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PUBLISHERS'  ADDRESS. 


When  the  veil  of  mortality  descends  upon  splendid  genius,  that  has  been  longde* 
Yoted  to  the  instruction  and  best  interests  of  mankind^  the  noblest  monument  that 
can  be  erected  to  commemorate  its  worth  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness,  is  the  col- 
lection of  those  productions  which,  when  separately  published,  delighted  and  edified 
the  world. 

No  writer  of  the  past  or  present  age  has  equalled  Hannah  More  in  the  appli- 
cation of  great  talents  to  the  improvement  of  society,  through  all  its  distinctions, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  station  in  life.  Her  works  have,  indeed,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  and  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  given  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant feature  to  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  she  adorned.  They  have  dif- 
fused vital  religion,  in  faith  and  practice,  over  districts  where  its  mere  external 
form  was  before  scarcely  tabe  seen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
this  accomplished  lady,  by  the  power  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
compositions,  has  succeeded,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  in  rendering  piety 
fashionable  and  popular,  where  even  the  name  of  religion  was,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  treated  with  indifference,  if  not  with  absolute  contempt.  '^ 

Afler  establishing  her  claim  to  the  highest  station  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fame, 
Hannah  More  resolved  to  consecrate  her  talents  wholly  to  His  service  from 
whom  she  had  received  them.  This  determination  she  carried  into  effect ;  and 
inconceivably  great  and  extensive  were  the  benefits  it  produced.  When  licentious 
principles  began  to  be  promulgated  with  industrious  zeal,  and  to  threaten  the  foun- 
dations of  ^11  moral  and  social  order,  then  did  this  Christian  heroine,  armed  in  the 
panoply  of  truth,  appear  foremost  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  enemies  of  righte- 
ousness. The  success  was  unexampled.  The  tracts  which,  with  uncommon 
celerity  and  admirable  judgment,  came  from  her  fertile  pen,  operated  like  a  charm, 
in  confirming  the  wavering,  and  appalling  the  evil  mind. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Porte  os,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  clergy  of  his 
diocess  in  1798,  having  noticed  the  exertions  made  by  dififerent  pious  writers  to  ex- 
cite the  spirit  of  religion,  says,  **  To  these  it  would  now  be  injustice  not  to  add  the 
name  of  another  highly  approved  author,  Mrs.  Hannah  More  ;  whose  extraordi- 
nary and  versatile  talents  can  equally  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cottage  and 
the  palace ;  who,  while  she  is  difiTusing  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  an 
infinity  of  little  religious  tracts,  calculated  to  reform  and  comfort  them  in  this  world, 
and  to  save  them  in  the  next,  is  at  the  same  time  applying  all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous 
and  highly  cultivated  mind  to  the  instruction,  improvement,  and  high  delight  of  the 
most  exalted  of  her  own  sex.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  her  last  work,  on  female 
education,  which  presents  to  the  reader  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  of  wholesome 
comisel,  of  sagacious  observation,  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  female 
heart,  of  high-toned  morality,  and  genuine  Christian  piety ;  and  all  this  enlivened 
with  such  brilliancy  of  wit,  such  richness  of  imagery,  such  variety  and  felicity  of 
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allusion,  such  neatness  and  elegance  of  diction,  as  are  not,  I  conceive,  easily  to  be 
found  so  combined  and  blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the  English  language. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  little  tracts,  no  less  than  two  millions  were  sold  in  the  first 
year ;  and  they  contributed,  I  am  persuaded,  very  essentially  to  counteract  the 
poiion  of  those  impious  and  immoral  pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdbm  in  such  numbers  by  societies  of  infidels  and  disafiected  persons." 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  More's  writings,  never  sensibly  diminished,  even  by  the 
vast  increase  of  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  works  in  every  department  of  liter- 
ature by  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  distinguished,  has  been  revived  to 
an  extent,  perhaps,  even  greater  than  they  achieved  in  the  early  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, by  the  recent  publication  of  the  admirabla  memoirs  of  her  life  and  corre- 
spondence, prepared  with  so  much  skill  and  judgment  by  her  chosen  biographer  and 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Roberts ;  a.  work  upon  which  the  strongest  language  of  ap- 
proving criticism  has  been  and  still  is  bestowed  by  the  highest  authorities,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  The  general  acceptation  with  which  those  volumes 
were  received,  would  have  encouraged  the  publishers  to  follow  them  with  an  edition 
of  Mrs.  More*s  writings,  even  had  .they  not  been  repeatedly  advised  and  urged  to 
the  undertaking,  not  only  by  friends  and  in  private,  but  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  press  throughout  the  Union.  Had  they  not  assumed  it,  with  these  induce- 
ments, they  would  have  considered  themselves  as  in  some  measure  neglecting  a  duty, 
standing  as  they  do  in  the  light  of  caterers  for  the  literary  gratification  of  the  public, 
whose  wishes  and  opinions  they  are  bound  to*  respect,  at  least,  if  not  implicitly 
to  follow. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  present  coUectioii,  which  contains  all  the  wri- 
tings of  that  eminent  lady,  in  a  convenient  as  well  as  handsome  form,  and  is  published 
at  a  very  moderate  price,  will  be  received  with  a  degree  of  favour  not  less  cordial  and 
extensive  than  that  which  was  and  still  is  accorded  to  the  memoirs.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  a  religious  periodical  of  high  character,  used  in  speaking  of  those  vol- 
umes, it  may  be  asserted  that  "  it  will  please  the  superficial,  improve  the  intelli- 
gent, and  receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  serious  reader.  The  young  and 
the  old,  the  lively  and  the  sedate,  will  derive  from  it  pleasure  and  profit" 

The  publishers  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  just  and  happy  expres- 
sions, from  another  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion.  **  But  the  view 
of  her  influence  upon  mankind  will  be  exceedingly  imperfect,  unless  we  take  into  the 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  individuals  who  have  derived  already,  and  will  here- 
after derive  from  her  writings,  the  purest  principles  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  virtue. 
I  hese  can  never  be  numbered,  but  they  may  safely  be  put  down  at  millions.  Now 
if  all  these  readers  gain  but  a  single  important  suggestion,  are  incited  to  practise  a 
single  virtue,  or  to  refiain  fit>m  a  single  vice — ^if  but  one  in  ten  is  made  wiser  or 
better  by  her  publications,  how  immeasurable  is  the  good  efiected  by  her  mind !" 

**  A  soul  thus  active,  spread  out  upon  so  wide  a  range  of  objects,  impressing  its 
own  beauties  and  breathing  its  own  spirit  upon  such  myriads  of  kindred  beings, 
demonstrates  its  •wn  immortality,  and  proclaims  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  ex- 
hilarating truth,  that  the  united  acquisitions  of  piety,  intelle(5l,  and  virtue,  centring 
their  operations  on  that  which  is  immortal,  possess  a  grandeur  which  renders  the  con- 
quests of  pride  and  power  insignificant  as  empty  bubbles,  and  is  more  substantially 
glorious  than  the  gorgeous  enchantments  of  imperial  magnificence." 


PREFACE. 

WflATKVKK  objectioiu  may  be  urged  against  the  literary  character  of  the  present  day*  it  must 
howeTer  be  allowed  to  exhibit  an  evident  improvement  in  some  material  points.  It  is  for  in- 
stance, no  new  observation,  that  vanity  and  flattery  are  now  less  generally  ostensible  even  in  the 
most  indifferent  authors  than  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  the  best  The  most  self-sufficient 
writer  is  at  length  driven,  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  contented  with  thinking 
himself  the  prime  genius  of  the  age ;  but  he  seldom  ventures  to  teU  you  that  he  thinks  so^  Va- 
nity is  compelled  to  acquire  or  to  assume  a  better  taste. 

That  spirit  of  independence  also,  which  has  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a 
stamp  on  the  public  character,  has  perhaps  helped  to  correct  the  style  of  prefaces  and  dedications. 
Literary  patronage  is  so  much  shorn  of  its  beamSf  that  it  can  no  longer  enlighten  bodies  which 
are  in  themselves  opake ;  bo  much  abridged  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  force  into  notice  a  work 
which  is  not  able  to  recommend  itself.  The  favour  of  an  individual  no  longer  boaMs  that  buoyant 
quality  which  enables  that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed  to  sink.  The  influence 
of  an  Augustus,  or  a  Louis  Quatorze,  of  a  Msecenas,  a  Dorset,  a  Halifax,  could  not  now  pro- 
care  readers,  much  less  could  it  compel  admirers  for  the  panegyrist,  if  the  panegyrist  himself, 
could  command  admiration  on  no  better  ground  than  the  authority  of  the  patron.  The  once  di- 
lated preface  is  shrunk  into  plain  apology  or  simple  exposition.  The  long  and  lof\y  dedication 
(generally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober  expression  of  respect  fi>r  public  virtue,  a  concise  tri 
bute  of  affection  to  private  friendship,  or  an  acknowledgment  for  personal  obligation.  It  is  no 
lonp^er  necessary  for  the  dependant  to  be  profane  in  order  to  be  grateful.  No  more  are  all  the 
divine  attributes  snatched  from  their  rightful  possessor,  and  impiously  appropriated  by  the  needy 
writer  to  the  opulent  patron.  He  still  makes  indeed  the  eulogiuni  of  his  protector,  but  not  hia 
apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our  days  dare  not  venture.  Tike  him  who  has  however  so  glo- 
riously accomplished  his  own  prediction,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  his  own  work  is  more 
mbtime  than  iht  royal  heights  of  pyramids,  Mor  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  hia 
duration,  does  he  openly  undertake  to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  coequal  mth  the 
rivers  and  survive  the  established  forms  of  the  religion  of  his  country.  The  most  venal  poetic  pa- 
rasite no  longer  assures  his  protector,  with  *  unhappy  Dryden,*  that  mankind  can  no  more  sub- 
sist without  his  poetry  (the  earl  of  Middlesex's  poetry !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the 
daily  course  of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  litera. 
ture  to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (putting  our  sense  and  our  religion  out  of  the 
question)  were  a  modern  poet  to  offer  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick  and  choose  his  lodging 
among  the  constellations ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it  on  a  similar  occasion,  *  to  ask  what 
apartment  of  the  zodiack  he  would  be  pleased  to  occopy.* 

So  far  at  least  our  taste  is  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hope,  from  the  affinity  which 
should  subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  unadulterated  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
manly  integrity  are  improved  aiso  7 

But  ft  b  time  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address/in 
which,  in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  aflectedly  run  into  the 
opposite,  and  perhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  1^  thought  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  publication  of  this  collec- 
tion, by  enumerating  all  Uie  reasons  which  produced  it  *  Desire  of  friends,*  is  now  become  a 
proverbial  satire;  the  poet  is  driven  from  that  once  creditable  refuge,  behind  which  an  unfounded 
eagerness  to  appear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself;  and  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  u;:itenable  forts 
and  fastnesses  of  this  last  citadel  of  afiectation.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  apply 
to  all,  and  put  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false  excuses — *  If  the  book  were  not  writ- 
ten to  be  printed,  I  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.* 

These  scattered  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  editions, 
tvith  little  or  no  correction,  were  in  their  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  uttcrly 
anredncable  to  any  companionable  form.  Several  new  pieces  are  here  added,  and  most  of  the  old 
on^  considerably  altered  and  enlarged. 

I  should  blush  to  produce  so  many  slight  productions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  reason 
to  be  still  more  ashamed,  that  afler  a  period  of  so.  many  years  the  progress  will  be  found  to  have 
been  so  \'\r  ..•  *'l.»rril»^G,  ami  tlic  dif!brence  so  little  apparent 

'  T 


PREFACE. 

If  I  should  presame  to  suggest  as  an  apology  fur  having  still  persisted  to  publish,  that  of  the 
latter  prodactions,  usefulness  has  been  more  invariably  the  object ;  whereas  in  many  of  tbe 
earlier,  amusement  was  Inore  obviously  proposed ;  if  I  were  inclined  to  palliate  my  presumpUom 
by  pleading 

That  not  in  Fancy's  maze  I  wanderM  long ; 

it  might  be  retorted  that  the  implied  plea,  in  favour  of  the  latter  publications,  exhibits  no  sure 
p.'oof  of  humility  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other.  That,  if  in  the  first  it  was  no  evidence  of 
the  modesty  of  the  writer  to  fancy  she  could  amuse,  in  the  last  it  furnishes  little  proof  of  the 
modesty  of  the  woman  to  fancy  that 'she  can  instruct  Now  to  amuse,  or  to  instruct,  or  both,  is 
so  undeniably  the  intention  of  ap  who  obtrude  their  works  on  the  public,  that  no  preliminary 
apology,  no  prefatory  humiliation  can  quite  do  away  the  charge  of  a  certein  consciousnes  of  talents 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  underteking.  The  author  professes  his  inability  but  he  produces 
his  book ;  and  by  the  publication  iteelf  controverte  his  own  avowal  of  alleged  incapacity.  It  is 
to  little  purpose  that  the  words  are  disparaging  while  the  deed  is  assuming.  Nor  will  that  pro- 
fession of  selfabasement  be  much  regarded,  which  is  contradicted  by  an  act  that  supposes  seir- 
confidence. 

If  however  there  is  too  seldom  found  in  the  writer  of  the  book,  all  the  humility  which  the  pre- 
face  announces,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead  on  humility,  which  is  at  least  comparative.  On  this 
grround  may  I  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  ever  feci  such  unfeigned 
diffidence  at  the  individual  appearance  of  even  the  slightest  pamphlet  (the  slcndenicss  of  whose 
dimensions  might  carry  some  excuse  for  the  sma^l  proportion  of  profit  or  pleasure  it  conveyed) 
as  I  now  feel  at  sending  this,  perhaps  too  voluminous,  collection  into  the  world.  This  self-distrust 
may  naturally  be  accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  this  publication  is  deliberately  made,  not  only 
at  a  time  of  lifo  when  I  ought  best  to  know  my  own  faults,  and  the  faults  of  my  writings ;  but 
is  made  also  at  such  a  distance  from  the  moment  in  which  the  several  pieces  were  first  struck 
out,  that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool  from  the  hurry  and  heat  of  composition ;  the  judgment 
has  had  leisure  to  operate,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  that  operation  to  rectify  false  uotlons  and  to  cor 
rcct  rash  conclusions.  The  critic,  even  of  his  own  works,  grows  honest,  if  not  acute  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  The  image,  which  he  had  fancied  glowed  so  brightly  when  it  came  fresh  from 
the  furnace,  time  has  quuenched ;  the  spirits  which  he  thought  fixed  and  essential,  have  evapo- 
rated ;  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  imposed  not  only  on  his  reader,  but  on  himself,  for  originals, 
more  reading  and  more  observation  compel  him  to  restore  to  their  owners.  And  having  detected, 
from  the  perusal  of  abler  works,  either  plagiarisms  in  his  own,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  or 
coincidences  which  will  pass  for  plagiarisms  ;  and  blending  with  the  new  judgment  of  tlie,  critic, 
the  old  indignation  of  the  poet,  who  of  us  in  this  case  is  not  angry  with  those  who  Iiave  said  our 
good  things  before  us?  We  not  only  discover  that  what  wo  thought  we  had  invented  we  have 
only  remembered ;  but  we  find  also  that  what  wo  had  believed  to  be  perfect  is  full  of  defects ;  in 
that  which  we  had  conceived  to  be  pure  gold,  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revision,  as  was 
observed  above,  is  made  at  a  period  when  the  eye  is  brought  by  a  due  remoteness  into  tliat  just 
position  which  gives  a  ctoar  and  distinct  view  of  things;  a  remoteness  which  diFpcrscs  *  the  illu- 
sions of  vision,'  scatters  the  mists  of  vanity,  reduces  objects  to  their  natural  size,  restores  them 
to  their  exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the  sight,  such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  such 
as  perhaps  they  have  long  appeared  to  all  except  the  author. 

That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  general  knowledge  by  one  original  idea,  or  to  the  stock  of 
virtue  by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to  hope.  But  that  I  have  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  make  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  indispensable  to  common  life,  familiar  to 
the  unlearned,  and  acceptable  to  the  young;  that  I  have  laboured  to  inculcate  into  both,  the  love 
and  practice  of  that  virtue  of  which  they  had  before  derived  the  principles  from  higher  sources, 
I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 

To  what  is  called  learning  I  have  never  had  any  pretension.  Life  and  manners  have  bcRn  the 
objecte  of  my  unwearied  observation,  and  yvery  kind  of  study  and  habit  has  more  or  le^s  recom- 
mended itself  to  my  mind,  as  it  had  more  or  less  reference  to  these  objects.  Considering  this 
world  as  a  scene  of  much  action,  and  of  little  comparative  knowledge ;  not  as  a  stage  for  cxhibi. 
tion,  or  a  retreat  for  speculation,  but  as  a  field  on  which  the  business  which  is  to  determine  the 
concerns  of  eternity  is  to  be  transacted;  as  a  place  of  low  regard  as  an  end;  but  of  unspeakable 
importence  as  a  means;  a  scene  of  short  experiment,  but  lasting  responsibility  ;  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  pursue  myself^  and  to  present  to  others  (to  my  own  sex  chiefly)  those  truths,  which,  if 
obvious  and  familiar,  are  yet  practical,  and  of  general  application  :  things  which  if  of  little  show, 
are  yet  of  some  use ;  and  which,  if  their  separate  value  be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate  im. 
portence  is  not  inconsiderable.  I  have  pursued,  not  that  which  demands  skill,  and  ensures  re- 
nown, but 

That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

If  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  measure  of  success,  which  has  as  much  exceeded  my  expect&< 
tion  as  my  desert,  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  a  disposition  in  the  public  mind  to  encourage,  in  these 
days  of  alarm,  attack,  and  agitetion,  any  productions  of  which  the  tendency  is  favourable  to  good 
order  and  Christian  morals,  even  though  the  merit  of  the  execution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with 
that  of  the  principle.  In  some  instances  I  trust  I  have  written  seasonably  when  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  well.    Several  pieces  perhaps  of  small  value  in  themselves  have  helped  to  supply  in 
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some  in&rior  degree  the  ezig^ence  of  the  moment ;  and  have  had  bhe  advantagre,  not  of  supersed 
iog^.the  necessity,  or  the  appearance,  of  abler  writings,  but  of  exciting  abler  writers ;  who,  seeing 
how  little  I  had  been  able  to  say  on  topics  upon  which  much  might  he  said,  have  more  than  sup- 
plied my  deficiencies  by  filling  up  what  I  had  only  superficially  sketched  out    On  that  which  hail 
only  a  temporary  use,  I  do  not  aspire  to  build  a  lasting  reputation. 

In  the  progress  of  ages,  and  ailer  the  gradual  accumulation  of  literary  productions,  the  hnmat 
mind — I  speak  not  of  the  scholar,  or  the  philosopher,  but  of  the  multitude — ^the  human  mind 
Athenian  in  this  one  propensity,  the  desire  to  hear  and  to  tell  some  ne%D  things  will  reject,  or  over 
look,  or  grow  weary  even  of  the  standard  works  of  the  most  established  authors;  while  it  '^i2> 
peruse  with  interest  the  current  volume  or  popular  pamphlet  of  the  day.  This  hunger  after  no- 
velty, by  the  way,  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  importance  placed  by  Providence  in  thf 
hands  of  every  writer ;  and  should  strike  him  forcibly  with  the  duty  of  turning  this  sha:p  appe- 
tite to  good  account,  by  appeasing  it  with  sound  and  wholesome  aliment.  It  is  not  perhaps 
that  the  work  in  actual  circulation  is  comparable  to  many  works  which  are  neglected ;  but  it  is 
new.  And  let  the  fortunate  author  militant,  of  moderate  abilities,  who  is  banquetting  on  hifr 
transient,  and  perhaps  accidental  popularity,  use  that  popularity  wisely ;  and,  bearing  in  mine 
that  he  himself  must  expect  to  be  neglected  in  his  turn,  let  him  thankfully  seize  his  little  season  of 
fugitive  renown ;  let  him  devote  his  ephemeral  importance,  conscientiously  to  throw  into  the  com 
mon  stock  his  quota  of  harmless  pleasure  or  of  moral  profit  Let  him  unaffectedly  rate  his  humble 
but  not  onuseful  labours,  at  their  just  price,  nor  despondtngly  conclude  that  he  has  written  al. 
together  in  vain,  though  he  do  not  see  a  pubiie  revolution  of  manners  succeed,  as  he  had  perhaps 
too  fondly  flattered  himself,  to  the  publication  of  his  book.  Let  him  not  despair,  if,  though  ho 
have  had  many  readers,  he  has  had  but  few  converts.  Nor  let  him  on  the  other  hand  be  elated 
by  a  celebrity  which  he  may  owe  more  to  his  novelty  than  to  his  genius,  more  to  a  happy  combi. 
nation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  to  his  own  skill  or  care; — and  most  of  all,  to  his 
having  diligently  observed,  that 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men ; 

and  to  his  having,  accordingly,  launched  his  bark  at  the  favourable  flow. 

The  well  intentioned  and  well  principled  author,  who  has  uniformly  thrown  all  his  weight, 
though  that  weight  be  but  small,  into  the  right  scale,  may  have  contributed  his  fair  proportion 
to  that  great  work  of  reformation,  which  will,  I  trust,  unless  a  total  subversion  of  manners  should 
take  place,  be  always  carrying  on  in  the  world ;  but  which  the  joint  concurrence  of  tlie  wisdom 
of  ages  will  find  it  hard  to  accomplish.  Such  an  author  may  have  been  in  his  season  and  degree, 
the  accepted  agent  of  that  Provideuce  who  works  by  many  and  difierent  instruments,  by  various 
and  successive  means ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  mechanic,  it  is  not  by 
a  few  ponderous  strokes  that  great  operations  are  effected,  but  by  a  patient  and  incessant  follow- 
ing up  of  the  blow — by  reiterated  and  unwearied  returns  to  the  same  object ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  division  of  labour,  many  hands  of  moderate  strength  and  ability  may,  by  co-operation, 
do  that  which  a  very  powerful  individual  might  have  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
fbw  authors  to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  good,  but  almost  every  one  may  contribute  some- 
thing.  No  book  perhaps  is  perfectly  neutral ;  nor  are  the  efiects  of  any  altogether  indiiferent. 
From  all  our  reading  there  will  be  a  bias  on  the  actings  of  the  mind,  though  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  inclination,  according  to  the  degree  of  impression  made,  by  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  And  though,  as  was  above  ob« 
served,  the  whole  may  produce  no  general  eflect,  proportionate  to  the  hopes  of  the  author ;  yet 
some  truth  may  be  picked  out  from  among  many  that  are  neglected ;  some  single  sentiment  may  be 
seized  on  for  present  use ;  some  detached  principle  may  be  treasured  up  for  future  practice. 

If  in  the  records  of  classic  story  we  are  told,  that  *  the  most  superb  and  lasting  monument  that 
was  ever  consecrated  to  beauty,  was  that  to  which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute  ;*  then  among  the 
accumulated  production  of  successive  volumes,  those  which  though  they  convey  no  new  informa- 
tion, yet  illustrate  on  the  whole  some  old  truth ;  those  which  though  they  add  nothinjyf  to  the  stores 
of  ^nius  or  of  science,  yet  if  they  help  to  establish  and  enforce  a  single  principle  of  virtue,  they 
may  be  accepted  as  an  additional  mite  cast  by  the  willing  hand  of  afiectionate  indigence  into  the 
treasury  of  Christian  morals. 

The  great  father  of  Roman  eloquence  has  asserted,  that  though  every  man  should  propose  to 
himself  the  highest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  excellence ;  yet  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  tne  i^ocond 
or  the  third.  Indeed  Sie  utility  of  some  books  to  some  persons  would  be  defeated  by  tlicir  very 
superiority.  The  writer  may  be  above  the  reach  of  his  reader;  he  may  be  too  lolly  to  be  pursu- 
ed ;  he  may  be  too  profound  to  be  fathomed ;  be  may  be  too  abstruse  to  be  investigated ;  for  to 
produce  delight  there  must  be  intelligence ;  there  must  be  something  of  concert  and  congruity. 
There  must  be  not  merely  that  inteUigibility  which  arises  from  the  perspicuousncss  of  the  au- 
thor :  but  that  also  which  depends  on  Uie  capacity  and  perception  of  the  reader.  Between  him 
who  writes  and  him  who  reads,  there  must  be  a  kind  of  coalition  of  interests,  something  of  a 
partnership  (however  unequal  the  capital)  in  mental  property ;  a  sort  of  jomt  stock  of  tastes  and 
ideas.  The  student  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  same  intellectual  commerce  with  hira  whom 
he  studies ;  for  large  bills  are  only  negotiable  among  the  mutually  opulent 

There  are  perhaps  other  reasons  why  popularity  is  no  infallible  testof  excellence.  Many  readers 
ven  of  good  faculties  if  those  faculties  have  been  kept  inert  by  a  disuse  of  exertion,  feel  often  mo«t 
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■ympathy  w«th  wncera  of  a  middle  ckia;  and  find  more  repoee  In  a  medlocrily  which  loUa  and  »mnm^ 
the  mind,  than  with  a  loiUneBS  and  extent  which  ezalti  end  ezpendi  it  To  enjoy  worke  o£  m- 
perlative  ability,  as  waa  before  au^i^eated,  the  reader  must  have  been  accustomed  to  drink  at  the 
same  spring  from  which  the  writer  draws ;  he  most  be  at  the  expense  of  furnishing  part  of  his 
own  entertainment,  by  bringing  with  him  a  afaare  of  the  science  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
author  writes. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which,  while  my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the  fa 
vourable  reception  of  my  Tarious  attempts,  have  helped  to  correct  that  Tanity  which  is  so  easily 
kindled  where  merit  and  success  are  evidently  disproportionate. 

For  fair  criticism  I  have  ever  been  truly  thankful.  For  candid  correction,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  mast  unquestionable  proof  of  my  regard,  by  adoptingr  it 
Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  which 
I  have  neglected  to  profit!*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation.  To  the  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  good  I  have  been  perhaps  but  two  sensible.  But  I  check  mvself  in  the  indol- 
gence  of  the  dangerous  pleasure,  bv  reodleotin^  that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  to  aU,  to  ma  it 
is  eery  fast  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of  whatever  authority  in  itself,  and  however 
favourable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thing,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  crowned  with  the  acquittal  of 
that  Judge  vhose  favour  is  eternal  lue.  Every  emotion  of  vanity  dies  away,  every  swellino^  of 
ambition  subsides  before  the  consideration  of  this  solemn  responsibility.  And  though  I  have 
just  avowed  my  deference  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public  ceosors ;  yet  my  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  both  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that  not  the 
writings  but  the  writsr  will  very  soon  be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  fiir  other 
grounoB  than  those  on  which  the  decisions  of  literary  statutes  are  fi^ed :  a  tribunal,  at  which  the 
sentence  passed  will  depend  on  fkr  other  causes  than  the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of 
composition ;  than  the  violation  of  any  precepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  critic  legisla- 
tion. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable  wri- 
tings, I  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  those  of  later  date,  at  least,  vanity,  has  not  been  the  govern- 
ing principle.  And  if  in  sending  abroad  the  present  collection,  some  sparks  of  this  inextinguish- 
able  fire  should  struggle  to  break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  <|uenched  by  the  reflection,  that  of  those 
persons  whose  kindness  stimulated,  and  whose  partiahty  rewarded,  my  early  efibrts ;  of  those 
who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  pages  with  most  pleasure,  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  are  dosed, 
to  open  no  more  in  this  world*  Even  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand  framing  this  remark,  more 
than  one  aflecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs.  May  this  reflection,  at  once  painful  and 
salutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  the  insolence  of  success,  or  to  countervail  the  mortification  of 
defeat !  May  it  serve  to  purify  the  motives  of  action,  while  it  inspires  resignation  to  itif  event  I 
And  may  it  affect  both  without  diminishing  the  energies  of  duty— without  abating  the  activitv 
of  labour. 

Batk,  1801. 

*  If  it  be  objected  that  tliii  bas  not  been  the  ease  with  respect  to  one  linfle  peasage  which  has  ezdted  some 
sontroversy,  it  has  ariaen  oot  from  any  want  of  openness  to  conviction  in  ms,  bat  ttom  ny  eonoeiving  myaetf  U 
kBTB  been  misandentood  and,  Ibr  that  reaeon  only,  mifreprasented. 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW 


A  TALE. 


A  NOBLB  earl!— the  name  I  spare, 
Fiom  reverence  to  the  Imng  heir— 
IjovM  pleasure ;  bat  to  speak  the  truth, 
Not  much  reBnement  gfrac'd  the  youth. 
The  path  of  pleasure  which  ht  trod 
Was  somewhat  new,  and  rather  odd; 
For,  that  he  haunted  park  or  play. 
His  house's  archives  do  not  say  ; 
Or  that  more  modish  joys  he  felt. 
And  would  in  opera  transports  melt ; 
Or  that  he  spent  his  morning*s  prime 
In  Bond-street  bliss  till  dinner-time : 
No  treasured  anecdotes  record 
Such  pastimes  pleasM  the  youthful  lord. 

One  single  taste  historians  mention, 
A  fiict  unmingled  with  invention ; 
It  was  a  taste  yon*ll  think,  I  fear. 
Somewhat  peculiar  for  a  peer, 
Though  the  rude  democratic  pen 
Pretends  that  peers  are  only  men. 
Whatever  town  or  country  fair 
Was  advertised,  my  lord  was  there. 
Twas  not  to  purchase  or  to  sell — 
Why  went  he  then  ?  The  Muse  shall  tell. 
At  fairs  he  never  faii'd  to  find 
The  joy  congenial  to  his  mind. 
This  dear  diversion  would  you  know  ? 
What  was  it  7  'twas  a  puppet-show ! 
Transported  with  the  mimic  art, 
The  wit  of  Punch  enthralled  Ms  heart, 
He  went,  each  evening,  iust  at  six. 
When  Punch  exhibited  his  tricks ; 
And,  not  contented  every  night 
To  view  this  object  of  delight, 
He  gravely  made  the  matter  known 
He  must  and  would  have  Punch  his  own ; 
For  if^  exclaims  the  noble  lord, 
Soch  joys  these  tratmeni  views  affwd 
If  I  receive  such  keen  delight 
From  a  short  visit  every  night, 
rris  fidr  to  calculate  what  pleasure 
Will  spring  from  otomn^  such  a  treasure. 
I  need  not  for  amusement  roam, 
I  shall  have  always  Punch  at  home. 
He  rav'd  with  this  new  fancy  bit. 
Of  Punch's  sense  and  Punch's  wit 
Not  more  Nardssus  long'd  to  embrace . 
The  watery  mirror's  shadowy  face ; 
Not  more  Pygmalion  long'd  to  claim 
Th'  unconscious  object  of  his  flame ; 
Than  bng'd  the  enamour'd  legislator 
To  purchase  this  delightful  creature. 
£acfa  night  he  regularly  sought  him. 
Nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had  bought  him. 

Soon  he  accomplishes  the  measure. 
And  pays  profusely  for  the  treasure : 
He  bids  them  pack  the  precious  thing 
So  careful  not  to  break  a  spring ; 
So  anxious  not  to  bruise  a  feature, 
His  own  new  coach  must  fetch  the  creature ! 
He  safely  brought  the  idol  home, 
And  lodg'd  beneath  his  splendid  dome , 
All  obstacles  at  length  surmounted. 
My  lord  on  perfect  pleasure  counted. 

Vol.  I. 


If  you  have  feelings,  guess  you  may 
How  glad  he  passed  the  live  long  day* 
His  eating  room  he  makes  the  sUUon 
Of  his  new  favourite's  habitation. 
*  Convivial  Punch !'  he  cried,  *  to-day. 
Thy  genius  shall  have  fbll  display  \ 
How  shall  I  lauffh  to  hear  thy  wit 
At  supper  ni^htfy  as  I  sit ! 
And  how  delightfhl  as  I  dine, 
To  hear  some  sallies.  Punch,  of  thine !' 

Next  day,  at  tabic,  as  he  sat, 
Impatient  to  begin  the  chat. 
Punch  was  produc'd ;  but  Punch,  I  trow, 
Divested  of  nis  puppet-show, 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thin|^  of  wires, 
Whose  sameness  disappomts  and  tires. 
Depriv'd  of  all  eccentric  aid. 
The  empty  idol  was  betray'd. 
No  artful  hand  to  pull  the  springs. 
And  Punch  no  longer  squeaks  or  sings. 
Ah  me !  what  horror  seiz'd  my  lord, 
'Twas  paint,  'twas  show,  'twas  pasted-board ! 
He  marvell'd  why  the  pleasant  thing 
Which  could  such  crowds  together  bring ; 
Which  charm'd  him  when  the  show  was  full 
At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 
He  ne'er  suspected  'twas  the  scenery. 
He  never  dreamt  'twas  the  machinery ; 
The  lights,  the  noise,  the  tricics,  the  distancoi 
Gave  Uie  dumb  idol  this  assistance. 
Preposterous  peer !  far  better  go 
To  thy  congenial  puppet-show ; 
Than  buy,  divested  of  its  glare, 
The  empty  thing  which  charm'd  thee  there. 
Be  still  content  abroad  to  roam, 
For  Punch  exhibits  not  at  home. 

The  moriU  of  the  tale  I  sing 
To  modem  matches  home  I  bring 
Ye  youths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 
To  every  crowded  puppet-show ; 
I^  from  these  scenes,  you  choose  for  lifb 
A  dancing,  singing,  dressing  wife ; 
O  marvel  not  at  home  to  finu 
An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind ; 
Stript  of  her  scenery  and  garnish, 
A  thing  of  paint,  and  paste,  and  varnish. 

Ye  candidates  for  earth's  best  prize* 
Domestic  life's  sweet  charities ! 
If  long  you've  stray 'd  firom  Reason's  wajt 
Enslav'd  by  fashion's  wizard  sway ; 
If  by  her  witcheries  still  betray'd. 
You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid ; 
8nateh*d,  not  selected^  as  you  go. 
The  heroine  of  the  puppet-show; 
In  eyery  outward  grace  refin'd, 
And  destitute  of  nought  but  mind ; 
If  skill'd  in  ev'ry  polish'd  art. 
She  wants  simplicity  of  heart ; 
On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend. 
Without  the  means  you  seek  the  end 
You  seek,  o'erturning  nature's  laws, 
A  consequence  without  a  cause ; 
A  downward  pyramid  you  place. 
The  point  inverted  fi>r  the  baaa. 
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Blame  your  own  work,  not  fate';  nor  rail 
If  bliss  so  ill  aecur'd  should  fail. 
^Tis  afler  fancied  good  to  roam, 
*Ti8  brining  Punch  to  live  at  home. 

And  you,  bright  nymphs !  who  blest  oar  eyw, 
With  aU  thai  art,  that  tastts  supplies ; 
Learn  that  acoompliahments,  at  best. 
Are  but  the  garnish  of  life's  feast ; 
And  tho*  your  transient  guests  may  praise 
Your  showy  board  on  gala  days : 
Yet,  while  you  treat  each  frippery  sinner 
With  mere  deserts,  and  call  'em  dinner, 
Your  lord  who  lives  at  home,  still  feels 
The  want  of  more  substantial  meals ; 
Of  sense  and  worth,  which  erery  hour 
Enlarge  Affection's  growing  power ; 
Of  worth,  not  emulous  to  praise, 
Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days. 

O !  in  the  highest,  happiest  lot, 
By  woman  be  it  ne'«r  forgot. 
That  human  life's  no  Isthmian  game. 
Where  sports  and  shows  must  purchase  fame. 
Tho*  at  the  puppet-show  he  shone, 
Punch  was  poor  company  alone. 
Life  is  no  round  of  jocond  hours,  ' 

Of  garlands  gay,  and  festire  bowers ; 
Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing, 
Its  serious  business  life  will  bring. 
Tho'  bright  the  suns  which  now  appeid 
To  gild  your  cloudless  atmosphere, 
Oft,  unawares,  some  direful  storm, 
Serenest  skies  may  soon  deform ; 
In  dim  Affliction's  dreary  hour 
The  flash  of  mirth  must  lose  its  power ; 
Whilst  faith  a  constant  light  supplies, 
And  rirtue  cheers  the  daniest  skies. 

To  bless  the  matrimonial  hours 
Must  three  joint  leaders  club  their  powers, 
GooD-NATURK,  PiKTr,  and  Sense, 
Mast  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 


As  the  soil  powers  of  oil  assuage 
Of  ocean's  waves  the  furious  rags ; 
Lull  to  repose  the  boiling  tide. 
And  the  rough  billows  bid  subside ; 
Till  every  angry  motion  sleep. 
And  softest  tremblings  hush  tiie  deep ; 
Good-nature  /  thus  thy  charms  contraul 
The  tumults  of  the  troubled  soul : 
By  labour  worn,  by  care  opprest, 
On  thee  the  wearied  head  shall  rest ; 
From  business  and  distraction  free^ 
Delighted,  shall  retam  to  thee ; 
To  thee  the  aching  heart  shall  ding, 
And  find  that  peace  it  does  not  brin|. 

And  while  the  light  and  empty  fair, 
Form'd  for  the  ball-room's  daxsUng  glare 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid. 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every  pappet-show  the  lifo. 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tasteless  wife  ^— 
The  mind  with  sense  and  knowledge  0tor*d 
Can  counsel,  or  can  soothe  its  !  >rd : 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  fbel. 
And  share  the  pains  it  oannot  heaL       « 

But,  Piety !  without  thy  aid, 
Love's  fairest  prospects  soon  most  fade. 
Blest  architect !  rear'd  by  thy  hands, 
Connubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho'  Genius,  raise  the  pile, 
ThcT  Taste  assist,  tho'  Talents  smile, 
Tho'  Fashion,  while  her  wreaths  she  twiney 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join ; 
Still  the  frail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  tottering  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  case. 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base 
Unless,  bless'd  Piety !  thou  join 
Thy  keystone  to  ensuve  the  shrine ; 
Unless,  to  guard  against  surprises, 
On  thy  inroad  arch  the  temple  rises. 


THE  BAS  BLEU;  OR,  CONVERSATION. 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS,  VE8EY 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  trifle  owes  it  birth  and  name<o  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction  who 
eave  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Bas-hleu  to  a  small  party  of  friends,  who  had  been  oflen  called, 
by  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Blue  Stockings,  These  little  societies  have  been  sometimes  misrepre> 
sented.  They  were  composed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general  for  their  rank,  talents,  or  re- 
spectable  character,  who  met  frequently  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  at  a  few  other  houses,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conversation,  and  were  different  in  no  respect  from  other  parties,  but  that  the  company 
did  not  play  at  cards. 

May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  grateful  testimony  (which  will  not  be  suspected  oi 
flattery,  now  that  most  of  the  persons  named  in  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  grave)  to  the 
many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  oompany ;  in  which  learn 
ing  was  as  little  disfigured  by  pedantry,  good  taste  as  little  tinctured  by  affectation,  and  genera] 
conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with  which  it 
is  too  commonly  tainted,  as  has  perhaps  been  known  in  any  society. 


Veskt  !  of  verse  the  judge  and  friend ! 
Awhile  my  idle  strain  attend : 
Not  with  tho  days  of  early  Greece, 
I  moan  to* ope  my  slender  piece ; 
The  rare  Symposium  to  proclaim 


Which  orown'd  th'  Athenian's  soeial 
Or  how  Aspasia's  parties  shone, 
The  first  Bas-hleu  at  Athens  known ; 
Where  Socrates  unbending  sat, 
With  Alcisudb  in  chat ; 
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And  Twkhsum  Touchiaied  to  mix 

Taste,  wit,  and  mirth,  with  politfoe. 

Nor  ]ie«d  I  atop  my  tale  to  show. 

At  least  to  readers  such  as  you. 

How  all  that  Rome'esteeoiM  polite, 

Sapp  d  with  Lqvullus  every  nig^ht ; 

LocuixuB,  who,  fitxn  FoDtns  oome. 

Brought  oonqoests,  and  brought  cherries  home. 

Name  bat  the  sappers  in  th'  ApoUo, 

What  dasdcs  images  will  follow ! 

How  wit  flew  roond,  while  each  might  take 

Conchylia  fiom  the  Lucrine  lake ; 

And  Attic  salt ;  and  Garam  sauce, 

And  lettace  from  the  isle  of  Cos ; 

The  first  and  last  from  Greece  transplanted, 

UsM  here— because  the  rhyme  I  wanted : 

How  pheasant's  heads,  with  cost  collected. 

And  phennicopters  stood  neglected. 

To  laugh  at  Scino's  lucky  hit, 

PoMm*s  bon-mot,  or  CiSSAR^s  wit! 

Intemperance,  list'ning  to  the  tale. 

Forgot  the  mallet  growing*  stale ; 

And  Admiration  balanced,  hung 

Twizt  PkAoooBx*  brains,  and  Tullt*s  tongoe. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  on  these. 

But  be  as  epic  as  I  please, 

And  plunge  at  once  in  medias  res 

To  prove  Uie  privilege  I  plead, 

VU  quote  from  Greek  I  cannot  read; 

Stann*d  by  Authori^,  you  yield. 

And  I,  net  Reason,  keep  the  field. 

Long  was  Society  o*er-run 
By  l^hist,  that  desolating  Hun ; 
Long  did  Quadrifle  despotic  sit, 
That  vandal  of  colloquial  Wit : 
And  conversation's  setting  light 
Lay  half-obscur'd  in  Gothic  night ; 
At  length  the  mental  shades  decline. 
Colloquial  Wit  begins  to  shine; 
Genius  prevails,  and  Conversation 
Emerges  into  Reformation, 
The  vanquished  triple  crown  to  you, 
B08CAWKN  sage,  bright  Murtagu, 
Divided,  fell ; — ^your  cares  in  haste 
Rescued  the  ravag'd  realmd  of  Tuto ; 
And  Ltttixton's  accomplished  name. 
And  witty  Fulthey  sharM  the  fame ; 
The  men,  not  bound  by  pedant  rules, 
Nor  ladiesf  Precieusee  ridieulet ; 
For  polish'd  Walpoli  show'd  the  way, 
How  wits  may  be  both  learnM  and  gay ; 
And  Carter  taught  the  female  train. 
The  deeply  wise  are  never  vain  ; 
And  she  whom  Shakspeark's  wrongs  redrest, 
FrovM  that  the  brightest  are  the  best 
This  just  deduction  still  they  drew. 
And  well  they  practisM  what  they  knew ; 
Nor  taste,  nor  wit,  deserves  applause, 
Ualess  still  true  to  critic  laws ; 
Oo9d  ieiu«,  of  faculties  the  best, 
Inspire  and  regulate  the  rest, 

O!  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
Rambouillkt  !t  at  thy  quaint  hotel ; 

•  Seneca  says,  tbat  In  hii  time  the  Romans  were  ar- 
rired  at  lucb  a  pitch  of  iuxory,  that  the  mullet  was  rec^ 
koned  lUie  which  did  not  die  in  the  hands  of  the  gueet. 

t  See  Mfiiere'M  comedy. 

tThe  eociety  at  the  hotel  de  RsmhouiOet,  tbouffh 
composed  of  the  mott  polite  and  ineenious  persons  in 
Prance,  was  much  tainted  with  aflectatlon  and  ihlse 
taste.    See  ^iriritre,  MenagCt  &e. 


Where  point,  and  turn,  and  equivoque 
Distorted  every  word  they  spoke ! 
All  so  intolerably  bright, 
Plain  Common  Sense  was  put  to  flight  1 
Each  speaker,  so  ingenious  ever, 
'Twas  tiresome  to  be  quite  so  clever ; 
There  twisted  Wit  forgot  to  please. 
And  Mood  and  Figure  banish'd  ease ; 
No  votive  altar  smok'd  to  thee. 
Chaste  queen,  divine  Simplicity ! 
But  fiircM  Conceit,  which  ever  fkils. 
And  stiff  Antithesis  prevails  * 
Uneasy  Rivalry  destroys 
Society's  unlaboured  joys : 
Nature,  of  stilte  and  fetters  tir'd. 
Impatient  from  the  wits  retir'd. 
Long  time  the  exile,  houseless  stray'd 
'TilTSzvioNE  receiv'd  the  maid. 

Though  here  she  comes  to  bless  our  isle, 
Not  universal  is  her  smile. 
Muse !  snatch  the  lyre  which  Cambriogi  strung 
When  he  the  empty  haXL-room  sung ;         > 
•Tis  ton'd  above  thy  piteh,  I  doub^ 
And  thou  no  music  woold'st  draw  out  1 
Yet,  in  a  lower  note,  presume 
To  sing  the  foil  dull  drawing  room.| 

Where  the  dire  dreU  keeps  ite  sUtion, 
Each  oomm<m  phrase  is  an  oration ; 
And  crackinpr  fans,  and  whisp'ring  misses. 
Compose  their  conversation  blisses. 
The  matron  marks  the  goodly  show. 
While  the  tall  daughter  eyes  the  beau— 
The  frigid  beau  \  Sn !  luckless  ftir, 
*Tis  not  for  you  that  studied  air ; 
Ah !  not  for  you  that  sidelong  glance. 
And  all  that  charming  nonchalance ; 
Ah ;  not  for  you  the  three  long  hours 
He  worship'd  the  *  cosmetic  powers ;' 
That  finisb'd  head  which  breathes  oerfume, 
And  kills  the  nerves  of  half  the  room ; 
And  all  the  murders  metant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  languishing,  gray  eye ; 
Desist ; — ^less  wild  th*  attempt  would  be. 
To  warm  the  snows  of  Rhodope : 
Too  cold  to  feel,  too  proud  to  feign, 
For  him  you're  wise  and  fan*  in  vain ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  you  intend,  * 

Self  is  his  object,  aim,  and  end. 

Chill  shade  of  that  affected  peer. 
Who  dreided  mirth,  come  sately  here ' 
For  here  no  vulgar  joy  effiices 
Thy  rage  for  polish,  ton,  and  graces. 
Cold  Ceremony's  leaden  hand. 
Waves  o*er  the  room  her  poppy  wand , 
Arrives  the  stranger ;  every  guest 
Conspires  to  torture  the  distrest : 
At  once  they  rise — so  have  I  seen — 
You  guess  the  similie  I  mean. 
Take  what  comparison  you  ploase. 
The  crowded  streets,  the  swarming  bees. 
The  pebbles  on  the  shore  that  lie. 

The  late  earl  of  JfeiM/«&f  told  the  author  that  when 
he  was  ambassador  at  Paris,  he  was  assured  that  it  had 
not  been  unusual  for  those  persons  of  a  purer  taste  who 
fVequented  these  assemblies,  to  come  out  from  their  so> 
ciety  so  weary  of  wit  and  laboured  in^niiity,  that  they 
used  to  express  the  comfort  they  felt  in  thci  r  em»npip»< 
tion,  by  saying,  **  j§lloH$!/ai$ont  de»»o  leeismttr 

*  These  grave  and  formal  parties  now  scarcely  exist, 
having  been  swallowed  up  in  the  reigning  multitudi 
nous  assemblies. 
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The  stars  which  ibrm  the  ffaUxy  ; 
These  serve  V  embellish  what  is  said, 
And  show,  besides,  that  one  has  read  »"— 
At  once  they  rise — th*  astonishM  guest 
Back  in  a  corner  slinks,  distrest ; 
Scar'd  at  the  many  bowing  round, 
And  8hock*d  at  her  own  voice's  loand. 
Forgot  the  thing  she  meant  to  say. 
Her  words,  half-uttered  die  away ; 
In  sweet  oblivion  down  she  sinks. 
And  of  her  next  appointment  thinks. 
While  her  loud  neighbour  on  the  right. 
Boasts  what  she  has  to  do  to-night, 
So  very  much,  you'd  swear  her  pride  is 
To  match  the  labours  of  Alcidss  ; 
Tis  true,  in  hyperbolic  measure. 
She  nobly  calls  her  labours  Pleagure 
In  this  unlike  Alcuena's  son. 
She  never  means  they  should  be  done 
Her  fancy  of  no  limila  dreams. 
No  ne  plus  uZfro^tops  her  schemes; 
Twelve  I  she'd  have  scom'd  the  paltry  round, 
No  pillars  would  have  mark'd  her  bound ; 
Calpe  and  Abyla,  in  vain 
Had  nodded  cross  th'  opposing  main ; 
A  circumnavigator  she 
On  Ton's  illimitable  sea. 
We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  variooB, 
Of  routs,  not  social,  but  greeariouy; 
Where  high  heroic  self-denial 
Sustains  her  self-inflicted  trial. 
Day  lab'rers !  what  an  easy  life, 
To  feed  ten  children  and  a  wife ! 
No — I  may  jusler  pity  spare 
To  the  night  lab'rer's  keener  care ; 
A.nd,  pleas'd,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat. 
Where  Conversation  holds  her  seat 

Small  were  that  art  which  would  ensure 
The  circle's  boasted  quadrature  i 
See  Vesey's*  plastic  genius  make 
A  circle  every  figure  take; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  of  Geometry; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel. 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hard  to  spell ! 
The  enchantress  wav'd  her  hand,  and  spoke ! . 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke ; 
l^e  social  spirits  hover  round. 
And  bless  the  liberated  ground. 
Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thoughtless  age. 
Once  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round, 
And,  not  unheeded,  fell  the  sound ; 
The  Muse  his  honour'd  memory  weeps, 
For  Cato  now  with  Roscius  sleeps ! 
Here  once  HortensiusI  lov'd  to  sit. 
Apostate  now  from  social  wit : 
Ah !  why  in  wranglin?  senates  waste 
The  noblest  parts,  the  happiest  taste  7 
Why  democratic  thunders  wield. 
And  quit  the  Muses'  calmer  field  ? 
Ask  you  what  charms  this  gift'  dispense  ? 
Tis  the  strong  spell  of  Common  Sense. 
Away  dull  Ceremony  flew, 
4nd  with  her  bore  Detraction  too. 

*  This  amiable  lady  was  remarkable  for  her  talent  in 
breaking  the  formality  of  a  circle,  by  inviting  her  par- 
ties to  form  themselves  into  little  separate  groups. 

t  This  was  written  in  the  year  1787,  when  Mr.  Ed- 
nurd  Biirke  had  Joined  the  then  oppositio» 


Nor  only  geometric  ait, 
Doe^  this  presiding  power  impart ; 
But  chy mists  too,  who  want  tbe  ea 
Which  makes  or  mars  all  coalescence. 
Of  her  the  secret  rare  might  get, 
How  different  kinds  amalgamate : 
And  he,  who  wilder  studies  chose. 
Finds  here  a  new  metempsycbose ; 
How  forms  can  other  forma  assume 
Within  her  Py thagoric  room  ; 
Or  be,  and  stranger  is  th*  eventt 
The  very  things  which  Nature  meant , 
Nor  strive  b^  art  and  aflectation. 
To  cross  their  genuine  destination. 
Here  sober  duchesses  are  seen. 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  spleea» 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  science 
And  whigs  and  tories  in  alliance ; 
Poets,  fu&lling  Christian  duties. 
Just  lawyers,  reasonable  beauties; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  pay ; 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play ; 
Learn'd  antiquaries,  who  from  College, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledge  * 
And,  hear  it.  Age,  believe  it,  FoiitA,— 
Polemics,  really  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribe. 
Who've  seen  the  countries  they  describe ; 
Who  study'd  there,  so  strange  their  plan, 
Not  plants,  nor  herbs  alone,  but  man ; 
While  travellers,  of  other  notions. 
Scale  mountain  tops,  and  traverse  oceans , 
As  if  so  much  these  themes  engross. 
The  study  of  mankind,  was  moss. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partial. 
An  epigram  as  well  as  Marshall  ; 
Yet  in  all  female  worth  succeed. 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  the  task,  I  ween. 
To  name  the  groups  which  fill  the  scene  ^ 
But  rhymes  of  such  fastidious  nature, 
She  proudly  scorns  all  nomenclature. 
Nor  grace  our  northern  names  her  lips. 
Like  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships. 

Once — faithful  Memory !  heave  a  sigh 
Here  Roscius  gladdened  every  eye. 
Why  comes  not  Maro?  Far  from  town. 
He  rears  the  urn  to  Taste,  and  Brown^, 
Plants  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  Grat, 
Or  decks  his  English  garden  gay ; 
Whose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfiimCt 
And  promise  a  perennial  bloom. 
Taste  thou  the  gentler  joys  they  give. 
With  Horace  and  with  Leuus  live. 

Hail,  Conversation,  soothing  power. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  social  hour  ! 
Not  with  more  heartfelt  warmth,  at  least. 
Does  Leuus  bend,  thy  true  high  priest ; 
Than  I  the  lowest  of  thy  train. 
These  ^eld-flowers  bring  to  deck  thy  fanei 
Who  to  thy  shrine  like  him  can  haste. 
With  warmer  seal,  or  purer  taste  7 
O  may  thy  worship  long  prevail. 
And  thy  true  votaries  never  fail ! 
Long  may  thy  polish'd  altars  blaze' 
With  wax-lights'  nndiminish'd  rays ! 
Still  be  thy  nightly  offering  paid. 
Libations  large  of  lemonade ! 
On  silver  vases,  loaded,  rise 
The  biscuits'  ample  sacrifice! 
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Nor  be  the  milk  white  streams  forgot 
OrthlrBt-assuagin^r,  cool  orgeat ; 
Rise,  incense  pure  from  fVagrant  tea, 
Delicious  incense,  worthy  thee ! 

Hail,  Con?ersation,  heay'nly  fair, 
Thoa  bliss  of  life,  and  balm  of  care ! 
Still  may  thy  gentle  reign  extend. 
And  Taste  wi3i  Wit  and  Science  blend. 
Sofl  polisher  of  ragged  man ! 
Refiner  of  the  sociu  plan ! 
For  thee,  best  solace  of  his  toil ! 
The  sage  consumes  his  midnight  oil  I 
And  keeps  late  vigils,  to  produce 
Materials  for  thy  future  use. 
Calls  forth  the  else  neglected  knowledge," 
Of  schod,  of  travel,  and  of  college. 
If  none  behold,  ah !  wherefbre  fair  ? 
Ah  wherefore  wise,  if  none  must  hear  7 
Oar  intellectual  ore  must  shine, 
Not  slumber,  idly,  in  the  mine. 
Let  Education's  moral  mint  « 

The  noblest  images  imprint ; 
Let  Taste  her  curious  touchstone  hold. 
To  try  if  standard  be  the  gold ; 
Bat  *ti8  thy  commerce  Conversation, 
Must  give  it  use  by  circulation ; 
That  noblest  commerce  of  mankind. 
Whose  precious  merchandise  is  Miin> ! 

What  stoic  traveller  would  try 
A  sterile  soil,  and  parching  sky, 
Or  bear  th*  intemperate  northern  zone. 
If  what  he  saw  must  ne^er  be  known  ? 
For  this  he  bids  his  home  &rewell ; 
The  joy  of  seeing  is  to  tell. 
Trust  me,  he  never  would  have  stirr'd. 
Were  he  forbid  to  speak  a  word ; 
And  Cariosity  would  sleep, 
If  her  own  secrets  she  must  keep 
The  bliss  of  tcUtng  what  is  past 
Becomes  her  rich  reward  at  last 
Who  mock*d  at  death,  and  danger  smile, 
To  steal  one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 
Who,  at  Palmyra  risk  his  neck. 
Or  search  the  ruins  of  Balbeck; 
If  these  must  hide  old  Nilus'  fount. 
Nor  Lybian  tafes  at  home  recount; 
If  those  must  sink  their  learned  labour. 
Nor  with  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  ? 
Rsnge — study — think-^o  all  we  can. 
Colloquial  pleasures  are  for  man. 

Yet  not  from  low  desire  to  shine 
Does  Genius  toil  in  Learning's  mine ; 
Not  to  indulge  in  idle  vision, 
Bat  strike  now  light  by  strong  collision, 
^f  CojfVKRSATioN,  Wisdom's  friend. 
This  is  the  object  and  the  end. 
Of  moral  truth  man's  proper  science, 
With  sense  and  learning  in  alliance. 
To  search  the  d'^pths,  and  thence  produce 
What  tends  to  practice  and  to  use. 
And  next  in  value  we  shall  find 
What  mends  the  taste  and  forms  the  mind ; 
I^  high  those  truths  in  estimation, 
^  hose  search  is  crown'd  with  demonstration ; 
1o  these  assign  no  scanty  praise, 
Oar  taste  which  clears,  our  views  which  raise. 
For  grant  the  mathematic  truth 
^st  balances  the  mind  of  youth ; 
^et  scarce  the  truth  of  Taste  is  found 
10  grow  frcm  principles  less  sound. 


0*er  books  the  mind  inactive  lies, 
Books,  the  mind's  food,  not  exercise ! 
Her  vigorous  wings  she  scarcely  feels, 
*Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  calPd  forth. 
She  rises,  conscious  of  hor  worth ; 
And,  at  her  new-found  powers  elated. 
Thinks  them  not  rous'd,  but  new  created. 

Enlighten'd  spirits]  you,  who  ^low 
What  diarms  from  polish'd  converse  flow. 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  pure  delight 
When  kindling  sympathies  unite ; 
When  correspondent  tastes  impart 
Communion  sweet  from  heart  to  heart 
You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need 
Which  vulgar  souls  to  union  lead ; 
1^0  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  meaning  caught  ere  well  'tis  told . 
In  taste,  in  fearning,  wit,  or  science, 
Still  kindled  souls  demand  alliance : 
Each  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
The  imaffe  answering  to  his  mind. 
But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike ; 
The  flash  of  intellect  expires. 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  fires : 
The  language  to  th'  elect  alone 
Is,  like  the  mason's  mi^stery  known 
In  vain  th'  unerring  sign  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  trade. 
What  lively  pleasure  to  divine. 
The  thongnt  implied,  the  hinted  line, 
To  feel  Allusion's  artful  force. 
And  trace  the  image  to  it's  source ! 
Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatter'd  rays, 
'Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze ; 
The  works  of  a^es  start  to  view, 
And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  ports  if  thus  we  praise. 
What  noble  altars  should  we  raise. 
Those  sacrifices  could  we  see 
Which  Wit,  O  Virtue  !  makes  to  theo  . 
At  once  the  rising  thought  to  dash, 
To  quench  at  once  the  bursting  flash ! 
The  shining  Mischief  to  subdue, 
And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasure  too ! 
Tho'  Venus^  self,  could  j»)u  detect  her. 
Imbuing  with  her  richeH  nectar. 
The  thought  unchaste — to  check  that  thought, 
To  spurn  a  fame  so  dearly  bought ; 
This  is  high  Principle's  controul ! 
This  is  true  continence  of  soul ! 
Blush,  heroes,  at  your  cheap  renown, 
A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plundet'd  town ! 
Your  conquests  were  to  gain  a  oame, 
This  conquest  triumphs  over  fame ; 
So  pure  its  essence,  'twere  destroy'd 
If  known,  and  if  commended,  void 
Amidst  the  brightest  truths  believ'd 
Amidst  the  fairest  deeds  achiev'd, 
Shall  stand  recorded  and  admir'd. 
That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  inspir'd  I 

But  let  the  letter'd  and  the  fair. 
And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  beware ; 
You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  fail. 
Forgive  the  hint  which  ends  my  tale. 
O  shun  the  perils  which  attend 
On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  friends ; 
Tho'  Science  nnrs'd  yon  in  her  bowers, 
Tho'  Fancy  crown  your  brow  with  flowers 


IS 
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Each  thoaght,  tho*  bright  Inventioii  fill, 

Tho*  Attic  bees  each  word  distU ; 

Yet,  if  one  gracious  power  refuse 

Her  gentle  inflaence  to  infuse ; 

If  she  withhold  her  magic  speQ, 

Nor  in  th«  social  circle  dwell ; 

In  vain  shall  listening  crowds  approYO, 

They  Ml  praise  you,  but  they  will  not  love. 

What  is  this  power,  you*re  loth  to  mention. 

This  charm,  tbis  witchcraft?  His  Attention  : 

Mute  angel,  yes ;  thy  look  dispense 

The  eilence  of  intelligence ; 

Thy  graceful  furm  I  well  discern, 

In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 

*Tis  thou  for  talents  shah  obtain 

That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain; 


Thy  wond*rous  power,  thy  secret  charm. 
Shall  Envy  of  her  sting  disarm ; 
Thy  silent  flattery  soothes  our  spirit. 
And  we  forgive  eclipsing  merit ; 
Our  jealous  souls  no  longer  burn, 
Nor  hate  thee,  tho*  thou  shine  jn  turn , 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  fkult. 
And  love  and  praise  are  cheaply  bought. 

With  mild  complacency  to  hear, 
Tho'  somewhat  long  the  tale  appear,— 
The  dull  relation  to  attend. 
Which  mars  the  story  you  could  mend ; 
*Tis  more  than  wit,  'tis  moral  beauty, 
*Tis  pleasure  rising  out  otdatj. 
Nor  vainly  think,  tiie  time  you  waste, 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste. 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  little  poem  was  never  beftre  published.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  earl  of 
Orford  at  his  press  «t  Strawberry-hill,  and  given  to  a  few  particular  u-iends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
In  the  gardene  of  the  palace  of  Fulham  is  a  dark  recess ;  at  the  end  of  this  stands  a  chair, 
which  once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonnbr. — ^A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
years  after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Bonnkr.  one  morning  just  as  the  clock  of  the  Gothic  chapel 
had  struck  six,  undertook  to  cut  with  his  own  hand  a  narrow  walk  through  this  thicket,  whic^ 
IS  since  called  the  Monk'9'Walk,  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  clear  the  way,  than  lo!  suddenly 
up-started  from  the  chair  the  ghost  of  bishop  Bonnkr,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bitter  indigna- 
tion, uttered  the  following  verses. 


Rdoemkr,  hold !  ah,  spare  my  shade, 

Respect  the  hallow'd  dead  ! 
Fain  pray*r !  I  see  the  op*ning  glade. 

See  utter  darkness  fled. 
Just  so  your  innovating  hand 

Let  in  the  moral  light ; 
So,  chasM  from  this  bewdderM  land, 

Fled  intellectual  night. 
Where  now  that  holy  ffloom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  from  vu^ar  ken  7 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks  were  men  ? 
The  tangled  masses  of  the  schools. 

Which  spread  so  thick  before ; 
Which  knaves  entwin'd  to  puzzle  fools, 

ShdT  catch  mankind  no  more. 
Those  charming  intricacies  where  ? 

Those  venerable  lies  1 
Those  legends,  eoce  the  church's  care? 

Those  sweet  perplexities  ? 
Ah  !  fatal  age,  whose  sons  combinM 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  us : 
Ah !  fatal  age,  which  gave  mankind 

A  Luther  and  a  Faubtus  !* 
Had  only  Jack  and  MARTiNt  liv^d, 

Our  pow*r  had  slowly  fled ; 
Our  influence  longer  had  survivM 

Had  layman  never  read. 

*  The  nme  am  which  brought  heresy  Into  the  chureh, 
nnhannly  introducOd  prinUng  among  the  arte,  by  which 
meane  the  Scriptaret  were  unlackily  diesentinated 
amoDg  the  yalgar. 

'  t  How  bishop  Bonntr  came  to  have  read  SmifVM  Tate 
of  a  rub  it  may  now  be  in  vain  to  inquire. 


For  knowledge  flew,  like  magic  spell, 

By  typographic  art; 
Oh,  shame !  a  peasant  now  can  toll 

If  priests  the  truth  impart. 
Te  councils,  pilgrimages,  creeds 

Synods,  decrees,  and  rules ! 
Ye  warrants  of  unholy  deeds. 

Indulgences  and  bulls ! 
Where  are  ye  now  7  and  where,  alas  T 

The  pardons  we  dispense ! 
And  penances,  the  spcoge  of  sins ; 

And  Peter's  holy  pence  7 
Where  now  the  beads  that  used  to  swell 

Lean  Virtue's  spare  amount  7 
Here  only  faith  and  goodness  fill 
'   A  heretic's  account 
But  soil — what  gracious  form  appears 

Is  this  a  convent's  life ! 
Atrocious  sight !  by  all  my  Aars, 

A  prelate  with  a  wiib ! 
Ah !  sainted  Mart,*  not  for  this 

Our  pious  labour's  join'd ; 
The  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  ev'n  Gardmsr's  mind, 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties. 

Which  mar  the  cloister's  plan ; 
Hence  all  the  weak  fbnd  charities, 

Which  makes  man  feel  fl>r  man. 
But  torlur'd  Memory  vainly  speaks 

The  projects  we  design'd ; 

> 

*  An  orthodox  queen  of  the  sixteenth  eentory,  wh« 
laboured  with  misht  and  main,  conjointly  with  these 
two  venerable  biuope  to  extinguieh  a  daogerons  heresv 
yeleped  the  Reformation. 
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While  fhifl  apostate  bishop  seeks 

Hie  freedom  of  mankind. 
Oil,  born  in  eT*ry  thin?  to  shake 

The  sjrstems  plann'd  by  me ! 
80  heterodox,  that  he  woald  make 

Both  soul  and  body  free. 
Nor  clime  norecdonr  stAv  his  hand ; 

With  charity  deprav*J, 
He  wocdd  from  Thames  to  Gambia's  strand. 

Have  all  be  free  and  saT*d. 
And  who  shall  change  his  wayward  heart 

His  wilfkl spirit  torn? 


For  those  his  labours  canH  convert, 
His  wealmess  will  not  burn. 

A  GOOD  OLD  PAPIST 
Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

*«*  By  the  lapse  of  time  the  three  Ia«t  atansai  an  be- 
come anintelligi Ua.  Old  chrooidei  say,  that  towarde 
the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  bill  was  tNrouriit  iii> 
to  the  British  pailiament,  by  in  active  young  relonDer, 
for  the  abolition  of  a  pretended  traffic  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. But  this  only  shows  how  littli^  &ith  is  to  be  given 
to  the  exasgerations  of  history ;  Ibr  as  no  vestige  of 
this  incredible  trade  now  remains,  we  loolc  upon  tlw 
whole  story  to  have  been  one  of  those  iictions,  not  na- 
common  among  authors,  to  bladcen  the  memory  of  for 
meragesL 


FLORIO. 

A  TALE  FOR  FINE  GENTLEBiSN  AND  FINE  LADIE& 

IN  TWO  PARTS. 


TO  THE  HON.  HORACE  WALPOLE.* 

Ht  Diab.  Sir,— ^-It  woald  be  very  flattering  to  me,  if  I  might  hope  th&f  the  littk  tale,  which 
I  now  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  yon,  could  amuse  a  few  moments  of  your  tedious  indispc 
•ition.  It  is,  I  confess,  but  a  paltry  retom  for  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  information  and 
^ant  amusement  which  I  have  received  fjtom  your  spirited  and  very  entertsjning  writings : 
jet  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  receive  it  with  favour,  as  a  small  ofibrtng  of  esteem  and  grati- 
tude ;  as  an  offering  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  little  value. 

The  slight  verses,  sir,  which  I  place  under  your  protection,  will  not,  I  fbar,  impress  the  world 
with  a  very  fovourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers ;  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected  of  having 
■ome  taste,  and  of  keeping  good  company,  when  I  oonfbss  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  <» 
my  life  have  been  nassed  m  your  conversation.  I  should  be  unjust  to  your  very  engaging  and 
weU-bred  turn  of  wit,  if  I  did  not  declare  that,  among  all  the  lively  and  brilliant  things  1  have 
beard  from  you,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  an  ungenerous  one.  Let  me 
be  allowed  to  bear  my  fbeble  testimony  to  your  temperate  use  of  this  charming  faculty,  so  de> 
lightfbl  in  itself,  but  which  can  only  be  sanly  trusted  in  such  hands  as  yours,  where  it  is  guard* 
ed  by  politeness,  and  directed  by  humanity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

January,  27, 1786.  THE  AUTHOR 

fterwards  Earl  of  Orfoid. 


PARTI. 


Fioiio,  a  youth  «f  gay  renown, 
Wbo  figur*d  much  about  the  town. 
Had  pass'd,  with  general  approbation. 
The  modish  forms  of  education ; 
Knew  what  was  proper  to  be  known, 
Tb'  establishM  jargon  of  bon-ton ; 
1^  learnt,  with  very  moderate  readmg, 
^e  wbole  new  system  of  good  breeding : 
at  studied  to  be  bold  and  rode. 
Tbo*  native  fbeling  would  intrude : 
Unlucky  sense  and  sympathy, 
Spoilt  the  vain  thing  he  strove  to  be. 
For  FiAEio  was  not  meant  by  nature, 
^  Billy  or  a  worthless  creature : 
ge  had  a  heart  dispos'd  to  fbel, 
^  life  and  spirit  taste  and  seal ; 
^u  handsome,  generous ;  but  by  fiite, 
ftedettin'd  to  a  large  esUte ! 
Ue&ce,  all  that  gracM  his  opening  days, 
Wu  marrM  by  pleuroNb  s|Kiilt  ^  praise 


The  Destiny,  who  wove  the  thread 
Of  Florio*s  bein^,  sighM,  and  said, 
'  Poor  youth  !  this  cumbrous  twist  of  gold. 
More  than  my  shuttle  well  can  hold. 
For  which  thy  anxious  father  toH'd, 
Thy  white  and  even  thread  has  spoil'd : 
"Tis  this  shall  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  sense,  simpUdty  and  truth, 
Thy  erring  fire,  by  wealth  mislead, 
Sbul  scatter  pleasures  round  thy  head. 
When  wholesome  discipline's  controult 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  soul ; 
Coldly  thou*lt  toil  for  Learning's  prize. 
For  why  should  he  that's  rich  be  wise  ? 

The  graeions  Master  of  mankind. 
Who  knew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  blind. 
In  mercy,  tho*  in  anger  said. 
That  man  should  earn  his  dally  bread 
His  lot,  inaction  renders  worse, 
'  While  labour  mitigates  the  curse. 
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The  idle,  life^e  worst  burthens  bear, 
And  meet,  what  toil  escapes,  despair ! 

Forgive,  nor  lay  the  fault  on  me, 
This  mixture  of  mythology  ; 
The  muse  of  Paradise  has  deign*d 
With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feign'd ; 
And  tho'  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Milton,  of  thy  strain. 
Will  never  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts. 
He  may  be  like  thee  in  thy  faults ! 

Exhausted  Floaio,  at  the  afe. 
When  youth  should  rush  on  glory's  stage; 
When  fife  should  open  fresh  and  knew, 
And  ardent  Hope  her  schemes  pursue ; 
Of  youthful  gaiety  bereft. 
Had  scarce  an  unbroachM  pleasure  left; 
He  found  already  to  his  cost. 
The  shining  gloss  of  life  was  lost ; 
And  Pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude. 
She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursu'd ; 
Or  if,  overtaken  and  caress*d, 
He  Ioath*d  and  left  her  when  possessed. 
But  Florio  knew  the  world  that  science 
Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance ; 
He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  knpwn. 
Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town ; 
In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find, 
All  think  their  little  set — ^mankind. 

Tho*  high  renown  the  youth  had  gained. 
No  flagrant  crimes  his  life  had  stain*d. 
No  tool  of  falsehood,  slave  of  passion. 
But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  FAsmov. 
Tho'  known  aaong  a  certain  $et^ 
He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  shudder'd  at  the  dicer's  box. 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox. 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid, 
And  bargains  kept  as  well  as  made.  . 
His  growing  credit  as  a  sinner. 
Was  that  he  lik*d  to  spoil  a  dinner ; 
Made  pleasure  and  made  business  wait, 
And  still,  by  system,  came  too  lata ; 
Yet,  'twas  a  hopeful  indication. 
On  which  to  fbrund  a  reputation ; 
Small  habits  well  pursu'd  betimes, 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
And  who  a  justor  claim  preferr'd. 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word ! 

His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice, 
'Twas  lounging,  sauntering,  eating  ice : 
Walk  up  and  £>wn  St  James's-street, 
Full  fiAy  times  the  youth  you'd  meet : 
He  hated  cards,  detested  drinkinsf. 
But  stroll'd  to  shun  the  toil  of  thmking ; 
'Twas  doin|r  nothing  was  his  curse, 
ts  there  a  vice  can  j^ague  us  werse  7 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread, 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  taay  be  ftd, 
Feels  less  &tigued  than  that  decreed 
To  him  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 
Not  all  the  peril  of  temptations. 
Not  all  the  conflict  of  the  passione, 
Can  quench  the  spark  of  glory's  flame, 
Or  quite  extinguish  virtue's  name ; 
Like  the  true  taste  for  genuine  saunter. 
Like  sloth,  the  soul^s  most  dire  enchanter. 
The  active  fires  that  stir  the  breast, 
Her  poppies  charm  to  fatal  rest, 
They  rule  in  short  and  quick  suceession, 

li  BUOfVH  keeps  one  long,  fast  possession^; 


Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos'dy 
Th'  usurper  rage  is  soon  depos'd ; 
Intemperance,  where  there's  no  temptatioHi* 
Makes  voluntary  abdication ; 
^  Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife, 
But  Indolence  is  kins  for  life. 
The  despot  twists  witL  soft  control, 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul. 

Yet  tho'  so  polish'd  Floaio's  breeding, 
Think  him  not  ignorant  of  reading ; 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours, 
Subscrib'd  at  Hooxham's,  saw  the  papers 
Was  deep  in  poet's  corner  wit ; 
Knew  what  was  in  italics  writ ; 
Explain'd  fictitious  names  at  w^ 
Each  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  oft,  in  paragraphs,  his  name 
Gave  symptom  sweet  of  growing  &me, 
Tho'  yet  they  only  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Flo&io  lov'd  to  see  in  print, 
His  ample  buckles'  alter'd  snaps. 
His  buttons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  bore,  or  banish  quiz  ; 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown^ 
And  early  starts  for  Fashion's  crown ; 
In  time  that  glorious  prize  may  wields 
Which  clubs,  and  ev'n  Newmarket  yield. 
He  studied  while  he  dress'd,  for  true  'tis. 
He  read  eompendiumey  extracU,  beautie$t 
Abreges,  dictionaries,  recueile, 
Mercures,  joumaux,  extracted  and/etiifles , 
No  work  in  substance  now  is  follow'd. 
The  chemic  extract  only's  swallow'd. 
He  lik'd  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  other's  books , 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces. 
By  plucking  bon^mots  from  their  places 
He  wonders  any  writing  sells. 
But  these  spic'd  mushrooms  and  morells 
His  palate  these  alone  can  touch. 
Where  every  mouthful  is  bonne  bouehe. 
Some  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took. 
Was  ul  he  read  of  any  book; 
For  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system. 
He  let  them  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  play  he  saw  a  part, 
And  all  the  anas  had  by  heart ; 
He  found  whatever  they  produco 
Is  fit  for  conversation-use ; 
Learning  so  ready  for  display, 
A  page  would  prime  him  for  a  day ; 
They  cram  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge, 
With  smacks  of  toil,  and  smells  of  college 
Which  in  the  memory  useless  lies. 
Or  only  makes  men — ^good  and  wise. 
This  might  have  merit  once  indeed. 
But  now  for  other  ends  we  read. 

A  firiend'he  had,  Bdxario  hight, 
A  reasoning,  reading,  learned  wight , 
At  least,  with  men  of  Fix>aio'8  breiedlof 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading. 
He  knew  each  stale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  f^ilosophy ; 
And  then,  we  fairly  may  presume, 
From  PniRBo  down  to  t>Ayii>  Hume, 
'Twere  difficult  to  single  out 
A  man  more  full  of  shallow  doubt; 
He  knew  the  little  sceptic  prattle. 
The  sopaist's  paltry  arts  of  battle . 
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Talked  gravely  of  Ih'  Atomic  dance, 
Of  moral  fitness,  fate,  and  chance; 
Admir*d  the  system  of  Lucritius, 
Whose  matchless  verse  makes  nonsense  spe- 
cious ! 
To  this  his  doctrine  owes  its  merits, 
Like  pois*noas  reptiles  kept  in  spirits. 
Tho*  sceptics  dull  his  scheme  rehearse, 
Who  have  not  souls  to  taste  his  verse. 

Bellario  founds  his  reputation 
On  dry  stale  jokes,  about  creation ; 
Would  prove,  by  argument  circuitous, 
Tho  combination  was  fortuitous. 
Swore  .priests*  whole  trade  was  to  deceive, 
And  prey  on  bigots  who  believe ; 
With  bitter  ridicule  could  jeer, 
And  had  the  true  free-thinking  sneer. 
Grave  argumente  he  had  in  store. 
Which  have  been  answerM  o*er  and  o*er ; 
And  us*d,  with  wond^rous  penetration 
The  trite,  old  trick  of  false  citation ; 
From  ancient  authors  fond  to  quote 
A  phrase  or  thought  they  never  wrote. 

Upon  bis  highest  shelf  there  stood 
The  classics  neatly  cut  in  wood ; 
And  in  a  more  commodious  station. 
You  found  them  in  a  French  translation : 
He  swears,  *tis  from  the  Greek  he  quotes, 
But  keeps  the  French — just  for  the  notes. 
He  worshippM  certain  modern  names 
Who  history  write  in  epigrams. 
In  pointed  periods,  shining  phrases. 
And  all  the  small  poetic  daisies, 
Which  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  style, 
Where  fact  is  dropt  to  raise  a  smile ; 
Where  notes  indecent  or  profane 
Serve  to  raise  doubte,  but  not  explain . 
Where  all  is  spangle,  glitter,  show. 
And  truth  is  overlaid  below : 
Arte  8com*d  by  History^s  sober  muse, 
Arte  Ci^axzinDON  disdainM  to  use. 
Whate'er  the  subject  of  debate, 
*Twaa  larded  still  with  sceptic  prate ; 
Begin  whatever  theme  you  will, 
Tn  unbelief  he  lands  you  still ; 
The  good,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  feel 
Not  half  this  proselyting  zeal: 
While  cold  their  master*s  cause  to  own 
Content  to  ^  to  heaven  alone ; 
Hie  infidel  m  liberal  trim, 
Would  carry  all  the  world  with  him : 
Would  treat  his  wife,  friend,*  kindred,  nation. 
Mankind — with  what !  Annihilation. 

Tho'  Floeio  did  not  quite  believe  him. 
He  thought,  why  should  a  friend  deceive  him  7 
Much  as  he  priz*d  Bkllasxo's  wit. 
He  liked  not  all  his  notions  yet ; 
He  thought  him  charming,  pleasant,  odd. 
But  hopM  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
Yet  such  the  charms  that  grac'd  his  tongue, 
He  knew  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
Tho'  Florio  tried  a  thousand  ways. 
Truth's  insuppressive  torch  would  blaze ; 
Where  once  her  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
If  ever  it  go  fairly  out 

Yet,  under  great  Bkllario's  care. 
He  gain'd  each  day  a  bettor  air ; 
With  many  a  leader  of  renown. 
Deep  in  the  learning  of  the  town, 
Who  never  other  science  knew, 


But  what  from  that  prime  source  they  drew ;    ^ 

Fleas'd,  to  the  opera  they  repair,  * 

To  get  recruite  of  knowledge  there ; 

Mythology  fain  at  a  glance. 

And  learn  the  classics  from  a  dance : 

In  Ovid  they  ne'er  car'd  a  groat. 

How  far'd  the  vent'rous  Argonaut  ; 

Yet  charm'd  they  see  Medea,  rise 

On  fiery  draerohato  the  skies. 

For  Dido,*  tho'  they  never  knew  her 

As  Maro's  magic  pencil  drew  her. 

Faithful  and  fond,  and  broken-hearted, 

Her  pious  vagabond  departed ; 

Yet,  for  DiDONE  how  they  roar 

And  Cam  !  Cara  !  loud  encore. 

One  taste,  Bellario's  soul  possess'd 
The  master  passion  of  his  breast ; 
It  was  not  one  of  those  frail  joys. 
Which,  by  possession,  quickly  cloys 
This  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
'Twas  action,  and  'twas  passion  too 
For  tho'  the  business  might  be  finish'd , 
The  pleasure  scarcely  was  diminish'd ; 
Did  be  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk. 
He  liv'd  it  o'er  again  in  talk ; 
Prolong'd  the  fugitive  delight. 
In  words  by  day,  in  dreams  by  night, 
'Twas  eating  did  his  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure ; 
Tho'  once  this  name,  as  I  opine. 
Meant  not  such  men  as  live  to  dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modern  wite  assure  us. 
That's  all  they  know  of  Epicurus  : 
They  fondly  fancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  chief  good  of  that  fam'd  Grecian. 
To  live  in  gardens  full  of  flowers. 
And  talk  Philosophy  in  bowers. 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood. 
To  descant  on  the  woereign  good. 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  rounder. 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  sounder ; 
Their  bolder  standards  they  erect. 
To  form  a  more  substentisJ  sect ; 

Old  Epicurus  would  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  is  their  aummum  honum. 
Mora  like  you'll  find  such  sparks  as  these, 
To  Epicurus'  deities ; 
Like  them  they  mix  not  with  afiairs. 
But  loll  and  laugh  at  human  cares. 
To  beaux  this  difference  is  allow'd, 
They  choose  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
Beixario  had  embrac'd  with  glee. 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Florio's  father  had  a  friend. 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send ; 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estete. 
Whose  heart  was  warm,  whose  bounty  great 
Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread. 
The  sick  were  cheer'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 
Resentment  vanish'd  where  he  came ; 
And  lawsuite  fled  before  his  name ; 
The  old  esteem'd,  the  young  caress'd  hira, 
And  all  the  smiling  village  bless'd  him, 
Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate. 
Sat  Plenty,  and  old-fashioned  stete : 
Scarce  Prudence  could  his  bounties  stint;-' 
Such  characters  are  out  of  print ; 
O !  would  kind  heav'n,  the  age  to  mend, 

*  Medea  and  Dido  vreie  tlio  two  reigning  coeras  i 
this  time.  •  -•   1- 
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A  now  editkm  of  them  fend, 
Btfbre  our  tottering  cuUee  fall* 
And  ewanmng  naCobe  eeize  on  all! 

Some  little  whims  he  had,  'tie  truot 
fiat  they  were  harmleie,  and  were  few ; 
He  dreaded  noncht  like  alteratiooi 
Improvement  stDl  waa  innovation ; 
He  eaid,  when  any  change  waa  brewing. 
Reform  waa  a  hne  name  for  ruin  ;** 
Thia  maxim  firmly  he  would  hold, 
*  That  always  muat  be  good  that*a  old.* 
The  acta  which  dignify  the  day 
He  thought  portended  its  decay : 
And  fear*d  twould  show  a  falling  state, 
If  SruuffHOLD  should  give  way  to  Tatb. 
The  church's  downfaU  he  predicted. 
Were  modem  tunes  not  interdicted ; 
He  scorn'd  them  all,  but  crown'd  with  palm 
The  man  who  set  the  hundredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  parts,  of  moderate  wit. 
But  parts  for  life  and  business  fit : 
WhatB*er  the  theme ;  he  did  not  fail. 
At  popery  and  the  French  to  rail ; 
And  started  wide,  with  fond  digression 
To  praise  the  proteslant  succession. 
Of  B]jLCK8TONB  hc  had  read  a  part. 
And  all  Bokm's  Jcstice  knew  by  heart 
He  thought  man's  life  too  short  to  waste 
On  idle  things  call'd  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  might  lose  no  minute, 
His  very  verse  had  business  in  it 
He  ne'er  had  heard  of  bards  of  Grcecx, 
But  had  read  half  of  Drsa's  Fleeck. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider. 
His  Georgics,  *  Philv s  upon  cider :' 
Hc  could  produce  in  proper  place, 
rhree  apt  quotations  from  the  *  Chase,'! 
jLnd  in  the  hall,  from  day  to  day, 
Did  Isaac  Walton's  Angler  lay. 

This  good  and  venerable  knight 
Dne  daughter  had,  his  soul's  ddight : 
For  fiice  no  mortal  could  resist  her, 
the  smil'd  like  Hub's  youngest  sister ; 
Rer  life,  as  lovely  aa  her  face. 
Each  duty  mark  d  with  every  grace ; 
Her  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading, 
Her  native  sweetness  bv  good-breeding : 
She  had  perus'd  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  or  later  a^ ; 
But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  $>und 
On  sacred,  not  on  classic  ground ; 
'Twas  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew, 
And  well  she  practis'd  what  she  knew. 
Led  by  Simplicity  divine. 
She  pleas'd,  and  never  tried  iq  shine ; 
She  eave  to  chance  each  unschool'd  feature. 
And  left  her  cause  to  sense  and  nature. 

The  sire  of  Fjuoeio,  ere  he  died, 
Decreed  fair  Ceua  Fuoaio's  bride 
Bade  him  his  latest  wish  attend. 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend ; 
When  the  last  rites  to  him  were  paid. 
He  charg'd  him  to  address  the  maid : 
Sir  Gii«BE|tT's  heart  the  wish  approv'd 
For  much  his  ancient  friend  he  lov'd. 

Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  fly, 

*  These  lines  weie  written  many  years  befbre  tbe 
Pkeaeh  rerolution  liad  in  a  manner  realised  Bit  OU- 
htrVt  idea  of  rtfarwu 
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And  the  last  gray  was  now  thnrwn  by « 
Fix>Bio  reluctant,  calls  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  sire  too  kind : 
Yet  go  he  must ;  he  must  fulfil 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will : 
Go,  at  that  precious  hour  of  prime. 
Go,  at  that  swarming,  bustling  time. 
When  the  full  town  to  jov  invites, 
Distracted  with  its  own  delights ; 
When  Pleasure  poors  from  her  full  um» 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  its  turn ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  blaze. 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  wavs; 
When,  on  his  tablets,  there  were  found 
Engagements  for  full  six  weeks  round ; 
Must  leave,  with  grief  and  desperation. 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitation. 
And  all  the  ravishing  delifhts 
Of  slavish  days,  and  sleeiuess  nights. 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  tyrant  Power  drags  dopri^ 
With  hand  despotic  from  the  town. 
When  Auf  ack's  doors  wide  open  stand. 
And  the  gay  partner's  ofler'd  hand 
Courts  to  the  dance ;  when  steaming  zoomi^ 
Fetid  with  ungents  and  perfumes. 
Invite  you  to  the  mobs  polite 
Of  three  sure  balls  in  one  ehort  night 
You  may  conceive  what  Fijoeio  felt. 
And  sympathetically  melt ; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire 
To  lawns  and  woodlands  to  retire. 
When,  freed  from  Winter's  lev  chain. 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  on  the  Houn, 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow'rs ; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thro'  the  grove. 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love ; 
When  new. born  breezes  sweep  the  vale. 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. 


PART  IL 

Six  bays  unconscioQs  of  their  weight. 
Soon  lodg'd  him  at  Sir  Gilbert's  gate  • 
His  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  faster, 
Announc'd  th'  arrival  of  his  master: 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door. 
The  hall  re^cho'd  to  the  roar ; 
Since  first  the  castle  walls  were  rear'd 
So  dread  a  sound  had  ne'er  been  heard; 
The  din  alarm'd  the  frijHhten'd  deer, 
Who  in  a  corner  slunk  for  fi»r , 
The  butler  thought  'twas  beat  of  drum. 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come  • 
It  ting'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  face. 
He  thought  himself  in  Portland-place. 
Short  joy !  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Clos'd  on  him  with  its  ponderous  weight 
Who,  like  Sir  Gilbert,  now  was  blest  T 
With  rapture  he  embrac'd  his  guest 
Fair  Ceua  blush'd,  and  Florio  utter'd 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  mutter'd 
Disjointed  words — as,  *  honour !  pleasure . 
'  Kind ! — vastly  good,  ma'am ! — beyond  mtm 

sure: 
Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  fashion 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  passion 
Yet,  tho'  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Florio  soon  found  he  had  a  heart ; 
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He  law ;  and  but  that  admiration 
Had  been  too  active,  too  like  passion ; 
Or  had  he  been  to  Ton  less  true, 
Cupid  had  shot  him  thro*  and  thro' ; 
But,  vainly  speeds  the  surest  dart. 
Where  Fashion's  mail  defends  the  heart; 
The  shaft  her  cold  repulsion  found, 
And  fell  without  the  pow'r  to  wound : 
For  FAsmON,  with  a  mother^s  joy, 
DippM  in  her  lake  the  darling  bo^ ; 
That  lake,  whose  chilling  waves  impart 
The  gih  to  fireexe  the  warmest  heart : 
Yet  gfuarded  as  he  was  with  phlegm. 
With  such  deliffht  he  ej'd  the  dame, 
Found  his  cold  heart  to  melt  before  her. 
And  felt  lo  ready  to  adore  her ; 
That  Fashion  fear'd  her  son  would  yield. 
And  flew  to  snatch  him  from  the  field ; 
0*er  his  toudiM  heart  her  oegis  threw. 
The  goddess  mother  straight  he  knew ; 
Her  power  he  own'd,  she  saw  and  smil'd. 
And  claim*d  the  triumph  of  her  child. 

CxLU  a  table  still  supplied. 
Which  modish  luxury  might  deride  : 
A  modest  feast  the  hope  conveys. 
The  master  eats  on  other  days ; 
While  gorgeous  banquets  ofl  bespeak 
A  hungry  nouaehold  all  the  week. 
A  decent  elegance  was  there. 
And  Plenty  with  her  liberal  air. 
But  vulgar  Plenty  gave  offence, 
And  shockM  poor  Florio's  nicer  sense » 
Patient  he  yielded  to  his  fate. 
When  good  Sir  Gilbert  pilM  his  plate ; 
He  bow'd  submissive,  made  no  question, 
But  that  *twas  sovereign  for  digestion ; 
But,  sucn  was  his  unlucky  whim. 
Plain  meats  would  ne'er  agree  with  him ; 
Yet  feign'd  to  praise  the  Gothic  treat, 
And,  if  he  ate  not,  seem'd  to  eat 

In  sleep  sad  FLoaio  hop'd  to  find, 
The  pleasnres  he  had  left  behind. 
He  dreamt,  and  lo !  to  charm  his  eyes. 
The  form  of  Wkltjk*  seem'd  to  rise; 
The  gracious  vision  wav'd  his  wand. 
And  bani^uets  sprung  to  Florio's  hand ; 
Th'  imaginary  savours  rose 
In  temptinff  odours  to  his  nose. 
A  bell,  not  Taney's  false  creation, 
Gives  joyful  *  note  of  preparation  :* 
He  starts,  he  wakes,  the  bell  he  hears ; 
Alas !  it  rings  for  morning  pray'rs. 

But  how  to  spend  next  tedious  morning, 
Was  past  his  possible  discerning; 
Uuable  to  amuse  himself. 
He  tumbled  every  well-ranged  shelf; 
This  book  was  dull,  and  that  was  wise, 
And  this  was  monstrous  as  to  size. 
With  eager  joy  he  gobbled  down 
Whate'er  related  to  the  town ; 
Whate'er  look'd  small,  whate'er  lookM  new 
Half-bonnd,  or  stitch'd  in  pink  or  blue ; 
Old  play-biUa,  Astiat's  last  year's  feats. 
And  Opera  dupntes  in  sheets. 
As  these  dear  records  meet  his  eyes. 
Ghosts  of  departed  pleasures  rise ; 
He  lays  the  book  upon  the  shelf^ 
And  leaves  the  day  to  spend  itself. 

To  cheat  the  tedious  hours,  whene'er 
*  A  eeiebratad  cook  aad  confeeUooer. 


He  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air. 
His  sympathetic  ponies  knew 
Which  way  their  lord's  affections  drew  9 
And,  every  time  he  went  abroad, 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  road ; 
He  ask'd  each  mile  of  every  clown, 
How  far  tiiey  reckon'd  it  to  town? 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise. 
Whilst  thither  he  directs  his  eyes ; 
But  when  his  coursers  back  he  guides 
The  sinking  mercury  quick  subsides. 

A  week  ns  had  resoh'd  to  stay 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day ; 
Yet  if  the  gentie  maid  was  by. 
Faint  pleasure  gllsten'd  in  his  eye ; 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  accents  of  her  tongue  ; 
But  when  no  more  the  room  she  grac*d» 
The  slight  impression  was  effac'd. 
Whene'er  Sir  Gilbert's  sporting  guests 
Retail'd  old  news,  or  older  jests, 
Florio,  quite  calm,  and  debonair. 
Still  humm'd  a  new  Italian  air ; 
He  did  not  even  feign  to  hear  'em, 
But  plainly  show'd  he  could  not  bear  *em. 

Celia  perceived  his  secret  thoughts. 
But  like  the  youth  with  all  his  faults ; 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  sofUy  said, 
The  tales  ot  love  which  she  had  read. 
Where  heroes  vow'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  knel  ' 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  felt ; 
Tho'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  blamOf 
She  dear'd  his  but  suspected  fame, 
Ventur'd  to  hope,  with  fault'ring  tongue, 

*  He  would  reform — ^he  was  but  young ;' 
Confess'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 

*  But  then — he  had  so  good  a  he-art  !' 
She  sunk  each  fault,  each  virtu )  rais'd. 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd , 
His  interest  farther  to  secure. 

She  prais'd  his  bounty  to  the  poor 

For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art, 

He  had  a  kind  and  melting  heart; 

Tho',  with  a  smile,  he  us'd  to  own 

He  had  no  time  to  feel  in  town ; 

Not  that  he  blush'd  to  show  compas8ton,w  • 

It  chanc'd  that  year  to  be  the  fashion. 

And  equally  the  modish  tribe. 

To  clubs  or  hospitals  subscribe. 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame« 
A  letter  trom  Bbllario  came ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight,^ 
Premiring  ror  a  certain  night. 
By  Flavia  fair,  retum'd  from  France, 
Who  took  him  captive  at  a  glance : 
The  invitations  aU  were  given ! 
Five  hundred  cards ! — a  uttle  heaven ! 
A  dinner  first — he  would  present  him. 
And  nothinp^,  nothing  must  prevent  him. 
Whoever  wish'd  a  noble  air, 
Must  gain  it  b^  an  entree  there ; 
Of  all  the  glories  of  the  town, 
'Twas  the  first  passport  to  renown. 
Then  ridicul'd  his  rural  schemes. 
His  pastoral  shades,  and  purling  stretois ; 
Sneer'd  at  his  present  brilliant  life, 
His  polish'd  sire,  and  high-bred  wife 
Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried. 
Ills  curiosity  and  pride. 

The  youth,  with  agitated  heart. 
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Prepar*a  directlj  to  depart ; 

But,  boond  in  honour  to  obe^ 

His  fiither  at  no  distant  day; 

He  promised  soon  to  hasten  down, 

Tho'  business  cailM  him  now  to  town  ; 

Then  faintlv  hints  a  cold  proposal — 

But  leaves  it  to  the  knights  disposal — 

1(tamm^r*d  half  words  of  love  and  duty, 

4nd  mutterM  much  of^*  worth  and  beauty  ;* 

Somethingr  of  passion  then  he  dropt, 

*  And  hop'd  his  ardour'' — Here  he  stopt ; 

For  some  remains  of  native  truth 

FlushM  in  his  fiice,  and  checkM  the  youth ; 

Yet  still  th'  ambiguous  suffusion, 

Might  pass  for  artless  love*s  confusion. 

The  doating  father  thought  Hwas  strange, 

Bat  fancied  men  like  times  might  change ; 

Yet  ownM,  nor  could  he  check  his  tongue, 

It  was  not  so  when  he  was  voung. 

That  was  the  reign  of  love  he  swore. 

Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  net  more. 

In  that  blest  age,  for  honour  famM, 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claim*d ; 
Not  that  insipid,  daudling  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid. 
Who  coldly  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  Affectation's  halfclosM  eve. 
Love  then  was  honest,  genuine  passion, 
And  manly  gallantry  the  fashion ; 
Yet  pure  as  ardent  was  the  flame 
£2xeited  by  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties, 
And  suitors  ^allopM  o'er  two  counties, 
The  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold, 
Or  humbly  hope — ^she  caught  no  cold. 

But  mark  how  much  Love's  annals  mend . 
Should  beauty's  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come. 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air. 
What  beau  would  hand  her  to  a  chair  ? 
Vain  were  that  grace,  which  to  her  son, 
Discloe'd  what  Beauty  had  not  done : 
Vun  were  that  motion  which  betray'd. 
The  goddess  was  no  earth-born  maid ; 
If  noxious  Faro's  baleful  spright. 
With  rites  infernal  rul'd  the  night. 
The  group  absorb'd  in  play  and  pelf^     ■ 
Veivus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

As  Florio  pass'd  the  castle-gate, 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
He  feasts  his  latelv  vacant  mind 
With  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  find ; 
Yet  on  whate'er  his  fancy  broods. 
The  form  of  Czlia  still  intrudes ; 
Whatever  other  sound  he  hears, 
The  voice  of  Ceua  fills  his  ears ; 
Howe'er  his  random  thoughts  might  fly, 
Her  graces  dance  before  his  eye ; 
Nor  was  the  obtrusive  vision  o'er, 
E*en  when  he  reach'd  Bbllario's  door. 
The  friends  embrac'd  with  warm  delight, 
And  Flavia's  praises  crown'd  the  night 

Soon  dawn'd  the  day  which  was  to  show, 
Glad  TTlorio  what  was  heaven  below. 
Flavia,  admir'd  wherever  known, 
Th'  acknowledg'd  empress  of  bon-ton ; 
G'er  Fashion's  wayward  kingdom  reigns. 
And  holds  Bellario  in  her  chains ; 
V:^1gQ8  her  powers ;  a  wit  by  day, 


By  night  unmatch'd  for  lucky  play. 

The  flattering,  fashionable  tribe. 

Each  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe  { 

And  all  her  *  little  senate'  own 

She  made  the  best  charade  in  town ; 

Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 

Whate'er  was  fine,  whate'er  was  new ; 

There  oft  the  brightest  fame  you'd  see 

The  victim  of  a  repartee ; 

For  Slander's  priestess  still  supplies 

The  SPOTLESS  for  the  sacrifice. 

None  at  her  ponBh''d  table  sit, 

But  who  aspire  to  modish  wit , 

The  persijlagef  th*  unfeeling  jeer. 

The  civil,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 

The  laugh  which  more  than  censure  woizndi 

Which,  more  than  argtiment,  confounds. 

There  the  fair  deed,  which  would  engage 

The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age, 

With  unbelieving  scorn  is  heard^ 

Or  still  to  selfish  ends  refer'd ; 

If  in  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find. 

To  some  base  motive  'tis  assign'd 

When  Malice  longs  to  throw  her  dart. 

But  finds  no  vulnerable  part. 

Because  the  Virtues  all  defend. 

At  every  pass,  their  guarded  friend ; 

Then  by  one  slight  insinuation, . 

One  scarce  perceiv'd  exaggeration ; 

Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word. 

Can  fix  her  stigma  of^absurd; 

Nor  care,  nor  skill,  extracts  the  dart. 

With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart ; 

Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain. 

And  scars  indelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play, 
Despotic  Flavia  all  obey ; 
Small  were  her  natural  charms  of  face. 
Till  heigbt^n'^d  with  each  foreign  grace; 
But  what  subdued  Bellario^'s  s(miI 
Beyond  Philosophy's  control, 
Her  constant  table  was  as  fine 
As  if  ten  rajahs  were  to  dine ; 
She  every  day  produc'd  such  fish  as 
Would  gratify  the  nice  Arictus, 
Or  realize  what  we  think  fabulous 
P  th'  bill  of  fare  of  Heuogabalus. 
Yet  still  the  natural  taste  was  cheated, 
'Twas  delug'd  in  some  sauce  ^ne  hated. 
'Twas sauce!  'twas  sweetmeat!  twas  con&ctioB! 
All  poignancy !  and  all  perfection ! 
Rich  entremets^  whose  name  none  knows^ 
RagtmU^  tourteSf  tendrons^  fricandeux^ 
O'  th'  hogs  of  Epicurus'  sty ; 
Yet  all  so  foreign  and  so  fine, 
'Twas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O !  if  the  muse  had  power  to  teU 
Each  dish,  no  muse  has  power  to  spell 
Great  ^^oddess  of  the  French  Cuisine' 
Not  with  unhallow'd  hands  I  mean 
To  violate  thy  secret  shade. 
Which  eves  profane  shall  ne'er  invade ; 
No !  of  thy  dignity  supreme, 
I,  with  *■  mysterious  reverence,'  deem ! 
Or,  should  I  venture  with  rash  hand* 
The  vulgar  would  not  understand ; 
None  but  th'  initiated  know 
The  raptures  keen  thy  rights  bestow. 
Thus  much  to  tell  I  lawful  deem. 
Thy  works  are  never  what  they  seem; 
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Thy  will  this  general  law  has  past, 
That  nothing  of  itself  shall  taste. 
Thy  word  this  high  decree  enacted, 
'  In  all  be  nature  oonnteracted  I* 

Conceive,  who  can,  the  perfect  bliss, 
For  *tis  not  given  to  all  who  ffuoss. 
The  rapturous  joy  Bellario  round, 
When  thus  his  ev'ry  wish  was  crown'd. 
To  Flo&io,  as  the  best  of  friends. 
One  dish  he  secretly  commends 
Then  hinted,  as  a  special  favour. 
What  gave  it  that  delicious  flavour ; 
\  mystery  he  so  much  reveres. 
He  never  to  unhallowM  ears 
Would  trust  it,  but  to  him  would  show 
How  far  true  friendship's  power  would  go. 

Florio,  tho*  dazzled  by  ihefete^ 
With  for  inferior  transport  eat ; 
A  little  warp  his  taste  had  gained. 
Which,  nn perceived,  till  now  remain'd ; 
For,  from  himself  he  would  conceal 
The  change  he  did  not  choose  to  feel; 
He  almost  wishM  he  could  be  picking 
An  nnsophisticated  chicken ; 
And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around. 
And  not  one  simple  morsel  found, 
0  give  roe,  was  his  secret  wish. 
My  charming  Celia*s  plainest  dish ! 

Thus  Nature,  struggling  for  her  rights, 
Lets  in  some  little,  casual  lights : 
And  Love  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 
Tho*  yet  'twas  but  an  infant  passion ; 
The  practised  Flayia  tried  each  art 
Of  sly  attack  to  steal  his  heart ; 
Her  fbrc*d  civilities  oppress. 
Fatiguing  thro'  mere  graciousness : 
While  many  a  gay  intrepid  dame, 
B^  bold  assault  essay'd  the  same.  ' 
fiD'd  with  disgust,  he  strove  to  fly 
The  artfiil  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
Their  jargon  now  no  more  he  praises. 
Nor  echoes  back  their  flimsy  phrases. 
He  felt  not  Ccua's  powers  efface. 
Till  weigh'd  against  bon4on  grimace ; 
^or  half  her  genuine  beauties  tasted, 
*Tin  with  factitious  charms  contrasted  ; 
^*  industrious  carpies  hover'd  round. 
Nor  peace  nor  liberty  he  found ! 
%  force  and  flattery  circumvented. 
To  play,  reluctant,  he  consented ; 
^h  dame  her  power  of  pleasing  tried, 
To  6z  the  novice  by  her  side , 
^^  pigeons  he  the  very  best, 
Who  wealth  with  ignorance  possest 
But  Flayia's  rhetoric  best  persuades, 
That  sybil  leads  hira  to  the  shades ; 
^e  fatal  leaves  around  tlie  room, 
nrophetic  tell  the  approachinor  doom  ! 
Yet,  different  from  the  tale  of  old. 
It  was  the  fair  one  pluck'd  the  ffold ; 
"er  arts  the  ponderous  purse  euiaust ; 
A  thousand  borrow'd,  stak'd,  and  lost, 
IJ^Bkes  him  to  sense  and  shame  agam, 
"W  force,  nor  fraud  could  more  obtain. 

He  rose,  indignant,  to  attend 
^8  summons  of  a  ruin'd  friend. 
Whom  keen  Bellario's  arts  betray 
To  all  the  depths  of  desperate  play ; 
A  thonghtlcss  youth  who  near  hira  sat, 
Was  plunderM  of  his  whole  estate ; 


Too  late  he  calPd  for  Florio*8  aid, 
A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 

And  now,  with  horror,  Florio  views 
The  wild  confusion  which  ensues ; 
Marks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fair. 
Assume  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 
Marks  where  the  infernal  furies  hold 
Their  orgies  foul  o'er  heaps  of  gold ; 
And  spirits  dire  appear  to  rise. 
Guarding  the  horrid  mysteries ; 
Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 
The  bosoms  of  the  losing  fair ; 
How  looks  convuls'd,  and  haggard  faces. 
Chase  the  scar'd  Loves,  and  frighten'd  Graces  I 
Touch'd  with  disdain,  with  horror  fir'd, 
Celia  !  he  murmur'd,  and  retir'd. 

That  night  no  sleep  his  eyelids  prest, 
He  thought ;  and  thought's  a  foe  to  rest : 
Or  if,  bj^  chance,  he  clos'd  his  eyes, 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rice ! 
4^istemper'd  Fancy  wildly  brings 
The  broken  images  of  things; 
His  ruin'd  friend,  with  eye-ball  fixt. 
Swallowing  the  draught  Despair  liad  mixt 
The  frantic  wife  beside  him  stands, 
With  bursting  heart,  and  wringing  hands , 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow. 
Of  pining  want  or  raving  wo. 

Next  mom,  to  check,  or  cherish  thought, 
His  library's  retreat  he  sought ; 
He  view'd  each  book,,  with  Cold  regard. 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard; 
At  length,  among  the  motley  band. 
The  InLER  fell  into  his  hand ; 
Th'  aUuring  title  caught  his  eye. 
It  promis'd  cold  inanity : 
He  read  with  rapture  and  surprise. 
And  found  'twas  pleasant,  tho'  'twas  wise 
His  tea  grew  cold,  whilst  he,  unheeding, 
Pursu'd  this  reasonable  reading. 
Ho  wondered  at  the  change  he  found, 
Th'  elastic  spirits  nimbly  bound ; 
Time  slipt,  without  disgust,  away. 
While  many  a  card  unanswer'd  Jay  . 
Three  papers,  reeking  from  the  press. 
Three  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  dress. 
Ephemeral  literature  well  known, 
The  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals,  time  I 
Assassin  of  our^ay's  fresh  prime ! 
These,  on  his  t^le,  half  the  day, 
Unthought  of,  and  neglected  lay. 

Florio  had  now  foU  three  hours  read, 
Hours  which  he  us'd  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  pulse  beat  virtue's  vigorous  tone. 
The  reason  to  himself  unknown ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause. 
Fair  Cclia's  image  filled  the  pause. 

And  now,  announc'd  Bellario's  name 
Had  almost  quench'd  the  new-bom  flame 
*  Admit  him,'  was  the  ready  word 
Which  first  escap'd  him,  not  unheard 
When  sudden,  to  his  mental  sight. 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  last  night ; 
His  plnnder'd  friend  before  him  stands. 
And — *  not  at  home,'  his  firm  commands 
He  fblt  the  conquest  as  a  joy 
The  first  temptation  would  destroy. 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen's  hand, 
Would  tack  the  slight  and  slippery  band. 
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Which,  in  Ioom  boodaie,  woald  enoura 

Bkuakio  bright  and  Ylayia.  fair. 

Ofl  had  he  promia'd  to  attend 

The  nnpUafa  of  his  happj  friend : 

To  eo — to  atay — alike  he  fears ; 

At  length  a  bolder  flight  he  darea : 

To  Celu  he  reaolvea  to  fly. 

And  catch  freah  Tirtae  from  her  eye, 

Tbongh  three  full  weeka  did  yet  remain. 

Ere  he  engaged  to  come  again. 

Tliif  planne  tremblingly  embrac*d. 

With  doifbtfol  zeal,  and  flattering  haate ; 

Nor  venturM  he  one  card  to  read, 

Which  might  his  virtuoos  scheme  impede , 

Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  him. 

And  shudderM  leat  each  rap  ahonld  atay  him. 

.Behold  him  aeated  in  hia  chaise ; 

With  face  that  self  distrust  betrays ; 

He  hazards  not  a  single  glance. 

Hot  through  the  glasses  peeps  by  chance. 

Lest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known, 

Should  melt  his  resolution  down. 

Fast  as  his  foaming  coursers  fly, 

Hyde-park  attracta  hia  half-raia'd  eye ; 

He  steals  one  fearful,  conscious  looK, 

Tlien  drops  his  eye  upon  his  book. 

Triumphant  he  persists  to  go ; 

But  gives  one  sigh  to  Rotten-row. 

Long  as  he  viewM  Augusta*s  tow'rs. 

The  sight  relaxed  his  thinking  powers ; 

In  Tain  he  better  plans  revolves, 

While  the  sofl  scene  his  soul  dissolves ; 

The  towers  once  lost,  his  view  he  bends, 

Whore  the  receding  smoke  ascends ; 

But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow'rs  arise. 

To  charm  his  heart  or  cheat  his  eyes ; 

When  once  he  got  entirely  clear 

From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere ; 

His  mind  was  brac*d,  his  spirits  light. 

His  heart  was  gay,  his  humour  bright 

Thus  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul, 

The  sweet  reward  of  self-controul, 

Impatient  now,  and  all  alive. 

He  thought  he  never  should  arrive ; 

At  last  ho  spies  Sir  Gilbert's  trees ; 

Now  the  near  battlements  he  sees ; 

The  gates  he  enter*d  with  delight. 

And,  sclf.announc*d,  embrac'd  the  knight : 

The  youth  hie  joy  unfeignM  exprest. 

The  knight  with  joy  receivM  his  guest. 

And  ownM,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 

*Twa8  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 

Three  weeks  subducted,  went  to  prove, 

A  feeling  like  old-fashion*d  love* 

For  Celia,  not  a  word  she  said. 

But  blushM,  *  celestial,  rosy  red  V 

Her  modest  charms  transport  the  youth, 

Who  promie'd  everlasting  truth. 

Celia,  in  honour  of  the  day. 
Unusual  splendour  would  display : 
Such  was  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave. 
He  thought  her  wedgwood  had  been  sive , 
Her  taste  diffused  a  gracious  air. 
And  chaste  SiiAplicity  was  there. 
Whose  secret  power,  though  silent,  great  is. 
The  loveliest  of  the  sweet  Fenates. 
Florio,  now  present  to  the  scene. 
With  spirits  light,  and  gracious  mien. 
Sir  Gilberts  port  politely  praises, 
And  carefully  avoids  French  phrases ; 


Endures  the  daily  dissertation 
On  land-tax,  and  a  ruin*d  nation; 
Listens  to  many  a  tedious  tale 
Of  poachers,  who  deservM  a  jail ; 
Heard  all  the  business  of  the  quoronit 
£!ach  cause  and  crime  produced  before  *ea : 
Heard  them  abuse  with  complaisance 
The  language,  wines,  and  wits  of  France; 
Nor  did  ne  hum  a  single  air. 
While  good  Sir  Gilbert  fillM  his  chair 

Abroad,  with  joy  and  grateful  pride. 
He  walks,  with  Celia  by  his  side : 
A  thousand  cheerful  thoughts  arise. 
Each  rural  scene  enchants  his  eyes ; 
With  transports  he  begins  to  look 
On  Nature's  all  instructive  book ; 
No  objects  now  seem  mean,  or  low, 
Which  point  to  Him  from  whom  they  flow 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excitea 
A  chain  of  reasoning  which  delights. 
Which  spite  of  sceptic  ebulitions. 
Proves  atheists  not  the  best  logicians. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  blade  of  grass. 
Suggests  reflections  as  they  pass. 
Till  florio,  with  a  sigh,  confest 
The  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best 
Bellario's  systems  sink  in  air. 
He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair. 
As  pious  Celia  raisM  the  theme 
To  holy  faith  and  love  supreme ; 
Enlighten'd  Florio  learnM  to  trace 
In  Nature's  God  the  God  of  grace. 

In  wisdom  as  the  convert  grew 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  new, 
When  call'd  to  dress,  that  Titus  wore 
A  wig  the  alter'd  Florio  swore ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time. 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  crime. 
That  he  had  lost  but  one  day*$  blessing. 
When  we  so  many  lose,  by  dressing. 

The  rest,  suffice  it  now  to  say, 
Wjw  finish'd  in  the  usual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  for  his  hour, 
Revil'd  slow  Themis'  tedious  power, 
Whose  parchment  legends,  singing,  sealing 
Are  cruel  forms  for  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length  to  Florio's  eager  eyes, 
Behold  the  day  of  bliss  arise ! 
The  golden  sun  illumes  the  globe, 
The  burning  torch,  the  safiron  robe. 
Just  as  of  old,  glad  Hymen  wears. 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train ;  so  strange  the  case 
They  hardly  knew  each  other's  face ; 
Yet  both  confess'd  with  glowing  heart 
They  never  were  design'd  to  part ; 
Quoth  Hjmen,  sure  you're  strangely  slighted 
At  weddings  not  to  be  invited ; 
The  reason's  clear  enough,  quoth  Cupid, 
My  company  is  thought  but  stupid. 
Where  Plutus  is  the  favourite  guest. 
For  he  and  I  scarce  speak  at  msL 

The  selfsame  sun  which  joins  the  twain 
Sees  Flavia  sever'd  from  her  swain ; 
Bellario  sues  for  a  divorce, 
And  both  pursue  their  sep'rato  course. 

Oh  wedded  love !  thy  bliss  how  rare  I 
And  yet  the  ill-assorted  pair ; 
The  pair  who  choose  at  Fashion's  voice, 
Or  drag  the  chain  of  venal  choice ; 
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Hare  UUle  o^iue  to  enne  the  statOt 
Who  nwke^  ahoold  never  hlame  their  fate , 
Sach  flifDsy  ties,  aay  whereas  the  wonder, 
If  Doctors  Commons  snap  asunder. 
In  either  case,  *tis  still  the  wife, 
?i\res  cast  and  colour  to  the  life, 
florio  escapM  from  Fashion's  school 


His  heart  and  conduct  learns  to  rok ; 
Conscience  his  useful  life  approTSs ; 
He  serves  his  God,  his  country  loves ; 
Reveres  her  laws,  protects  her  rights, 
And,  for  her  interests,  pleads  or  fights 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life. 
And,  for  his  rescue,  thanks  his  wifb. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE : 


A  POEM. 


•O  great  design ! 


Ye  sons  sf  mercy!  O  complete  your  work; 
Wrench  from  Oppression's  hand  the  iron  rod. 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 

Tkffn^p$on'»  "  Liberty.'* 


Ir  Heaven  has  into  being  deign*d  to  call 
Tby  light,  O  liberty !  to  shine  on  all ; 
BHf  ht  intellectual  son !  why  does  thy  ray 
To  earth  distribute  only  partial  day  7 
Since  no  reaiating  cause  fkom  spirit  flows 
Thy  universal  presence  to  oppose ; 
No  obstacles  by  nature's  hand  imprest, 
Thy  subtle  and  ethereal  beams  arrest ; 
Not  Bway'd  by  Maiter  is  thy  eonrae  benign. 
Or  more  direct  or  more  oblique  to  shine ; 
<[or  Motion's  laws  can  speed  thy  active  oonne, 
Nor  strong  RepnlMon'a  pow'rs  obatmct   tby 

force; 
Since  there  is  no  oonvezity  in  mind. 
Why  are  thy  genial  beams  to  parts  confinM  ? 
While  the  chill  north  with  thy  bright  ray  is 

blest. 
Why  should  fell  dsrknese  half  the  aoath  invert  f 
Was  it  decreed,  fair  Freedom!  at  thv  birth. 
That  thou  shonld'd  ne*er  irradiate  au  the  earth  1 
While  Britain  baaks  in  thy  full  blase  of  light. 
Why  lies  sad  ilfric  quench'd  in  total  night  7 

Thee  only,  «o6«r  goddess !  I  attest. 
In  smiles  cbastuM,  and  deoeni  graces  drast. 
To  thee  alone  pure  daughter  of  the  skies. 
The  hallow*d  incense  of  the  bard  should  rise  7 
Not  that  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  praise 
Too  oft  he  trims  his  prostituted  bays ; 
Not  that  unlicensM  monster  of  the  crowd. 
Whose  roar  terrific  burste  in  peals  so  loud, 
Deaf^nins  the  ear  of  Peace ;  fierce  Faction*s  tool, 
^raih  Sedition  bom,  and  mad  Misrule; 
Whose  stubborn    mouth,    rejectihg    Smaon's 

^  etreng^  can  govern,  and  no  akill  reatrain ; 
Whose  magic  cries  the  frantic  vulgar  draw 
To  spurn  at  Order,  and  to  outrage  Law ; 
To  tread  on  grave  Authority  and  Pow'r, 
^d  shake  the  work  of  ages  in  an  hour : 
^vuIsM  her  voice,  and  pestilent  her  breath, 
^ae  raves  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out  death ; 
^ch  blast  is  fate ;  she  darts  from  either  hand 
Ked  conflagration  o*er  the  astonishM  land; 
Uamooring  for  peace,  she  rends  the  air  with 

noise, 
^d  to  reform  a  part,  the  whole  destroys, 
■^^iles  oppression  only  to  oppress, 
^d  in  the  act  of  murder,  breathes  redress. 
oQch  have  we  seen  on  Freedom's  genuine  coast, 


Bellowing  fi>r  blessings  which  were  never  lost 
*Tis  past,  and  Reason  rules  the  lucid  hour. 
And  beauteous  Okoeb  reassumes  his  power : 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  he  reign. 
Till  perfect  Peace  eternal  sway  maintain  I* 
O,  plaintive  Sontheme  !t  whose  impassion'd 

Can  melt  the  aoul  to  grief,  or  rouse  to  rage ! 
Now,    when   oongemal   themes   engage   the 

Muse, 
She  bums  to  em«date  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  failing  efibrte  mock  her  fond  desires, 
She  shares  thy  feehngs,  not  partakes  thy  fires. 
Strange  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms  the 

heart 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart; 
Tduch'd  by  th'  extrinsic  energy  done. 
We  think  the  flame  which  melte  us  is  our  own : 
Deoeiv'd,  for  genius  we  mistake  delight, 
Charm'd  as  we  read,  we  fimcy  we  can  write. 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bard,  thy  pow*rs 

belraig. 
The  cause  I  plead  shall  sanctify  my  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire. 
For  Truth  rejecte  what  Fancy  would  inspire : 
Here  Art  would  weave  her  gayest  flow*rs  in  vain. 
The  bright  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
For  no  fictitious  ilk  these  numbers  flow. 
But  living  anguish,  and  substantial  wo ; 
No  individual  grie&  my  bosom  melt. 
For  millions  rael  whatOronoho  felt: 
flrM  by  no  single  wrongs,  the  countless  host 
I  mourn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  firom  Afric's  coast. 
Perish  th*  illiberal  thought  which  would  de 

base 
The  native  genius  of  the  sable  race  ! 
Perish  the  proud  philosof^y,  which  sought 
To  rob  them  of  the  pow'rs  of  equal  thought  \ 
Does  then  th*  immortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  casual  colour  of  the  skin? 
Does  Matter  govern  Spirit?  or  is  mind 
Degraded  by  the  forin  to  which  'tis  joinM  7 
No:  they  have  heads  to  think,  and  hearte  to 

feel, 
And  souls  to  act,  with  firm,  though  erring  zeal 
For  they  have  keen  aflectioas,  kind  deBiroA, 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  active  patriot  firea ; 

*  Alludinf  to  the  riots  of  Iiondon  in  the  year  17801 
t  Atttbor  of  the  tragodv  of  Oronoka 
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AH  th^  rude  ener^,  the  fervid  flame. 
Of  hi^h-Board  passion,  and  ingenuous  shame : 
Strong,  but  luxuriant  virtues  Eoldly  shoot 
From  the  wild  vigour  of  a  savage  root 

Nor  weak  their  sense  of  honour^s  proud  con- 
trol, 
For  Pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  soul ; 
A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 
A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart ; 
That  self-same  stuff  which  erst  proud  empires 
8way*d,  [made. 

Of  which  the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 
Capricious  fate  of  men !  that  very  pride 
In  Afric  soourgM,  in  Rome  was  deify*d. 

No  muse,  O  Quashi  !*  shall  thy  deeds  relate. 
No  statue  snatch  thee  from  oblivious  fate ! 
For  thou  wast  born  where  never  gentle  Muse 
On  valour's  grave  the  flow*rs  of  C^nins  strews; 
And  thou  wast  bom  where  no  recording  page 
Plucks  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring  rage: 
Had  Fortune  ptac'd  thee  on  some  happier  coast, 
Where  polis^a  Pagans  souls  heroic  boast, 
To  thee  who  sougnt'st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Th*  injured  honours  of  thy  name  to  save, 
,  Whose  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  master 

spar'd. 
Altars  had  smok'd,  and  temples  had  been  reared. 

Whene'er  to  ^fric's  shores  I  turn  my  eyes. 
Horrors  of  deepest,  deadliest  guilt  arise ; 
I  see,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown. 
The  burning  village  and  the  blazing  town : 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  from  social  life, 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife ! 
She,  wretch  forlorn !  is  dragg'd  by  hostile  hands, 
To  distant  tyrants  sold,  in  distant  lands  ! 
Transmitted  miseries,  and  successive  chains, 
The  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtains  ! 
E'en  this  last  wretched  boon  their  fees  deny, 
To  weep  together,  or  together  die. 
By  felon  hands,  by  one  relentless  stroke, 
See  the  fend  links  of  feeling  Nature  broke ! 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart, 
Tom  from  their  rrasp,  and  bleeding  as  they  part 
Hold!  murderer's,  hold  !'nor  aggravate  distress ; 
Respect  the  passions  you  yourselves  poesess, 
Ev'n  you  of  ruffian  heart,  and  ruthless  hand. 
Love  your  own  offspring,  love  your  native  land : 
Ev'n  you,  witli  fend  impatient  feelings  bum. 
Though  free  as  air,  though  certain  of  return, 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntarily  roam. 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 
O  think  how  absence  the  lov'd  scene  endears 
To  him  whose  food  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 
tears; 

*  It  ii  a  point  of  honoar  amoDc  negroes  of  a  hif  h  spi* 
rit  to  die  ratber  tban  to  suffer  tbeir  glossy  gkin  to  bear 
tbe  mark  of  tbe  whip.  Quashi  had  somehow  ollbnded 
his  master,  a  young  planter  with  whom  he  had  been 
bred  up  in  the  endearing  intimacy  of  a  play -fellow.  His 
services  bad  been  faitb(ul ;  his  attachment  afRctionate. 
The  master  resolved  to  punish  him,  and  pursued  him  for 
that  purpose.  In  trying  to  escape  Quashi  stumbled  and 
fell ;  the  master  fell  upon  him :  they  wrestled  long  with 
doubtful  victory ;  at  length  Q-uashi  got  uppermost,  and 
being  firmly  seated  on  bis  master's  breast,  he  secured  his 
legs  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  drew  a  sharp 
knift,  then  said, '  master,  I  have  been  bred  up  with  you 
(torn  a  child;  I  loved  you  as  myself;  in  return,  you  have 
condemned  me  to  a  punishment  of  which  I  must  ever 
have  borne  the  marks— thus  only  can  I  avoid  them ;'  so 
saying,  be  drew  the  knife  with  all  his  strength  across 
his  own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  a  groan,  on 
bis  master's  body  ^Ramsaft  Etwaf  on  Ik*  Tnatvunt 
pfJtfrican  ACsow 


Think  on  the  wretch  whose  aggravated  ^aim 
To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chains. 
If  warm  your  heart,  to  British  feelings  true, 
As  dear  his  land  to  him  as  yours  to  you ; 
And  Liberty,  in  you  a  hallow'd  flame. 
Burns,  tmeztinguish'd  in  his  breast  the  same. 
Then  leave  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering  smik 
The  heav'n-taught  fendness  fer  the  parent  wL 
Revere  afiections  mingled  with  our  frame. 
In  every  nature,  every  clime  the  same ; 
lu  all,  these  feelings  equal  sway  maintain : 
In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  reign ; 
And  Tempo's  vale,  and  parch'd  Angola's  sand, 
One  equal  fendness  of  their  son's  command. 
Th*  unconquer'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  and  toil, 
Basking  in  Freedom's  beams  which  gild  his  na- 
tive soiL 
Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 
(For  these  are  specious  crimes)  our  rage  in- 
flame ? 
No :  sordid  lust  of  gold  their  fkte  controls, 
The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls ; 
Gold,  better  gain'd  by  what  their  ripening  skj, 
Their  fertile  fields,  their  arts,*  and  mines  suppir. 
What  wrongs,  what  injtiries  does  OppressioD 
plead, 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  ? 
What  strange  offence,  what  aggravated  sin  ? 
They  stand  convicted— of  a  darker  skin !         • 
Barbarians,  hold !   th'  opprobrious  commeree 

spare. 
Respect  itn  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 
Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind. 
They  claim  the  common  pnvUege  of  kind ; 
Let  malice  strip  them  of  each  other  plea, 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  free. 
Insulted  Reason  loaths  the  inverted  trade — 
Loathes,  m  she  views  the  human  purchase  wmi^ 
The  outrag'd  goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes, 
Sees  HAN  the  traffic,  sools  the  merchandise ! 
Man,  whom  fair  Commeroe  taught  with  judging 

ejre, 
And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy. 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold. 
Degraded  man  himself,  truck'd,  Wter'd,  sold : 
Of  ev'ry  native  privilege  berefl. 
Yet  cnrs'd  with  ev'ry  wounded  feeling  left 
Hard  lot !  each  brutal  suff^ing  to  sustain, 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason's  palpable  abase, 
Their  sense  of  feelingt  calloas  and  obtuse : 
From  heads  to  hearts  lies  Nature's  plain  appeal, 
Though  few  can  reason,  all  mankind  can  feel 
Though  wit  may  boast  a  livelier  dread  of  shame 
A  loftier  sense  of  long  refinement  claim ; 
Though  polish'd  mannere  may  firesh  wants  in 

vent. 
And  nice  distincticms  nicer  souls  torment; 
Though  these  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fidl. 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  all. 
Tho'  wounds  there  are  which  reason's  ferce  msj 

heal. 
There  needs  no  logic  sure  to  make  us  feeL 
The  nerve,  howe'er  untutor'd,  can  sustain 
A  sharp  unutterable  sense  dl  pain ; 

•  Besides  many  valuable  productions  of  the  toil,  cloihs 
and  carpets  of  exquisite  manafhcture  are  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea. 

t  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  this  cruel  and  stupid 
argument,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  miseries  inflicted  <io 
them  as  Europeans  would  do. 
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At  ezquiaitely  fashionM  in  a  slave, 
As  where  unequal  fate  a  sceotre  gave. 
Sense  is  as  keen  where  Gramoia*3  waters  glide, 
As  where  proud ^iber  rolls  his  classic  tide. 
Though  verse  or  rhetoric  point  the  feeling  line, 
They  do  not  whet  sensation,  but  define. 
Did  ever  wretch  less  feel  the  gallingr  chain, 
When  Zeno  prov*d  there  was  no  ill  m  pain  ? 
In  vain  the  sage  to  smooth  its  horror  tries ; 
Spartans  and  Helots  see  with  different  ejes ; 
Their  miseries  philosophic  quirks  deride. 
Slaves  groan  in  pangs  disownM  bv  stoic  pride. 

When  the  fierce  sun  darts  vertical  his  beams, 
And  thirst  and  hunger  mix  their  wild  extremes; 
When  the  sharp  iron*  wounds  his  inmost  soul. 
And  his  strain 'd  eyes  in  burning  anguish  roll ; 
Will  the  parch'd  negro  own,  ere  ho  expire. 
No  pain  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  ? 

For  him,  when  agony  his  frame  destroys. 
What  hope  of  present  rame  or  future  joys  ? 
For  that  have  heroes  shorten*d  nature^s  date, 
For  iU9  have  martyrs  gladly  met  their  fate ; 
Bat  him  forlorn,  no  heroes  pride  sustains. 
No  martyr*s  blissful  vision  soothe  his  pains ; 
Sullen,  he  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust. 
For  be  has  learnM  to  dread  the  Christian's  trust ; 
To  him  what  mercy  can  that  God  display, 
#Who8e  servants  murder,  and  whose  sons  betray  7 
Savage !  thy  venial  error  I  deplore. 
They  are  not  Christians  who  infest  thy  shore. 

0  thoQ  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous  yoke 
fhe  great  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has  broke, 
Releas'd  from  misery,  and  escapM  from  care. 
Go,  meet  that  mercy  man  deny*d  thee  here. 
In  thy  dark  home,  sure  refuge  of  th*  oppresa'd. 
The  wicked  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest 
Aod,  if  some  notions,  vague  and  undefined, 
Of  faturc  terrors  have  assailM  thy  mind ; 
If  such  thy  masters  have  presumed  to  teach, 
As  terrors  only  they  are  prone  to  preach ; 
(For  should  they  paint  eternal  Mercy's  reign, 
Where  wore  the  oppressor's  rod,  the  captive's 

chain?) 
lii  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  leam'd  to  dread 
The  dark  unknown  thy  trembling  footsteps  tread; 
On  Him,  who  made  thee  what  thou  art,  depend ; 
Hk,  who  witliiiolds  the  means,  accepts  the  end. 
Thy  metal  night  thy  Saviour  will  not  blame; 
He  died  for  those  who  never  heard  his  name. 
^ot  thtM  the  reckoning  dire  of  Ligbt  abus'd, 
KxowLsoGE  disgraced,  and  Liberty  misus'd ; 
On  ihet  no  awful  judge  incens'd  shall  sit 
For  parts  perverted,  and  dishonour'd  wit 
Where  ignorance  may  be  found  the  safest  plea, 
How  many  learn'd  and  wise  shall  envy  the€  ! 
And  thou,  wiir-ns  savage  !  whether  lust  of  gold 
Or  last  of  conquest  rule  thee  uncontroll'd ! 
Hero,  or  robber ! — by  whatever  name  I — 
Thou  plead  thy  impious  claim  to  wealth  or  fiune ; 
Whether  inferior  mischief  be  thy  boast, 
^  tyrant  trader  rifling  Congo*$  coast ; 
Or  bolder  carnage  ttack  thy  crimson  way, 
^ings  dispoesess'd,  and  provinces  thy  prey ; 
Whether  thou  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 
boond; 

*  This  is  oot  said  flgmattvely.  The  writer  of  those 
l^s  has  hefm  a  complete  let  of  chains,  fitted  to  every 
*  zP*'!'^  limb  of  these  unhappy,  innocent  men ;  togctlier 
*[>|n  instrumentfl  for  wrenching  open  the  Jaws,  contri* 
*«^wiUi  aoch  ingenious  cmefty  as  would  gratify  ths 
^*^^  mercies  of  an  inquisitor 


All  Cortez  murder'd,  all  Columbus  found ; 
O'er  plunder'd  realms  to  reign,  detested  lord, 
Make  millions  wretched,  and  thyself  abhorr'd;— 
Whether  Cartouche  in  forests  break  the  law. 
Or  bolder  Cusar  keep  the  world  in  awe ; 
In  Reason's  eye,  in  Wisdom's  fair  account. 
Your  sum  of  glory  boasts  a  like  amount ; 
The  means  mav  differ,  but  the  end's  the  same , 
Conquest  is  pillage  with  a  nobler  name, 
Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  less. 
Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 
Tho*  erring  fame  may  grace,  tho'  false  renown 
His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown ; 
Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 
And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

Had  those  advent'rous  spirits  who  explore 
Thro*  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far.sought 

shore ; 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r. 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  rufBan's  who  devour  * 
Had  these  possess'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle  mind. 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  lovo  of  human  kind; 
Had  these  pursued  thy  mild  and  liberal  plan, 
DiacovKKiEs  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man  i 
Then,  bless'd  Philanthropy !  thy  social  hands. 
Had  Jink'd  dissever'd  worlds  in  brothers'  bands ; 
Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide; 
Then  iov'd  and  loving,  man  had  liv'd  and  died. 
Then  with  pernicious  skill  we  had  not  known 
To  bring  their  vices  back  and  leave  our  own. 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glory's 
shrine, 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn  !  are  thine ; 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crown'd  thy  virtuoua 
toil,  [soil , 

No  slaughter'd  natives  drench'd  thy  fair-earn'd 
Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survives. 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their  lives ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  effac'd  the  shame, 
Inscrib'd  by  Slavery  on  the  Christian  name. 

Shall  Britain,  where  the  soul  of  freedom 
reiffns. 
Forge  (mains  for  others  she  herself  disdains? 
Forbid  it.  Heaven !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow ; 
Not  to  herself  the  glorious  giA  confin'd, 
She  spreads  the  blessing  wide  as  human  kind , 
And,  Booming  narrow  views  of  time  and  place* 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 

What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor'd  7 
O  may  that  god-like  deed,  that  shining  page. 
Redeem  ona  fame,  and  consecrate  oub  age ! 
And  let  this  gloi^  mark  our  favoured  shore. 
To  curb  False  freedom  and  tho  True  restore 

And  see  the  cherub  Mercy  from  above, 
Desoending  soflly,  quits  the  sphere  of  k>ve  ! 
On  Britain's  isle  she  sheds  her  lieavenly  dew ; 
And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlighten'd  few 
From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  influence  steals 
Till  every  breast  the  soft  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to  the  burning  shore, 
With  the  best  message  angel  evor  bore ; 
Hark!  'tis  the  note  which  spoke  a  Saviour's 

birth! 
Glory  to  Grod  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador'd, 

*Tbe  Qualcen  have  emandpated  all  their  slaves 
throughout  America. 
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She  Btillf  the  dank  of  chami,  and  sheathes  the 

sword ; 
She  cheers  the  monmer,  and  with  soothinjr  hands 
From  bursting  hearts  unbinds  th'  oppressor's 

bands; 
Restores  the  lostre  of  the  Christian  name. 
And  clears  the  Ibnlest  Mot  that  dimm'd  its  &me. 

As  the  mild  spirit  hoTers  o*er  the  ooast, 
A  fresher  hue  their  withered  landscapes  boast ; 
Her  healing  smiles  the  rnin*d  scenes  repair. 
And  blasted  Natare  wears  a  joyous  air ; 
While  she  proclaims  thro'  all  their  spicy  groves, 
'Henceforth  your  fruits,  your  labours,  and  your 

loves, 

*  All  that  your  sires  possess'd,  or  you  have  sown, 

*  Sacred  from  plunder — all  is  now  tode  own.* 

And  now,  her  high  commission  from  above, 
Stamp*d  with  the  holy  characters  of  love, 
The  meek-eyM  spirit  waving  in  her  hand. 
Breathes  manumission  o'er  the  rescu'd  land; 
She  tears  the  banner  stain'd  with  blood  and 
tears. 


And  LiBXRTT  !  thy  shining  standard  reart! 
As  the  bright  ensign's  glory  she  displays. 
See  pale  Oppression  faints  beneath  die  blaze ! 
The  gi^t  dies  !  no  more  his  frown  appals. 
The  chain,  untouch'd  drops  off;  the  fetter  fallf. 
Astonish'd  Echo  tells  the  vocal  shore. 
Oppression's  fiUl'n,  and  Slavery  is  no  more ! 
The  dusky  myriads  crowd  the  sultry  plain. 
All  hail  that  Mucr,  long  invok'd  in  vain. 
Victorious  Powr!    she  bursts  their  two-fold 

bands, 
And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Britain*e 

hands. 
And  Thou  l  great  source  of  Nature  and  of 

Grace, 
Who  of  one  blood  didst  form  the  human  race 
Look  down  in  mercy  in  thy  chosen  time. 
With  equal  eye  on  Afric's  suff'rinff  clime : 
Disperse  her  shades  of  inteUectuaJnigh^ 
Repaat  thy  high  behest — ^Let  there  be  Light 
Brug  each  beni^^hted  qoul,  great  God,  to  Thee, 
And  with  thy  wide  salvation  make  them  free ! 


DAN  AND  JANE : 


OR  FAITH  AND  WORKS,^A  TALE, 


Good,  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wifb. 
And  liv'd  a  loving  kind  of  lifb ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed. 
And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted. 
*Twas  Faith  and  Works— 4his  knotty  question 
They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
While  Dan  alone  for  faith  oontended, 
Jane  equally  good  works  defended. 
'  They  are  not  Christians  sure,  but  Tvx\m 
Who  build  on  faith  and  scoff  at  works,* 
Quoth  Jane-— while  eager  Dan  reply'd, 

*  By  none  but  heathens  fiuth's  deny'd.* 

*  I'll  tell  you  wife,*  at  length  quoth  Dan, 

*  A  story  of  a  right  good  man. 

A  patriarch  sage,  of  ancient  days, 
A  man  of  faith,  whom  all  must  praise 
In  his  own  country  he  poasesa'd, 
Whaie'er  can  make  a  wise  man  blest ; 
His  was  the  flock,  the  field,  the  spring. 
In  short,  a  little  rural  king. 
Yet,  pleas'd,  he  ^uits  his  native  land. 
By  fkith  in  the  divine  command. 
God  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  content. 
Went  forth,  not  blowing  where  he  went 
He  trusted  in  the  promise  made. 
And,  uodisputing  strait  obey'd. 
The  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt. 
Bat  provM  his  ftith  by  going  ont 
Jane  answer'd,  with  some  little  prido*— 
I've  an  example  on  my  side ; 
And  tho*  my  tale  be  somewhat  kmger, 
I  trust  yo«*u  find  it  vastly  stronger. 
I'll  tell  jrott,  Daniel,  of  a  roan. 
The  hobest  .since  the  world  be^^an : 
Who  now  God's  ftvonr  is  receiving 
For  prompt  o&sytng,  not  heliemng. 
One  only  son  this  man  poesest, 
In  whom  his  righteous  age  was  blest ; 
And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven, 
This  son  by  miracle  was  given. 
And  from  this  child  the  word  divine 


Had  promis'd  an  illustrious  line. 
When  lo !  at  once  a  voice  he  hears, 
Which  sounds  like  thunder  in  his  ears. 
God  says — Go  sacrifice  thy  son ! 
— This  moment,  Lord,  it  shall  be  done. 
He  goes,  and  instantly  prepares. 
To  slay  the  child  of  many  prayen. 
Now  here  you  see  the  grand  expedience, 
Of  looritt,  of  actual  sound  ohedUnee, 
This  was  not/attA,  but  act  and  deed. 
The  Lord  commands — ^the  ehild  shall  bleed. 
Thus  Abraham  aeted^^  Jenny  cried ; 

*  Thus  Abraham  truHtd^  Dan  replied 

*  Abraham,'  quoth  Jane,  *  why  that's  my  man 

*  No,  Abraham's  him  I  mean,'  says  Dan* 

*  He  stands  a  monument  of  faith  ;* — 

*  No,  'tis  for  workt  the  Scripture  saith 

*  'Tis  for  his  faith  that  I  defend  him ;' 

*  'Tis  for  obedience  I  commend  him.* 

Thus  he— thus  she— both  warmly  fbel. 
And  lose  their  temper  in  their  zeal ; 
Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  Uame, 
They  did  not  see  each  meant  the  same. 

*  At  length,  good  wift,'  said  honest  Dan, 

*  We're  talking  of  the  self-same  man, 
The  works  you  praise  I  own  indeed. 
Grow  fVom  that  faith  for  which  I  plead ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  for  faith  I  qnoCo,* 
For  works  deserves  especial  note : 

'Tie  not  enough  of  faith  to  tett, 
A  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  same, 
They  only  difibr  in  the  name : 
The  faith  I  fight  for,  is  the  root; 
The  works  you  value  are  the  firuit 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed 's  sincere. 
Unless  in  works  my  faith  appear  7 
How  fhall  I  know  a  tree's  alive, 
Onleis  I  see  it  bear  and  thrive  ? 
Tour  works  not  growing  on  my  root. 
Would  prove  they  were  not  genoina  fimU 
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SI 


If  fitith  prodofls  no  works,  I  see, 

That  faith  is  not  a  living  tree. 

Thus  ikith  and  works  together  grow, 


No  separate  life  they  e*er  can  know : 
They're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart. 
What  God  hath  joinM  let  no  man  part* 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE. 

TO  MISS  SALLY  HORNE.-^AOED  THREE  YEARS, 

TOUMOBST  DAUGHTER  OV  DR.  HORNE,  LATE  BIBBOP  OV  NORWICH. 

Written  on  tk€  Uank  haves  of  ^  Mother  Bunek'g  Tales  ;'*  and  showing  iheir  supsrioriiy  of  them 

histories  to  most  others. 


To  thee,  fair  creature,  S&ixr  HoRm, 
And  sure  a  fairer  ne'er  was  bom ; 
A  grave  biographer  I  send. 
By  NxwisERT  in  the  churcb-^d  penn'd ; 
(Or  if  to  troth  my  phrase  I  stinted,  -  ^ 
By  Newberrt  in  the  cbarch-yard  printed ;) 
Might  Mother  Bunch — a  worthier  sage. 
Ne'er  fill'd,  I  ween  th*  historic  page ; 
For  she,  of  kings  and  queens  can  prate, 
Ab  fast  as  patriotic  Kate  ;* 
Nor  vents  Uke  her,  her  idle  spleen, 
Merely  becaase  'tts  king  or  queen. 
Kats,  who  each  subject  makes  a  slave, 
would  make  each  potentate  a  knave ; 
Though  Britons  can  the  converse  prove, 
K  king  who  reigns  and  rules  by  love. 
While  Mother  Bunch's  honest  story, 
Unaw'd  by  wmo,  unwarp'd  by  tort  ; 
Paints  sovereigns  with  impartial  pen, 
Some  good,  some  bad,  like  other  men. 

Oh,  there  are  few  such  books  as  these. 
Which  only  mean  to  teach  or  please ; 
Read  Mother  Bunch,  then  charming  Sally, 
Her  writings,  with  your  taste  will  tally. 
No  pride  of  learning  she  displays, 
Nor  reads  one  word  an  hxmdred  ways ; 
To  please  the  young  she  lays  before  'em 
A  limple  tale,  sans  variorum; 
With  notes  and  marcins  unperplezt. 
And  oomments  whidi  confuse  the  text 
No  doable  senses  interfere 
To  puzzle  what  before  iivas  clesr. 
Here  no  mistaken  dates  deceive  ye, 
Which  oft  occur  from  Hume  to  Livr. 
N«r  dates,  more  safe  and  more  sublime, 
Seize  the  broad  phrase-—*  Once  on  a  time.* 

Then  Mother  Bunch  is  no  misleader 
In  citing  authors  who  precede  her ; 
Unlike  our  modern  wits  of  note. 
Who  purpomly  and  oft  misquote ; 
Who  injure  history,  or  intend  it. 
As  much  as  Kannioot  to  mend  it ; 
And  seek  no  less  the  truth  to  mangle, 
Than  he  to  clear  and  disentangle. 

These  short  digressions  we  apply 
Oar  author's  fame  to  magnify : 
She  seeks  not  to  bewilder  youth. 
Bat  all  is  true  she  gives  for  trutk : 
And  still,  to  analyze  you're  able, 
Fable  is  safe  while  given  as  &ble ; 
As  mere  invention  you  receive  it, 
Yoa  know  'tis  false,  and  disbelieve  it; 
While  that  bad  chemistry  which  brings 
And  mbcs  op  Incongruous  things. 

Bee  Mts.  JHtosailsf's  History  of  Baflaad. 


With  genuine  &ct  invention  blending 
As  if  true  history  wanted  mending ; 
Or  flav'ring,  to  mislead  our  youth. 
Mere  fable  with  a  dash  of  truth ; 
In  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicbus  project  fails ; 
Of  fnitA  you  do  not  get  your  measure. 
And  of  pure^eliofi  toee  the  pleasure. 
But  Mother  Bunch  rejects  such  arts, 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  you  look. 
There's  no  such  other  history  book. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  I  wrong  'em. 
How  tvrants  shar'd  the  world  among  em 
And  all  we  leam  of  ancient  times. 
Are  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales. 
How  virtue  sinks,  and  vice  prevails ; 
And  all  their  labours  but  declare 
The  miseries  of  the  good  and  fair ; 
How  one  brave  captive  in  a  quarrel 
Was  tumbled  down  hill  in  a  barrel  I 
In  fiery  flames  how  some  did  fry. 
Only  because  they  dar'd  not 'lie  ! 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom, 
At  Aulis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stain'd 
How  CjLFVk  lost  what  CAinrJs  gain'd ! 
How  Ac,  whom  long  success  attends, 
Is  kill'd  at  home  among  his  friends  I 
How  Athens,  him  who  serv'd  so  wdl, 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster-shell ! 
How  Nero  stabb'd  a  mother's  breast 
Ah,  barbarous  Cuo,  spare  the  rest; 
Conceal  these  horrors,  if  thou'rt  able. 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  me  fable ! 
Till  real  deed  are  fit  to  mention. 
Regale  my  feelings  with  invention. 

But  Mother  Bimch's  morals  tell 
How  blest  all  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  the  good  little  girl 's  regarded. 
And  boy  who  learns  his  book  rewarded. 
How  loss  of  favour  fdlows  rudeness, 
While  sugar-plumbs  repay  all  goodness 
How  she  who  learns  to  read  or  write. 
Will  get  a  coach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  iaggot-maker's  daughter 
But  has  it  at  her  christening  taught  her 
Bv  some  invited  fitiry  ^uest, 
lliat  she  shall  wed  a  prince  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  this  truth's  pnrsuM 
That  to  be  happy  's  to  be  good. 
If  these  to  life  be  eontradicti<»is, 
Mark  the  morality  of  fictions ; 
Azioms  more  popular  they  teach. 
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That  to  be  good  Is  to  be  rich  ! 

For  all  the  misses  marrj  kings. 

And  diamonds  are  but  common  things ; 

While  dames  in  history  hardJj  get  *em, 

Our  heroines  ope  their  mouths  and  spit  *em. 

Oh,  tliis  is  profitable  learning. 
Post  cold  historians*  dull  discerning, 
Who,  while  their  annals  thej  impart, 
Expose,  but  seldom  mend  the  heart 
I  grant,  thej  teach  to  know  mankind, 
To  learn  we're  wretched,  weak,  and  Uxnd : 
But  till  the  heart  from  vice  is  clear, 
Who  wants  to  know  what  passes  there  ? 
Till  Hercules  to  cleanse  was  able, 
No  doubt  they  thtU  th'  Augean  stable. 

Here  too  in  high  empliatic  tone 
The  power  of  female  worth  is  shown ; 
Ev*n  enterprising  Joan  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark : 
TuALESTRis  was  a  mere  home-keeper. 
And  swifl  Camilla,  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  valour  are  as  common 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  facile 
To  storm  a  giant's  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  foot  approaches  nigh ; 
And  brazen-gates  with  twenty  locks, 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks. 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger, 
At  touch  of  virgin's  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges, 
Which  history  makes  the  work  of  ages, 
Are  here,  by  means  of  fairy  power, 
Achiev'd  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  they  prove,  there 's  nothing  in  it, 
Who  conquer  kingdoms  in  a  minute : 
They  never  hear  often  years  jars, 
(For  Troy's  the  average  Icngtb  of  wars.) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rule 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school. 
How  rapidly  are  state  intrigues 
Convey'd  with  boots  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Here  farther  too,  our  great  commanders, 
Who  conquer'd  France,  and  rescued  Flanders, 
From  Mother  Bunch's  Tales  might  he 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  ear ; 
How  armies  need  not  stop  to  bait, 
And  heroes  never  drink  or  eat ; 
Wrapt  in  sublimer  occupation 
They  scorn  such  vulgar  renovation. 
Your  British  general  cannot  keep 
Themselves  and  fellows  half  so  cheap ; 
For  men  and  horses,  out  of  books, 
Call,  one  for  corn,  and  one  for  cooks ; 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay ; 
While  these  bold  heroes  wing  their  flight 
Through  twenty  kingdoms  in  a  night ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatch  a  cup, 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup ; 


And  while  they  fly  to  meet  their  queen, 
With  half  the  convex  world  between. 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  grass. 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  they  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bunch's  morals  strike, . 
By  praising  friend  and  foe  alike. 
What  virtue  to  the  world  is  lost, 
Because  on  thy  ill-fated  coast, 
O  Carthage  I  sung  alone  by  foes, 
The  sun  of  history  never  rose ! 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  that  maked  those  heroes  known  j 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appear'd 
And  Carthaginian  truth  been  clear'd : 
On  Punic  faith,  so  long  revil'd. 
The  wily  African,  had  smil'd; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd. 
If  we  of  Annan  fraud  had  heard. 

Then  leave  your  Robertson's  and  Bryants 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythology  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
Though  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youtn 
His  fable  consecrates  to  truth : 
And  Robertson  with  just  applause 
His  finish'd  portraits  fairly  draws. 
Yet  history,  great  Raleigh  knew. 
And  knowing,  griev'd,  may  not  be  true 
For  how  the  facts  are  we  to  know 
Which  pass*d  a  thousand  years  ago 
When  he  no  just  account  could  get 
Of  quarrel  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noise  he  heard. 
The  tale  of  each  relater  err'd. 

But  if  the  fact's  recorded  ri^ht. 
The  motive  seldom  comes  in  sight  i 
Hence,  while  the  fairest  deed  wo  blame, 
We  often  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
Then  read,  if  genuine  truth  you'd  glean. 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek. 
Of  his  renown'd  fen  thousand  speak 
His  commentaries*  read  again 
Who  led  the  troops  and  held  the  pen  , 
The  way  to  conquest  best  he  show'd. 
Who  trod  ere  he  prescrib'd  the  road* 
Read  Aim,  for  lofty  periods  fam'd. 
Who  Charles's  age  adom'd  and  sham'd : 
Read  Clarendon ;  unaw'd,  unbrib'd, 
Who  rul'd  th'  events  his  pen  describ'd ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew. 
And  saw  the  sources  whence  he  drew. 

Yet,  lovely  Sallt,  be  not  frighten'd. 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  mind  emighten'd ; 
Admire  with  me  the  fair  alliance 
Which  mirth,  atMandIin,t  makes  with  science 
Hqw  humour  may  with  learning  dwell. 
Go  ask  papa — ^fi>r  he  can  toll. 

MAROVRT  TWO-SBOES. 
♦Cesar 

f  Dr.  Home  was  at  this  time  president  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where  this  Uttle  poem  was  written. 


SENSIBILITY: 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MRS,  BOSCAWEN. 

Accept,  Bosca  wzk  !  these  unpolished  lays,         j  For  you,  far  otl.ep  bards  have  wak'd  the  string 
Nor  blame  too  much  the  verse  you  cannot  praise.  |  Far  other  bards  for  you  were  wont  to  sing : 
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7et  on  the  gda  their  portiDg  maeie  eteaU, 
Yet  joar  c^irin^d  ear  the  lov*d  impression  feels: 
Yoa  heard  the  lyres  of  Littleton  and  Youn^, 
And  this  a  grace,  and  that  a  seraph  strung* 
These  are  no  more  !  bat  not  with  these  decline 
The  attic  chasteness  or  the  ▼ig'roos  line. 
Still  $ad  Elfridcft  poet*  shall  complain. 
Still,  either  Wartoo  breathe  his  classic  strain : 
While  for  the  wonders  of  the  Gothic  page, 
Otranto^s  fame  shall  vindicate  the  age, 
'  Nor  tremble  lest  the  tuneful  art  expire, 
While  Beattie  strikes  anew  old  Spencer's  lyre ; 
He  best  to  paint  the  genuine  minstrel  knew. 
Who  fitKn  himself,  the  living  portrait  drew. 

Though  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his  name. 
When  in  full  brightness  burnt  the  Latian  flame ; 
Yet  fir*d  with  lofUer  hopes  than  transient  bays, 
See  Lowthf  despise  the  meed  of  mortal  praise ; 
Spom  the  cheap  wreath  by  human  science  won, 
Borne  on  the  wmg  sublime  of  Amos*  son ! 
He  seizM  the  mantle  as  the  prophet  flew. 
And  with  his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  too. 

To  snatch  bright  beauty  from  devouring  fate. 
And  lengthen  nature*s  transitory  date ; 
At  once  the  critic^s  and  the  painter^s  sxt, 
With  Fresnoy's  skill  and  Guide's  grace  impart : 
To  form  with  code  correct  the  graphic  sdiool. 
And  lawless  fancy  curb  by  sober  rule ; 
To  show  how  genius  fires,  how  taste  restrains. 
While,  what  both  are,  his  pencil  best  explains ; 
Have  we  not  Rxtnoum  ?|  lives  not  Jjbntnb  yet. 
To  prove  his  lowest  title  was  a  wit?$ 

Though  purer  flames  thy  hallowed  zeal  in- 
spire 
Than  e'er  were  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fire. 
Thee,  mitred  Chester  !i|  all  the  Nine  shall  boast ; 
And  is  not  Johnson  ours?  himself  a  host ! 

Yes,  still  for  you  vour  gentle  stars  dispense : 
The  charm  of  friendship  and  the  feast  of  sense : 
Yours  is  the  bliss,  and  Heav'n  no  dearer  sends. 
To  call  the  wisest,  brightest,  best,  your  friends. 
And  while  to  these  I  raise  the  votive  line, 
0 !  let  me  grateful  own  these  friends  are  mine  ; 
With  Carter  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known, 
Or  riew  in  Montague  that  wit  our  own : 
Or  mark,  well  pfeas'd,  Chapone's  instructive 

page. 
Intent  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  ago : 

Or  boast,  in  Walsingham,  the  various  power, 

To  cheer  the  lonely,  grace  the  letter'd  hour ; 

Delany  too  is  ours,  serenely  bright. 

Wisdom's  strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder  light : 

And  she  who  bless'd  the  friend,  and  grac'd  the 

lays 

Of  poignant  Swifl,  still  gilds  our  social  days; 

Long,  long  protract  thy  Tiff  ht,  O  star  benign ! 

Whose  setting  beams  with  milder  lustre  shine. 

Nor,  Barbauld,  shall  my  glowing  heart  refuse 


*  Milton  calls  Euripideu  sad  EUctra's  poeL 

t  Tben  bishop  of  London. 

I  See  Sir  Joshua  RefntWa  very  able  notes  to  Dm  Fre$' 
^•f$  poem  on  tbe  art  of  paintinf,  translated  by  Mr. 
Maaotk.— Alao,  bis  series  or  Diseauntt  to  UU  ocadomy. 
^'hich,  tboiifh  written  professedly  on  the  subject  of 
ininUng,  contain  the  pnndptefl  of  general  art,  and  are 
delivered  with  so  much  perspicaousgood  sense,  as  to  be 
"ufaairably  calculated  to  assist  in  forming  the  taste  of 
tte  seneral  reader. 

§  Mr.  Soamo  Jenfno  had  jQst  pablished  his  work  On 
i^  internal  Eoid^nco  aftho  Cknotian  Roligim, 

f  Now  bishop  of  liondon— flee  his  admirable  poem  on 
death. 

VouL  0 


Its  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  or  thy  muso ; 
This  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine, 
The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  brow  to  twine  *, 
My  verse  thy  talents  to  the  world  shall  teach. 
And  praise  the  genius  it  despairs  to  reach. 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  7 
Ah  no !  where  bright  imagination  reigns. 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  feels  acuter  pains ; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  refin'd. 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ;    ' 
There,  feeling  is  diflus'd  through  ev'ry  part. 
Thrills  iu  eacn  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  the  heart; 
And  those  whose  gen'rous  souls  each  tear  would 

keep 
fVom  other's  eyes,  are  born  themselves  to  weep. 
Can  all  the  boaiBted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song. 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prolong  ? 
Fallacious  hope !  which  daily  truths  deride ; 
For  you,  alas !  have  wept,  and  Garrick  dy'd ! 
O  shades  of  Hampton !  witness,  as  I  mourn. 
Could  wit  or  song  elude  your  ^v'rite's  urn  7 
Though  living  virtue  stifi  your  haimt  endears. 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  justify  my  tears. 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  jodffment  cool. 
The  errors  of  my  orphan  muse  shall  rule  7 
With  keen  acumen  now  his  piercing  eye. 
The  fault  conceal'd  irom.  vulgar  view  would  spy '. 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  he  strove  to 

hide. 
Nay  vindicate  the  fault  his  taste  had  spy'd. 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  happy  line 
That  he  would  fancy  merit  ev'n  in  mine. 

His  wit  so  pointed  it  ne'er  miss'd  its  end, 
And  so  we)l  temper'd  it  ne'er  lost  a  friend ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  and  ardent  heart, 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  muse  of  fire  has  sung,*  if  muse  could  trace. 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace  ! 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove. 
Who  most  should  gain  his  praise  or  win  his 

love! 
Opposing  parties  to  one  point  he  drew, 
Thus  TuUy's  Atticus  was  Cssar's  too. 
Tho'  time  his  mellowing  hand  across  has 
stole, 
Sofl'ning  the  tints  of  sorrow  on  the  soul; 
The  deep  impression  long  my  heart  shall  fill. 
And  ev'ry  fainter  trace  be  perfect  still. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory  melt. 
You  best  can  pardon  who  have  deepest  felt. 
You,  who  for  Britain's  herot  and  your  own, 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rend  the  soul  have 

known ; 
You,  who  have  found  how  much  the  feeling 

heart 
Shapes  its  own  wound,  and  ^Ints  itself  the  dart ; 
You,  who  are  call'd  the  varied  loss  to  mourn ; 
You,  who  have  clasp'd  a  son's  untimely  urn  ; 
You,  who  from  frequent  fond  experience  fbcl 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never  heal ; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  can  find. 
Where  parts  superior  dignify  the  mind ; 
Yet  would  you  change  that  sense  acute  to  gain 
A  dear  bought  absence  from  tho  poignant  pain  | 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  whose  feelings  give 
In  loveless,  joyless  apathy  to  live  7 

•  Bee  Mr.  8k«riia%^»  beauti  \il  moBody. 
t  Admiral 
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For  thoajrh  in  isouIb  where  energfies  abound, 
Pain  through  its  numerous  avenues  can  wound ; 
Yet  the  same  arenuee  are  open  still, 
To  casual  blessings  as  to  casual  ill. 
Nor  is  the  trembling  temper  more  awake 
To  every  wound  caUmitj  can  make, 
Than  is  the  finely  fashion'd  nerve  alive 
To  evVy  transport  pleasure  has  to  give. 

Let  not  the  vulgar  read  this  pensive  strain, 
Their  jests  the  tender  anguish  would  proftne. 
Yet  these  some  deem  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whose  low  enjoyments  never  reach  the  mind ; 
Who  ne'er  a  pain  Jt»ut  for  themselves   have 

known, 
Who  ne^er  have  felt  a  sorrow  but  their  own: 
Who  deem  romantic  ey^ry  finer  thought 
ConceivM  by  pity,  or  by  friendship  wrought ; 
Whose  insulated  souls  ne'er  feel  the  pow'r 
Of  gen*rous  sympathy's  extatic  hour ; 
Whose  disconnected  hearts  ne'er  taste  the  bliss 
Eztraoted  from  another's  happiness ; 
Who  ne'er  the  hi&rh  heroic  duty  know. 
For  public  good  the  private  to  forego. 
Then  wherefore  happy?  where's  the  kindred 

mind? 
Wher&the  large  soul  which  takes  in  human  kind? 
Yes — 'tis  the  untold  sorrow  to  explain, 
To  mitigate  the  unsuspected  pain ; 
The  rule  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  fiir  the  Joyful,  tears  for  them  that  weep : 
To  these  the  virtuous  half  their  pleasures  owe, 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  born  to  know ; 
They  never  know  in  all  their  coarser  bliss, 
The  saered  rapture  of  a  pain  like  this. 
Then  take  ye  happy  vulgar  take  your  part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart 

Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  choose. 
Lest  pausing  Prudence  tompt  her  to  refuse ; 
Friendship,    which    once    determin'd,    never 

swerves. 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,  but  weighs  not  ere  it 

serves. 
And  soft^y'd  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland, 
And  melting  Charity  toUh  open  hand  ; 
And  artless  love,  believing  and  believ'd, 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne'er  deceiv'd; 
And  mercy,  stretching  out  ere  Want  can  speak, 
To    wipe   the    tear    which  stains  Affliction's 

cheek ; 
These  ye  have  never  known — ^then  take  your 

part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart 

You  who  have  melted  in  bright  glory's  flame, 
Or  felt  the  gratefiil  breath  of  well-earn'd  &me ; 
Or  you,  the  chdsen  agents  fVom  above. 
Whose  bounty  vindicates  Almighty  love ; 
You,  who  snodue  the  vain  desire  of  show, 
Not  to  accumulate  but  to  bestow ; 
You  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek. 
Raise  the  sunk  heart,  and  flush  the  fading  cheek; 
Von,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  the  pains. 
When  merit  triumphs,  or  oppress'd  complains ; 
You,  who  with  pensive  Petrarch,  love  to  mourn, 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  Tibullus'  urn ; 
You,  whose  touch'd  hearts  with  real  sorrows 

swell, 
Or  feel,  when  genius  paints  those  sorrows  well« 
Would  you  renounce  such  energies  as  these 
For  vulgar  pleasures  or  for  selfish  ease  ? 
Would  you  to  'soape  the  pain,  the  joy  fi>rego. 


And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wo? 
Would  you  the  sense  of  actual  pity  lose. 
Or  cease  to  share  the  mournings  of  the  muse  ? 
No,  Greville,*  no! — ^thy  song,  tho'  steep'd  ii 

tears, 
Though  all  thy  soul  in  all  thy  strain  appears ; 
Yet  would'st  thou  all  thy  well  sung  anguish 

choose. 
And  all  th'  inglorious  peace  thou  begg'st  re 

fuse: 
And  while  discretion  all  our  views  should 

guide, 
Beware,  lest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide ; 
Though  'midst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  her 

part. 
Like  a  firm  sentinel— to  guard  the  heart ; 
Beware^  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjust, 
Who  never  was  deceiv'df  I  would  not  trust ; 
Prudence  must  never  be  suspicion's  slave. 
The  World's  wise  man  is  more  than  half  a 

knave. 
And  you,  Boecawen,  while  you  fondly  melt. 
In  raptures  none  but  mothers  ever  felt ; 
And  as  you  view,  prof^etic,  in  your  race. 
All  Leviscm's  sweetness,  and  all  Beaufort's 

trace; 
Yet  dread  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child  may 

share. 
The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fair; 
Yon  who  have  felt,  so  frail  is  mortal  joy ! 
That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  destroy ; 
That  perils  multiply  as  blessings  flow. 
That  sorrows  grafled  on  enjoyments  grow ; 
That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest  views, 
That  who  have  most  to  love  have  most  to  lose ; 
Yet  fi'om  these  fair  possessions  would  you  pari 
To  shelter  from  contingent  ills  your  heart  ? 
Would  you  forego  the  objects  of  your  prayer 
To  save  the  dangers  of  a  distant  care  7 
Roiounce  the  brightness  op'ning  to  your  view 
For  all  the  safety  dulness  ever  knew  ? 
Would  you  consent,  to  shun  the  fears  you  provt 
That  they  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  love. 

Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine. 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others  thine 
While  her  fair  triumphs  swell  the  modish  page, 
She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage : 
While  Feeling  boasts  her  ever  tearful  eye. 
Fair  Truth,  firm  Faith,  and  manly  Justice  fly: 
Justice,  prime  ^ood !  from  whose  prolific  law. 
All  worth,  all  virtue,  their  strong  essence  draw 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold, 
The  feign'd  Astrea  of  an  age  of  gold : 
The  sterling  attribute  we  scarcely  own. 
While  spurious  Candour  fills  the  vacant  throne 

Sweet  Sensibility !  Thou  secret  pow'r 
Who  sUed'st  thy  gifls  upon  the  natal  hour, 
Like  fairy  favours ;  Art  can  never  seize, 
Nor  Afl»ctation  catch  thy  power  to  please ; 
Thy  subtle  essence  still  eludes  the  chains 
Of  I)efinition,  and  defisats  her  pains. 
Sweet  Sensibility  !  thou  keen  delight  I 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  right ' 
Perception  exquisite !  fair  Virtue's  seed  ! 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  lib'ral  deed! 
Thou  hasty  conscience !  reason's  blushing  mom! 
Instinctive  kindnees  e'er  reflection 's  born ! 
Prompt  sense  of  equity !  to  thee  belongs 
The  swift  redress  of  unexamin'd  wrongs ! 
*  See  ber  bcauUfVil  Ode  to  Indifference. 
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Eager  to  eerve,  the  cause  perbapa  untried. 
Bat  always  apt  to  chose  the  suff 'ring  side ! 
To  those  who  know  thee  not,  no  WM'd  can  paint, 
And  those  who  know  thee,  know  all  words  are 

faint ! 
She  does  not  feel  thy  pow*r  who  boasts  thy 

flame. 
And  rounds  her  every  period  with  thy  name ; 
Nor  she  who  vents  her  disproportion'd  si^hs 
With  pining  Letbia  when  her  sparrow  dies : 
Nor  she  who  melts  when  hapless  Shore  expires, 
While  real  mis'ry  unreliev'd  retires ! 
Who  thinks  fei^'d  sorrow  all  her  tears  deserve. 
And  weeps  o*er  Werter  while  her  children 

starve, 
As  words  are  but  th*  external  marks  to  tell 
The  fair  ideas  in  the  mind  that  dwell ; 
And  only  are  of  things  the  outward  sign, 
And  not  the  things  themselves  they  but  define ; 
So  exclamations,  tender  tones,  fond  tears, 
And  all  the  graceful  drapery  Feeling  wears ; 
These  are  her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  express 
Her  form,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dress ; 
And  these  &ir  marks,  reluctant  I  relate. 
These  lovely  symbols  may  be  counterfeit* 
There  are,  who  fill  with  brilliant  plaints  the 

If  a  poor  linnet  meet  the  gunner's  raee ; 
There  are,  who  for  a  dying  fawn  depioie, 
As  if  friend,  parent,  country,  were  no  more ; 
Who  boast  quick  rapture  trembling  in  their  eye, 
If  from  the  spider's  snare  they  snatch  a  fly ; 
There  are,  whose  well  sung  plaints  each  breast 

inflame, 
And  break  all  hearts — ^but  his  from  whom  they 

caoie! 
He,  scorning  life's  low  duties  to  attend. 
Writes  odes  on  friendship,  while  he  cheats  his 

friend. 
Of  jails  and  punishments  he  grieves  to  hear» 
And  pensions  'prisonM  virtue  with  a  tear ; 
While  unpaid  bills  his  creditor  presents, 
And  ruin*d  innocence  his  crime  laments. 
Not  10  the  tender  moralist  of  Tweed, 
His  generous  man  of  feeling  feels  indeed. 

0  Love  divine  I  sole  source  of  charity !        , 
More  dear  one  genuine  deed  perfbrm*d  for  thee, 
Than  all  the  periods  Feeling  e'er  could  turn. 
Than  all  thy  touching  page,  perverted  Sterne  I 
Not  that  by  deeds  alone  tbb  love 's  express'd^ 
If  Bo  the  affluent  only  Were  the  bless'd ; 
One  silent  wish,  one  prayer,  one  soothing  word, 
The  page  of  mercy  shall,  well-pleas*d  record ; 
One  sool'ftlt  sigh  by  pow'rless  pity  given. 
Accepted  incense !  shall  ascend  to  heav'n  I 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things, 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs. 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease, 
And  though  but  few  can  serve^  yet  all  may 

please; 
0  let  th'  ungentle-spirit  learn  firom  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. 
To  spread  large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in 

vain. 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain : 
To  bless  mankind  with  tides  of  flowing  wealth, 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 

health. 
Our  litUe  lot  denies ;  yet  lib'ral  still, 
Heav'n  gives  its  counterpoise  to  every  ill. 


Nor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  pow'rs. 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  be  oori 
The  gift  of  minist'ring  to  other's  ease, 
To  aU  her  sons  impartial  she  decrees ; 
The  gentle  offices  of  patient  love. 
Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above ; 
The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fault, 
The  angry  word  suppress'd   the  taunting 

thought ; 
Subduing  and  sufodu'd,  the  petty  strife, 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life ; 
The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs. 
From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daas hter,  wife,  or  firiend^ 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  Aome  depend . 
There  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign. 
Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 
A  solitary  bliss  thou  ne'er  could'st  find. 
Thy  joys  with  those  thou  lov'st  are  intertwined 
And  he  whose  helpless  tenderness  removes 
The  rankling  thorn  which  wounds  the  breast  he 

loves, 
Smooths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone, 
But  clears  th*  obstruction  wUeh  impedes  his 

own. 
The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique. 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike ; 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply, 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye ; 
The  artibl  injury,  wImmo  venom'd  dar^ 
Scarce  wounds  the  bearing,  while  it  stabs  the 

heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills,  yet 

told 
The  list'ner  wonders,  how  you  thought  it  cold , 
Small  sights,  neglect,  unmix'd  perhaps  with 

hate, 
Make  up  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight. 
These  and  a  thousand  griefs  minute  as  these. 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  destroy  our  ease. 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  or  leans  to  ill. 
It  gives  fresh  force  to  vice  or  principle ; 
'Tis  not  a  gifl  peculiar  to  the  good, 
'TIS  often  but  the  virtue  of  the  blood  * 
And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral  flow. 
Is  but  a  circulation  swift  or  slow : 
But  to  divert  it  to  its  proper  course. 
There  wisdom's  pow'r  appears,  there  reason's 

force: 
If  ill-directed  it  pursue  the  wrong, 
It  ailds  new  strength  to  what  befwe  was  strong 
Breaks  out  in  wild  irregular  desires, 
Disorder'd  passions,  and  illicit  firfv^ ; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  within. 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  slave  of  sin. 
But  if  Religion's  bias  rule  the  soul, 
Then  Sensibility  exalts  the  whole ; 
Sheds  its  sweet  sunshine  on  the  moral  part, 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  what  should  warm  the 

heart* 
Cold  and  inert  the  mental  powers  would  lie. 
Without  this  quick'nin^  spark  of  Deit^. 
To  melt  the  rich  materials  from  the  nune. 
To  bid  the  mass  of  intellect  refine. 
To  bend  the  firm,  to  animate  the  cold, 
And  heavens  own  image  stamp  on  Nature's  gold; 
To  give  immortal  mind  its  finest  tone. 
Oh,  Sensibility  !  is  all  thy  own. 
This  is  th'  eternal  flame  which  li^j^hts  and  warms, 
In  song  enchants  us  and  in  acuon  charms. 
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*TLi  this  that  imkeB  the  pensiTe  stnLUu  of  Gray* 
Win  to  the  open  heart  Uieir  easy  wa^ ; 
Makes  the  touchM  tpirit  glow  with  lundred  fire, 
When  sweet  Serena*8  poet  wakes  the  lyre : 
Makes  Portland's  face  its  brightest  rapture  wear, 
When  her  large  bounty  smooths  the  bed  of  care  : 
'Tis  this  that  breathes  through  Sevigne's  fair 

That  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  second  age ; 
*lls  this,  whose  charm  the  soul  resistless  seize, 
And  gives  Boscawen  half  her  power  to  please. 
Tet  why  those  terrors  7  Why  that  anzious  care  7 
Sinee  your  last  hopet  the  deathful  war  mU  dare? 


Why  dread  that  energy  of  soul  whieh 

To  dang*rous  glory  by  heroic  deeds  7 

Why  mourn  to  view  his  ardent  soul 

You  fear  the  son  because  you  knew  the  sire. 

Hereditary  valour  you  deplore. 

And  dread,  yet  wish  to  find  one  heio 


*  Tbis  is  SNfUit  of  the  JBHegw^m  m  OnmCry  Cter«l 
fard,  of  which  exquisite  poem  SauiUlUg  ia  perbapi  Ihs 
chajracteriBtic  beauty. 

t  ViKount  Falmouth,  admiral  Bcecawea**  oaly  ]»• 
maining  son  wai  then  in  America,  and  at  the  batUi  of 
Lexington. 


SIR  ELDRED  OF  THE  BOWER. 


A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 


IN  TWO  PA&TS. 

Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  so  cold, 

No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view. 
Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told, 

For  many  a  tender  thought  is  due. — Langhome. 

PART  L 

O  nostra  Vita,  ch'e  si  bella  in  vista ! 

Com*  perde  agevolmente  in  un  memento, 

Quel,  ch*en  molt'  anni  a  grand  pena  s*acqui8ta.-^Pefivrca. 


T^KEE  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

Sir  Eldred  was  his  name. 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wight 

The  rank  of  knighthood  claim. 
Where  gliding  Tay,  her  stream  sends  forth. 

To  feed  the  neighbouring  wood. 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north, 

Sir  Eidred's  castle  stood. 
The  knight  was  rich  as  knight  might  be 

In  patrimonial  wealth ; 
And  rich  in  nature^s  gift  was  he, 

In  youth,  and  strength,  and  health. 
He  did  not  think,  as  some  have  thought. 

Whom  honour  never  crown*d. 
The  fame  a  father  dearly  bought, 

Could  make  the  son  renowned. 
He  better  thought,  a  noble  sire, 

Who  gallant  deeds  had  done, 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  brave  and  gallant  son. 
The  fidrest  ancestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor ; 
And  ev*ry  deed  of  former  worth 

Is  but  a  claim  for  more. 
Sir  Eldred*s  heart  was  ever  kind, 

Alive  to  pity's  call ; 
A  crowd  of  virtues  grac'd  his  mind. 

He  lov'd  and  felt  tor  all. 
When  merit  rais*d  the  sufferer's  name. 

He  show'rd  his  bounty  then ; 
And  those  who  oould  not  prove  that  claim, 

He  sucoour'd  still  as  men. 
Bat  sacred  truth  the  muse  compels 

His  errors  to  impart; 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  teOs 

The  fiiults  of  Eldred's  heart 
Though  mild  and  soft  as  infant  love 


His  fond  affections  melt ; 
Though  all  that  kindest  spirits  prove 

Sir  Eldred  keenly  felt : 
Yet  if  the  passions  storm'd  his  soul, 

By  jealousy  led  on ; 
The  fierce  resentment  scom'd  oontroul 

And  bore  his  virtues  down, 
Not  Thule's  waves  so  widely  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 
Not  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake, 

Or  Scythia's  tempest  roar. 
As  when  in  summer's  sweetest  day 

To  fan  the  fragrant  mom. 
The  sighing  breezes  softly  stray 

O'er  fields  of  ripen'd  corn ; 
Sudden  the  lightning's  blast  descends* 

Deforms  the  ravag'd  fiel^ls ; 
At  once  the  various  ruin  blends. 

And  all  resistless  yields. 
But  when,  to  clear  his  stormy  breast. 

The  sun  of  reason  shone. 
And  ebbing  passions  sunk  to  rest. 

And  shoW'd  what  rage  had  done : 
O  then  what  anguish  he  betray'd ! 

His  shame  how  deep,  how  true ! 
He  view'd  the  waste  his  rage  had  made 

And  shudder'd  at  the  view. 
The  meek-ey'd  dawn,  in  saffiron  robe, 

Proclaim'd  the  op'ning  day. 
Up  rose  the  sun  to  gild  2ie  globe. 

And  hail  the  new-born  May ; 
The  birds  their  vernal  notes  repeat 

And  glad  the  thick'ning  irrove ; 
And  feather'd  partners  fondly  greet 

With  many  a  song  of  love : 
When  pious  Eldred  early  rose 

TheliOTdofalltohail; 
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Who  life  with  all  its  gifts  bestows, 

Whose  mercies  never  fail ! 
That  doDe — he  left  his  woodland  glade, 

And  joamey'd  far  away  ; 
He  ]ov*d  to  court  the  distant  shade. 

And  through  the  lone  vale  stray. 
Within  the  Imsooi  of  a  wood^ 

By  circling  hills  embracM, 
A  little,  modest  mansion  stood, 

Built  by  the  hand  of  taste ; 
While  many  a  prouder  castle  fell. 

This  safely  did  endure ; 
The  house  where  guardian  virtues  dwell 

Is  sacred  and  secure. 
Of  eglantine  an  humble  fence 

Around  the  mansion  stood. 
Which  serv'd  at  once  to  charm  the  sense, 

And  screen  an  infant  wood. 
The  wood  receiv*d  an  added  grace. 

As  pleas*d  it  bent  to  look, 
And  view*d  its  ever  verdant  face 

Reflected  in  a  brook : 
The  smallness  of  the  stream  did  well 

The  niaster*s  fortunes  show ; 
But  little  streams  may  serve  to  tell 

The  source  from  whence  they  flow. 
This  mansion  own'd  an  aged  knight, 

And  such  a  man  was  he. 
As  heaven  jast  shows  to  human  sight. 

To  tell  what  man  should  be. 
His  youth  in  many  a  well-fought  field 

Was  train*d  betimes  to  war : 
His  bosom,  like  a  well-worn  shield. 

Was  grac*d  with  many  a  scar. 
The  vigour  of  a  men  old  age 

His  reverend  form  did  bear; 
And  vet,  alas  !  the  warrior.sage 

Had  drain'd  the  dregs  of  care : 
And  sorrow  more  than  age  can  break, 

And  wound  its  hapless  prey, 
Twas  sorrow  furrowed  his  firm  cheek. 

And  turned  bis  bright  locks  gray. 
One  darling  dauffhter  soothM  Jus  cares, 

A  yoang  and  beauteous  dame. 
Sole  comfort  of  his  failing  years. 

And  Birtha  was  her  name. 
Her  heart  a  little  sacred  shrine, 

Where  all  the  Virtues  meet, 
And  holy  Hope  and  Faitli  divine 

Had  claim*d  It  for  their  seat 
She  lov*d  to  raise  her  fragrant  bower 

Of  wild  and  rustic  taste. 
And  there  she  screen*d  each  favorite  flower 

From  ev*ry  ruder  blast ; 
And  not  a  shrub  or  plant  was  there 

But  did  some  moral  yield ; 
For  wisdom,  by  a  father's  care. 

Was  found  in  ev'rv  field. 
^    The  trees,  whose  foliage  fell  away. 

And  with  the  summer  died. 
He  thought  an  image  of  decay 

Might  lecture  human  pride : 
While  fair  perennial  greens  that  stood) 

And  bravM  the  wintry  blast, 
is  Upes  of  the  fair  mind  be  view'd, 

Which  shall  for  ever  last 
He  taught  her  that  the  gaudiest  flowers 

Were  seldom  fVagrant  found, 
But  wasted  soon  their  littlo  powers, 

Dropt  useless  on  the  ground : 


While  the  sweet-scented  rose  shall  last. 

And  still  retain  its  power, 
When  life's  imperfect  day  is  past 

And  beauty's  shorter  hour. 
And  here  the  virgin  lov'd  to' lead 

Her  inoffensive  day. 
And  here  she  oft  retir'd  to  read. 

And  oft  retir'd  to  pray. 
Embower'd,  she  grac'd  the  woodland  shades, 

From  courts  and  cities  far. 
The  pride  of  Caledoniaa  maids, 

The  peerless  northern  star. 
As  shines  that  bright  and  lucid  star, 

The  gk>ry  of  the  night, 
When  bBaming  through  the  cloudless  air 

She  sheds  her  silver  light : 
So  Birtha  shone ! — But  when  she  spoke 

The  muse  herself  was  heard, 
As  on  the  ravish'd  air  she  broke. 

And  thus  her  prayer  preferr'd : 

*  O  bless  thy  Birtha,  Power  Supreme 

In  whom  I  live  and  move. 
And  bless  me  most  by  blessing  him. 

Whom  more  than  me  I  love.' 
She  starts  to  hear  a  stranger's  voice, 

And  with  a  modest  srace. 
She  lifts  her  meek  eye  m  surprise, 

And  see's  a  stranger's  face : 
The  stranger  lost  in  transport  stood. 

Bereft  of  voice  and  power. 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  view'd 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  which  spreads  her  cheek 

With  nature's  purest  dye. 
And  all  those  dazzling  beams  which  break 

Like  morning  fVom  her  eve — 
He  view'd  them  all,  and  as  ne  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  delight ; 
And  still  his  raptur'd  eye  pursued 

And  feasted  on  the  sight 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gaz'd, 

And  neither  silence  broke ; 
At  length  the  smother'd  passion  blaz'd, 

Enamour'd  Eldred  spoke : 

*  O  sacred  virtue,  heav'nly  power ! 

Thy  wond*rou8  fiirce  I  feel : 
I  me,  I  tremble,  I  adore, 

z  et  die  my  love  to  tell. 
My  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repell'd 

Which  guileful  beauty  threw ; 
But  goodness  heard,  and  grace  beheld. 

Must  every  heart  subdue.' 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  oast. 

And  now  as  quickly  rais'd : — 
Just  then  her  ftlher  hap'ly  past. 

On  whom  she  trembling  gaz'd. 
Good  Ardolph's  eye  his  BerSia  meets 

With  glances  of  delight; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greets 

The  young  and  graceful  knight ; 

*  O  j|allant  youth,  whoe'er  thou  art. 

Right  welcome  to  this  place  ! 
There's  something  rises  at  mv  heart 
Which  says  I've  seen  that  face.' 

*  Thou  gen'rous  knight,'  the  youth  rejoin'd, 

*  Though  little  known  to  rame, 
I  trust  I  bear  a  grateful  mind — 

Sir  Eldred  is  ray  name.' 

*  Sir  Eldred  7'—- Ardolph  loud  exclaim'd 

*  Renown'd  fbr  worth  and  power  7 
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For  Ttloar  and  for  virtue  fiiin^d, 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower  7 
Now  make  me  gratefVil,  ri^hteoua  heaven, 

As  thoQ  art  ^x>d  to  me, 
Sinoe  to  my  aged  eyee  *ti«  given 

Sir  Eldred'a  bod  to  tee  I' 
Hien  Ardolph  cauffht  him  bj  the  hand, 

And  ffaz'd  upon  hit  face, 
And  to  hia  aged  boeom  strained. 

With  many  a  kind  embrace. 
Again  he  ▼iew*d  him  o*er  and  o'er. 

And  doubted  itill  the  truth, 
And  askM  what  iie  had  ask*d  beibre, 

Then  thus  addresst  the  youth : 
*Come  now  beneatli  my  roof,  I  pray, 

Some  needful  reat  to  take. 
And  with  us  many  a  cheerAil  day. 

Thy  friendly  sojourn  make  ! 
He  enter*d  at  the  gate  straightway. 

Some  needful  rest  to  take ; 
And  with  them  many  a  cheerful  day 

Did  friendly  sojourn  make. 


FART  11. 

Oncx — in  a  social  summer's  walk. 

The  ffaudy  day  was  fled ; 
They  cheated  time  with  cheerfiil  talk, 

When  thus  Sir  Ardolph  said : 
Thy  fiither  was  the  firmest  friend 

Tnat  e'er  my  being  blest ; 
And  every  virtue  heaven  could  send. 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast. 
Toffether  did  we  learn  to  bear 

The  casque  and  ample  shield ; 
Tojfether  learn  in  many  a  war 

The  deathful  spear  to  wiekl. 
To  make  our  union  still  more  dear, 

We  both  were  doom'd  to  prove, 
tVhat  is  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolving  love. 
I*he  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  knight 

Did  my  fond  heart  engage ; 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  the  virtues  write 

Upon  a  fairer  page. 
ffU  bosom  felt  an  equal  wound. 

Nor  sigh'd  we  long  in  vun ; 
One  summer's  sun  beheld  us  bound 

In  Hymen's  holy  chain. 
Thou  wast  Sir  Eldrxd's  only  child, 

Thy  father's  darling  joy  ; 
On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smii'd, 

On  me  a  blooming  boy; 
But  man  has  woes,  has  clouds  of  care 

That  dim  his  star  of  life — 
My  arms  receiv'd  the  little  pair, 

The  earth's  cold  breast,  my  wifb. 
Forprive,  thou  gentle  knieht,  forgive, 

fond  fboUah  tears  toiU  flow ; 
One  day  like  mine  thy  heart  may  heave, 

And  mourn  its  lot  of  wo. 
Botgrant,  kind  heaven !  thou  ne'er  may*st  know 

The  pangs  I  now  impart ; 
Nor  even  feel  the  parting  blow 

That  rives  a  husband's  heart 
Beside  the  blooming  banks  of  7\zy, 

My  angel's  ashes  sleep  ; 
And  wherefore  should  her  Arddph  stay, 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  7 
I  bore  my  beauteous  babes  away 


With  many  a  gushing  tear ; 
I  left  the  blooming  banks  of  Tliy, 

And  brought  my  darlings  here. 
I  watch'd  my  little  household 

And  formed  their  growing  youth  { 
And  fondly  train'd  their  infant  years 

To  piety  and  truth.' 

*  Thy  blooming  Birtha  here  I  see,' 

Sir  Eldred  straight  rejoin'd ; 

*  But  why  thy  son  is  not  with  thee. 

Resolve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Birtha  did  the  question  hear. 

She  sigh'd,  but  could  not  speak; 
And  many  a  soft  and  silent  tear 

Stray'd  down  her  damask  cheek. 
Then  pass'd  o'er  good  Sir  Ardolph's  faat, 

A  cast  of  deadly  pale ; 
But  soon  oompos'd,  with  manly  grace. 

He  thus  renew'd  his  tale : 

*  For  him  my  heart  too  much  has  Ued ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son, 
Has  sorrow  press'd  my  hoary  head ; 

Bot  heav'n's  high  will  be  done  !* 
Scarce  eighteen  winter's  had  revolv'd. 

To  crown  the  circling  year. 
Before  my  valiant  boy  resolv'd 

The  warrior's  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  I  priz'd  my  native  land. 

Too  dear  his  fome  I  held, 
T'  oppose  a  parent's  stern  command. 

And  keep  him  from  the  field. 
He  left  me — ^left  his  sister  too, 
'  Yet  tears  bedew'd  his  flux — 
What  could  a  feeble  old  man  do  1 

He  burst  firom  my  embrace. 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fatal  flame ! 

0  laurels  dearly  bought ! 

Yet  sweet  is  death  when  earn*d  with  fuM-* 

So  virtuous  Eklwy  thonght 
Full  manfully  the  brave  hoy  strove, 

Thouffh  pressing  ranks  oppose ;  / 

But  weuE  the  strongest  arm  must  provB 

Against  an  host  of  foes. 
A  dndly  wound  my  son  receives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side : 
Grief  does  not  kill — ^for  Ardolph  iivee 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  lonff-lov'd  mother  died  again 

In  Edwy's  parting  groan ; 

1  wept  for  her,  yet  wept  in  vain— 

1  wept  for  both  in  one. 

I  would  have  died — I  sought  to  die. 

But  heaven  restrain'd  m  thought, 
And  to  my  passion-douded  eye 

My  helpless  Birtha  brought 
When  lo !  array'd  in  robes  of  light, 

A  nymph  celestial  caaoe. 
She  dear'd  the  mists  that  dimm'd  my  Bi|^t-» 

Religion  was  her  name. 
She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divine. 

And  bade  me  kiss  the  rod ; 
She  taught  this  rebel  heart  of  mine 

Submission  to  its  God. 
Religion  taught  roe  to  sustain 

What  nature  bade  me  feel ; 
And  piety  relievM  the  pain 

Which  time  can  never  heal/ 
He  ceas*d — with  sorrow  and  delight 
I      The  Ule  Sir  Eldred  hears : 
I  Then  weeping  cries—*  Thou  noble  knight, 
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fc  r  thanks  aooept  my  tean. 
O  Ardolph,  might  I  dare  aspire 

To  claim  so  bright  a  boon  !— 
Good  old  Sir  Eldred  was  mj  sii 

And  thoa  hast  lost  a  son. 
And  though  I  want  a  worthier  plea 

To  urge  so  dear  a  cause; 
Yet,  let  n)jB  to  thy  bosom  be 

What  once  thy  Edwy  was. 
My  trembling  tongue  its  aid  denies 

For  thou  may*8t  disapprove ; 
Then  read  it  in  my  ardent  eyes, 

Oh  I  read  (he  tale  of  love. 
Thy  beauteous  Birtha  !*— ^  Gracious  power ! 

How  could  I  e*er  repine,* 
Cries^  Ardolph,  *  since  I  see  this  hour  7 

Yes — Birtha  shall  be  thine.' 
A  little  transient  gleam  of  red 

Shot  faintly  o*er  her  &ce, 
And  ev*ry  trembling  feature  spread 

With  sweet  disorder*d  grace. 
The  tender  father  kindly  smil'd 

With  fulness  of  content; 
And  fondly  ey*d  his  darling  ohild« 

Who,  bashful,  blush'd  consent 
0  then  to  paint  the  vast  delight 

That  fiird  Sir  Eldred's  heart. 
To  tell  the  transports  of  the  knight, 

Would  mock  the  Muse's  art. 
Bat  e?*ry  kind  and  gracious  soul, 

Where  gentle  passions  dwell, 
Will  better  far  conceive  the  whole. 

Than  any  muse  can  tell. 
The  more  the  knight  his  Birtha  knew, 

The  more  he  pri2'd  the  maid ; 
Some  worth  each  day  prodoc'd  to  view 

Some  grace  each  hour  betray'd. 
The  virgin  too  was  fond  to  charm 

The  dear  accomplish'd  youth ; 
His  single  breast  she  strove  to  warm, 

And  crown'd  with  love,  bis  truth. 
Unlike  the  dames  of  modern  days. 

Who  general  homage  claim ; 
Who  court  the  univermd  gaze. 

And  pant  for  public  fiime.  > 

Tken  beauty  but  on  merit  smil'd. 

Nor  were  her  chaste  smiles  sold ; 
No  venal  father  gave  his  child. 

For  grandeur,  or  fbrgold. 
The  ardour  of  young  Emred's  flame 

But  ill  could  brook  delav, 
And  oft  he  press'd  the  maid  to  name 

A  speedy  nuptial  day. 
The  fond  impatience  of  his  breast 

*Twas  all  m  vain  to  hide. 
But  she  bis  eager  suit  represt 

With  modest  maiden  pride. 
When  oft  Sir  Eldred  press'd  the  day 

Which  was  to  crown  his  truth. 
The  thoughtful  sire  would  sigh  and  lay, 

*  O  happy  state  of  youth ! 
It  little  recks  the  woes  which  wait 

To  scare  it  dreams  of  joy; 
Nor  thinks  to-morrow's  alter'd  fate 

May  all  those  dreams  destroy. 
And  though  the  flatterer  Hope  deceives. 

And  painted  prospects  shows ; 
Yet  man,  still  cheated,  still  believes, 
Till  death  the  bright  scene  close. 
^  look'd  my  bride,  so  sweetly  mild« 


On  me  her  beauty's  slave ; 
But  whilst  she  look'd,  and  whilst  she  imrH 

She  sunk  into  the  grave. 
Yet,  O  forgive  an  old  man's  care, 

Forgive  a  father's  zeal ; 
Who  mndly  loves  must  greatlv  fear, 

Who  fears  must  greaUy  feeL 
Once  more  in  soft  and  sacred  bands 

Shall  Love  and  H^men  meet ; 
To-morrow  shall  unite  your  hands. 

And — be  your  bliss  complete  !* 
The  rising  sun  inflam'd  the  sky. 

The  golden  orient  blush'd ; 
Buf  Birtha's  cheeks  a  sweeter  dye, 

A  brighter  crimson  flush'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  vestments  dad, 

Perfbrm'd  the  mystic  rite ; 
Love  lit  the  hallow'd  torch  that  led 

To  Hymen's  chaste  delight 
How  feeble  language  were  to  speak 

Th'  immeasurable  joy, 
That  fir'd  Sir  Eldred's  ardent  cheek. 

And  triumph'd  in  his  eye ! 
Sir  Ardolph's  pleasure  stood  ccmftst, 

A  pleasure  all  his  own ; 
The  guarded  pleasure  of  a  breast 

Which  many  a  grief  had  known* 
'Twas  such  a  sober  sense  of  joy 

As  angels  well  might  keep 
A  joy  chastis'd  bv  piety, 

A  joy  preparea  to  we^p. 
To  recollect  her  scatter'd  thought, 

And  §hun  the  noon-tide  hour. 
The  lovely  bride  in  secret  sought 

The  coolness  of  her  bower. 
Long  she  remain'd— th'  enamour'd  knighti 

Impatient  at  her  stay ; 
And  all  unfit  to  taste  delight 

When  Birtha  was  away ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

,  His  footsteps  sofUy  move ; 
Impell'd  by  ev'ry  tender  power. 

He  steals  upon  his  love. 
O,  horror !  horror !  blasting  sight ! 

He  sees  his  Birtha's  charms, 
Reclin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight. 

Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  finenzy  fires  Tiis  frantic  hand. 

Distracted  at  the  sight. 
He  flies  to  where  tbelovers  stand ; 

And  stabs  the  stranger  knight 

*  Die,  traitor,  die !  thy  guilty  flames 

Demand  th'  avenging  steel  !'— 

*  It  is  my  brother,'  she  exclaims ! 

*  'Tis  Edwy— Oh  farewell !' 
An  aged  peasant,  Edwy's  guide, 

The  good  old  Ardolph  sought ; 
He  told'  him  that  his  bosom's  pride. 

His  Edwy,  he  had  brought 
O  how  the  father's  feelings  melt  * 

How  faint  and  bow  revive ! 
Just  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  felt. 

To  find  his  son  alive. 

*  Let  me  behold  my  darling's  face, 

And  bless  him  ere  I  die  !* 
Then  with  a  swifl  and  vigorous  pace, 

He  to  the  bower  did  hie ; 
O  sad  reverse !— -Sunk  on  the  ground 

His  slaughter'd  son  he  view'd ; 
And  dying  Birtha,  close  he  found 
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la  brother's  blood  iinbru*d. 
Cold,  speechless,  senseless,  Eldred  near, 

6az*d  on  the  deed  he*d  done ; 
Like  the  blank  statae  of  Despair, 

Or  Madness  gravM  in  stone. 
The  father  saw — so  Jephthah  stood, 

So  tnrn'd  his  wo-fraught  eye. 
When  the  dear,  destined  child  he  viewM 

His  zeal  had  doom*d  to  die. 
He  look*d  the  wo  he  eoald  not  speak, 

And  on  the  pale  corse  prest 
His  wan  discoloured,  dying  cheek, 

And  silent  sunk  to  rest 
Then  Birtha  faintly  rais*d  her  eye. 

Which  long  had  oeas'd  to  stream. 
On  Eldred  fix*d,  with  many  a  sigh. 

Its  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand ; 
And  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath, 

And  tremolous  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death, 

The  dim  departing  eye. 
The  quiv*ring  hand,  the  short  quick  breath, 

He  view*d — and  did  not  die. 
He  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air. 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek ! 


His  heart  its  angoish  ooold  not  bMr, 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  mournful  muse  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eldred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter's  reUf 

The  vast  distress  to  bide. 
Yet  heaven*s  decrees  are  just  and  wise. 

And  man  is  born  to  bear : 
Joy  is  the  portion  of  the  skies. 

Beneath  them  aU  is  care. 
Yet  blame  not  heav'n ;  *tis  erring  man, 

Who  mars  his  own  best  joys ; 
Whose  passions  uncontrolPd,  the  plan 

Of  promis'd  bliss  destroys. 
Had  Eldred  paused  before  the  blow. 

His  hand  had  never  err*d ; 
What  guilt,  what  complicated  wo, 

His  soul  had  then  been  spar*d  \ 
The  deadliest  wound  with  which  we  bleed. 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ;        * 
Man's  mercies  from  God's  hand  proceed. 

His  miseries  from  his  own. 


*  In  tbe  celebrated  picture  of  tbe  sacrifice  of  Iptaue 
nja,  Timanthcs  having  exhausted  every  image  of  gnei 
in  the  bystanders,  threw  a  veil  over  the  face  of  the  !»• 
ther,  whose  sorrow  be  was  utterly  unable  to  express 
Piin.  book  xzxv. 


THE  BLEEDING  ROCK : 
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THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  NYMPH  INTO  STONE 

The  annual  wound  allurM 


The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate, 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer^s  day ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. — MUUm, 


Wherk  beanteous  Belmoni  rears  her  modest 

brow 
To  view  Sdbrind*s  silver  wave  below, 
Liv*d  young  lanthe,  fair  as  beauty's  queen ; 
She  reignM  unrivalPd  in  the  sylvan  scene ;, 
Hers  eTBTj  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace, 
Which  aids  the  triumph  of  the  fairest  face ; 
With  all  that  sofler  elegahce  of  mind, 
B^  genius  heighten*d,  and  by  taste  refihM 
Yet  early  was  she  doom*d  the  child  of  care. 
For  hapless  love  subdu'd  th'  ill-fated  fair, 
Ah  !  what  avails  each  captivating  grace. 
The  form  enchanting,  or  the  fairest  face  7 
Or  what  each  beauty  of  the  heav*n-born  mind. 
The  soul  superior,  or  the  taste  re/in'd  1 
Beauty  but  serves  destruction  to  insure. 
And  sense  to  feel  the  panor  it  cannot  cure. 
Each  neighboring  youth  aspir'd  to  gain  her 

hand. 
And  many  a  suitor  came  from  many  a  land : 
But  all  in  vain  each  neighVring  youth  aspir*d. 
And  distant  suitors  all  in  vain  admir*d« 
Averse  to  hear,  yet  fearful  to  offend. 
The  lover  she  refusM  she  made  a  friend : 
Her  meek  rejection  wore  so  mild  a  face, 
More  like  acceptance  soem*d  it,  than  disgrace. 
"    Young  Polydore,  the  pride  of  rural  swains, 


Was  wont  to  visit  BelmonVs  blooming  plains. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Polydore  could  throw 
Th*  unerrinsf  dart  to  wound  the  flying  doe  ? 
How  leave  the  swiftest  at  the  race  b^ind. 
How  mount  the  courser,  and  outstrip  the  wind? 
With  molting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire, 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  weU-stnm; 

lyre  ? 
From  that  flun*d  lyre  no  vulgar  music  sprang, 
The  Graces  tun*d  it,  and  Apollo  strung. 
Apollo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swain. 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  gracM  tbe  rustic  plain : 
He  taught  what  charms  to  rural  lifo  belong, 
The  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  song ; 
He  taught  fair  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to  woo, 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wants  how  fbw ! 
The  savage  herds  in  mute  attention  stood. 
And  ravishM  Echo  filPd  the  vocal  wood ; 
The  sacred  sisters,  stooping  from  their  sphere. 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  bear ; 
Till  Heaven  the  scene  surveyed  with  jealoof 

eyes, 
And  Jove,  in  envy,  call'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Young  Polydore  was  rich  in  large  domains, 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flowVy  plains; 
With  these,  he  boasted  each  exterior  charm, 
To  win  the  prudent,  and  the  cold  to  warm; 
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The  fairest  semblance  of  desert  he  bore, 
A|ldeach  fictitious  mark  of  goodness  wore; 
Goold  act  the  tendemes»  he  never  felt. 
In  sorrow  soften,  and  in  anguish  melt. 
The  sigh  elaborate,  the  fraadfol  tear, 
The  joy  dissembled,  and  the  well  feign*d  fbar, 
AU  these  were  his ;  and  his  each  treach*rous  art, 
That  steals  the  guileless  and  nnpractis'd  heart. 

Too  soon  he  heard  of  fair  lanthe's  fame, 
Twas    each   enamour*d    shepherd's    iav'rite 

theme ; 
Retam*d  the  rising,  and  the  setting  sun. 
The  shepherd's  fav*rite  theme  was  never  done. 
Thej  praisM  her  wit,  her  worth,  her  shape,  her 

air ! 
And  even  inferior  beauties  ownM  her  fair. 

Such  sweet  perfection  all  his  wonder  moved : 
He  saw,  admired,  nay,  fancied  that  he  loved : 
Bat  Polydore  no  gen'roas  passion  knew, 
Lost  to  all  truth  in  feigning  to  be  true. 
No  lasting  tenderness  could  warm  a  heart. 
Too  vain  to  feel,  too  selfish  to  impart 

Cold  as  the  snows  of  Rhodope  descend. 
And  with  the  chilling  wave  of  Hebrus  blend ; 
So  cold  the  breast  where  Vanity  presides. 
And  the  whole  subject  soul  absorbs  and  guides. 

Too  well  he  knew  to  make  his  conquest  sure, 
Win  her  soft  heart,  yet  keep  his  own  secure. 
So  oft  he  told  the  well  imagm'd  tale, 
So  oft  ho  swore — how  should  he  not  prevail? 
The  well-imagin*d  tale  the  nymph  believ*d ; 
Too  onsuspecting  not  to  be  deceiv'd : 
She  Iov*d  the  youth,  she  thought  herself  belov*d. 
Nor  blosh'd  to  praise  whom  every  maid  ap- 

prov'd. 
The  conquest  once  achiev*d,  the  brightest  fair, 
When  oonqucr'd,  was  no  longer  worth  his  care : 
When  to  the  world  her  passion  he  could  prove, 
Vab  of  his  pow*r,  he  jested  at  her  love. 
The  pcrjur'd  youth,  (torn  sad  lanthe  far 
To  win  fresh  triumphs,  wages  cruel  war. 
With  other  nymphs  behold  the  wand'rer  HA% 
And  tell  the  story  of  lanthe's  love ; 
He  mocks  her  easy  faith,  hisults  her  wo. 
Nor  pities  tears  himself  had  taught  to  flow. 
To  nd  lanthe  soon  the  tale  was  borne, 
Row  Polydore  to  treach'ry  added  scora. 

And  now  her  eyes'  soft  radiance  *gan  to  frJI,    I 
^d  DOW  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  g/ew  pole ; 
The  lily  there  in  faded  beauty  shows 
Its  sickly  empire  o'er  the  vanquish'd  rose, 
l^oring  Sorrow  marks  her  for  bis  prey, 
^nd,  slow  and  certain,  mines  his  silent  way. 
J^^  as  apace  her  ebbing  life  decHn'd, 
uicreasmg  strength  sustain'd  her  firmer  mind. 
'0  had  my  heart  been  hard  an  his,'  she  cried, 
'An  hapless  victim  thus  I  bad  not  died : 
If  there  be  gods,  and  gods  there  sarely  are, 
Insnltod  virtue  doubtless  is  their  care. 
Then  hasten,  righteous  Powers;  my  tedious 

fate, 
«»rten  my  woes,  and  taA  my  mortal  date : 
Qoick  let  your  power  transform  this  failing 

frame. 
*^t  me  be  any  thing  but  what  I  am  ! 
And  since  the  cruel  woes  I'm  doom'd  to  feel, 
J^njceed,  alas !  from  having  lov'd  too  well : 
^'antme  some  form  where  love  can  have  no  part, 
jj?  ^^"^pn  weakness  reach  my  guarded  heart; 
"n«fq  no  soft  touch  of  passion  can  be  fi?lt. 


No  fond  afibction  this  weak  bosom  melt 
If  Pity  has  not  left  your  blest  abodes, 
Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  gods ! 
To  hardest  rock,  or  monumental  stone. 
So  may  I  know  no  more  the  pangs  I've  knoi^n ; 
So  shall  I  thus  no  farther  torments  prove, 
Nor  taunting  rivals  say  she  died  for  love : 
For  sure,  if  aught  can  aggravate  our  wo. 
Tie  the  feign'd  pity  of  a  prosp'rous  foe.' 
Thus  pray'd  the  nymph,  and  straight  the  Pow'rs 

addrest. 
Accord  the  weeping  suppliant's  sad  request. 

Then  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  folks  say  true. 
To  harden'd  rock  the  stiflfning  damsel  grew , 
No  more  her  shapeless  features  can  be  known, 
Stone  is  her  body,  and  her  limbs  are  stone  ; 
The  growing  rock  invades  her  beauteous  face. 
And  quickly  petrifies  each  living  grace ; 
The  stone,  her  stature  nor  her  shape  retains, 
The  nymph*is  vanish'd,  but  the  rock  remains. 
No  vestige  now  of  human  shape  appears. 
No  cheeks  for  blushes,  and  no  eyes  for  tears : 
Yet — strange  the  marvels  poets  can  impart ! 
Unchang'd,   unchiU'd,   remain'd    the  glowing 

heart; 
Its  vital  spirits  destin'd  still  to  keep. 
It  scom'd  to  mingle  with  the  mi^rble  heap. 
When  babbling  Fame  the  wondrous  tidings 
bore. 
Grief  seiz'd  the  soul  of  peijnr'd  Polydore ; 
And  now  the  falsehood  of  his  soul  appears. 
And  now  his  broken  vows  assail  his  ears. 
Appall'd  his  smitten  fancy  seems  to  vie^ 
The  nymph  so  lovely,  and  the  friend  so  true. 
For  since  her  absence,  all  the  virgin  train. 
His  admiration  sought  to  win  in  vain. 

Though  not  to  keep  him  ev'n  lanthe  knew 
From  vanity  alone  his  falsehood  g^ew : 
O  let  the  youthful  heart,  thus  warn'd  beware, 
Of  vanity,  how  deep,  bow  wide  the  snare ; 
That  half  the  mischiefs  youth  and  beauty  know. 
From  Vanity's  ezhaustless  fountain  flow. 

Now  deep  remorse  deprives  his  soul  of  rest : 
And  deep  compunction  wounds  his  guilty  breast: 
Then  to  the  fatal  spot  in  haste  he  new, 
Eager  soqse  vestige  of  the  maid  to  view , 
The  shapeless  rocR  he  mark'd,  but  found  no  trace 
Of  lost  lanthe's  fprm,  lanthe's  face. 
He  fix'd  his  streaming  eyes  upon  the  stone, 
'  And  take  sweet  maid,'  he  cried,  '  my  partini; 

groan; 
Since  we  are  doom'd  thus  terribly  to  part, 
No  other  nymph  shall  ever  share  my  heart ; 
Thus  only  I'm  abeolv'd* — he  rashly  cried. 
Then  plung'd  a  deadly  poinard  in  his  side ! 
Fainting,  &e  steel  he  grasp'd,  and  as  he  fell 
The  weapon  pierc'd  the  rock  he  lov'd  so  well : 
The  guiltless  steel  assail'd  the  living  part. 
And  stabb'd  the  vital,  vulnerable  heart 
And  though  the  rocky  mass  was  pale  before, 
Behold  it  ting'd  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore ! 
The  life-blood  issuing  from  the  wounded  stone, 
Blends  with  the  crimson  current  of  his  own , 
From  Polydore's  fresh  wound  it  flow'd  in  port 
But  chief  emitted  from  lanthe's  heart 
And  though  revolving  ages  since  have  past, 
The  meeting  torrents  undiminish'd  last ; 
Still  gushes  out  the  sanguine  stream  amain. 
The  standing  wonder  of  the  stranger  swam 
Now  once  a  year,  so  rustic  records  tell. 
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When  o^er  the  heath  resounds  the  midnight  bell; 
On  eve  of  midsummer,  that  foe  to  sleep. 
What  time  young  maids  their  annual  vigils 

keep,  ' 

The  tell-tale  shrub,*  fresh  gather'd  to  declare 
Hie  swains  who  false,  from  thoae  who  constant 

are; 
When  ghosts  in  clanking  chains  the  church- 
yard walk. 
And  to  the  wond'ring  ear  of  fancy  talk ; 
When  the  8car*d  maid  steals  trembling  thro* 

the  grove. 
To  kiss  uie  grave  of  him  who  died  for  love ; 
When,  with  long  watehings.  Care  at  length  op- 

prest. 
Steals  broken  pauses  of  uncertain  rest ; 
Nay,  Grief  short  snatches  of  repose  can  take, 
And  nothing  but  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at  that  hour,  so  still,  so  fuU  of  fear, 
When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear, 
Is  peijnr*d  Po^dore  observ'd  to  rove 
A  ghastly  spectre  through  the  gloomy  grove ; 
Then  to  the  rock,  the  meeding-roek  repair. 
Where,  sadly  sighing  it  dissolves  to  air. 

*  Midnimmer-meii,  oontalted  as  oraeolar  by  villsfe 
maids. 


Still  when  the  hours  of  solemn  rites  return. 
The  village  train  in  sad  procession  mourn ; 
Pluck  e^^ry  weed  which  might  the  spot  difr> 

grace. 
And  plant  the  fairest  field  flowers  in  their  plaee. 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  flow'ret  grows, 
But  the  first  daffodil,  and  earliest  rose  ; 
The  snow-drop  spreads  its  whitest  blossom  here. 
And  golden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year : 
Here  the  pale  primrose  takes  a  fiiirer  hu(^ 
And  ev*rv  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  builds  the  wood-lark,  hero  the  faithful 

dove 
Laments  his  lost,  or  woos  his  living  love. 
Secure  from  harm  is  evVy  hallowed  nest. 
The  spot  is  sacred  where  true  lovers  rest 
To  guard  the  rock  from  each  malignant  sprite, 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirits  watch  by  night; 
Aloil  in  air  each  takes  his  little  stand. 
The  neighb'ring  hill  is  hence  call*d  Fairy 

Land,*  | 

*  By  contraction,  Failandy  a  hill  wall  known  in  So- 
meraetshira :  not  for  firom  this  la  TTu  Bleeding  Roek^ 
from  which  constantly  issues  a  crimson  current.  A  de- 
sire to  Rocount  for  this  appearance,  gave  rise  to  a  whim- 
aical  conversation,  which  produced  these  slight  venea. 


ODE. 


nOM  E.  M.  AT  BRISTOL,  TO  PKAOON,  MR.  OAKRICK's  BOUSK  DOO,  AT  BAMFTON. 


T.  Dragon  !  since  lyrics  are  the  mode, 
To  thee  I  dedipate  my  ode. 

And  reason  good  I  plead ; 
Are  those  who  cannot  write,  to  blame 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  future  fame. 

From  those  who  cannot  read  7 

II.  O  could  I  like  that  nameless  wi|^ht,* 
Find  the  choice  minute  when  to  write, 

Tho  moUia  tempora  fandi ! 
Like  his,  mv  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 
A  true  hermcal  epistle^ 

In  strains  which  ne*er  can  die. 

III.  Father  of  lyrics,  tuneful  Horace  | 
Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothing  for  us 

To  mend  the  British  lyre  T 
Our  luckless  bards  have  broke  the  strings, 
Seiz*d  the  sear*d  muses,  pluck'd  their  wings, 

And  put  out  all  their  fire.t 

IV.  Dragon !  thou  tvrant  of  the  yard, 
Great  namesake  of  that  furious  guard 

That  wateh'd  the  fruits  Hesperian ! 
Thy  choicer  treasures  safoly  keep^ 
Nor  snatch  one  moment's  guilty  sleep. 

Fidelity's  criterion. 

V.  O  Dragon  I  change  with  me  thy  fate, 
To  give  roe  up  th^  ^aoe  and  state, 

And  I  will  give  thee  mine : 
I,  left  to  think,  and  thou  to  fbed ! 
My  mind  enlarg*d,  thy  body  freed. 

How  blest  my  lot  and  thine  ! 

VI.  Then  sbalt  thou  scent  the  rich  regale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting  ale, 

Nay,  share  tho  sav*ry  bit; 

*  See  the  admirable  epistle  to  sir  William  Ghamliera. 

t  A  profusion  of  odea  had  appeared  about  this  time, 
which  strikingly  violated  all  the  rules  of  lyrical  compo- 
aition. 


And  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seen, 
For  thou  hast  but  at  Hampton  been, 
A  feast  devoid  of  wit 

VII.  Ofl  shalt  thou  snuff  the  smoking  venison. 
Devoured  alone^  by  hungry  denizen, 

So  fresh,  thonPt  long  to  tear  it; 
Though  Flacous*  tells  a  different  tale 
Of  social  souls  who  chose  it  stale. 

Because  their  friends  should  share  iL 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  would  wait. 
Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate. 

How  useless  bolt  and  latch  I 
How  vain  were  locks,  and  bars  how  vain, 
To  shield  from  harm  the  household  train 

Whom  I,  fVom  love,  would  watch ! 

IX.  Not  that  Hwould  crown  with  joy  my  lifo 
That  Bowden,t  or  that  Bowden*s  wife. 

Brought  me  my  daily  pickings: 
Though  she,  acoeleratinff  fate. 
Decrees  the  scanty  mond  date 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens  I 

X.  Though  fir'd  with  innocent  ambition, 
Bowden,  great  Nature*s  rhetorician. 

More  flow'rs  than  Burke  produces ; 
And  though  he  *s  skill'd  more  roots  to  find. 
Than  ever  stockM  an  Hebrew's  mind. 

And  knows  their  various  uses. 

XI.  I'd  get  rov  master's  ways  by  rote. 
Ne'er  would  i  bark  at  ragged  coat. 

Nor  tear  the  tatter'd  sinner ; 
Like  him  I'd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Caress  the  cur  of  broken  spirit. 

And  give  them  all  a  dinner. 

XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  his  blue.ey*d  dame 
.With  Venus*  or  Minerva's  name, 

«Hor.  lib  ii.  8U.S. 

f  The  gardener  knd  poultry  woman  at  Hamptoa. 


THE  WORKS  OF  HANNAH  MORE. 


One  wtrrior,  cme  coquet ; 
No ,  Pallas  aod  the  queon  ofBeautj 
Shunn'd,  or  betray'd  that  nuptial  doty, 

Which  she  bo  hijrh  has  set 

XIII.  Whene'er  I  heard  the  rattling  coteh 
Proclaim  their  lon£-deiir*d  approach, 

How  would  I  haste  to  greet  'em ! 
Nor  ever  feel  I  wore  a  chain. 
Till,  starting',  I  perceivM  with  pain 

I  could  not  fly  to  meet  *em ! 

XIV.  The  master  loves  his  sylvan  shades, 
Here,  with  the  nine  melodioufl  maids, 

His  choicest  hours  are  spent: 
Yet  shall  I  hear  some  wittling  cry, 
(Such  wittling  fVom  ray  presence  fly !) 

*  Garrick  will  soon  repent : 

XV.  *  Again  vouUl  see  him,  never  ftar ; 
Some  hidf  a  dozen  times  a  year 

He  still  will  charm  the  age ; 
Accustom'd  long  to  be  admir'd, 
Of  shades  and  streams  he'll  soon  be  tir'd. 

And  languish  for  the  stage.' 

XVI.  Peace !  To  his  solitude  he  bean 


The  fuH-Uown  fame  of  thirty  years ; 

He  bears  a  nation*s  praise ; 
He  bears  his  tib'ral,  j^lishM  mind, 
His  worth,  his  wit,  his  sense  refin'd 

He  bears  his  wel].eam'd  bays. 
XVII,  When  warm  admirers  drop  a  tetr 
Because  this  sun  has  left  his  sphere. 

And  set  before  his  time ; 
I  who  have  felt  and  lov'd  his  rays. 
What  they  condemn  will  loudly  praise, 

And  call  the  deed  sublime. 

XVI  11.  How  wise  long.pamper'd  with  applatiM,, 
To  make  a  voluntary  pause 

And  lav  his  laurels  down ! 
Boldly  repeUing  each  strong  claim. 
To  dare  assert  to  Wealth  and  Fame 

•  Enough  of  both  I've  known.' 
XIX.  How  wise !  a  short  retreat  to  staal. 
The  vanity  of  life  to  feel, 

And  nrom  its  cares  to  fly : 
To  act  one  calm,  domestic  scene, 
Earth's  bustle,  and  the  grave  between, 

Retire,  and  learn  to  die ! 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  BfR.  PENROSE, 

Thirty-two  years  Viear  ofSU  (72icoJat,  Comtoott. 

If  social  manners,  if  the  geatlest  mind, 

If  zeal  for  God,  and  love  lor  human  kind. 

If  all  the  charities  which  lifb  endear. 

May  claim  affection,  or  demand  a  tear,    . 

Then  o'er  Penrose's  venerable  nm 

Domestic  love  may  weep,  and  friendriiip  mourn. 

The  path  of  doty  still,  untir'd,  he  trod. 
He  walk'd  in  safety,  for  he  walk'd  with  God ! 
When  past  the  power  of  precept  and  of  pray'r, 
Yet  still  his  flock  remain'd  the  shepherd's  care ; 
Their  wants  still  kindly  watchful  to  supply. 
He  taught  his  best,  last  lesson,  how  t  j  die ! 

ON  BiRs.  blanford: 

M Eoc  shade,  farewell !  go  seek  that  quiet  shore 
Where  sin  shall  vex,  and  sorrow  wound  no 

more ; 
Thy  lowly  worth  obtains  that  ^al  bliss. 
Which  pride  disdains  to  seek,  and  wit  may  miss. 
That  path  thou'st  found  which  science  oannot 

teach. 
But  faith  and  goodness  never  &il  to  reach : 
Then  share  the  joy  the  words  of  lifo  impart, 
The  Vision  promis'd  to  the  pure  in  heart. 


ON  MRS.  LITTLE, 

In  Redeliff  Churchy  England. 

O  COULD  this  verse  her  fair  example  spread. 
And  teach  the  living  while  it  prab'd  the  dead! 
Then,  reader !  should  it  speak  her  hope  divine. 
Not  to  record  her  faith,  but  strengthen  thine ; 
Then  should  her  ev'ry  virtue  stand  confest. 
Till  ev^rj  virtue  kindle  in  thy  breast 
But,  if  thou  slight  the  monitory  strain, 
And  she  has  liv'd,  to  thee  at  least,  in  vain ;    * 
Vet  let  her  dealh,  an  awful  lesson  give. 


The  dyinff  Christian  speaks  to  all  that  live. 
Enough  for  her  that  here  her  ashes  rest. 
Till  God's  own  phodit  shall  her  worth  attest 

ON  GENERAL  LAWRENCE, 

MeiBoraMs  for  hit  oonquests  in  India,  and  for  his  el^ 
mency  lo  the  vanquiahed. 

On  a  Bbnument  erected  hy  Sir  Rehert  PaOc, 

Bouf  to  command,  to  conquer,  and  to  spare. 
As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war, 
Here  Lawrence  rests  in  death;  while  living 
fame  [name. 

From  Thames  to  Ganges  wafts  his  honour'd 
To  him  this  fVail  memorial  Friendship  rears, 
Whose  noMest  monument 's  a  nation's  tears ; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  engrav'd 
In  provinces  preserv'd  and  cities  sav'd. 

TO  THC  MKHORT  Of 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  IVES, 

Aged  Ninety-one,  of  Northampton 

Her  pious  and  useful  Lifo, 

was  extended  to  an  honourable  M  age, 

and  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death, 

Her  Charity  bad  its  souroe 

In  Religion : 
Her  love  of  her  neighbour 
was  the  genuine  elfect 
of  her  love  of  God  : 
Her  Reoignation 
the  Fruit  of  her  Faith, 
and  she  died  in  Hope  ■ 
because  she  had  lived 
A  Christian. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HUNTER. 

Whoreoeiy'da  deme  from  the  Univrretty  of  Oxford 
for  liis  work  against  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy 
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Go,  happy  spirit,  seek  that  blissful  land 
Where  zealout  Michael  leads  the  glorious  band 
Of  those  who  fought  for  truth ;  blest  spirit,  go 
And  perfect  all  the  good  begun  below  : 
Go,  hear  applauding  saints,  delighted,  tell 
How  vanquishM  Falsehood,  at  thy  bidding  fell ! 
Blest  in  that  heav*n  whose  paths  thy  virtue 

sought ; 
Blest  in  that  God  whose  cause  thou  well  hast 

fought ; 
O  let  thy  honoured  shade  hit  care  approve. 
Who  this  memorial  rears  of  filial  love  : 
A  son,  whose  father,  living,  was  his  pride  ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  such  a  father  died. 


ON  C.  DICEY,  Esa. 

In  Clayhrook  Churchy  Leieettenhire, 

O  TBOU,  or  friend  or  stranirer,  who  shall  tread 
These  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inquiring  eyes, 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  Dicey  lies ; 
When  this  frail  marble,  faithless  to  its  trust, 
Mouldering  itself  resigns  its  moulder'd  dust ; 
When  time  shall  fail,  and  Nature's  self  decay. 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies  dissolve  away ; 
Thy  s«ili  this  consummation  shall  survive, 
Defy  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
This  truth,  lon^r  slighted,  let  these  ashes  teach. 
Though  cold,  instruct  you,  and  though  silent 

preach : 
O  pause !  reflect,  repent,  resolve,  amend ! 
Lira  has  no  length,  eternity  no  end !  ' 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Go,  peaceful  shade !  exchan^  for  sin  and  care 
The  glorious  palm  which  patient  sufTrers  wear ! 
Go,  take  the  meed  victorious  meekness  gains. 
Go,  wear  the  crown  triumphant  faith  obtains. 
Those  silent  graces  which  the  good  conceal. 
The  day  of  dread  disclosure  shall  reveal ; 
Then  shall  thy  mild,  retirin^r  virtues  rise. 
And  God,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the  prize. 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A 

GARDEN.  ^ 

SBlOnD  TO  A  DECIASXD  FRIIND. 

Ye  liberal  souls  who  rev*ience  Friendship's 

name. 
Who  boast  her  blessings,  and  who  feel  her 

flame; 
Oh!  if  from  early  youth  one  fVlend  you*velovM, 
Whom  warm  affection  chose,  and  taste  approvM ; 
If  you  have  known  what  anguish  rends  the 

heart. 
When  sudi,  so  known,  so  lov*d,  ibr  ever  part ; 


Approach — For  you  the  moumsr  rears  tkii 

stone. 
To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own. 

ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  LOVE. 
In  the  Cathedral,  at  BrietoL 

Wekn  worthless  grandeur  fills  th'  embeliisfa  i 
urn. 
No  poignant  grief  attends  the  saUe  bier : 
But  when  distinguish*d  excellence  we  mourn. 

Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  is  the  tear. 
Stranger!  should'st  thou  approach  this  awful 
shrine. 
The  merits  of  the  honourM  dead  to  seek. 
The  friend,  the  son,  the  Christian,  the  divine, 
Let  those  who  knew  him,  those  who  Wd 
him  speak. 
Oh  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguish  say. 
What  zeal  iuflam'd,  what  Mth  enkjrg*d  bit 
breast! 
How  glad  the  unfetterM  spirit  wing*d  ita  way 
From  earth  to  heav'n,  from  blessing  to  be 
blest! 

ON  TBI  BEVKREND 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.  M.  D 
In  the  Chapel  at  the  Hoi-WeUs,  BriatoL 

Hkev  rest  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shine, 
The  orator,  physician,  and  divine : 
*TwaB  his,  like  Luke,  the  double  task  to  fill. 
To  heal  the  nat*ral  and  the  moral  ilL 
You,  whose  awaken*d  hearts  his  labours  blest, 
Whose  ev*ry  truth,  by  evVy  grace  was  drest ; 
Oh !  let  your  lives  evince  that  still  you  feel 
Th*  effective  influence  tsihia  fervent  seal. 
One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 
Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow 
That  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 
And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day. 

ON  SARAH  STONHOUSE, 

Second  wife  of  the  Rev,  Sir  James  Stonluntte, 

Bart. 

CoMX  resignation !  wipe  the  human  tear, 
Domestic  anguish  drops  o*er  Virtue's  bier ; 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  hush  the  fi>nd  complaint, 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  lov*d,  detain  the  saint, 
Truth,    meekness,  patience,    honour'd   sha')'* 

were  thine ; 
And  holy  hope,  and  charity  divine : 
Though  these  thy  forfeit  being  could  not  save, 
Thy  faith  subdu'd  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 
Oh !  if  thy  {toinf-  excellence  could  teach. 
Death  has  a  lonier  emphasis  of  speech  : 
Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  impart*, 
And  write  prepare  to  die,  on  ev'ry  heart 


THE  FOOUSH  TRAVELLER: 

OjR,  a  good  inn  IS  A  BAD  HOME. 


Taxuc  was  a  prince  of  high  degree. 
As  great  and  good  as  prtnoe  could  be ; 
Much  pow'r    and  wealth  were  in  his  hand, 
With  lands  and  lordships  at  command, 


One  son,  a  fiiv'rite  son,  he  had. 
An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad; 
Whom,  spite  of  aU  his  follies  past 
He  meant  to  make  his  heir  at  last 
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The  son  tscapM  to  ibroigii  lands, 
And  broke  his  gfracioas  sire's  commands ; 
Far,  as  he  fancied,  from  his  sight, 
In  each  low  joy  he  took  delight. 
The  voQth,  detesting  peace  and  qniet, 
loduIgM  in  Ticc,  expense,  and  riot ; 
Of  each  wild  pleasure  rashly  tasted, 
Till  health  declined,  and  substance  wasted 
The  tender  sire,  to  pity  prone, 
Prorois*d  to  pardon  what  was  done; 
And,  would  he  certain  terms  fulfil 
He  should  receive  a  kingdom  still. 
»The  youth  the  pardon  little  minded. 
So  much  his  sottish  soul  was  blinded ; 
But  though  he  mournM  no  past  transgression. 
He  lik'd  the  future  rich  possession. 
He  likM  the  kingdom  when  obtained. 
Bat  Dot  the  terms  on  which  'twas  gain*d ; 
He  bated  pain  and  self-denial. 
Chose  the  reward,  but  shunn'd  the  trial. 
He  knew  his  father's  power  how  great, 
How  glorious  too  the  promis'd  state  ! 
At  length  resolves  no  more  to  roam 
Bat  straight  to  seek  his  father's  home. 
His  sire  bad  sent  a  friend  to  say. 
He  most  be  cautious  on  his  way  ; 
Told  him  what  road  he  must  pursue. 
And  always  keep  his  home  in  view. 
The  thoughtless  youth  set  out  indeed, 
Bat  soon  he  slacken'd  in  his  speed ; 
For  ev'ry  trifle  by  the  way 
Sedac'd  his  idle  heart  astray. 
By  er'ry  casual  impulse  sway'd. 
On  ev'ry  slight  pretence  he  stay'd ; 
To  each,  to  all,  his  passiohs  bend. 
He  quite  forgets  his  journey's  end. 
For  ev'ry  sport,  for  ev'ry  song. 
He  halted  as  he  pass'd  along ; 
Caaffht  by  each  idle  sight  he  saw, 
He'd  loiter  e'en  to  pick  a  straw. 
Wbate'er  was  present  seiz'd  his  soul, 
A  feast,  a  show,  a  brimming  bowl ; 
^te^ted  with  this  vulgar  lot. 


His  father's  house  he  quite  forrot. 
Those  slight  refreshmenta  by  Uie  way. 
Which  were  but  meant  his  strength  to  stay 
So  sunk  his  soul  in  sloth  and  sin, 
He  look'd  no  farther  than  his  inn. 
Hifl  father's  frjend  would  ofl  appear 
And  sound  the  promise  in  his  ear ; 
Ofl  would  he  rouse  him,  *  Sluggard  come! 
This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  home.' 
Displeas'd  he  answers,  *  Come  what  will. 
Of  present  bliss  I'll  take  my  fill; 
In  vain  you  plead,  in  vain  1  hear. 
Those  joys  are  distant,  these  are  near.' 
Thus  perish'd,  lost  to  worth  and  truth, 
In  sight  of  home  this  hapless  youth  r 
While  beggars,  foreigners,  and  poor, 
Enjoy'd  the  father's  boundless  store. 

APPLICATION. 

My  fable,  reader,  speaks  to  thee. 
In  God  this  bounteous  father  see ; 
And  in  his  thoughtless  o£^prin^  trace, 
The  sinful,  wayward,  human  race.  ' 
The  friend,  the.  generous  father  sent 
To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant 
The  faithful  minister  you'll  find, 
Who  calls  the  wand'rmg,  warns  the  blind. 
Reader,  aii^e !  this  youth  you  blame. 
Are  not  yeH  doing  just  the  same  ? 
Mindless  your  comforts  are  but  given 
To  help  you  on  your  way  to  heav'n. 
The  pleasures  which  beguile  the  road. 
The  fiow'rs  with  wjhich  ^our  path  is  strew'd 
To  these  your  whole  desires  you  bend 
And  quite  forget  your  journey's  end. 
The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entice, 
A  feast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dice ; 
Charm'd  with  your  present  paltry  bt. 
Eternity  is  qmte  forgot 
Then  listen  to  a  warning  friend. 
Who  bids  you  mind  your  journey's  end ; 
A  wand'ring  pilgrim  here  you  roam  ; 
This  world's  your  iniij  the  next  your  kome» 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  CONQUERED: 

OR,  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF. 


IN  THE  HiNNSK  07  BUL  WALTER  aALEIOH. 


THE  OBJECTOR, 

i-  Each  man  who  lives  the  Scriptures  prove, 
.  Most  as  himself  his  neighbour  love ; 
Bat  though  the  precept 's  full  of  beauty, 
Tis  an  impracticable  duty : 

ru  prove  how  hard  it  is  to  find 

A  lover  of  this  wond'rous  kind, 
n.  Who  loves  himself  to  great  excess, 
YoQ^U  grant  must  love  his  neighbour  less ; 
jvhen  self  engrosses  all  the  h£rt 
How  can  anoUier  have  a  part  ? 

Then  if  self-love  most  men  enthral, 

A  neighbour's  share  is  none  at  all. 
IIL  Say,  can  the  man  who  hoards  up  pelf 
^et  love  his  neighbour  as  himself  7 
for  if  he  did,  would  he  not  labour 
To  hoard  a  little  for  his  neighbour? 

Then  tell  me,  firiend,  can  noarding  elves 


E'er  love  their  neigbour  as  themselves  7 

IV.  The  man  whose  heart  is  bent  on  pleaswrs 
Small  love  will  to  his  neighbour  measure : 
Who  solely  studies  his  own  good. 

Can't  love  another  if  he  would. 
Then  how  can  pleasure-hunting  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves ! 

V.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loitering  please 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  like  his  ease  7 

Or  he  who  feels  ambition's  fiame 
Loves  he  his  neighbour  like  hit  fame  7 
Such  lazy,  or  such  soaring  elves 
Can't  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 

VI.  He,  whose  gross  u>petites  enslave  him, 
Who  spends  or  feasts  the  wealth  God  gave  him 
Full,  pamper'd,  gorg'd  at  ev'ry  meal. 

He  cannot  for  the  empty  feeL 
How  can  such  gormandixing  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  theniselves  7 
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VII.  Tlien  since  the  men  who  luflta  for  gold, 
SiDoe  he  who  ie  to  fietuure  odd ; 

Who  soere  in  pride^  or  einks  in  eMe, 
His  neighbour  will  not  serve  or  please ; 
Where  shall  we  hope  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  thip  great  command  inclin*d  7 

VIII.  I  dare  not  blame  God*a  holy  word, 
Nor  censure  Soriptare  as  absurd ; 

But  sure  the  rule  *s  of  no  avail 
If  plac'd  so  high  that  all  must  fiul ; 
And  *tis  impotsihle  to  prove 
That  any  can  bis  neighbour  love^ 

THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  of  heavenly  mould,  ^ 
UnwarpM  by  pleasure,  ease,  or  gold ; 


He  who  fulfils  the  nobler  part 

By  loving  God  with  all  his  heart , 
He,  omy  he,  the  Scriptures  prove. 
Can,  as  himself,  his  neighbour  Ioto. 

X.  Then  join,  to  make  a  perfect  plan. 
The  bve  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 

Your  heart  in  union  both  must  brinfir. 
This  is  the  stream,  and  that  the  spring , 
This  done,  no  more  in  vain  yoa*ll  latx>nr, 
A  Christian  can*t  htU  love  his  neigrhbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule 's  too  hard  to  please  ye, 
Turn  Christian,  and  youUl  find  it  easy. 

*  Still,  'tis  impossible.'  you'll  cry, 

*  In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.' 

'Tis  true;  but  know  a  Christian  is  a  creature 
Who  does  things  quite  impossible  to  nature. 


INSCRIPTION 

JlfA  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIRY  BOWER. 


AxB.r  spirits,  you  who  love 
Cooling  bow'r,  or  shady  grove : 
Streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow, 
2ephyrs  bland  that  softly  Mow ; 

Babbling  echo,  or  the  tale 
Jf  the  love-lorn  nightingale ; 
Hither  airy  spirits^  come, 
rbis  is  your  peculiar  home. 

If  you  love  a  verdant  fflade, 
[f  yon  love  a  noon-tide  shade. 
Hither,  sylphs  and  fairies  fly, 
Unobserv'd  of  earthly  eye. 

Come,  and  wander  ev'ry  night. 
By  the  moon-beam's  glimm'ring  light 
Ajid  again  at  early  day 
Brush  the  silver  dews  away. 

Mark  where  first  the  daisies  blow. 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow ; 
Where  the  sweetest  linnet  sings. 
Where  the  earliest  cowslip  spnngs; 

Where  the  largest  acorn  lies. 
Precious  in  a  fairy's  eyes; 
Sylphs,  though  unconfin'd  to  place, 
liove  to  fill  an  acorn's  space. 

Come,  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush ; 
Great  his  joy  who  first  espies,^ 
Greater  his  who  spares  the  prize ! 

Come,  and  watch  the  hallow'd  bow'r. 
Chase  the  insect  from  the  flow'r; 


Little  offices  like  these. 
Gentle  souls  and  fairies  please. 

Mortals !  fbrm'd  of  grosser  clay. 
From  our  haunts  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear, 
See  that  you  from  vice  are  clear. 

Folly's  minion,  Fashion's  fbol. 
Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  of  pow'r, 
Fly,  ah  fly !  this  tranquil  bow'r  ! 

Son  of  Av'rice,  soul  of  firost,  ^ 
Wretch  I  of  Heav'n  abhorred  the  most. 
Learn  to  pity  others'  wants. 
Or  avoid  these  hallow'd  haunts 

Eye  unconscious  of  a  tear. 
When  AiBiictions  train  appear , 
Heart  that  never  heav'd  a  sigh, 
For  another,  come  not  nigh. 

But,  ye  darling  sons  of  Heav'n, 
Giving  freely  what  was  giv'n ; 
You,  whose  lib'ral  hand  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence : 

You,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye. 
You,  who  stop  the^ising  sigh ; 
You,  whose  souls  have  understood 
The  luxury  of  doing  good — 

Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few, 
Open  is  my  bow'r  to  you ; 
You,  these  mossj^  banks  may  press 
You,  each  guardian  fay  shafi  blen. 


THE  BAD  BARGAIN: 

OR,  THE  WORLD  SET  UP  JO  SALE. 


Tu  Devil,  as  the  Scriptures  show. 
Tempts  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 
And  acting  well  his  various  part, 
Suits  every  bribe  to  every  heart : 
See  where  the  prince  of  darkness  stands 
With  baits  for  souls  in  both  his  bands. 
To  one  he  ofiers  entpires  whole. 
And  gives  a  sceptre  for  a  soul ; 
To  one,  he  freely  gives  in  barter, 
A  peerage,  or  a  star  and  garter ; 
To  one  he  pays  polite  attention, 


lim  Just  to  take  a  pension. 
>  fir'd  with  love  of  fame. 


And  begs  him 

Some  are  so 

He  bribes  them  by  an  empty  name ; 

For  fame  they  toil,  they  preach,  they  write, 

Give  alms,  build  hospitals  or  fif  ht ; 

For  human  praise  renounce  salvation. 

And  sell  their  souls  for  reputation. 

But  the  great  gift,  the  mighty  bribe. 

Which  &tan  pours  amid  the  tribe. 

Which  millions  seixe  with  eager  haste, 

And  all  desire  at  least  to  taste, 
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!■ — pIoddjBg  reader ! — ^what  d'je  think  7 
Alas ! — ^tis  money — money— Hshink ! 
Round  the  wide  world  the  tempter  flies, 
Presents  to  view  the  glittering  prize ; 
See  how  he  hastes  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  how  the  nations  all  adore : 
Souls  flock  by  thoosands  to  be  sold, 
Smit  with  the  Ibnd  desire  of  gold. 
See,  at  ^on  needy  tradesman's  shop. 
The  universal  tempter  stop ; 

*  Would^st  thoo,*  he  cries,  *  increase  thy  trea* 

sures, 
Uee  lighter  weights  and  scantier  measures, 
Thus  thou  shalt  thrive :'  the  trader's  willing. 
And  rolls  his  soul  to  get  a  shilling. 
Kcxt  Satan  to  a  farmer  hies, 

*  I  acoro  to  cheat,*  the  farmer  cries : 
Vet  still  his  heart  on  wealth  is  bent. 
And  so  the  Devil  is  conteht ; 

Now  markets  rise,  and  riches  roll. 
And  Satan  quite  secures  his  sool. 
Mark  next  yon  cheerful  youth  so  jolly. 
So  fond  of  laughter  and  of  folly ; 
lie  hales  a  stingy  griping  fellow, 
Bat  jrets  each  day  a  little  mellow ; 
To  Satan  too  he  sells  his  soul 
In  barter  for  a  flowipg  howl. 
Bat  mark  again  yon  lass  a  spinning. 
See  how  the  tempter  is  beginning : 


Some  beau  presents  a  top-knot  nice. 
She  grants  her  virtue  as  the  price ; 
A  slave  to  vanity's  controul, 
She,  for  a  riband,  sells  her  soul ! 
Thus  Satan  tries  each  diflSsrent  state: 
With  mighty  bribes  he  tempts  the  great; 
The  poor,  with  equal  force  he  plies. 
But  wins  them  with  a  humbler  prize : 
Has  gentler  arts  for  young  beginners, 
And  fouler  sins  for  eider  sinners. 
Oil  too  he  cheats  our  mortal  eyes. 
For  Satan  father  is  of  lies; 
A  thousand  swindling  tricks  he  plays  as, 
And  promises,  but  never  pays  us ; 
Thus  we  poor  fools  are  strangely  caught. 
And  find  we've  sold  our  souls  for  nought 
Nay,  oft,  with  quite  a  juggler's  art. 
He  bids  the  profier'd  gifl  depart ; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  before  our  face, 
Tjien  claps  a  trouble  in  its  place ; 
Turns  up  some  loss  for  promis'd  gain« 
And  conjures  pleasure  into  pain. 
Be  wise  then,  oh  !  ye  worldly  tribe, 
Nor  sell  your  conscience  for  a  bribe ; 
When  Satan  tempts  you  to  begin. 
Resist  him,  and  refuse  to  sin  : 
Bad  is  the  bargain  on  the  whole. 
To  gain  the  world  and  lose  the  soul ! 


BALLADS. 


ROBERT  AND  RICHARD. 

OR,  THE  OR09T  OF  POOR  MOLLT, 

Who  was  drowned  in  Riehanl's  MUl'pond. 
7\ins—*  Collin's  Mulberry  Tree.' 

^OTH  Richard  to  Bob,  *Let  things  go  as  they 
will, 

^i  pleasure  and  fun  I  will  still  have  my  fill ; 
Id  frolic  and  mirth  I  see  nothing  amiss, 
Aad  though  I  get  tipsy,  tohat  A^nn  ts  in  this  ? 
^^ffvR  Solomon  says,  and  I  vow  he  says  truth, 
^joice,  O  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy 

jouth.' 
I'm  glad,'  answered  Bob,  *  you're  of  Solomon's 
creed,  [proceed ; 

not  I  beg,  if  you  quote  him,  you'll  please  to 
II^  ^^^  (**  ^^  ^^  °^*^  continues  to  sing) 
^y  boq]  into  judgment  for  all  this  will  bring. 
^nuaa  man  may  get  plnng'd  in  a  wofiil  abyss, 
ov  choosing  to  say,  Pray  what  harm  i$  in  this  V 
Come,  come,*  says  gay  Richard,  *  don't  grudge 

me  a  cup, 
Uresolv'd,  while  I'm  able,  I'U  still  keep  it  up; 
lAtold  gray-beard's  deny  that  in  frolic  there's 
bliss, 

^  g^me,  love,  and  drinkAiiiif  what  harm  ii  in 

ihUV 

^y«  Robert, « I  grant  if  yon  live  for  Unlay, 
><^  may  game,  love,  and  drink,  and  may  frolic 

1^  then,  my  dear  Dick,  I  again  must  contend, 
^^  the  WJM  Man  has  bid  ns— IKemem^  the 

endr 

^7«  Richard,  *  When  sickness  or  peevish  old 


Shall  advance  to  dismiss  me  from  life's  merry 

stage; 
Repentance  just  then,  boy,  may  not  be  amiss. 
But  while  young  I'll  be  jolly,  what  Jtarm  it  tn 

thi§r 
They  parted ;  and  Richard  his  pastimes  begun, 
'Twas  Richard  the  jovial,  the  soul  of  all  fun ; 
Each  dancing  bout,  drinking  bout,  Dick  would 

attend 
And  he  sunsr  and  ho  swore,  nor  once  thought  of 

the  ena. 
Young  Molly  he  courted,  the  pride  of  the  plain. 
He  promis'd  her  marriage,  but  promis'd  in  vain ; 
She  trusted  his  vows,  but  she  soon  was  undone. 
And  when  she  lamented,  he  thought  it  good  fun. 
Thus  scorn'd  by  her  Richard,  sad  Molly  run 

wild. 
And  roam'd  through  the  woods  with  her  destl. 

tute  child ; 
'Till  Molly  and  Molly's  poor  baby  were  found. 
One  evenmg,  in  Richard's  own  mill-pond  both 

drown'd. 
Then  his  conscience  grew  troubled  by  night 

and  by  day, 
But  its  clamour  he  drown*d  in  more  drink  and 

more  play ; 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  like  a  true  friend 
He  warn'd  him  and  pray'd  him  to  Aink  on  the 

end! 
Now  disturb'd  in  his  dreams,  poor  Molly  each 

night 
With  her  babe  stood  before  him,  how  sad  was 

the  sight ! 
O  how  ghaistly  she  look'd  as  she  bade  him  at- 
tend. 
And  so  awfully  told  him,  *  Remember  the  end? 
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She  talkM  of  the  woes  ar.d  unqaenchable  fire 
Which  await  the  licentious,  the  drankard,  and 

liar :  [beware, 

How  hs  ruinM  more  maidens,  she  bade  him 
Then  she  wept,  and  she  groan'd,  and  she  va- 

nisLM  in  air. 
Vow  beggarM  by  gaming,  di8temper*d  by  drink, 
Death  slar'd  in  his  ikce,  yet  he  dar'd  not  to 

think; 
Dcsparing  of  mercy,  despising  all  truth. 
He  dyd  of  old  age  in  the  prime  of  his  youth. 
On  his  tomb-stone,  good  Robert,  these  yerses 

enffrav*d,  [and  be  saved : 

Which  ne  hop*d  some  gay  fellow  might  read 

THE  EPITAPH* 

Here  lies  a  poor  youth,  who  callM  drinking  his 
bliss.  lthi$7 

And  was  ruin*d  by  saying,  what  harm  is  in 
Let  each  passer  by  to  hts  error  attend. 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  remember  the  end ! 

THE  CARPENTER : 
Or^  the  Danger  of  Evil  Company, 

There  was  a  young  west  countryman, 

A  carpenter  by  trade, 
A  skilful  wheelriffht  too  was  he. 

And  few  such  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  barn  could  build, 

Throughout  his  native  town ; 
Through  many  a  village  round  was  he 

The  best  of  workmen  known. 
His  father  left  him  what  he  had, 

In  sooth  it  was  enough, 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass, 

And  all  his  household  stuff. 
A  little  cottage  too  he  had. 

For  ease  and  comfort  plann'd ; 
And  that  he  might  not  lack  for  aught. 

An  acre  of  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there  was 

Before  his  cottage  door ; 
or  cider  and  of  corn  likewise, 

He  had  a  little  store. 
Active  and  healthy,  stout  and  young 

No  business  wanted  he ; 
Now  tcU  me,  reader,  if  you  can ; 

What  man  more  blest  could  be  ? 
To  make  his  comfort  quite  complete ; 

He  had  a  faithful  wife  ; 
Frugal,  and  neat,  and  good  was  she. 

The  blessing  of  his  life. 
Where  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squire, 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
Tho  goodness  of  that  bounteous  hand 

Which  blest  hb  pro8p*rons  days? 
Each  night  when  he  returnM  from  work. 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild, 
His  little  supper  gladly  dressM, 

While  he  caressM  his  child, 
One  blooming  babe  was  fill  he  had. 

His  only  darling  dear, 
The  object  of  their  equal  love, 
^       The  solace  of  their  care. 
O  what  could  ruin  such  a  life. 

And  spoil  so  fair  a  lot  7 
O  what  could  change  so  kind  a  heart. 

And  cv*ry  virtue  blot  1 
W'th  grief  the  cause  I  must  relate. 


The  dismal  cause  reveal , 
*Twas  EVIL  COMPANY  and  drink. 

The  source  of  ev*ry  ilL 
A  cooper  came  to  live  hard  by, 

Who  did  his  fancy  please ; 
An  idle  rambling  man  was  he. 

Who  ofl  had  croa8*d  the  seas. 
This  man  could  tell  a  merry  tale. 

And  BiDg  a  merry  song ; 
And  those  who  heard  him  sing  or  tmlk« 

Ne*er  thought  the  ev*ning  long. 
But  vain  and  vicious  was  the  son^. 

And  wicked  was  the  tale  ; 
And  ev*rv  pause  he  always  fill*d. 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale. 
Our  carpenter  delighted  much 

To  hear  the  cooper  talk; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  ofl. 

Would  take  his  evening  walk* 
At  first  he  did  not  care  to  cCink, 

But  only  lik*d  the  fun ; 
But  soon  he  from  the  cooper  learnt 

The  same  sad  course  to  run. 
He  said  the  cooper^s  company 

Was  all  for  which  he  car'd , 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  he. 

To  swear  like  him  soon  darM. 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay. 

For  work  he  litUo  car'd ; 
Half  finisb'd  wheels  and  broken  toolfly 

Were  strew'd  about  his  yard. 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work. 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail. 
His  hatchet  and  his  plane  forgot. 

He  never  drove  a  nail. 
His  cheerful  ev'nings  now  no  more 

With  peace  and  plenty  smiPd ; 
No  more  he  sought  his  pleasing  wife. 

Nor  hugg*d  his  smiling  cmld. 
For  not  his  drunken  nights  alone. 

Were  with  the  cooper  past, 
His  days  were  at  the  Aiigel  spent, 

And  still  he  stay'd  the  last 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  left, 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt : 
No  nose-gay  mark*d  the  sabbath-momi? 

But  all  was  ran  and  dirt. 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad : 
Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispent. 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  cottage  mortgaff*d  for  its  worth ; 

The  fiiv'rite  orchard  sold ; 
He  soon  began  to'  feel  the  efibcts 

Of  hunger  and  of  cold. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawn*d,  till  none  were  left] 
A  wife  and  babe  at  home  remained 

Of  ev*ry  help  bereft. 
By  chance  he  call'd  at  home  one  nigh 

And  in  a  snrley  mood, 
He  bade  his  weeping  wife  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 

Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw, 

Whence  could  he  then  be  M  i 
His  wife*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heavei 

See  Berquiu*!  Gardener. 
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And  tUen  before  him  laid, 
A.  bsBket  eoverM  with  a  doth, 

But  oot  a  word  she  said. 
Then  to  her  husband  gfave  a  knife, 

With  many  a  silent  tear, 
In  haste  he  tore  the  cover  oft. 

And  saw  his  child  lie  there. 
'  There  lies  thy  babe,'  the  mother  mid, 

*  Oppressed  with  famine  sore 
0  kill  ns  both — Hwere  kinder  far 

We  oonld  not  suffer  more. 
The  carpenter  struck  to  the  heart. 

Fell  on  his  knees  straiffhtwaj]. 
He  wroni^  his  hands — eonfess'd  his  sins, 

And  did  both  weep  and  pray. 
From  that  same  hour  tne  cooper  more 

He  never  would  behold ; 
Nor  woold  he  to  the  ale  hobse  go ; 

lUA  it  been  pav'd  with  gold. 
His  wife  fcrgwe  bim  all  the  past ; 

And  sooth*d  his  sorrowing  mind. 
And  mnch  he  ^iev*d  that  e*er  he  wrongM 

The  worthiest  of  her  kind. 
Bj  labVing  hard,  and  working  late. 

By  indastry  and  pains, 
dis  cottage  was  at  length  redeemed. 

And  8av*d  were  all  his  gains. 
Hii  Sandaya  now  at  chorch  were  spent, 

His  home  was  his  delieht ; 
rbe  feliowiDg'  verse  himself  be  made, 

And  read  it  ev'ry  nlg'ht 

The  intfikard  murders  chUd  and  wife. 

Nor  matters  it  a  pin^ 
^Tuther  he  etabs  them  toith  hie  knifef 

Or  starvee  them  voith  his  gin, 

TOE  RIOT: 

91,  BALP  A  LOAF  IS  BETTER  THAN  NO  BREAD. 

in  s  Dialogue  between  Jack  Anvil  and  Tim  Ebd. 

To  tlie  tuae  of*  A  cobler  there  was.' 

^rttbii  in  ninettf-JivSt  a  year  of  seareity  and 

Alarm, 

TOM. 

Cftui  aeighbours,  no  longer  be  patient  and  quiet, 
Coma  let  us  go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
I'm  liongry,  my  lads,  but  I  *ve  little  to  eat, 
So  a«  ^11  poll  down  the  mills,  and  we  *11  seize  aU 

the  meat: 
I'll  gife  vou  good  sport,  boys,  as  ever  you  saw, 
So  «  fig  fiir  the  justice,  a  fig  for  the  law. 

Derry  Down, 
Toea  his  pitchfork  Tom  seix'd-^hold  a  moment, 

says  Jack, 
1 11  show  thee  thy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a  crack. 
And  if  I  don*t  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
I II  assist  thee  straightway  to  pull  down  ev'ry 

imll; 
I  *1I  show  thee  how  passion  thy  reason  doth  cheat, 
^  I  *11  join  thee  in  plunder  for  bread  and  for 
incaL  Derry  Down, 

^hata  whimsey  to  think  thus  our  bellies  to  fill, 
I      ^«  we  stop  all  the  grinding  by  breaking  the 
miU! 
^^I^  a  whimaey  to  think  we  shall  get  more  to 
!  ^t, 

\     By  abosiog  the  butcher  who  gets  us  the  meat ! 
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What  a  whimaey  to  think  we  shall  mend  our 

spare  diet, 
B7  breeding  disturbance,  by  murder  and  riot  ? 
•  Derry  Down, 

Because  I  am  dry,  'twould  be  foolish,  I  think, 
To  pull  out  my  tap  and  to  spill  all  my  drink ; 
Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want  to  tie  fed. 
That  is  sure  so  wise  reason  for  wasting  my 

bread; 
And  just  such  wise  reasons  fi>r  minding  their 

diet, 
Are  us'd  by  those  blockheads  who  rush  into  riot 

Derry  Down, 
I  would  not  take  eomfbrt  from  others'  distresses. 
But  still  I  would  mark  how  God  our  land  blesses; 
For  thouf  h  in  old  England  the  times  are  but  sad. 
Abroad  I  am  told  they  are  ten  times  as  bad ; 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  there  is  scarce  any  grain, 
And  'tis  worse  still,  they  say,  both  in  liolland 

and  Spain.  Derry  Down, 

Let  us  look  to  the  harvest  our  wants  to  beguile, 
See  the  lands  with  rich  crops  how  they  ev'ry 

where  sikile ! 
Meantime  to  assist  us,  b^  each  western  breeze ! 
Some  com  is  brought  daily  across  the  salt  seas ! 
Of  tea  we  -II  drink  little,  of  gin  none  at  all. 
And  we  '11  patiently  wait,  and  the  prices  will 

falL  Derry  Down, 

But  if  we  're  not  quiet,  then  let  us  not  wonder, 
If  things  grow  much  worse  by  our  riot  and' 

plunder ; 
And  let  us  remember,  whenever  we  meet, 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  boys,  the  less  we  shall 

eat. 
On  those  days  spent  in  riot  no  bread  you  brought 

home. 
Had  you  spent  them  in  labour  yon  must  have 

had  some,  Derry  Down, 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  says  the  wise  inai    vith  qaiet, 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  discord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  could  be  help'd  I'm  a  foe  to  all  strife. 
And  I  pray  for  a  peace  ev'ry  night  of  my  life ; 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  inch  will  I  budge, 
Because  I  conceive  I'm  no  very  good  judge. 

Derry  Down. 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  brave  boy  with 

the  best, 
Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage  the 

rest; 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together, 
Though  I  verily  ^nk  they  don't  alter  the 

weather. 
The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  reason. 
May  prevent  a  bad  law,  but  can't  help  a  bad 

season.  Derry  Down. 

The  parliament  men,  although  great  is  their 

power. 
Yet  they  cannot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  shower 
And  I  never  yet  heard  though  our  rulers  art 

wise, 
That  they  know  very  well  how  to  manage  the 

skies ; 
For  the  best  of  them  all,  as  they  found  to  their 

cost. 
Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard  frost. 

Derry  Down, 
Besides,  I  must  share  in  the  wants  of  the  timoa, 
Because  I  have  had  my  full  share  in  its  crimes . 
And  I  'm  apt  to  believe  the  distres?  which  is  sent, 
Is  to  punish  and  cure  us  of  ".  discontent 
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Bat  harvest  is  oomtn^ — ^potatoes  are  come ! 
Our  prospect  cleart  up;  je  oompJaiDors  be 

dumb  i  berry  Doion. 

And  thou|f h  I  *ve  no  money,  and  though  I  've  no 

lands, 
I  've  a  head  on  my  shoulders,  and  a  pair  of  good 

hands. 
So  I  *1I  work  the  whole  day,  and  on  Sundays  I  *11 

seek   - 
At  church  how  to  bear  all  tlie  wants  of  the  week. 
The  gentlefolks  too  will  afford  us  supplies; 
They  'U  subscribe — and  they  *11  give  up  their 

puddings  and  pies.  Derry  Down, 

Then  before  I  'm  induc'd  to  take  part  in  a  riot, 
I  '11  ask  this  short  question — what  shall  I  get 

by  it? 
So  I  'U  eVn  wait  a  little  till  cheaper  the  bread. 
For  a  mittimus  hangs  o*er  each  rioter's  head : 
And  when  of  two  evib  I  *m  ask*d  which  is  best, 
I  'd  rather  be  hungry  than  hang*d,  I  protest. 

Derry  Doum, 
Quoth  Tom,  thou  art  right.  If  I  rise  I'm  a  Turk : 
So  he  threw  down  his  pitchfork,  and  went  to  his 

work. 

PATIENT  JOE: 

OR,  THE  NEW  CASTLE  COLLIER. 

Have  you  heard  of  a  collier  of  honest  renown. 
Who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Newcastle  town  7 
His  name  it  was  Joseph — ^you  better  may  know 
If  I  tell  you  he  always  was  calPd  patient  Joe. 
Whatever  betided  he  thought  it  was  right, 
And  Providence  still  he  kept  ever  in  sight ; 
To  those  who  love  God,  let  things  turn  as  they 

would. 
He  was  certain  that  all  workM  together  for  good. 
He  praisM  his  Creator  whatever  befel ; 
How  thankful  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

well ! 
How  sincere  were  his  carols  of  praise  for  good 

health. 
And  how  grateful  for  any  increase  in  his  wealth ! 
In  trouble  he  bow'd  him  to  God's  holy  will ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

ill!  . 
When  rich  and  when  poor  he  alike  understood, 
That  all  things  together  were  working  for  good. 
If  the  land  was  afflicted  with  war  he  declared, 
'Twas  a  needful  correction  for  sins  which  he 

shar'd. 
And  when  merciful  Heaven  bade  shinghter  to 

cease. 
How  thankful  was  Joe  for  the  blessing  of  peace  I 
When  taxes  ran  high,  and  provisions  were  dear. 
Still  Joseph  declared  he  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
It  was  but  a  trial  he  well  understood, 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for  good. 
Though  bis  wile  was  but  sickly  his  gettings  but 

small, 
Yet  a  mind  so  submissive  prepar'd  him  for  all ; 
He  liv'd  on  his  gains  were  they  greater  or  less. 
And  the  giver  he  ceas*d  not  each  moment  to 

bless.  [joy* 

When  another  chijd  came  he  received  him  with 
And  Providence  bless'd  who  had  sent  him  t!he 

But  when  the  child  died-  said  poor  Joe  I  *m  con- 

For  God  had  a  right  to  recall  what  he  lent. 


It  was  Joseph's  ill  fortune  to  work  in  a  pit 
With  some  who  believ'd  that  profaneness  wa« 

wit; 
When  disasters  bofol  him  much  pleasure  they 

show'd. 
And  laugh'd  and  said — Joseph,  will  this  work 

for  good? 
But  ever  when  these  would  profanely  advance 
That  ihis  happen'd  by  luck,  and  that  happen'd 

by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  chance  could  be  found. 
Not  a  sparrow  by  accident  falls  to  the  ground. 
Among  his  companions  who  work'd  in  the  pit. 
And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate  wit. 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  and  who 

gam'd. 
Who  mock'd  at  his  Bible,  and  was  not  asham'd. 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  old  comrades  be  found. 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under  ground 
Tim  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  iest, 
Joe's  notion-^a<  all  things  tohich  happened 

toere  heat. 
As  Joe  on  the  ground  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  &t  dinner,  of  bacon  and  bread, 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seiz'd  the  bread  and  the 

meat. 
And  off  with  his  prey  ran  with  foot-steps  so  fleet 
Now  to  see  the  delight  that  Tim  Jenkins  ex- 

press'd  \ 
*  Is  the  loss  of  thy  dinner  too,  Joe  for  the  best?* 
*■  No  doubt  on't,'  said  Joe ; '  but  as  I  must  eat, 
'TIS  my  duty  to  try  to  recover  my  moat' 
So  saying,  he  foHow'd  the  dog  a  long  round, 
While  Tim,  laughing  and  swearing,  went  down 

under  ground.  [loet, 

Poor  Joe  soon  return'd,  though  his  bacon  was 
For  the  dog  a  good  dinner  had  made  at  his  cost 
When  Joseph  came  back  he  expected  a  sneer. 
But  the  face  of  each  collier  spoke  horror  and 

foar ;  [said, 

What  a  narrow  escape  hast  thou  had,  they  all 
The  pit 's  fall'n  in,  and  Tim  Jenkins  is  dead  ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  express'd ! 
How  warm  the  compassion  which  glow'd  in  his 

breast ! 
Thus  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  under- 
stood. 
Will  be  found  to  be  working  together  for  good. 
*■  When  my  meat,'  Joseph  cry'd  *  was  just  now 

stol'n  away. 
And  I  had  no  prospect  of  eating  to-day, 

How  could  it  appear  td  a  short-sighted  sinper, 
That  my  life  woiUd  be  sav'd  by  the  loss  of  mv 

dinner.' 

THE  GINSHOP : 

OR  A  rEKP   IMTO    PRISOIT. 

Look  through  the  land  from  north  to  south. 

And  look  from  east  to  west. 
And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  life  the  deadliest  pest 
It  is  not  want,  though  that  is  bad, 

Nor  war,  thougn  that  is  worse 
But  Britons  brave  endure,  alas ! 

A  self-inflicted  curse. 
Go  where  you  will,  throughout  the  realm. 

You'll  find  the  reigning  sin, 
In  cities,  villages,  and  towns, 

— The  monster's  name  is  Gin. 
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The  prince  of  dafknera  never  sent 

To  man  a  deadlier  fi>e, 
'  Mj  name  is  Legion,'  it  may  eay, 

The  ioaroe  of  many  a  wa 
Nor  does  the  fiend  alone  deprive 

The  labourer  of  his  wealth : 
That  is  not  all»  it  murders  too 

His  honest  name  and  health. 
We  laj  the  times  are  grievoos  hard, 

Aiid  hard  they  are,  'tis  trne ; 
Jkit  dnmkards,  to  yoar  wives  and  bahes, 

They're  harder  made  by  you. 
The  dnmkard*s  tax  is  selflimpos'd. 

Like  every  other  sin ; 
The  taxes  ahi^ther  lay 

No  weight  so  great  as  Gin. 
The  itate  oompeb  no  man  to  drink, 

Compels  no  man  to  game. 
Tie  Gin  and  Gambling  sink  him  down 

To  nigB»  and  want,  and  shame. 
Fhe  kindest  husband,  changed  by  Gin, 

Is  for  a  tyrant  known ; 
Hie  tenderest  heart  that  natnre  made, 

Becomes  a  heart  of  stone. 
In  mtny  a  honso  the  harmless  babes 

Are  poorly  doth'd  and  fed, 
fiecaose  the  craving  din-ehop  takes 

lie  children's  daily  bread. 
Come,  neighbonr,  take  a  walk  with  me, 

Throagh  many  a  London  street, 
And  lee  the  cause  of  penury 

In  hundreds  we  shall  meet 
We  ihall  not  need  to  travel  far — 

Behold  that  great  man's  door ; 
He  well  discerns  yon  idle  crew 

From  the  deserving  poor. 
He  will  relieve  with  liberal  hand,  • 

The  child  of  honest  thrift] 
Blit  where  long  scores  of  Gin^hops  stand 

He  will  withhold  his  gift 
^fhdA  that  shiv'ring  female  there. 

Who  plie9  her  woAil  trade ! 
*ni  ten  to  one  you'll  find  that  Gin 

That  hopeless  wretch  has  made. 
I«)kdown  those  steps,  and  view  below 

Ton  cellar,  under  ground, 
T^ie  ev'ry  want  and  er*ty  wo 

And  ev'ry  sin  is  found. 
Tluee  little  wretches  trembling  there. 

With  hunger  and  wiUi  cold, 
Were  by  their  parents'  love  of  Gin, 

To  sin  and  misery  sold. 
Blest  be  those  fViends*  to  human  kind 

Who  take  these  wretches  up, 
E'er  they  have  drunk  the  bitter  dregs 

^  The  Philantlirople  SodeCy. 


Of  their  sad  parents'  cup. 
Look  through  that  prison's  iron  bars, 

Look  through  that  dismal  grate. 
And  learn  what  dire  misfortune  brought  ^ 

So  terrible  a  fate. 
The  debtor  and  the  felon  too, 

Though  differing  much  in  sin. 
Too  ofl  you'll  find  were  thither  brought 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  Heav'n  forbid  I  should  confound 

Calamity  with  guilt . 
Or  name  the  debtors  lesser  fault 

With  blood  of  brother  spilt 
To  prison  dire  misfortune  oft 

The  guiltless  debtor  brings , 
Tet  oft'ner  far  it  will  be  found 

From  Gin  the  misery  springs. 
See  the  pale  manufacturer  there, 

How  lank  and  lean  he  lies ! 
How  haggard  is  his  sickly  cheek ! 

How  dim  his  hollow  eyes ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  success. 

His  wages  still  were  high, 
Twice  what  the  village  lab'rer  gains, 

His  master  did  supply. 
No  book-debts  kept  him  from  his  cash. 

All  paid  as  soon  as  due 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 

To  fiul  he  never  knew. 
How  amply  had  his  gains  soffic'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent ! 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go, 

All  to  the  Gin-shop  went 
See  that  apprentice,  young  in  years. 

But  hackney'd  long  in  sin. 
What  made  him  rob  his  master's  till  7 

Alas !  'twas  love  of  Gin. 
That  serving  man — I  knew  him  once. 

So  jaunty,  soruce,  and  smart ! 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  7 

'Twas  Gin  ensnar'd  his  heart 
But  hark !  what  dismal  sound  was  that  7 

'Tis  Saint  Sepulchre's  bell! 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt. 

Some  malefactor's  kneU. 
O !  woful  sound  i  O I  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  sin  ? 
Hark  I  hear  his  words,  he  owns  the  cause- 
Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  fhture  lot  is  fix'd 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains. 
How  can  the  drmikard  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains ! 
For  if  the  murd'rer  's  doom'd  to  wo. 

As  Holy* Writ  declares. 
The  drunkard  with  self-murderers, 

That  dreadful  portion  shares. 


TALES. 


THE  TWO  GARDENERS. 

Two  gardeners  once  beneath  an  oak, 
W  down  to  rest,  when  Jack  thus  mx>ko : 
'Yon  must  confess  dear  WiU  that  Nature 
Ii  hot  a  blundering  kind  of  creature ; 
And  I-Hiay,  whv  that  look  of  terror  7 
^«Qld  teach  her  how  to  mend  her  error.' 


•  Your  talk,' quoth  Will,   is  bold  and  odd 
What  you  call  Nature,  I  call  God.' 

*  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  von  will. 
Quoth  Jack,  *he  manages  but  ill ; 
Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we  're  under, 
I'll  prove  that  Providence  can  blonder.* 
Quoth  Will,  *  Tlirough  thick  and  thin  yon  dasa. 

1 1  shudder  Jack,  at  words  sc  rash  * 
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I  trust  to  what  the  Scripturea  tell. 
He  hath  done  alway  all  things  well.* 
Quoth  Jack,  *  Fm  latelj  grown  a  wit« 
And  think  all  good  a  lucJ^  kU, 
To  Prove  that  Proyidence  can  err» 
Not  words  but  fiicts  the  truth  aver. 
To  this  vast  oak  lift  up  thine  eyesi 
Then  view  that  acorn*s  paltry  size ; 
How  foolish  on  a  tree  so  tall, 
To  place  that  tiny  cup  and  balL 
Now  look  again,  yon  pompion*  see, 
U  weighs  two  pounds  at  least,  nay  three ' 
Yet  this  large  fruit,  where  is  it  found  ? 


chang* 

I  would  have  said  at  Nature^s  birth* 
Let  Acorns  creep  upon  the  earth ; 
But  let  the  pompion,  vast  and  round. 
On  the  oak's  lofly  boughs  be  found.' 
He  said — and  as  he  rashW  spoke, 
Lo  I  from  the  branches  of  the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose, 
Beat  showers  of  acorns  on  his  nose ; 
'  Oh !  oh :'  quoth  Jack, '  I'm  wrong  I  see, 
And  God  is  wiser  fiur  than  me. 
For  did  a  show'r  of  pompions  large, 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  brus'd  and  blinded  quite, 
What  heav'n  appoints  I  find  is  right ; 
Whene'er  I'm  tempted  to  rebel, 
I'll  thmk  how  light  the  acorns  fell; 
Wheieas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung, 
My  broken  skull  bad  stopp'd  my  tongue. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  PIE: 

Ml  KNOW  TBTSSLF. 

A  WORTHY  8(|uire  of  sober  life 
Had  a  conceited  boasting  wife : 
Of  Atmshe  daily  made  complaint. 
Herself  she  thought  a  very  saint 
She  lov'd  to  load  mankind  with  blame. 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fame. 
Her  nv'rite  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Eve  and  the  forbidden  fruit 
*■  Had  I  been  Eve,'  she  oflen  cried, 
*  Man  had  not  fall'n,  not  woman  died; 
I  still  had  kept  the  orders  giv'n. 
Nor  for  an  apple  lost  my  heav'n ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mind 
I  ne'er  had  ruin'd  all  mankind 
Vor  from  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
Entail'd  on  all  my  race  such  wo.' 

The  squire  reply  *d ;  *  I  fear  'tis  true, 
rhe  same  ill  spirit  lives  in  yon ; 
Tempted  alike,  I  dare  believe, 
ITon  would  have  disobey'd  like  Eve.* 
The  lady  storm'd,  and  stiU  deny'd 
Bin,  curiosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future  day  at  dinner, 
Retdv'd  to  try  this  boastful  sinner; 
He  griev'd  such  vanity  possest  her. 
And  thus  in  ■ericas  terms  addrasa'd  her : 
Madam,  the  iiaoal  qdendid  ftast, 
With  which  our  wedding  day  b  graced, 
With  yon  I  most  not  share  to-day 
For  busiaats  ■uminonsme  away. 

•     Oooid 


Of  all  the  dainties  I've  prepar*d» 

1  beg  not  any  may  be  spar'd ; 

Indulge  in  ev'ry  costly  dish. 

Enjoy,  'tis  what  I  really  wish  • 

Only  observe  one  prohibition. 

Nor  think  it  a  severe  condition ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  cover'd  standCt 

You  must  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands 

Go— Disobey  not  on  your  life. 

Or  henceforth  you  're  no  more  my  wife.' 

The  treat  was  serv'd,  the  squire  was  gona, 
The  murm'ring  lady  din'd  alone : 
She  saw  whate'er  could  grace  a  feast, 
Or  charm  the  eye,  or  please  the  taste : 
But  while  she  rang'd  from  this  to  that. 
From  ven'son  haunch  to  turtle  fat ; 
On  one  small  dish  she  cha&c'd  to  light. 
By  a  deep  cover  hid  from  sight: 
O !  here  it  is — ^yet  not  for  me ! 
I  must  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  see ; 
Why  place  it  there  7  or  why  forbid 
That  I  so  much  as  lifl  the  lid  7 
Prohibited  of  this  to  eat, 
I  care  not  for  the  sumptuous  treat 
I  wonder  if  'lis  fowl  or  fish. 
To  know  what 's  there  I  merely  wish 
I  '11  look — O  nO|  I  lose  forever. 
If  I  'm  betrav'd,  my  husband's  favour. 
I  own  I  think  it  vastly  hard. 
Nay,  tyranny,  to  be  debarr'd. 
Jolm,  you  may  go— the  wine's  decanted, 
I  '11  ring  or  call  you  when  you  're  wanted* 
Now  left  alone,  she  waits  no  longer ; 
Temptation  presses  more  and  stronger. 
^  I  'U  peep— the  harm  can  ne'er  be  much. 
For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 
Why  I^  forbid  to  lifl  this  cover. 
One  glance  will  tell,  and  then  'tis  over 
My  husband 's  absent;  so  is  John, 
My  peeping  never  can  be  known,' 
Trembling,  she  yielded  to  her  wish. 
And  rais'd  the  cover  from  the  dish : 
She  starts — for  lo !  an  open  pie 
From  which  six  living  sparrows  fly. 
She  calls,  she  screams,  with  wild  surprise, 
^  Haste,  John,  and  catch  these  birds,'  she  cries 
John  hears  not;  but  to  crown  her  shame. 
In  at  her  call  her  husband  came. 
Sternly  he  frown'd  as  thus  he  spoke 
*  Thus  is  your  vow'd  allegiance  broke ! 
Sel^gn'ranee  led  you  to  believe 
You  did  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  condition  I 
Like  heav'ns,  how  small  my  prohibition  I 
Yet  you,  though  &d  with  every  dainty 
Sat  pining  in  the  midst  of  plenty ; 
This  dish,  thus  singled  from  the  reett 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test ; 
Your  mind,  unbroke  by  self^enial. 
Could  not  sustain  thb  tender  trial. 
Humility  from  this  be  taught, 
Learn  candour  to  another's  fault , 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  from  this  sad  dinner 
You  're  both  a  vain  a  curbus  sinner.* 


THE  PLUMXI AKES : 

Or,  the  Farmer  and  hi$  Tkree  Sont. 

A  Fakmsr,  who  some  wealth  possest, 
With  three  fine  boys  was  ake  blest ; 
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The  lads  were  healthy,  etout  and  yoang, 

And  neither  wanted  sense  nor  tongue. 

Tom,  Will,  and  Jack,  like  other  boys, 

LotM  tope  and  marbles,  sport  and  toys. 

The  father  scouted  that  false  plan, 

That  money  only  makes  the  roan ; 

Bat,  to  the  best  of  his  discerninsr, 

Was  bent  on  giving  them  good  learning ; 

He  was  a  man  of  (^eervation. 

No  scholar,  jret  had  penetration ; 

So  with  doe  care,  a  school  he  sought, 

Where  his  young  sons  might  well  be  taught 

Quoth  he, '  I  know  not  which  rehearses 

Most  properly  his  themes  or  verses ; 

Yet  I  can  do  a  father's  part, 

And  school  the  temper,  mind,  and  heart; 

The  natural  bent  of  each  I  ^11  know. 

And  trifles  best  that  bent  may  show.* 

Twas  just  before  the  closing  year, 
When  Christmas  holidays  were  near. 
The  farmer  callM  to  see  his  boys. 
And  ask  how  each  his  time  employs. 
Quoth  Will,  •  There's  father,  boys,  without, 
He  *B  brought  us  something  good,  no  doubt* 
The  &ther  aoes  their  merry  faces. 
With  joy  beholds  them,  and  embraces. 
'CooM,  boye,  of  home  you  *]1  have  your  filL* 
*  Yes,  Chnetmas  now  is  near,'  says  Will ; 
'  Tis  just  twelve  days — ^these  notches  see. 
My  Qotcbea  with  the  days  agree.* 
'  Well,'  said  the  sire,  *  again  I'll  come. 
And  gladly  fetch  my  brave  bovs  home ! 
Tou  two  the  dappled  mare  shall  ride, 
Jack  mount  the  pony  by  my  side ; 
Meantime,  my  lads,  I've  brought  yon  her» 
No  imall  provision  of  good  cheer.* 
Then  from  his  pocket  straight  he  takes^ 
A  Tist  profusion  of  plum-cakes ; 
He  counts  them  out,  a  plenteous  store, 
^boy  shall  have  or  less  or  more; 
iVelre  cakes  he  gives  to  each  dear  son, 
^n  each  expected  only  one ; 
Aiul  then,  with  many  a  kind  expression, 
He  leaves  them  to  tlieir  own  discretion ; 
lleiolv'd  to  mark  the  use  each  made 
^what  he  to  their  hands  Gonvey*d. 

IIm  twelve  days  past,  he  comes  once  more, 
^  brings  the  horses  to  the  door 
^  boys  with  rapture  see  appear 
^  poney  and  the  dappled  mare ; 
Each  moment  now  an  hour  they  count. 
And  crack  their  whips  and  long  to  mount 
^  with  the  boys  his  ride  he  takes, 
Hb  asks  the  history  of  the  cakes. 

Says  Will,  •  Dear  father,  Ufe  is  short, 
^I  resolv'd  to  make  quick  sport ; 
^  cakes  were  all  so  nice  and  sweet, 
JJJought  I'd  have  one  jolly  treat; 
*^y  should  I  balk,  said  I,  my  taste  7 
^  make  at  once  a  hearty  fe«st 
^nagly  by  myself  I  fed, 
J^cn  every  boy  was  gone  to  bed ; 
^  gorged  them  all,  hoth  paste  and  plum, 
^d  did  not  spare  a  single  crumb ; 
wdecd  they  made  me,  to  my  sorrow, 
^  sick  as  death  upon  the  morrow ; 
Y^  made  me  mourn  my  rich  repast, 
^  wish  I  had  not  fed  so  fast* 
H^utth  Jack,  •  I  was  not  such  a  dunce, 


ft  eat 


my  quantum  up  at  once ; 


And  though  the  hoys  all  long*d  to  clutch  'em 
I  would  not  let  a  creature  touch  'em ; 
Nor  though  the  whole  were  in  my  pow*r. 
Would  I  one  single  cake  devour ; 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  keys  and  locks. 
They  *re  all  now  snug  within  my  box ; 
The  mischief  is,  hy  hoarding  long, 
They  're  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  strong, 
I  find  they  Won't  be  fit  to  eat. 
And  I  have  lost  my  father's  treat' 
*  Well,  Tom,'  the  anxious  parent  ccies, 

*  How  did  you  manage  7'  Tom  replies, 

*  I  shun'd  each  wide  extreme  to  take. 
To  glut  my  maw,  or  hoard  my  cake ; 

I  thought  each  day  its  wants  would  have. 

And  appetite  again  might  crave ; 

Twelve  school^^avs  still  my  notches  counted 

To  twelve  my  father's  cakes  amounted ; 

So  ev'ry  day  I  took  out  one. 

But  never  ate  my  cake  alone ; 

With  ev'ry  needy  boy  I  shar'd. 

And  more  than  naif  I  always  sparM. 

One  ev'ry  day,  *twixt  self  and  friend, 

Has  brought  my  dozen  to  an  end : 

My  last  remaining  cake  to-day 

I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; 

A  bo^  was  sick,  and  scarce  could  eat. 

To  him  it  prov'd  a  welcome  treat : 

Jack  call'd  me  spendthrift  not  to  save , 

Will  dubb'd  me  fool  because  I  gave ; 

But  when  our  last  day  came,  I  amil'd. 

For  Will's  were  gone,  and  Jack's  were  spoil'd 

Not  hoarding  much,  nor  eating  ftat, 

I  serv'd  a  needy  friend  at  last' 

These  tales  the  father's  ^thoughts  employ ; 
*•  By  these,'  said  he,  *  I  know  each  hoy : 
Yet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  he  had. 
The  world  will  call  a  frugal  lad ; 
And  selfish  gormandizing  Will 
Will  meet  with  friends  and  fkv'rers  still  * 
While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  cool. 
The  mad  and  vain  will  deem  a  fool: 
But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve. 
And  Tom  has  gam'd  his  father's  love.* 

AFPLICATION. 

So  when  our  day  of  life  is  past. 
And  all  are  fairhr  judg'd  at  last ; 
The  miser  and  the  sensual  find 
How  each  misused  the  gifts  assini'd ; 
While  he,  who  wisely  spends  and  gives. 
To  the  true  ends  of  living  lives ; 
'TIS  self-denying  moderation 
Gains  the  Great  Father's  approbation. 


TURN  THE  CARPET: 
OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVERS. 

Ilf  A  DIAIOOUE  B1ETWKEN  MCK  ARD  JORR 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat, 
Beguiling  time  with  friendly  chat ; 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat 
*What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife,' 
Quoth  Dick,  •  I  'm  almost  tir'd  of  life ; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  roan  can  bear 
*  How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  state ! 
His  house  so  fine !  his  wealth  so  great  I 
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HeaT*n  i&  anjast,  yoa  mast  a^rree ; 
Why  all  to  him  7  why  nonn  to  me  7 

*  In  spito  of  what  the  Scripture  teicbeii 
In  spile  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 

This  world  (indeed  I  >e  thought  so  long) 
Is  nilM,  roethinks,  extremely  wrong. 

*  Where'er  I  look,  howe*er  I  range, 
*Tis  all  oonfus'd,  and  hard,  and  strange ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppressed 
And  all  the  wicked  are  the  blessed.' 
Qnoth  John :  *  Our  ignVance  is  the  oanse 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ; 
Parts  of  his  ways  alone  we  know, 

'Tis  all  that  man  can  see  below, 

'  See*st  thou  that  carpet,  not  half  done, 

Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun  7 

Behold  the  wild  confusion  there. 

So  rude  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare ! 

*  A  stranger,  ignVant  of  the  trade. 
Would  say,  no  meaning's  there  convieyM ; 
For  where 's  the  middle,  where 's  the  border  7 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.' 

Quoth  Dick,  '  My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 
But  still  in  ev'ry  part  it  fits ; 
Besides,  yon  reason  like  a  lout. 
Why,  man,  that  carpet 't  inside  mil.* 


Says  John,  *  Thou  say'st  the  thing  I 

And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 

This  world,  which  clouds  thy  soul  with  doabt. 

Is  but  a  carpet  inside  out. 

*  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends. 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends ; 
So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd. 
They  're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God 

*  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace. 

All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace  ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride. 
Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

*  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  yiew  those  works  of  God  aright. 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design. 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

*  What  now  seems  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  sparn*d. 

For  then  the  carpet  shall  be  turn'd.* 

*Thoa'rt  right,'  quoth  Dick,  *no  more  I'll 

grumble 
That  this  sad  world 's  so  strange  a  jumble ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  night, 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right' 


HYMNS. 


•  THE  TRUE  HEROES : 
Or^  the  Noble  Army  of  Martyrs 

You  who  lore  a  tale  of  glory. 

Listen  to  the  song  I  sing ; 
Heroes  of  the  Christian  story. 

Are  the  heroes  I  shall  bring. 
KTarriors  of  the  world,  avaunt ! 

Otiier  heroes  me  engage : 
Tis  not  such  as  you  I  want, 

Saints  and  martyrs  grace  my  page. 
IVarriors,  who  the  world  o'ercame 

Were  in  brother's  blood  imbru'd ; 
V^Thile  the  saints  of  purer  fame. 

Greater  far,  themselves  subdu'd. 
Fearful  Christian  !  hear  with  wonder, 

Of  tlie  saints  of  whom  I  toll; 
Kome  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder, 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fell ; 
Some  to  savage  beasts  were  hurl'd. 

One  cscap'd  the  lion's  den ; 
Was  a  persecuting  world 

Wortiiy  of  these  wond'rous  men  7 
Some  in  neVy  furnace  thrown. 

Yet  escap'd  unsing'd  their  hair ; 
There  Almighty  pow'r  was  shown : 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
Let  us  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  soorn'd  and  hated  fell ; 
Martyrs  met  contempt  and  shame. 

Fearing  nought  but  sin  and  hell. 
How  thd  show'r  of  stones  descended. 

Holy  Stephen,  on  thy  head ! 
While  his  tongue  the  truth  defended. 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  Saul, 

How  he  rails  with  impious  breath  I 
Then  observe  converted  Paul, 

Oft  in  perils,  oft  in  death. 


'Twas  that  God,  whose  sovereign  pow'r. 

Did  the  lion's  fury  'swage. 
Could  alone,  in  one  short  hour. 

Still  the  persecutor's  rage. 
E'en  a  woman — women  hear. 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  story ! 
Conquer'd  nature,  love,  and  fear. 

To  obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pain'd .) 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  sustain'd !) 
E'en  in  death's  acutost  anguish, 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy'd; 
Each  she  saw  in  torture  languish. 

Last  of  all  the  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested. 

In  their  short  but  bright  career , 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Prov'd  their  faith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  their  lot  was  hard  and  lowly. 

Though  they  perish'd  at  the  steke. 
Now  they  live  with  Christ  in  glory. 

Since  they  sufier'd  for  his  sake. 
Fierce  and  unbelieving  foes 

But  their  bodies  coind  destroy ; 
Short  though  bitter  were  their  woes 

Everlasting  is  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

O  how  wond'rous  is  the  story 
Of  our  blest  Redeemer's  birth  ! 

See  the  mighty  Lord  of  Glory 
Leave  his  hcav'n  to  visit  earth ! 

Hear  with  transport,  ev'ry  creature. 
Hear  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound; 
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Chnfll  appears  in  hnman  natare, 

In  oar  sinful  world  is  found  i 
Comes  to  pardon  our  transgression. 

Like  a  cloud  our  sins  to  blot; 
Comes  to  his  own  fayour'd  nation. 

Bat  his  own  receive  him  not 
If  the  angels  who  attended 

To  de<»are  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Who  from  heav'n  with  songs  descended 

To  proclaim  good  will  on  earth '. 
lit  in  pitj  to  our  blindness, 

They  had  brought  the  pardon  needed, 
StiU  Jehovah's  wond'rous  kindness 

Had  our  warmest  hopes  exceeded : 
If  some  prophet  had  been  sent 

With  Salvation's  jovful  news, 
Who  that  heard  the  blest  event 

Could  their  warmest  love  refbse  7 
But  'twas  He  to  whom  in  Heav*n 

Hallelujahs  never  cease : 
He,  the  mighty  God,  was  ^ven. 

Given  to  us  a  Prince  of  reace. 
None  but  He  who  did  create  us 

Coold  redeem  from  sin  and  hell ; 
Cfooe  bot  He  could  reinstate  us 

In  the  rank  from  which  we  fell. 
Had  lie  come,  the  glorious  stranger, 

Deek'd  with  all  the  world  calls  great ; 
Had  be  livM  in  pomp  and  grandeur, 

Crown*d  with  more  than  royal  state ; 
Still  our  tongues  with  praise  o'erflowing. 

On  such  ^undless  love  would  dwell ; 
Still  oar  hearts,  with  rapture  glowing. 

Feel  what  words  could  never  telL 
Bat  what  wonder  should  it  raise 

Thos  our  lowest  state  to  borrow ! 
0  the  high  mysterious  ways, 

God's  own  Son  a  child  of  sorrow ! 
Tvas  to  bring  us  endless  pleasure, 

He  our  suff 'rinsr  natare  bore ; 
Twas  to  give  us  neav'nly  treasure, 

He  was  willing  to  be  poor. 
Come,  ye  rich,  survey  the  stable 

Where  your  infant  Saviour  lies ; 
iTon  your  full  o'erflowing  table 

Send  the  hungry  good  supplies. 
Boaat  not  your  ennobled  stations. 

Boast  not  that  you  're  highly  fed ; 
Jesos,  hear  it,  all  ye  nations, 
^  Had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
t«am  of  me,  thus  cries  the  Saviour, 

If  my  kingdom  you  'd  inherit ; 
^oer,  quit  your  proud  behaviour, 

lieam  my  meek  and  lowly  spirit 
Come,  ye  servants,  see  your  station, 

Freed  from  all  reproach  and  shame ; 
fie  who  purchas'd  your  salvation, 

Bore  a  servant's  humble  name. 
Come,  yje  poor,  some  comfort  gather 

Faint  not  in  the  race  you  run, 
Hard  the  lot  your  gracious  Father 

Gave  his  dear,  his  only  Son. 
^ink,  that  if  your  humbler  stations, 

Less  of  worldly  good  bestow, 
You  escape  those  strong  temptations 
^?^hich  from  wealth  and  grandeur  flow. 
See  yoar  Saviour  is  ascended  ! 

Sec  he  looks  with  pity  down ! 
Trust  him  all  will  soon  be  mended. 

Bear  his  cross,  you'll  share  his  crown. 


A  HTMN  OF  PRAISE, 

roa  THX  ABUNDANT  HAXV18T  OV  1796, 

After  a  year  of  scaretty, 

GaiAT  GroD !  when  famine  threaten'd  late 

To  scourge  our  guilty  land, 
O  did  we  learn  from  that  dark  fate 

To  dread  thy  mighty  hand  7 
Did  then  our  sins  to  mem'ry  rise  ? 

Or  own'd  we  God  was  just  7 
Or  rais'd  we  penitential  cries  7 

Or  bow'd  we  in  the  dust  7 
Did  we  forsake  one  evil  path  7 

Waa  any  sin  abhor'd  7 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

And  turn  us  to  the  iJord  1 
'Tis  trae  we  fail'd  not  to  repine. 

But  did  we  too  repent  ? 
Or  own  the  chastisement  divine. 

In  awful  judgment  sent  7 
Though  the  bright  chain  of  Peace  he  broke 

And  War  with  ruthless  sword. 
Unpeoples  nations  at  a  stroke. 

Yet  who  regards  the  Lord  7 
But  God,  who  in  his  strict  decrees. 

Remembers  mercy  still. 
Can,  in  a  moment,  if  he  please, 

Our  hearts  with  comfort  fill. 
He  mark'd  our  angry  spirits  rise, 

Domestic  hate  increase ; 
And  for  a  time  withheld  supplies. 

To  teach  us  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brings  his  children  low. 

Has  blessings  still  in  store ; 
And  when  he  strikes  the  heaviest  blow,    ' 

He  loves  us  but  the  more. 
Now  Froet,  and  Flood,  and  Blighi^  no  more 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil ! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promis'd  harvest  fail'd 

In  Canaan's  fruitful  land ; 
The  envious  Patriarchs  were  assail'd 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand ! 
The  angry  brothers  then  forgot 

Each  fierce  and  jarring  feud ; 
United  by  their  adverse  lot, 

They  lov'd  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  fVom  Heav'n's  correcting  hand. 

Though  Famine  fail'd  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land. 

Rekindle  peace  and  love. 
Like  the  rich  fool,  let  us  not  say. 

Soul !  thou  hast  goods  in  store  I 
But  shake  the  overplus  away. 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  rich  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  bestow'd, 
Raise  many  a  pure  and  holy  vow 

Of  gratitude  to  God  i 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  praise, 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  us  beseech  him  all  our  days. 

To  give  the  bread  of  heav'n. 
In  that  blest  pray'r  our  Lord  did  frame. 

Of  all  our  pray'rs  the  guide. 
We  ask  that  *  Hallow'd  be  hie  name,' 

•  Tbese  three  visitationi  fbHowsd  sach  cnfaer  m  qttiMft 
suecsaiioa. 
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And  then  our  wants  euppiied. 
For  grace  he  bids  as  first  implore, 

Next,  that  we  may  be  fed ; 
We  saj,  *  Thj  will  be  done,*  before 

W^  tab  •our  daily  bread.' 


HERE  AND  THERE 

OE,  THIS  WORLD  ANO  THE  ICZZT. 

Being  SuitabU  ThoughUfer  a  New  Year, 

Heme  bliss  is  short,  imperfect,  insincere, 

Bat  total,  absolute,  and  perfect  there. 

Here  time  *s  a  mogient,  short  our  happiest  state. 

There  infinite  diiration  is  our  date. 

Here  Satan  tempts,  and  troubles  e'en  the  best, 

'There  Satan's  pow'r  extends  not  to  the  blest 

In  a  weak  sinnil  body  here  I  dwell. 

Bat  there  I  drop  this  frail  and  sickly  shell. 

Here  my  best  thoughts  are  stain'd  with  guilt  and 

fear, 
But  love  and  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there. 
Hire  my  best  duties  are  defil'd  with  sin. 
There  all  is  ease  without  and  peace  within. 
Here  feeble  faith  supplies  my  only  light, 
J%ere  feith  and  hope  are  swallow'd  up  in  sight 
Here  love  of  self  my  fairest  works  destroys, 
T^ere  love  of  God  shall  perfect  all  my  joys. 
Here  things,  as  in  a  glass,  are  darkly  shown, 
T%ere  I  shall  know  as  clearly  as  I  *m  known. 
Frail  are  the  fairest  flow'rs  which  bloom  below. 


There  freshest  palms  on  roots  Immortal  graw. 
Here  wants  or  cares  perplex  my  anxious  mind. 
But  spirits  there  a  calm  fruition  find. 
Here  disappointments  my  best  schemes  destroy 
There  those  thatsow'd  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy 
Here  vanity  is  stamp'd  on  ail  beiow. 
Perfection  there  on  ey'ry  good  shall  grow. 
Here  my  fond  heart  is  fasten'd  on  some  friend. 
Whose  kindness  may,  whose  life  tnuai  have  aa 

end; 
But  there  no  failure  can  I  oyer  proye, 
God  cannot  disappoint,  for  God  i%  love. 
jHere  Christ  for  sinners  suffisT'd,  groan*d,  and 

bled. 
But  there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant  bead : 
Here^  mock'd  and  scourg'd,  he  wore  a  crown  of 

thopis, 
A  crown  of  slory  there  hb  brow  adorns. 
Here  error  clouds  the  wiU,  and  dims  the  s%ht» 
T%ere  all  is  knowledge,  purity,  and  light 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state. 
If  blest  myself  I  moom  some  other's  fate 
At  ey'ry  human  wo  I  here  repine, 
The  joy  of  ey'ry  saint  shall  there  be  mine. 
Here  if  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pierce  my  heart* 
But  there  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part 
Here  on  no  promb'd  good  can  I  depend. 
But  there  the  rock  of  Ages  is  my  Ariend. 
Here  if  some  sudden  joy  delight,  inspire, 
The  dread  to  lose  it  damps  the  rising  fire ; 
But  there  whatever  good  the  soul  employ, 
The  thought  that  'tis  eternal  crowns  the  joj. 


BALLADS. 


THE  HONEST  MILLER 

OF  0Ii)UCISTSH8HIRX. 
A  Tnu  Ballad, 

Or  aH  the  callings  and  the  trades 

Which  in  our  land  abound. 
The  miller's  is  as  useful  sure 

Am  can  on  earth  be  found. 
ilhe  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

Is  needful  to  the  state, 
Because  he  lets  the  land  he  owns 

In  fiirms  both  small  and  great 
The  farmer  he  manures  the  land. 

Or  else  what  corn  could  grow  7 
The  ploughman  cuts  the  furrow  deep, 

Ere  he  begins  to  sow. 
And  though  no  wealth  he  has,  except 

The  la^ur  of  his  hands ; 
Tet  honest  Industry  *s  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
The  thrasher  he  is  useful  too 

To  all  who  like  to  eat ; 
Oinlosa  he  winnow'd  well  the  com* 

The  chaff  would  spoil  the  wheat 
But  yain  the  squire's  and  farmer's  care, 

And  yain  the  thrasher's  toil ; 
And  yain  would  be  the  ploughman's  pains 

Who  harrows  up  the  soil ; 
And  yain,  without  the  miller's  aid. 

The  sowing  and  the  dressing ; 
Then  sure  an  honest  miller  he 

Must  be  a  public  blessing. 
And  such  a  miUer  now  I  make 


The  subject  of  my  song, 
Which,  though  it  shall  be  very  true. 

Shall  not  he  very  long. 
This  miller  lives  in  Glo'stershire, 

I  shall  not  tell  his  name ; 
For  those  who  seek  the  praise  of  God, 

Desire  no  other  fame. 
In  last  hard  winter — ^who  forgets 

The  frost  of  ninety-five  7 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear. 

And  no  poor  man  could  thrive. 
Then  husbandry  long  time  stood  still, 

And  work  was  at  a  stand ; 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  the  mills 

Were  fh>ze  throughout  the  land. 
Our  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream, 

All  underneath  the  hill ; 
Which  flow'd  amain  when  others  firoze^ 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill. 
The  clam'rous  people  came  ^m  far 

This  fkvour'd  mill  to  find. 
Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought. 

For  none  but  he  could  grind. 
His  neighbours  cry'd,  *  Now  miller  seise 

The  time  to  heap  up  store. 
Since  thou  of  young  and  helpless  babes 

Hast  got  fbU  half  a  score.' 
For  folks,  when  tempted  to  grow  richv 

By  means  not  over  nice. 
Oft  make  their  numerous  babes  a  plea 

To  sanctify  the  vice. 
Our  miller  scorn'd  such  counsel  base. 

And  when  he  ground  the  grain, 
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fit 


With  ateidftft  hand  refnsM  to  toach 

Beyond  his  Awful  gain. 
'  When  God  afflicU  the  land,'  Baid  he, 

'Shall  I  afflict  it  more  7 
And  watch  for  times  of  pablic  wo 

To  wrong  both  rich  and  poor? 
Thankful  to  that  Almighty  Pow'r 

Who  makes  my  river  flow, 
rU  use  the  means  he  gives  to  sooth 

A  bangry  neighbour's  wo. 
My  river  flows  when  others  flreeze. 

Bat  *tis  at  his'oommand ; 
For  rich  and  poor  1*11  grind  alike, 

No  bribe  shall  stain  my  hand.' 
So  all  the  country  who  had  corn 

HereibiUMi  their  wants  redrest; 
May  ev'ry  village  in  the  land 

"Be  with  sach  millers  blest! 


klSG  DIONYSIUS  AND  SQUIRE  DAMO- 

CLES; 

A  NKW  SONG  TO  AN  OLD  STOIT. 

Pr^er  to  be  suog  at  all  feasts  and  merry  meetings. 

Tbebx  was  a  heathen  man,  sir, 

Belonging  to  a  king ; 
And  still  it  wsw  his  plan,  sir. 

To  covet  ev'ry  thing. 
And  if  yon  don't  believe  me, 

m  name  him  if  you  please. 
For  let  me  not  deceive  ye, 

Twas  one  equire  Damocles, 
He  thought  that  jolly  living 

Must  ev'ry  joy  afford  ;^ 
His  heart  knew  no  misgiving, 

While  round  the  festive  IxMurd. 
He  wanted  to  be  great,  sir, 

And  feed  on  fare  delicious ; 
And  have  bis  feasts  in  state,  sir, 

Jost  like  king  Dionysius. 
Tht  king,  to  cure  his  longing, 

Prepar'd  a  feast  so  fine, 
lint  all  the  court  were  thronging 

To  see  the  courtier  dine. 
And  there  to  tempt  his  eye,  sir. 

Was  fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl ; 
And  when  he  was  a-dry,  sir. 

There  stood  the  brimming  bowL 
Nor  did  the  king  forbid  him 

From  drinking  all  he  could. 
Tie  monarch  never  chid  him. 

Bat  fill'd  him  with  his  food. 
0  then,  to  see  the  pleasure 

Squire  Danuxsles  ezprest 
Twas  joy  beyond  all  measure,      < 

Was  ever  man  so  blest  1 
With  greedy  eyes  the  squire 

Devour'd  each  costly  dainty ; 
Wd  think  he  did  aspire 

To  eat  as  much  as  twenty. 
Boi  just  as  he  prepar'd,  sir, 

Of  bliss  to  take  his  swing ; 
0,  how  the  man  was  scar'd,  sir. 

By  this  BO  cruel  king  !- 
Vhen  he  to  eat  intended, 

Lo!  just  above  his  head, 
He  spied  a  sword  suspended 

Ail  by  a  single  thready 
How  did  it  cbanee  the  feasting 

Vol.  I. 


To  wormwood  and  to  gall. 
To  think,  while  he  was  tasting, 

The  pointed  sword  might  fall 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir. 

He  loatfaM  the  luscious  feast'; 
And  dreaded  as  a  crime,  sir, 

The  brimming  bowl  to  taste 
Now,  if  you're  for  applying 

The  story  I  have  told, 
I  think  there's  no  denying 

*Tis  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Ye  gay,  who  view  this  stranger, 

^d  pity  his  sad  case ; 
And  think  there  was  great  danger 

In  such  a  fearful  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir, 

In  all  your  miuds  be  stor'd ; 
To  each  mtemp'rate  youth,  sir. 

Death  is  that  pointed  sword,       t 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all. 
In  some  licentious  season 

The  sword  on  you  may  &H. 
So  learn,  while  at  your  ease,  sir 

You  drink  down  draughts  delicfeus , 
To  think  of  Damocles,  Sir, 

And  old  king  Dionysius. 


THE  HACKNEY  COACHMAN ! 

OA,  THE  WAY  TO  OKT  A  GOOD  FAUB. 

To  tbe  tune  of*  I  wisb  I  was  a  flstaerman.* 

I  AK  a  bold  coachman,  and  drive  a  good  hack. 
With  a  coat  of  five  capes  that  quite  covers  my 

back; 
And  my  wife  keeps  a  sausage-shop,  not  many 

miles 
From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St.  Giles. 
Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  very  content; 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for  rent  * 
To  work  aU  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  get  drunk,  and  I  waste  not  a  shilling, 
And  while  at  a  tavern  my  gentleman  tarries. 
The  coachman  grows  richer  than  he  whom  he 

carries,  [sin. 

And  I'd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  from 
Be  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram-shops  I  hate,  and  the  dram- 
drinking  friend, 
I'm  not  quite  so  good,  but  I  wish  I  may  mend ; 
I  repent  of  my  sins,  since  we  all  are  deprav'd, 
For  a  coachman,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be  sav'd, 
When  a  riotous  multitude  fills  up  a  street. 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  wherefore 

they  meet ; 
If  I  see  there  is  mischief,  I  never  go  there. 
Let  others  get  tipsy  so  I  get  my  fare. 
Now  to  church,  if  1  take  some  good  lady  to  pray. 
It  grieves  me  full  sore  to  be  kept  quite  away ; 
So  I  step  within  side,  though  the    sermon's 

beguE, 
For  a  slice  of  the  service  is  better  than  none- 
Then  my  glasses  are  whole,  and  my  coach  is  so 

neat, 
I  am  always  the  first  to  be  call'd  in  the  street ; 
And  I'm  known  by   the  name  ('tis  a  name 

rather  rare) 
Of  the  coachman  that  never  asks  more  than  hia 

fare. 
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Though  my  beuU  ahould  be  doll,  yet  I  don*t 

use  them  ill ; 
Tlioagfh  they  stumble  I  swear  not,  nor  cut  them 

up  hill, 
For  I  firmly  believe  there's  no  charm  in  an  oath 
That  can  make  a  nag  trot,  when  to  walk  he  is 

loth. 
And  thougfh  I*m  a  coachman,  Vi\  freely  confess, 
I  beg  of  my  Maker  my  labours  to  bless ; 


I  praise  Him  each  morning,  and  pray  eVty 

night, 
And  *tis  this  makes  my  heart  feel  so  cheerful 

and  li^ht 
When  I  drive  to  a  funVal  I  care  not  far  drink. 
That  is  not  the  momeot  to  guzzle,  but  think ; 
And  I  wish  I  oould  add,  both  of  coachman  and 

master. 
That  both  of  us  strove  to  amend  a  bit  fiuster. 


VILLAGE  POLITICS. 

ADDaBSSEDTO 

ALL  THE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND  LABOURERS,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

BT  WILL  CHIP,  A  OOUNTRT  CARPENTER. 

S 

[Written  early  in  the  French  Revolution.] 


It  is  a  privilege  to  be  prescribed  to  in  things  about  which  our  minds  would  otherwise  be  tost 


reason  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have  a  fool,  'nay,  a  mad  tyrant  to  his  master,  that  would 
multiply  him  more  sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Adam,  when  he  was  freed  from  the 
bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater  slave  in  the  wilderness  than  in 
the  enclosure. — Dr.  Hammbnd's  Sermon. 


A  DrALOGUE 


BETWEEN  JACK  ANVIL,  THE  BLACK8HITB,  AND  TOM  HOD,  THE  MASON. 


Jaeh  What*6  the  matter,  Tom  ?  Why  dost 
look  so  dismal ! 

Tom.  Dismal,  indeed  !  Well  enough  I  may. 

Jack.  What !  is  the  old  mare  dead  7  or  work 
scarce? 

Tom.  No,  no,  work*s  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading?  Why  dost 
look  80  like  a  hang  dog  ? 

Tom.  {Looking  on  his  hock.)  Cause  enough. 
Why  I  find  here  that  I*m  very  unhappy,  and 
very  miserable ;  which  I  should  never  have 
known  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  this  book.  Oh  *tis  a  precious  book ! 

Jack.  A  good  sign  though ;  that  you  canU 
find  out  you*re  unhappy  wiUiout  looking  into  a 
book  for  it !  What  is  the  matter  7 

Tom.  Matter  ?  Why  I  want  liberty. 

Jack.  Liberty!  That*s  bad  indeed!  What! 
has  any  one  fetched  a  warrant  fi)r  thee  7  Come, 
man,  cheer  up,  1*11  be  bound  for  thee.  Thou 
art  an  honest  fellow  in  the  main,  though  thou 
dost  tipple  and  prate  a  little  too  much  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown. 

Tom,  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  constitution. 

Jack,  Indeed!  Why  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  fellow.  Send  for  the 
doctor  directly. 

Tom.  Vm  not  sick;  T  want  liberty  and 
equality,  and  the  rights  of  man. 


Jack.  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What !  tnott 
art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  warrant ! 

Tbm.  I*m  a  friend  to  the  people.  I  want  a 
reform. 

Jack.  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thy 
self. 

TVm.  But  I  want  a  general  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  every  one  mend  one. 

7W.  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happiness, 
the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  Tom,  we  imitate  them?  We 
follow  the  French !  Why  they  only  began  ail 
this  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  what  we 
are  already ;  and  what  a  blessed  land  must  this 
be,  to  be  in  actual  possession  of  all  they  ever 
hoped  to  ^aiu  by  all  their  hurly-burly.  Imi- 
tate them  indeed ! — why  I*d  sooner  go  to  the 
negroes  to  get  learning,  or  to  the  Turks  io*get 
religion,  than  to  the  French  for  freedom  and 
happiness. 

Tbm.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  7  ar*n*t  the 
French  free  ? 

Jack.  Free,  Tom !  ay  free>  with  a  witness. 
They  are  all  so  free  that  there^s  nobody  safe. 
They  make  free  to  rob  whom  thej^  will,  and 
kill  whom  they  will.  If  they  don't  like  a  man's 
looks,  they  make  free  to  hang  him  without  judge 
or  jury,  and  the  next  lamp.post  serves  for  the 
gallows ;  so  then  they  call  themselves  free,  bo 
cause  you  see  they  have  no  law  left  to  condemn 
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ttMm,  and  no  king  to  take  them  op  and  hang 
them  for  it. 

Tbok  Ah,  but  Jack,  did^nt  their  king  for- 
merly  hang  people  for  notliing  too  ?  and  besides, 
were  they  not  ail  papists  before  the  revolution  ? 

Jack.  Wb^,  true  enoaffh,  they  had  but  a  poor 
sort  of  relifion;  but  bad  is  better  than  none, 
Tom.  And  so  was  the  government  bad  enough 
too ;  for  they  could  clap  an  innocent  man  into 
prison,  and  keep  him  there  too  as  long  as  they 
woold,  and  never  say,  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  But  what's 
all  that  to  us  7 

Tom.  To  usl  Why  don*t  many  of  our  go. 
vernors  pot  many  of  our  poor  folks  in  prison 
against  their  will  7  What  are  all  the  jails  for  7 
I>owtt  with  the  jails,  I  say ;  all  men  should  be 
free. 

Jack,  Harkee,  Tom,  a  few  rogues  in  prison 
keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  then  honest  men  go 
aboQt  their  business  in  safety,  afraid  of  nobody ; 
that*8  the  way  to  be  free.  JUd  let  me  tell  thee, 
Tom,  thoa  and  I  are  tried  by  our  peers  as  much 
as  a  lord  is.  Why  the  king  canH  send  me  to 
priwD  if  I  do  no  hann ;  and  if  1  do,  there's  rea- 
•on  good  why  I  should  go  there.  I  may  go  to 
law  vith  sir  John  at  the  srreat  castle  yonder ; 
and  he  no  more  dares  lift  his  little  finger  against 
me  than  if  I  were  his  equal.  A  jord  is  hanged 
ibr  banging  matter,  as  thou  or  I  should  be ; 
aad  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myself 
remember  a  peer  of  the  realm  being  hanged  for 
lulling  his  noan,  just  the  same  as  tlw  man  would 
lave  been  for  killing  him.* 

7*001.  A  lord !  Well,  that  is  some  comfort  to 
be  sore.  But  have  you  read  the  Rights  of  Man  7 

Jack,  No,  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half  read 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  I  have  but  little  time 
fi>r  reading,  and  such  as  I  should  therefore  only 
nad  a  bit  of  the  best 

Tom,  Doa*t  tell  me  of  those  old-fashioned  no- 
tioos.  Why  should  not  we  have  the  same  fine 
^^i  they  have  got  in  France  7  Fm  for  a 
CMi(ttu<um,  and  organization^  and  eqwdizationj 
ud  fraiemixation. 

Udc.  Do  be  quiet  Now,  Tom,  only  suppose 
^is  nonsensical  equality  was  to' take  place; 
vhy  it  would  not  last  while  one  could  say  Jack 
fiobinaon ;  or  suppose  it  ooold — suppose  in  the 
general  division,  our  new  rulers  were  to  give  us 
hslf  an  acre  of  ground  a^pieoe ;  we  oonid  to  be 
"w  raise  potatoes  on  it  for  the  use  of  our  fami- 
^;  but  as  every  other  roan  would  be  equally 
^osy  in  raising  potatoes  for  hio  family,  why  then 
joa  see  if  thou  wast  to  break  thy  spade,  I, 
vhoae  trade  it  is,  should  no  longer  be  able  to 
BKnd  it  Neighbour  Snip  would  have  no  time 
^  make  us  a  suit  of  clothes,  nor  the  clothier  to 
Weave  the  oloth ;  for  all  the  world  would  be  gone 
t  dig^in^.  And  as  to  boots  and  shoes,  the  want 
or  some  one  to  make  them  for  us,  would  be  a 
*UU  greater  grievance  than  the  tax  on  leather. 
1>  we  should  be  sick,  there  would  be  no  doctor's 
■^ff  for  os;  for  doctors  would  be  digging  too. 
^d  if  necessity  did  not  compel,  and  if  inequa- 
utjtubaisted,  we  ooold  not  get  a  chimney  swept, 
^  s  load  of  coal  from  pit,  for  love  or  money. 

*  Wd  Fenors  was  bang*d  in  170).  for  kilKog  his 
aeward. 


Tlnn.  But  still  I  should  have  ny  one  over  my 
head. 

Jack.  That's  a  mistake  .*  I'm  stronger  than 
thou ;  and  Standish,  the  exciseman,  is  a  better 
scholar ;  so  that  we  should  not  remain  equal  a 
minute.  I  should  owUfight  thee,  and  he'd  out- 
idU  thee.  And  if  such  a  sturdy  follow  as  I  am, 
was  to  come  and  break  down  tny  hedge  for  a 
little  firing,  or  take  away  the  crop  from  thy 
ground,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  these  new.fangled 
Uws  would  see  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee,  Tom, 
we  have  a  fine  constitution  already,  and  our 
forefathers  thought  so. 

Tom.  They  were  a  pack  of  fools,  and  had 
never  read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Jack.  I'll  tell  thee  a  story..  When  sir  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  little  fantastical,  and 
likes  to  do  every  thing  like  the  French,  begged 
him  to  pull  down  yonder  fine  old  castle,  and 
build  it  up  in  her  frippery  way.  No,  says  sir 
John,  what  shall  I  pull  down  this  noble  build- 
ing, raised  by  the  wisdom  of  my  brave  ances- 
tors ;  which  outstood  the  civil  wars,  and  only  un- 
derwent a  little  needful  repair  at  the  revolution ; 
a  castle  which  all  my  neighbours  come  to  take 
a  pattern  by — shall  I  pull  it  all  down,  I  say, 
onlv  because  there  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or  an 
awkward  passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or 
two  in  it  7  Our  ancestors  took*  time  for  what 
they  did.  They  understood  foundation  work ; 
no  running  up  your  little  slight  lath  and  plaster 
buildings,  which  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down  in  a 
night  My  lady  mumpt  and  grumbled ;  but  the 
castle  was  let  stand,  and  a  glorious  building  it 
is ;  though  there  may  be  a  trifling  fault  or  two, 
and  though  a  fow  decays  want  stopping ;  so  now 
and  then  they  mend  a  little  thing,  and  they'll 
go  on  mending,  I  dare  say,  as  they  have  leisure, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  they  are  let  alone. 
But  no  pull-me-down  works.  What  is  it  you 
are  crying  out  for,  Tom  7 

Tbm.  Why  for  a  perfect  government 

Jack.  You  might  as  well  cry  for  the  moon. 
There's  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  take  my 
word  for  it:  though  sir  John  says,  we  come 
nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the  world  ever 
did. 

7hm.  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  work  Jike 
slaves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  coaches, 
feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jack,  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  storv- 
book  from  the  charity  school  toother  day,  in 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly  and 
the  limbs.  The  hands  said,  I  won't  work  any 
longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who  sits  in  state 
like  a  lord  and  does  ^nothing.  Said  the  foot  I 
won't  walk  and  tire  myself  to  carry  him  about ; 
let  him  shift  for  himself;  so  said  all  the  mem- 
bers ;  just  as  your  levellers  and  republicans  do 
now.  And  what  was  the  consequence  7  Why 
the  belly  was  pinched  to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin 
upon  it ;  but  Mie  hands  and  the  feet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  members,  suffered  so  much  for  want  of  their 
old  nourishment,  which  the  belly  had  been  all 
the  time  administering,  while  they  accused  him 
of  sitting  in  idle  slate,  that  they  all  fell  sick, 
pined  away,  and  would  have  died,  if  they  had 
not  come  to  their  senses  just  in  time  to  saw 
their  lives,  as  I  hope  all  you  will  do. 

Tom.  But  the  times^but  the  taxes,  Jack. 
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Jack.  Things  are  dear  to  be  sure,  but  not  and 
murder  is  not  the  way  to  make  them  cheap. 
And  taxes  arc  high ;  but  I  *m  told  there  *s  a 
deal  of  old  scores  paying  off,  and  paying  ofl^ 
by  them  who  did  not  contract  the  debt  nei- 
ther, Tom.  Besides  thines  are  mending,  I 
hope;   and  what  little  is  done  is  for  ns  poor 

rM>p1e ;  our  candles  are  somewhat  cheaper,  and 
dare  say,  if  the  honest  gentleman  who  has  the 
management  of  things,  is  not  disturbed  by  you 
levellers,  things  will  mend  every  day.  Bat  bear 
one  thine  in  mind :  the  more  we  riot,  the  more 
we  shall  have  Co  pay :  the  more  mischief  is  done, 
the  more  will  the  repairs  cost :  the  more  time 
we  waste  in  meeting  to  redress  public  wrongs, 
the  more  we  shall  increase  our  private  wants. 
And  mind  too,  that  'tis  working,  and  not  mur- 
muring,  which  pats  bread  in  our  children's 
mouths,  and  a  new  coat  on  our  backs.  Mind 
Another  thing  too,  we  have  not  the  same  ground 
of  complaint ;  in  France  the  poor  paid  all  the 
taxes,  as  I  have  heard  'em  say,  and  the  quality 
paid  nothing. 

Tim.  Well,  I  know  what  *s  what,  as  well  as 
another ;  and  I  'm  as  fit  to  govern — 

Jack.  No,  Tom,  no.  You  are  indeed  as  good 
as  another  man,  seeing  you  have  hands  to  work, 
and  a  soul  to  be  saved.  But  are  all  men  fit  for 
all  kind  of  things  7  Solomon  says ;  *  How  can 
he  bo  wise  whose  talk  is  of  oxen  7'  Every  one 
in  his  way.  I  am  a  better  judee  of  a  horse-shoe 
than  Sir  John ;  but  he  has  a  deal  better  notion 
af  state  affairs  than  I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do 
without  his  employ  than  he  can  do  without  my 
farriery.  Besides,  few  are  so  poor  but  they  may 
get  a  vote  for  a  parliament-man ;  and  so  you 
see  the  poor  have  as  much  share  in  the  govern, 
ment  as  they  well  know  how  to  manage. 

Tom.  But  I  say  all  men  are  equal.  Why 
should  one  be  above  another  7 

Jack.  If  that 's  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quar. 
rel  with  Providence,  and  not  with  government 
For  the  woman  is  below  her  husband,  and  the 
children  are  below  their  mother,  and  the  servant 
is  below  his  master. 

Tom.  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the  king : 
til  kings  are  *crown'd  rufBans:'  and  all  govern- 
ments are  wicked.  For  my  part,  I  'm  resolv'd 
I  *11  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

Jatk.  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  oft'ner  to 
church,  thou  wouldst  know  where  it  is  said, 
*  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  CsBsar's;' 
and  also,  *  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.'  Your 
book  tells  you  that  we  need  obey  no  government 
but  that  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  may  fashion 
and  alter  the  government  according  to  our 
whimsies :  but  mine  tells  me,  '  Let  every  one 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is 
of  God,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Grod  ; 
whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resist- 
eth  the  ordinance  of  God.'  Thou  aay'st,  thou 
wilt  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them. — ^Dost  thou 
know  who  it  was  that  worked  a  miracle,  that 
he  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute  with,  rather 
than  set  you  and  me  an  example  of  disobedience  to 
government  7  an  example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth 
an  hundred  precepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of 
man  can  never  lessen  the  value.  Then  there  *s 
another  thing  worth  minding,  when  St.  Paul 
was  giving  afi  those  directions,  in  the  epistle  to , 


the  Romans,  for  obedience  and  snbmissio&i  wbai 
sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they  had  7  I>oit 
think  'twas  a  saini  which  he  ordered  them  to 
obey  7 

Tom.  Why  it  was  a  kind,  merciful,  charita- 
ble king  to  be  sure;  one  who  put  nobodj  to 
death  or  to  prison. 

Jack.  Yon  was  never  more  oat  in  your  life. 
Oar  parson  says  he  was  a  monster — that  he 
robbed  the  rich,  and  murdered  the  poor — set  fire 
to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  place  as  London — 
fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then  hanged  and  bamt 
the  Christians,  who  were  all  poor,  as  if  they  had 
barnt  the  town.  Yet  there 's  not  a  word  about 
rising. — ^Duties  are  fixed,  Tom. — ^Laws  are  set- 
tied ;  a  Christian  can't  pick  and  choose,  whether 
he  will  obey  or  let  it  alone.  But  we  have  no 
such  trials. — We  have  a  king  the  very  reverse 

Tbm.  I  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  till  we 
do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jack,  The  French  and  we  contending  for 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thoa  and  I  were  to 
pretend  to  run  a  race ;  thoo  to  set  out  from  the 
startine-post  when  I  am  in  already ;  thoa  to 
have  all  the  ground  to  travel  when  T  have  reach- 
ed  the  end.  Ivhy  we  've  got  it  man !  we  *ye  no 
race  to  ran !  we  're  there  already  !  Oar  oonsti- 
tation  is  no  more  like  what  the  French  one  was, 
than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton  beer  is  like  a  platter 
of  their  soup-maigre. 

Tom,  I  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we  don't 
get  a  new  const iCntioii— 4bat  's  all. 

Jack,  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if  w« 
do.  I  don't  know  much  about  politics,  but  I 
can  see  by  a  little,  what  a  great  deal  means. 
Now  only  to  show  thee  the  state  of  public  credit, 
as  I  think  Tim  Standish  calls  it  There 's  farmer 
Furrow,  a  few  years  ago  he  had  an  odd  fifty 
pounds  by  him ;  so  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way 
he  put  it  out  to  use,  on  government  security,  I 
think  he  calls  it ;  well,  t'other  day  he  married 
one  of  his  daughters,  so  he  thought  he  *d  giye 
her  that  fifty  pounds  for  a  bit  of  a  portion.  Tom, 
as  I  'm  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to  take  it 
out,  if  his  fifty  pounds  was  not  almost  grown  to 
an  hundred !  and  would  have  'been  a  full  hun- 
dred,  they  say,  by  this  time,  if  the  gentlemen 
had  been  let  alone.* 

Tom.  Well,  still  as  the  old  saying  is — ^I  should 
like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack,  What,  shouldest  like  to  be  murdered 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  Hackabout,  the 
butcher,  knocks  down  a  calf?  or  shouldest  like 
to  get  rid  of  thy  wife  for  every  little  bit  of  tiff? 
And  as  for  liberty  of  eontcienee^  which  they 
brag  80  much  about,  why  they  have  driven  away 
their  parsons  (ay,  and  murdered  many  of  'em) 
because  they  would  not  swear  as  they  would 
have  them.  And  then  they  talk  of  liberty  of 
the  press;  why,  Tom,  only  t'other  day  thej 
hang'd  a  man  for  printing  a  book  against  this 
pretty  government  of  theirs. 

Tom.  But  you  said  yourself  it  was  sad  times 
in  France,  before  they  pull'd  down  the  old  go. 
yemment 

Jack,  Well,  and  suppose  the  French  were  as 
much  in  the  right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong ;  what  does  that  argue  for  us  7 — Because 

*  Tbis  wan  written  belbra  tbo  war,  when  the  fbnds 
were  at  the  hif  best. 
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■y  neigblKMr  Fnnoir,  foUier  daj  polled  down  a 
cnxy  ^d  barn,  b  that  a  reaaon  why  I  mustaet 
fiie  to  my  ti^fbt  oottage  7 

7*0111.  1  dooU  see  for  all  that  why  one  man  ie 
to  rido  in  his  ooach  and  Bix»  while  another 
mends  the  highway  for  him. 

Jack.  I  don't  see  why  the  man  in  the  coach 
is  to  drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hurt  a  hair 
of  his  head,  any  more  than  yon.  Andae  to  oar 
great  folks,  that  yon  le^ellere  haye  such  a  spite 
sgainst,  I  don't  pretend  to  say  they  are  a  bit 
better  than  they  should  be ;  but  that 's  no  affair 
of  mine ;  let  them  look  to  that  they  '11  answer 
&r  that  In  another  place.  To  be  sore,  I  wish 
they  *d  set  OS  a  better  example  about  going  to 
churdi,  end  those  things ;  but  still  hoarding 's 
not  the  sin  of  the  age ;  they  don't  lock  up  their 
fiiMwjr— «way  it  goes,  and  eyery  body's  the  bet- 
ter fiir  it. — ^They  do  spend  loo  much,  to  be  sure, 
in  fisastings  and  fandangoes ;  and  so  fiir  from 
conunending-  them  for  it,  if  I  was  a  parson  I  'd 

G\  to  work  with  'em,  but  it  should  be  in  another 
od  of  way  ;  but  as  I  am  only  a  poor  tradesman, 
why  'tis  but  bringing  more  grist  to  my  mill.  It 
iH  oomes  among  the  people.  Their  very  extra- 
vagance, for  which,  as  I  said  before,  their  par- 
tans  ahoold  be  at  them,  is  a  fault  by  whicli^  as 
poor  men,  we  are  benefitted ;  so  yen  cry  out  lust 
inthewronjif  plae6.  Their  coaches  and  their 
foraitore,  and  their  buildings,  and  their  plant- 
ing, employ  a  power  of  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
Now  in  this  village,  what  should  we  do  without 
the  castle  7  Though  my  lady  is  too  rantipc^lbh, 
and  flies  about  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
vater,  and  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  when  she 
ought  to  stay  at  home  with  sir  John :  yet  when 
the  does  come  down,  she  brings  such  a  deal  of 
S^otry  that  I  have  more  horses  than  I  can  shoe, 
utd  my  wife  more  linen  than  she  can  wash. 
IlKn  all  our  grown  children  are  servants  in  the 
^ily,  and  rare  wages  they  have  got.  Our  little 
^B  get  soinethin|r  e^erj  day  by  weeding  their 
ftideos,  and  the  girls  learn  to  sew  and  anit  at 
^  John's  expense,  who  sends  them  all  to  school 
^a  Sunday  besides. 

Tkm,  Ay,  but  there 's  not  Sir  Johns  in  every 
ilkge. 

Jik.  The  more 's  the  pity.  Bat  there 's  other 
^p^  'Twae  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg, 
ud  was  nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
vhere  you  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lord, 
^Tour  family  was  maintained  all  the  while 
^  the  parish.  No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom; 
ud  here  there 's  a  matter  of  two  million  and  a 
^irpaid  for  the  poor  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a 
^ttle  better  managed. 

Tbm.  Two  miUioB  and  a  half! 

Jack.  Ay,  indeed,.  Not  translated  into  ten- 
I*>>oei,  as  your  F^noh  millioas  are,  but  twenty 
?ood  shillings  to  the  pound.  But  when  this 
i^eUing  comes  about,  there  will  be  no  infirma- 
^%  nonospitals,  no  charity-schools,  no  Sunday- 
schools,  where  so  many  hundred  thousand  poor 
'^  learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  for  nothing. 
"-"For  who  is  to  pay  for  them  7  E^^uality  can't 
*nord  it ;  and  those  that  may  be  willing  won't 
Kable. 

Tbm,  But  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as  another 
fcralllhat 

•'oei.  Ay,  and  bad 'will  be  the  best    But  we 


must  work  as  we  do  bow,  and  with  this  difler 
ence,  that  no  one  will  be  able  to  pay  us.  Tom ! 
I  have  got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  liberty, 
of  the  laws,  and  of  my  Bible.    The  two  first  I 
take  to  be  my  natural  rights ;  the  two  last  my 
eitfU  and  re/agioas  rights :  these,  I  take  it,  are 
the  true  RightB  q^  Man^  and  all  the  rest  is  no 
thing  but  nonsense,  and  madness,  and  wicked 
ness.    My  cottage  is  my  castle ;  I  ait  down  in 
it  at  night  in  peace  'and  thankfolness,  and  '  no 
man  maketh  me  afhiid.'    Instead  of  indulging 
discontent,  because  another  is  richer  than  I  in 
this  world  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your 
equality  works)  I  read  my  Bible,  go  to  church, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  Heaven. 

Tom.  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in  tki» 
world. 

JacL  'Tis  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  butler 
says  his  master  gets  letters  which  eay  'tis  all  a 
lie*  'TIS  all  murder,  and  nakedness,  and  ban. 
ger,  many  of  the  poor  soldiers  fight  without 
victuals,  and  march  without  clothes.  These  are 
joxkt  dcmocrato !  Tom. 

Tom,  What  then,  dost  think  all  the  men  on 
our  side  wicked  7 

Jack,  No— not  so  neither^If  some  of  the 
leaders  are  knaves,  more  of  the  followers  are 
fools.  Sir  JTohi^  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  the 
whole  jyfltem  is  the  operation  of  fraud  upon 
foll^.  They've  made  fools  of  most  of  you,  as  I 
believe.  I  judge  no  man  Tom ;  I  hate  no  man. 
Even  republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  al- 
ways  enjoy  the  protection  of  our  laws ;  though 
I  hope  they  will  never  be  our  law  makers,  lliere 
are  many  true  dissenters,  and  there  are  some 
hollow  churchmen ;  and  a  good  man  is  a  good 
man,  whether  his  church  has  got  a  steeple  to  it 
or  not. — ^The  new  fibshion'd  way  of  proving  one's 
religion  is  to  hate  somebody.  Now,  Uiough 
some  fi>lk  pretend  that  a  man's  hating  a  papist, 
or  a  presbyterian,  proves  him  to  be  a  good 
churchman,  it  don't  prove  him  to  be  a  ffood 
Christian,  Tom.  As  much  as  I  hate  republican 
works,  I'd  scorn  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  was  not  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  where 
every  man  might  not  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.  Now  that  liberty  they  had  not  in  France : 
the  Bible  was  shut  up  in  an  unknown  and  hea- 
thenish tongue. — While  here,  tbou  and  I  can 
make  as  free  use  of  ours  as  a  bishop :  can  no 
more  be  sent  to  prison  unjustly  than  the  judge 
who  tries  us ;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  ny 
the  laws  as  the  parliament-man  who  makes 
them. — ^Then,  as  to  your  thinking  that  the  new 
scheme  will  make  you  happy,  look  amonff  your 
own  set  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  so  dismal 
and  discontented  as  a  leveller. — Look  at  Francoi 
These  poor  Freneh  fellows  used  to  be  the  mer- 
riest dogs  in  the  world;  but  since  equality 
came  in,  I  don't  believe  a  Frenchman  has  ever 
laughed. 

Tom.  What  then  doet  thou  take  French  liberty 
tobe7 

Jack.  To  murder  more  men  in  one  nifht, 
than  ever  their  poor  king  did  in  his  whole  Ii&. 

Tom,  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  democrat  to 
bel 

Jack,  One  who  lives  to  be  governed  by  a  thou 
sand  tyrants,  and  yet  can't  hesi  a  king. 

Tom,  What  is  equality'! 
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Jack,  For  every  man  to  pall  down  every  one 
that  is  above  him  :  while,  instead  of  raising 
those  below  him,  to  his  own  level,  he  only  makes 
use  of  them  as  steps  to  raise  himself  to  the  place 
of  those  he  has  tumbled  down. 

Tom.  What  is  the  new  RighU  of  Man  7 

Jack,  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

Tbm.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened  jteople  ? 

Jack,  To  put  out  the  ligfht  of  tlie  Gospel,  con- 
found  right  and  wrong,  and  grope  about  in  pitoh 
darkness. 

Jhm,  What  is  philosophy^  that  Tim  Standish 
talks  so  much  about  7 

Jack.  To  believe  that  there*s  neither  God,  nor 
devil,  nor  heaveft,  nor  hell :  to  dig  up  a  wicked 
old  fellow  V  rotten  bones,  whose^lMoks,  Sir  John 
says,  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands ;  and 
to  set  his  figure  up  in  a  church  and  worship 
him. 

7W.  And  what  is  a  patriot  according  to  the 
new  school  7 

Jack,  A  man  who  loves  every  other  country 
better  then  his  own,  and  France  best  of  all. 

Tom.  And  what  is  Benevolence  ? 

Jack.  Why,  in  the  new  fangled  language,  it 
means  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to  justice, 
overturning  of  law,  doatin?  on  all  mankind  in 
general,  and  bating  every  body  in  particular. 

Tbm.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words 
that  Tim  talks  about — organization  and  funC' 
fton,  and  ctoiffm,  and  tnctoi«m,  and  equalization^ 
and  inmolability^  and  imperscriptible^  taidf rater- 
nization  ? 

Jack.  Nonsense,  gibberish,  downright  hocus- 
pocus.  I  know  Uis  not  English ;  sir  John  says 
tis  not  Latin ;  and  his  valet  do  sham  says  *tis 
hot  French  neither. 

Thm.  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be 
happy  till  all  these  fine  thmgs  are  brought  over 
to  England. 

Jack.  What !  in  this  christian  country,  Tom  7 
Why  dost  know  they  have  no  Sabbath  in 
France  7  Their  mob  parliament  meete  on  a 
Sunday  to  do  their  wicked  work,  as  naturally 
as  we  do  to  go  to  church.t  They  have  re- 
nounced Grod*s  word  and  God*s  day,  and  tliey 
don't  even  date  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  Why 
dost  turn  pale,  man/  And  the  rogues  are 
always  making  such  a  noise,  Tom,  in  the  midst 
of  their  parliament-house,  that  their  speaker 
rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny-post  man,  because 
he  can't  keep  them  in  order. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as  cruel 
as  some  folks  pretend? 

Jack.  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.  We  christians  set  a  high  value  on 
life,  because  we  know  that  every  fellow-creature 
has  an  immortal  soul :  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost, 
Tom— Whoever  believes  that,  is  a  little  cautious 
how  he  sends  a  soul  unprepared  to  his  grand  ac- 
count. But  he  who  beUeves  a  man  is  no  better 
than  a  doj^  who  make  no  more  scruple  of  kill- 
ing one  than  the  other. 

Tbm.  And  doiit  thou  think  our  Righto  of  Man 
will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  7 

Jack.  As  sure  as  eggs  are  eggs. 

*  VolUire. 

t  Since  this  tbey  have  erammed  ten  days  iato  the 
week,  in  order  to  throw  Sanday  oat  of  It, 


Thm.  I  begin  to  think  we*re  better  off 
are. 

Jack.  I'm  sure  on't  This  is  only  a  sehtsnio 
to  make  us  go  back  in  every  tiling.  fTis  iiisJl- 
ing  ourselves  poor  when  we  are  getting  rick, 
and  discontented  when  we  are  comfbrteble. 

Tom.  I  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  un- 
happy as  I  had  got  to  fancy. 

Jack.  Tom,  I  don't  care  for  drink  myseJi^ 
but  thou  dost,  and  I'll  argue  with  thee^  not  in 
the  way  of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way ;  when 
there's  all  equality  there  will  be  no  superjiuity ; 
when  there's  no  wages  there  Ul  be  no  drink : 
and  levelling  will  rob  thee  of  thy  ale  more  than 
the  malt  tax  does, 

Thm.  But  Stendish  says,  if  we  had  a  good 
government,  there'd  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

Jack.  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take  the 
kind's  money  and  betray  him :  let  him  give  up  the 
profits  of  his  place  before  he  kicks  at  the  hand 
that  feeds  him. — ^Though  I'm  no  scholar,  I  know 
that  a  good  government  is  a  good  thing.  Bat 
don't  go  to  make  mo  believe  that  any  govern- 
ment can  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a  discon- 
tented man  happy. — What  art  musing  upon, 
man  7 

Tom.  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  as  they 
say  at  'sizes — Hem !  To  cut  every  man's  throat 
who  does  not  think  as  I  do,  or  hang  him  up  at 
a  lamp-post ! — Pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
then  banish  the  parsons  only  for  being  conscicn^ 
tious* — Cry  out  liberty  of  the  press,  and  harg 
up  the  first  man  who  writes  his  mind ! — Loie 
our  poor  laws ! — ^Lose  one's  wifb  perhaps  upon 
every  little  tiff! — March  without  clothes,  and 
fight  without  victuals ! — No  trade ! — No  Bible ! 
No  Sabbath  nor  day  of  rest ! — No  safety,  no 
comfort,  no  peace  in  this  world — and  no  world 
to  come ! — Jack,  I  never  knew  thee  tell  a  lie  in 
my  life. 

Jack.  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  against  the 
French. 

Tom.  And*  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not 
ruined  7 

Jack,  I'll  tell  thee  how  we  are  ruined.  We 
have  a  kin^,  so  loving,  that  he  would  not  hurt 
the  people  if  he  could  :  and  so  kept  in,  that  he 
could  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would.  We  have 
as  much  liberty  as  can  make^  us  happy,  and 
more  trade  and  riches  than  allows  us  to  be  good. 
We  have  the  best  laws  in  the  world,  if  they 
were  more  strictly  enforced  ;  and  the  best  reli- 
gion in  the  world  if  it  was  but  better  followed. 
While  old  England  is  safe,  I'll  glory  in  her,  and 
pray  for  her,  and  when  she  is  in  danger.  I'll  fight 
for  her,  and  die  for  her. 

Thm.  And  so  will  I  too.  Jack,  that's  what  J 
will,  {Singe) 

*  O  the  roast  beef  of  old  England  r 

Jack.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 

Tbm.  This  is  Rose  and  Crown  night,  and  Tim 
Standish  is  now  at  his  mischief;  but  we'll  go 
and  put  an  end  to  that  fellow's  wcrk,  or  hell 
corrupt  the  whole  club. 

Jack.  Come  along. 

Tom.  No ;  first  I'll  stey  to  bum  my  book,  uid 
then  I'll  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and — 
'    Jack.  Hold,  Tom.    There  is  but  one  thing 
worse  than  a  bitter  enemy-«-and  that  it  an  im- 
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prudent  firiend.    If  Uion  woa1d*Bt  show  thj  love  |  *  Study  to  be  quiet,  work  with  your  own  handii 
to  thy  kin|r  and  country,  let'i  have  no  drinking',   and  mind  your  own  businese.* 
no  riot,  no  bonfires :  put  in  practice  this  text,        Tom.  Ajid  m  I  wiil.  Jack — Come  on 
which  our  parson  preach*d  on  last  Sunday,  | 


BIBLE  RHYMES, 

ON  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT: 

WITH  ALLTTSION  TO  80m  OV  TBB  PEINCIPAL  DfCIDnnS  AND  CHARiCmS. 

As  a  homely  digger  may  show  a  man  a  rich  mine,  so  whatever  the  Book  may  be  which  is  pf 
ttnted  to  you,  that  which  I  recommend  to  you  is  a  matcklese  one. 

Hon.  Robert  Boyles*s  Preface  to  the  Style  of  the  Holy  Seripturee, 

THESE  RHYMES 

AU  ifPICnONATXLT  DEDICATED  TO  MT  DKAX  TOUNG  PRIEND8,  BT  ONE,  WHO  HAVING  liOKG  BEEN 
A1IZI017S  FOE  TBEIK  HIGHEST  INTERESTS,  CANNOT  CONSULT  THEM  BETTER,  THAN  BT 
XARNESTLT  RBOOXJIENDINO  TO  THEIR  SERIOUS  AND  DAILY  PERUSAL, 
THAT  SACRED  TOLUHE,  EMPHATICALLY  CALLED 

THE  BOOK. 

PREFACE. 

This  little  piece  requires  some  apology.  It  was  written  without  Ihe  remotest  intention  of  its 
ner  being  published.  Some  friends,  for  whose  opinion  the  author  entertains  great  deference, 
■Q^^ted  that,  at  a  time  when  .such  insidious  attempts  are  making,  by  industry  of  impiety,  to 
^pt  the  principles,  nsM  to  alienate  the  mind  altogether  from  the  study  and  belief  of  the  Holy 
^iptares,  this  slight  publication  might  not  be  wholly  useless  or  unseasonable. 

Had  health  and  other  circumstances  beea  (avourable,  many  important  characters,  many  strik. 
^  &ctfl,  many  engaging  histories,  might  have  been  additionally  introduced,  and  thus  this  slight 
^k  had  been  rendered  less  imperfect  But  the  writer  having  in  an  early  attempt  to  treat  on 
iscTtd  subjects,*  introduced  many  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Old 
'^^Bttoent,  they  are  here  frequently  omitted  or  more  slightly  touched  on. 
,  ^1th  a  hope  to  excite  an  inereasmg  interest  in  the  Bible,  by  inducing  the  readers  to  search 
it  ibr  themselYOS,  the  writer  has  generally  forborne  to  make  any  particular  reference  to  the  speci- 
^  chapter  or  verse  to  which  ihe  diftrent  passages  allude.  To  increase  their  admiration  of  the 
^ord  of  God  by  each  research,  is  her  fervent  desire ;  and  this  more  especially  at  a  period  when, 
^7 10  many  recent  attacks,  its  truth  is  impugned,  its  authority  denied,  its  doctrines  vilified,  and 
^  characters  it  exhibits  viewed  with  abhorrence,  or  treated  with  ridicale. 

The  familiar  measure  here  adopted  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  subject  The  author  never  re- 
Qtmbers  to  have  seen  a  serious  poem  written  in  it,  except  hymns ;  and  even  hymns,  besides  be- 
H  sbort,  are  generally  in  the  quatrain  stanza ;  which,  by  making  the  rhyme  alternate,  gives 
^ter  room  for  elevation  in  the  diction,  and  expansion  of  the  thought,  both  of  which  the  mea. 
■ore  here  used  is  calculated  to  cramp  and  contract 

'This  trifle,  which  was  intended  for  little  more  than  a  Catalogue  Baioonne  of  the  nameo  of  the 


'^  it,  amplification  weakens,  imitation  debases,  parody  profanes. 

Much  more  latitude  is  ffiven  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament  The  latter  consists  chiefly 
^&ct  and  doctrine.  It  has  less  imagery ;  it  exhibits  a  more  explicit  rule  of  faith ;  a  more  spi. 
^<i^ized  code  of  morals ;  it  is  mord  specifically  didactic  On  this  holy  ground,  therefore,  we 
"iost  tread  with  peculiar  caution;  because  here  every  article  of  faith  is  definite;  every  rule  of 
P'^ico  is  established ;  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  completed :  so  that  all  who  enlarge  on  it  must 
<vefully  avoid  the  awful  sentence  denounced  on  those  who  add  to,  or  take  fh>m,  what  is  written 

^rley  Wood,  April  2, 1821. 


*  Bee  Saaed  Dramas,  and  Sefllections  of  King  HeaeUali. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

INTKODncnON. 

Hexx  the  first  history  of  mankind 

From  its  first  origin  we  And ; 

God  is  its  author,  troth  its  name. 

Salvation  all  its  end  and  aim : 

Here  we  are  shown  ^  the  good  old  way/^ 

First  to  believe,  and  then  obey. 

God^s  Spirit  dictates ;  men  proclaim 

The  doctrines  as  from  him  they  came. 

And  not  by  miracles  alone. 

By  prophecy  the  truth  is  shown. 

Tho'  *ti8  no  scheme  for  dry  dispute, 
No  scene  to  wransle  and  confute ; 
Not  an  arena  for  debate,  / 
A  field  for  harsh  polemic  hate ; 
Yet  strict  enquiry  may  be  mov*d. 
The  more  'tis  searched  the  more  *tis  prov*d, 
It  is  a  boon  by  mercy  given, 
That  man  may  gain  some  taste  of  heaven ; 
Best  medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul, 
For  guilty  passions  best  controul ; 
To  aU,  its  precepts  are  applied. 
The  rich  man's  fuard,  the  poor  man*B  guide ; 
To  fill  with  gratitude  the  hearts 
Where  Grod  his  larger  gifts  imparts ; 
To  cheer  with  higher  hopes  the  poor, 
To  teach  the  soa'rer  to  endure ; 
The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold. 
To  warn  the  young,  to  wean  the  old ; 
The  arms  its  lends  are  faith  and  prayer, 
Its  fruits,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 

Here  are  the  only  precepts  given 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  heaven. 
Sole  lesson  since  the  world  began. 
For  fear  of  God  and  love  to  man : 
It  came  with  blessings  in  its  train, 
Which  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain. 
It  came  to  hinder  fell  despair, 
The  ravages  of  sin  repair ; 
It  came  to  cheer  the  contrite  heart, 
Redemption's  wonders  to  impart ; 
That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more ; 
It  came — a  lost  world  to  restore. 


PART  THE  FIRST, 

THE  HISTORICAL  BOOKS,  PSALMS,  PROYERBS,  AND 
SOCLESIASTKS. 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 

The  first  five  books  for  author  claim 

Moses,  and  Pentateuch  their  name. 

In  Gknesis,  which  first  we  call. 

Is  man's  creation,  and  his  fall. 

But  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 

That  rebel  man  should  be  restor'd. 

Yet,  tho'  the  gracious  promise  came, 

The  first-bom  bore  a  murderer's  name. 

See  the  whole  world  by  flood  expire ; 

The  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire ! 

You  ask,  perhaps,  *^  Who  slew  aU  them  ?' 

'TwaB  sin,  the  original  disease  I 

From  Adam  the  infhction  ran ; 

In  downward  course  from  man  to  man. 

Tho*  all  who  draw  the  vital  breath 
Must  pay  the  penalty  of  death, 


Yet  one*  immortal  pair  w*  am: 
Pledge  of  our  immortality ! 
Enodi,  in  a  corrupted  time, 
Beqneath'd  to  us  this  truth  sablime; 
God's  service  is  not  merely  talk. 
The  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk* 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  found,  for  Enoch  did  not  die, 
**6od  took  him !"  O  emphatic  word ! 
No  more  was  needful  to  record. 

The  world  grew  worse  as  old  it  grew, 
Sin  gathering  strength,  grew  bolder  too^ 
Long-sufibring  patience  now  was  past, 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last; 
**  My  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive. 
No  further  respite  will  I  give.*' 

God  bids  a  refuge  straight  prepare 
For  those  his  goodness  meant  to  spare. 
Bless'd  Noah,  and  his  favoured  rae% 
Alone  obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  our  world  remark. 
In  those  who  labour'd  in  the  ark ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  hard  heart  of  base  mankind 
Howe'er  assiduously  they  wrought, 
No  builder  his  own  safely   sought ; 
A  century  was  the  task  p^rsu'd. 
Not  one  his  own  destructioji  view'd : 
Oh,  blind,  God's  menaced  b.bw  to  slight « 
What !  perish  with  the  ark  in  sight  7 

See  God  his  awfiil  threat'ning  keep. 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  the  deep; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assign'd 
Th'  encroaching  waters  fast  to  bind ! 
Heaven's  windows  open ;  lo,  the  sky 
Pours  down  its  deluge  from  on  high ! 
The  floods  that  rise,  the  floods  that  fidl, 
Meet  at  one  point  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid ;  with*anguish  wild 
The  fVantic  mother  grasps  her  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  below. 
The  rapid  waves  above  them  flow ; 
The  strong  attempt  the  mountain's  steeps 
The  mountains  are  become  the  deep. 
Half  dead  with  fomine,  half  with  fear. 
Now  fbw,  and  fbwer  now,  appear ! 
All  strive,  all  sink — suik  beasts  and  men , 
Perish'd  each  living  substance  then. 
Existence  is  extinct !— -The  world 
Itself  to  dire  destruction  hurl'd. 
Good  Noah's  house  alone  remain'd ; 
The  waves  his  floating  ark  sustain'd. 

There  is  an  ark  that's  open  still. 
Where  all  may  shelter  if  they  will. 
Awful,  indeed,  if  Christians  too 
Should  perish  with  their  ark  in  view  ! 

But  if  the  moral  plague  abound, 
Yet  still  some  righteous  men  were  found ; 
Righteous,  not  perfect,  you  may  see 
Throughout  mankind's  long  history ; 
Ab  stars  in  darkness  seem  more  bright. 
So  these  illume  the  mcnral  night 

See  Abraham  full  of  fkiUi  and  grace. 
Sire  of  the  patriarchal  race : 
To  Isaac  tarn  your  wond'ring  eyes, 
Prefiguring  the  great  Sacrifice ! 
What  Abraham  felt,  fond  parents,  Bay, 
Himself  his  only  son  must  slay  ! 
Though  much  he  mourn'd,  for  much  he  lov*d 
*  Elijah  and  EoodL 
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His  fastii,  his  prompt  obedience  proT*d ; 
What  daanllcss  faith  thoce  wordi  implied, 
**  God  win  liimself  a  lamb  provide  V 
Joeeph,  the  virtuoiu,  next  beboldt 
lake  Christ  by  his  own  brethren  sold : 
Tin  pit,  the  prison,  all  unite, 
To  make  his  character  more  brieht : 
Whence  came  that  strength  whidi  coold  austmin 

him. 
From  tempting  pleasure's  snares  restrain  him  7 
Could  made  the  prison,  pit,  and  court, 
To  him  alike  a  safe  resort  1 
What  made  him  thus  unyielding  stand  7 
Hjb  God  was  still  at  his  right  hand ! 
Religion  was  to  him  a  law ; 
He  Imew  the  Omnipresent  saw  : 
No  secrecy  his  soul  can  win, 
No  fancied  safety  tempt  to  sin : 
Omniscieooe  sees  the  skulking  shame. 
Darkness  and  light  to  God  the  same ! 

Now  Exodus  records  the  story 
Of  Pharaoh's  fall  and  Moses*  glory. 
By  learning  fbrm*d,  and  fbrm'd  by  nature, 
For  generu,  guide,  and  legislator ; 
At  great  Jehovah's  high  command* 
By  &ith  he  led  th'  oppressor's  lead ; 
ucap'd  the  snares  by  Pharaoh  spread, 
The  numerous  phalanx  fbrtb  he  led. 
Mark  on  the  margin  how  cbev  stand ; 
Behold  they  cross  the  sea  by  land ! 
God's  mighty  power  is  seen  once  more, 
Ob,  miracle !  they  reach  the  shore! 
Egypt  pursues,  the  ocean  braves, 
They  rush  between  the  parted  wsves ! 
Bfeck  to  their  course  the  waves  retreat. 
Again  the  refluent  waters  meet ! 
If  Egypt's  shrieks  are  mix'd  with  prayer, 
Th^  pray  to  gods  who  cannot  hear ! 
See  Egypt  sink,  ingulf  *d  their  hoet. 
The  TideT  and  his  horse  are  lost  i 

Israel,  unworthy  of  the  boon. 
Foists  the  wond'rous  rescue  soon : 
&v*d,  not  converted  ^— discontent 
Dfefeils  the  mighty  blessing  sent 
Bf  miracle  they  still  were  fed, 
*m  heaven  receiv'd  their  duly  bread ; 
Tet  murmur'd  at  the  bounteous  hand 
Which  fed  them  in  that  desert  land : 
Tet  ve,  these  pilgrims  while  we  blame, 
And  cast  reproach  on  Israel's  name ; 
To  murmur,  too,  we  sometimee  dare, 
IVogh  we  have  bread  to  eat  and  spare ! 

Moses  i  thy  parting  song  sublime, 
^^  outlive  worlds  and  biuy  time. 
^0  hallow'd  bard,  whate'er  his  worth, 
^cr  pour'd  more  warm  effusions  forth ! 
^er  Israel's  sin  how  does  he  sigh. 
His  God,  his  Rock,  how  glorify ! 
'  Attend— the  awful  truth  I  sing, 
Ii  no  indifferent,  no  vain  thing ; 
U  is  jour  life,  your  hope,  your  all ; 
^  IS  the  Lord ;  obey  his  call : 
Jn  vtin  for  molten  Gods  you  strive, 
Tia  I  that  kill,  that  make  alive ! 
I^tain  of  Jacob,  just  and  true ! 
|W  wat'rest  earth  with  heavenly  dew  ! 
iTom  Thee  descend  the  com  and  wine, 
^  health,  all  gifU,  all  ffraoe  is  thine  V 

"^cn  pouring  the  rich  blening  round, 

Vou  I.  E 


He  shows  them  where  true  rest  is  found. 
'  Oh,  people  sav'd,  adore  ihe  Lord, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celestaai  sword ! 
Approach,  abide,  secure  from  harms, 
Safe  ill  the  everlasting  arms ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  divine. 
Oh !  save  us.  Lord,  mr  we  are  thine  !* 

Lkviticus  the  law  proclaims, 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  namei. 
The  Gospel  truth  this  book  must  own, 
Anticipating  Christ  unknown. 
Such  types  thro'  the  Old  Scriptures  run. 
And,  lil^  the  shadow,  prove  the  sun. 

Nmnofts  the  Hebrews'  names  declare, 
In  dfue  arrangement,  just  and  fair  * 
The  nomenclature  so  exact. 
Not  deists  can  disprove  the  fact 

I  While  DsuTKRoivoiiT  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; 
Enlarges  on  th'  important  theme ; 
With  Moees'  death  completes  the  scheme. 

See  Joshua,  type  of  Jesus,  stand. 
Fighting  for  Canaan's  promis'd  land  ! 

While  Judges  leam'd  their  wisdom  bring. 
Before  the  Jews  demand  a  king. 

God's  tender  care  of  pious  youth 
Is  sweetly  sden  in  pasfral  Kuth  : 
Here  filiu  piety  is  found. 
And  with  its  promis'd  blessing  crown*d. 

Good  Samuel,  as  the  Lord  appoints, 
The  king  so  loudly  ask'd,  anoints ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th'  historian  brings 
Succession  sad  of  Israel's  Kinos  ; 

And  CHRomoixs  prolongs  the  story, 
So  little  to  the  royal  glory  : 
Though  some  were  faithftil,  just,  and  true, 
We  grieve  to  say  they  were  bat  few 

No  prophet  on  the  rolls  of  fame 
Eclipses  great  Elijah's  name : 
Impell'd  by  faith,  disdaining  fbar. 
To  kings  and  priests  alike  sincere ! 
The  altar  once  on  Carmel  built 
To  Godj  proclaims  th'  apostate's  guilt 
'Twas  there  th'  illustrious  Tishbite,  bom 
On  Baal  to  pour  indignant  scorn. 
With  keenest  irony  maintains 
His  power  divine,  in  heaven  who  reigns 
Contemns,  as  round  the  trench  he  trixi. 
Their  talking,  sleeping,  journeying  god  ^ 
To  heaven  behold  him  still  aspire. 
Then  reach  it  in  a  car  of  firo  ! 

Ezra  deserves  immortal  praise. 
Who  sought  the  temple's  walls  to  raise 

How  shall  I  Nerxmiah  paint. 
At  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  1 

In  Esther,  Providence  displays,  * 
To  us  inscrutable,  his  ways ; 
Here  the  fair  queen  with  modest  grace 
Obtains  prdtection  for  her  race : 
The  oppress'd  from  hence  a  lesson  draws 
Of  courage  in  a  righteous  cause  * 
And  here,  the  snares  for  virtue  spread. 
Return  to  plague  the  inventor's  bead. 

•  Xadab  and  AMIra 
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Job,  on  hia  danghill,  far  more  gretX 
Than  when  he  dwelt  in  regal  state ! 
He  heard,  before,  Jehovah's  grace, 
But  now  he  sees  him  face  to  face. 
Meekly  he  bow*d  before  bis  God, 
He  felt  the  smart,  hut  kiss*d  the  rod. 
'*  In  me,  great  God,  complete  thy  will ! 
Slay  me,  and  I  will  trust  Thee  stiU.** 

Is  it  a  seraph  strikes  the  strings  7 
Or  is  it  royal  David  sings  ? 
Thy  Psalms  divinely  brmg  to  view 
Jesus,  thy  root  and  offsprinsr  too. 
Mark,  how  the  author's  hallowed  lays 
Begin  with  prayer,  and  end  with  praise! 
Commerce  now  sure  !  which,  while  it  gives 
Due  payment,  rich  returns  receives ; 
As  tides,  which  from  the  shore  recede, 
Return  to  fill  the  native  bed. 
So  praise  which  we  to  God  impart^ 
Comes  back  in  blessings  to  the  heart 
Gainful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such  interchange  *twizt  earth  and  heaven ! 

As  long  as  inborn  sin  is  felt. 
Or  penitence  in  tears  shall  melt ; 
As  long  as  Satan  shall  molest. 
Or  anguish  rend  the  human  breast; 
As  long  as  prayer  its  voice  shall  raise. 
Or  gratitude  ascend  in  praise. 
So  long  God*s  poet  shaU  impart 
A  balm  to  every  broken  heart; 
So  long  the  fainting  spirit  cheer, 
And  sa/e  the  contrite  from  despair. 

To  Sion*s  bard  it  shall  be  given 
To  join  the  immortal  choir  in  heaven ; 
And  when  with  their*s  his  accents  float, 
He  shall  not  need  to  change  his  note. 

Tho*  due  this  tributary  praise, 
One  sin  embittered  all  his  days. 
The  prudent  prophet  chose  the  veil 
Of  fiction  for  the  bloody  tale; 
The  tale  enrag*d  the  blinded  king ; 
^  The  man  shall  die  who  did  this  Uiing  !** 
Thou  art  the  man  ! — ^the  appalling  word 
Cuts  deeper  than  a  two^dged  sword ; 
All  self-deceit  is  put  to  flight, 
ScarM  conscience  re-assumes  its  right 
AwakM,  the  king,  in  wild  surprise. 
Prostrate  in  dust  and  ashes  lies. 
The  monarch  rous*d  himself  abhorrM, 
And  own*d  his  guilt  befbro  the  Lord : 
Now  agoniz*d  in  prayer  he  speaks, 
Tlie  multitude  of  mercies  seeks. 
His  prayer,  his  penitanco,  obtain 
A  respite  from  the  threatened  pain. 
Tho*  God  decreed  be  should  not  die. 
Nor  perish  everlastingly. 
Yet  justice  sought  not  to  prevent, 
Tho*  he  delayM  the  punishment 

The  dire  effect  of  sin  we  see 
In  his  degenerate  family. 
To  him  no  future  peace  was  known,    ' 
One  son  rebeird  against  his  throne ; 
Ungrateful  friends,  domestic  jars, 
Intestine  tumults,  foreign  wars : 
Contending  brothers  fiercely  strive. 
Dark  enmity  is  kept  alive ; 
Now  murmurs  loud,  now  famine  great, 
JJl'w  fierce  convulsions  shake  the  state ; 
'^'  '  *  '  empire  soo&  we  see 


Distract  his  near  posterity. 

Thus,  tho*  his  pardon  mercy  sealsi, 
Sin*s  temporal  results  he  feels.^ 
God  with  of&nce  will  have  no  part, 
£*en  in  the  man  of  his  own  heart. 
All  sadly  serves  to  prove  our  fall 
From  purity  original. 

Taught  by  the  wisdom  firoin  abovst 
See  Proverbs  full  of  truth  and  love. 

To  thee,  O  Solomon  !  belong 
The  graces  of  the  mystic  &«a. 

Eccr.£siASTB8,  or  the  Preacher, 
Displays  the  powerful  moral  teacher. 
How  could'st  thou,  sapient  king,  combine 
Thy  faulty  life,  and  verse  divine  7 
Why  were  thy  Proverbs  still  at  strife 
With  thy  dishonoured  close  of  life  7 
Thou  rear*st  the  Temple^h,  the  sin 
To  quit  the  God  who  dwelt  within ! 

Of  all,  O  king,  thy  6ooA:s  have  taught, 
WiCb  holy  wisdom  richly  fraught ; 
Still  nM>re  thy  large  experience  brings 
The  empUness  of  human  things. 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  pursuit 
Of  love,  power,  pleasure,  what  the  fruit* 
Satiety  in  all  we  see, 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity  ! 
Youth  might  bo  sparM  a  world  of  woe. 
The  truth  without  the  tr\«]  know, 
Would  thev  with  abler  hands  advise, 
And  trust  king  Solomon  the  wise. 
That  the  vexM  heart  and  sated  mind 
In  God  alone  r^se  can  find. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

THS  PROPHKTS. 

Thee,  great  Isaiah,  dare  I  paint. 
Prophet,  evangelist,  and  saint  7 
So  just  thy  strong  prospective  view, 
'Tis  prophecy  and  history  toa 
Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw. 
The  Gospel  supersede  the  law. 

Prophet !  in  thy  immortal  lines, 
The  fblness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  seals. 
There,  things  that  shall  be  tie  reveals. 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praise 
Alike  our  admiration  raise. 
Amazed,  we  see  the  hand  divine 
Each  thought  direct^  inspire  each  line. 
Still  hss  the  seraph's  homing  ooal 
Left  its  deep  impress  on  the  soul ; 
Still  shall  the  Skcred  fire  survive. 
Warm  all  who  re^d,  touch  all  who  livel 

*Twere  hopeless  <o  attempt  the  song. 
So  vast,  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  strong ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon's  rose, 
In  soUtary  deserts  blows ; 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  Carmel'aliin, 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shaU  fill ; 
Of  Lebanon's  transplanted  shade, 
To  sandy  valleys  how  oonvey'd ; 
The  noble  metaphors  we  find 
To  lofliest  objects  there  assign'd. 
These  splendid  scenes  before  ns  bring 
Th'  invisible  redeeming  King. 
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Jn  tverr  image,  every  line, 
Mcsriah !  we  behold  Thee  shine. 

Bat  who  shall  dare  these  charms  to  tell. 
One  British*  bard  has  sung  so  well  7 
His  CkriMtian  page  shall  never  die, 
O  sine  omnia !  dl  reply. 

Blest  Prophet !  who  a  theme  coold'at  find 
Congenial  to  restore  thy  mind ! 
Here  we  behold  together  broaght 
Splendour  ofdietion  and  of  thought; 
In  these  bold  images  we  see 
Grandenr  without  hyperbole. 
Here  all  God*s  attributes  unite; 
The  gracious  and  the  infinite ; 
Beyond  imagination's  dream. 
Thy  true,  august,  and  holy  theme. 
All  that  the  loftiest  mind  oonoeiTes, 
All  that  the  strongest  ikith  believes, 
AU  were  too  ieebM  to  express 
God*s  lofe,  his  pow*r,  his  holiness  I 
His  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height. 
In  all  their  wide  extremes  unite ; 
No  danger  of  excess  is  here ,' 
To  sink  too  low  is  all  thy  fear. 

To  His  broad  eye,  all  nations  see 
Are  less  than  nought,  are  vanity. 
To  him  all  Lebanon  eould  bring 
Only  a  worthless  offering ; 
The  waters  at  his  bidding,  stand 
Within  the  hollow  of  his  hand ; 
l%e  mountains  in  his  scales  are  weigfaM. 
The  hills  are  in  his  balance  laid ; 
Measar'd  by  his  almighty  hand. 
Tie  globe  *s  a  particle  of  sand ! 
'Hkough  with  tremendous  arm  hAome, 
With  power  which  strikes  the  moons  dumb ; 
Centre  and  source  of  li^ht  and  love. 
In  whom  we  are,  and  livC)  and  move ; 
Though  not  oonfinM  to  time  or  place, 
^ot  to  the  vast  extent  of  space ; 
Objects  of  his  paternal  care, 
Tm  meanest  still  his  mercies  share  ; 
He  who  in  highest  heaven  resides, 
Yet  in  the  contrite  heart  abides. 
Now,  shepherd-like,  his  flock  he  feeds, 
Thit  tender  bears,  the  feeble  leads ;  / 

Power  to  the  weak,  but  trusting  saints 
Benves,  and  might  to  him  that  faints. 

Ine  yowMT  may  fail,  the  strong  be  weak, 
Bot  an  who  bis  salvation  seek, 
Strong  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  renew'd ; 
With  new-born  vigour  be  endu*d ; 
On  eagles*  winffs  sublimely  soar. 
To  fear,  and  famt,  and  sin  no  morcf 

Hear  Jerkhiah's  plaintive  song 
Poor  ito  fall  tide  of  grief  along  ! 
^  predisposing  grace  ordain*d, 
"^  prophet's  functions  he  sustain'd ; 
By  his  predicting  voice  revealed, 
Thy  doom,  O  Bta)yIon,  is  sealM ! 
On  Jadah  Uwas  his  fate  to  see 
Acoomplbh'd  his  own  prophecy. 
||a  what  pathetic  strains  he  showM 
^ir  rotseries  from  their  vices  flowM ! 
The /brm  of  goodness  they  defend, 
But  hate  its  power  and  miss  its  eni^ 
rot  lying  vanities  abhorr*d,  , 

*  See  Pope's  exquiiite  poem  of  <"  the  Messiah.** 
I  uaiah  chap.  xU 


They  plead  *  the  Temple  of  the  Lord;* 

•  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  T 

Their  vamish*d  falsehoods  more  displease  $ 

As  if  the  edifice  alone 

Their  practisM  evils  conld  atone. 

The  Temple  is  beyond  dispute : 

A  means,  but  not  a  substitute  : 

A  fair  profession  may  be  found, 

With  lives  anh<dy,  hearts  unsound. 

No  reiffning  vice  he  left  untold* 
Expostulation  sad,  yet  bold,    4 
Lays  bare  the  sins  they  sought  to  hide » 
Vam  boasting,  arrogance,  and  pride : 
Reproves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Neither  is  valiant  for  the  truth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  might, 
Alone,  as  rightiv  U8*d,  is  right 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abhorred. 
Save  that  which  glories  in  the  Lord. 

Sublimely  sad  his  woes  impart 
Their  Lamkntations  to  the  heart 
Pity  and  woe  his  bosom  share, 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Fountains  of  tears  could  scarce  express 
His  sorrows*  and  his  love's  excess. 

EzKKiXL  comes  in  awful  state. 
His  vision  mystically  great ! 
The  Prophet,  see,  his  watch-tower  keep. 
The  shepherd  blame,  console  the  sheep. 

When  Babylon^s  imperial  lord 
CrushM  Judah  by  his  conqu'ring  sword , 
Danizl,  erect,  of  noble  mind. 
With  three  believing  brothers  join'd. 
Captives  among  the  Jews  were  brought. 
And  in  the  royal  palace  taught ; 
Chaldea*s  learning  they  acquired. 
The  king  the  ingenious  youths  admir'd  ; 
At  dainty  tables  gave  them  meat. 
Himself  ordain*d  the  plenteous  treat 

The  tempting  cates  he  bade  provide, 
The  daily  bounties  he  supplied ; 
The  wines,  the  royal  viotage  find. 
Seduce  not  Daniel's  guarded  mind, 
Tempt  not  the  sel^enying  three 
All  snun  the  snares  of  luxury. 
'  No  food,  but  pulse,  before  us  bring. 
No  drink  but  the  translucent  spring. 

The  king  an  image  vast  display*?. 
Enormous  was  the  statue  made ; 
With  impious  zeal  his  laws  ordain. 
All  should  repair  to  Dura*s  plain. 
Princes  and  oounseHors  appear 
Rulers  of  provinces  be  there ! 
At  sound  of  sackbut,  psalt'ry,  fiute. 
All  must  attend :  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  will  not  own 
The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 
Deep  in  the  fiery  cauldron's  blaze, 
And  burn  in  that  capacious  vase. 

See  Dura's  plain  bow  crowded  now ! 
All  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 
All  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore ; 
The  zealous  king  can  ask  no  more. 
What,  all  7  Is  no  exception  found. 
In  idol  worship  all  abound  7 

The  holy  brotherhood  hehM 

In  God's  almighty  strength  how  bold  • 
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Nor  flata  nor  Mckbat's  soand  ocmtrouli 

The  firm,  fiz*d  purpose  of  their  touhk 

Their  eyea,  their  hearts  are  rais*d   n  high, 

The  barning  cauldron  they  defy. 

Now  hear  the  valiant  brothers  speak. 

See  them  magfnanimousiy  meek* 

No  arts  to  soothe  tlie  hauffhty  king. 

No  charge  against  his  id(3  bring, 

No  donbts,  no  fears,  no  hesitation ; 

They  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 

freparM  they  stand.    They  scorn  to  swerve 

*  Thy  gods,  O  king,  we  wiil  not  serve ; 
We  serve  Jehovah ;  his  command 
Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand. 
E'en  £h>m  the  flames  his  children  save, 
Snateh  from  the  fearfhl  fiery  grave. 

If  not,  obedience  is  his  due. 
In  lile,  in  death,  resolvM  and  trne, 
No  image  shall  oar  worship  see. 
No  idol,  thoogh  set  up  by  thee.* 
Hie  king  wi&  madd*aing  fhry  tomsj 
With  sevei^otd  heat  the  caaldron  boms ; 
To  snch  intensity  it  grew. 
The  men  who  cast  them  in,  it  slew. 
The  ardent  blaze  unaw*d  they  dare, 
Fhey  bom  not !  God*s  own  »>n  is  ihexe  I 
Sav*d  by  an  all  controlling  hand, 
Unhnrt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand. 
Triumphant  Lord !  savM  by  thy  power. 
Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 
The  awe-struck  king  the  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 

*  They  live !  come  forth !  let  my  command 
Be  straight  proclaimM  throughout  the  land ; 
Let  Babylon's  wide  empire  £now 

God  reigns  above,  and  rules  below. 

If  any  dare  my  law  deny. 

Or  Aizariah's  6od  defy. 

On  dunghill  heaps  thev  shall  be  trod ; 

No  God  delivers  like  tnis  Grod.* 

Let  youthful  readers  not  despise 
The  hints  which  from  this  tale  arise ; 
If  base  intemperance  had  possessed 
Its  empire  o'or  the  jieldinff  breast : 
Or  did  excess  in  wine  obtain 
A  conquest  o*er  the  youthful  brain, 
By  those  joint  enemies  subdued. 
Where  might  have  been  their  fortitude  7 
Who  rules  the  appetite,  shall  find 
An  easier  task  to  rule  the  mind. 

Daniel,  the  statesman,  saint,  and  sage, 
Brav*d,  yet  unhurt,  the  lion's  rage. 
How  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke ! 
Warm  from  his  lips  the  rapture  broke  : 
Our  right*ousness  we  dare  not  plead. 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed : 
Thy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus'd,  thy  dreadful  majesty! 
Our  sins  are  great,  yet  greater  still 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will  ; 
Oh,  Lord,  fi>rgive  *  Oh,  hear  us.  Lord ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  afford. 
So  prompt  to  prayer  to  grant  thine  aid, 
Tia  heard  almost  before  'tis  made. 

Soon  may  it  come,  the  day  all  hail; 
When  God^i  firee  Spirit  shaU  prevail : 
In  fun  effusiuD,  large  and  wide, 
In  ev'ry  heart  be  multiplied. 
What  mu$t  arrive,  if  God  be  true. 


Why  wait  for  in  a  distant  viow  7 
Why  not  at  once  besiege  the  throoet 
Till  Heaven  the  supplication  own  7 

HosKA,  in  each  indignant  line, 
Denonnc'd  on  sin  the  wrath  divine. 

JoKL  directs  to  fast  and  pray, 
And  God's  displeasure  turn  away ; 
The  threat'nings  of  the  Lord  he  brings. 
And  then  hb  goodness  sweetly  sings  * 
Why  will  ye  perish !  turn,  O  turn. 
Before  his  indignation  burn ! 
Bow  down  your  heart,  his  kindness  prove  i 
Not  merely  loving, — God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  rorgive,  slow  to  resent : 
Approach  his  footstool  and  repent 
He  will  your  contrite  prayers  receive, 
Perhape  ne  may  a  blessing  leave : 
Com,  wine,  and  oil,  again  bestow. 
Remove  the  plague,  and  heal  the  woe. 

Amos  exhorts,  and  warns,  and  strivoe 
That  Judah  should  reform  their  Uves. 
His  powerfbl  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  who  live  at  eaaer 
You  that  on  downy  couches  lict 
Or  doze  on  beds  of  ivory ; 
You  who  voluptuously  consuote 
Your  wealth,  whose  meal's  a  hecatombs 
Who  at  a  single  feast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  of  uncounted  cost; 
Whose  perfumes,  floating  in  tlie  air, 
A  Sybarite  might  be  proud  to  share ; 
Whose  festive  luxuries  must  be  crown'd 
With  the  sofl  Jjte  and  viol's  sound ; 
Are  you  the  inH  of  grief  who  melt 
At  tales  of  woe  bjr  brethren  felt? 
Ask  Amos :  he  this  truth  imparts, 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearts 
That  selfish  feelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxury  are  found. 
How  strange  the  paradox,  yet  true, 
That  what  dissolves  should  harden  too ! 

Brief  Obadiah,  full  of  grace. 
Says  much,  though  in  a  uttle  space. 

JoR AH !  How  high  thy  honours  stand 
Who  by  one  sermon  rous'd  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thy  ftme, 
Oh  Nineveh,  my  country  shame  I 
Jonah !  thy  honours  sunk  how  low 
When  wrath  defijrm'd  thy  sullen  brow . 
Better  a  mighty  empire  fall, 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  all ! 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great. 
To  mourn  a  gourd  and  not  a  state  \ 
The  prophet  here  the  pastor  teaches 
To  practice  what  so  well  he  preaoheeb 

MicAH,  admir'd  through  ev'ry  age. 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  page  I 
With  what  precision  dost  thou  trace 
The  then  obscure,  now  honour'd  place ! 

Nahvm,  all  hail  thy  muse  of  fire. 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre ! 
^  The  still  small  voice"  no  more  is  heard, 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appear'd. 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  stonn» 
Hb  fbaribl  wonders  now  perfbrm ; 
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flow  terrible  his  thasdera  loand ! 
Hie  awe^trock  sinner  how  oonibund ! 
No  horrors  can  the  guilty  move. 
Like  the  fierce  wrau  of  injurM  love. 

Bbst  Prophet  I  had  thy  strains  been  heard 
From  the  proud  lyre  of  Theban  bard, 
How  would  the  wrapt  enthusiast  turn, 
**To  thooffhts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
bam?* 

But  the'  not  nursM  on  Pindus*  mount, 
Nor  fed  from  Aganiope's  fount ; 
Thou  offerert  at  a  lomer  shrine 
Than  Delphi  own*d,  thy  ode  divine. 
Thy  mose  with  noble'r  claims  shall  rise: 
Ar  inspirations  from  the  skies ; 
This  the  chief  glory  of  thy  lays. 
Thou  hadst  a  living  God  to  praise. 

Hiough,  H4BASKUX,  thy  name  refiise 
To  bend  obedient  to  the  muse. 
Yet  thy  sweet  promises  impart 
Warm  comfort  to  the  drooping  heart 
In  tby  ftm*d  prayer,  sublimely  sweet, 
The  saint  and  muse  in  concert  meet 

God  came  from  Teman ;  what  array 
Of  oooflnent  glories  marks  his  way ! 
Brighcoesi  aUive,  around  was  sent ; 
The  pestilence  before  him  went 
■  The  skies  witU  unknown  splendours  blaze, 
EbaTen  shows  his  power,  and  earth  his  praise; 
The  everlasting  mountains  fled. 
The  rivers  trembled  in  their  bed ; 
BowM  the  perpetual  hills ;  the  deep 
Itirough  its  dark  caves  was  heud  to  sweep. 
His  arrows  fly !  Lord,  at  thy  iM 
111'  astooishM  sun  and  moon  sfRd  still  I 
The  shining  of  th  v  glittering  spear, 
Transfix  the  heathen  bands  with  foar. 
One  glance  of  thy  pervading  eye 
Haarares  the  earth ;  the  nations  fly 
IXhqIvM  and  scatter'd ;  Cushan^s  tents 
Bvat  forth  in  deep  and  loud  laments. 
They  tremble  at  the  distant  sound, 
Sodden  thy  troope  their  tents  surround. 

Yet  tho*  Chaldea*s  hostile  band 
Poor  in  their  hordes,  despoil  the  land ; 
Tet  though  the  fig  tree  may  be  found 
With  neither  fruit  nor  blossom  crown'd ; 
Ute  olive  and  the  vine  decay, 
And  flocks  and  herds*be  torn  away ; 
Hy  long  of  praise  my  God  shall  hear, 
More  free,  more  fervent,  more  sincere. 
"Revive  thy  work  ;*'  tho'  all  should  fail, 
I«t  grace  and  godliness  prevaiL 

Lord  of  my  strength ;  my  joy,  my  crown, 
"Hiy  boundless  mercies  let  me  own  ! 
^7  great  salvation  sets  me  flree, 
I  Kiall  have  all  in  having  Tliee. 

Thou  ZspHAinAB,  dost  record 
Boldly  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ! 

Hagoai  the  slothful  Jews  exhorts 
To  build  the  temple*8  hallowed  courts : 
"^ey,  while  their  splendid  mansions  shine, 
Neglect  Jxhovah's  sacred  shrine. 

Thy  visions,  S&BOHAauB,  stand 
Ai  beacons  to  a  guilty  land ; 
Tho*  awfully  obscnre,  yet  true, 
^ey  teach  the  Briton  as  the  Jevir. 

Known  to  the  Lord,  the  day  will  come 
Keveraing  Salem's  awful  doom! 


Where  nought  was  seen  but  waste  and  woe, 
There  shall  the  living  waters  flow ; 
Destructions  direfvl  work  be  past, 
And  Christ  the  King  be  crown'd  at  last 
Her  courts,  by  those  who  lonr  have  fought 
Against  her,  eagerly  he  sought : 
One  Lord,  one  God,  shall  reign  alone. 
His  name,  long  prophesied,  be  Oio. 
On  every  vessel,  every  breast. 
One  Vrand  inscription  be  imprest ; 
And  HoLnnsBs  to  God  be  found 
Within,  without,  above  around  I 

Thou,  Malachi,  though  last  not  least, 

Prepar'st  for  us  the  Gospel  foast 

»    .        •  •  •  • 

Yet  e'er  the  ancient  books  you  leave, 
Hiis  truth  in  all  yeur  hearts  receive, — 
That  all  the  saints  unite  with  care 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  orprayer. 
Search  thro'  the  annals  of  mankmd. 
One  solitary  instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one  prayer  prefeir'd 
In  fiuth  hv  man,  by  God  not  neard ; 
Then  bolmy  venture,  if  you  dare. 
No  more  to  lift  your  heart  in  prayer. 
TUt  then,  pray  on ;  'twill  clear  your  way . 
Chiefly  for  God's  own  Spirit  pray : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  there  we  seek. 
Wealth  for  the  poor,  strength  for  the  weak 
Soundnms  fot  sickness,  lira  for  death, 
Deriv'd  firom  this  inspiring  breath ; 
Till  every  nation,  tongue  and  tribe, 
The  hrabng  influence  shall  imbibe 
Distil  like  genial  drops  of  rain. 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Each  strong  temptation  shall  oontronl. 
And  some  mint  image,  lost  before. 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
PART  THE  THIRD. 

THE  GOSPELa 

Toid  dispensation,  clear  and  bright, 
Brings  immortality  to  light; 
Procwims  the  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th' Apostate  brought  to  know  the  Lord 
Within  this  consecrated  ground 
Discrepancies  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  concert  do  they  move , 
While  Jesus'  gtory  stands  reveal'd. 
The  author's  mults  are  not  conceal'd  * 
No  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends. 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends ; 
No  foct  disguis'd  however  wrong. 
No  truth  kept  back,  however  strong. 
One  sure  criterion  leaves  no  doubt, 
Coiuiiteney  prevails  throughout : 
The  doctrine  who  shall  dare  disprove. 
Of  genuine  faith  whidi  workf  by  love  7 

Matthew  and  Mark  divinely  treat 
Those  truths  which  Lukk  and  John  repeat 
Tho'  all  concur  in  one  grind  acheme. 
Each  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  theme 
Matthew  by  no  vain  hope  entic'd, 
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Lnft  all  he  had  to  follow  Christ ; 
Behold  him  fidthfoUy  record 
The  matchlesa  Sermon  of  his  Lord. 
Here,  every  want  its  refn^  seeks, 
Here,  erery  grace  its  nature  speaks ; 
£!ach  in  Its  own  appropriate  place. 
The  blessing  suited  to  the  case. 
Each  gift  to  its  own  want  confinM ; 
Mercy  the  merciful  shall  find. 
How  cheering  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
PromisM  a  kingdom  to  inherit ! 
Told  e*en  on  earth  the  meek  man  knows 
rhe  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows ; 
Lovers  of  peace  shall  peace  possess, 
Comfort  the  comfortless  shall  bless ; 
That  he  who  feels  the  oppressor's  rod 
Feels  more  the  mercies  of  his  God ; 
Proclaims,  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see. 
In  God,  Essential  Purity. 

Mark,  next  among  the  historic  saints. 
The  Baptist  of  the  desert  paints.  ' 
Herod  the  prophet  gladly  heard, 
In  many  things  obeyM  his  word. 
But  mark  the  rapid  race  of  sin  I 
They  fast  advance  who  once  begin. 
Long  train'd  in  vice,  the  tempter  now 
Ensnares  him  to  a  sinful  vow : 
Her  ^aceful  movements  with  his  heart. 
He  will  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
Sudden  he  cries,  by  passion  driven, 
^  Make  thv  demand  it  shall  be  given.*' 
Fearless  she  ask'd  the  Baptist's  head. 
The  king  was  griev'd,  the  kingobey'd: 
O  fruitless  sorrow,  vainly  spent, 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  prevent ; 
If  sinful  such  a  vow  to  make, 
Hore  sin  to  keep  it  than  to  break. 
To  death  he  doom'd  the  saint  he  lov'd ; 
Dondemn'd  the  preacher  he  approv'd  ; 
hnd  she,  whose  softness  charm'd  before. 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
What  wonder  if  the  king,  amaz'd, 
Should  dread  in  Christ  that  John  was  rais'd. 
Eoe  Luke  the  glorious  scene  record. 
The  scene  of  his  transii?urM  Lord ! 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 
Confirms  the  glorious  state  above : 
How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  view  threef  witnesses  from  heaven ! 
The  representatives  they  saw 
Of  Gospel,  Prophecy,  and  Law. 

Luke  more  Christ's  miracles  records, 
John  more  preserves  his  gracious  words ; 
Records  for  Christian  consolation. 
His  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation, 
Though  John  for  ever  stands  approv'd 
The  blest  disciple  Jesus  lov'd ; 
Yet  all  one  path  devoutly  trod. 
And  follow'd  their  redeeming  God. 

n  Him  the  wond'rous  union  view. 

Atonement  and  example  too ! 

His  death  sole  means  lost  man  to  save ; 

His  life  our  lives  a  pattern  gave. 

Explore  the  mystery  as  we  can, 

The  perfect  God  was  perfect  man : 

As  man  he  felt  afHiction's  rod, 

As  man  he  suffer'd,  rose  as  God. 

This  union  all  his  actions  prove, 

*  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
t  i«wis.  Moses,  and  EUas. 


As  Grod,  as  roan,  he  sbow'd  his  lovo, 
As  man  to  man  in  every  state 
Something  he  lefl  to  imitate. 

Divine  Philanthropist!  to  Thee 
We  lifl  the  heart,  and  bow  the  knet 
As  man,  man's  sympathies  he  felt; 
In  tears  of  tenderness  could  melt; 
Weep  o'er  the  fated  city's  doom ; 
Weep,  Lazarus,  o'er  thy  honour'd  tomb! 
The  hidden  heart  of  man  he  knew ; 
Felt  for  his  wants  and  weakness  too. 
The  brnised  reed  he  never  broke. 
His  burden  easy,  light  his  yoke ; 
From  heaven  to  earth  his  mercies  reachc 
Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach. 
When  call'd  on,  error  to  reprove. 
Reproof  was  kindness,  censure  love: 
A  cure  his  ready  hand  applies 
For  blindness,  or  of  heart,  or  eyes. 
Tho'  with  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word 
The  lon?-lo6t  vision  he  restor'd ; 
A  casual  hint  may  pastors  seize 
For  those  who  yet  see  men  as  trees : 
Jesus  watch'd  o'er  th'  imperfect  sight. 
And  blest  the  blind  with  gradval  light 

His  saints  no  vain  display  relate, 
No  miracles  for  pomp  or  state; 
No  artful  show  for  private  ends, 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends. 
Hu  life  a  constant  lecture  reads 
For  minor  as  for  greater  deeds ; 
Not  that  hit  hunger  might  be  fed. 
He  multiplies  the  scanty  bread : 
The  famish'd^oops  in  order  plac'd. 
He  ne'er  forgwto  bless  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  prodnee, 
He  sav'd  the  fragments  for  their  use. 

We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  scene 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  between ; 
All  *  he  be^an  to  do,  and  teach' 
We  pass,  till  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem. 
And  trembling  touch  the  awful  theme. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech. 
Imagination's  loftiest  reach. 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 
Th'  incarnate  God's  last  scene  of  love. 
Abandon'd,  none  his  woes  partake ; 
One  friend  denies  him^  all  forsake. 

Yet  tho'  the  sacred  blodd  was  shed, 
*  Captivity  was  captive  led.' 
The  annals  of  mankind  explore, 
Did  ever  conqueror  before 
Make  palpable  to  human  eyes, 
Achieve,  sueh  glorious  victories  f 
Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace. 
Which  only  faith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace ; 
Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense. 
Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 
Shrouded  Divinitv  confest. 
What  prodigies  the  Lord  attest ! 
Things  contrary,  opposing  creatures 
Struck  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natures , 
The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 
And  senseless  eloquent  become. 
Things  breathless,  things  inanimate 
Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  fate. 
Things  never  meant  to  sympathise 
Astonish  unbelieving  eyes. 
The  firm  earth  trembled  aC  the     .  w; 
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Th*  xndignut  son  faxs  lirirt  withdrew ; 
No  nataral  caubo  ediipaM  his  faee, 
He  would  not  witness  man's  disgrace. 
Asonder  torn*  the  rocks  proclaim 
Their  sympathies  with  ]ood  acclaim. 
The  yawning  sepulchres  ondoee ; 
To  life  their  sleeping'  tenants  rose ; 
The  Temple's  vail  is  seen  to  rend. 
And  with  k  all  distinctions  end ! 
All  Tarioos  nature  takes  a  part, 
All,  save  the  obdarate  human  heart 
The  soldier,  and  th'  expiring  th>ef 
Alone,  proclaim  their  firm  Mlie£ 
Lord,  *  It  is  raasBSo :'  here  we  meet 
Promise  and  prophecy  complete. 

Then  come  the  Apostles'  wond'rons  facts, 
Their  travels,  miracles,  and  Acts. 
The  Holy  Spirit  from  above, 
Given  as  the  Messenger  of  Love. 

Hie  various  lang-uages  once  sent, 
To  Babel  as  its  punishment, 
Here  take  a  diff 'rent  nature  quite. 
Not  meant  to  scatter  but  unite ; 
That  every  nation  here  below,     * 
In  its  own  tongue  God's  word  might  know. 

Ye,  who  to  idols  long  confin'd, 
Are  blind  in  heart,  and  dark  in  mind ; 
Half  qnench'd  the  intellectual  ray, 
While  man  withheld  the  moral  day  ; 
To  the  stronff  hold,  ye  prisoners,  turn, 
Prisoners  of  nope !  no  longer  mourn* 
See  Christ  extended  empire  gains, 
See  mountains  sinking  into  plains  I 
The  Builders  on  the  CoairER-eTOfac, 
Ceue  not  like  Babel's — they  work  on. 
Till  Saba  and  Arabia  bring 
I)ae  tribute  to  th'  Eternal  King ; 
The  living  Woan  shall  life  impart 
Unseal  the  eye,  and  chanee  the  heart ; 
Till  Jew  and  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
^rcek  and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free ; 
Not  by  man's  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word. 
But  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  martyred  Stephen,  as  be  dies. 
Pray  for  his  murd'rous  enemies ! 
Then  bring  from  Greek  or  Roman  story 
^  pure  an  instance  of  true  glory  2 
And  is  the  furious  bisrot  Saul 
Bocome,  indeed,  the  humble  Paul  7 
^nge  pow'r  of  alf-traneibrming  grace,' 
The  Iamb  assumes  the  lion's  place ! 
^  blind,  when  perseinition's  rod 
Re  held  he  thought  'twas  serving  God : 
But  now  so  meek,  himself  he  paints 
'L«B8  than  the  least  of  all  the  sainUj' 
Stephen !  thy  prayer  in  death  preferr'd 
To  save  thy  enemies,  is  heard ; 
^d  Paul  perhaps  the  earliest  firnit 
Of  the  first  martyr's  dying  suit> 

ForgivB  the  Muse  if  she  recall 
°^  oa  to  mind  the  sainted  Paul ; 
^e  pass  the  awfUl  truths  he  tells, 
^is  labours,  woes,  and  miracles ; 
^«  pass  the  pow'rs  his  cause  who  heard ; 

How  Felix  trembled,  Festos  ibar'd ; 

J««»  how  the  Jewish  king  reoeiv'd 

^0  truth,  half  doubted,  hatf  believ'd ; 

Y^  pass  the  different  works  of  grace 

lnLrdi^  and  the  jailor's 


We  pass  the  perils  Paul  endur*d 
From  stripes ;  in  prison  how  immm  d ; 
In  nakedness  and  hunger  groan'd ; 
Betray'd,  thrice  beaten,  shipwreck'd,  sl^u'd 
In  every  varyin^r  state  we  see 
Only  a  change  m  misery. 

How  oft  has  admiration  hung 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  sung 
The  warrior  fam'd  in  Punic  story. 
Who  swell'd  the  tide  of  Roman  glory . 
With  magnanimity  heroic. 
He  dignifies  the  noble  Stoic, 
See  the  illustrious  captive  stand, 
Resolv'd  unshaken,  on  the  strand. 
Imploring  friends  around  him  weep; 
All  mourn  the  hero  all  would  keep. 
E'en  the  stem  senators  in  vain 
The«patriot  would  at  last  detain. 
No  blessings  of  domestic  life. 
No  darling  child,  nor  tender  wife 
He  heeds ;  repels  his  wife's  embrace, 
Th'  endearments  of  his  infant  race. 
No  sigh  he  heaves,  he  drops  no  tear. 
Naught  but  his  oath  and  country  dear. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await. 
Knows  all  the  horrors  of  his  fate ; 
By  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd, 
He  coolly  quitted  all  he  lov'd. 
Compoe'd,  as  if  hard  law-suits  past, 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last ; 
Such  calm  as  crowns  Venafrian  fields, 
Such  charms  as  cool  Tarentum  vieldft. 

The  great  Apostle  now  behol J, 
A  hero  cast  In  Christian  mould ; 
Though  leam'd,  he  will  not  take  his  rule 
From  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  school. 
Religion  stops  not  nature's  course. 
But  turns  to  other  streams  its  force. 
Forewarn'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  went 
'Twas  prison,  death,  or  banishment. 
'Twas  not  a  vague,  uncertain  fear ; 
Gk)d's  Spirit  show'd  him  what  was  near, 
Show'd  him  the  woes  which  must  befall. 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  aU. 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand. 
Like  the  brave  Roman  on  the  strand : 
A  lovelier  scene*  adorns  no  page 
Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engagOi 
Weeping,  his  Christian  friends  surround. 
Their  tender  anguish  knows  no  bound; 
Their  tears  to  him  their  grief  impart, 
*  Mean  you  to  weep  and  break  my  heart  ?' 

Hear  him  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  forgiving  Lord : 
Pour  out  the  tender  love  he  feels. 
Then  to  their  justice  he  appeals 
Still  to  your  highest  interests  true. 
Witness,  I  sought  not  yours,  but  you. 
This  heart  for  you  my  daily  care. 
Is  lifted  up  in  ceaseless  prayer ; 
These  hands  have  oft  procur'd  my  breadi 
And  labour'd  that  the  poor  be  fed. 
O  treasure  close  in  every  breast, 
Your  Saviour's  posthumous  bequest, 
If 'tis  a  blessing  to  receive. 
Far  more  a  blessing  'tis  to  give, 
Then  warns  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
Purchas'd  by  his  redeeming  blood. 

♦Aets,  Obapk  ax. 


\ 
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Thrice  blera'd  the  Putor  who,  like  Paul, 
The  past  with  comlbrt  can  recall ; 
His  life  and  doctrine  both  review 
To  auditors  who  feel  both  true ; 
Fears  not  his  conduct  to  declare 
Holy,  unblameable,  sincere. 
His  preaching  catholic ;  he  speaks 
Impartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 
No  words  of  doubtful  disputation 
Allure  from  his  grand  end — salvation ; 
Faith  and  repentance  form  his  theme, 
Compendium  of  the  Christian  scheme! 
No  searching  truth  he  e*er  concealM, 
But  6od*8  whole  counsel  still  revealed. 

He  speaks: — *The  woes  which  must  befidl 
My  trusting  soul  shall  ne*er  appaL 
If  I  for  God  my  span  employ ; 
If  He  my  course  may  crown  with  joy ;      ♦ 
If  I  maj  spend  my  painful  race, 
To  testi^  redeeming  grace ; 
No  dread  of  death  my  soul  shall  move. 
Secure  in  him  I  serve  and  love.* 

Hu  friends,  lamenting,  crowd  the  shore, 
They  part,  they  see  his  face  no  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer. 
He  consecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 


PART  THE  FOURTH. 

THK  XPISTIES. 

Next  oome  the  Romans,  here  we  trace 
The  flagrant  mannem  of  their  race. 
Tho'  Nero  then  Rome*s  sceptre  8way*d, 
Yet  conscientious  Paul  obeyM ; 
Fearless  he  taught  that  all  should  bring 
Allegiance  to  their  rightful  king. 
In  this  epistle  we  may  find 
The  depths  and  heights  of  his  great  mind: 
Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 
The  cause  of  faitli  to  vindicate. 

Paul,  when  the  rich  Corinthians  came. 
Found  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame : 
Luxurious,  negligent,  and  proud ; 
No  error  was  by  him  allow'd. 
As  Christian  truth  should  still  be  told, 
The  righteous  Paul  is  meekly  bold ; 
And  yet  such  tenderness  appears. 
His  very  frowns  are  mix'd  with  tears ! 

One  glorious  truth  he  here  defends. 
That  truth  on  which  all  truth  depends  : 
Labours  one  doctrine  to  maintain, 
Which  if  not  true,  he  preach*d  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  fkith,  which  might  not  trust 
The  resurrection  of  the  just. 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  time. 
He  soars  with  energy  sublime ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
High  argument,  bold  illustration  ! 
Created  nature  see  he  brings. 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  sings : 
All  grain,  all  flesh,  their  tribute  lend ; 
The  differing  stars  the  truth  defend  : 
If  these  proclaim  God's  glory  true. 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view. 
His  glory  sun  and  moon  declare. 
When  on  this  doctrine  brought  to  bear. 

In  vain  shall  death  his  prey  devour, 
*Twas  sown  in  weakness,  raisM  in  power ! 
Nor  slow  the  process :  Heaven  is  nigh : 
Quick,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


Methinks  I  see  the  mouldVing  clay 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day  ! 
Dread  sound  !  *tis  the  last  trumpet's  toioa  ! 
Reviv*d,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Hark  \  heard  I  not  that  rapturous  cry. 
Death's  swallow*d  up  in  victory  7 
Jesus-— the  ransomM  join  to  sing, 
Jesus,  oh.  Death !  extracts  thy  sting.^ 

Can  Paul,  absorb'd  in  scenes  so  bright 
Again  on  earth  vouchsafe  to  light  7 
To  drop  from  his  exhaustless  store. 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more  ? 
One  added  precept  deign  to  press  1 
He  can — awake  to  rtgnteousness : 
In  God*s  great  work  still  more  abound. 
Nor  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 

The  bold  Galatians  Paul  reproves, 
And  much  he  blames,  tho*  much  he  lovr* 
Condenms  the  teachers  whom  he  saw 
Exchange  the  Gospel  for  the  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion. 
He  vindicates  his  heavenly  mission. 

Th*  Efbesuns  stand  in  glory  bright. 
On  whom  PAl  shed  the  Gospel-light, 
Where  great  Diana  was  ador*d. 
They  fmlowM  on  to  know  the  Lord  : 
This  matchless  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

Where  Anthony  with  Brutus  fought, 
There  Christian  raul  a  refuge  sought 
Yet  e'en  Phiuppuns  could  be  found 
The  Saviour  in  his  saint  to  wound : 
A  prison  the  reward  they  gave 
The  man  who  oame  their  souls  to  saw 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent. 
Or  in  reproach  his  anger  vent  7 
No; — if  the  saint  exceeds  in  love. 
Invokes  more  favours  from  above : 
If  e*er  his  fhll  o'lerflowing  heart 
Sought  warmer  blessings  to  impart ; 
If  mors  for  any  friends  he  pra^M, 
For  showers  of  mercies  on  their  head » 
It  was  for  this  distinguishM  place. 
The  scene  of  his  most  foul  disgrace ! 
How  does  his  forvent  spirit  burn 
Their  recent  kindness  to  return ! 
What  terms,  what  ar^ments  employ, 
To  fill  their  hearts  with  holy  joy  } 
What  consolation  flrom  above ; 
What  comfort  fh>m  eternal  love ; 
From  God*s  blest  Spirit  drawing  nigh ; 
Communion  sweet,  communion  high ! 
Such  strong  persuasions  must  controul, 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul ! 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law. 
Which  some  would  think  deter  not  draw* 
'  Take  as  a  gift  reservM  for  you, 
Power  to  bc&eve  and  Bujfer  too !' 

The  good  CouMMiANs  now  stand  fortl^ 
ExcellM  by  none  in  grace  and  worth. 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  ffive. 
To  try  with  Christif  Christians  live. 
Oh,  let  your  aspirations  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Your  fruitless  cares  no  more  bestow 
On  perishable  things  below. 
From  sordid  jovs  indignant  fly ; 
Know,  avarice  la  idolatry. 
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Fain  worship  *t  not  coafinM  alone 
To  images  of  wood  and  stone ; 
Wfaate'er  jou  grasp  with  eager  hold, 
Honoars  or  pleasures,  fame  or  gold ; 
These  are*7oar  idols,  these  you'll  find, 
Possess  your  soal,  engross  your  mind. 
Heaven  will  with  idols  have  no  part : 
7ia<  robs  your  God  which  steals  your  heart 

The  TiiEssALONiANs  next  appear, 
The  bountiful  and  the  sincere. 
Here  precept  pare  and  doctrine  sound, 
In  sweet  aoctiffdanco  may  be  fbnnd. 
Mark  the  triumpfaant  Christian's  voice, 
^Rejoice,  sgain  I  say,  rejoice !' 
As  he  would  echo  back  to  heaven, 
"Hie  holy  transport  grace  had  given. 

Voimg  T^iMOTHT  is  on  record, 
Whoiought  betimes  to  know  the  Lord. 
Here  true  materital  love  we  find, 
Which  form'd  the  heart,  and  taught  the  mind. 
Here  m&y  (he  British  mother  learn, 
tisr  child's  best  interests  to  discern ; 
Her  faithfulness  to  God  best  prove. 
And  bof t  evince  her  Christian  love. 

^^Q't  while  his  pupil's  good  he  seeks. 
Thro*  him  to  unborn  pastors  speaks : 
'^'prave,  exhort,  be  earnest  still 
VoQr  high  commission  to  fulfil ; 
*^atch,  kbour,  pray ;  in  these  consist 
TbB  works  of  an  Evangelist' 
Ai  Bishop,  he  commands  again, 
'wmmit  the  trust  to  faithful  men  ;• 
nu  him  observe,  that  those  who  preach 
J8ed  to  remind  as  well  as  teach 
praise  his  soql  to  solemn  thought, 
^s judgment  is  before  him  brought; 
^n  seated  in  tremendous  state, 
"»  Nest  and  only  PotenUte, 
»w  members  of  the  living  head 
^  meet  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead, 
i]J^  Christ  his  faithful  sons  sbaU  own, 
^  bore  his  Cross,  shall  wear  his  Crown. 

Next  Titus,  youthad  yet  discreet, 
JjnjBbhop  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
™|«prodent  Paul,  divines  to  sho^ 
'«7  ought  their  people's  faults  to  know, 
wto  their  own  poet,  to  declare 
«J^Cretans  sensual,  insincere. 
**  knowledge  teaches  to  reprove 
^w  erring,  and  the  just  to  love. 
^^  m  :be  gentle  tone  of  friend 
5*  him  to  private  lift  descend ; 
^"ober  duties  to  impart, 
^'<^  grace  the  life,  and  mend  the  heart 
h**  on  what  consecrated  ground 
J^tic  happiness  is  found  ; 
1^  the  fkir  convert  not  to  roam : 
»je  ™*k  joys  are  found  at  home ; 
mYrf       chaste  obedient  mmd 

"*  «te  8  best  charm  confer,  and  find. 

.follows  Pa/LMO!!,  who  forgave, 
"^  »«J«Mmr'd,  his  converted  slave. 

^Thfr  ^  ^^^  Hebrews  writes :— O,  then, 
,"« inspiration  guides  his  pen  I 
SJT'^.  Revile,  let  Atheists  raU, 
^e^dencc  shaU  never  fail. 


As  the  first  pages  here  supply 

Of  Christ's  unclouded  Deity. 
As  he  proceeds,  to  faith  'tis  given 

To  soar  on  loflier  wing  to  heaven. 

See  here  the  doctrine  prov'd  by  fiicts, 

Belief  exhibited  in  acts. 

See  cooquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 

Church-militant  in  order  stand ! 

The  Red-Sea  passengers  we  view, 

Jephtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  too. 

Had  we  all  time,  the  time  would  fiul 

Of  heroes  to  record  the  tale, 

Whose  deeds  their  attestation  bring 

That  faith  is  no  ideal  thing. 

Say,  could  ideal  faith  aspire 

To  quench  the  violence  of  fire  ? 

To  stop  the  famish'd  lion's  rage ! 

With  dread  temptations  to  engage ; 

AH  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  dare. 

With  no  support,  save  God  and  prayer  ? 
'  'Tie  pride,'  the  sneering  Sceptic  cries, 

*  Rank  pride,  the  martyr's  strength  supplies ! 

His  fortitude  by  praise  is  fed. 

Praise  is  Religion's  daily  bread. 
The  public  show,  the  attendant  crowd. 
The  admiration  fond  and  loud ; 
The  gaze,  the  noise  his  soul  sustains, 
Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains ; 
Withdraw  the  charm  spectators  bring. 
And  torture  is  no  joyous  thing.' 

Thy  triumphs.  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  from  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  fiilth  is  a  reality. 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room, 
The  day  scarce  piercing  thro'  the  gloom  ? 
The  Christian  on  his  dying  bed 
Unknown,  unletter'd,  hardly  fed ; 
No  flatt'ring  witnesses  attend. 
To  teU  how  glorious  was  his  end, 
Save  in  the  book  of  life,  his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fame. 
No  human  consolation  near, 
No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer. 
Of  every  earthly  stay  bereft. 
And  nothing  but  his  Saviour  left. 
Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust, 
The  Word  of  Life  is  still  his  trust 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart ; 
Unshaken  fiuth  its  strength  supplies. 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

The  great  Apostle  ceases  ;'^then 
To  holy  Janes  resigns  the  pen ; 
James,  fuU  of  faith  and  love,  no  doubt, 
The  practical  and  the  devout 

Ve  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Curs'd  are  all  richos  misapplied ! 
Abhorr'd  the  wealth  wliich  useless  liefl^ 
When  merit  claims.,  or  hunger  cries ! 
The  wise  alike  with  s2om  behold 
The  hoarded  as  the  sqoander'd  gold. 

In  man  opposing  passions  meet 
The  liberal  feelings  to  defeat : 
Plxasurb  and  Avarice  both  agree 
To  stop  the  tide  of  charitv : 
Tho'  each  detests  the  other's  deeds 
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The  same  effect  from  both  proceeds : 

CorsM  is  the  gold,  or  saT'd,  or  spent. 

Which  God  for  mercy's  portion  meant: 

Chemists  in  transmutation  bold 

Attempt  to  malce  base  metals  gold. 

Let  Christians  then  transmate  their  pelf 

To  something  nobler  than  itself; 

On  heaven  their  rescued  wealth  bestow. 

And  send  it  home  before  they  go : 

He  will  the  blest  deposit  own : 

Who  seals  the  pardon,  gives  the  crown. 

Pettr  the  bold,  who  perils  haiPd 
Who  promis'd  much,  and  mach  he  failed ; 
Peter,  the  generous  rash,  and  warm. 
Who  lov*d  his  Lord,  but  shrunk  from  harm ; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave. 
Denying  him  he  wisbM  to  save ; 
O  Peter,  what  reproachful  word. 
What  dagger  keen,  what  two-edg*d  sword, 
Could  pierce  thy  bosom  like  the  last, 
Last  look  thy  Saviour  on  thee  cast  7 
That  speechless  eloquence  divine, 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
Peter,  how  bitter  were  th^  tears ! 
Remorse  absorb'd  thy  guilty  fbars. 

Still,  Peter,  did  thv  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror  of  death,  his  grace  afford ; 
Not  to  the  men  of  faith  approv'd. 
Not  to  the  saint  whom  Jesus  loved* 
It  was  to  heal  thy  broken  heart, 
Comfort  to  anguish  to  impart : 
Yes — *twas  to  Peter  that  by  name 
Alone  the  glorious  tidings  came. 

Now  mark  the  wondVous  power  of  grace ! 
His  character  has  changM  its  face ; 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes : 
Who  now  on  his  own  strength  presumes  7 
Where  now  his  fears  ?  we  only  see 
True  Christian  magnanimity. 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  7  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  cross  lo  raise. 
And  his  adorM  Redeemer  praise  7 
Applause  he  scorn'd  however  true. 
But  gave  the  glory  where  'twas  due, 
W^ftJi  what  majestic  grace  he  rose. 
Fearless  of  all  surrounding  foes ; 
Brought  the  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy : 
From  miracles  which  well  accord. 
He  provM  that  Jesus  Was  the  Lord. 

When  requisite  in  some  hard  case 
To  check  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
^Twas  Peter's  office :  see  him  dare 
Seize  the  prevaricating  pair.* 
One  question  stops  the  fraudful  breath. 
And  blasts  them  both  with  instant  death. 

Ask  you  the  truth  he  lov'd  to  teach. 
The  theme  selected  first  to  preach  7 
Repentance !— What  he  felt  he  taught : 
A  mififhty  change  his  preaching  wrought 
The  fruits  were  equal  to  the  zeal. 
They  best  can  teach  who  deepest  fbel. 
Crcwn'd  were  his  labours :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  Crucifikd. 

With  love  his  pure  Epistles  fraught, 
John  teaches  what  his  gospel  taught; 

•  Ananias  and  Bopphira. 


He  needs  no  argument  to  prove, 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  God  is  love. 

JuDE,  what  his  letter  wants  in  length. 
Redeems  by  energy  and  strength. 
Confirms  the  truth  from  revelation 
Of  Enoch's  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awful  terms  declare. 
The  mis'ries  which  the  ungodly  share ! 
Clouds  without  watery  dark  yet  dry. 
Spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity ; 
Trees  withering,  destitute  of  fruit, 
Exterminated  branch  and  root 

Now  in  its  poitip  and  dread  array, 
He  summons  to  the  judgment-day. 
O,  what  conflicting  trains  of  thought, 
Has  this  amazing  image  brought ! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  has  kindled. 
Of  terror  and  of  transport  mingled  I 
Spirits  who  lost  their  first  estate 
Retaining  their  immortal  hate. 
The  bold  impenitent  shall  hear 
His  doom  ;  his  sentence  black  despair. 
The  hypocrite  detected  lie. 
Naked,  laid  bare  to  every  eye. 
To  crown  the  horrors  which  await. 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fiite. 
Their  fears  their  punishment  foretell. 
And  conscience  does  the  work  of  HelL 
They  as  the  achme  of  their  pain. 
Acquit  their  Judge  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  from  rocks  or  caves. 
No  refuge  from  the  fiery  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildlv  if  they  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  fall. 

Then  see  the  Man  of  Sorrowe  found. 
The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crown'd. 
Jesus  appears,  as  Enoch  paints, 
Surrounded  by  ten  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  hrin£ 
Of  gbry  to  the  eternal  king ! 
Angels,  archangels,  each  degree 
Of  heaven's  celestial  hierarchy  I 
The  noble  martyr's  valiant  band 
Before  their  conq'rin?  Captain  stand  ! 
The  goodly  prophets  nere  behold 
Fulfill'd  the  scenes  they  once  foretold  • 
Their  Lord  encircling,  here  we  sec 
The, Apostles'  glorious  company  : 
Heaven  kind  I  v  vails  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  light 

THE  REVELATION. 

Thk  saint  of  Patmos  last  we  meet. 
And  revelation  stands  complete. 

In  this  bright  vision,  tho'  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  things ; 
He  tempers  heaven'd  effulgent  light. 
Too  powerful  else  for  mortal  sight 
Partly  b^  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  whidi  hereafter  shall  be  known : 
Suffering,  and  sin,  and  death,  are  o'er. 
For  former  things  are  seen  n««  more ; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  heav'd  no  sigh, 
And  tears  are  wip'd  from  ever/  eye. 

Yet  not  by  negative  alone. 
Consummate  glory  shall  be  known ; 
Not  only  shall  be  found  no  night. 
The  Laxs  himself  shaU  be  the  light. 
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Sun,  moon,  and^  stars,  shall  fade' away, 
Lost  io  one  doadless,  endless  day; 
Redemption  finished,  sin  forgiven. 


*Ti8  God's  own  presence*  makes  it  heaven. 

Of  future  bliss,  if  such  ibq  sum, 
Then  come.  Lord  Jbsus  !  qaickly  oome ! 


SACRED  DRAMASS 

CHIEFLY  INTENDED  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

THS  SUBJECTS  TAKEN  FROM  TBS  BIBLE. 
i 

All  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poetry,  or  the  best 
materials  in  the  world  for  it — CowUy, 


TO  HER  GRACE 


THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT, 

TBSSS  SACRED  DRAMAS  ARE,  WfTH  THE  MOST  PERFECT  RBSrBCT,  INSCRIBED  : 

As,  amon|r  the  many  amiable  and  distinguished  qoalities  which  adorn  her  mind,  and  add  lustre 
Io  her  rank,  her  excellence  in  the  maternal  character  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  her  protection 
of  this  little  work  ;  written  with  an  humble  wish  to  promote  the  love  of  piety  and  virtue  in  young 
oenoofl, 

By  her  grace's  most  obedient,  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant,    ^ 

HANNAI^MORR 


'  ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  AM  as  ready  as  the  most  rigid  critic  to  conlbss,  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inartifi- 
cialthan  the  plans  of  the  following  dramas.  In  the  construction  of  them  I  have  seldom  ventured 
tointrodttoe  any  person*^  of  my  own  creation:  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  at  liberty  to  invent 
cvcQiastanoee.  I  reflected,  with  awe,  that  the  place  whereon  I  etood  was  holy  grouna.  All  the 
lilitade  I  permitted  myself  was,  to  make  such  persons  as  I  selected  act  under  such  circumstances 
u  I  found,  and  express  such  sentiments  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  appeared  not  unnatural  to 
tbeir  characters  and  situations.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  so  long  as  to  retard  the  action ;  for  I 
''^r  aspired  after  moral  instruction  than  the  purity  of  dramatic  composition.  I  am  aware  that 
It  Qaj  be  brought  as  an  objection,  that  I  have  now  and  then  made  my  Jewish  characters  speak 
^OHich  like  Christians,  as  it  may  be  questioned  whether  I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to 
1^1  degree  of  light  and  knowledge  greater  thaiLthey  probably  had  the  means  of  possessing : 
^  I  was  more  anxious  in  consulting  the  advantage  of  my  youthful  readers  by  leading  them  on 
io  higher  religious  views,  than  in  securing  to  myself  the  reputation  of  critical  exactness. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eventful  life 
^^BtTid,  ibr  the  foundation  of  the  drama  which  bears  his  name.  Yet  even  in  this  his  first  ex- 
r°it,  the  sacred  historian  represents  him  as  exhibiting  no  mean  lesson  of  modesty,  humility, 
^'^"^t,  and  piety.  Many  will  think  that  the  introduction  c^  Saul's  daughter  would  have  added 
^^  e^ect  of  the  piece :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intrigue  more 
^plicated  and  amusing  had  this  drama  been  intended  for  the  sUge.  There,  all  that  is  tender, 
"I'd  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  passions,  find  a  proper  place.  But  I  write  for  the  young,  in  whom 
■^  will  be  always  time  enough  to  have  the  passions  awakened ;  I  write  for  a  class  of  readers,  to 
^°«n  it  is  not  easy  to  accommodate  one's  subject,t  so  as  to  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting. 

1*be  amiable  poet^  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  motto,  afler  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
^red  over  the  profane  histories,  some  instances  of  which  I  have  noticed  in  m^  introduction, 
^clades  with  the  following  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  myself  with  far  more  propriety  than 
^  ^  Qsed  by  the  author : — *  I  am  far  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this 
^Qifhty  undertaking;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  tliis  weak  and  imperfect 
'()empt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  the  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons, 
^<io  may  be  better  able  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully.' 

,  ^*^w  intloed,  except  in  Daniel,  and  that  of  necessity ;  as  the  Bible  furnishes  no  more  than  two  psreons,  Da 
"'Ji  and  Dafiiis.  and  tlieuc  were  n«t  snfRcient  to  carry  on  the  busineM  of  the  pieee. 
iTftou     "'^  not  be  easy,  nor  perhaps  proper,  to  introduce  saenjd  trafediet  on  tha  English  staeo-    The  pious 
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INTROlDUCTION. 

0  fOR  the  sacred  energy  which  etrack 
The  harp  of  Jesse^a  aon !  or  for  a  apark 

Of  that  celestial  flame  which  touchM  the  lipi 
Of  blessM  Isaiah:*  when  the  Seraphim 
With  living  fire  descended,  and  his  soul 
From  Bia*s  pollution  pnrgM !  or  one  faint  ray, 
If  human  things  to  heavenly  I  may  join. 
Of  that  pure  spirit  which  inflamM  the  breast 
Of  Milton,  God*s  own  poet !  when  retir'd  , 
In  fair  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt. 
The  nightly  vUitant  deign*d  bless  his  couch 
With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flowM 
From  Acidale  or  Aganippe's  fount ! 
Then,  when  the  sacred  fire  within  him  burnt. 
He  spake  as  man  or  angels  might  have  spoke, 
When  man  was  pure,  and  angels  were  his 

quests. 
It  wui  not  be. — ^Nor  prophet's  burning  zeal. 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the  strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  me  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltonic  hand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstaov.    From  me,  alas ! 
The  secret  source  of'^harmony  is  hid ; 
The  magic  pow'rs  which  catoh  the  ravish'd  soul 
In  melody's  sweet  maze,  and  the  clear  streams 
Which  to  pure  fancy's  yet  untasted  springs 
Enchantecilead.    Of  these  I  little  know ! 
Yet,  all  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke, 
Spirit  of  truth !  to  bless  these  worthless  la^s : 
Nor  impious  is  the  hope ;  fi>r  thou  hast  said, 
That  none  who  ask  in  faith  should  ask  in  vain. 
You  I  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine ! 

1  not  invoke  you  though  you  well  were  sought 
In  Greece  and  Latium,  sought  by  deathless 

bards.  « 

Whose  syren  song  enchants ;  and  shall  enchant 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho*  fidse 

their  faith, 
And  less  than  human  were  the  gods  thev  sung. 
Though  false  their  faith  they  taught  the  best 

they  knew ; 
And  (blush,  O  Christians!)  liv'd  above  their 

ikith. 
They  would  have  bless'd  the  beam  and  hail'd 

the  day 
Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  fVom  their 

souls. 
O !  had  their  minds  receiv'd  the  clearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  leam'd  to  scorn 
Their  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human  gods. 
Their  wild  mythology^g  fantastic  maze. 

Pure  Plato !  how  had  thy  chaste  spirit  haifd 
A  fiiith  so  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense ! 
What  hadst  thou  felt  to  see  the  fair  romance 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 
Of  thy  pure  fancy,  more  than  realiz'd ! 
Sublime  enthusiast !  thou  hadst  blest  a  scheme 
Fair,  good,  and  perfect    How  had  thy  wrapt 

soul 
Caught  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame ! 
For  e'en  thy  fair  idea  ne'er  conceiv'd 
Such  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  love, 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brutus !  philosophic  mind ! 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of  the  Stoic  school ! 
How  had  thy  kindling  spirit  ]oy'd  to  find 
That  thy  lov'd  virtue  was  no  empty  name : 
^  IiaiaJi.  cliap.  vi. 


Nor  hadst  thou  met  the  vision  at  Philippi  ; 
Nor  hadst  thou  sheath'd  thy  bloody  ({agger's 

point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Ciesar  or  thy  own. 

The  pagan  page  how  far  more  wise  than  ours. 
They  with  the  gods  they  worshipp'd  grac'd  their 

song: 
Our  son?  we  grace  with  gods  we  disbeUeve  . 
Retain  tne  manners  but  reject  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poetic  flame, 
And  shall  no  altar  blaze,  O  Truth,  to  thee  ? 
Shall  &lsehood  only  please  and  fable  charm  ? 
And  shall  eternal  truth  ne^Icctod  lie  7 
Because  immortal,  slighted,  or  profan'd  7 
Truth  has  our  rev'rence  only,  not  our  love ; 
Our  praise,  but  not  our  hearts :  a  deity, 
Confess'd,  but  shunn'd;  acknowledged,    not 

ador'd ; 
Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beams :  • 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightlv  shines. 

Why  shun  to  make  our  dutj  our  delight  7 
Let  pleasure  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  high  incentives  drawn  from  Grod's  command; 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  all  the  page  pro 

fane, 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  source 
Of  innocent  delight,  than  the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presente  ?  for  ardent  youth. 
The  sprightly  narrative !  for  years  mature, 
The  moral  document,  in  sober  robe 
Of  grave  philosophy  array'd :  which  all 
Had  heard  with  admiration,  had  embrae'd 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academe, 
Or  the  leam'd  Porch  produc'd  it : — ^Tomee  had 

then 
Been  multiplied  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veil 
Of  graceful  allegory,  to  unn>ld 
Some  hidden  source  of  beauty  now  not  fblt! 

Do  not  the  pow'rs  of  soul-enchanting  song^. 
Strong  imagery,  bold  figure,  every  charm 
Of  eajstem  flight  sublime,  apt  metephor. 
And  all  the  graces  in  thy  lovely  train. 
Divine  simplicity !  assemble  all 
In  Sion's  songs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  f 

Why  should  the  classic  eye  delight  to  trace 
Hie  tiJe  corrupted  from  its  prime  pure  aotirce ; 
How  Pyrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  kixig 
Restor'd  the  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind : 
Yet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch  savM 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  delug'd  world  7 
Why  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides'  labonra,  yet  neglect  to  note 
Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
Hercuhan  7  Pain  and  peril  marking  both, 
A  life  eventfiil  and  disasterous  death. 
Can  all  the  tales  which  Grecian  story  yields ; 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records. 
Of  wond'rous  friendship  and  surpassing  love 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  brave  compeer 
Orestes  and  the  partner  of  his  toils ; 
Achates  and  his  friend :  Euryalus 
And  blooming  Nisus,  pleasant  in  their  lives. 
And  undividM  by  the  stroke  of  death ; 
Can  each,  can  all,  a  lovelier  picture  yield 
Of  virtuous  friendship :  can  they  all  present 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  tho  love 
Of  Jonathan  and  David  7 — ^Spcak,  ye  young  ! 
Who,  undebauched  as  yet  by  fashion's  lore. 
And  unsophisticate,  unbiassed  judge : 
Say,  b  your  quick  attention  more  aroosM 
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By  the  red  plagues  which  wasted   smitten 

Thebes, 
Than  hes^Vs  sTeDgiDff  hand  on  Pharaoh's 

host? 
Or  do  the  Taffrant  Trojans,  driven  by  fate 
On  adverse  shores  successive,  yield  a  theme 
More  frratefnl  to  the  eager  appetite 
Of  yoanff  impatience,  than  the  wand'ring  tribes 
The  ELewew  leader  throagh  the  desert  led  7 
The  beauteous  maid,*  (though  tender  is  the  tale;) 
Whose  guiltless  blood  on  Aulis'  altar  stream*d. 
Smites  not  the  bosom  with  a  softer  pang 
Than  her  in  &te  how  sadl^  similar, 
The  Gileaditish  virgin — ^victims  both 
Of  TOWS  onsanctiiy'd.^— 
Such  are  the  lorely  themes  which  court  the  bard. 
Scarce  vet  essay *d  in  verse— for  verse  how  meet ! 
Whi]e  oeav'n-aescended  song,  forgetting  oft 
Her  sacred  dig^nity  and  hifh  descent, 
Debases  her  fair  origin ;  on  spreads 
Comiption's  deadly  bane,  pollutes  the  heart 
Of  iBoocence,  and  with  unnallow'd  hand 
Presents  the  poison*d  chalice,  to  the  brim 
FiITd  with  delicious  ruin,  minist'ring 
Tbid  unwholesome  rapture  to  the  fbver'd  taste. 
While  its  fell  venom,  with  malignant  pow'r, 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  Virtue,  withering  all 
Her  vital  energy.    Oh !  for  some  balm 
Of  sovereign  power,  to  raise  the  drooping  Muse 
To  all  the  health  of  virtual  to  infuse 

*  Iphigenia. 


A  gen'rous  warmth,  to  roose  an  holy  zeal 
And  ffive  her  high  conceptions  of  herself. 
Her  dignity,  her  worth,  her  aim,  her  end ! 

For  me,  eternal  Spirit,  let  thy  word 
My  path  illume !  O  thou  compassionate  God  I 
Thou  know*st  our  frame,  thou  know*st  we  are 

but  dust ; 
From  dust  a  Seraph's  zeal  thou  wilt  not  seeh« 
Nor  wilt  thou  ask  an  angePs  purity. 
But  hear,  and  hearing  pardon ;  as  I  etrive. 
Though  with  a  feeble  voice  and  flagging  wing 
A  glowing  heart,  but  pow'rless  hand,  to  paint 
The  faith  of  favour*d  man  to  heav*n ;  to  sing 
The  ways  inscrutable  of  heav*n  to  man ; 
May  I,  by  thy  celestial  guidance  led. 
Fix  deep  in  my  own  heart  the  troths  I  teach ! 
In  my  own  life  transcribe  whate*er  of  good 
To  others  I  propose !  and  by  thy  rule 
Correct  th*  irregular,*  reform  the  wrong, 
texalt  the  low,  and  brighten  the  obscure ! 
Still  may  I  note,  how  all  th*  a|^eeing  parts 
Of  this  consummate  system  join  to  frame 
One  fair,  one  finishM,  one  harmonious  whole ! 
Trace  the  dose  links  which  form  the  perfec 

chain 
In  beautiful  connexion ;  mark  the,  scale 
Whose  nice  gradations,  with  progression  true. 
For  ever  rising,  end  in  Deity ! 

*  What  in  me  is  dark 

IIlasiiDsI  What  is  low,  raise  and  tnpportl 

Pakaoisb  Lost. 


MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

Let  me-assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  Grod  to  man. — Paradise  Lnt, 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


HEBRZW  WOMEN. 

iocBZBZD,  mother  of  Moses. 
MimiAii,  his  sister. 


ZGTPTIANS. 


The  Princess,  king  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
Meuta;  and  other  attendants. 


^ene— On  the  hanks  of  the  NUe. 
This  subject  is  taken  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 


PART  I. 

JOCHEBED,  MIRIAM. 

JSk&.  Why  was  my  pray*r  accepted  7  why  did 
bsaven 
h  soger  hear  me,  when  I  askM  a  son  7 
Vc duies  of  Erypt !  ye  triumphant  mothers! 
Too  00  imperial  tyrant  marks  for  ruin ; 
Toa  are  not  doom*d  to  see  the  babes  you  bore, 
^  babes  yon  fondly  nurture,  bleed  before  you ! 
Voa  tute  the  transport  of  a  mother's  love, 
^ithoot  a  mother's  anguish  1  wretched  Israel ! 
\^  I  fiirbear  to  mourn  the  different  lot 
^  thy  sad  daughters !— Why  did  6od*s  own 

hand 
^^scuB  his  chosen  race  by  Joseph's  care  7 
Jaseith!  th*  elected  instrument  of  heaven. 


Decreed  to  save  illustrious  Abraham's  sonfyv 
What  time  the  famine  rag'd  in  Canaan's  land. 
Isra^  who  then  was  spar'd,  must  perish  now ! 

Thou  great  mysterious  Pow'r,  who  hast  ii^ 
vohr'd 
Hiy  wise  decrees  in  darkness,  to  perj^ez 
The  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to  confound 
The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove,  the  faith 
Of  thy  presuming  creatures !  hear  me  now: 
O  vindicate  thy  honour,  clear  this  doubt. 
Teach  me  to  trace  this  maze  of  Providence : 
Why  save  the  fothers,  if  the  sons  must  perish  1 

mr.  Ah  me,  my  mother !  whence  these  floods 
of  grief  7 

Joeh,  My  son !  my  aon !  I  cannot  speak  the 
rest; 
Ye  who  have  sons  can  only  know  my  fondness 
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Ye  who  have  lost  them,  or  who  ftar  to  lose, 
Can  only  know  my  pangs !  none  else  can  guess 

them. 
A  mother's  sorrows  cannot  be  oonceiv*d 
But  by  a  mother — ^would  I  were  not  one ! 
Mir.  With  earnest  prayVs  thou  didst  re<jaest 
this  son, 
And  heaven  has  granted  him. 

Joeh,  O  sad  estate 

Of  human  wretchedness ;  so  weak  is  man. 
So  ignorant  and  hlind,  that  did  not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  aak, 
Wo  should  be  rdin'd  at  our  own  request 
Too  well  thou  know'st,  my  child,  the  stem 
decree 
Of  Egypt's  cruel  king,  hard-hearted  Pharaoh ; 
That  every  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  born. 
Must  die!  Oh  !  do  I  live  to  tell  it  thee ! 
Must  die  a  bloody  death !  My  child,  my  son. 
My  youngest  bom  my  darling  must  be  slain ! 
Mir»  The  helpless  innocent !  and  must  he  die  ? 
Jock.  No:  if  a  mother's  tears,  a  mother's 
prayers, 
A  mother's  fond  precautions  can  prevail. 
He  shall  not  die.  I  have  a  thought  my  Miriam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspir'd. 
Will  bless  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul, 
To  save  his  precious  life. 
JIftr.  Hop'st  thou  that  Pharaoh — 

Jock,  I  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much  in 
God;    • 
Much  in  the  Rook  of  Ages. 

Mir.  Think,  O  think. 

What  perils  thou  already  hast  incurr'd. 
And  shun  the  greater  which  may  yet  remain, 
Tiiree  months,  three  dangerous  months  thou 

hast  preserv'd 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  conceal'd 

him !   ' 
Should  Pharaoh  know ! 

Joch,  Oh !  let  the  tyrant  know. 

And  feel  what  he  inflicts !  Yes,  hear  me,  heaven! 
Send  thy  right  aiming  thunderbolts — ^but  hush, 
My  impious  murmurs !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Thou,  inanite  in  mercy  7  Thou  permitt'st 
The  seeminff  evil  for  some  latent  food. 
Yes,  I  will  laud  thy  grace,  and  bless  thy  good. 

ncss 
For  what  I  have,  and  not  arrai|fn  thy  wisdom 
For  what  I  fear  to  lose.  O,  I  will  bless  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd ;  that  my  first  bom 
Lives  safe  and  undisturbed !  that  he  was  giv'n 

me 
Before  this  impious  persecution  ragM ! 
JIftr.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  tyrant's 
rage 
May  reach  hit  precious  lifb. 

Joch  I  fear  for  him. 

For  thee,  for  all.   A  doating  parent  lives 
In  many  lives ;  through  many  a  nerve  she  fbels ; 
From  child  to  child  the  ouick  affections  spread, 
Forever  wand'ring,  yet  fi>rever  fix'd. 
Nor  does  division  weaken,  nor  the  force 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.  All  other  passions  change 
With  changing  circnmstanoes ;  rise  or  fall. 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns ; 
Live  on  reciprocation,  and  expire 
Unfed  by  hope.    A  mother's  rondness  reigns 
Without  a  rival,  and  without  an  end. 


JIftr.  But  say  what  heav'n  inspiret  to  saire  tliy 
son? 

Joeh,  Since  the  dear  fatal  mom  which  gKw^ 
him  birth, 
I  have  revolv'd  in  my  distracted  mind 
Each  means  to  save  his  life:  and  many  a 

thought 
Which  fondness  prompted,  pradence  has  op^ 

pos'd 
As  perilous  and  rash.  With  these  poor  hands 
I've  fram'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reeds; 
With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secnr'd  the  sides. 
In  this  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infant,  and  expose  hlnr 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nils. 

JIftr.  *Tis  full  of  danger. 

Jock.  'Tis  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to  keep 
him. 

JIftr.  Yet,  oh !  reflect   Should  the  fierce  cro- 
codile, 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile, 
Seize  the  defenceless  infant ! 

Joch,  Oh  forbear ! 

Spare  my  fond  heart    Yet  not  the  crocodile^ 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep^ 
To  me  are  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  murderer ! 

JIftr.  Should  he  escape,  which  yet  I  dare  not 
hope,  , 

Each  sea-born  monstei^yet  the  winds  and  waves 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Joeh*  Know,  God  is  every  where* 

Not  to  one  narrow,  partial  spot  confin'd : 
No,  not  to  chosen  Israel :  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  infinitude  of  apace : 
At  his  command  the  furious  tempests  rise— 
The  blasting  of  the  breath  of  his  displeasure* 
He  tells  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roar ; 
And,  at  his  bidding,  winds  aiid  seas  are  calm  . 
In  him,  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  trust ; 
In  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  fail'd, 
I  place  my  confidence. 

JIftr.  What  must  I  do  7 

Command  thy  daughter;  for  thy  words  have 

wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast 

Joch,  Gro  then,  my  Miriam,  go,  and  take  the 
infimt 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies : 
Let  me  not  see  him — spare  my  heart  that  pang. 
Yet  sure,  one  little  look  may  be  indulg'd. 
And  I  may  ftast  my  fondness  with  his  smiles, 
And  snatch  one  last,  last  kiss. — No  more  my 
heart ;  [him. 

That  rapture  would  be  fatal — I  should  keep 
I  could  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  clasp'd 
Did  ever  mother  kill  her  sleeping  boy  7 
I  dare  not  hazard  it — ^The  task  be  thine. 
Oh !  do  not  wake  my  child ;  remove  him  wofCLy  ; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink 

JIftr.  Did  those  magicians,  whom  the  sons  oi 
Egjrpt 
Consult  and  think  all.potent,  join  their  skill 
And  was  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believe ; 
Yet  all  their  secret  wizard  arts  combin'dt 
To  save  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes, 
Thus  fearfully  expos'd,  could  not  effbct  it 
Their  spells,  their  incantations,  and  dire  charms 
Could  not  preserve  it 

Joch,  Know  this  ark  is  oharm'd 
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With  incamtations  Pbarabh  ne'er  einploy'd ; 
With  spella,  which  impione  Egypt  never  knew : 
With  invcxsations  to  the  Imng  God, 
I  twisted  every  slender  reed  toffetiier, 
And  with  a  pny'r  did  every  otier  weave. 

dBr,  I  go* 

Jock.  Yet  e*er  thou  go'st,  observe  me  well ; 
When  thou  hast  kid  him  in  hia  wat*ry  bed, 

0  leave  him  not :  but  at  a  distance  wait, 

And  mark  what  Heaven's  high  will  determines 

for  hun. 
Lay  him  among  the  flags  on  yonder  beach, 
Jast  where  the  royal  gardens  meet  the  Nile. 

1  dare  not  ioHow  him.  Suspicion's  eye 
Would  note  my  wild  demeanor !  Miriam,  yes, 
The  mother's  Kindness  would  betray  the  chUd. 
Farewell !  God  of  my  fiithers.  Oh,  protect  him ! 


PART  II. 

Eater  Mikiaji  after  having  deposited  the  child, 

Mir,  Yes,  I  have  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed. 
His  wat*ry  grave,  I  fear  I — I  tremble  still ; 
It  was  a  criMl  task — still  I  m'lst  weep ! 
Bat  ah,  m^  mother !  who  shall  sooth  thy  griefs ! 
The  flags  and  sea-weeds  will  awhile  sustain 
Their  precious  load  ;  hut  it  must  sink  ere  long ! 
Sweet  babe,  ftrewell !  Yet  think  not  I  will  leave 

thee: 
No,  I  will  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  waves 
Deroor  thy  little  bark :  I'll  sit  me  down, 
Afld  sing  to  thee,  sweet  babe  ;  thou  can'st  not 

hear  ^ 

Bat  twill  amase  me,  while  I  watch  thy  fate. 

[She  eita  down  on  a  bank,  and  eingo, 

SONG. 

I. 

Taov,  who  canst  make  the  feeble  strong, 
OGod  of  larael^ear  my  song  ! 
^ot  mine  sach  notes  as  Egypt's  daughter's 

raise; 
Th  Um,  O  God  of  Hosts,  I  strive  to  praise. 

II. 
Te  winds,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Ye  waves,  obedient  to  his  word, 
^  ^re  the  babe  committed  to  your  trust ; 
^  Israel  shall  confess  the  Lord  is  just ! 

HI.  ^ 

IVn^h  doom'd  to  find  an  early  grave, 
Hits  lafant.  Lord,  thy  power  can  save, 
^  he,  whose  death 's  decreed  by  Pharaoh  s 

band, 
^7  rise  a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[She  Hae$  and  looks  out. 

What  female  form  bends  thitherward  her 

I  .^^  port  she  seems ;  perhaps  some  friend, 
^d  hy  the  guardian  care  of  bounteous  Hea- 

Ten, 
|o  prop  the  ftI1in|r  house  of  Levi^— Soft ! 
''il  listMi  unperceiVd ;  these  trees  will  hide  me. 

[She  atands  behind, 

^  the  PRiNCisfl  OF  Egttt,  attended  by  a  train 
of  ladiee, 

^a.  No  farther,  virgins,  here  I  mean  to  rest 
^^tiite  the  pleasant  coolness  of  the  breeze ; 
"eihips  to  bathe  in  this  translucent  stream. 


Did  not  our  holy  law*  enjoin  th'  ablution 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needful 
To  mitigate  the  fervours  of  our  cliqie. 
MeUta,  stay— the  rest  at  distance  wait 

[They  all  go  outt  except  onr 

The  PRiNCKss  2ooXrs  out. 

Sure,  or  I  much  mistake,  or  I  perceive 

Upon  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  Nile 

A  chest ;  entangled  in  the  reeds  it  seems : 

Discern'st  thou  aught  7 
Mel.  Something,  but  what  I  know  not 
Prin,  Go  and  examine  what  this  sight  may 
mean.  [Exit  maid 

MouAM  behini, 

■ 

O  blest,  beyond  my  hopes  ^.  he  js  discover'd ; 
My  brother  will  be  sav'd  ! — who  is  the  stranger  ? 
Ah !  'tis  the  princess,  cruel  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhuman  sire. 
She  must  be  cruel  too ;  yet  fame  reports  her 
Most  merciful  and  mild. — Great  Lord  of  all. 
By  whose  good  Spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 

given 
And  deeds  of  love  perform'd — ^be  gracious  now 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy ! 

Re-enter  Mcuta. 

Prtn.  WeU,  MeliU ! 

Hast  thou  discover'd  what  the  vessel  is  1 
Mel.  Oh,  princess,  I  have  seen  the  strangest 
sight! 
Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babe, 
A  fairer  infant  have  I  never  seen ! 
Prtn.  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  Hebrew 
woman 
Has  thus  expos'd  her  infant,  to  evade 
The  stern  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire. 
Unhappy  mothers !  oil  my  heart  has  bled 
In  secret  anguish  o'er  your  slaughter'd  sons , 
Powerless  tu  save,  yet  bating  to  destroy. 
Mel.  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knows 

the  danger. 
Prtji.  No  danger  should  deter  from  acts  of 
mercy. 

Mtriam  behind. 

A  thousand  blessings  on  her  princely  head ; 
Prtn.  Too  much  the  sons  of  Jacob  have  en- 

dur'd 
From  Royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  bate; 
Too  mucn  our  house  has  crush'd  their  alien 

raoe. 
Is 't  not  enough  that  cruel  task-masters 
Grind  them  by  bard  oppression  7  not  enough 
That  iron  bondage  bows  their  spirits  down  7 
Is 't  not  enough  my  sire  his  greatness  owes, 
His  palaces,  his  fanes  magnificent. 
Those  structures  which  the  world  with  wonder 

views. 
To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  7 
To  them  his  growing  cities  owe  their  splendour ' 
Their  toils  fair  Rameses  and  Py  thorn  built ; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes. 
And  crown  our  guilt  with  murder  7  and  shall  I 
Sanction  the  sin  I  hate  7  forbid  it,  Mercy ! 

•  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  to  wash  their  bodies 
I  fear  times  every  twenty-four  hours 
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Jffiel.    I  know  thy  royal    father   fears   the 
strengrth 
Of  this  still  growing  race,  who  flourish  more 
The  more  they  are  oppressed :  he  dreads  their 
numbers. 
Prin.  Apis  forbid !  Pharaoh  afraid  of  Israel ! 
Vet  should  this  outcast  race,  this  hapless  people 
Ere  grow  to  such  a  formidable  ffreatnoss, 
(Which  all  the  gods  avert  whom  Egrpt  worship) 
This  infanl's  life  can  never  serve  their  cause, 
Nor  can  his  single  death  prevent  their  greatness. 
MeL  Trust  not  to  that  vain  hope.    By  weakest 
means 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  full  oft 
Are  great  events  producM.    This  rescued  child 
Perhaps  may  live  to  serve  his  upstart  race 
More  than  an  host. 

Prin.  How  ill  it  does  beseem ' 

Thy  tender  years  and  ij^entle  womanhood, 
To  steel  thy  breast  to  Pity^s  sacred  touch ! 
So  weak,  so  unprotected  is  our  sex. 
So  constantly  expos*d,  so  very  helpless, 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  compassion, 
Yet  human  policy  should  mate  us  kind. 
Lest  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel, 
We  live  to  need  the  pity  we  refuse. 
Yes,  I  will  save  him — Mercy,  thou  hast  con- 
quered! 
Lead  on — and  from  the  rushes  we*U  remove 
The  feeble  ark  which  cradles  this  poor  babe. 

[The  PRINCESS  and  her  maid  go  out. 

Miriam  cornea  fonoard. 
How  poor  were  words  to  speak  my  boundless 

joy- 

The    princess   will   protect   him;   bless  her, 

Heaven ! 
[She  lookt  out  after  the  princes9,  and  de- 
scribea  her  action. 
With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the  shore ! 
Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  is  laid  I 
With  what  compassion,  with  what  angel  sweet* 

ness, 
She  bends  to  look  upon  the  in&nf  s  face  ! 
She  takes  his  little  hand  in  hers— he  wakes- 
She  smiles  upon  him— hark,  alas  \  he  cries ; 
Weep  on,  sweet  babe !  ^eep  on,  till  thou  hast 

touch'd 
EUich  chord  of  pity,  waken'd  every  sense 
Of  melting  sympathy,  and  stolen  her  soul ! 
She  takes  him  in  her  arms— O  lovely  princess  I 
How  goodness  heightens  beauty  I  now  she  clasps 

mm 
With  fondness  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him  now 
With  tender  caution  to  her  damMl*a  arms : 
She  points  her  to  the  palace,  and  again 
This  wajT  the  ]irinoess  bends  her  gracious  steps ; 
The  virgin  train  btire  and  bear  the  child. 

Re-enter  the  tringcss.    . 

Prin.  Did  ever  innocence  and  mfant  beauty 
Plead  with  such  dumb  but  powerfhl  eloquence  7 
If  I,  a  stranger,  feel  these  soft  emotions, 
What  most  the  mother  who  ezposM  him  fbcl! 
Go,  fetch  a  woman  of  th6  Hebrew  race. 
That  she  may  nurse  the  babe :  and,  by  her  garb, 
Lo,  such  a  one  is  here ! 

Mir.  Princess,  all  hail ! 

For^ve  the  bold  intrusion  of  thy  servant, 


Who  stands  a  charmM  spectator  of  thy  good 
ness* 
Prin.  1  have  redeom'd  an  in&m^  from  the 
waves. 
Whom  I  intend  to  nurture  as  mine  own. 

JIfir.  My  transports  will  betray  me  1     [aside. 
GenVous  rrincess ! 
Prin.  Know'st  thou  a  matron  of  the  Hiebitw 
race 
To  whom  I  may  confide  htm  7 

Mtr.  Well  I  know 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  house  of  Levi ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  is  the  wife  of  Amram ; 
Of  gentle  manners,  fam'd  throuf  hoot  her  tribe 
For  soft  humanity ;  full  well  I  know 
Thftt  she  will  rear  him  with  a  mother's  love. 
[JM^e,]  Oh  truly  spoke !  a  mother's  love  in* 

deed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  give 
This  precious  trust:  the  nurse  shall  be  the  mo- 
ther ! 
Prin.  With  speed  conduct  this  matron  to  the 
palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  greatness, 
And  he  shall  be  my  son ;  I  *ll  have  him. trained* 


Jfoses, 
perilous  flood. 
[  They  go  out.    ^he  kneeli* 
Thou  Great  unseen!  who  causest  gentle 
deeds,' 
And  smil'st  on  what  thou  causest ;  thus  I  bless 

thee. 
That  thou  did'st  deign  consult  the  tender  make 
Of  yielding  human  hearts,  when  thou  ordain*dst 
Humanity  a  virtue !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  counteract 
Some  strong  desire  within ;  to  war  and  fight 
Against  the  powers  of  Nature ;  but  did'st  bend 
The  natVal  bias  of  the  soul  to  mercy : 
Then  mad'st  that  mercy  duty !  6racious  Power ! 
Mad'st  the  keen  rapture  exquisite  as  right ; 
fieyond  the  joys  of  sense;  as  pleasure  sweet, 
As  reason  vigorous,  and  as  instinct  strong ! 


PART  IIL 
Enter  Jochebbd. 

I've  almost  reach'd  the  place — ^with  cautious 

steps 
I  must  approach  the  spot  where  he  is  laid. 
Lest  from  the  royal  gardens  any  'spy  me : 
— ^Poor  babe  !  ere  this  the  pressing  calls  of  hun- 
ger 
Have  broke  thv  short  repose ;  the  chilling  waves, 
Ere  this  have  orench'd  thy  little  shiv'ring  linbs. 
What  must  my  babe  have  sufibr'd !— No  one 

sees  me! 
But  soft,  does  nojDne  listen ! — ^Ah !  how  hard, 
How  verv  hard  tor  fondness  to  be  prudent ! 
Now  is  the  moment  to  embrace  and  feed  him, 

[She  looks  out 
Where's  Miriam  7  she  has  left  her  little  charge. 
Perhaps  through  fear;  perhaps  she  was  detected. 
How  wild  is  thought!  how  terrible  is  conjecture! 
A  mother's  fondness  frames  a  thousand  ftars» 
With  thrilling  nerve  &els  every  real  ill» 
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And  8ba|ie9  unaginM  miseries  into  being. 

[She  looks  towards  the  river. 
Ah  me !  where  is  he  ?  sfml-distractin^  iight ! 
He  is  not  there — he's  lost,  he*s  gone,  he's 

drownM ! 
Ton'd  by  each  beating  surge  my  in&nt  floats. 
Cold,  cold,  and  wat'ry  is  thy  grave,  my  child  ! 

0  no— I  see  the  ark — transporting  sight  I 

[She  goes  toumrd$  iL 

1  have  H  here — ^Alas,  the  ark  is  empty ! 
The  casket's  left,  the  precious  gem  is  gone  I 
You  spaiM  him,  pitying  spirits  of  the  deep  I 
But  Tain  your  mercy ;  some  insatiate  beast, 
Cruel  as  Pharaoh,  took  the  life  you  spar'd— 
And  I  shall  never,  never  see  my  boy  I 

Enier  Miriam. 
Jock,  Come  and  lament  with  roe  thy  brother's 

lOBSl 

Jfir.  Come  and  adore  with  me  the  God  of 
Jacob! 

Jock,  Miriam — ^the  child  is  dead ! 

MiT.  He  lives  I  he  lives ! 

Jock.  Impossible — Oh,  do  not  mock  my  grief! 
See'st  thou  that  empty  vessel  7 

Mtr.  From  that  vessel 

Th'  Egyptian  prinoess  took  him. 

Joek  Pharaoh's  daughter  7 

Then  still  he  will  be  slain :  a  bloodier  death 
Will  terminate  his  woes. 

Mir.  His  life  is  safe ; 

Fof  know,  she  means  to  reat  him  as  her  own. 

Jock  [Falls  on  her  knees  in  rapture. 

To  God,  the  Lord,  the  glory  be  ascrib'd ! 
0  magnify'd  forever  be  thy  might 
Who  mock'st  all  human  forethought !  who  o'er- 

mlest 
The  hearts  of  all  sinners  to  perform  thy  work. 
Defeating  their  own  purpose !  who  canst  plant 
Uolook'd-ibr  mercy  in  a  heathen's  heart. 
And  from  the  depth  of  evil  bring  forth  good  7 

[She  rises. 

Xir.  O  bleat  event,  beyond  our  warmest  hopes! 

Jick.  What!  shall  my  son  be  nurtar'd  m  a 
court. 
In  pripcely  grandeur  bredl  taught  every  art 
And  eV'ry  wond'rous  science  Egypt  knows  7 
Tet  ah !  I  tremble  Miriam  ;  should  he  lesmi, 
With  Egypt's  polish'd  arts  her  baneful  faith  ! 
0  vorae  exchange  fi>r  death !  yes,  should  he 

bvn 
Ib  yon  proud  palace  to  disown  His  hand    , 
Whs  thus  has  sav'd  him:  should  he  e'er  em- 
brace 
■As  lore  be  will,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh's  court) 
Toe  gross  idolatries  which  Egypt  owns, 
^  graven  images,  her  brutish  gods. 
Then  shall  I  wish  he  had  not  been  preserv'd 
To  shame  his  fathers  and  deny  his  fiuth. 

Mir.  Then  to  dispel  thy  fears  and  crown  thy 
joy. 
Hear  &rtfaar  wonders-— Know,   the  geu'rous 

princess 
To  thine  own  care  thy  darling  child  commits. 

Joeh.  Speak,  while  my  joy  will  give  me  leave 
to  listen !  [here, 

Vir.  By  her  oommission'd,  thou  behold'st  me 

VlH.1  F 


To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hebren  race 

To  nurse  him:  thou,  m  v  mother,  art  that  matron 

I  said  I  knew  thee  well ;  that  thou  would'st  rec 

him. 
E'en  with  a  mother's  fondness ;  she  who  bare 

him 
(I  told  the  princess)  would  not  love  him  more. 
Joch,  Fountain  of  Mercy !  whose  pervading 

eye  ^ 

Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there. 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  thanks!   I  have  no 

words. 
My  soul,  o'erfraught  with  gratitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language — ^Lord !  behold  my  heart 
Mir.  Yes,  thou  uialt  pour  into  his  infant  mind 
The  purest  precepts  of  the  purest  faith. 

Joeh*  0 1 1  will  fill  his  tender  soul  with  virtue. 
And  warm  his  bosom  with  devotion's  flame ! 
Aid  me  celestial  Spirit !  with  thy  grace. 
And  be  mv  labours  with  thy  influence  crown'd  I 
'Without  It  they  were  vain.    Then,  then,  my 

Miriam, 
When  he  is  fhmish'd  'gainst  the  evil  day. 
With  God's  whole  armour,*  girt  with  sacred 

truth, 
And  as  a  breastplate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of  faith. 
And  with  the  helmet  of  salvation  crown'd, 
Inur'd  to  watching  and  dispos'd  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  him  to  a  dangerous  court, 
And  safely  trust  him  in  a  perilous  world. 
Too  full  of  tempting  snares  and  fond  delusions ! 
JMtr.  May  bounteous  Heav'n  thy  pious  cares 

reward! 
Joch.  O  Amram !  O  my  husband !  when  thou 

com'st, 
Wearied  at  night,  to  rest  thee  from  the  toils 
Impos'd  by  haughty  Pharaoh,  what  a  tale 
Have  I  to  tell  thee !  Yes :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost,  and  is  restored ;  was  dead,  and  lives ! 
JMir.  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  live-long 

night 
In  praises  to  Jehovah ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  human  foresifht,  and  converts  the  means 
Of  seeming  ruin  into  ffreat  deliverance  ! 
Joch.  Had  not  my  cniid  been  doom'd  to  such 

strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  recol. 
He  had  not  been  preserv'd. 

Mir.  And  mark  still  fhrther ; 

Had  ho  been  sav'd  by  any  other  hand. 
He  had  been  still  ezpos'd  to  equal  ruin. 
Joch.  Then  let  us  join  to  bless  rhe  hand  of 

Heaven, 
That  this  poor  outcast  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Condemn'd  to  die  by  Pharaoh,  kept  in  secret 
By  my  advent'rous  fbndness ;  then  expoe'd 
E'en  by  Uiat  Y«rj  fondness  which  conceal'd 

him. 
Is  now,  to  fill  the  wondrous  round  of  mercy, 
Preserv'd  from  perishing  by  Pharaoh's  daughter, 
Sav'd  by  the  very  hand  which  sought  to  f  rush 

him. 
Wise  and  unsearchable  are  all  thy  ways. 
Thou  God  of  Mercies — Lead  me  to  my  child. 

*  Tbew.  ehap.  5.    Eptiri  ehap^  vi. 
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DAVID  AND  GOLIATH  f 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

O  bienheoreux  mille  fois, 

L'Enfknt  que  le  Sei^eur  aime, 

Qui  de  boime  heure  entend  sa  yoix, 

Et  que  ce  Dieu  diag'ne  instruire  lui-meme ! 

Loin  du  monde  eleye ;  de  toua  les  dons  des  Cieor, 

II  eat  orne  des  sa  naissance ; 

Et  du  meehant  Tabord  conta^ieux 

N*aitere  point  son  innooenoe. — Aihalie, 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Saul,  king  of  Isra^        Euab,         1  Gouath,  the  Philistian  giant 

Abnkr,  his  generaL  Abinadab,  >8on8  of  Jesse.     Philistines,  Israelites,  dtc.  &.G. 

Dayio,        N  Chorus  of  Hebrew  women. 


The  soene  lies  in  the  eamp  in  the  vaUey  of  Elah^  and  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel. 


PART  I. 
SCENE — A  shepherd's  tent  on  a  plain. 

David,  under  a  epreading  tree,  jiaye  on  hie  harp 

and  singe. 

I. 

Grxat  Ijord  of  all  things !  Pow'r  divine  1 
Breathe  on  this  erring  heart  of  mine 

Thy  ^raoe  serene  and  pure ; 
Defend  my  frail,  my  errug  youth. 
And  teach  me  this  important  truth. 

The  humble  are  secure ! 
11. 
Teach  me  to  bless  my  lowly  lot, 
Confin*d  to  this  paternal  cot. 

Remote  from  regal  state ! 
Content  to  court  the  cooling  glade. 
Inhale  the  breeze,  enjoy  the  shade. 

And  love  my  humble  fate. 
III. 
No  anxious  vigils  here  I  keep, 
No  dreams  of  gold  distract  my  sleep. 

Nor  lead  my  heart  astray ; 
Nor  blasting  Envy*s  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale. 

To  vex  my  harmless  day. 
IV. 
Yon  tow'r  which  rears  its  head  so  high, 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky, 

Invites  the  hoetUe  winds : 
Yon  branching  oak  extending  wide, 
Provokes  destruction  by  its  pride. 

And  courts  the  fall  it  finds. 
V. 
Then  let  me  shun  th'  ambitious  deed, 
And  all  the  dang*rous  paths  which  lead 

To  honours  ^sely  won ; 
Lord  !  in  thy  sure  protection  blest, 
Submissivo  will  I  ever  rest. 

And  may  thy  will  be  done ! 
\He  lays  down  hie  harp  and  rieee, 
David.  Methinks  this  shepherd's  life  were 
dull  and  tasteless 
Without  the  charm  of  soothing  song  or  baip : 


With  it,  not  undelightful  is  the  haunt 

Of  wood,  or  lonely  prove,  or  russet  plain. 

Made  vocal  by  the  Muse.    With  this  lovM  harp 

This  daily  solace  of  my  cares,  I  8ooth*d 

The  melancholy  monarch,  when  he  lay 

Smit  by  the  chill  and  spirit-quenching  hand 

Of  black  despair.    God  of  my  fathers,  hear  me ' 

Here  I  devote  m  v  harp,  my  verse,  myself, 

To  thy  best  service  !  gladly  to  proclaim 

Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  good-will 

To  man ;  to  pour  my  grateful  soul  before  thee ; 

To  sing  thy  pow'r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  love. 

And  ev*ry  gracious  attribute ;  to  paint 

The  charms  of  heaven-born  Virtue  J^So  shall  I 

(Though  with  long  interval  of  worth)  aspire 

To  imitate  the  work  of  saints  above, 

Of  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.    My  heart. 

My  talents,  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have, 

Is  thine,  O  Father !  Gracious  Lord,  accept 

The  humble  dedication  !  Offered  gifts 

Of  slaughtered  bulls  and  goats  sacrificial 

Thou  hast  refusM  :  but  lo,  I  come,  O  Lord ! 

To  do  thy  will ;  the  living  sacrifice 

Of  an  obedient  heart  I  lay  before  thee : 

This  humble  ofifring  more  shall  please  thee. 

Lord, 
Than  horned  bullocks,  ceremonial  rites. 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  passovers,  and  fasts . 
Yet  those  I  too  will  keep ;  but  not  in  lieu 
Of  holiness  substantial,  inward  worth ; 
As  commutation  cheap  for  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  life,  but  as  the  types 
Of  better  things ;  as  fair  external  signs 
Of  inward  holiness  and  secret  truth. 

But  see,  my  father,  good  old  Jesse  comes  ! 
To  cheer  the  setting  evenincr  of  whose  life, 
Content,  a  simple  shepherd  here  I  dwell. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and  royal  Saul, 
EncampM  in  yonder  field,  defies  Philistia. 

JBMnC,  DATID. 

Jeaee.  Blest  be  the  gracious  powV  who  gavo 
my  age 
To  boast  a  son  like  thee!  Thou  art  the  staff 
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^■ieh  profBOiv  aendio|r  yMr>,  and  makes  me 


The  faettvj  borden  of  declaiinj^  afre 

With  fond  complaoenoe.    How  unlike  thy  (ate, 

0  Tsnerabie  Eli  !  Bat  two  bods, 

Bat  only  two  to  gild  the  dim  remaioe 

Of  Ufe*«  departing  day,  and  blesii  thy  age. 

And  both  were  corsea  to  thee !  Witnens  Heaven, 

In  all  the  ernel  catalogue  of  pains 

Humanitj  tnrna  o'er,  if  there  be  one 

So  terrible  to  human  tenderness 

As  an  unnatural  child ! 

David.  O I  mj  k)v*d  father ! 
Long  may*st  tboa  live,  in  years  and  honours 

rich; 
To  taste  and  to  oommnnicate  the  joys. 
The  thousand  food  endearing  charities, 
Of  tenderness  domestic ;  Nature's  best 
And  loveliest  gift,  with  which  she  well  atones 
Hie  niggard  boon  of  fortune. 

/cttt.  O !  my  son ! 

Of  tU  the  graces  which  adorn  thy  youth, 
I,  vith  a  nther's  fondness,  must  commend 
Thy  trj*d  humility.    For  though  the  seer 
Pwr*d  on  t||y  chosen  head,  the  sacred  oil 
In  sign  of  ibttue  greatness,  in  sure  pledge 
Of  lugheat  dignity,  yet  here  thou  dwell'st 
CoDtent  with  toil  and  careless  of  repose ; 
And  (harder  still  for  an  ingenuous  mind) 
Content  to  be  obscure ;  content  to  watch 
With  carefol  eye,  thv  humble  father's  flock  ! 
0  earthly  emblem  of  celestial  things  ! 
So  Israere  shepherd  watches  o'er  his  fold : 
The  weak  ones  in  his  foet'rin^  bosom  bears : 
And  gently  leads  in  his  sustaming  hand, 
The  Aeble  ones  with  young. 

Dnid.  Know'st  thou,  my  father, 

AD^ht  from  the  field  7  for  though  so  near  the 

amp, 
iVnffa  war^s  proud  ensigns  stream  on  yonder 

IMain, 
And  aH  Philistia's  swarming  hosts  encamp, 

OppQi*d  to  royal  Saul,  beneath  whose  banners 
^7  Mothers  lift  the  spear-^I  have  not  left 
Vy  fi«ecy  charge,  by  thee  committed  to  me. 
To  ieam  the  various  fortunes  of  the  war. 
Jtue.  And  wisely  hast  thou  done.    Thrice 
hsppy  realm, 
^Hhali  submit  one  day  to  his  command 
^  can  so  well  obey !  Obedience  leads 
To  certain  faonouts.    Not  the  tow'ring  wing 
^ei^le.plam'd  ambition  mounts  so  surely 
To  fbrtone^s  highest  summit,  as  obedience. 

[A  distant  mmjid  of  tncfiipets. 
^  why  that  sudden  ardour,  O  my  son  7 
Tbt  trumpet's  sound  (though  so  remote  its 

TOCC, 

**e  Wdly  catch  the  echo  as  it  dies) 
^  roQsM  the  mantling  crimson  in  thy  cheek, 
Ladled  the  martial  spirit  in  thine  eye ; 
^  my  young  shepherd  ibels  an  hero's  fire ! 
Iktid.  Thou  hast  not  told  the  posture  of  the 


■^  moeh  my  beating  bosom  pants  to  hear, 
^esfc.  Uooertatn  is  the  fortune  of  the  field. 
^  tremble  for  thf  brothers,  thus  expos'd 
TiQonatant  peril ;  nor  for  them  alone 
^  the  quick  feeling  agonise  my  heart. 
1^  for  all! — ^I  mourn,  that  Ung'ring  War 
^  hangs  bis  bamiar  o^er  my  native  land. 


Belov'd  Jerusalem !  O  War !  what  art  thou  ? 
At  once  the  proof  and  sooorge  of  man's  fall*D 

sUte! 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  7  for  the  vanquish'd,  chains ! 
For  the  proud  victor,  what  7  Alas !  to  reign 
O'er  desolated  nations !  a  drear  waste. 
By  one  man's  crime,  bv  one  man's  lust  of  pow'r, 
I^peopled  !  Ravag'd  fields  assume  the  place 
Of  smiling  harvests,  and  uncultnr'd  plains 
Succeed  the  fertile  vineyard ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  fig 
And  the  fat  olive. — ^Devastation  reigns. 
Here,  rifled  temples  are  the  cavem'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasts,  or  haunt  of  birds  obscene ; 
There,  populous  cities  blacken  in  the  sun. 
And  in  the  general  wreck,  proud  palaces 
Lie  undistingaish'd  save  by  the  don  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration.    When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought  joy,  with    many  a  triumph 

swell'd, 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride. 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  profan'd 
With  the  said  dissonance  of  virgin's  cries. 
Who  mourn  their  brothers  slain!  of  matrons 

hoar. 
Who  clasp  their  wither'd  hands,  and  fondly  ask. 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaughter'd  sons ! 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  blood. 
And  soil'd  with  widows*  tears  ! 

Datid,  Thrice  mournful  truth ! 

Yet  when  our   country's   sacred   rights  are 

menac'd ; 
Her  firm  foundations  shaken  to  their  base  ; 
When  all  we  love,  and  all  that  we  revere. 
Our  hearths  and  altars,  children,  parents,  wives, 
Our  liberties  and  laws ;  the  throne  they  guard. 
Are  scom'd  and  trampl'd  on — then,  then,  my 

fiither ! 
'Tie  then  Religion's  voice ;  then  God  himself 
Commands  us  to  defond  his  injur'd  name. 
And  think  the  victory  cheaply  bought  with  life 
'Twere  then  inglorious  weakness,  mean  self- 
love  : 
To  lie  inactive,  when  the  stirring  voice 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  wakes  the  patriot  youth. 
And,  with  heroic  valour,  bids  them  dare 
The  foul  idolatrous  bands,  e'en  to  the  death. 
Jesse,  God  and  thy  country  claim  the  lifo 

they  gave ; 
No  other  cause  can  sanctify  resentment.  - 
Datid.  Sure  virtuous  friendship  is  a  noble 

cause! 

0  were  the  princely  Jonathan  in  danger. 
How  would  I  die,  well  pleas'd,  in  his  defence; 
When,  'twas  long  since,  then  but  a  stripling  bqy 

1  made  short  sojourn  in  his  father's  palace, 
(At  first  to  soothe  his  troublfjd  mind  with  song 
His  armour-bearer  next)  I  well  remember 
The  gracious  bounties  of  the  gallant  prince. 
How  would  he  sit,  attentive  to  my  strain. 
While  to  my  harp  I  sung  the  harmless  joys 
Which  crown  a  shepherd's  Ufe  !  How  would  he 

cry, 
Bless'd  youth !  far  happier  in  thy  native  worth, 
Far  richer  in  the  talent  Heav'n  has  lent  thee. 
Than  if  a  crown  hung  o'er  thy  anxious  brow. 
The  Jealous  monarch    mark'd  our  growing 

friendship ;  .        , . 

And  as  my  favour  grew  with  those  about  him. 


u 
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His  rayil  bounty  leBoen*d,  tiU  at  lensth, 
For  Bethl'hem*8  safer  shades  I  lefl  the  court 
Nor  would  these  altered  features  now  be  known. 
Grown  into  manly  strength ;  nor  this  chaug'd 

Ibrm, 
Enlarg*d  with  age,  and  ckd  in  russet  weed. 
Jesse,  I  have  employment  Hot  thee,  my  lov'd 

son! 
Will  please  thy  active  spirit    Go,  my  boy  I 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  yonder  'camp. 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elah  mighty  Saul 
Commands  the  hosts  of  Israel    Greet  thy  bro- 
thers; 
Observe  tl;^ir  deeds,  note  their  demeanour  well, 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits. 
Bear  to  tfaem  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needful)  snch  plain  healthful  Yisiids 
As  furnish  out  our  frugal  8hepherd*s  meaL 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Present  such  rural  gifts  as  suit  our  fortune : 
Heap*d  on  the  board  within  my  tent  tbon'lt  find 

them. 
David.  With  joy  I  *11  bear  thy  presents  to  my 

brothers; 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gifts  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
Delightful  task  !—for  I  shall  view  the  camp ! 
What  transport  to  behold  the  tented  field. 
The  pointed  spear,  the  blaa»  of  shields  and  arms. 
And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war ! 
But,  oh !  far  dearer  transport  would  it  yield  me, 
Gould  this  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injurM  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doom'd  to  bleed! 
Jesse.  Let  not  thy  youth  be  dazzled,  O  my 

son! 
With  deeds  of  bold  emprize,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 
Of  truth,  and  justice,  were  not  worth  thy  care. 
When  thou  shalt  view  the  splendours  of  the  war, 
The  gay  caparison,  the  burnishM  shield, 
The  plume-crown'd  helmet,  and  the  glitt*ring 

spear. 
Scorn  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade. 
Nor  think  that  Heav*n  views  only  with  applause 
The  active  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling  sons 
Of  public  care.  These  have  their  just  reward. 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  well-eamed  ftime 
Their  high  achievements  bring.   *Tis  in  this 

view 
That  virtue  b  her  proper  recompence : 
Wealth,  as  its  natural  consequence,  will  flow 
From  industry :  toil  with  success  is  crown'd : 
From  splendid  actions  high  renown  will  spring. 
9aeh  ii  the  usual  course  of  human  things  $ 
ForWisdom  Infinite  permits,  that  thus 
Gflbcts  to  causes  be  proportionate, 
And  nat*ral  ends  by  nat*ral  means  adiiev'd. 
^t  in  the  futare  estimate  which  Heaven 
Will  make  of  Uiings  terrestrial,  know,  my  son, 
That  no  inferior  blessing  is  reservM 
Ibr  the  miM  passive  virtoss :  meek  content, 
Heroic  self-denial,  nobler  far 
Than  all  th*  achieveaients  noisy  Fame  reports, 
When  her  shrill  trump  proclaims  the  proud  sue- 


Which  desolates  the  nations.    But,  on  earth, 
Phese  are  not  always  prosperous— mark  the 


Eternal  Justice  keeps  them  Sot  the  bhsi 
Of  final  recompence,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  genVal  retribution.    O,  my  son! 
The  ostentatious  virtues  which  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise ;  the  brilliant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  obsorvation. 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.    But  there^s 

To  the  fond  votaries  of  Fame  unknown. 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscience  speak 
Its  whispering  plaudit  to  the  silent  ssuL 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  afilicted  Goodness  heaves 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  nnheard. 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Sorrtw  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen  or  scorned. 
David,    As  Hermon*s  dews   their  gratefiil 

freshness  shed, 
And  cheer  the  herbage,  and  the  fiowVs  renew. 
So  do  thy  words  a  qmckening  balm  infosei 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  delighted  souL 
Jesse.  Go  then,  my  child !  and  may  the  gr^ 

ciottsGod 
Who  blessed  our  Others,  bless  my  much  lovM 

son! 
David.  Farewell,  my  father  !--4Uid  of  this  be 

sure. 
That  not  one  precept  from  thy  honoor*d  lips 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnoticM ;  not  one  grace. 
One  venerable  virtue  which  adorns 
Thy  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watehful  care 
And  due  observance,  will  in  mine  transplant  it 

[EjeitDxYUf, 
Jesee,  He  *s  gone !  and  still  my  aching  eyes 

porsue 
And  strain  their  orbs  still  longer  to  behold  him 
Oh !  who  can  tell  when  next  I  may  embrace 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  7 
Or  when  the  moment  preordainM  by  Heav*n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  t  This  soc 
This  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  high  exploits ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav*n  for  mighty  deeds. 
Still  I  xecall  the  day,  and  to  my  mind 
The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  the  seat. 
Illustrious  Samuel,  to  the  humble  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice. 
To  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king 
He  sanctify*d  us  first,  mo  and  m7  sons ; 
For  sanctity  inoreas'd  should  stiU  precede 
Increase  of  dignity.    When  he  deckr'd 
He  came  eommission'd  from  on  high  to  find, 
Amon^  the  sons  of  Jesse,  Israel's  king 
Astonishment  entranced  my  wond'ring  eoul ! 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wHd,  tumultuous  bliss ; 
Such  rash  delight  as  promised  honours. yield 
To  light  vain  minds :  no,  Hwas  a  doubtful  jov 
Chastis'd  by  tim'rous  Virtue,  lest  a  gift 
So  splendid  and  so  dang'rous  might  destroy 
Him  it  was  meant  to  raise.    My  eldest  born, 
Eliaby  tall  of  stature,  I  presented ; 
But  God,  who  judges  not  by  otitward  form. 
But  tries  the  heart,  forbade  the  holy  propbet 
To  choose  my  eldest  bom.    For  Saul,  he  aaid. 
Gave  proo^  that  fair  proportion,  and  the  graes 
Of  limb  and  feature,  ill  repaid  the  want 
Of  virtue.    All  my  other  sons  alike 
By  Samuel  were  rejected ;  tiU,  at  last, 
oil  my  yoong  boy,  on  David*s  chosen  hetd. 
The  pn^et  ponrM  the  eonseorated  oU. 
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Yet  o&*eT  did  pride  elate  bim,  ne*er  did  Bcom 

For  his  rejected  eldere  «well  his  heart 

Kol  in  snch  gentle  charity  to  him 

Hb  ha«|rhtier  brothera  live :  but  all  he  pardons. 

To  meditation,  and  to  hamble  toil, 

To  pray*r,  and  praiee  devoted,  here  he  dwella. 

O  may  the  Graces  which  adorn  retreat 

One  day  delight  a  coart !  record  his  name 

With  eaintt  and  prophets,  dlsniiy  his  race. 

And  may  the  sacred  songs  his  leisare  fVames 

Instraet  mankind,  and  sanctify  a  world ! 


PART  II. 
Sc^ne^^Tke  Camp, 

BLUB,  ABINADAB,  ABNEE,  ISBAKUTSS. 

Eiiak  Still  is  the  event  of  this  long  war  im< 
certain: 
Still  do  the  adverse  hosts,  on  either  side, 
Pmiract,  with  ling*ring  caution,  an  enooonter, 
Which  most  to  one  be  fiital. 

Abimdab,  This  descent, 

Thas  to  the  very  confines  of  oar  land, 
Proeiaims  the  sangaine  hope  that  fires  the  €oe. 
bk  Epbes-dammim  boldly  they  enoamp ; 
Th*  onetreumcis'd  Philistines  pitch  their  tents 
Ob  Jodah's  hallowed  earth. 

EUab.  Fall  forty  days 

Has  the  insalting  Cfiant,  proud  Goliath, 
The  ebampion  of  Philistia,  fiercely  challeng'd 
Some  Israelitish  foe.    But  who  so  vain 
To  dare  such  fi)roe  unequal  7  who  so  bent 
(^laie  destruction,  to  accept  his  terms, 
And  rash  on  death,  beneath  the  giant  force 
Of  his  eoormoos  balk  ? 

Aiuiadab,  *Tis  near  the  time 

When  \a  the  adjacent  valley  which  divides 
Th'  opposing  armies  he  is  wont  to  make 
Hit  deiiy  oKullenge. 

BUti,  Much  I  marvel,  brother, 

No  ersetiogs  from  our  &ther  reach  our  ears. 
With  case  and  plenty  bless'd,  he  little  recks 
IV  daily  hardships  which  his  sons  endure* 
Alt  see !  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches ! 
^a.    How,  David  here !  whence  this  on- 

Iook^d.for  guest  7 
EHak,  A  spy  opon  oar  actions ;  sent,  no  doubt. 
To  lean  oar  deeds,  with  beardless  gravity 
<Aftetiog  wisdom ;  to  observe  eacb  word, 
Tooiagnify  the  venial  iaults  of  youth, 
Aad  coDstrue  harmless  mirth  to  fiiul  ofience. 

Enter  David. 

Ihmd,  All  hail,  my  dearest  brothers ! 

Basi.  Means  thy  greeting 

THw  bvei,  or  arrogant  seom  7 
^  l>seid.  O,  most  true  love ! 

Svect  as  the  precious  ointment  which  bedew'd 
Tke  sacred  head  of  Aaron,  and  descended 
^pon  his  hallow'd  vest,  so  sweet,,  my  brothers, 
I>  SMid  fraternal  amity ;  such  love 
At  my  touch'd  bosom  fbels  at  your  approach* 

EUab.  Still  that  fine  glozing  speech,  those 
hfAy  saws, 
Aod  all  that  triek  of  studied  sanctity, 
^'tmooth-tum'd  periods  and  trim  eloquence, 
W^hich  charms  thy  doating  father  \  But  confess, 


What  dost  thou  here  7  Is  it  to  sooth  thy  pride, 
And  gratify  thy  vain  desire  to  roam 
In  quest  of  pleasures  unallow'd  1  or  com*st  thoQa 
A  willing  spy,  to  note  thy  brothers^  deeds  7 
Where  hast  thou  left  those  few  poor  straggling 

sheep? 
More  saited  to  thy  ignorance  and  years 
The  care  of  those,  than  here  to  wander  idly  *. 
Whv  cam*st  thou  hither  ? 

ifavid.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ? 

Why  that  displeasure  kindling  in  thine  eye. 
My  angry  brother  7  why  those  taunts  unkind  f 
Not  idly  bent  on  sport ;  not  to  delight 
Mine  ey<»  with  all  this  gav  parade  of  war ; 
To  gratify  a  roving  appetite. 
Or  rondly  to  indulge  a  carious  ear 
With  any  tale  of  rumour,  am  1  come ; 
But  to  approve  myself  a  loving  brother. 
I  bring  the  blessing  of  your  aged  sire. 
With  gifts  of  such  plain  cates  and  rural  viands 
As  suit  his  firugal  fortune.    Tell  me  now. 
Where  the  bold  captain  of  your  host  encamps? 

Eliab.  Wherefore  inquire  7  what  boots  it  that 
to  know  f 
Behold  him  there  :  great  Abner,  fam*d  in  arms. 

David,  I  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner  from  my 
father, 
(A  simple  shepherd  swain  in  yonder  vale) 
Such  humble  g^ifta  as  shepherd  swains  bestow. 
^  Abner.  Thanks,  gentle  youth !  with  pleasurt 

I  receive 
The  grateful  off*ring.  Why  does  thy  quick  eyt 
Thus  wander  with  unsatisfPd  delight  7 

David,  New  as  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of  war 
Each  sound  has  novelty ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracts  attention ;  every  noise  I  hear 
Awakes  confas*d  emotions ;  indistinct, 
Yetfhil  of  charming  tamult,  sweet  distraction 
'Tis  all  delightful  hurry !  Oh !  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spread 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new. 
And  all  is  lovely !  Xh  !  what  warlike  sound 
Salutes  my  ravish'd  ear  7 

[Sound  of  trumpets, 

Ahner.  *Tis  the  Philistine 

Proclaiming,  by  hb  herald,  through  thd  ranks. 
His  near  approach.  Each  morning  he  repeats 
His  challenge  to  our  bands. 

David,  Ha !  what  Philistine  7 

Who  is  he  7 

Bliab,  Wherefore  ask  7  for  thy  raw  yoath 
And  rustic  ignorance,  Hwere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art !  some  secret  to  prevent 
Contagion  in  thy  flocks ;  some  better  means 
To  save  their  fleece  immaculate.    These  mean 

arts 
Of  soft  inglorious  peace  far  better  suit 
Thy  low  obscurity,  than  thus  to  seek 
High  things  pertaining  to  exploits  of  arms. 

David,  Urg*d  as  I  am  I  will  not  answer  thee 
Who  conqaers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother  ' 
He  is  the  only  conqueror.— Again 
That  shout  mysterious !  Pray  you  (to  Abner)  te.* 

me  who 
This  proud  Philistine  is,  who  sends  defiance 
To  Israel's  hardy  chieftians  7 

Abner,  Stranger  youth 

So  lovely  and  so  mild  is  thy  demeanor. 
So  gentle  and  so  patient ;  snch  the  air 
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Of  candour  uid  of  ooorace  which  adorns 
Thy  blooming  features,  uoa  hast  won  my  love : 
And  I  will  tell  thee. 

David.  Mighty  Abner,  thanks ! 

Abner.  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  sounds,  his 

'  daily  rule ! 
This  man  of  war,. this  champion  of  Philistia, 
Is  of  the  sons  of  Anak*s  giant-race : 
Goliath  is  his  name.    His  fearful  stature, 
Unparaleird  in  Israel,  measures  more 
Than  twice  three  cubits.    On  his  tow'ring  head 
A  helm  of  burnished  brass  the  giant  wears. 
So  ponderous,  it  would  crush  th»  stoutest  man 
In  all  our  hosts.    A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
Guards  his  capacious  trunk!  oomparM  with 

which. 
The  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  rugged  arms 
In  Bashan's  groves,  were  small.    .AJiout  his 

neck 
A  shining  corslet  hangs.    On  his  vast  thigh 
The  plaited  cuiras,  firmly  jointed,  stands. 
But  who  shall  tell  the  wonders  of  his  spear. 
And  hope  to  gain  belief!  Of  massive  iron 
Its  temper*d  frame,  not  less  than  the  broad  beam 
To  which  the  busy  weaver  hangs  his  loom : 
Not  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  hand, 
Save  by  his  own.    An  armour  bearer  walks 
Before  this  mighty,  champion,  in  his  hand 
Bearing  the  gianfs  shield.    Thrice  evVy  mom 
His  herald  sounds  the  trumpet  of  defiance ! 
Ofifring  at  once  to  end  tlie  long.drawn  war 
In  single  combat  'gainst  that  hardy  fiw 
Who  dares  encounter  him. 

David,  Say,  mighty  Abner, 

What  are  the  haughty  terms  of  his  defiance  ? 

Abner,  Proudly  he  stalks  around  th*  eztre- 
mest  bounds 
^f  Elah*s  vale.    His  herald  sounds  the  note 
]>f  offerM  battle.    Then  the  furious  giant. 
With  such  a  voice  as  from  the  troubled  sky 
In  vollied  thunder  bieaks,  thus  sends  his  chal- 
lenge : 
Why  do  you  set  your  battle  in  array, 
Ve  men  of  Israel  7  Wherefore  waste  the  lives 
Of  needless  thousands  7  Why  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  once  be  ended  ?  Are  not  you 
Servants  to  Saul  your  king  ?  and  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  speak  it,  a  Philistine  7 
Choose  out  a  man  from  all  your  armed  hosts, 
Of  courage  most  approved,  and  I  will  meet  him ; 
His  single  arm  to  mine.    Th'  event  of  this 
Shall  fix  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
If  victory  favour  him,  then  will  we  live 
ITour  tributary  slaves;  but  if  my  arm 
Be  crown'd  with  conquest,  you  shall  then  live 

ours. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  effeminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast    Your  armies  I  defy !' 

David,  What  shall  be  done  to  him  who  shall 
subdue 
This  vile  idolater  7 

Abner,  He  shall  receive 

Such  ample  bounties,  such  profuse  rewards, 
As  might  inflame  the  old,  or  warm  the  coward. 
Were  not  the  odds  so  desperate. 

Daoid.  Say,  what  are  they  7 

Abner,  The  royal  Saul  has  promisM  that 
bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdoe  Goliath, 
All  dignity  and  favour ;  that  his  house 
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Shall  be  set  free  from  tribate,  and  ennobM 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  give. 
As  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself 
No  less  a  reoompence  than  the  fair  princoM, 
Our  monarch's  peerless  daughter. 

David,  Beauteous  Michael ! 

It  is  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  might  strive 

for. 
And  has  none  answer'd  yet  this  bc^d  defiance? 
What !  all  this  goodly  host  of  Israelites ! 
God's  own  pecmiar  people !  all  afraid, 
T'  assert  God's  injur'd  honour  and  their  own  ? 
Where  is  the  king,  who  in  his  early  youth 
Wrought  deeds  of  fame !  Where  princely  Jona- 
than? 
Not  so  tlie  gallant  youth  Philistia  fear'd 
At  Bozez  and  at  Seneh  ;*  when  the  earth 
Shook  from  her  deep  foundations  to  behold 
The  wond'rous  carnage  of  his  single  hand 
On  the  uncircumcis'd.    When  he  exdaim'd, 
With  glorious  confidence—*  Shall  numbers  awe 

me? 
God  will  protect  bis  own :  with  him  to  save 
It  boots  not,  friends,  by  many  or  by  fow.' 
This  was  an  hero !  Why  does  he  delay 
To  meet  this  boaster  ?  For  thy  courtesy, 
Thrice  noble  Abner,  I  am  bound  to  thanj^  thee 
Wouldst  thou  complete  thy  gen'rous  offices  7 
I  dare  not  ask  it 

Abner,  Speak  thy  wishes  freely : 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 

David,  Then,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king !  There  is  a  catise 
Will  justify  this  boldness ! 

Eliab,  Braggard,  hold ! 

Abner,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word;  and  will, 
with  speed. 
Conduct  thee  to  my  royal  master's  presence. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarch  waits 
Th'  event  of  this  day's  challenge. 

David,  Noble  Abner, 

Accept  my  thanks.    Now  to  thy  private  ear. 
If  so  thy  grace  permit  I  will  unfold 
My  secret  soul,  and  ease  my  lab'ring  breast, 
Which  pants  with  high  deeigns,  and  beats  for 
glory. 


PART  in. 

Scene, — Saufs  tent. 

SauL  Why  was  I  made  a  king  f  what  I  havs 
gain'd 
In  envy'd  greatness  and  uneasy  pow'r, 
I've  lost  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  lost  I 
Why  did  deceitfhl  transports  fire  my  son! 
When  Samuel  plao'd  upon  my  youthful  brow 
The  crown  of  Israel  7  I  had  known  content. 
Nay  happiness,  if  happiness  unmiz'd 
To  mortal  roan  were  known,  had  I  still  livM 
Amon/the  humble  tents  of  Benjamin. 
A  shepherd's  occupation  was  my  joy. 
And  every  guiltless  day  was  crown'd  with  peao 
But  now,  a  sullen  cloud  forever  hangs 
O'er  the  faint  sunshine  of  my  brightest  houns 
D&rk'ning  the  golden  promise  of  the  morn. 
I  ne'er  shall  taste  the  dear  domestic  joys 

'•IBsmiMl,  liv. 
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My  meanest  rabiecte  know.  True,  I  have  sons, 
WlMse  viitoee  would  have  charmed  a  private 

4nd  drawn  down  Ueuinn  on  their  humble  sire. 
[  love  their  virtnea  too ;  but  *tis  a  love 
Which  jealouay  has  poiton*d.    Jonathan 
If  all  a  &Uier*8  ibndneis  could  conceive 
Of  amiable  and  good — Of  that  no  more ! 
He  is  too  popular ;  the  people  doat 
Dpon  th*  iDgenuons  graces  of  his  youth. 
CorsM  poptUarity  I  which  makes  a  father 
Detest  the  merit  of  a  son  he  loves, 
How  did  their  fimd  idolatry,  perforce, 
RsscQS  his  nntenc*d  life,  when  doom*d  by  lot 
To  perish  at  Beth-aven,*  for  the  breach 
Of  strict  injancti<Hi,  that  of  all  my  bands, 
Not  one  that  day  should  taste  of  food  and  live ! 
My  subjects  clamour  at  this  tedious  war. 
Yet  of  my  numerous  arm*d  chiefs  not  one 
Has  courage  to  engage  this  man  of  Gath. 
0  ibr  a  champion  bold  enough  to  face 
This  giant-bouter,  whose  repeated  threats 
Strike  through  my  inmost  soul !  There  was  a 

time — 
Of  that  no  more  !  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
Should  valiant  Jonathan  accept  the  challenge, 
*T«ould  but  increase  his  influence,  raise  his 

iame. 
And  make  the  crown  sit  lightly  on  my  brow. 
Ill  oooid  mjr  wounded  spirit  brook  the  voice 
Of  hardi  comparison  Hwixt  sire  and  son. 

8AI7L,  ABNSa. 

Ainer.    What  meditation  holds   thee   thus 

engag*d, 
0  king !  and  keeps  thine  active  spirit  bound ; 
When  bos^  war  for  other  cares  demands 
fhan  ruminating  thought  and  pale  despair  7 
SauL  Abner  £aw  near.  My  weary  soul  sinks 

down 
Beneath  the  heavy  pressure  of  misfortune. 
0  fiv  that  spirit  which  inflam*d  my  breast 
With  sudden  fervour,  when,  among  the  seers 
Aod  holy  sages  my  prophetic  voice 
Wu  heard  attentive,  and  th*  astonishM  throng, 
Woad'ring,   exclaim*d« — ^^Is  Saul  among  the 

prophets  7* 
Wlisre^s  that  bold  arm  which  quellM  the  Amale- 

kite, 
Aad  noUy  spared  fierce  Agag  and  his  flocks  7 
Ttj  past !  the  light  of  Israel  now  is  quench'd : 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  my  sun  of  glory  sets ! 
Kise  Moab,  Edom,  angry  Ammon  nse ! 
Come  6a2a,  Ashdod  come !  let  Ekron  boast, 
Aod  AskeloD  rejoice,  for  Saul  is— nothing. 
Abuer,  I  bring  thee  news,  O  king ! 
SnL  My  vaHant  uncle ! 

What  can  avail  thy  news  7  A  soul  oppressed 
Kefnses  still  to  hear  the  charmer's  voice. 
However  enticingly  he  charm.    What  news 
CiD  soothe  mj  sickly  soul,  while  Grath's  fell 

giant 
BepeaLs  each  morning  to  my  frighten'd  hosts 
Qis  daring  challenge,  none  acceptmg  it  7 
Abner,  It  is  accepted. 
SttU,  Ha !  By  whom  1  how  7  when  7 

^Hiat  prince,  what  general,  what  illustrious 

heru^ 

*  1  Ssmoel,  viv. 


What  vet*ran  chief,  what  warrior  of  renown. 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  haughty  foes  defiance? 
Speak,  my  brave  general !  noble  Abner  speak  ! 
Ahner,  No  prince,  no  warrior,  no  illustrious 
chief^ 
No  vet'ran  hero  dares  accept  the  challenge ; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wonder,  mighty  king. 
One  train*d  to  peaceful  deeds,  and  new  to  arms, 
A  simple  shepherd  swain ! 

8auL  O  mockery ! 

No  more  of  this  light  tale,  it  suits  but  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credulous  age,  or  weak  believing  women ; 
They  love  whate'er  is  marvellous,  and  doat 
On  deeds  prodigious  and  incredible. 
Which  sober  sense  rejects.    I  laugh  to  think 
Of  thy  extravagance.    A  shepherd's  boy 
Encounter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet ! 

Ahner,  Is  valour  then  peculiar  to  high  birth  ** 
If  Heav'n  had  so  decreed,  know,  scornful  king, 
Miat  Saul  the  Benjamite  had  never  reign'd. 
No ! — Glory  darts  her  soul-pervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cottages,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  nice  distinctions 
Vain  human  customs  make. 
Saul  Where  is  this  youth  7 

Ahner.    Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Such 
humble  sweetness, 
Fir*d  with  the  secret  conscience  of  desert ; 
Such  manly  bearing,  tempered  with  such  soft 

ness. 
And  so  adom'd  with  ev'ry  outward  charm 
Of  graceful  form  and  feature,  saw  I  never. 
SauL  Bring  me  the  youth. 
Ahner,  He  waits  thy  royal  pleasure. 

[Exit  Abner 
Saul  What  must  I  think  7  Abner  himself  is 
brave, 
And  skilPd  in  human  kind :  nor  does  he  judge 
So  lightly,  to  be  caught  by  specious  words 
And  Fraud's  «mooth  artifice,  were  there  not 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic.    But  behold  he  comes ! 
The  youth  too  with  him !  Justly  did  he  praise 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow. 

Reenter  Abner  and  DavitL 

David,  Hail  mighty  king ! 
Ahner,  Behold  thy  proffer'd  champion ! 
Saul,  Art  thou  the  youth  whose  high  heroic 
zeal 
Aspires  to  meet  the  ^ant  son  of  Anak  7 
David,  If  so  the  kmg  permit.    ^ 
Saul,  Impossible ! 

Why,  what  experience  has  thy  youth  of  arms  7 
Where,  stripling,  didst  lAev  learn  the  trade  of 

war  7 
Beneath  what  hoary  vet'ran  hast  thou  serv'd  7 
What  feats  hast  thou  achiev'd,  what  daring 

deeds  7 
What  well-rang'd  phalanx,  say,  what  charging 

hosts. 
What  hard  campaigns,  what  sieges  hast  thoi. 

seen? 
Hast  thou  e'er  scai'd  the  city's  rampir'd  wall 
Or  hurl'd  the  missile  dart,  or  learn'd  to  poise 
The  warrior's  deathfhl  spear  7  The  use  of  targe. 
Of  helm,  and  buckler,  is  to  thee  unknown. 
David,  Arms  {  have  seldom  seen.    I  little 
know 
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Of  war's  proud  discipline.  The  trumpet's  clang, 
The  shock  of  charging  hosts,  the  rampir'd  wall, 
Th'  embattled  phalanx,  and  the  warrior's  spear. 
The  use  of  targe  and  helm  to  me  is  new. 
Mj  zeal  for  God,  my  patriot  love  of  Israel, 
My  reverence  for  my  king,  behold  my  claims ! 
SauL  But  gentle  youth !  tiiou  hast  no  fame  in 

arms. 
Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
Thy  honour'd  name  to  many  a  land  remote ; 
From  the  fair  regions  where  Euphrates  laves 
Assyria's  borders  to  the  distant  Nile. 

David.  True,  mighty  king !  I  am  indeed  alike 
UnUess'd  by  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown ; 
A  lowly  shepherd-swain  of  Judah's  tribe: 
But  greatness  ever  springs  from  low  beginnings. 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention'st,  whose  broad 

stream 
Bears  fruitfulneas  and  health  through  many  a 

dime, 
From  an  unknown,  penurious,  scanty  source 
Took  its  first  rise.  The  forest  oak,  which  shades 
The  sultry  troops  in  many  a  toilsome  march 
Once  an  unheeded  acorn  lay.    O  king ! 
Who  ne'er  begins  can  never  aught  achieve 
Of  glorious.   Thou  thyself  wast  once  unknown, 
Till  fair  occasion  brought  thy  worth  to  light 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  praise :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
Th'  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 
Abner*  'Tis  nobly  said. 
Aitii.  I  love  thy  spirit,  youth! 

But  dare  not  trust  thy  inexperienc'd  arm 
Against  a  giant's  might    The  sight  of  blood. 
Though  brave  thou  fed'st  when  peril  is  not  nigh. 
Will  poie  thy  ardent  cheek. 

David.  Not  so,  O  king ! 

This  youthful  arm  has  been  imbru'd  in  blood 
Though  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stain'd  it 
Thy  servant's  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  I  watch'd  my  father*!  flock : 
A  brindled  lion  and  a  furious  bear 
Forth  from  the  thicket  rush'd  upon  the  fold, 
S!eiz'd  a  young  Iamb,  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoil. 
Urg'd  by  compassion  for  my  helpless  charge, 
I  felt  a  new-born  vigour  nerve  my  arm  ; 
And,  eager,  on  the  foaming  monsters  rush'd. 
The  famish'd  lion  by  his  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  I  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe, 
Shook  terribiv  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'd 
His  own  gaunt,  gory  sides ;  fiercely  be  ground 
His  gnashing  teeth,  and  rolled  his  starting  eyes, 
Bloodshot  with  agony ;  then  with  a  groan, 
I*hat  wak'd  the  echoes  of  the  mountain,  died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  aasoeiate  'scape  my  arm ; 
Thy  servant  slow  the  lion  and  the  bear ; 
I  kill'd  them  both,  and  bore  their  shaggy  spoils 
In  triumph  home :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th'  uncircumcis'd  Philistine  7  No :  that  God 
Who  sav'd  me  from  the  beards  destructive  faag 
And  hungry  lion's  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
From  this  idolater  1 

Saul.  He  wUl,  he  will ! 

Go,  noble  youth !  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd ! 
The  God  thou  8erv*st  will  shield  thee  in  the 

fight. 
And  nerve  thy  arm  with  more  than  mortal 

strength. 


Ahner.  So  the  bold  Naiarite*  a  lion  slew : 
An  earnest  of  his  victories  o'er  Philistia ! 
Saul,    Go,  Abner;  see  the   youth  be  well 
equipp'd 
With  shield  and  spear.    Be  it  thy  care  to  grace 

him. 
With  all  the  fit  accoutrements  of  war. 
The  choicest  mail  from  my  rich  armory  take. 
And  gird  upon  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  sword 
Of  noblest  temper'd  steel. 

Abner.  1  shall  obey. 

David.  Pardon,  O  king !  the  coat  of  plaited 
mail 
These  limbs  have  never  known ;  it  would  nof 

shield, 
'Twould  but  encumber  one  who  never  felt 
The  weight  of  armour. 

Saul.  Take  thy  wish,  my  son ! 

Thy  sword  then,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  gfOMTd 
thee! 


PART  IV. 

Seene-^Another  part  of  the  camp, 

David  {kneeling.) 

Eternal  Justice  !  in  whoso  awful  scale 
Th'  event  of  battle  hangs!  Eternal  Truth  ! 
Whose  beams  illumines  all !  Eternal  Mercy  ! 
If,  by  thy  attributes  I  may,  unblam'd, 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  glory !  hear  me  now : 

0  teach  these  hands  to  war,  these  arms  to  fight 
Thou  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need  ! 

Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  defend. 
And  let  thine  everlasting  arms  support  me ! 
Strong  in  thy  strength,  m  thy  protection  safe 
Then,  thougn  the  heathen  rage,  I  shall  not  fear 
Jehovah,  be  my  buckler  I  Mighty  Lord  ! 
Thou  who  hast  deign'd  by  humble  instruments 
To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  might, 
Be  present  with  me  now !  'Tis  thine  own  cause ! 
Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  plans 
Schemes  baffling  our  conception — and,  *tis-stiQ 
Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 
Of  high  design,  though  b^  a  feeble  arm  ! 

1  feel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  fight ! 
'Tis  not  the  heated  spirits,  or  warm  blood 
Of  sanguine  youth  with  which  my  bosom  burae  * 
And,  though  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  insulting  foe^ 
And  pant  for  glory,  'tis  not,  Witness  Heav'n ! 
'Tis  not  the  sinful  lust  of  fkding  fame, 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortal  man  ; 
His  praise  I  covet,  whose  applause  is  Lifb. 

DAVID,  SLIAB,  ISRAELITES. 

Eliah.  What  do  I  hear  7  thou  truant !'  thi»a 
hast  dar'd 
E'en  to  the  awfbl  presence  of  the  king 
Bear  thy  presumption ! 

Davia.  He  who  fears  the  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  the  face  of  kings. 
And  shall  not  be  asham'd. 

Eliah.  But  what  wild  dream 

Has  urg'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rate  raslt 

nessT 
Thou  mean'st,so  I  have  learn'd,  to  meet  Goliath. 
His  single  arm  to  thine. 

*  Samson.   Bee  Judfes,  chap.  ziv. 
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iMcid,  Tis  what  I  parpofle, 

Ev*n  on  this  spot    Each  moment  I  expect 
His  wish'd  approach. 

Eliab,        Go  home ;  retain,  for  shame ! 
Nor  madly  draw  destraction  on  thy  head. 
Thy  doating  father,  when  thy  shepherd's  ooat, 
DrenchM  in  thy  blood,  is  brought  him,  will  la- 
ment. 
And  rend  his  furrowM  cheek  and  silver  hair, 
As  if  some  mighty  loss  had  touchM  his  age ; 
And  moom,  ev'n  as   the   partial   patriarch 

moornM 
When  Joseph's  bloody  garment  he  receiv'd 
From  his  less  dear,  nor  less  deserving,  sons : 
But  whence  that  glitt'ring  ornament  which 

Jiangs 
Useless  opon  thy  tliigh  ? 

Damd.  ^Tis  the  king's  gift 

Bat  thou  art  right ;  it  suits  not  me,  my  brother  I 
Nor  swof  d  1  mean  to  use,  nor  spear  to  poise, 
Lest  men  should  say  I  put  my  trust  in  arms. 
Not  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

EUah.  Then  thou  indeed 

Art  bent  to  seek  thy  death  7 

DavifL  And  what  is  death  7 

Is  it  so  terrible  to  die,  my  brother  7 
Or  grant  it  terrible,  is  it  for  that 
The  less  inevitable  7  If,  indeed 
We  ooold  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow. 
When  some  high  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die, 
And  thus  for  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 
The  uni^rsal  lot, — then  fond  self-love, 
Then  cautious  Prudence,  boldly  might  produce 
Their  fine-spon  arguments,  their  learn'd  ha- 
rangues, 
Tlieir  cobweb  arts,  their  phrase  sophistical. 
Their  sabtle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious  trick 
Of  lelfisii  canning  lab'ring  for  its  end. 
Bat  sinco,  howe'er  protracted,  death  will  come, 
Why  fondly  study,  with  ingenious  pains. 
To  pat  it  ofif!  To  breathe  a  little  longer 
Is  to  defer 'our  &te,  but  not  to  shun  it. 
SobU  gain  !  which  Wisdom  with  indifTrent  eye 
Bkholds.     Why  wish  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  life's  6:xhausted  chalice,  whose  last  runnings, 
£f'n  at  the  best,  are  vapid !  Why  not  die 
(If  Heaven  so  will)  in  manhood's  op'ning  bloom. 
When  all  the  fiush  of  life  is  gay  about  us ! 
When  sprightly  youth  with  many  a  new-bom 

joy. 

So&ci*9  every  sense !  So  may  we  then 
PrtscAt  a  sacrifice,  unmeet  indeed, 
(Ah,  how  unmeet !)  but  less  unworthy  far, 
llan  the   world's  leavings ;  than  a  worn  out 

hearty 
Bj  vice  enfeebled,  and  by  vain  desires 
Sank  and  exhausted ! 

Bliab,  Hark  1 1  hear  a  soimd 

or  multitudes  approaching! 

DnitL  IMs  the  giant ! 

I  see  him  not,  but  hear  his  measnr'd  pace. 

Eliab.    Liook,  where  his  pond'r6u8  shield  is 
borne  before  him ! 

David.  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 
portends. 
Cot  soA  ! — what  unknown  prodigy  appears  7 
A  morinfr  mountain  cas'd  in  poUsh'd  brass ! 

Eliab  {getting  behind  David)  How's  this  7 
Thoa  dost  not  tremble.     Thy  firm  joints 
ktray  no  fear  ;  thy  accents  are  not  broken ; 


Thy  cheek  retains  its  red ;  thine  eye  its  lustre. 
He  comes  more  near !  Dost  thou  not  fear  him 
now  7 
David,  No, 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Respect  nor  fear.     Mere  magnitude  of  form. 
Without  proportion'd  intellect  and  valour. 
Strikes  not  mj  soul  with  rev'rence  or  with  awe. 
Eliab.  Near,  and  more  near  he  comes !  I  hold 
it  rash 
To  stay  so  near  him,  and  expose  a  life 
Which  may,  hereafler  serve  the  state. 

Farewell.  [Exit 

[GoUATH  advaneeSf  clad  in  complete  armour. 
One  bearing  hia  shield  precedes  him,  7%e 
opposing  armies  are  seen  at  a  distance^  drawn 
up  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  Gouath  begins 
to  speak  before  he  comes  on,  David  stands  in 
the  same  place,  with  an  air  of  indifference,] 

Goliath,  Where  is  this  mighty  man  of  war, 

who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia's  chief  7 
What  victor  king,  what  gen'ral  drench'd  in 

blood, 
Claims  this  high  privilege  7    What   are    his 

rights  7 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring 
To  prove  his  claim  7  What  cities  laid  in  ashes  7 
What   ruin'd    provinces  7    What    slaughter'd 

realms  7 
What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearts  of  kingt^ 
In  battle  kiU'd,  or  at  his  altars  slain, 
Has  he  to  boast  7  Is  his  bright  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  ooatf 

of  mail 
Of  vanquish'd  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Subdu'd  7  Wliere  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold. 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life, 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  nplided  spear. 
Which  never  feU  innoxious  7  Yet  I  swear, 
I  grudge  the  glory  to  this  parting  soul 
To  fail  by  this  right  hand.    'Twill  sweeten 

death. 
To  know  he  had  the  honour  to  contend 
With  the  dread  son  of  Anak.    Latest  time 
From  blank  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  dar'd  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Gath's  triumphant  champion.    Come,  ad- 

vance. 
Philistia's  gods  to  Israel's.  Soond,  my  herald-* 
Sound  for  the  battle  straight 

[Herald  sounds  the  trwnpet 
David,  Behold  thy  foe ! 

Ooliaih.  I  see  him  not 
David,  Behold  him  here ! 

Goliath,  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight.    I  do  not  war  with  boys. 
David,  I  stand  prepar'd :  thy  single  arm  to 

mine. 
Goliath,  Why  this  is  mockery,  minion .  it 

may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.    Sport  not  with  thinj^s  above 

thee! 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
Expects  his  death  from  me  1  Which  is  the  man 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  defiance  7 
David,    Th'  election  of  my  sov'rcign  falk  on 

me. 
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Goliath,  On  thee !  on  thee !  By  DagDO,  *tis 

too  much ! 
Thou  curled  minion !  thoa  a  nation's  champion! 
*TwouId  move  my  mirih  at  any  other  time ; 
Bat  trifling  *b  out  of  tune,  begone,  light  boy ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David,  I  do  defF  thee, 

Thou  foul  idolater !  Hast  thou  not  scornM 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I  serve  7 
By  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 
Thy  nation's  sins  and  thine.    Arm*d  with  his 

name, 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  bath'd  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 
Goliath,  (ironieally)  Indeed!  'tis  wond'rous 

well, 
Now,  by  my  gods. 
The  stripling  plays  the  orator !  Vain  boy ! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of  words, 
And  thou  shalt  still  be  safe.    Tongue-valiant 

warrior ! 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  with  garlands  hung, 
Of  idle  field  flowers  7  whore  thy  wanton  harp. 
Thou  dainty  finger *d  hero  1  better  strike 
Its  notes  lascivious,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  sofUy,  than  provoke  the  trumpet's  rage. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  my  spear 
With  thy  inglorious  blood.  Shall  that  fair  cheek 
Be  scar'd  with  wounds  unseemly  7  Rather  e^o 
And  hold  fond  dalliance  with  the  Syrian  maids ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  let  them  braid 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonis,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 
David.        Peace,  thoa  unhallow'd  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound 
Reach  Askelon,  how  once  your  slaughter'd  lords 
By  mighty  Samson*  found  one  common  grave : 
When  his  broad  shoulder  the  firm*pillars  heav'd, 
And  to  its  base  the  tott'ring  fabric  shook. 

Goliath,  Insulting  boy !  perhaps  thou  hast  not 

heard 
The  infamy  of  that  glorious  day, 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben-ezerf  pitch'd 
Their  quick^bandon'd  tent  7  Then  when  your 

ark, 
Vour  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted  pledge 
Of  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost ! 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  'twas  won. 
When  with  this  good  right  arm  I  thinn'd  your 

ranks. 
And  bravely  crush'd,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  guardians  of  this  vaunted  shrine, 
Hophnit  and  Phineas.    The  fam'd  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David.  I  remember  too, 

Since  th6u  provok'st  th'  unwelcome  truth,  hOw 

aU 
Your  blushing  priests  beheld  their  idol's  shame  ; 
When  prostrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark, 
And  your  frail  ^  was  shiver'd.  Then  Philistia, 
Idolatrous  Phihstia,  flew  for  succour 
To  Israel's  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
Confess'd  the  Lord  was  God ;  and  the  bless'dark. 
Gladly,  with  reverential  awe  restor'd. 

Goliath,  By  Ashod's  fane  thou  ly'st 

*  Jiulgea,  c  xvi.  f  Samuel  c.  v. 

I  Commentatora  say,  that  Clialden  paraphrase  makes 
Oolialh  boast  that  he  had  killed  Hophni  and  Phinoas, 
tad  taken  the  ark  prisoner. 


Now  will  I  meet  thee. 
Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dai  si  me  thus 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  limbs, 
Dissever'd  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  feed 
The  fierce  blood-snufiing  vulture.    Mark  me 

well. 
Around  my  spear  I'll  twist  thy  shining  locks. 
And  toss  in  air  thy  head  all  gash'd  with  wound^ 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv'ring  with  me  dire  convulsion 
Of  recent  death ! — Art  thoi^  not  terrify 'd  7 

David,  No : 

True  courage  is  not  mov'd  by  breath  of  wordB : 
While  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood. 
Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle. 
A  tev'rish  tide,  it  has  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
As  spirits  raise  or  fall,  as  wine  inflames. 
Or  circumstances  change :  but  inborn  Courage, 
The  gen'rous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  soul ; 
And  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  once 
From  the  same  fiz'd  and  faithful  point  declines. 
Goliath,  The  curses  of  Philistia's  gods  be  on 

thee! 
This  fine-drawn  speech  is  meant  to  lengthen  ont 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 
David.  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  7  Come  on  then. 

Mark  us  well. 
Thou  com'st  to  me  with  sword,  and  spear,  and 

shield ; 
In  the  dread  name  of  Israel's  God  I  come ; 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  ^hom  thou  defy'st ! 
Yet  thougli  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gather'd  from  the 

brook. 
With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shepherd's  qbo  - 
Yet  all  ezpos'd  defenceless  as  I  am, 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.    This  day  I  mean 
To  make  the  uncircumcis'd  inbea  confess 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel.   I  will  give  thee. 
Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  bulk. 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.    Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Elah,  till  Philistia, 
Through  all  her  trembling  tents  and  flying 

bands. 
Shall  own  that  Judah's  God  is  God  indeed ! 
— I- dare  thee  to  the  trial. 

Goliath,  Follow  me» 

In  this  good  spear  I  trust. 

David,  I  trust  in  Heav'n  I 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm. 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardour  not  its  own. 


PART  V 

Scene^The  tent  oj  SSanL 

Saul  {rising  from  his  eoueh.)  Or  !  that  I  knew 
the  black  and  midnight  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery  !  that  I  could  call 
The  slumb'rihg  spirit  from  the  shades  of  hell ! 
Or,  like  the  Chaldean  sages,  could  foreknow 
Th'  event  of  things  unacted  !  I  might  then 
Anticipate  my  fortune.    How  I  'in  fall'n  ! 
The  sport  of  vain  chimeras,  the  weak  stave 
Of  fVar  and  fancy ;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  foul  diviners  use. 
Thick  blood  and  moping  Melancholy  lead 
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To  baleful  Soperitition— that  fell  fieod, 
Whoee  with'rtng  charms  blast  the  fair  bloom  of 

Virtoe. 
Whj  did  my  wounded  pride  with  scorn  reject 
The  wholesome  truths  which  holy  Samuel  told 

mel 
Why  drive'  him  from  my  presence  7  he  might 

now 
Raise  my  sank  soul,  and  my  benighted  mind 
Enlightened  with  religion's  cheering  ray. 
He  <ULr'd  to  menace  me  with  loss  of  empire ; 
And  I,  for  that  bold  honesty,  disroiae*d  him. 
*  Another  shall  possess  thy  throne,*  he  cry'd : 
*•  A  stranger  !*  This  unwelcome  prophecy 
Has  lined  my  crown  and  strewM  my  couch  with 

thorns. 
Each  ray  of  op'ning  merit  I  discern 
In  friend  or  foe,  distracts  my  troubled  soul, 
Lest  he  should  prove  my  rival.  But  this  mom, 
ET*a  my  young  champion  lovely  as  he  look'd 
b  blooming  yalour,  struck  me  to  the  soul 
With  Jealouny's  barb*d  dart    O  Jealousy  ! 
Thoa  ugliest  fiend  of  hell !  thy  deadly  venom 
Preys  on  my  ritals,  turns  the  healthful  hue 
Of  my  fresh  dieek  to  haggard  sallowness, 
And  drinks  my  spirit  up. 

[AJUntrith  ef  trumpeU^  ahouHng,  ite. 
What  sounds  are  those  f 
The  combat  is  decided.    Hark !  again 
Thoee  shonto  proclaim  it !  Now,  O  God  of  Jacob, 
If  yet  thoa  hast  not  quite  withdrawn  from  Saul 
Hij  light  and  favour,  prosper  me  this  once ! 
Bot  Aboer  comes !  I  dread  to  hear  his  talel 
Fair  hope,  with  smiling  face  but  ling'ring  foot, 
Hu  long  deceivM  me. 

Alnttr.  King  of  Israel,  hail ! 

Now  thou  art  king  indeed.  The  youth  has  oon- 

qoerM : 
Goliath's  dead. 

8nL  Oh  speak  thy  tale  again, 

W  my  Ibndears  deceive  me ! 

Abntr.  Thy  young  champion 

Hu  ilain  the  giant 

SnL  Theu  Grod  is  gracious  still, 

la  gptte  of  my  offences !  But  good  Abner ! 
Hov  was  it  7  Tell  me  all  Where  is  my  cham- 
pion 7 
Qoick  let  me  press  him  to  my  grateful  heart. 
And  pay  him  a  king's  thanks.    And  yet,  who 

knows, 
Thit  forward  friend  may  prove  an  active  foe ! 
No  more  of  that    Tell  me  the  whole,  brave 

Abner! 
M  paint  the  glorious  acts  of  my  young  hero ! 
iWr.  Full  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  he 

stood! 
ft'  opposing  armies  rang'd  on  either  side 
li  proud  array.    The  haughty  giant  stalk'd 
Stately  across  the  valley.    Next  the  youth 
With  modest  confidence  advanc'd.  Nor  pomp, 
Nor  gray  parade,  nor  martial  ornament. 
His  |rracefal  form  adorn'd.    Groliath  strait, 
With  solemn  state  began  the  busy  work 
Of  dreadful  preparation.    In  one  place 
Hii  closely  jointed  mail  an  op'ning  lefl 
For  air,  and  only  one  :  the  watchful  youth 
Mark'd  that  the  beaver  of  his  helm  was  up. 
Meanwhile  the  giant  such  a  blow  devis'd 
As  would  have  crush'd  him.    This  the  youth 

peroeiv'd. 


And  from  his  well-directed  elin^  quick  hurl'd^ 
With  dex'trous  aim  a  stone,  whicn  sunk,  deep 

lodg'd, 
In  the  capacious  forehead  of  the.  foe. 
Then  with  a  cry,  as  loud  and  terrible 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  for  their  young. 
Quite  stunn'd,  the  furious  giant  stagger'd,  reel'd 
And  fell :  the  mighty  mass  of  man  fell  prone. 
With  its  own  weight  his  shatter'd  bulk  was 

bruis'd. 
His  clattering  arms  rung  dreadfully  through  the 

field. 
And  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  earth 
Shook.    Chok'd  with  blood  and  dust,  he  curs'd 

his  gods, 
And  died  blaspheming!  Straight  the  victor  youth 
Drew  from  his  sheath  the  giant's  pond'rous 

sword. 
And  from  the  enormous  truak  the  gory  head, 
Furious  in  death,  he  sever'd.  The  grim  visage 
Look'd  threat'ning  still,  and  still  frown'd  hor- 
ribly. 
SauL  O  glorious  deed !  O  valiant  conqueror  \ 
Abner,  The  youth  so  calm  appear'd,  so  nobly 

firm, 
So  cool,  yet  so  intrepid,  that  these  eyes 
Ne'er  saw  such  temp'rate  yalour  so  chastis'd 
Biy  modesty. 

Saul,  Thou  dwell'st  upon  his  praise 

With  needless  circumstance.  "Twas  nobly  done 
Bot  others  too  have  fought ! 
Ahner,  None,  none  so  brately 

Said,  What  follow'd  next  7 
Ahner.  The  shouting  Israelites 

On  the  Philistians  rush'd,  and  still  pursue 
Their  routed  remnants.  In  dismay,  their  bandsi 
Disorder'd  fly,  while  shouts  of  loud  acclaim 
Pursue  their  brave  deliverer.    Lo,  he  comes ! 
Bearing  the  giant's  head  and  shining  sword, 
His  weU-earn'd  trophies. 

SAUI.,  ABNSR,  DAyiD. 

[DAyin  bearing  Gouiin'fi  head  and  eword.   He 
kneels  and  laye  both  at  Saul's /eft 

Saul,  Welcome  to  my  heart. 

My  glorious  champion !  My  deliverer  welcome ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  swelling  gratitude 
Of  my  full  heart !  or  give  thee  the  high  praise 
Thy  gallant  deeds  deserve ! 

David,  O  mighty  king ! 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise  when  given  by 

those 
Whose  own  high  merit  claims  the  praise  they 

give. 
But  let  not  this  one  prosperous  event, 
By  heav'n  directed,  be  ascrtb'd  to  me*; 
I  might  have  fought  with  equal  skill  and  con- 

rage. 
And  not  have  gain'd  this  conquest;  then  had 

shame 
Harsh  obloquy,  and  foal  disgrace,  befallen  me : 
Bot  proap'rous  fortune  gains  {he  praise  of  valour 

Saul,  I  like  not  this.  In  every  thing  superior . 
He  soars  above  me  (aeide,) — Modest  youth, 

thou  'rt  right 
And  fi>rtune,  as  thou  say'st,  deserves  the  praise 
We  give  to  human  valour. 

Dk^cid,  Rather  say 

The  God  of  Hosts  deseryes  it 
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Siltd,  Tell  me  jouth, 

What  is  th/  name,  and  what  th^  father *8  house  ? 

David.  Mr  name  is  David ;  Jesse  is  my  sire : 
An  humble  fiethlc'mite  of  Judah's  tribe. 

SatU.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse !  Sure  that  name 
Has  been  familiar  to  me.    Nay  thy  voice 
Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too* 
Though  faint  and  indistinctly. 

Abner.  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  musician ;  he  whose  harp 
ExpelPd  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  pow'r 
Enslav*d  thy  spirit 

SauL  This  the  modest  youth. 

Whom  for  his  skill  and  yirtues  I  preferred 
To  bear  my  armour  7 

David.  I  am  he,  O  king ! 

SauL  Why  this  concealment  7  tdl  me  Yaliant 
David, 
Why  didst  thou  hide  thy  birth  and  name  till 
now  7 

David,  O  king !  I  would  not  aught  from  favour 
claim. 
Or  on  remember*d  services  presume ; 
But  on  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand 
UngracM  and  unsupported. 

Abner.  Well  he  merits 

The  honours  which  await  him.  Why,  O  king, 
Dost  thou  delay  to  bless  his  doubting  heart 
With  his  well-earn*d  reward;*!    Thy  lovely 

daughter, 
By  right  of  conquest  his ! 

Saul,  (to  David,)  True :  thou  hast  won  her. 
She  shall  be  thine.  Yes,  a  king's  word  is  past 

David.  O  boundless  blessing !  What  shall  she 
be  mine. 
For  whom  contending  monarchs  might  renounce 
Their  slighted  croons ! 

[Sounda  of  tmuieal  instrwnentB  heard  at  a  di$. 
tance.  Shouting  and  tinging.  A  grand  pro* 
eeuioru    Chorus  of  Hebrew  loomen.] 

SauL        How  '8  this !  what  sounds  of  joy 


Salute  my  ears!   What  means  this  needl< 

pomp! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  of  harp ! 
What  means  these  idle  instruments  of  triumph? 
These  women,  who  in  fair  procession  move, 
Making  sweet  melody  7 

Abner,  To  pay  due  honour 

To  David  are  they  come. 

Saul,  {aside.)  A  rival's  praise 

Is  discord  to  my  ear !  They  might  have  spar'd 
This  idle  pageantry ;  it  wounds  my  soul ! 

[Martial  symphony :  after  which^  choru»  uf  w^ 

men  sing.] 

L 

Pkspare  !  your  festal  rites  prepare ! 
Let  your  triumphs  rend  the  air ! 
Idol  gods  shall  reign  no  more : 
We  ue  living  Lord  adore ! 
Let  heathen  hosts  oa  human  helpe  repose. 
Since  Israel's  God  has  routed  Israel's  foes. 

IL 

Let  remotest  nations  know 

Proud  Goliath's  overthrow. 

Ftill'n  Fhilistia,  is  thy  trust, 

Dagon  mingles  with  the  dust ! 
Who  fears  the  Lord  of  Glory,  need  not  fear 
The  brazen  armour  or  the  lifted  spear. 

IIL 

See,  the  routed  squadron  fly  1 

Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky ! 

Kood  and  carnage  stain  the  field ! 

See  the  vanqnish'd  nations  yield ! 
Dismay  and  terror  fill  the  frighten'd  land. 
While  conq'ring  David  routs  the  trembling  band 

IV. 

Lo !  upon  the  tented  field 

Royal  Saul  has  thousands  kill'd ! 

Lo !  upon  th'  ensanguinM  plain 

David  has  ton  thousand  slain  ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  his  vanquisii'd  thousands  tell 
While  tenfidd  triumphs  David's  victories  swell. 


BELSH  AZZ  AR : 


A  SACRED  DRAMA. 


How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  How  art  thou  cut  down  to 
the  #^-iind,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations  I'-^Iaaiah, 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Balshazzak,  king  of  Babylon. 
NiiocRis,  the  queen  mother. 
Courtiers,  Astrologers,  Parasites. 


Danbl,  the  Jewish  Prophet 
Captive  Jews,  &o.  d^s. 


Scene — Babylon,    T%me — Night 
The  subject  Is  taken  from  the  fiflh  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel 

PART  L 

Scene-^Near  the  paJaee  of  Aa5^.^ 


DANIEL  AND  OAPHVC  JEWS.     ' 

Dan.  Parent  of  Life  and  Light!  Sole  Source 
ofGood! 


Whose  tender  mercies  through  the  tide  of  time. 
In  long  successive  order,  have  sustain'dt 
And  sav'd  the  sons  of  Israel !  Thou  whose  power 
Deliver'd  ri||^hteous  Noah  from  the  flood, 
The  whelmmg  flood,  the  grave  of  human  kind  ! 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  outstretch'd 
hand 
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fiflseood  young  Isaac  from  the  lifted  arm, 
Kais'd,  at  thy  bidding,  to  devote  a  son, 
An  only  son,  doomM  by  hb  sire  to  die: 
(O  saYiiig  faith,  by  each  obedience  provM ! 
O  bleat  obedience,  hallowM  thus  by  &ith ! 
Thoa,  who  in  mercy  sav'dst  the  chosen  race 
In  the  wild  desert,  and  didst  there  sustain  them 
By  wonder-working  love,  though  they  rebelled 
Asxd  murmor'd  at  the  miracles  that  savM  them ! 
O  hear  thy  serrant  Daniel !  hear  and  help  V 
ThiMi,  whose  almighty  power  did  after  raise 
SucoessiTe  feeders  to  defend  our  race ; 
Who  sentest  valiant  Joshua  to  the  field. 
The  people's  champion,  to  the  conquVing  field, 
Where  the  revolving  planet  of  the  night, 
Suspended  in  her  radiant  round,  was  stayM; 
And  the  bright  son  arrested  in  his  coarse, 
^ajModoQaly  stood  still ! 

CHORUS  OF  JZWS. 

L 
What  ailM  thee,  that  thou  stood'st  still, 
0  son !  nor  did  thy  flammg  orb  decline ! 
And  thou,  O  moon !  in  AjaIon*s  low  vale, 
Why  didst  thoa  long  before  thy  period  siiine  7 

Was  it  at  Joshua's  dread  command, 
He  leader  of  the  Israelitish  band  7 
Yes— at  a  mortal  bidding  both  stood  still ; 
Tvas  Joshua's  word,  but  'twas  Jehovah's  will. 

IlL 

What  aB-controlling  hand  had  force 
To  stop  eternal  Nature's  constant  course  7 
T%e  wind'ring  moon  to  one  fiz'd  spot  confine, 
Kit  His  whose  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shine  7 

Dm,  O  Thoa !  who,  when  thy  discontented 
host, 
Tir'd  of  Jehovah's  rule,  desir'd  a  king, 
In  anger  gav'st  them  Saul ;  and  then  again 
Did'et  wrest  the  regal  sceptre  from  his  hand 
To  give  it  David-^David,  best  belov'd ! 
niastrions  David !  poet,  prophet,  king ; 
Thou  who  did'st  suffer  Solomon  the  wise 
To  build  a  glorious  Temple  to  thy  name,-— 
Obear  thy  servants,  and  forgive  us  too! 
if  by  severe  necessity  compell'd, 
We  warship  here— we  have  no  temple  now : 
Altar  or  sanctuary  none  is  left. 

CHORUS  OF  JKWS. 

0  JuDAH !  let  thy  captive  sons  deplore 

Thy  &r-fam'd  temple 's  now  no  more  ! 
FiU'n  is  thy  sacred  fane,  thy  glory  gone  I 
Fallen  is  thy  temple,  Solomon  ! 

Ne*er  did  Barbaric  kinss  behold. 
With  all  their  shining  gems,  weir  burnish'd  gold, 

A  fane  so  perfect,  bright,  and  fair : 
For  God  himself  was  wont  t*  inhabit  there. 

Between  the  cherubim  his  glory  stood. 
While  the  high-priest  alone  the  daaoding  splen- 
dour Tiew'd. 
How  fondly  did  the  Tyrian  artist  strive. 

His  name  to  latest  time  should  live ! 
9och  wealth  the  stranger  wonder'd  to  behold : 
Gold  were  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold* 

Of  eedar  such  an  ample  store, 
Eifaaosted  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more. 
Bendhug^  before  the  Ruler  of  the  sky. 

Well  might  the  royal  founder  cry. 


Fiird  with  an  holy  dread,  a  rev'rend  fear. 
Win  God  in  very  deed  inhabit  here  7 

The  heaven  of  heavens  beheatli  his  feet. 
Is  for  the  brig     inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangels  prostrate  wait  his  high  com 
mands. 
And  will  ho  deign  to  dwell  in  temples  mad* 
with  han£  7 

'  [preme 

Dan,  Yes,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Pow'r  Si:ki 
Not  circumscrib'd  by  time,  nor  fix*d  to  spacf , 
Confin'd  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains. 
In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find  thee! 
E'en  in  the  burning  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Shadrach  and  the  holy  brotherhood : 
The  unhurt  martyrs  bless'd  Thee  in  the  flames , 
They  sought,  and  found  Thee  i  call'd,  and  Thou 
wast  there.' 

First  Jew.   How  chang'd  our  state!  Judah, 
thy  glory 's  fallen ! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  ezchang'd : 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obscene 
Insult  the  living  God ;  and  to  his  servants, 
The  priests  of  wretched  idols  made  with  hands, 
Show  contumelious  scorn. 

Dan,  'Tis  heaven's  high  will. 

Second  Jew,  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem ! 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov'd  image. 
E'en  in  the  giddy  hour  of  thoughtless  mirth ; 
If  I  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  walls 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow'rs-^ 
Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the  strains 
Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right  hand 
Forget,  with  sounds  symphonius,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son  to  Sion's  song. 

Firtt  Jew,  Oft  on  Euphrates'  ever  verdant 
banks  $ 

Where  drooping  willows  form  a  mournful  shade 
With  all  the  pride  which  prosp'rous  fortunes 

give. 
And  all  th'  unfeeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 

Th*  insulting  Babylonians  ask  a  song ; 

Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days  were  sung 

By  Korah's  sons,  or  heav'n-taught  Asaph  set 

To  lofliest  measures;  then  our  bursting  hearts 

Feel  all  their  woes  afresh ;  the  galling  chain 

Of  bondage  crushes  then  the  free-bom  soul 

With  wringing  anguish  from  the  trembling  hp 

Th'  unfinisn'd  cadence  falls ;  and  the  big  tear. 

While  it  relieves,  betrays  the  wo-fraught  soul. 

For  who  can  yiew  Euphrates'  pleasant  stream, 

Its  drooping  willows,  and  its  verdant  banks, 

And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 

The  piny  groves  of  fertile  Palestine, 

The  vales  of  Solyma,  and  Jordan's  streap . 

Dan.  Firm  faith  and  deep  submission  to  high 

heaven 

Win  teach  us  to  endure  without  a  murmur 

What  seems  so  hard.  Think  what  the  holy  host 

Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  have  wm 

tain*d. 

In  the  blest  cause  of  truth !  And  shaU  not  we, 

O  men  of  Judah !  dare  what  these  have  dar'd 

And  boldly  pass  through  the  refining  fire 

Of  fierce  afHiction  7  Yes,  be  witness,  Heaven ' 

Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death. 

Come  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  wiU, 

By  peril  to  confirm  and  prove  my  fiitth. 
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Oil .  I  wiiuid  d&re  yon  den  of  hnngpry  lions. 
Rather  than  pause  to  fill  the  task  assignM 
By  wisdom  Infinite.    Nor  think  I  boast, 
Not  in  myself,  bat  in  thy  strength  I  trust, 
Spirit  of  God! 

Fint  Jiw.        Prophet,  thy  words  support. 
And  raise  our  sinking  souls. 

Dan,  Behold  ^on  pakvoe; 

There  proud  Belshazzar  keeps  his  wanton  court ! 
I  knew  it  once  beneath  another  lord, 
His  grandsire,*  who  subdu'd  Jehoiachin, 
And  hither  brought  sad  Jadah*s  captive  tribes ; 
And  with  them  brought  the  rich  and  precious 

relics 
Of  ourfam'd  temple ;  all  the  holy  treasure. 
The  golden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cups, 
Which  graced,  in  happier  times,  the  sanctuary. 

Second  Jew.  May  He  to  whose  blest  use  they 
were  devoted, 
Preserve  them  from  pollution ;  and  once  more, 
In  his  own  gracious  time  restore  the  temple ! 

Dan.  I,  with  some  favonrM  youths  of  Jewish 
race 
Was  lodged  in  the  king's  palace,  and  instructed 
In  all  the  various  learning  of  the  East ; 
But  He,  on  whose  great  name  our  fathers  call*d. 
Preserved  as  from  the  perils  of  a  court, 
Warn*d  us  to  guard  our  youthful  appetites, 
And  still  with  holy  fortitude  reject 
The  pamp'ring  viands  Luxury  presented ; 
Fell  Luxury ;  more  perilous  to  youth 
Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chains : 

Second  Jew,  He  who  can  guard  'gainst  the 
low  baits  of  sense, 
Will  find  Temptations  arrows  hurtless  strike 
Against  the  brazen  shield  of  Temperance. 
For  *tis  th'  inferior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th'  immortal  light  within 

him; 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey. 
And  sink  th*  imprisoned  spirit  into  brute. 

Dan,  Twice,t  by  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  did  I  ex- 
pound 
Tc  0  visions  of  the  king ;  his  soul  was  touched, 
Ard  twice  did  he  repent,  and  prostrate  fall 
Be  fore  the  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
P(  w*r,  flattery,  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
When  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  his  palace 
He  view'd  the  splendours  of  the  royal  city, 
That  magazine  of  wealth,  which  proud  Euphra- 
tes 
Wafts  from  each  distant  comer  of  the  earth; 
When  he  beheld  the  adamantine  tow'ra. 
The  brazen  gates,  the  bulwarks  of  his  strength, 
The  pendant  gardens.  Art's  stupendous  wo». 
The  wonder  of  the  world  !  the  proud  Chaldean, 
Mad  with  th'  intoxicating  fumes  n^hich  rise 
When  uncontroird  ambition  grasps  at  once 
Dominion  absolute,  and  boundless  wealth, 
For^t  hit  was  a  man,  forgot  his  god ! 
This  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,'  he  cry'd ; 
My  wond'rous  pow'r,  my  godlike  arm  achiev'd 

It 
I  scorn  submission ;  own  no  Deity 
Above  my  own.* — While  the  blasphemer  spoke. 
The  wrath  of  Heav'n  inflicted  instant  yen. 
geance; 

*  Nebuehadjiexiar. 

t  Daniel,  chafk  ii.  and  iv. 


Stripp'd  him  of  that  bright  reason  he  ahut'd  ; 
And  drove  him  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of 
A  naked,  wretched,  helpless,  senseless  thtnf  ; 
Companion  of  the  brutes,  his  equals  now. 

First  Jew.    Nor  does  his  impious  grandson, 
proud  Belshazzar, 
Fall  short  of  his  offences ;  nay,  he  wants 
The  valiant  spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progenitor ;  for  Pleasure's  slave. 
Though  bound  in  silken  chains,  and  only  tied 
In  flowery  fetters,  seeming  light  end  loose. 
Is  more  subdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  victim 
Of  anger  or  ambition ;  these  indeed 
Burn  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-lived  fire ; 
While  pleasure  with  a  constant  flame  consunnes. 
War  slays  her  thousands,  but  destructive  Plea 

sure. 
More  fell,  more  fatal,  her  ten  thousands  skys : 
The  young  luxurious  king  she  fondly  wooa 
In  ev*ry  shape  of  am'rous  blandishment; 
With  adulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul  i 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  inflames 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o'er  his  couch, 
And  with  delicious  opiates  charms  biro  down. 
In  fttal  slumbers  bound.    Though  Babylon 
Is  now,  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prince; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Median  king ; 
Darius,  fam'd  for  conquest,  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city :  not  the  impending  horrors 
Which  ever  wait  a  siege  have  pow'r  to  wake 
To  thought  or  sense  th'  intoxicated  king. 

Dan,  E'en  in  this  night  of  universal  dread, 
A  mighty  army  threat'ningat  the  gates; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  a  feast 
Magnificently  impious,  meant  to  honour 
Belus,  the  fav'rite  Babylonish  idoL 
Lew'd  parasites  compoee  his  wanton  court. 
Whose  impious  flatt'ries  sooth  his  monstrob^ 

crimes : 
They  justify  his  vices  and  extol 
His  boastful  phrase,  as  if  he  were  some  god : 
Whate'er  he  says,  they  say ;  what  he  commands. 
Implicitly  they  do ;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  shouts  of  loud  acclaim; 
And  when  he  wounds  the  tortur'd  ear  of  Virtue, 
They  cry  **  All  hail !  Belshazzar  live  for  ever  !** 
To-night  a  thousand  nobles  fill  his  hall. 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the  court; 
All  but  his  virtuous  mother,  sage  Nitocrts : 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  impious  king  her  son ! 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midnight  fray, 
Nor  crowns  the  guilty  banquet  with  her  pre 


sence. 


The  royal  &ir  is  rich  in  every  virtue 

Which  can  adorn  the  queen  or  grace  the  wo* 


man. 


But  for  the  wisdom  of  her  prudent  counsels 
This  wretched  empire  had  been  long  undone. 
Not  fam'd  Semiramis,  Assyria's  pride. 
Could  boast  a  brighter  mind  or  firmer  ml ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  reign  of  Merodach,* 
Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jehoiachin, 
Grown  gray  in  a  close  prison's  horrid  gloom. 
He  freed  from  bondage;  brought  the  hoary 
king 

*  9  Kings,  ehap.  xxiv. 
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lo  teste  onoe  more  the  long -forgotten  sweets 
Of  liberty  and  light,  BastainM  his  acre, 
Poar'd  in  his  woands  the  lenient  balm  of  kind- 


And  blest  his  setting  hoar  of  lift  with  peace. 

[Sotaid  of  trumpets  U  heard  at  a  distance. 
First  Jew.  That  sound  proclaims  the  banqoet 

is  begun. 
Second  Jew.   Hark!  the  licentious  uproar 

grrows  more  loud. 
The  vanlted  roof  resounds  with  shouts  of  mirth, 
And  the  firm  palace  shakes !  Retire  my  friends ; 
This  madness  Lb  not  meet  for  sober  ears. 
If  any  of  our  race  were  found  so  near, 
Twoold  bat  expose  us  to  the  rode  attack 
Of  ribaldry  obscene  and  impious  jests 
From  these  mad  sons  of  Belial,  more  inflamed 
To  deeds  of  riot  by  the  wanton  feast 
Dan.  Here  part  we  then !  but  when  again  to 

meet 
Who  knows,  save  heaven  ?  Yet,  O  my  friends ! 

Ifeel 
An  impaise  more  than  human  stir  my  breast 
Wrapt  in  prophetic  Tision,*  I  behold 
Things  hid'aa  yet  from  mortal  sight    I  see 
The  dartof  Tengeance  tremble  in  the  air, 
Ere  long  to  pierce  the  impious  king.  £*en 

now 
The  desiJating  angrel  stelks  abroad, 
And  brandishes  alofl  the  two-edg'd  sword 
Of  retribation  keen ;  he  soon  will  strike, 
And  Babylon  shall  weep  as  Sion  wept 
F^  bat  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see 
This  qaeen  of  cities  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
Tiiis  haoHity  mbtress  of  the  kneelin?  world. 
How  shall  she  sit  dishonour'd  in  the  dust, 
Ib  tamiahM  pomp  and  solitary  wo ! 
How  shall  she  shroud  her  glories  in  the  dark, 
And  in  opprobrious  silence  hide  her  head ! 
Lament,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Chaldea ! 
For  thou  shalt  fall !  imperial  queen,  shalt  fall ! 
Xo  more    Sidonian    robes    shall   grace    thy 

limbs. 
To  porple  garments  sackcloth  shall  succeed , 
And  sordid  dust  and  ashes  shall  supply 
llie  odorous  nard  and  cassia.  Thou,  who  said*st 
I  AS,  and  there  is  none  beside  me  :  thou, 
E'en  thoo,  imperial  Babylon,  shalt  fall ! 
Thj  glory  quite  ecUpsM !  The  pleasant  sound 
Of  viol  and  of  harp  shall  charm  no  more ; 
Nor  80D^  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard, 
Bespoaaive  to  the  lute's  luxurious  note  : 
Bat  the  loud  bittern's  cry,  the  raven's  croak. 
The  bat's  feU  scream,  the  lonely  owl's  dull 

plaint, 
hod  ev*ry  hideous  bird,  with  ominous  shriek, 
lall  scare  ajBfrighted  Silence  from  thy  walls  : 
tHiile  Desolation,  snatching  from  the  hand 
Of 'Hme  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  aloft. 
Or  stalks  in  dreadful  maiesty  abroad. 
I  tee  th*  exterminating  nend  advance, 
Tea  now  I  see  her  glare  with  horrid  joy, 
See  tower's  imperial  mould'ring  at  her  touch ; 
Sos  glances  on  the  broken  batttoment, 
%e  eyes  the  crumbling  column,  and  enjoys 
The  work  of  ages  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
Toen,  pointing  to  the  mischiefs  bhe  has  made, 
Exolung  cries.  This  once  was  Babylon ! 

*  B(c  tbe  rropiwcies  of  Isaiab,  chap,  xlvii.  and  otbers. 


PART  II. 

Scene — the  court  of  Belshaxzar.  The  Hng  seat- 
ed on  a  magnijiceni  throne.  )Prtnce«,  nobles^ 
and  attendants.  Ladies  of  the  court,  JfvsM 
— A  superb  banquet, 

\st  cour.    {rises  and  Jmeels.)    Haul  mighty 

king! 
3d  cour.        Belshazzar,  live  for  ever  I 
3d  cour.  Sun  of  the  world,  and  light  of  kings, 

all  hail ! 
4th  cour.  With  lowly  rev'rence,  such  as  best 
becomes 
The  humblest  creatures  of  imperial  power. 
Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee ! 
Princes  far  fam'd,  and  dames  of  high  descent 
Yet  all  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  boast  of  beauty, 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awful  eye ! 
And  lives  or  dies  as  the  king  frowns  or  smiles !  ' 
Bel.  This  is  such  homage  as  becomes  your 
loves. 
And  suits  the  mighty  monarch  of  mankind, 
5th  tour.    The  bending  world  should  pros* 
trate  thus  before  thee ; 
And  pay  not  only  praise  but  adoration  ! 
Belshazzar  {rises  and  comes  fonoard.) 
Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  self-denial ; 
Let  envious  Poverty  and  snarling  Age 
Proudly  declaim  against  the  joys  they  know 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Je^rs,  who  fondly  hope 
Some  fancied  heaven  hereafter,  mortify. 
And  lose  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Our  gods  may  promise  less,  but  give  us  more 
111  could  my  ardent  spirit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  hungry  hope. 
Let  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul. 
Call  their  blunt  feelings  virtue  :  let  them  drudge, 
In  regular  progpression,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  dnty  and  of  daily  toil; 
And  when  they  want  the  genius  to  be  happy, 
Believe  their  harsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  we  should  enjoy : 
Why  give  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetites  7 
And  why  the  means  to  crown  them  with  indul- 
gence 7 
To  burst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the  vulgar. 
Is  noble  daring. 

ls(  cour.  And  is  therefore  worthy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 
Zd  cour.    Behold  a  banquet  which  the  gods 

might  share ! 
Bel.  To-night,  my  friends,  your    monarch 
shall  be  blest 
With  ev'ry  various  joy  j  to-night  is  ours ; 
Nor  shall  the  envious  gods,  woo  view  our  bdsSi 
And  sicken  as  they  view,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  the  East; 
The  odorous  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh. 
The  liquid  amber  and  the  fragant  gums, 
Rob  Gilead  of  its  balms,  Belshazzar  bids, 
And  leave  the  Arabian  groves  without  an  odour. 
Bring  freshest  flow'rs,  exhaust  the  blooming 

spring. 
Twine  the  green  myrtle  with  the  short  liv'd 

rose; 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  garland  fades. 
We'll  learn  to  snatch  the  fogitive  delight, 
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And  grtMp  the  flyings  joy  ere  it  escapes  us. 

Come — fill  the  smiling  goblet  for  the  king ; 

Belshazzar  will  not  let  &  moment  |mis0 

UnmarkM  by  some  enjoyment  t  The  full  bowl 

Let  erery  guest  partake ! 

[CourtUn  kned  and  drink. 
Ist  cour  Here*8  to  the  king ! 

Light  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth, 

Whose  word  is  fate  I 
Bel,  Yes ;  we  are  Ukest  gods 

When  we  have  pow*r,  and  use  it.    What  is 
wealth 

But  the  rich  means  to  gratify  desire  ? 

I  will  not  have  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  thought, 

That  shall  not  know  fruition.  What  is  empire  7 

The  privilege  to  punish  and  enjoy : 

To  feel  our  pow*r  in  toaking  others  fear  it ; 

To  taste  of  Pleasure's  cup  till  we  grow  ^ddy, 

And  think  ourselves  immortal !  This  is  empire ! 

My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys : 

Bhut  from  the  sprightly  world,  and  all  its 

charms, 
In  cumbrous  majesty,  in  sallen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dignity  thev  liv'd ; 
Far  from  the  sight  of  an  admiring  world. 
That  world,  whose  gaze  makes  half  the  charms 

of  greatness; 
They  nothing  knew  of  empire  but  the  name, 
Or  saw  it  in  the  looks  of  trembling  slaves ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royalty  was  care. 
But  I  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Youth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  mo  to  be 

blest, 
And  Pow'r  and  Pleasure  draw  with  equal  fi>roe 
And  sweet  attraction  :  both  I  will  embrace 
In  quick  succession ;  this  is  Pleasure's  day ; 
Ambition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereafler ; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  age. 
The  lust  of  pow'r  shall  lord  it  uncontroll'd, 
When  all  the  gen*rous  feelings  grow  obtuse, 
And  stern  Dominion  holds,  with  rlM  hand. 
His  iron  rein,  and  sits  and  sways  uone. 
Bat  youth  is  Pleasure's  hour  ! 

Ut  cour.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  with  official  counsel  would  oppose 
The  king's  desire,  whose  slightest  wish  is  law ! 
Bel.  Now  strike  the  loud-ton'd  lyre  and  softer 
lute; 
Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.   Where  are  those  cunning  men 
Who  boost,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  measur'd 

sweetness, 
To  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame, 
And  cool  them  at  their  will  ?  who  know  the  art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  forth. 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the  mind, 
Yield  to  the  pow'rful  sympathy  of  sound, 
Obedient  to  the  master's  artful  hand. 
Such  magic  is  song !  Then  give  me  song ; 
Yet  not  at  first  such  soul  dissolving  strains 
As  melt  the  soften'd  sense ;  but  such  bold  mea- 
sures 

As  may  inflame  ray  spirit  to  despise 

Th*  ambitious  Persian,  that  presumptuous  boy. 

Who  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  city. 

And  menaces  th'  invincible  Belshazzar. 

[A  grand  concert  of  mu$ic,  after  which  an  ode.] 

In  vain  shall  Persian  Cyrus  dare 
With  great  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  war : 

In  vain  Darius  shall  combine, 


Darius  leader  of  the  Median  line ; 

While  fair  Euphrates'  stream  our  walls  protaote 

And  great  Belshazzar's  self  our  fate  directs. 

War  and  famine  threat  in  vain, 

While  this  demi-god  shall  reign ! 
Let  Persia's  prostrate  king  confess  his  pow'r. 
And  Media's  monarch  dread  his  vengeful  Jbonr 

On  Dora's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  Belus,t  whom  the  nations  own ; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  burnish'd  gold. 
And  richest  offerings  his  bright  altars  crown 

To-night  his  deity  we  here  adore. 
And  due  libations  speak  his  mighty  powV. 

Yet  Belus'  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Chaldea's  thtone. 

Great  Belshazzar  like  a  God, 

Rules  the  nations  with  a  nod  I 
To  great  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  crown'd ! 
Belshazzar's  name  the  echoing  roofs  rebound  ! 

Belsh.  EInoagh !  the  kindling  rapture  fires  my 
brain. 
And  my  heart  dances  to  the  flattering  sounds, 
I  feel  myself  a  god !  Why  not  a  god ! 
What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  worship'd  7 
What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperial  founder  1 
What  greater  Bolas,  to  whose  pow'r  divine 
We  raise  to-night  the  banquet  and  the  song 
But  youthful  heroes,  mortal,  like  myself. 
Who  by  their  daring  earn'd  divinity  ? 
They  were  but  men :  nay  some  were  less  than 

men. 
Though  now  rever'd  as  gods.  What  was  Anubis, 
Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adore  ?  A  dog ! 
And  shall  not  I,  young,  valiant,  and  a  king. 
Dare  more  1  do  more  7  exceed  the  boldest  £ghts 
Of  my  progenitors? — Fill  me  more  wine. 
To  cherish  and  exalt  the  ^oun^  idea,  {he  drinks  > 
Ne'er  did  Olympian  Jupiter  himself 
Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 

Ist  cour.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  possession. 
That  air.built  bliss  of  the  deluded  Jews, 
That  promis'd  land  of  milk  and  flowing  honey, 
What  could  that  fancy'd  Paradise  bestow 
To  matoh  these  generous  juices  ? 

Belfh.  Hold— enoogh ! 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought    By  Heav'n  I  will 

enjoy  it : 
A  glorious  thought!  which  will  exalt  to  rapture 
The  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  bestow 
A  yet  untastod  relish  of  delight 
Ut  cour.  What  means  the  king  ? 
BeUh.  The  Jews !  said'st  thou  the  Jews ! 

l8t  cour,  I  spoke  of  that  undone,  that  outcast 
people. 
Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow'r. 
The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  very  breath 
Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  kiAg. 
BeUh.  When  that  abandoned  race  was  hitliet 
brought, 

•  Daniel,  cbao.  iii. 

t  See  a  wy  line  description  of  the  temple  of  this  idol 
—The  tow*ring  fluie 
Of  Bel,  Chaldean  Jove,  surpaMinf  far 
That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Eloan  chieft 
Eait*d  to  their  thunderer  from  the  vpoili  of  war. 
Or  that  Ionic  where  th'  Epliesian  how'd 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Ei^ht  towers  arise. 
Each  ahove  each,  immeaflurabie  heisht, 
A  monament  at  once  of  eastern  pri&, 
And  ilaviflh  superstition,  Jtc 

J%4akami9r$^h  L 


(Devuted  to  tiwii  God,  and  held  mo«t  precioua) 
AmoDr   tlw  spoila  wbich  grao'd  Nsbunj'i* 

tniunptia. 
And  lodg'd  in  Babylon? 
'  Itt  cow.  O  kins  I  Uny  mn, 

a<I  cnr.  The  Jew*,  with  (apmtitiaoi  awe, 
bduld 
TttcM  ncnd  i^mbol*  of  Iheir  uicieot  ikith  : 
Not  Imb  eaptinty  abnUd  laght 
The  rev'reud  lavs  tha;  bear  thaas  holj  reliqiiea. 
Thongli  we  deride  theii  law,  and  actun  their 

Vet  nerar  hava  we  yet  to  bmnaii  aae 
Oeruted  ihem  rich  Taaaeli  aet  apirt 
To  »cwd  pmpoaea. 

Go— fetdi  them  hiLhar.    They  ahall  gna 


TUm  aev-boTD  i«T*rence  lor  the  help)e*a  Jewi  I 
'nu>  ftar  to  iDJare  Ibose  who  can't  lerenge  it' 
Send  Id  iba  aacred  traaaarj  in  haate, 
iel  all  be  bitbet  brought ; — who  aaawera  diaa. 


[Tliej  go  Ml. 
a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
Ponr'd  from  tim  precioni  SoggoBS  whitm  adom'd 

nto  traniport, 
lagui  insae  irnuiing,  pnymg  iBTielitea! 
I  liDfh  to  ibink  what  wild  dinniy  will  aeixe 

ibem 
Wbea  tbe;  aball  leara  the  dm  that  baa  been 


It, 


■t  iroitght  V 


DBu  DomDiy.  1  nrioe  oe  eamya  u>  ipeai. 
And  thrice  hia  timgue  reflia'd. 
BeUh.  ()B  a  Ua  trtnMiHg  vaia.)   Ye  myall 

Thoi)  ■nablaucB  Dfan  hand  !  iilnaire  fbrma' 
Ye  wild  fantaalic  imagea,  what  are  ye  T 
Dieid  ihadowa,  apeak !  Ejqilain  yoar  dark  m 

lentl 
Ye  will  not  anawer  me— Alai !  I  Teel 
I  am  a  mortal  now — My  failing  limlia 
Boflue  to  bear  me  np.     I  ant  no  god  I 
Grodi  do  not  trembla  thiu — Support  me,  ludd  me. 
Theae  kioien'd  joinls,  these  knee*  which  anile 

each  otber. 
Betray  I'm  but  a  man — a  weak  one  loo ! 

let  eim.  In  trntb,  *ti«  peasiDg  atrange,  and 
foil  of  horror ! 

Biiak.  Send  for  the  leam'd  magiciana,  every 
sage 
Wbo  deala  in  wiiard  tpella  and  magic  chaima, 
\8omt  go  anJ 

/ft  emirt.  How  taita  my  lord  tha  king  1 

Be»k.  Am  I  a  king  7 

What  pow'r  bare  1 1  Ye  lying  Blavsa,  I  am  not. 
Ob,  aool  diatracting  light !  bat  is  it  realT 
Perhaps  'tis  fancy  ol!,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mad  diitempfinitDre,  the  fumes  of  wine  1 
I'll  look  OD  it  no  more  ! — So — now  I'm  well ! 
I  am  a  king  again,  and  know  Dot  fear. 
And  yet  my  eyes  will  seek  that  fatal  spot. 
And  fondly  dwell  upon  the   sight  that  blast 

Again,  'tis  there  !  it  ii  notjiuicy's  work, 
I  aeo  it  stilt  <  'ti*  writlsi  on  the  wall ! 
I  see  the  writing,  but  the  viewloBs  writsr. 
Who !  what  is  he !  Oh,  horror  \  liorror !  horror 
It  cannot  lie  the  God  of  these  poor  Jews  ; 
For  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thua  affiict  ? 
3(f  enir.    Let  not  mv  Lord  tlw  kinr  be  thus 
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I  do  not  "^<^  7^^^.  homage,  but  your  help ; 
The  wprld  may  worship,  you  must  counsel  me. 
He  who  declares  the  secret  of  the  kioff, 
No  common  honours  shall  await  his  skiU ; 
Our  empire  shall  be  tax*d  for  his  reward. 
And  he  himself  shall  name  the  gift  he  wishes. 
A  splendid  scarlet  robe  shall  grace  his  limbe, 
His  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn: 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom :  He  shall  rule 
/The  third  in  rank  throughout  our  Babylon. 
^  Astr,   Such  reeompence    becomes   Bel. 

ehazzar*s  bountjr; 
Let  the  king  speak  the  secret  of  bis  soul ; 
Which  beard,  his  humble  creatures  shall  Ufifold. 
BeUh,  (potfite  to  the  vmU,)  Be  *t  ao—look  there 

— behdd  those  characters ! 
Nay,  do  not  start,  for  I  will  know  their  meaning ! 
Ha !  answer ;  spcAk,  or  instant  death  awaits  you ! 
What,  dumb !  all  dumb !  where  b  your  boasted 

skUl  ?  [  Tkey  emtfer  together. 

Keep  them  asunder — no  confederacy- 
No  secret  plots  to  make  your  tales  agree, 
Speak,  slaves,  and  dare  to  let  me  know  the 

worst!  [TItey  kneel 

let  Aatr,  O,  let  tlie  king  ibrgive  his  faithful 

servants ! 
2d  Aetr.  O  mitigate  our  threatened  doom  of 

death; 
If  we  declare,  with  mingled  grief  and  shame, 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Nor  what  these  mystic  characters  portend  ! 
BeUh.    Off  with  their  heads !  Ye  shall  not 

live  an  hour ! 
Curse  on  your  shallow  arts,  your  lying  science ! 
*Ti8  thus  you  practice  on  the  credulous  world. 
Who  think  you  wise  because  themselves  are 

weak ! 
But  miscreants,  ye  shall  die!  the  pow*r  to 

punish 
[s  all  that  I  have  left  me  of  a  king. 
Isf  eotir.  Great  sire,  suspend  their  punish' 

ment  a  while ; 
Behold  Nitoeris  comes,  thy  royal  mother ! 

Enter  Qukbn. 

Qiueen,  O  my  misguided  son ! 

Well  may*st  thou  wonder  to  behold  me  here : 
For  I  have  ever  shunnM  this  scene  of  riot. 
Where   wild   intemperance   and   dishonoorM 

mirth 
Hold  festival  impure.    Yet,  O  Belshazzar ! 
I  could  not  hear  the  wonders  which  befel, 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair : 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  of  my  soul 
At  thy  offences,  I'm  thy  mother  still ! 
Against  the  solemn  purpose  I  had  formM 
Never  to  mix  in  this  unhalk>w*d  crowd. 
The  wondrous  story  of  the  mystic  writine*. 
Of  strange  and  awnil  import,  brings  me  here ; 
If  hap*]y  I  may  show  some  like!y  means 
To  fathom  this  dark  mystery. 

Bel,  Speak,  O  queen ! 

My  list'ning  soul  shall  hang  upon  thy  words, 
And  prompt  obedience  follow  tnem  ! 

Queen,  Then  hear  me. 

Among  thv  captive  tribes  which  hither  came 
To  grace  Nebasssr's  triumph,  there  was  brought 
A  youth  nam*d  Daniel,  favoured  by  high  Heav*n 
With  pow*r  to  look  into  the  secret  page 
Of  dim  Futurity  s  mysterious  volume. 


The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  te  In  him: 
No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid. 
No  sentence  so  perplexM  but  he  can  solve  it  • 
He  can  unfold  the  dark  decrees  of  fate. 
Can  trace  each  crooked  labyrinth  of  tfaiooght, 
Each  winding  maze  of  doubt,  and  make  it 
And  palpable  to  sense.    He  twice  explainM 
The  monarches  mystic  dreams.    The  holy 
Saw,  with  prophetic  spirit,  what  befel 
The  king  long  after.    For  his  wond*rooe  skill 
He  was  rewarded,  honour*d,  and  caress'd. 
And  with  the  rulers  of  ChaMea  rank*d : 
Though  now,  alas !  thrown  by,  his  services 
Forgotten  or  neglected. 

Bel,  Send  with  speed 

A  message  to  command  the  holy  man 
To  meet  us  on  the  instant 

Niiocria,  I  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  pabiee , 
And  lo !  in  happy  season  see  he  eomes. 

Enter  Daniel, 

Bel,  Welcome,'  thrice  venerable  sage !  ap> 
proach. 
Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  great  fbrelather 
Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribes  of  Judah ! 

Daniel.  I  am,  O  king ! 

BeL        Then,  pardon,  holy  prophet ; 
Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongs. 
And  long  neglected  merit,  shut  thy  heart 
Agfainst  a  king*s  request,  a  suppliant  king ! 

Daniel,  The  God  I  worship  teaches  to  for 
give. 

Bel,  Then  let  thy  words  bring  comfort  to  my 
soul. 
I*ve  beard  the  spirit  of  the  ffods  is  in  thee ; 
That  thou  can*8t  look  into  we  fates  of  men. 
With  prescience  more  than  human  ! 

DanUl,  Hold,  O  king ! 

Wisdom  is  from  above ;  His  God*s  own  gift , 
I  of  myself  am  nothing;  but  from  Him 
The  little  knowledge  f  possess,  I  hold : 
To  him  be  all  the  glory ! 

Bd.  Then,0  Daniel! 

If  thou  indeed  dost  boast  that  wond*rons  gift, 
That  faculty  divine ;  look  there,  and  tell  me  ! 
O  say,  what  mean  those  mystic  characters  ? 
Remove  this  load  of  terror  from  my  soul. 
And  honours,  such  as  kings  can  give,  await 

thee. 
Thou  shalt  he  great  beyond  thy  souTs  ambition 
And  rich  above  thy  wildest  dream  of  wealth  : 
Clad  in  the  scarlet  robe  our  nobles  wear. 
And  grac*d  with  princely  ensigns  thou  shalt 

stand 
Near  our  own  throne,  and  third  within  oar  em 
pi  re. 

Daniel,  O  mighty  king,  thy  gifts  with  thee 
remain 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  others  fall. 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  scarlet  robe. 
Nor  yet  to  be  the  third  within  thy  realm. 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.    Honour,  fame, 
All  that  the  world  calls  great,  thy  crown  itself^ 
Could  never  satisfy  the  vast  ambition 
Of  an  immortal  spirit ;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow'r  of  giving ;  my  high  hopes 
Reach  also  to  a  crown — ^but  *tis  a  crown 


Unfading  and  etemaL 
1ft  cour. 


WoDd*roas  man  1 


r 
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Oor  priMlttMcbnD  tath  noCloitf. 

Danid.  Yet,  O  king ! 

Hioogh  aH  miBiovM  bj  gfrandeur  or  by  gift, 
I  will  onfoU  the  high  decree  of  Hea?eD, 
And  •Cimight  declare  the  myslery. 

BeL  Speak,  O  profhet! 

UndeL  Prepare  to  hear  what  tuoge  have  eel- 
dom  heard; 
Prepare  to  hear  what  courtiers  aeldom  tell, 
Prepare  to  hear  the  IVath.    The  mighty  God, 
Who  mlee  the  sceptres  and  the  hearts  of  kings, 
Gsve  thy  leaownM  forefather*  liere  to  reign, 
With  Mwh  extent  of  empire,  weight  of  pow'r, 
And  greatnen  of  dominion,  the  wide  earth 
Trenikd  beneath  the  terror  of  his  name. 
And  kJjigdoms  stood  or  fell  as  he  decreed. 
Oh !  diDgsffoiis  iHnnaole  of  pow'r  supreme ! 
Who  can  stand  safe  vpon  its  treach^rons  top, 
Behold  the  gasng  prostrate  world  below, 
Whom  depth  and  distance  into  pigmies  shrink, 
And  not  grow  giddy !  Babyhm's  great  king 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  a  heljrfeas  man, 
Sdbject  to  pain,  and  sin,  and  death,  like  others  ! 
Bat  who  ahali  fight  against  Omnipotence  ? 
Or  whe  hath  ha^en*d  his  obdurate  heart 
Aninst  the  Majesty  of  HeavHi,  and  prosper*d  7 
The  God  he  hath  insolted  was  a^nff*d ; 
From  em|Mre,  ftom  the  joys  of  social  life. 
He  drove  him  forth ;  extingmshM  reason's  lamp ; 
QoenehM  that  bright  spark  of  deity  within ; 
Gonqnird  him  imh  the  fereit  bmtee  to  loam 
For  ssanfty  pasture ;  and  the  monntain  dews 
Fell,  oold  and  wet,  on  his  defenceless  head. 
Tin  he  confeas'd, — ^Let  men,  let  monarehs  hear ! 
Tin  be  oonfess'd,  Pridi  was  not  mads  for  man. 

iVicstrvs.  O  awAil  instance  of  divine  displea- 


BeL  Proceed !'  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  fiz'd  at- 


O  king !  thy  grandsite  not  in  vain 

badnnn^d, 
I^  frosn  his  enor  thon  hadst  leamt'the  truth, 
ile  stor^  of  his  fall  thou  oft  has  heard. 
Bat  has  it  taoght  thee  wisdom  ?  Thou  like  biro, 
Hut  been  ehte  with  pow'r,  and  mad  with  pride, 
like  him,  thon  hast  defy'd  the  living  God. 
X&y,  to  bold  thoogfats  bast  added  &ed»  more 

bold. 
ThoQ  hast  outwrought  the  pattern  he  bequeathe 

thee, 
Asd  qnsfts  outgone  example ;  hast  profiui*d 
With  impioos  hand,  the  vessels  of  the  temple : 
Thme  vessels  sanctify'd  to  holiest  use, 
Thoa  hast  poUntsd  with  unhalIow*d  lips, 
Aad  mm/dB  the  instroments  of  fenl  debanofa, 
Tboa  hast  ador*d  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
Vib,  aenseless  deities,  the  work  of  hands : 
Bat  HE,  THE  KiNQ  07  Kiiras,  and  lioan  op  i/)ri>s, 
In  whom  exists  thy  life,  thy  soul,  thy  breath, 
Qb  whom  thy  being  hangs,  thou  hast  deny*d. 
Ise  cofln*.  (aside  to  ike  oi^e.)  With  what  an 

holy  bohiness  he  reproves  him ! 
2d  eovr.  Soch  is  the  fearless  confidence  of 


And  such  the  righteous  couKage  those  maintain 
Who  pidad  the  cause  of  truth.    The  soiaUest 

word 
Be  utters  had  been  death  to  half  the  court 

•  WebofAsdnsnar 


BeL  Now  let  the  mystic  writing  be  e3tplatn*d 

Thrice  venerable  sage ! 

DafdeL  O  mighty  king ! 

Hear  then  its  awful  Import :  Anrs'n  hae  nam 

&er'd 
Tky  daye  of  royalty^  and  soon  vnU  end  them. 
Out  Grid  kae  weighed  thee  in  the  even  bakince 
Of  hie  ewn  hdy  2ato,  and yEnds  thee  wmtiHng: 
And  last  tky  Hngdmn  ehaU  he  wreetedfrem  thee. 
And  know,  the  mede  and  PeniauehmUpeeeeee  it 

BeL  (sferts  vp.)  Prophet,  when  shall  this  be  7 

DonieL  In  God's  own  time ; 

Here  my  comiuiBsion  ends;  I  may  not  ottsr 
More  than  t}.oa*st  lieard;  but  oh!  remember 

king! 
Thy  days  are  numbered :  hear,  repent  and  live 

BeL  Say,  prophet,  what  can  penitence  avail 
If  Heaven's  deoreee  immutaUy  are  fiz*d« 
Can  pray*rs  avert  our  fate  ? 

DonieL  They  change  our  hearts, 

And  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
'Tis  man  that  alters ;  God  is  still  the  same. 
Condt^ioimi  are  all  Heav'n's covenants: 
And  when  th'  uplifted  thunder  is  withheld, 
*Tis  pray'r  that  deprecates  th*  impending  bott 
Grood  Hezekiah's*  da^s  were  nnmber'd  too; 
But  penitence  and  faith  were  mighty  pleas : 
At,  Mercy's  throne  they  never  plead  in  vain. 

[He  ie  geing, 

Bel,  Stay,  prophet,  and  receive  thy  promised 

gift; 

The  scarlet  robe  and  princely  chain  are  thine 
And  let  my  herald  publish  through  the  land 
That  Daniel  stands,  in  dignity  and  pow'r. 
The  third  in  Babylon.   These  just  rewards 
Thou  well  may'st  claim,  though  sad  thy  pre 
phecy ! 

C2»een.  Be  not  deceiv'd  my  son !  nor  let  thy 
soul 
Snatch  an  uncertain  moment's  treach'roos  rest. 
On  the  dread  brink  of  that  tremendous  gulf 
Which  yawns  beneath  thee. 

Jkmik.  O  unhappy  king. 

Know  what  must  happen  once  ntay  ^ppen  soon. 
Remember  that  'tis  terrible  to  meet 
Great  evils  unprepar*d !  and,  O  Belshaxm  ! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  dismay  and  death. 
Remember  thou  wast  warn'd !  and,  O  remember. 
Warnings  despis'd  sre  condemnations  then. 

[Exeunt  Daniel  and  Queen, 

BeL    'Tis  well^my  soul  shakes  off  its  load 
of  care: 
'Tis  only  the  obscure  is  terrible. 
Imagination  framei  events  unknown. 
In  wild  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin, 
And  what  it  fears  creates  !-^I  know  the  wont ; 
And  awfiil  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  have  to  dread ! 
What  is  remote  may  be  uncertain  too ! — 
Ha !  princes !  hope  breaks  in! — This  may  not 
be. 

let  esur.  Perhaps  this  Daniel  is  in  league 
with  Persia; 
And  brib'd  by  C^ras  to  report  these  horrorsr 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thy  imperial  mind. 

Bel,  Tis  very  like. 

3d  eour,  Retam  we  to  the  banquet 

BeL  Dare  we  ventare  ? 

*  2  Cbron.  chap.  sxxiU.    baiah,  diap  luviii. 
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34.  eMT.  Let  not  this  draamiiiir  Mer  disturb 
the  king. 
A|rain0t  the  pow'r  of  Cyrns  and  the  Mede 
Ib  Babylon  eeeore.    Her  braien  ^tee 
Mock  all  attempts  to  force  them.    Prond  Ea- 

phrates, 
A  vat'ry  bulwark,  guards  our  ample  city 
From  ail  assailants.    And  within  the  walls 
Of  this  stQpendous  capital  are  lodg'd 
Such  vast  profisions,  such  exhansttess  stores, 
As  a  twice  ien  years  si^;e  could  never  waste. 
BcL  (isiirssM  km.)  My  better  genins !  Safe 
in  such  resoorces, 
I  mock  the  prophets—Torn  me  to  the  banquet ! 
IA»  they  are  going  to  reMume  their  pUtee9  at  the 
kmquet,  a  dreadful  uproar  ie  heard,  tumuUu- 
SMS  eriee^  and  toarlike  eounde.   All  Hand  ter- 
rified. Enter  eotdiere  with  their  eiporde  drawn 
and  woundedJl 

Soldier.  Oh,  helpless  Babylon  !  Oh,  wretched 
kin^! 
Cbaldaa  is  no  more,  the  Mede  has  oonqnerM ! 
The  victor  Cyms,  like  a  mighty  torrent 
Comes  mshittg  on,  and  maru  his  way  with  roini 
Destmotion  is  at  hand ;  escape  or  perish. 

Bel.  ImpoesiUs !  Villain  and  slaye  thoa  ly*st ! 
Eophrates  and  the  braxen  gates  secure  ns. 
While  those  remain,  Belshaazar  laoghs  at  dan* 
jrer. 
SMier*  Euphrates  is  diverted  fWmi  its  coarse; 
The  brazen  ^ates  are  burst,  the  city  *s  taken ; 
Thyself  a  pns*ner,  and  thy  empire  loM. 
Bel.  Oh,  prophet !  I  remember  thee  indeed ! 

I  He  rune  out    Tkey  fallow  in  the  utmoet  confu^ 

iion.] 

Enter  eeveral  Jewe,  Medee,  and  BahylonianeJ' 

let  Jew,  He  comes,  he  comes!  the  long  pre- 
dicted prince. 
Cms,  the  destined  instrument  of  Heaven, 
To  free  our  captive  nation,  and  restore 
Jehovah's  temple.  Cama^  marks  his  way. 
And  Conquest  sits  upon  his  plume  crowned  helm. 

2d  Jew.  What  noise  is  that? 

let  Jew.  Hark !  'tis  Belshassar's  voice ! 

Bd.  (ioi<&otit,)  O  soldier,  spare  my  life,  and 
aid  my  flight ! 
Such  treasures  shall  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.    1 11  be  thy  sIsTe; 
I  '11  yield  my  crown  to  Cyrus ;  111  adore 
His  gods  and  thine^ini  kneel  and  kiss  thy  fbet, 
And  worship  thee. — It  is  not  mudh  I  utk-^ 
^  *11  live  in  bondage,  beggary  and  pain, 
JO  thou  but  let  me  Uve. 

Soldier.  Die,  tyrant,  die ! 

Bil.  O Daniel!  Daniel!  Daniel! 

Enter  Soldier. 

Soldisr.  Belshassar  It  dead  ! 

rhe  wretehed  king  breath*d  out  his  fiuioas  soul 
In  that  tremendous  groan. 

lit  Jew.  Belshanar*s  dead ! 

Then,  Judah,  art  thou  free !  The  tyrant's  fiJlen ! 
Ferofalem,  JeroMJsm  is  fine ! 


PART  ni. 

Bntmr  Damikl  0nd  Jew. 


Dan.  Bel  boweth  down,*  and  haqghly  N^te 

stoops! 
The  idols  faU ;  the  god  and  worshipper 
Together  fall !  together  thev  bow  down ! 
Each  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
O,  Babylon,  where  is  thy  refuge  now  f 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  meant  to  BaTOv 
Pervert  thee ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane ! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  Chaldea? 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  ?— Oh,  Lord  ^  life 
Thou  very  God  !  so  fall'thy  foes  beibre  thee ! 
let  Jew.  So  fell  beneath  the  terrors  of  Tfaj 

name 
The  idol  Chemoeh,  Moab's  empty  trust ; 
So  Amroonitish  Moloch  sunk  he&n  Thee ; 
So  feU  PhiUstine  Dagon :  so  shaU  fall. 
To  time's  remotest  period,  all  thy  Ibea, 
Triumphant  Lord  of  Hosts ! 

Daniel.  How  chang'd  our  &!•  * 

Not  for  myself,  O  Judah !  but  fi>r  thee 
I  shed  these  tears  of  joy.    For  I  no  more 
Must  view  the  cedars  which  adorn  the  braw 
Of  Syrian  Lebanon ;  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  pleasant  stream,  O  Jordan !  nor  the  flocks 
Which  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Judea ; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shall  review 
Or  Carmel'a  heights,  or  Sharon's  flow'ry  vales. 
I  must  remain  in  Babylon !  So  Heav'n, 
To  whose  awards  I  bow  me,  has  decreed. 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee,  Salem !  I  am  old ; 
And  few  and  toilsome  are  my  days  to  come. 
But  we  shaU  meet  in  those  celestial  dimes, 
Compar'd  with  which  created  glories  sink ; 
Where  sinners  shall  have  pow'r  to  liann  nt 

more, 
And  martyr'd  Virtue  rests  her  weaiy  head. 
Though  ere  my  day  of  promis'd  grace  shall 

oome, 
I  shall  b^  tried  by  perils  strange  and  new; 
Nor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  leara'd. 
Till  I  have  seen  the  captive  tribes  restor'd. 
let  Jew.  And  shall  we  view,  enee  more,  thy 

hailow'd  towers. 
Imperial  Salem  ? 

I>an.  Yes,  my  youthful  friends ! 

You  shall  behold  the  second  temple  rim,t 
With  grateful  eestacy ;  but  we,  your  sires. 
Now  bent  with  hoary  age ;  we,  whose  charm'd 

eyes 
Beheld  the  matchless  glories  of  the  first. 
Should  weept  rememb'ring  that  we  onoo  bad 

seen 
That  model  of  perfection ! 

^d  Jeis.  Never  more 

Shall  such  a  wond'rous  structure  gnee  the 

eartli! 
Dan,  Well  have  yov  borne  aflfiction,  man  of 

Judah! 
Well  have  sustain'd  your  portion  of  distress  - 
And,  unrepining,  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  adverse  fortune  I  Hsppier  days  await  yoik 
O  guard  against  the  penis  of  success ! 
Prosperitr  dissolves  the  yielding  soot. 
And  the  bright  sun  of  shining  fortune  melts 
The  firmest  virtue  down.    Beware  my  friends^ 
Be  neatly  caotioas  of  orosperity ! 
Defend  your  sliding  hearts ;  and,  trembling, 

think 
How  those,  who  bufietted  Affliction's  waves 
•  Iiai&h,  chap.  zlvK  f  Bva.  chap.  i. 
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With  Tig'roat  Yirtne,  sunk  in  Pleasure's  calm. 
He,*  wk>  of  special  g^raoe  had  been  allow'd 
To  rear  the  haOowM  fane  fo  Israers  God, 
Bf  ^peahh  eormpted,  and  by  ease  deheaob'd, 
Foraook  the  God  to  whom  he  raisM  the  fane ; 
And,  rank  in  sensnal  sloth,  consomM  his  days 
In  tUs  idobtroQB  rites,— >Nor  think,  my  sons, 
That  Tirtae  in  seqnesterM  tolitudt 
Is  always  foand.    Within  the  inmost  sonl  / 
Tha  hidden  tempter  larks ;  nor  less  betrays 
In  the  itiH  seeming  safety  of  retreat, 
Than  where  the  world  her  snares  entangling 

tpieads. 
More  risible  to  sense.  Gnard  every  thoagfat : 
Who  thinks  himself  secure  is  half  undone ; 
For  Sin,  onwateh^d,  may  reach  the  sanctuary : 
Tis  not  the  pkoe  preserres  us.    Righteous  Lot 

*  SoIomoB. 


StemM  the  strong  cunent  of  CSorruptlon^i  tide, 
E^en  in  polluted  Sodom ;  aaib  be  livM, 
While  circumspective  Virtue's  watchful  eye 
Was  anxiously  awake :  but  in  the  shada, 
Far  fiom  the  obvious  perils  which  alarm 
With  palpable  temptation,  secret  sin 
EnsnarM  his  soul ;  he  trusted  in  himself; 
Secori^  betray'd  bim,  and  he  ML 

fid.  Jew.  Thy  prudent  oounsels  in  our  hearts 
shall  live. 
As  if  a  pen  of  adamant  had  grav'd  them. 

1st  Jtw.    The  dawn  approaches ;  let  us  part, 
my  friend. 
Secure  of  peace,  since  tjfranny  is  fallen. 

Dan.  So  perish  all  thme  enemies,  O  Lord ; 
So  mighty  God,  shall  perish  all  who  seek 
Corrupted  pleasures  in  the  turbid  wavee 
Of  life's  polluted  stream,  and  madly  quit 
The  living  fountain  of  perennial  grace ! 


DANIEL: 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  oometh  in  his  stead. 

Pmerh9  ofStiom^H. 

On  peat  dee  plus  grands  rois  surprendre  la  justice. 

Incapable  de  tromper, 

lis  out  peine  a  s'echapper 

Dee  pieges  de  I'artifioe. 
Un  ooeor  noble  ne  pent  soupconner  en  autrui 

La  bassesse  et  la  malioe 

Qn'il  ne  sent  point  en  lui. 

Either.    JVagedU  de  Raeine. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA.  « 

Dakiob,  king  of  liedia  and  Baby Ioil  Asism,  a  young  Median  lord,  friend  and 

PwaiiififflM  ^^i,^  •«-.«;—  f^  TUtiSiif  convert  to  Daniel, 

g^;^;;;;^  J  oourUers,  enemies  to  DanieL       d^„^ 

Seem^^7%e  cUy  ofBahifUn. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 


PART  I. 

PBAAlUCn,  BOaAMUS. 

Pkmr.  Tks  ! — I  have  noted  with  a  jealous  eye, 
the  pow'r  of  this  new  fav'rite !  Daniel  reigns, 
Aod  not  Darius !  Daniel  guides  the  springs 
Which  move  this  mi|f  hty  empire.  High  he  sits, 
Bopreme  in  favour  with  both  prince  and  people. 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  our  Median  lords. 
Tamely  to  crouch  and  bend  the  supple  knee 
To  t2u«  new  god !  By  Mithras,  'tis  too  much ! 
Shall  ^reat  Arbaces'  race  to  Daniel  bow ! 
A  foreigner,  a  captive,  and  a  Jow  7 
Something  must  be  devb'd,  and  that  right  soon, 
To  ebsike  his  credit 

&r.  Rather  hope  to  shake 

The  mountain  pine,  whose  twisting  fibres  clasp 
The  earth,  deep  rooted !  Rather  hope  to  shake 


,  The  Scythian  Taurus  from  his  central  base ! 
No— Daniel  sits  too  absolute  in  pow'r, 
Too  firm  in  favour,  for  the  keenest  shaft 
Of  nicely-aiminff  jealousy  to  reach  him. 

Pkar.  Rather  ne  sits  too  high  to  sit  securely^ 
Yes !  he  has  reach'd  thkt  pinnacle  of  pow'r 
Which  oloeely  touches  on  depression's  verge.. 
Hast  thou  then  liv'd  in  courts  7  hast  thou  grown 

Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  statesman  weafs, 
To  bide  his  secret  sonl,  and  dost  not  know 
That  of  all  fickle  Fortune's  transient  gifts, 
Favour  is  most  deceitfhl  7  'Tb  a  beam. 
Which  darts  uncertain  brightness  for  a  moment! 
The  faint  precarious,  fickly  shine  of  pow'r ; 
Giv'n  witliout  merit,  by  caprice  withdrawn. 
No  trifle  is  so  small  as  what  obtains. 
Save  that  which  bees  favour ,  'tb  a  breath. 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile !  A  look,  a  word. 


M 
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A  ftovni,  the  tdr-bailt  tower  of  fiirtiine  shmkes, 

And  down  the  onsabsUuitial  fiibrie  falli ! 

DariiiB,  jast  and  clMuent  u  he  is. 

If  I  mistake  not,  maj  be  wrought  upon 

By  prudent  wiles,  by  Flatt*ry*8  pleaaant  cop, 

AdminieterM  with  caution. 

Sor,  Bat  the  meant  7 

For  DaniePB  life  (a  foe  must  grant  him  that) 
Is  so  replete  with  goodness,  so  adom*d 
With  every  yirtae  bo  exactly  squar'd 
By  wisdom's  nicest  roles,  'twill  be  most  hard 
Ix)  charge  him  with  the  shadow  of  oflfonce. 
Pore  is  his  fame  as  Scvthia's  moontain  snows. 
When  not  a  breath  poUotes  them  !  O  Pharnaces, 
iVe  eoana'd  the  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  all  th'  industrious  malice  of  a  foe ; 
And  nothing  meets  mine  eye  bat  deeds  of  hon- 

our! 
In  office  pore ;  fer  equitable  acts 
Renown'd :  injostic  and  impartial  truth. 
The  Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 
Phar,  By  yon  bright  son,  thou  blaxon*st  forth 
his  praise 
As  if  with  rapture  thou  did'st  read  the  page 
Where  these  fair  deeds  are  written ! 

8or.  Then  mistak'st 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
To  hate  and  fear  him.    I  but  meant  to  paint 
His  popular  virtues  and  eclipsing  merit 
Then  fer  devotion  and  religious  zeal. 
Who  BO  renown'd  as  Daniel  ?  Of  his  law 
Observant  in  th'  eitreme.    Thrice  ev'ry  day 
With  prostrate  reverence,  he  adores  his  God : 
With  superstitious  awe  his  face  he  turns 
Tow'rds  his  belov'd  Jerusalem,  as  if 
Some  local,  partial  God,  miffht  there  be  feond 
To  hear  his  supplication.    No  affair 
Bf  state,  no  business  so  importnnate, 
Ko  pleasure  so  alluring,  no  employ 
))f  such  high  import,  to  seduce  his  seal 
From  this  observance  due ! 

Phar,  There,  there  he  falls ! 

EInough  my  fr*end !  His  piety  destrovs  him. 
There,  at  the  very  footstool  ofhis  God, 
Where  he  implores  protection,  there  I'll  crush 
him. 
Sor,  What  means  Pharnaces  ? 
Phar,  Ask  not  what  I  mean. 

The  new  idea  floating  in  mybrain 
Has  yet  receiv'd  no  form.    *Tis  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance,  or  breath. 
The  seeds  of  mighty  deeds  are  lab'ring  here. 
And  struggling  fer  a  birth !  Tis  near  the  hour 
The  king  is  wont  to  summon  us  to  council : 
Ere  that,  this  big  conception  of  my  mind 
I'll  shape  to  form  and  being.    Thoo,  mean- 
while. 
Convene  our  chosen  fi-iends :  for  I  shall  need 
The  aid  of  all  your  councils,  and  the  weight 
of  grave  authority. 
Sor.  Who  shall  be  trusted  7 

Phar,  With  our  immediate  motive  none, 
except 
A  chosen  band  of  friends,  who  most  repine 
At  Daniel's  exaltation. — But  the  scheme 
I  meditate  must  be  ditfclos'd  to  all 
Who  bear  high  office ;  all  our  Median  rulers. 
Princes  and  captains^rosidcnts  and  lords ; 
All  roust  assemble,    'tis  a  common  cause : 
All  but  the  young  Araspes :  he  ndinea 


To  Daniel  and  his  God.    He  sits  attest. 
With  ravishM  ears,  to  listen  to  his  lore. 
With  rev'recce  names  Jerusalem,  and  read» 
The  volume  of  the  law.    No  more  he  bows 
To  hail  the  golden  Ruler  of  the  Day, 
But  looks  for  some  great  Prophet,  greater  far. 
So  they  pretend,  than  Mithras!  From   hin 

therefore, 
Conceal  whate'er  of  injury  is  devis'd 
'Gainst  Daniid.    Be  it  to  thy  care  to-day 
To  keep  him  from  the  counciL 

Sot.  'Tis  well  thought 

'Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayer . 
Araspes  toe  is  with  him !  and  to  day 
The^  will  not  ait  in  counoiL    Haste  we  then 
Designs  of  high  importance,  once  conceiv'd 
Should  be  accomplish'd  I  Genius  which 

corns. 
And  courage  which  achieves,  despise  the  aid 
Of  ling'ring  Circumspection !  The  keen  spirit 
Seizes  the  prompt  occasion,  makes  the  thoogkt 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  and  performs,  resolves  and  exeentea ! 


PART  IL 

Scene — DanieVe  hnut* 

DAJfXKI.,  AaASPBB. 

Araepee,  PaocxED,  proceed,  thriee  venerable 
sage. 
Enlighten  my  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray. 
This  dawning  of  salvation  !  Tell  me  mora 
Of  this  expected  King  !  this  Comforter  ! 
This  Promise  of  the  nations  \  this  great  Hope 
Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet! 
This  wonderful,  this  mighty  Coonseltor ! 
This  everlasting  Lord  !  this  Prince  of  Peace ! 
This  balm  of  Gilead,  which  shall  heal    the 

wounds 
Of  universal  nature  !  this  Messiah ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Suflforer,  Victim,  God ! 

Dan,  Enoufih  to  animate  our  faith,  we  knew. 
But  not  enoBgn  to  soothe  the  curious  pride 
Of  vain  philosophy  !  Enough  to  cheer 
Our  path  we  see,  the  rest  is  hid  in  clouds; 
And  heaven's  own  shadows  rest  upon  the  view ! 

iiras.  Gto  on  blest  sage !  I  could  for  ever  hear, 
Untir'd,  thy  admonition !  tell  me  how 
I  shall  obtain  the  favour  of  that  God 
I  but  begin  to  know,  but  fkin  would  serve. 

Dan.  By  deep  humility,  by  faith  unfeigned. 
By  holv  deeds,  best  proof  of  living  faith  ! 
O  Faith,*  thou  wonder-working  principle, 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope, 
Thoo  evidence  of  things  mvisible ! 
What  cannot  man  susteio,  sustain'd  by  thee  ' 
The  time  would  fkil,  and  the  bright  star  of  day 
Would  quench  his  beams  in  ocean,  and  resign 
His  empire  to  the  silver  queen  of  night ; 
And  she  agun  descend  the  steep  of  heaven. 
If  I  should  tell  what  wonders  Faith  achiev*d 
By  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seor, 
Elkanah's  son ;  the  pious  Gileadite, 
Ill-fated  Jephthah  !  He  of  Zorah  toot 
In  strength  unequall'd  ;  and  the  f)hrpherd>king 
Who  vanquish'd  Oath's  fell  giapt !  Need  I  tcU 
Of  holy  prophets,  who  by  conqo'ring  Faith, 
*  HelirewB,  obap.  xl.  f  Samsoo. 
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Wrougbt  4eed9  iacrediUe  to  mortal  sense ; 
VaequahM  contending  kingdoms,  qae]l*d  the 


or  fviou  pertileace,  eztingmBh'd  fire  \ 
Victorioas  Faith !  others  by  thee  eodur*d 
Exile,  diagraee,  captiYity,  and  death  I 
Sanaa  onoomplaining,  bore  (nor  be  it  deemM 
The  meanest  exercise  of  weU-tryM  Faith) 
Tb^  crasi  moeluDg,  and  the  bitter  taont, 
Foa.  obloquy,  and  ondeservM  reproach; 
Demwsingshame,  that  deaUi  to  haman  pride  I 
Ans.  How  shall  this  faith  be  sought  7 
I>aa.  By  earnest  prayer,  - 

Solicit  first  the  wisdom  fhHn  above : 
WiadoBB,  whose  fmito  are  purity  and  peace ! 
Wiadon !  that  brif  ht  inteUigenoe,  which  sat 
SopreoM,  when  with  his  golden  compasses* 
Th'  JBtomal  plannM  the  ftbric  of  the  world, 
Prodoc'd  his  iair  idea  into  light. 
And  mad,  that  all  was  good!  Wisdom,  blest 

beam! 
The  brigbtnesa  of  the  eyerlasting  light ! 
The  spiSlesa  mirror  of  the  power  of  God ! 
The  reflex  image  of  th*  all  perfect  Mind  I 
A  stream  translucent,  flowing  from  the  source 
OtAxj  infinite  1  a  cloudless  light ! 
DefilesBent  cannot  touch  nor  sin  pdlnto 
Her  niisCain*d  parity  I  Not  Ophir's  gold. 
Nor  Ethiopia's  gems  can  match  her  price  I 
The  nzby  of  the  mine  is  pale  before  her ! 
And,  like  the  oil  £iisha*8  bounty  bles8*d, 
Sbe  b  a  treasure  which  doth  grow  by  use. 
And  multiply  by  spending !  She  contains, 
Within  herself  the  sum  of  excellence. 
If  riebes  are  deair*d,  wisdom  is  wealth ! 
If  prudence,  where  shall  keen  Invmitioa  find 
Artificer  more  conning  7  If  renown, 
la  ber  right  hand  it  oomes  I  If  piety. 
Are  aot  Set  labours  Yirtues  7  If  the  lore 
Which  sage  Experience  teaches,  k> !  she  scans 
Aatiqoity's  dark  truths ;  the  past  she  knows, 
Aaticipatea  the  future ;  not  by  arts 
Fo-bidden,  of  Chaldean  sorcerer. 
But  from  the  piercing  ken  of  deep  Foreknow- 
ledge. 
FnNn  her  sure  science  of  the  human  heart 
She  weighs  effects  with  causes,  ends  with 


Reaolving  all  into  the  sorerelgn  will. 
For  earthly  Ueasings  moderato  he  thy  pray*r 
And  qiiaUSed ;  for  li^ht,  iar  streqgth,  for  grace, 
Caboonded  thy  petition. 

Atom,  Now,  O  prophet! 

Explain  the  secret  doubts  which  rack  my  mind. 
And  my  weak  sense  confound.   Give  me  some 

line 
To  aoond  the  depths  of  Providence !  O  say,  * 
Why  the  ungodly  proeper  7  why  their  root 
Shooto  deep,  and  their  thick  branches  flourish 


Like  the  green  bay  tree  7  why  the  righteous 


Like  tender  plants  to  shiT*ring  winds  expoeM, 
U  strip'd  and  torn,  in  naked  Virtue  bare, 
And  nipped  by  croel  Sorrow's  biting  blast  7 
Explain,  O  Daniel,  these  mysterious  ways 
To  my  &int  apprehension !  For  as  yet 
iVe  macb  to  learn.  Fair  Troth's  immortal  son 

•S.'e  PSraetise  Uwt,  book  vii.  Kae  SSS.    Pioverbf, 
viii.  ver.  37. 


Is  sometimes  hid  in  clouds ;  not  that  her  light 
Is  in  itself  defective;  butobscurM 
By  my  weak  prejudice,  imperfect  Faith, 
And  all  the  thousand  causes  which  obstr-uct 
The  growth  of  goodness. 

pan.  Follow  me,  Araspes. 

Within  thou  shalt  peruse  the  sacred  page, 
The  book  of  life  etomal  I  that  will  show  thee 
The  end  of  the  ungodly ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  their  longest  period ;  wilt  perceive 
How  blank  a  night  succeeds  their  brightest  dayl 
Thy  purged  eye  will  see  God  is  not  slack. 
As  men  count  slackness,  to  fulfil  his  word. 
Weigh  well  this  book ;  and  may  the  Spirit  of 

grace, 
Who  stamp*d  the  seal  of  truth  on  the  blessM 

page* 
Descend  into  thy  soul,  remove  thy  doubts. 
Clear  the  perplexM,  and  solve  the  intricate. 
Till  faith  be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  joy  I 


PART  III. 

Darius  on  ki$  f%rone — ^Phaknacks,   tSoiiAifus 
prtneetf  prendentBy  and  cmirtien. 

Pham,  Hail !  king  Darius,  live  for  ever ! 

Darius,  Welcome ! 

Welcome  my  princes,  presidents,  and  friends ! 
l4'ow  tell  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  devisM 
To  aid  the  commonwealth  7  In  our  new  empire. 
Subdued  Cbaldea,  is  there  aught  remains 
Your  prudence  can  suggest  to  serve  the  state. 
To  benefit  Uie  subject,  to  redress 
And  raise  the  injurM,  to  assist  the  oppressed, 
And  humble  the  oppressor  1  If  you  know. 
Speak  freely,  princes !  Why  am  I  a  king, 
Except  to  poise  the  awful  scale  of  justice 
With  even  hand  ;  to  minister  to  want ; 
To  bless  the  nations  with  a  liVral  rule, 
Vicegerant  of  th*  eternal  Oromasdes  7 

PAor.  So  absolute  thy  wisdom,  mighty  king, 
An  counsel  were  supernuons. 

Darttrs.  Hold,  Phamacest 

No  adulation ;  "'tis  the  death  of  virtue  ; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest. 
Save  he  who  oourU  flattery.  Kings  are  men, 
As  feeble  and  as  frail  as  those  they  rule. 
And  born  like  them,  to  die.    The  Lydian  mo- 
narch. 
Unhappy  Croesus,  lately  sat  aloft. 
Almost  above  mortality ;  now  see  him! 
Sunk  to  the  vile  condition  of  a  slave. 
He  swells  the  train  of  Cyrus !  I,  like  him, 
To  misery  am  obnoxious.  See  this  throne ; 
This  royal  ihrone  the  great  Nebassar  fiUM; 
Yet  hence  his  pride  expellM  him !  Yonder  wall. 
The  dread  terrific  writing  to  the  eyes 
Of  proud  Belshazzar  show*d ;  sad  monumente 
Of  Heav*n*s  tremendous  vengeance !  and  shall  I. 
Unwarned  by  such  examples,  cheriilh  pride  t 
Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 
The  brightest  gem  that  glistens  in  my /crown, 
Sage  DanieL  If  my  speech  have  aught  of  worth, 
Or  if  my  life  with  aught  of  good  bo  grac'd. 
To  him  alone  I  owe  it 

S^ramu  (aside  to  Phamaces.)    Now  Phar. 
naces,  « 

Will  he  run  cTer  and  dwell  upon  his  praise. 
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As  if  we  ne*er  had  heard  it ;  nay,  will  swdl 
The  naoBeoufl  catalogue  with  many  a  virtue 
His  own  fond  fancy  coins. 

Phar.  O,  gfreat  Darius ! 

Let  thine  unworthy  servant's  words  find  ^race, 
And  meet  acceptance  in  his  royal  ear, 
Who  subjugates  the  east !  Let  not  the  kin^ 
With  anger  hear  my  prayV. 

Dariu9.  Pharnaoes,  speak ; 

I  know  thou  Ioy*st  me ;  I  but  meant  to  chide 
Thy  flatt'ry,  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  zeal. 
Speak  boldly,  friends,  as  man  should  speak  to 

man. 
Pensh  the  barVrous  maxims  of  the  east. 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  free-born  mind, 
And  plunder  man  of  the  beat  gift  of  Heav*n. 
His  liberty  of  soul. 

Phar.  Darius  \  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  ihe  captains  of  thy  bands, 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobles  who  bear  rule 
O^er  provinces,  and  I,  thine  humble  creature. 
Less  than  the  least  in  merit,  but  in  love. 
In  zeal,  and  duty,  equal  with  the  first. 
We  have  devis'd  a  measure  to  confirm 
Thy  infant  empire,  to  establish  firmly 
Thy  pow*:r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
Thy  arrowing  greatness    past  the    pow*r   of 
change. 

Zknius.  I  am  preparM  to  hear  thee.    Speak 
Pbamaces. 

Phar,  The  wretched  Babylonians  long  have 
groanM 
Beneath  the  rtde  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
The  rod  of  pow*r  was  sway*d  alike  amiss. 
By  feeble  Merodach  and  fierce  Belshazzar. 
One  let  the  slacken*d  reins  too  loosely  float 
Upon  the  people's  neck,  and  lost  his  pow*r 
Bv  nerveless  relaxation.    He,  who  fbllow'df 
Held  with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb. 
And  cbeck'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  Ued ; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common  rain. 
Their  edicts  were  irresolute,  their  laws 
Were  feebly  plann'd,  their  counsels  ill  advie'd ; 
Now  so  relax'd»  and  now  so  overstrain'd. 
That  the  tlr'd  people,  wearied  with  the  weight 
They  long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain  con- 

trottl. 
Tread  on  ail  rule,  and  spam  the  hand  that 
guides  'em. 

Dariuh,  But  say  what  remedy  T 

Phar.  That  too,  O  king  r 

Thy  servants  have  provided.  Hitherto 
They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.    But  to  fix 
Thy  pow^r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduce 
All  hearts  to  thy  dominion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeds  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at, 
Tliou  should'st  begin  by  some  imperial  act 
Of  absolute  dominion,  yet  unstain'd 
Ify  aught  of  barbarous.    For  know,  O  king  I 
Wholesome  severity,  if  wisely  firam'd 
With  sober  discipline,  procures  more  reverence 
Than  all  the  lenient  oonnsels  and  weak  mea- 

sores 
Of  frail  irresolution. 

Dariu$, 
To  thy  request 

Phar.  Not  I,  ^ut  all  request  it. 

Be  thy  imperial  edict  issued  straight. 
And  let  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  pass'd. 
Irrevocable  as  oar  Median  laws. 


Ordain,  that  for  the  spaee  of  thirty  day* 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  aught  request 
Of  Grod  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king ! 

Darius.  Wherefore  this  strange  de<u«e  T 

Phar.  'Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  royal  brow. 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th*  obe- 

dience 
Of  this  new  empire.    Think  how  moch  *tiriU 

raise 
Thy  high  renown !  'Twill  make  thy  nanae  r» 

ver'd, 
And  popular  beyond  example.    What ! 
To  be  as  Heav*n,  dispensing  good  and  ill 
For  thirty  days  I  With  thine  own  ears  to  hear 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  lib'hd  bands 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects  \  O,  Darios  ! 
Thoul't  seem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God ! 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babylon 
As  well  as  Media !  What  a  glorious  state. 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good ! 
The  first  efficient  cause  of  happiness! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  plenteous  hand. 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  blessing  others ! 

Dariut.  Is  this  the  gen'ral  wish  ? 

[Princes  and  emiriiera  kneel. 

Chief  preMent.  Of  one,  of  alL 

Behold  thy  princes,  presidents  and  lords. 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains !  See,  O  king  f 

[Presents  the  edkt. 
Behold  tbe  instrument  our  zeal  has  drawn ; 
The  edict  is  prepar'd.    We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  word. 
And  thy  imperial  signet 

Darius.  Say,  Phamacee, 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  dares 
Transgress  our  mandate  7 

Phar.  Instant  death,  O  king ! 

This  statute  says;  *  Should  any  subject  dare 
Petition,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king! 
He  shall  be  Uirown  into  yon  dreadful  den 
Of  hungry  lions!' 

Darius.  Hold !  Methinks  a  deed' 

Of  such  importance  should  be  wisely  weif  h'd. 

Phar.  We  have  resolv'd  it,  mighty  king 


with 


Now  proceed 


With  closest  scrutiny.    On  us  devolve 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! 

Darius.  I'm  satisfy'd. 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  prinoes. 
Behold  the  royal  signet :  see  'tis  done. 

Phar.  (aside)  There  Daniel  fell !  That  sigrnet 
seal'd  his  doom. 

Darius  {after  a  pause.)  Let  me  reflect— 9aie 
I  have  been  too  rash ! 
Why  such  intemp'rate  haste?  But  yoa   are 

wise; 
And  would  not  counsel  this  severe  decree 
But  for  tbe  wisest  purpose.    Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  have  weigh'd,  and  in  my  mind  resolv'd 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  signet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.    Sage  Daniel,  too ! 
My  oounsetlor,  my  guide,  my  well-try'd  friend, 
He  should  have  been  consulted ;  he,  whose  wis 

dom 
I  still  have  firnnd  oracular ! 

Phar.  Mighty  kin^ ! 

'TIS  as  it  should  be^    The  decree  is  past 
Irrevocable,  as  the  staadfiut  law 
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Of  Bfeda  umI  Fortian,  which  can  nerer  chaa^. 
Those  who  observe  it  liye,  u  is  moat  meeti 
uk  thy  grace  ;^who.Tiolate  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 
Scene — Daniel's  houee, 

IMUVIKL,  ABABPES. 

AruBpee,  Ob,  holj  Daniel !  prophst,  fiUheri 
fHeod, 
I  oome  ths  wielched  messenser  of  ill !      ^ 
Thy  files  eonfiot  thy  deatL    For  what  can 


This  new-msde  law,  extorted  from  the  king 
Almost  by  force  7  What  can  it  mean,  O  Duiiel, 
But  to  involve  thee  in  the  toils  they  spread 
To  naie  thy  precious  life  7 

DmaieL  How  I  was  the  king 

ConsBoting  to  this  ediet  7 

An$pe$»  They  snrpris'd 

His  easy  aalnre ;  took  him  when  his  heart 
Wis  s(rflea'd  by  their  blandishments.    They 

irore 
Hie  mask  of  public  virtne  to  deceive  him* 
Beneath  the  specioos  name  of  genezkl  good. 
The/  wrought  him  to  their  pnrposee :  no  time 
AUovVl  him  to  deliberate.    One  short  hour. 
Another  moment,  and  his  aool  had  gained 
Her  natarai  tone  of  virtoe. 

Demiel  That  great  Power 

Who  eaflers  evil  only  to  prodnoe 
Some  onieen  good,  permits  that  this  should  be : 
And  Hm  permitting,  I,  well  pleas'd  resign. 
Ratire,  my  friend :  this  b  my  second  boor 
Of  daily  pray*r.    Anon  we'll  meet  again. 
Here  in  the  open  face  of  that  bright  snn 
Thy  fathers  worshipp'd,  will  I  offer  np, 
Ai  ii  my  role,  petitions  to  my  God, 
For  thee,  fiir  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 

Jfvspef .  Oh,  stay  !  what  roean'st  thon !  sure 
thoQ  hast  not  heard 
The  edict  of  the  king  7  I  thought  but  now, 
Tboa  knew'st  its  purport    It  expressly  says, 
IVt  no  petitioB  henceforth  shall  be  made, 
For  thirty  days  save  only  to  the  king ; 
Vor  pray'r  nor  intercession  shall  be  neard 
Of  tny  6od  or  man,  but  of  Darius. 

Dnu  And  think'st  then  then  my  reverence 
lor  the  king. 
Good  ae  he  is,  shall  tempt  me  to  renounce 
Mjr  twora  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  7 
Hut  thoo  commanded  legions  7  strove  in  battl^ 
I^7*d  the  face  of  danger,  mook'd  at  death 
In  all  its  frightful  forms,  and  tremblest  now  7 
Come  lemm  of  me ;  FU  teach  thee  to  be  bold, 
ThoQgh  sword  I  never  drew !  Fear  not,  Araspes, 
The  KeUe  vengeance  of  a  mortal  man. 
Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils :  for  wherein 
h  he  to  be  accounted  of  7  but  ibar 
The  awaken'd  vengeance  of  the  living  Lord 
He  who  can  plunge  the  everlasting  soul 
b  infinite  perdition ! 

Anu.  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  tboa  persist  to  disobey  the  edict, 
Retire  and  hide  thee  from  the  prying  eyes 
Ofbosy  malice!  ' 

Dan,  He  who  is  asham'd 

Vou  I.  i 


To  vittdioate  the  honour  of  his  God, 
Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  asham'd 
When  he  shall  judge  the  tribes! 

ilras.  Yet,  O  remember, 

Ofl  have  I  heard  thee  say,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fair  devotion's  temple;  there  the  saint. 
E'en  on  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  burna  unseen. 
Not  unaccepted. — I  remember  too. 
When  Syrian  Naaman*  by  Elisba's  hand. 
Was  cleans'd  from  foul  pollution,  and  his  mind 
Enlighten'd  by  the  miracle,  confess'd 
The  Almighty  God  of  Jacob:  that  he  deem'd  il 
No  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith 
To  bend  at  Rimmon's  shrine ;  nor  did  the  seer 
Forbid  the  rite  external. 

Dan,  Know,  Araapes, 

Heav'n  designs  to  suit  our  trials  to  our  strength , 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  his  faith ; 
Naaman,  perhaps,  had  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Graeioue  Heav'n 
Forbears  to  bruise  the  reeo,  or  quench  the  flax 
When  feeble  and  expiring.    But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  eervant  of  the  Lord, 
A  vet'ran  in  his  cause— long  train'd  to  know 
And  do  his  will — long  exercis'd  in  wo, 
Bred  in  captivity  and  bom  to  suffer ; 
ShaU  I,  flrom  known,  from  certain  duty  shrink 
To  shun  a  threaten'd  danger  7  O,  Araspes ! 
Shall  I,  advanc'd  in  age,  in  zeal  decline  7 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end 
And  slacken  in  my  pace,  the  goal  in  view  7 
Perish  discretion,  when  it  interfbres 
With  doty !  Periah  the  falae  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  our  safety 
With  God's  eternal  honour  !  Shall  His  law 
Be  set  at  nought,  that  I  may  live  at  ease  7 
How  would  the  Heathen  tnumph,  should  I  fall 
Through    coward    fear!    How    would    God's 

enemies 
Insultingly  blaspheme ! 

Ara$,  Yet  think  a  moment. 

Dan.  No  \-^ 

Where  evil  may  be  <2one,  'tis  right  to  ponder ; 
Where  only  wuffn^d  know  the  ahortest  pause 
Is  much  too  long.    Had  great  Darius  paus'd. 
This  ill  had  been  prevented.    But  for  me, 
Araspea,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 

Arae.  Think  of  thy  pow'r,  thy  favour  with 
Darius: 
Think  of  thy  life's  importance  to  the  tribes. 
Scarce  yet  return'd  in  safety.    Live !  O,  live  I 
To  aerve  the  cause  of  God ! 

Dan,  God  will  himself 

Suatain  his  rigfateons  cause.    He  knows  to  raiae 
Fit  inatrumenta  to  aerve  him.    Know,  Araapes, 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  his  cause» 
Nor  does  his  equitable  law  permit 
A  sinful  act,  fVom  the  prepoet'rous  plea 
That  good  may  follow  it  For  me,  my  friend, 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bait  to  tempt 
What  would  it  profit  me,  if  I  should  gain 
Imperial  Ecbatan,  th'  extended  land 
Of  fruitful  Media,  nay,  the  world's  wide  empire. 
If  mine  eternal  soul  must  be  the  prioe  7 
Farewell,  my  fViend!  time  presses.    I  have 

stol'n 
Some  moments  from  my  duty  to  confirm 

*  KJii«a.  chap  v. 
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And  Btrengthen  th^  joaag  ftith !  Let  ns  ( 
What  HatT'ii  enjomi,  and  leave  to  Hear' 


event ! 


th' 


PART  V 

Seem — The  Palace. 

PHAaNACBS,  S0RANU8. 

/  Phar.  'TIS  done — Bocoese  ha«  crownM  our 

■cheme,  Soranns; 
And  Daniel  falls  into  the  deep4aid  toils 
Oar  pradence  spread. 

Sor,  That  he  should  fall  so  soon, 

Astonishes  e*en  me  I  what!  not  a  day ! 
What  I  not  a  single  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotions  7  Madly  thus  to  rush 
On  certain  peril  qnite  transcends  belief! 
When  happen*d  it,  Pfiamaces? 

Phar.  On  the  instant : 

Scarce  is  the  dfed  acoomplish'd.  As  he  made 
His  ostentatiAis  pray*r,  e'en  in  the  face 
Of  the  brig^ht  God  of  day,  all  Babylon 
Beheld  the  insult  oflbrM  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  bold  defiance  of  the  law. 
His  windows  were  not  closed.  Our  chosen  bands. 
Whom  we  had  plac*d  to  note  him,  siraight 

rushM  in, 
And  seizM  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  blind  xeal, 
Ere  half  his  pravV  was  finish*d.  Young  Araspes, 
With  all  the  wild  extravagance  of  grie^ 
Prays,  weeps,  and    threatens.    Daniel   silent 

stands. 
With  patient  resignation,  and  prepares 
To  follow  them^ — But  see,  the  king  approaches ! 
8or.  How 's  this  7  deep  sorrow  sits  upon  bis 

brow, 
And  stem  resentment  fires  his  angry  eye! 

Enter  darics. 

Dar,  O,  deep-laid  stratagem !  O,  artful  wile ! 
To  take  me  unprepar'd,  to  wound  my  heart, 
E*en  where  it  feels  most  tenderly,  in  friendship ! 
To  stab  my  fame !  to  bold  me  up  a  mark 
To  future  ages,  lor  the  perjor*d  prince 
Who  slew  the  friend  he  lov*d !  O  Daniel,  Daniel, 
Who  now  shall  trust  Darius  7  Not  a  slave 
fn  my  wide  empire,  from  the  Indian  main 
To  the  cold  Caspian,  but  is  more  at  ease 
Than  I,  his  monarch !  Yes !  I  We  done  a  deed 
Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain  I  • 

Pharnaces !  O,  thoo  hoary  sycophant ! 
Thoo  wily  politieian !  thou  hast  snar'd 
Thy  unsuspecting  master ! 

Phmr,  Great  Darius, 

Let  not  resentment  blind  thy  royal  eyes. 
In  what  am  I  to  blame  7  who  could  suspect 
This  obstinate  resistance  to  the  law  7 
Who  could  foresee  that  Daniel  would  perforce 
Oppose  the  king^s  decree  7 

bar.  Thou,  thou  foresaw*st  it ! 

Thou  know*st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne*er 

endure 
So  kmg  an  interval  of  pray'r.   But  I, 
Deluded  king !  *twas  I  should  have  foreseen 
His  steadfast  piety.    I  should  have  thought 
Your  earnest  warmth  had  some  more  secret 
source. 


Something  that  touch'd  yon  nearer  ttan  your 

love. 
Your  well.feign'd  seal  for  rae«— I  should  have 

known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackney*d  long 
In  fraud  and  artifice,  affect  a  glow 
Of  patriot  fervour,  or  fond  loyalty. 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  interest,  that*s  the 

moment 
To  watch  their  crooked  projects. — Well  thou 

know*Bt 
How  dear  I  held  him ;  how  I  prii*d  his  truth 
Did  I  not  choose  him  from  a  subject  world, 
UnblessM  by  fortune,  and  by  birth  unffrac*d, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  7  Did  1  not  love  him  7 
Was  he  not  rich  in  independent  worth  7 
And  great  in  native  goodness  7  That  undid  him  / 
There,  there  he  fell !  If  he  had  been  lese  great, 
He  had  been  safe.    Thou  could*st  not  bear  his 

brightness ; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  ob8cur*d. 
And  dimm'd  thy  fainter  merit  Rash  old  man! 
Gro,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  free 
From  this  dread  load  of  guilt !  Go  set  at  work 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  redeem  the  life 
Of  venerable  Daniel! 

Phar,  .  'Tis  too  late. 

He  has  offended  'gainst  the  new  decree  ; 
Has  dar'd  to  make  petition  to  his  God, 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  act 
Full  well  he  knew.  And  by  th*  established  law 
Of  Media,  by  tiiat  irrevocable. 
Which  he  has  dar'd  to  violate,  he  dies ! 

Dar,  Impiety !  presumption !  monstroiu  law! 
Irrevocable  7  Is  there  aught  on  earth 
Deserves  that  name  ?  Th'  eternal  laws  alone 
Of  Oromasdes  are  unchangeable ! 
Ail  human  projects  are  so  faintly  fram*d. 
So  feebly  plann'd,  so  liable  to  change, 
So  mix'd  with  error  in  their  very  form, 
That  mutable  and  mortal  are  the  same. 
But  where  is  Daniel !  Wherefore  comes  he  not 
To  load  roe  with  reproaches  7  to  upbraid  me 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barbarous  haste  hss 

done  him ! 
Where  is  he  7 

Phar*  He  prepares  to  meet  his  fate. 

This  hour  he  dies,  for  the  act  so  decrees. 

Dar*  Suspend  the  bloody  sentence,    firing 
him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  seek  him  and  implore 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  pray'r. 


PART  VI. 

Scene — DaniePe  hou$e 

dantkl,  araspes. 

Ara.  Still  let  me  follow  thee ;  stifl  let  me 
hear 
The  voice  of  Wisdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  death's  cold  hand  be  loosen'd. 

Dan,  Now  I'm  ready  ! 

No  grief,  no  woman's  weakness,  good  Araspes 
Thou  should'st  rejoice  my  pilgrimage  is  o'er. 
And  the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 

Ara,  And  must  I  loose  thee,  Daniel  7  mus . 
thou  die 
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I}am.  And  what  is  death,  my  friend,  that  I 
■hooldfearit? 
To  die !  whj  'tis  to  triQinph ;  'tie  to  join 
The  great  asaembly  of  the  good  and  just; 
Immortal  worthies,  heroes,  prophets,  saints ! 
Oh !  'tis  to  join  the  band  of  holy  men. 
Made  perfect  by  their  safferings !  *Tis  U>  meet 
My  i^xeat  progenitors !  *Tis  to  behdd 
TU*  iHiMtrioos  patriarchs ;  they  with  whom  the 

Lord 
I>eign*d  hold  familiar  eonTSrse.  TIs  to  see 
BlessM  Noah  and  his  children,  once  a  world ! 
*Tie  to  behold,  oh,  rapture  to  conoeive ! 
Those  we  have  known,  and  lov*d,  and  lost  be- 
low! 
Bold  Asariafa,  and  the  band  of  brothers. 
Who  sooght,  in  bloom  of  youth,  the  scorching 


Nor  shall  we  see  heroic  men  alone, 
Champioae  who  feoght  the  fight  of  faith  on 

earth; 
Bat  heaTenhr  conqaerors,  angelic  hoets, 
Michael  and  his  bright  legions,  who  subdnM 
Hie  lees  of  tmth !  To  join  their  blest  employ 
or  love  and  praise !  to  the  high  melodies 
Of  choirs  eelestial  to  attune  my  voice, 
Aeoordant  to  the  golden  harps  of  sainti ! 
To  join  in  blest  hosannahs  to  their  king ! 
Whose  fiboe  to  see,  whose  fflorjr  to  beh<9d, 
Alooe  weie  liee:fen,  though  saint  or  seraph  none 
Sbooid  meet  our  sicht,  and  ouly  God  were  there! 
This  is  to  die !  Who  would  not  die  for  this  7 
Who  woold  not  die,  that  he  might  live  for  ever  7 

OAEiaS,  DANIEL,  ARASPIS. 

Asr.  Where  is  he  ?  where  is  Daniel  7— Let 
me  eee  him! 
Let  me  «robi«ee  that  venerable  form. 
Which  I  have  doom'd  to  glut  the  greedy  maw 
Orfarioaslioas! 

Dtm,  King  Darios,  hail ! 

Hsr.  O,  injured  Daniel,  can  I  see  thee  thus  ! 
Tins  eaeomplaining !  can  I  bear  to  hear 
That  when  the  roflSan  ministers  of  death 
Slopped  thy  enliBisb'd  pray'r,  thy  pioos  lips 
Hid  just  involi'd  a  blessing  on  Darius, 
Qb  htm  who  sought  thy  Ufe  7   Thy  mord'rers 

drop 
Tears  of  straage  pity.  Look  not  on  me  thus 
With  mild  beaigRity !  Oh !  I  could  bear 
The  waiem  of  keen  reproach,  or  the  strong  flash 
Of  ieroe  resentment ;  but  I  cannot  stand 
That  loachiegflileaee,  nor  that  patient  eye 


Thou  art  my  master  still. 

ZXsr.  I  am  thy  murderer  I  I  have  sign*d  thy 
death! 

Dba.  I  know  thy  bent  of  soul  is  honourable ; 
Thsv  baet  been  gracious  still !  Were  it  not  so, 
I  would   have  met  the  appointment  of  high 

Heaven 
Tub  homble  aoquiesoence ;  but  to  know 
Tiy  will  eoDCurr*d  not  with  thy  servant's  fitte, 
&dds  joj  to  resignation* 

Dtr,  Here  I  swear 

Bf  hira  who  sits  enthron'd  in  yon  bright  sun, 
Thv  blood  shall  be  atoned !  On  these  thy  foes, 
Hoa  shalt  have  ample  vengeance. 

Dan.  Hold,  O  king! 

^cageanee  is  mine,  th*  eternal  Ix>rd  hath  said ; 


Myself  will  recompense  with  even  hand. 
The  sinner  for  the  sin.   The  wratli  of  man 
Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God ! 

Jt>«r.  I  had  hop'd 

We  should  have  trod  this  busy  stage  together 
A  little  longer,  then  have  sunk  to  rest 
In  honourable  age !  Who  now  shall  guide 
My  shatter'd  bark  in  safety  7  who  sl^U  now 
Direct  me  7  O,  unhappy  state  of  kings! 
'Tis  wen  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay. 
Or  who  would  put  it  on  7  A  crown !  what  is  it? 
It  is  to  bear  the  miserifs  of  a  people ! 
To  hear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  discontents. 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care! 
To  have  your  best  success  ascribed  to  Fortune, 
And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascribed  to  you ! 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height. 
To  every  blast  of  changing  fete  expos'd ! 
Too  high  for  hope !  too  great  for  happiness ! 
For  friendship  too  much  fear*d  !  To  all  the  joys 
Of  social  freedom,  and  th'  endearing  charm 
OriibVal  interchange  of  soul  unknown  ! 
Fate  meant  ne  an  exception  to  the  rest. 
And  though  a  monarch,  bless*d  me  with  a  friend; 
And  I-^have  murder'd  him ! 

Dan.  My  hour  approaches 

Hate  not  my  mem*ry,  king :  protect  Araspes : 
Encourage  Cyrus  in  the  holy  work 
Of  building  ruin'd  Sol^ma.    Farewell ! 

Dar.  With  most  religious  strictness  I  *U  fulfil 
Thy  last  request    Araspes  shall  be  next 
My  throne  and  heart    Farewell ! 

[They  emhraee. 
Hear,  future  kings ! 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear  ! 
Learn  from  my  crime,  from  my  misfortune 

learn. 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands. 
That  delegated  pow*r  which  Oromasdes 
Invests  in  monarchs  for  the  public  good. 


PART  VII. 
Seene'-Tke  emni  ofthepalace.^The  $un  rising 

DAaiFS,  ARASPKS. 

Dor,  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of  hor- 
ror ! 
To  me  the  dawning  day  brings  no  return 
Of  cheerfulness  or  peace !  No  balmy  sleep 
Has  sealed  these  eyes,  no  nourishment  has  past 
These  loathing  lips,  since  DaniePs  fate  was 

sign*d ! 
Hear  what  my  fVuitless  penitence  resolvee— 
That  thirty  days  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  edict's  force  should  last,  I  will  devote 
To  mourning  and  repentance,  festing,  pray*r 
And  all  due  rites  of  grief.    For  thirty  days 
No  pleasant  sound  of  dulcimer  or  harp, 
Saekbut  or  flute,  or  psaltery,  shall  charm 
My  ear,  now  dead  to  evVy  note  of  joy  I 

Arat.  My  grief  oan  know  no  period ! 

Dar,  See  that  den  I 

There  Daniel  met  the  furious  lion's  rage  I 
There  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled  limbs 
Torn  piece-meal  I  Never  bide  thy  tears,  Arasper 
'Tis  virtuous  sorrow,  unallov'd,  like  mine, 
By  guilt  and  fell  remorse !  Let  us  approach  i 
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Who  koows  bot  that  dread  Pow*r  to  whom  be 

pray'd 
So  often  and  bo  fervently*  has  heard  him ! 

[H$  goei  to  the  mouth  of  th€  den. 

0  Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God ! 

Ho  whom  thoo  hast  serv'd  so  long,  and  lov'd  so 

well. 
From  the  devouring  lions*  famishM  jaws. 
Can  he  deliver  thee  ? 

Dan.  (from  the  bottom  of  the  den.)  He  can— 
he  has ! 

Dar.  Methooght  I  heard  him  speak ! 

Artu.  O,  wond'rooB  force 

Of  strong  imagination !  were  thy  voice 
Load  as  the  trampet*8  Uatt,  it  could  not  wake 

him 
From  that  eternal  sleep ! 

Dan.  (in  the  den,)  Hail,  kin^  Darioa ! 
The  God  I  serve  has  shut  the  lions*  months. 
To  vindicate  my  innocence. 

Dar,  He  speaks  I 

He  lives ! 

ilras.  *Ti8  no  illosion :  *tis  the  sound 
Of  his  known  voice. 

Dar.  Where  are  my  servants  7  Haste, 
Fly,  swift  as  lightning,  (no  him  from  the  den ; 
Release  him,  bring  him  hither !  break  the  seal 
Which  keeps  him  from  me !  See,  Araspea !  look! 
See  the  charmed  lions ! — ^Mark  their  mild  de- 

meanor: 
Araspes,  mark ! — ^they  have  do  pow*r  to  hart 

him! 
See  how  they  hang  their  heads  and  smooth  their 

fierceness 
At  his  mild  aspect ! 

Arae.  Who  that  sees  this  sight. 

Who  that  in  after  times  shall  bear  this  tdd. 
Can  doabt  if  Daniers  God  be  God  indeed? 

Dar.  None,  none,  Araspes ! 

Aras,  All,  he  comes,  he  comes ! 

Enter  DtMOLufdhwed  hy  muUkude$. 

Dan.  Hail,  great  Darias ! 

Dar.  Dost  thou  live  indeed ! 

And  live  unhurt  7 

Anu.  O,  miracle  of  joy ! 

Dar.  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes !  How  didst 
thou  *8cape  7 

Dan.  That  bright  and  glorious  Being,  who 
voachsaf*d 
Presence  divine,  when  the  three  martyr'd  bra. 

then 
fissay'd  the  caldron*s  flame,  supported  me  I 
E*en  in  the  fbrious  lions*  dreadibl  den. 
The  prisoner  of  hope,  even  there  I  turn*d 
To  the  strong  hold,  the  bulwark  of  my  strength. 
Ready  to  hear,  and  mighty  to  redeem ! 

Dar.  (to  AroB.)  Where  is  Phamaces  7  Take 
the  hoary  traitor ! 
Take  too  Soranus,  and  the  chief  abettors 
Of  this  dire  edict :  let  not  one  escape. 
The  punishment  their  deep.]aid  hate  devis*d 
For  holy  Daniel,  on  their  heads  shall  fall 
With  tenfold  vengeance.    To  the  lion*s  den 

1  doom  his  vile  accusers !  All  their  wives. 
Their  children  too,  shall  share  one  common  fate! 
Take  care  that  none  escape— -Go,  good  Araspes. 

[Araapee  goee  out. 
Dan,  Not  so,  Darius ! 

O  snare  the  guiltless ;  spare  the  guilty  too ! 


Where  sin  is  not,  to  punish  were  unjasi  ; 
And  where  sin  is,  O  king,  there  fell  remorse 
Supplies  the  plaoe  of  pumshment ! 

Dar,  No  more ! 

My  word  is  past !  Not  one  request,  save  this, 
Shalt  thou  e*er  make  in  vain.   Approach,  my 

friends; 
Araspes  has  already  spread  the  tale. 
And  see  what  crowds  advance ! 

Peo.  Long  live  Darioa ! 

Long  live  great  Daniel  too,  the  people**  friend! 

Dar,  Draw  near,  my  subjects.   See  this  holy 
man  1  [band 

Death  had  no  pow*r  to  harm  him.     Yon  fell 
Of  famish'd  lions,  soflen*d  at  his  sight. 
Forgot  their  nature,  and  grew  tame  before  him. 
The  roiffhty  God  protects  his  servant*  thus ! 
The  righteous  thus  he  rescues  from  the  snare, 
While  Fraud's  artificer  himself  shaU  faU 
In  the  deep  gulf  his  wily  arts  devise 
To  snare  the  innocent ! 

A  courUer.  To  the  same  den 

Araspes  bears  Pharnaces  and  his  friends : 
Fallen  is  their  insolence!    With  prayers  iii<! 

tears 
And  all  the  meanness  of  high-crested  pride. 
When  adverse  fortune  frowns,  they  be^  for  life 
Araspes  will  not  hear.  *  You  heard  not  me,' 
He  cries,  ^  When  I  for  Daniel's  life  impkir'd ; 
His  God  protected  him !  see  now  if  your 's 
Will  listen  to  your  cries  !' 

An*.  Now  hear» 

People  and  natimis,  languages  and  realms. 
O'er  whom  1  rule !  Peace  ba  within  your  walls 
That  I  mav  banish  from  the  minds  of  men 
The  rash  decree  gone  out ;  hear  me  reaohre 
To  counteract  its  force  by  one  more  just. 
In  ev*rv  kingdom  of  my  wide-streteh*d  realm 
From  Air  Cbaldea  to  the  eitremest  bound 
Of  northern  Media,  be  my  edict  sent. 
And  this  my  statute  known.  My  heralds  haste. 
And  spread  my  royal  mandate  tnrongh  the  land, 
That  all  my  subjects  bow  the  ready  knee 
To  Daniel's  6oi>-^ibr  hc  alone  is  Loaii. 
Let  all  adore,  and  tremble  at  ris  name. 
Who  sits  in  glory  unapproachable 
Above  the  heavens— «bove  the  heaven  of  bea* 

vans! 
His  pow*r  is  everlasting ;  and  ins  throne. 
Founded  in  equity  and  truth,  shall  last 
BejTond  the  bounded  reign  of  time  and  spaee 
Through  wide  eternity !  With  ms  right  arm 
Ha  saves,  and  who  opposes  7  Hi  demnda. 
And  who  shall  injure  7  In  the  perikme  den 
He  reseu*d  Daniel  fW>m  the  lions'  mouths ; 
His  common  deeds  are  wonders ;  all  ms  works 
One  ever-during  chain  of  miracles ! 
Enter  Arabpis. 

Ara$.  An  hail,  O  king !  Darios,  live  for  ever. 
May  all  thy  foes  be  as  Phamaces  is ! 

Aar.  Araspes,  speak ! 

Ara$.  O,  let  me  spare  the  tale  !— 

'Tis  fhll  of  horror !  Dreadful  was  the  sight ! 
The  hungry  lions,  greedy  for  their  prey, 
Devour'd  the  wretched  princes  ere  they  reach'd 
The  bottom  of  the  den. 

Dar.  Now,  now  oonfeae 

'Twas  some  superior  band  restrain'd  their  rage. 
And  tam*d  their  furious  appetites. 

People.  *Tis  trne^ 
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Ths  Ood  of  Bwiie]  b  a  mighty  God ! 
3e  nve*  and  Hb  destroys. 

O,friead!O,0uijel! 


No  w»y*riii|;  doubts  ean  ever  more  distnrb 
My  settled  fiuUi. 
I^sii.  To  Goo  be  all  the  f  lory ! 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH 

IN  HIS  SICKNESS 
'  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thoa  shatt  die.*— /satoA,  zzrriii. 


What,  and  no  more  ? — ^Is  this  my  sool,  said  I, 
My  whole  of  beio^ !  Must  I  surely  die  7 
Be  robb'd  at  ones  of  health,  of  stren^,  of  time, 
Of  yoofh^  £ur  promise,  and  of  pleasore^s  prime? 
ShdS  I  no  more  behold  the  ftee  of  morn. 
The  efaeerfol  dayli^rht,  and  the  spring's  fSfnm? 
Mart  I  the  ftstire  pow^r  the  banquet  leave. 
For  the  doll  chambers  of  the  darksome  grave ! 

Have  I  eonaiderM  what  it  is  to  die  1 
lo  natife  dast  with  kindred  worms  to  lie ; 
To  sleep  in  cheerless,  cold  neglect !  to  rot ! 
My  body  loath'd,  my  very  name  forgot  \ 
Not  one  of  an  tfaoee  parasites,  who  bend 
The  sopple  knee,  their  monarch  to  attend ! 
WbiMif  not  one  friend  !  No,  not  an  hireling  slave 
Shan  hafl  mat  Hezekiah  in  the  grave. 
Where 's  he  who  &lsely  claim'd  the  name  of 

grtai7 
Whose  eye  was  terror,  and  whose  f)rown  was 

&teT 
Who  aw'd  an  hundred  nations  from  the  throne  7 
See  where  he  lies,  damb,  friendless,  and  alone ! 
Which  grain  of  dust  proclaims  the  noble  birth  7 
Wb'eh  IS  the  royal  particle  of  earth  1 
Whsrs  are   the  marks,  the  princely  ensigns 

where? 
Which  b  the  slave,  and  which  great  David^s 

hetr7 
Aiai!  the  beggar's  ashes  are  not  known 
Prom  his  who  lately  sat  on  IsraePs  throne ! 
Bow  stands  my  great  account  1  My  soul  sur- 
vey 
The  dc^  Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay ! 
%oaU  I  frail  Memory's  records  strive  to  blot. 
Win  Heaven*8  tremendous  reok'ning  be  forgot  7 
OtA  I,  alas !  the  awfal  volume  tear  7 
^  rue  one  page  of  the  dread  register  7 
Pnpsre  iky  Aouse,  thy  heart  in  order  Bet ; 
htpgre  the  Judge  of  ffeaven  and  earth  to  meet,' 
^  ipake  the  warning  prophet — Awful  words ! 
^^^hich  fearfully  my  troubled  soul  record. 
^  I  prepar'd  7  and  can  I  meet  my  doom, 
'W  shudder  at  the  dreaded  wrath  to  come  7 
^  aH  in  order  set,  my  house,  my  heart  7 
^  not  basetting  sin  still  claim  a  part  7 
•^  dariabM  error,  loth  to  quit  its  place, 
'^%rtract  within  my  soul  the  work  of  grace  7 
IM I  each  day  for  this  peat  day  prepare, 
3f  righteous  deeds,  by  sin-subduing  pray*r  7 
^  I  each  nig-ht,  each  day*s  offence  repent, 
^  each  nnhdy  thought  and  word  lament  7 
^  have  these  readv  hands  th'  afflicted  fed, 
Aad  miniaCerM  to  Want  her  daily  bread  7 
n^  eaoee  I  know  not,  did  I  well  explore  7 
;nead,  advocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor  7 
'''U I  to  gratify  some  sudden  put 
'^thougrhtleas  appetite,  some  impious  lu^t 


Of  pleasure  or  of  pow*r,  such  sums  employ 

As  would  have  flush *d  pale  penury  with  joy  7 

Did  I  in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise. 

Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise 

Did  my  firm  faith  to  Heaven  still  point  the  way^  f 

Did  charity  to  man  my  actions  sway  7 

Did  meek-ey'd  Patience  all  my  steps  attend  7 

Did  gen*rous  Candour  mark  me  for  her  friend  7 

Did  1  unjustly  seek  to  build  my  name 

On  the  piPd  ruins  of  another*s  fame  7 

Did  I  abhor,  as  hell,  the  insidious  lie. 

The  low  deceit,  the  unmanly  calumny  7 

Did  my  fiz'd  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  7 

Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th*  unhallowed  jest  7 

The  sneer  profane,  and  the  good  ridicule 

Of  shallow  Infidelity's  dull  school  7 

Did  I  still  live  as  born  one  day  to  die, 

And  view  th  eternal  world  with  constant  eye  7 

If  so  I  liv'd,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word. 
In  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me.  Lord ! 
For  oh !  how  strict  soe*er  I  kept  thy  law. 
From  mercy  only  all  my  hopes  I  draw ! 
My  holiest  deeds  indulgence  will  require , 
The  best  but  to  forgiveneee  will  aspire ; 
If  thou  my  purest  services  regard, 
*Twill  be  with  pardop  only,  not  reward  ! 
'  How  imperfection  *s  stampM  on  all  below ! 
How  sin  intrudes  in  ail  we  say  or  do ! 
How  late  in  all  the  insolence  of  health, 
I  charm'd  th*  Assyrian*  by  my  boast  of  wealth  I 
How  fondly  with  elabVata  pomp  displayed 
My  glitt'rfn?  treasures !  with  what  triumph  laid 
My  gold  and  gems  before  his  dazzled  eyes, 
And  fbund  a  rich  reward  in  his  surprise  7 
O,  mean  of  sool !  can  wealth  elate  the  heart. 
Which  of  the  man  himself  is  not  a  part! 
O,  poverty  of  pride  I  O,  foul  disgrace ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushing  hides  her  face 
Mortal  and  proud !  strange  contradicting  terms ! 
Pride  for  death's  victim,  for  the  prev  ofworma ! 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  th*  eventful  life 
Of  man  presents !  of  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  warring  passions ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  farious  appetites  and  mad  desires. 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone, 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own ! 

How  short  b  human  life !  the  very  breath ! 
Which  frames  my  words,  accelerates  my  death. 
Of  this  short  life  how  large  a  portion  *s  fled ! 
To  what  is  gone  I  dm  already  dead ; 
As  dead  to  all  my  years  and  minutes  past 
As  I,  to  what  remains,  shall  be  at  last 
Can  I  past  miseries  so  far  forget. 
To  view  my  vanished  years  with  fond  regret? 

«  This  i<  an  anaehronism.  Besekiah  did  not  show 
his  tresflurM  to  Uw  Assyrian  till  after  liis  reeoverv  ttom 
his  liclcnesfl. 


no 
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Can  I  Bjfun  my  wora-outikDoy  cheat  7 
Indalge  fresh  hope  7  lolicit  new  deceit  7 
Of  all  the  vanities  weak  man^mires, 
Which  matnesa  giwes,  youth  hopes,  or  pride 

desires, 
Of  these,  my  soul,  which  hast  thou  not  enjoy'd  ? 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  pow*rs  are  cioy'd 
What  can  I  then  expect  from  length  of  days  7 
More  wealth,  more  wisdom,  pleasure,  health, 

or  praise  7 
More  pleasure !  hope  not  that,  deluded  king ! 
For  when  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring  7 
Is  health,  of  yearsprolong'd  the  common  bMst  7 
And  dear-earnM  Fame,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost? 
More  wisdom !  that  indeed  were  happiness ; 
That  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  confess ; 
But  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days  1 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasures,  wealth,  or  praise  7 
No : — Wisdom  views  with  an  indifierenteye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  bom  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
CompelPd  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast; 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature*s  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source ; 
A  drop,  disseverM  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity : 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

Why  shouki  I  ask  my  forfeit  life  to  save  7 
Is  heaven  uniust,  which  dooms  me  to  the  grave  7 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceivM  7 
Or  of  lov'd  life  am  I  alone  bereav*d  7 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  learned,  the  wise. 
Let  all  the  shades  of  Judah's  monarchs  rise. 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empire,  wealth. 


Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  strength,  renown  m 

Has  once  reversed  th*  immutable  decree 

On  Adam  pass'd  of  man*s  mortality  7 

What  have  these  eyes  ne*er  seen  the  Mon  worm 

The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  finished  fbrm  7 

On  the  pale  rose  of  blasted  beauty  feed. 

And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  7 

Where  are  our  fathers  7  Where  th'  iUaatrioiiB  line 

Of  holy  prophets,  and  of  seers  divine  7 

Live  they  for  ever  7  I>o  they  shun  the  grave  7 

Or  when  did  Wisdom  its  professor  save  7 

When  did  the  brave  escape?   When  did  the 

breath 
Of  Eloquence  charm  the  doll  ear  of  Death  7 
When  did  the  cunning  argument  avail. 
The  polish'd  period,  or  the  varnish*d  tale ; 
The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire. 
Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to  admire  I 
£*en  while  we  praise  the  verse  the  poet  dies ; 
And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  lies. 
Thou,  blest  Isaiah !  wto  at  6od*8  command. 
Now  speak*st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land. 
Must  die !  as  wise  and  good  thou  hadst  not 

been. 
As  Nebat*s  son,  who  taught  the  land  to  sin  I 
And  shall  I  then  be  spared  7  O  monstrous 
pride ! 
Shall  I  escape  when  Solomon  has  died  1 
If  all  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  were  vain — 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  d&r e  com- 
plain ! 
Lord,  I  submit    Complete  thy  gracious  will  * 
For  if  thou  slay  me,  I  will  trust  Tbee  stilL 
O  be  my  will  so  swallowed  up  in  thine. 
That  I  may  do  tht  will  in  doing  mine. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS: 

A  PASTVRAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOUNQ  LADIES. 

—To  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  voun|^  idea  liow  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o*er  the  mind« 
To  breathe  th*  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  Az 
Thegen*rou8  purpose  of  the  female  breast— 7%<misoii. 


TO  MRa  GWATKIN. 

Dear  Madah, — As  the  fellowing  poem  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  delay  or  error  in  the 
important  article  of  education,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  can,  with  more  propriety,  dedicate  it  than 
to  you,  as  the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  your  attention  in  jour 
own  family. 

^  Let  not  the  name  of  dedication  alarm  you:  I  am  not  going  to  ofiTend  you  by  making  your  eulo- 
gium.  Paneffyric  is  only  necessary  to  suspicious  characters :  Virtue  will  not  accept  it ;  Delicacy 
will  not  o^r  It 

The  friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  from  my  childhood,  wiU,  I  flatter  myself, 
mduce  you  to  pardon  me  fer  venturing  to  lay  befere  yon  this  public  testimony  of  my  esteem,  and 
tr  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  dear  madam. 

Tour  obedient,  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

TnAofBM 


PREFACE. 


The  object  of  the  fellowing  poem,  which  was  written  in  very  early  youth,  was  as  earnest  wish 
to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  improper  custom,  which  then  prevailed,  of  allowing  plays,  and 
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Hi 


those  not  ■Jways  of  the  pnrest  kind,  to  be  acted  hy  youngladiee  in  boarding  schoob.  And  it  haj 
sflbrded  a  aorioiie  aatiafaction  to  the  aathor  to  learn  that  this  little  poem,  and  the  preceding  sa- 
oad  dramas,  have  Tery  frequently  been  adopted  to  aopply  the  place  of  those  more  dangerouf 
amosementa*  If  it  may  be  still  happily  instra mental  in  promoting  a  regard  to  Religion  and  Viz 
toe  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  and  afford  them  an  innocent,  and  perhaps  not  lutogether  ua 
wefbl,  amnaennettt,  in  the  exercise  of  recitation,  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  composed, 
and  the  author's  utmost  wish  in  its  republication,  will  be  fully  answered. 


PROL06VR 


SPOKKIf  BT  ▲  YOUMG  LADY. 


IH  these  grave  scenes,  and  unembellishM 
slnini^ 
When  neither  sly  intrigue  nor  passion  reigns ; 
How  daie  we  hope  an  audience  will  approve 
A  draaaa  void  of  wit  and  free  from  love  7 ' 
Where  no  soi\  Juliet  sighs,  and  weeps,  and 

starts, 
No  6eroe  Roxana  takes  by  storm  your  hearts ; 
No  ooroie  ridicule,  no  tragic  swagger, 
Not  one  elopement,  not  one  bowl  or  <lagger ! 
No  hosband  wroog'd,  who  trusted  and  toliev'd, 
No  &ther  cheated,  and  no  friend  deceiv*d ; 
No  Khertine  in  glowing  strains  deserib*d. 
No  lying  chambermaid  that  rake  had  brib'd : 
Nor  give  we,  lo  reward  the  rover*s  life, 
Ths  ample  portion  and  the  beauteous  wife ; 
Behold,  to  raise  the  manners  of  the  age, 
The  frequent  moral  of  the  seenic  page ! 
And  shall  we  then  transplant  Uiese  noxious 


To  {private  life  7  to  misses  in  their  teens  7 
The  pompous  tone,  the  masculine  attire. 
The  ttilta,  the  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire, 
Corrapt  the  softness  of  the  gentler  kind, 
Asd  taiat  the  sweetness  of  Sie  youthful  mind. 
CagDvem'd  passions,  jealousy  and  rage. 
Bet  ill  beoome  our  sex,  still  mss  our  age ; 
Whether  we  learn  too  well  what  wo  describe, 


Or  fail  the  poet's  meaning  to  imbtbe, 
In  either  case  your  blame  we  justly  raise, 
In  either  lose,  or  ought  to  lose,  your  praise. 
How  dull,  if  tamely  Sows  th*  impession'd  strain ! 
If  well — bow  bad  to  be  the  thing  we  feign ; 
To  fix  the  mimic  scene  upon  the  heart. 
And  keep  the  passion  when  we  quit  the  part  I 

Such  are  the  perils  the  dramatic  muse, 
In  youthful  bosoms,  threatens  to  infuse  I 
Our.  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  less  pernicious  lesson  to  the  heart ; 
What  though  no  charm  of  melody  divine. 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  line ; 
Though  her  unpoIishM  page  in  vain  aspires 
To  emulate  the  graces  she  admires : 
Thoa|h  destitute  of  skil^  her  sole  pretence 
But  aims  at  simple  truth  and  common  sense; 
Yet  shall  her  honest  unassuming  page 
Tell  that  its  author,  in  a  modish  age, 
Preferr'd  plain  virtue  to  the  boast  of  art. 
Nor  fix*d  one  dangerous  maxim  on  the  heart 
O  i^  to  crown  the  efibrts,  she  could  find 
They  rooted  but  one  error  from  one  mind  : 
If  in  the  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth 
Theystamp'd  one  usefhl  thought,  one  lasting 

truth ; 
'Twould  be  a  fairer  tribute  to  her  name. 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fame. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


limiKLIA, 

CtBoaA, 

pASTOaCLLA, 

Laukikda, 


four  young  ladies  of  distinctioo, 
in  search  of  Happiness. 


Seeno — A  Grove, 

RTfBLU,  'TLBORA,  PA8TORELLA,  LAURINDA. 

CU,  Wklcohi,  ye  humble  vales,  ye  flow*ry 

ehades, 
Ye  CTjTstal  fountains,  and  ye  silent  glades ! 
From  the  gay  misery  of  tiie  thoughUoss  great, 
Tbe  walks  of  folly,  the  disease  or  state ; 
From  scenes  where  daring  Guilt  triumphant 

reigns, 
lu  dark  suspicions  and  its  hoard  of  pains ; 
^bere  Fleasn^  never  comes  without  alloy. 
And  Art  bvt  thinly  paints  fiiUacious  )oy ; 
Where  Laughter  loads  the  day,  Excess  the 

night. 
And  doll  Satiety  succeeds  Delight ; 
^'here  midnight  Vices  their  feU  orgies  keep, 


Uranu,  an  ancient  shepherdess. 

IIba^  (  ^®^  daughters. 
Fi/>RKLLA,  a  young  shepherdess. 


And  guilty  revels  scare  the  phantom  Sleep; 
Where  Disaipation  wears  the  name  of  Bliss ; 
From  these  we  fly  in  search  of  Happiness. 
Eupk.  Not  the  tir*d  pilgrim  all  his  dangers 

past. 
When  he  descries  the  long  sought  shrine  at  last 
E'er  CbH  a  joy  so  pure  as  this  fair  field. 
These  peaceful  shades,  and  smiling  valUss  yield! 
For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time  appear. 
Proclaim  Urania's  lonely^  dwelling  near. 
Paot,  How  the  description  with  the  seene 

agrees! 
Here  lowly  thickets,  (here  aspiring  trees ; 
The  haiel  copse  exolttding  noon«day's  beam. 
The  tufted  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream ; 
The  blooming  sweet-briar,  and  the  havrthorn 

shade. 


I 
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Tho  flpringflng  oowillps,  and  the  daisy'd  mead. 
The  wild  luzariance  of  the  full  blown  fields. 
Which  Sprini|r  prepares,  and  laughing  Summer 

yields. 
Euph.  Here  simple  Nature  strikes  th*  enrap- 

tur'd  eye 
With  charms,  which  wealth  and  art  but  ill  sap> 

ply; 

The  genuine  graces,  which  trithout  we  find, 
Display  the  beauty  of  the  owner's  mind, 
Lou,  These  ensbow*rlng  shades  conceal  the 
cell, 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughters  dwell: 
Fkffella  too,  if  right  we've  heard  the  tale. 
With  them  resides — ^the  lily  of  the  vale. 
CU.  But  soil !  what  gende  female  form  ap- 
pears, 
Which  smiles  of  more  than   mortal  beauty 

wears? 
|s  it  the  guardian  Genius  of  the  grove  7 
Dr  some  fair  angel  of  the  choirs  above? 

Enter  Floreixa,  tofto  tpeoJfcs. 

Whom  do  I  see  7  ye  beauteous  virgins  say 
What  chance  conducts  your  stepe  this  lonely 

way  7 
Do  you  pursue  some  &vourite  lambkin  stray'd  7 
Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade  7 
Declare,  fair  strangers !  if  aright  I  deem. 
No  rustic  nymphs  of  wlgar  rank  you  seem. 

Cle.  No  coohng  shades  allure  our  eager  sight, 
Nor  lambkins  lost,  our  searching  steps  invite. 

Flo.  Or  is  it,  hapMy,  yonder  branching  vine, 
Whose  tendfils  round  our  low  roof  cottage 

twine ; 
Whose  spreading  height,  with  purple  closters 

crown'd, 
Attracts  the  gaze  of  ev*ry  nymph  around  7 
Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms  be- 
side? 
Vonrs  are  my  shades,  my  flow'rs,  my  fleecy 

pride. 
Eu]^,  Florella !  our  united  thanks  receive, 
Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give : 
And  since  you  deign  to  ask,  O  courteous  fair ! 
The  motive  of  our  unremitting  care : 
Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  joint  researches  tend 
To  find  that  sovereign  good  of  life,  a  fViend ; 
From  whom  the  wholesome  counsel  we  may 

gain. 
How  our  young  hearts  may  happiness  obtain. 
By  Fancy's  mimic  pencil  ofl  portray*d, 
Still  hive  we  wooM  the  visionary  maid  : 
The  lovely  phantom  mocks  our  ea|(er  eyes; 
And  still  we  chase,  and  still  we  miss  this  prite ! 
Cle,  Long  have  we  searcbM  throughoat  this 

bounteous  isle, 
With  constant  ardour  and  with  ceaseless  toil ; 
The  various  rvys  of  various  life  we've  try'd ; 
But  still  the  bliss  we  seek  has  been  denyM. 
We've  sought  in  vain  throogh  ev'ry  diff'rent 

state; 
The  murm'ring  poor,  the  discontented  great 
[f  Peace  and  Joy  in  palaces  reside. 
Or  in  obscurer  Munta  delight  to  hide ; 
[f  Happiness  with  worldly  pleasares  dwell. 
Or  shrouds  her  graces  in  the  hermit's  cell : 
If  Wit,  if  Science,  teaeh  the  road  to  bliss, 
Or  torpid  Dulness  find  the  joys  they  miss ; 
To  learn  this  truth,  wo  've  bid  a  long  adieu 


To  all  the  shadows  blinded  men  puisoe. ' 
— We  seek  Urania ;  whose  sagacious  miiMi 
May  lead  our  steps  this  latent  good  to  find : 
Her  worth  we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  he  what  we  admire : 
For  thouffh  with  care  she  shuns  the  public  eiye 
Yet  woru  like  here^  unknown  can  never  Ue. 
Lau,  On  such  a  fair  and  ftnltleae   mode 

form'd, 
By  Prudence  flruided,  and  by  Virtue  warmed. 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth. 
And  point  our  footsteps  to  the  paths  of  Trnth. 
Flinr,  111  would  it  suit  my  unexperienc'd  age 
In  such  important  questions  to  engage. 
YouDg  as  I  am,  unskilful  to  discern, 
Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to  learn, 
But  would  vou  with  maturer  years  advise, 
And  reap  the  oounsd  of  the  truly  wiae. 
The  dame  in  whom  such  worth  and  wisdom 

meet. 
Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  retreat : 
All  that  the  world  calls  great  she  once  poesess'd 
With  wealth,  with  rank,  her  prosperous  yootli 

was  bless'd. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now  serene  and  gsy, 
*  Who  gave,'  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take  away. 
Two  lovely  daughters  bless  her  growing  years. 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  ropay  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath  her  shelt'ring  wing  I  live. 
And  share  the  bounties  she  has  still  to  give ; 
For  Heav'n,  who  in  its  dispensations  vsin'd 
A  narrow  fortune  to  a  noble  mind. 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heart 
Which  Wisdom's  noblest  treasures  can  imparl 
In  Duty's  active  round  each  day  is  |^t. 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  might  prove  hei 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devoUon  best  prepare. 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  tne  brow  of  care. 
PaeL  Then  lead,  Florella,  to  that  humUe  shed, 
Whero  Peace  resides  from  court  and  cities  fled! 

SONG. 

I. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 

Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care, 

O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vouchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph  to  tell 
On  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov'st  to  dwell. 

And  make  us  truly  blest 

II. 

Amidst  the  walks  of  public  life. 
The  toils  of  wealth,  ambition's  strifis. 

We  long  have  sought  in  vain ; 
The  crowded  city's  noisy  din. 
And  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

Afibrd  but  care  and  pain. 

III. 

Pleas'd  with  the  soft,  the  soothing  pow*r 
Of  calm  Reflection's  silent  hour, 

Sequester'd  dost  thou  dwell ! 
Whero  Caro  and  Tumult  ne'er  intrude. 
Dost  thou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  humble  vot'ries  tell ! 

IV. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 
Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  euro !  * 

Let  us  not  sue  in  vafai  t 
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D  deign  to  hear  oar  fond  request. 
Coma  take  possession  of  our  breast, 
And  there  for  ever  reign. 

[They  retire, 

•  Seene—The  Grm>e, 

UaAlflA,  STLYIA,  SLZZA. 
STLYIA  (Stn^fl^.) 
I. 

Sw^  Sotitade,  thou  placid  queen 
Of  modest  air  and  brow  serene ! 
*Tis  thoainsfttr'st  the  sage^s  themes ; 
The  poet's  Tisionary  dreams. 

II. 

Parent  of  Virtue,  nurse  of  Thought ! 
Bj  thee  were  saints  and  patriarchs  Uught ; 
Wisdom  from  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
And  in  Ifay  lap  fiiir  Science  grew ! 

Whatever  exalts,  refines,  and  charms, 
loTites  to  thought,  to  virtue  warms ; 
Whate'er  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good. 
We  owe  to  thee,  sweet  Solitude  \ 

IV. 

In  these  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
Thy  peaceful,  unmolested  reign ! 
Let  no  disordered  thoughts  intrude 
On  thy  repose,  sweet  Sslitude ! 

With  thee  the  charm  of  life  shall  last, 
Ahhoo^  its  rosy  bloom  be  past ; 
ShaJ]  still  endure  when  Time  shall  spread 
His  silver  blossoms  o*er  my  head. 

VI. 

No  more  with  this  vain  world  perplez*d, 
Thoa  shall  prepare  me  for  the  next ; 
T^  sprinj^  of  life  shall  gently  cease, 
Aad  angels  point  the  way  to  peace. 

Un,  Ye  tender  objects  of  maternal  love 
Te  dearest  joys  my  widowM  heart  can  prove ; 
Come  taste  Che  glories  of  the  new-born  day. 
And  grateful  homage  to  its  Author  pay ! 
0 !  ever  may  this  animating  sight 
CooTey  instruction  while  it  sheds  delight ! 
1^  not  that  sun,  whose  cheering  beams  impart 
io^'s  glad  emotions  to  the  pure  m  heart ; 
Does  not  that  vivid  pow'r  teach  ev*ry  mind 
To  be  as  warm,  benevolent,  and  kind ; 
To  bom  with  unremitted  ardour  still, 
Uke  him  to  execute  their  Makor*s  will  ? 
Ilien  let  as,  Pow*r  Supreme !  thy  will  adore, 
Invoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow*r. 
^^  thou  these  benefits  in  vain  bestow  7 
%i]l  vra  forget  the  fountain  whence  they  flow  7 
Tadi  us  through  these  to  lift  our  hearts  to 

Thee, 
Aad  in  the  gift  the  bounteous  giver  see. 
To  view  Thee  as  thou  art,  all  good  and  wise, 
^vr  let  thy  blessings  hide  Thee  from  our  eves. 
Fiosi  all  obstructions  clear  our  mental  sight ; 
f^nor  oo  oar  souls  thy  beatific  light ! 
Teach  as  thy  wond*rous  goodness  to  revere, 
^ith  love  to  worship,  and  with  rev'rence  fear ! 
lathe  mild  works  of  thy  benignant  hand, 
Ai  m  the  thunder  of  thy  dread  command, 
la  eoramon  objects  we  neglect  thy  pow*r, 
^hils  W4mders  shine  in  every  plant  and  flow*r. 
^Tell  me,  my  first,  my  last,  my  darling  care, 

H 


If  yon  this  morn  have  raisM  your  hearts  i 

pray'r  7 
Say  did  you  rise  from  the  sweet  b^  of  rest, 
Your  God  unpraisM,  his  holy  name  unblest? 

Syl,  Our  hearts  with  gratitude  andreverenc 
fraught. 
By  those  pure  precepts  you  have  ever  taught ; 
By  your  example  more  than  precept  strong 
Of  pray*r  and  praise  have  tunM  tlieir  mstin  song 

Elva.  With  ever  new  delight,  we  now  attend 
The  counsels  of  our  fond  maternal  friend. 

Enter  FloasllA,  wth  Eupbkua,  Clkoba,  Pas 

TOBXLLA,  LaDRINDA. 

FU.  (aeide  to  the  ladiet)  See  how  the  goodly 
dame,  with  pious  art. 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart ! 
Observe  the  duteous  list*ners  how  they  stand . 
Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand. 

lira.  But  Where's  fToreUa  7 

Flor,        Here's  the  happy  she, 
Whom  Heav'n  most  favoured  when  it  gave  her 
thee. 

Ura.  But  who  are  these,  in  whose  attractive 
mien. 
So  sweetly  blended,  ev'ry  grace  is  seen 
Speak,  my  Florella !  say  the  cause  why  here 
"DieBe  beauteous  damsels  on  our  plains  appear  7 

Flor.  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  fkme. 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  thef 

came. 
Straying  alone  at  morning's  earliest  dawn, 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distant  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engag'd  my  love : 
I've  brought  them  here  your  sage  advice  to 
prove. 

Ura,  Tell  me,  ye  gentle  nymphs !  the  reason 
tell. 

Which  brings  such  guests  to  grace  my  lowly 
cell  7 
My  pow'r  of  serving,  though  indeed  but  small. 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  all. 

Cle,  Your  counsel,  ^our  advice,  is  all  we  ask 
And  for  Urania  that 's  no  irksome  task. 
'Tis  Happiness  we  seek  :  O  deign  to  tell 
Where  the  coy  fugitive  delights  to  dwell ! 

Ura.  Ah,  rather  say  where  you  have  sought 
this  guest. 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast  7 
Declare  the  various  methods  you've  essay'd 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid. 
But  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beauteous 

fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  truth  declare. 
From  evil  habits  own'd,  from  faults  confess'd. 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrets  of  the  breast 

Euph,  Bred  in  the  regal  splendours  of  a  court, 
Where  pleasures,  dress'd  in  every  shape,  resort; 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  of  pomp  and  costly  glare, 
Nor  e'er  found  room  for  thought,  or  time  for 

pray'r: 
In  diff'rent  follies  ev'ry  hour  I  spent ; 
I  shunn'd  Reflection,  yet  I  sought  Content. 
My  hours  wore  shar'd  betwixt  the  park  and  play 
And  music  serv'd  to  waste  the  tedious  day ; 
Yet  soflest  airs  no  more  with  joy  I  heard, 
If  any  sweeter  warbler  was  preforr'd ; 
The  dance  sucoeeded,  and,  succeeding,  tir'd. 
If  some  more  graceful  dancer  were  admir'd. 
No  sounds  bat  flatt'rv^  ever  sooth'd  my  ear. 
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L    ;  en  tie  truths  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
The  anxioas  day  indocM  the  sleepless  night, 
And  my  vexM  spirit  never  knew  delight : 
Coy  Pleasure  mock*d  me  with  delusive  charms. 
Still  the  thin  shadow  fled  my  clasping  arms : 
Or  if  some  actual  joy  I  seem*d  to  taste, 
Another's  pleasure  laid  my  blessings  waste  : 
One  truth  I  provM,  that  lurking  Envy  hides 
In  ev*ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fairer  face  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest, 
And  fix  a  scorpion  in  my  wounded  breast 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevailed 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  fail*d : 
Yet  stilt  some  cause  of  wretchedness  I  found. 
Some  barbed  shall  my  shattered  peace  to  wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exceeded  mine — 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  1 

Syl.  Pardon  my  interruption,  beauteous  maid ! 
Can  truth  have  prompted  what  you  just  have 

said  7 
What !  can  the  poor  pre-eminence  of  dress 
Ease  the  pain'd  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  ? 
Or  can  you  think  your  robes,  though  rich  and 

fine. 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  7 

Ura,  So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied. 
Our  very  comfbrts  are  the  source  of  pride ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  reigns  within. 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  cause  of  sin. 

Cle.  Of  Happiness  unfound  I  too  complain. 
Sought  in  a  difPrent  path,  but  sought  in  vain  ! 
I  sigh*d  for  fame,  I  languish*d  for  renown, 
I  would  be  fialtcrM,  praisM,  admirM  and  known, 
On  daring  wing  my  mountain  spirit  soarM, 
And  Science  through  her  boundless  fields  ex- 

plorM : 
I  scorned  the  solique  laws  of  pedant  schools. 
Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tasteless  rules, 
I  long*d  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 

held 
My  sex  in  awe,  by  vanity  impelPd : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind, 
Thy  graces,   Pope !   witti  Johnson's  learning 

join'd : 
Like  Swifl  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule, 
To  brand  the  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
To  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose. 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose ; 
To  join,  like  Burke,  the  beauteous  and  sublime. 
Or  build,  with  Milton's  art,  *the  lofty  rhyme  :' 
Through  Fancy's  fields  I  Tang'd ;  I  strove  to 

hit 
Melmoth's  chaste  style,  and  Prior's  easy  wit : 
Thy  classic  graces,  Mason,  to  display, 
And  court  the  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray  : 
I  rav'd  of  Sbakspeare's  flame  and  Bryden's  Mgc, 
And  ev'ry  charm  of  Otway 'smelting  page. 
I  talk'd  by  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 
Of  critic  laws,  and  Aristotle's  rules ; 
Of  passion,  sentiment,  and  style,  and  grace. 
And  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  forgot. 
To  study  fiction,  incident,  and  plot : 
Howe'er  the  conduct  of  my  lifb  might  err, 
Still  my  dramatic  plans  were  regular. 

Ura.  Who  aims  at  ev'ry  science,  soon  will 

find 
The  field  how  vast,  how  limited  the  mind  ! 

CU.  Abstruscr  studies  soon  my  fancy  caught. 
The  poet  in  th'  astronomer  forgot : 


The  schoolmen's  systems  now  my  bj    4   ua 

ploy'd,  £  /iMd 

Their  crystal  Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  thcu 
Newton  and  Halley  all  my  soul  insplr'd. 
And  numbers  less  than  calculations  fir'd  ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying  breast, 
And  plans  and  problems  all  my  soul  possess'd. 
L€;ss  pleas'd  to  sing  inspiring  rhoebus'  ray 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  devious  wuy. 
The  pale  moon  dancing  on  the  silver  stream. 
And  the  mild  lustre  of  her  trembling  beam. 
No  more  could  charm  my  philosophic  pride. 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing  tide. 
No  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought. 
Which  only  facts  and  demonstrations  sought. 
Let  common  eyes,  I  said,  with  transport  view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or  the  heaven's  soft 

blue. 
False  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  vain. 
Colours  exist  but  in  tlie  vulgar  brain. 
I  now  with  Locke  trod  meta physic  soil. 
Now  chas'd  coy  Nature  through  the  tracts  of 

Boyle; 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science  twin'd 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  miiid. 
I  seized  on  Learning's  superficial  part. 
And  title  page  and  index  got  by  heart ; 
Some  learn'd  authority  I  still  would  bring 
To  grace  my  talk  and  prove — the  plainest  thing 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science  drew. 
That  all  might  know  how  much  Cleora  knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder,  I  aspir'd  to  raise. 
And  miss'd  affection,  while  I  grasp'd  at  praise 
Past,  To  me,  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fama 

impart. 
Far  softer  thoughts  possess'd  my  virgin  hearL 
No  prudent  parent  form'd  my  ductile  youth, 
Nor  led  my  footsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth. 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind. 
Pernicious  novels  their  soft  entrance  find  ; 
Their  pois'nous  influence  led  my  mind  astray ; 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  not  say. 
I  fancy'd  virtues  which  were  never  seen. 
And  dy'd  for  heroes  who  have  never  been  • 
I  sicken'd  with  disgust  at  sober  sense. 
And  loath'd  the  pleasures  worth  and  truth  dis* 

pense; 
I  scom'd  the  manners  of  the  world  I  saw ; 
My  guide  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. 
Distemper'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  nuicy  fill. 
Each  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  brook  a  riU ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tale. 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  passing  gale  ; 
Convers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shades,  and 

bow'rs. 
Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  streams  and 

flow'rs. 
Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  leornM  to 

please ; 
For  treach'rous  Leisure  feeds  the  soft  disease. 
There,  plastic  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 
Th'  obedient  image  with  a  dang'rous  skill ; 
The  charming  fiction  with  alluring  art. 
Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  Uie  heart 
A  fancy'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 
I  loath'd  the  offices  of  real  life. 
These  all  wete  dull  and  tame,  I  longM  to  prove 
The  gen'rous  ardours  o^  unequal  love : 
Some   marvel  still   ray  waywnrd   hearl   must 

strike. 
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lir  prinoe,  or  peasant,  each  had  charms  alike : 

Wha(o*er  inverted  nature,  custom,  law, 

With  joy  I  courted,  and  with  transport  saw. 

In  the  dull  walk  of  Virtue's  quiet  round, 

No  aliment  my  ieverM  fancy  found ; 

Each  duty  to  perform  observant  still 

Bat  those  which  God  and  Nature  bade  me  filL 

Eliza  (7b  Urama,)  O  save  me  from  the  er- 
rors of  deceit. 
And  an  the  dangers  wealth  and  beauty  meet 

Patt.  Reason  perverted.  Fancy  on  her  throne. 
My  soul  to  all  my  sex*s  softness  prone ; 
I  neither  spoks  nor  look*d  as  mortal  ought ; 
To  sense  abandonM,  and  by  FoUy  taught : 
A  victim  (o  Imagination's  sway. 
Which  stole  my  health,  and  rest,  and  peace 

my; 
Pro^iom,  void  of  meaning,  I  receiv'd, 
Aod  itill  1  found  them  false — and  still  believ'd : 
Iina^*d  all  who  courted  me,  approvM ; 
Wito  prab*d,  esteem'd  me ;  and  who  flatter'd, 

l07*d. 

FoDdly  I  hop*d  (now  vain  those  hopes  appear) 

Each  miB  was  faithful,  and  each  maid  sincere. 

Siill  Disappointment  mock*d  the  lingVing  day ; 

Still  new-born  wishes  led  my  soul  astray. 
When  in  the  rolling  year  no  joy  I  Bnd, 

I  trust  the  nezU  the  next  will  sure  be  kind. 

The  next  fallacious  as  the  last  appears, 

And  sends  me  on  to  still  remoter  years. 

Tbcy  come,  they  promise — bnt  forget  to  give  : 

I  lire  not,  but  I  still  intend  to  live. 
At  length,  deceived  in  all  my  schemes  of  bliss. 

I  joio'd  Uieee  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 
EUza,  Is  this  the  world  of  which  we  want  a 
ngbtr 

Are  these  the  beings  who  are  call'd  polite  ? 
Sylma.  If  so,  oh  gracious  Heav*n,  hear  Syl- 
via's prayer : 

Preserve  me  still  in  humble  virtue  here  ! 

Far  from  such  baneful  pleasures  may  I  live, 

Aod  keep,  O  keep  me,  from  the  taint  they  give ! 
Lau.  No  love  of  fame  my  torpid  bosom  warms, 

So  Faof^  soothes  me,  and  no  pleasure  charms ! 

Fet  still  remote  from  happiness  I  stray, 

^0  gaiding  star  illumes  my  trackless  way, 

Mj  niiod,  nor  wit  misleads  nor  passion  goads, 

Bfil  the  dire  rust  of  indolence  corrodes ; 

"Hiis  eating-  canker,  with  malignant  stealth, 

^kstnjB  toe  vital  pow'rs  of  moral  health. 
Till  now,  I  *ve  slept  on  Lifo^s  tumultuous  tide, 

'^9  principle  of  action  for  my  guide. 

frooi  ignorance  my  chief  misfortunes  flow; 

1  serer  wishM  to  learn,  or  car'd  to  know. 

^ith  ev'ry  folly  sIow-pacM  Time  beguilM : 

^  size  a  woman,  but  in  soul  a  child. 

la  slothful  ease  my  moments  crept  away, 

Aiid  busy  trifles  fiUM  the  tedious  day ; 

'  liv*d  extempore,  as  Fancy  fir*d. 

As  chance  directed,  or  caprice  inspirM : 

Toc  indolent  to  think,  too  weak  to  choose, 

Tflo  sod  to  blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse; 

%  character  was  stamp'd  from  those  around ; 

The  figures  they,  my  mind  the  simple  ground. 

fufaion,   with  monstrous  forms,  the  canvass 

stainM, 
Tin  nothing  of  my  genuine  self  remmn*d ; 
«7  pliant  soul  from  chance  receivM  its  bent, 
^  neither  good  performed,  nor  evil  meant. 
From  right  to  wrong,  from  vice  to  virtue  thrown, 


No  character  possessing  of  its  own. 
To  shun  fatigue  I  made  my  only  law  ; 
Yet  ev'ry  night  my  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e*er  markM  the  duties  of  the  day. 
Which  stole  in  tasteless  apathy  away  : 
No  energy  informM  my  languid  mind 
No  joy  U\e  idle  e*er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  all  my  actions  swayM ; 
The  day  was  lost  before  the  choice  was  made.^ 

Though  more  to  folly  than  to  guilt  IncIinM, 
A  drear  vacuity  possessed  my  mmd ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amused. 
Unfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unu8*d. 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  could  not  hear 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  sur 

prise. 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  the  wise ; 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is  sought. 
Because  it  saves  th*  expense  and  pain*  of  thought 

Disgusted,  restless,  ev*ry  plan  amiss, 
I  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Urania.  O  happy  they  for  whom,  in  early  age, 
Enlight*ning  Knowledge  spreads  her  letter*d 

page! 
Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  control. 
And  pours  her  Iib*ral  lesson  on  the  soul ! 
Ideas  grow  from  books  their  natural  food. 
As  aliment  is  chan^'d  to  vital  blood. 
Though  faithless  ^rtune  strip  her  vot'ry  bare. 
Though  Malice  haunt  him,  and  though  Envy 

tear, 
Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Want,  can  e*er  de- 
stroy 
This  soul-folt  solace,  and  this  bosom  joy  ! 

Chora,  We  thus  united  by  one  common  fate. 
Each  disconten^d  with  her  present  state. 
One  common  scheme  pursue;  resolv'd  to  know 
If  Happiness  can  e'er  be  found  below. 

Urania,  Your  candour,  beauteous  damsels,  I 
approve, 
Your  foibles  pity,  and  your  merits  love. 
But  ere  I  say  the  methods  you  njust  try 
To  gain  the  glorious  prize  fbr  which  you  sigh, 
Your  fainting  strength  and   spirits  must  be 

cheerM 
With  a  plain  meal,  by  Temperance  prepar'd. 

Florella,  No  luxury  our  humble  board  attends. 
But  Love  and  Concord  are  its  smiling  friends. 

SONG. 

I. 
Hail  artless  Simplicity  beautiful  maid, 
In  the  genuine  attractions  of  Nature  array'd 
Let  the  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and  the 

vain. 
Still  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy  train. 

No  charm  in  thy  modest  allurements  they 
find; 
The  pleasures  they  follow  a  sling  leave  behind 
Can  criminal  passion  enrapture  the  breast 
Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  and  Serenity  blest  ? 

IIL 

O  would  you  Simplicity's  precepts  attend. 

Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  attar  you'd  bend ; 

The  pleasures  she  yields  would  with  joy  be  cm 

brac'd. 
You'd  practise  from  virtue  and  love  them  from 
taste. 
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IV. 

The  linnet  enchants  us  the  bushes  among ; 
tliough  cheap  the  musician,  yet  sweet  is  the 

sonar; 
We  catch  the  soft  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats, 
And  with  ecstaej  hang  on  the  rayishing  notes. 

Gift  water  is  drawn  from  the  dearest  of  springs, 
And  our  ibod,  nor  disease  nor  satiety  brings ; 
Oar  mornings  are  cheerflil,  oar  labours  are  blest. 
Oar  evenings  are  pleasant,  oar  nights  crownM 
'  with  rest 

VI. 
From  our  culture  yon  garden  its  omameLt 
finds. 
And  we  catch  at  the  hint  for  improving  our 

minds ; 
To  live  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try. 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  as  they 

fly- 

VII. 
Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity  yields, 
We  may  well  be  content  with  our  woods  and 

our  fields : 
How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  your 

wealth. 
When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure  and 
health! 

[Tkey  retire  iiUo  the  cottage* 

8eene-^A  rural  entertainment, 

•MKILLA,     EUPHELU,    CUSORA,    LAURINDA,    PAS- 

TORZLLA. 

Florella  (Stflgf.) 
I. 

While  Beauty  and  Fleaaore  are  now  in  their 

prime, 
And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole  time, 
Ah !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  engage ; 
Let  us  lite  so  in  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in  age. 

Though  the  vain  and  the  gay  may  allure  us 

awhile, 
Tet  let  not  their  flattVy  our  prudence  beguile ; 
Let  us  covet  those  eharms  that  will  never  de- 

cay. 
Nor  listen  to  all  that  deceivers  can  say. 

in. 

*  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  jasmine*s 

perfume ! 
The  eglantine*s  fragrance,  the  Iilac^s  gay  bloom, 
Though  fair  and  though  fVagrant,  unheeded 

may  lie. 
For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is  by.* 

IV. 
I  sigh  not  for  beauty,  nor  languish  for  wealth. 
Bat  grant  me,  kind  Providence,  virtue  and 

heahh; 
Then,  richer  than  kings  and  as  happy  as  they. 
My  days  shall  pass  sweetly  and  swiftly  away. 

V.     . 
When  age  shall  steal  on  me,  and  youth  b  no 

mora. 
And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at  my 

door. 
What  charm  in  lost  beauty  or  wealth  should  I 

find  7  [mind. 

My  treasure,  my  wealth,  is  a  sweet  peace  of 


VI. 
That  peace  1*11  preserve  then,  as  pure  as 

And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  of  H««v*n , 
Thus  virtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the   odld 

scene. 
And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gay  as  sixteen. 

And  when  long  I  the  burden  of  life  shall  have 
borne,  fcom, 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cut  the  ripe 
ResiflrnM  to  my  fkte,  without  murmur  or  ^g'h, 
111  Uess  the  kind  summons,  and  lie  dovm  and 
die. 

Eufihe.  Thus  sweetly  pass  the  h<ftu«  of  rtnl 

ease! 
Here  life  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  please ! 
Pa$t,  With  joy  we  view  the  dangers  we  have 

past, 
Assur*d  we've  found  felicity  at  last 
Flor,  Esteem  none  happy  by  their  outward 

air; 
All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of  ooDtent, 
When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent. 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  the  public  view. 
And  by  secluding  learns  to  conquer  too  : 
Denied  the  fond  indulgence  to  complain. 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  regain. 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  mtfant. 
Are  trials  sufferM  and  afflictions  sent ; 
To  stem  impetuous  Fa6sion*s  furious  tide. 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosperous  Pride, 
To  wean  fVom  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  blest  clime  where  pain  shall  be  no  more ; 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly, 
And  ev'ry  tear  be  wip'd  from  ev'ry  eye. 
Cleora*  Lisfning  to  you,  my  heart  ean  never 

cease 
To  reverence  Virtue,  and  to  sigh  for  peaee. 
Flor,  Know,  e*en  Urania,  that  accomplished 

fair  [care. 

Whose  goodness  makes  her  Heaven^s  peculiar 
Though  born  to  all  that  affluence  can  bestow. 
Has  felt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo : 
Yet  meek  in  grief,  and  patient  in  distress. 
She  knew  the  hand  that  wounds  has  powV  to 

Uess. 
Grateful  she  bows,  for  what  is  left  her  still. 
To  mic  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ; 
To  BiM  who,  while  his  boanty  thousands  fed, 
Had  not  himself  a  place  to  lay  his  bead ; 
To  RIM  who  that  he  might  our  wealth  insure. 
Though  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his  precepts,  by  his  practice  taught, 
Her  will  submitted,  and  resigned  her  thought. 
Through  faith,  she  looks  beyond  this  dark  abode. 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God 

Enter  Uranu,  Stlvu,  Euza. 

Ura,  Since  gentle  nymphs !  my  friendship  to 

obtain, 
Toa*ve  sought  with  eager  step  this  peaceful 

plain. 
My  nonest  counsel  with  attention  hear. 
Though  plain,  well  meant,  imperfbet,  yet  sid^ 

cere; 
What  fVom  maturer  years  alone  Pve  known. 
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What  tinte  bas  t&ught  me,  and    experience 

shown, 
No  poli0h*d  phrase  my  artless  speech  will  grace, 
Bat  unafiected  Candoor  fill  its  place : 
Mj  lips  shall  flatt*rj*s  smooth  deceit  refose, 
And  truth  be  all  the  eloquence  V\\  use. 
Know  then,  that  life*8  chief  happiness  and  wo, 
From  good  or  aril  education  flow ; 
And  hence  our  future  dispositions  rise ; 
The  vice  we  practice,  or  the  good  we  prize. 
When  pliant  Nature  any  form  receives. 
That  precept  teaches  or  example  gives. 
The  yielding  mind  with  virtue  should  be  gracM, 
For  first  impressions  seldom  are  eSac*d. 
Then  holy  habits,  then  chastisM  desires, 
Should  regulate  disorderM  Nature*s  fires. 
If  Ignorance  then,  her  iron  sway  maintain. 
If  prejodiee  preside,  or  Passion  reign. 
If  Vanity  preserve  her  native  sway. 
If  seUnh  tempers  doud  the  op*ning  day. 
If  DO  kind  hand  impetuous  Pride  restrain. 
Bat  fir  the  wholesome  curb  we  give  the  rein ; 
Tie  erring  principle  u  rooted  fast. 
And  fix*d  the  habit  that  through  life  may  last 
PasL  With  heartfelt  penitence  we  now  de- 
plore 
Those  aqoaoder'd  hours,  that  time  can  ne*er  re- 
store. 
Cra.  Eupfaelia  sighs  ibr  flatt*ry,  dress,  and 


The  oommon  sources  these  of  female  wo ! 
h  Beauty's  sphere  pre-eminence  to  find, 
Sba  slights  the  culture  of  th'  immortal  mind  : 
I  woold  not  rail  at  Beauty's  charming  pow*r, 
I  voold  but  have  her  aim  at  something  more ; 
The  fairest  symmetry  of  form  or  face. 
From  intellect  receives  its  highest  grace ; 
Hie  brightest  eyes  ne*er  dart  such  piercing 

fires, 
Ai  when  a  sool  irradiates  and  inspires : 
Beaoty  with  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense, 
And  ooral  lipe  may  sure  speak  oommon  sense : 
Bbsq^  makes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear ; 
Virtoa  makes  Beauty  more  divinely  fair ! 
Cmfirms  its  conquests  o*er  the  willinff  mind. 
And  those  your  iMBauties  gain,  your  virtues  bind. 
Yet  would  ambition's  fire  your  bosom  fill, 
It!  flame  repress  not — be  ambitious  still ; 
Ut  nobler  views  your  best  attention  claim, 
The  object  changed,  the  energy  the  same : 
"Hioie  very  passions  which  our  heart  invade. 
If  rightlj  pointed,  blessings  may  be  made. 
Ifiddge  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
la  that  best  art — ^the  art  of  living  well. 
Bat  first  extirpate  front  your  youthful  breast 
That  rankling  torment  which  destroys  your 


An  other  faults  may  take  a  higher  aim, 
Bttt  hopeless  Envy  must  be  still  the  same. 
Some  other  passions  may  be  turuM  to  good, 
3at  Envy  must  subdue,  or  be  suhduM. 
This  fatal  gangrene  to  our  moral  life, 
Ejects  all  palliatives,  and  asks  the  knife ; 
Excision  spar'd,  it  taints  the  vital  part. 
And  spreads  its  deadly  venom  to  tne  heart 
V^   Unhappy  those  to  bliss  who  seek  the 

u  pow'r  superior,  or  in  splendour  gay ! 
InibrmM  by  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall  find 
"nie  charra  of  fiatt*ry  taint  Euphelia*s  mind : 


By  thee  instructed  still  my  views  shall  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  anv  mark  beneath  the  skies. 

Urania.  In  »ir  Lauiinda's  uninstrncted  mind. 
The  want  of  culture,  not  of  sense,  we  find ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  the  good,  or  shunn'd  the 

ill, 
'Twas  more  fW>m  temper  than  from  principle  r 
Your  random  life  to  no  just  rules  reduc'd, 
*Twas  chance  the  virtue  or  the  vice  produc'd : 
The  casual  goodness  ImpuUt  has  to  boast, 
Like  morning  dews,  or  transient  show'rs  is  lost, 
While  Heav'n-taught  Virtue  pours  her  constant 

tide, 
Like  streams  hj  living  fountains  still  supply*d« 

Be  wisdom  still,  though  late,  vour  earnest  care, 
Nor  waste  the  precious  hours  in  vain  despair : 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage. 
And  meekly  listen  to  experienc'd  age. 
What,  if  acquirements  you  have  fauM  to  gain. 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want  the  bad  attain 
Yet  still  religion's  sacred  treasures  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'r^  eye ; 
For  ev'ry  age,  ror  ev'ry  genius  fit. 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  eonfin'tf. 
But  all  may  learn  the  truth  for  all  desi^'d. 
Thongh  low  the  talepta,  and  th'  .oquiremml* 

small, 
The  gift  of  grace  divine  is  free  to  all ; 
She  calls,  solicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest. 
And  points  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 

And  when,  advanc'd  in  years,  matur'd  In 
sense, 
Tliink  not  with  farther  care  you  may  dispense, 
'Tis  fatal  to  the  int'rests  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  before  we've  reach'd  the  gpal ; 
For  nought  our  higher  progress  can  preclude 
So  much  as  thinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  rest: 
Bad  leads  .to  worse,  and  bettor  tends  to  best 
We  either  gain  or  lose,  we  sink  or  rise, 
Nor  rests  our  struggling  Nature  till  she  dies : 
Then  place  the  standard  of  perfection  high  i 
Pursue  and  grasp  it,  e'en  beyond  the  sky. 

Lau,  O  that  important  Time  could  back  re 
turn  [mourn  I 

Those  misspent  hours    whose  loss  1   deeply 
Accept,  just  Heav'n,  my  penitence  sincere. 
My  heartfelt  anguish,  and  my  fervent  pray'r ! 

Ura,  1  pity  Pastorella's  hapless  fate. 
By  nature  gentle,  gen'rous,  mild,  and  great; 
One  false  propcmsion  all  her  pow'rs  confin'd. 
And  chain'd  her  finer  faculties  of  mind; 
Yet  ev'ry  virtue  might  have  flourish'd  there. 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care. 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place. 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,  how  ungovern'd  thoughto  the  mind  per 

vert. 
And  to  disease  all  nourishment  convert 
Ah  !  happy  she«  whose  wisdom  learns  to  find 
A  healthful  fkncy  and  a  well  train'd  mind  ! 
A  sick  man's  wildest  dreams  less  wild  are  founds. 
Than  the  day-visions  of  a  mind  unsound. 
Disorder'd  phantasies  indulg'd  too  much. 
Like  harpies,  always  taint  whate'er  they  toueh. 
Fly  soothing  Solitude  !  fly  vain  Desire ! 
Fly  such  soft  verse  as  fans  the  dan^'rons  fire  !- 
Seek  action  ;  'tis  the  scene  which  Virtue  loves  s 
The  vig'rous  sun  not  only  sliines,  but  moves. 
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From  sickly  thoughts  with  quick  abhorrence 

start, 
And  rule  the  fancy  if  youM  rule  the  heart : 
Dy  active  ffoodness,  by  laborious  schemes. 
Subdue  wild  Yisions,  and  delusive  dreams. 
No  earthly  good  a  Christianas  views  should 

bound, 
For  ever  rising  should  his  aims  be  found. 
Leave  that  fictitious  good  your  fancy  feigns 
For  scenes  where  real  bliss  eternal  reigns : 
Lock  to  that  region  of  immortal  joys. 
Where  fear  disturbs  not,  nor  possession  cloys ; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bow'rs, 
Gr' blooming  chaplets  of  unfading  flow*rs ; 
Fairer  than  e*er  imagination  drew, 
Or  poet*s  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 
Press  eager  onward  to  those  blissful  plains 
Where  iSe  eternal,  joy  perpetual  reigns. 
Past.  1  mourn  the  errors  of  my  thoughtless 
youth, 
And  lonf;,  with  thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 
Ura.  Learning  is  all  the  bright  Clcora*s  aim ; 
She  seeks  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame  ; 
On  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand, 
And  grasps  at  Science  with  a  venturous  hand  : 
The  privilege  of  man  she  dares  invade. 
And  tears  the  chaplet  from  his  laurelPd  head. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  ? 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  a  name  ? 
Let  the  proud  sex  possess  their  vaunted  pow*rs: 
Be  other  triumphs,  other  glories  ours  ! 
The  gentler  charms  which  wait  on  female  life. 
Which  grace  the  daughter  and  adori)  the  wife, 
Be  these  our  boast ;  yet  these  may  well  admit 
Of  various  knowledge,  and  of  blameless  wit : 
Of  sense,  resulting  from  a  nurUirM  mind, 
'^f  polish*d  converse,  and  of  taste  refin*d  : 
^f  that  quick  intuition  of  the  best, 
l^hich  feels  tlie  graceful,  and  rejects  the  rest : 
IVhich  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 

rules 
In  art  which  Nature  teaches — ^not  the  schools 
Thus  conq*ring  Sevigne  the  heart  obtains, 
While  Dacier  only  i^miration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope. 
To  speak  like  Stonehouse,  or  to  write  like  Pope, 
To  all  the  wonders  of  the  poet*s  lyre, 
Join  all  that  taste  can  add,  or  wit  inspire. 
With  every  various  pow'r  of  learning  fraught ; 
The  flow  of  style  and  the  sublime  of  thought; 
Yet,  if  the  milder  graces  of  the  mind, 
Graces  peculiar  to  the  sex  designM, 
Good  nature,  patience,  sweetness  void  of  art ; 
If  these  embellished  not  your  virgin  heart. 
You  might  be  dazzling,  but  not  truly  bright ; 
^i£[ht  glare,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
A  meteor,  not  a  star,  you  would  appear ; 
For  woman  shines  but  in  her  proper  sphere. 
Accomplishments  by  Heav*n  were  sure  de- 
sign'd 
Less  to  adorn  than  to  amend  the  mind  : 
Each  should  contribute  to  this  general  end, 
And  all  to  virtue,  as  their  centre,  tend. 
Th*  acquirements,  which  our  best  esteem  invite. 
Should  not  project,  but  soflen,  mix,  unite  : 
In  glaring  light  not  strongly  be  displayM, 
^t  sweetly  lost,  and  melted  into  shade. 
Cleora.  ConfusM  with  shame,  to  thy  reproofs 
I  bend. 
Thou  best  adviser,  and  thou  truest  friend  I 


From  thee  I  Ml  learn  to  judge  and  act  ari^otf 
Humility  with  Knowledge  to  unite : 
The  finished  character  must  both  combine. 
The  perfect  woman  must  in  either  shine. 

Ura,  Florella  shines  adorn*d  with  everv  gnoi. 
Her  heart  all  virtue,  as  all  charms  her  fn.ce : 
Above  the  wretched,  and  below  the  great. 
Kind  Heav*n  has  fix*d  her  in  a  middle  state; 
The  dffimon  Fashion  never  warped  her  soul. 
Her  ])8ssions  move  at  Piety *s  control; 
Her  eyes  the  movements  of  her  heart  declare. 
For  what  she  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear ; 
Unlcctur*d  in  Dissimulation's  school, . 
To  smile  by  precept,  and  to  blush  by  rule  : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  lie. 
Nor  shrink  fromclose  Inspection's  keenest  eye, 
No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown; 
'Tis  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known  ; 
Her  nat'ral  sweetness  ev'ry  heart  obtains ; 
What  Art  and  Affectation  miss,  she  gains. 
She  smooths  the  path  of  my  declining  years, 
Aueracnts  my  comforts,  and  divides  my  cares. 
Past  O  sacred  Friendship !  O  exalted  state  f 
The  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fate  ! 

Ura.  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  discern. 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  Urania  learn  : 
As  some  fair  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade, 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade, 
Withdraws  its  merest  head  from  public  sight. 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of  light ; 
Should  some  rude  hand  profanely  dare  intrude. 
And  bear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
Expos'd  abroad  its  languid  colours  fly, 
Its  form  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die 
So  woman,  born  to  dignify  retreat. 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great, 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm. 
With  softness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm, 
Fearful  of  Fame,  unwilling  to  be  known. 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  applauses  and  her 

own ; 
Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  lonely  cell 
Where  modest  Want  and  silent  Anguish  dwell; 
Raise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble  knees. 
Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  disease. 
The  splendid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a  name. 
Are  paid  their  just  reward  in  present  fame ; 
But  know,  the  awful  all.disclosing  day. 
The  lon^  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay ; 
Applaudmg  saints  shall  hear  with  fond  regard. 
And  He,  who  witncss'd  here,  shall  there  reward. 
Euph,  With  added  grace  she  pleads  Reli. 

gion's  cause. 
Who  from  her  life  her  virtuous  lesson  draws. 
Ura,  In  vain,  ye  fair !  from  place  to  place  yoti 

roam. 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  found  at 

home : 
No  change  of  fortune,  nor  of  scene  can  give 
The  bliss  you  seek,  which  in  the  soul  must  live. 
Then  look  no  more  abroad ;  in  your  own  breast 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  rest 
Nor  small,  my  friends !  the  vigilance  I  ask. 
Watch  well  yourselves^  this  is  the  Christian** 

task. 
The  cherishM  sin  by  each  must  be  assail'd. 
New  efforts  added,  where  the  past  have  fail'd  : 
The  darling  error  check'd,  the  will  subdu'd. 
The  heart  by  penitence  and  pray'r  rcnew'd 
Nor  hooe  for  perfect  happiness  below  * 
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Gslestitl  planta  on  earth  reluctant  grow. 
He  who  our  frail  mortality  did  bear, 
ThoDgh  free  from  bid,  was  not  exempt  from 
care. 

CleoTO,  Let*fl  join  to  bleaa  that  Pow*r  who 
brooght  us  here. 
Adore  bis  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 
Assur'd,  tJut  Peace  exists  but  in  the  mind, 
And  Piety  alone  that  Peace  can  find. 

Vn.  In  its  true  light  this  transient  life  re- 
gard; 
This  is  a  stats  of  trial,  not  reward. 
Thoogh  nmgh  the  passage,  peaceful  is  the  port, 
The  bliss  is  perfect,  the  probation  short. 
Of  human  wit  beware  the  fatal  pride ; 
An  nsefnl  follower,  but  a  dang*roas  guide : 
On  holy  Faith's  aspiring  pinions  rise ; 
Assert  joor  birth-right,  and  assume  the  skies. 

Fountain  of  Being  I  teach  us  to  devote 
To  Thee  each  parpose,  action,  word  and  thought! 
ffaj  grace  our  hcpe,  thy  love  our  only  boast, 
Be  all  distinctions  in  the  Christian  lost ! 
Be  this  in  ev'ry  state  our  wish  alone, 
Abnighty,  Wise  and  Good,  Thv  will  be  done ! 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 

TD  IE  FOLVDRMED  BT  THE  CHARACTERS  OV  THE 
.    PIECE. 

I. 

0  Charity,  divinely  wise, 

Thou  meek-ey*d  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
from  the  pore  fountain  of  eternal  li^ht, 
Where  &ir,  immatable,  and  ever  bright. 


The  beatific  vision  shines, 
Where  angel  with  archangel  joins 
In  choral  songs  to  sing  His  praise. 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  Days, 
Who  was  ere  Time  existed,  and  shall  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity ; 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart, 
Enlarge  my  feelings,  and  expand  my  heart! 

II. 
Descend  from  radiant  realms  above. 
Thou  effluence  of  that  boundless  lovo 
Whence  joy  and  peace  in  streams  unsully'd 

flow, 
Oh  deign  to  make  thy  lov'd  abode  below ! 

Though  sweeter  strains  adornM  my  tongue 
Than  saint  conceived  or  seraph  sung. 
And  though  my  glowing  fancy  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taught. 
Yet  if  this  hard  unfeeling  heart  of  mine 
Nc*er  felt  thy  force,  O  Charity  divine  ! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound ! 

III. 

Though  my  prophetic  spirit  knew 
To  bring  futurity  to  view. 
Without  thy  aid  e*en  this  would  not  avail, 
For  tongues  shall  cease  and  prophecies  shal)  &*' 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest. 
Shed  thy  soil  influence  o*er  my  breast, 
Bring  with  thee  Faith,  divinelv  bright, 
And  Hope,  fair  Harbinger  of  hght. 
To  clear  each  mist  with  their  pervading  ray. 
To  fit  my  soul  for  Heav*n,  and  point  the  way  « 
There  Perfect  Happiness  her  sway  maintains, 
For  there  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  reigns. 


STORIES 


FOR  PERSONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

These  Stories,  which  were  first  pablished,  among  &  great  number  of  others,  in  the  Cheap  Re. 
pository,  under  the  signature  Z,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  much  enlarged  and  improyed. 
Such  of  them  as  are  comprised  in  this  volume  being  adapted  to  persons  in  a  superior  station  ta 
those  which  are  contained  in  a  former  edition,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  separate  and  claw 
them  accordingly.  A  brief  account  of  the  institution  here  referred  to,  will  be  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent place. 


THE  fflSTORY  OF  MR.  FANTOM. 


THE  NEW  FASHIONED  PHILOSOPHEa, 

AND  HIS  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Me.  Fantom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  city 
of  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any  expensive 
vices,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober  decent  man,  but 
he  was  covetous  and  proud,  selfish  and  conceit- 
ed. As  soon  as  he  got  forward  in  the  world,  his 
vanity  began  to  display  itself,  though  not  in  the 
ordinary  method,  that  of  making  a  figure  and 
living  away ;  but  still  he  was  tormented  with  a 
longing  desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish  himself.  He  felt  a  general  sense  of 
discontent  at  what  he  was,  with  a  general  am- 
bition to  be  something  which  he  was  not ;  but 
this  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular object  It  was  not  by  his  money  he 
could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half  his 
acquaintance  had  more,  and  a  man  must  be  rich 
indeed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  London. 
Mr.  Fantom*8  mind  was  a  prey  to  his  vain  ima- 
ginations. He  despised  all  those  little  acts  of 
kindness  and  charity  which  every  man  is  called 
to  perform  every  day  ;  and  while  he  was  contriv- 
ing grand  schemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his 
reach,  he  neglected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
which  lay  directly  before  him.  Selfishness  was 
his  governing  principle.  He  fancied  he  was  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  society  :  and  the  usual 
means  of  attaching  importance  to  insignificance 
occurred  to  him  ;  that  of  getting  into  clubs  and 
societies.  To  be  connected  with  a  party  would 
at  least  make  him  known  to  that  party,  be  it 
ever  so  low  and  contemptible;  and  this  local 
importance  it  is  which  draws  off  vain  minds 
from  those  scenes  of  general  usefulness,  in 
whcih,  though  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are 
of  less  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  famous  little 
look  written  by  the  New  Philosopher,  whose 
festilent  doctrines  have  gone  about  seeking 
krhom  they  may  destroy  ;  these  doctrines  found 
a  ready  entrance  into  Mr.  Fantom*s  mind ;  a 
mind  at  once  shallow  and  inquisitive,  speculative 


and  vain,  ambitions  and  dissatisfied.  As  almost 
every  book  was  new  to  him,  ho  fell  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in  life 
— that  of  thinking  that  what  ho  did  not  knr^w 
himself,  was  equally  new  to  others ;  aiid  he 
was  apt  to  fancy  that  he  and  the  author  he  was 
reading  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  world 
who  knew  any  thing.  This  book  led  to  the 
grand  discovery ;  he  had  now  found  what  hia 
heart  panted  afCer — a  way  to  di8tingui9h  himstlf. 
To  start  out  a  fuU  grown  philosopher  at  once, 
to  be  wise  without  education,  to  dispute  without 
learning,  and  to  make  proselytes  without  argu 
ment,  was  a  short  cut  to  fame,  which  well  suit 
ed  his  vanity  and  his  ignorance.  He  rejoiced 
that  he  had  been  so  clever  as  to  examine  for 
himself,  pitied  his  friends  who  took  things  upon 
trust,  and  was  resolved  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold  novel, 
ties  and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument  would 
be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely  because 
it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  but  to 
the  impudence  of  the  assertion.  The  tramp- 
pling  on  holy  ground  with  dirty  shoes,  the 
smearing  the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire, 
the  calling  prophets  and  apostles  by  the  most 
scurrilous  names  was  new,  and  dashing,  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  set  free 
from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  superstition,  was 
resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  usual  way,  by 
trying  to  free  others ;  but  it  would  have  hurt  his 
vanity  had  he  known  that  he  was  tlie  convert 
of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the  vulgrar, 
who  had  indented  nothing,  no,  not  even  one  idea 
of  original  wickedness ;  but  who  had  stooped  to 
rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity,  all  the 
loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt,  which  politer  un 
believers  had  thrown  away  as  too  gross  and  oH 
fensive  for  the  better  bred  readers. 
Mr.  Fantom,  who  considered  that  a  philoso 
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pher  mmt  set  op  with  a  little  lort  of  stock  in 
tnide,  DOW  picked  op  all  the  commoa-plaoe  no- 
tiooB  against  Christianity,  which  have  been  an- 
swered a  hundred  times  over :  these  he  kept  by 
him  ready  cut  and  dried,  and  hroaght  out  in 
all  companies  with  a  zeal  which  woald  have 
done  iKinour  to  a  better  cause,  but  which  the 
friends  to  a  better  cause  are  not  so  apt  to  dis. 
cover.     He  soon  got  all  the  cant  of  the  new 
sdiooL    He  prated  about  narrownt$$^  and  if^no- 
rsfiee,  and  Ugoiry,  and  pnyudice^  and  priest- 
ctafi  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  of 
puMte  good,  the  love  of  mankind,  and  liberality, 
and  candour^  and  toUration,  and  above  all,  bene- 
volenee.    Betnerolence,  he  said,  made  up  the 
whole  ofreligioD^  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it 
were  nothing  bat  cant,  and  jargon,  and  hypo- 
crisy.   By  benevolence  he  understood  a  gloomy 
and  indefinite  anxiety  about  the  happiness  of 
peopte  with  whom  he  was  utterly  disconnected, 
and  whom  Providence  had  put  it  out  of  his  reach 
either  to  serve  or  injure.    And  by  the  happi- 
ness this  benevolence  was  so  anxious  to  pro- 
BWle,  be  meant  an  exemption  from  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  re- 
siraints  of  religfion,  conscience,  and  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

Fmding,  however,  that  he  made  little  imprefr^ 
tion  on  his  old  club  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
he  grew  tired  of  their  company.  This  dab 
erasisiad  of  a  few  sober  citizens,  who  met  of  an 
evening  for  a  little  harmless  recreation  after 
basioeH ;  their  object  was,  not  to  reform  parlia- 
BKut,  bat  their  own  shops ;  not  to  correct  the 
tboses  of  government,  but  of  parish  officers ;  not 
to  core  the  excesses  of  administration,  but  of 
tbeir  own  porters  and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over 
tie  news  of  the  day  without  aspiring  to  direct 
the  events  of  it.  They  read  the  papers  with 
tfast  anxiety  which  every  honest  man  feels 
B  the  daily  history  of  his  country.  But  as 
trade,  which  they  did  understand,  flourished, 
tlKj  vere  careful  not  to  reprobate  those  poblio 
Beesares  by  which  it  was  protected,  and  which 
they  did  not  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
tioKs  it  w^s  a  comfort  to  each  to  feel  he  was 
t  tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman  ;  that  he  was 
3flA  called  to  responsibility  for  a  trust  for  which 
^  found  lie  had  no  talents,  while  he  was  at  full 
^rty  to  employ  the  talents  he  really  possessed, 
ia&irly  amassing  a  fortune,  of  which  the  laws 
vnM  be  the  best  guardian,  and  government 
^  best  security.  Thus  a  legitimate  self-love, 
le^lafed  by  prudence,  and  restrained  by  prin- 
ce produced  peaceable  subjects  and  good 
dtziens ;  while  in  Fantom,  a  boundless  selfish- 
Kae  and  inordinate  vanity  converted  a  discon. 
tested  trader  into  a  turbulent  politician. 

There  waa,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat 
isd  Bagpipes  whose  society  he  could  not  re- 
s^  to  give  up,  though  they  seldom  agreed,  as 
>ideed  no  two  men  in  the  same  class  and  habits 
■fUfe  could  less  resemble  each  other.  Mr. 
Tneman  was  hn  honest,  plain,  simple-hearted 
^desman  of  the  good  old  cot,  who  ^red  Grod 
ttd followed  his  business;  he  went  to  church 
fvicK)  'in  Snndays,  and  minded  his  shop  all  the 
<eek,  spent  fiugally,  gave  liberally,  and  saved 
^^xiprately.  He  lost,  however,  some  ground  in 
Sr.  Fantom*8  esteem,  because  he  paid  his  taxes. 
Vol.  J- 


withont  duputing,  and  read  his  Bible  withoni 
doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  every 
thing  in  trade  except  the  profits  of  it  \  for  the 
more  the  word  benevolence  was  in  his  mouth, 
the  more  did  selfishness  gain  dominion  in  his 
heart    He,  however,  resolved  to  retire  for  a 
while  into  the  country,  and  devote  his  time  i/y 
his  new  plans,  schemes,  theories,  and  projects 
for  the  public  good.    A  life  of  talking,  and  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  disputing,  and  teaching, 
and  proselyting,  now  struck   bim  as  the  only 
life ;  so  he  soon  set  out  for  the  country  with  his 
family ;  for  unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been  the 
husband  of  a  very  worthy  woman  many  years 
before  the  new  philosophy  had  discovered  that 
marriage  was  a  shamefbl  infringement  on  hn- 
man  liberty,  and  an  abridgement  of  the  rights 
of  man.    To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new 
footman,  William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  family. 
Mr.  Fantom  was  no  sooner  settled  than  he  wrote 
to  invite  Mr.  Trueman  to  come  and  pay  him  a 
visit,  for  he  would  have  burst  if  he  could  ^ot 
have  got  some  one  to  whom  he  might  display 
his  new  knowledge ;  he  knew  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  Trueman  was  no  scholar,  yet  on  the  other 
he  was  no  fool ;  and  though  he  despised  his  ore- 
judiceg,  yet  he  thought  he  might  be  made  a 
good  decoy  duck;  for  if  he  could  once  bring 
Trueman  over,  the  whole  club  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  follow  his  exam- 
pie ;  and  thus  he  might  see  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  of  his  own  proselytes;  the  supreme 
object  of  a  philosopher's  ambition.    Trueman 
came  accordingly.     He  soon  found  that  how- 
ever  he  might  be  shocked  at  the  impious  doc- 
trines his  friend  maintained,  yet  that  an  impor- 
tant lesson  might  be  learned  even   from   the 
worst  enemies  of  truth ;  namely,  an  ever  wake- 
fid  attention  to  their  grand  object.     If  they  set 
out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics,  of  private 
news  or  public  affairs,  still  Mr.  Fantom  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his  darling  doc- 
trines;  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was  snre  to 
end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest 
on  the  clergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and 
the  blessings  of  philosophy.    *Oh!*  said  True- 
man  to  himself,  *when  shall  I  see  Christians 
half  BO  much  in  earnest  ?  Why  is  it  that  almost 
all  zeal  is  on  the  wrong  side  V 

*  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said  Trueman  one  day 
at  breakfast,  *  I  am  afraid  you  are  leading  but 
an  idle  sort  of  life  here.* — *  Idle,  sir  !*  said  Fan. 
tom ;  *  I  now  first  begin  to  live  to  some  purpose ; 
I  have  indeed  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted 
my  talents  on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  which  one 
is  of  no  note;  one  can't  distinguish  one's  self.' 
*So  much  the  better,'  said  Trueman  ;'  *  I  had 
rather  not  distinguish  myself,  unless  it  was  by 
leading  a  better  life  than  my  neighbours.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  being  ta]k*d 
about.  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  in  a  good  moa- 
sure  filled  with  people  whose  names  were  never 
heard  out  of  their  own  street  and  villacre.  So  1 
beg  leave  not  to  distinguish  myself!'  *  Yrs,  hut 
one  may,  if  it  is  only  by  signing  one's  name  lo 
an  essay  or  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,'  snid 
Fantom. — ♦  Heaven  keep  John  Trncman's  name 
out  of  a  newspaper,'  interrupted  he  in  a  fright 
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*  for  if  it  be  there,  it  must  either  be  found  in  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the*  bankrupt  list,  unless,  indeed, 
I  were  to  remove  shop,  or  sell  off  my  old  stock. 
Well,  but  Mr.  Fantum,  you,  I  suppose,  are  now 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  lon^  V  '  O  yes,*  replied 
Fantom,  with  a  gloomy  sigh,  which  gave  the 
lie  to  his  words,  *  perfectly  happy  \  I  wonder  you 
do  not  give  up  all  your  sordid  employments,  and 
turn  philosopher  !*  *  Sordid  indeed  !*  said  True- 
man,  *  do  not  call  names,  Mr.  Fantom ;  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  my  trade.  What  is  it  has 
made  this  country  so  great  7  a  country  whose 
merchants  are  princes  ?  It  is  trade,  Mr.  Fantom, 
trade.  I  cannot  say  iiK^ced,  as  well  as  I  love 
business,  but  now  and  then,  when  I  am  over- 
worked, I  wish  I  had  a  little  more  time  to  look 
after  my  soul ;  but  the  fear  that  I  should  not 
devote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  to  the  best  purpose, 
makes  me  work  on ,  though  often,  when  I  am 
balancing  my  accounts,  I  tremble,  lest  I  should 
neglect  to  balance  the  grand  account  Bat  still, 
since,  like  you,  I  am  a  roan  of  no  education,  I 
am  more  afraid  of  the  temptations  of  leisure, 
than  of  those  of  business,  I  never  was  bred  to 
read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book,  or  the  magazine  and  newspa- 
per ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  after  shop  is 
shut,  is  to  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
6old  besides.  But  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  from 
morning  to  night,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turn- 
ing  politician  or  j^iilosopher.  No,  neighbour 
Fantom,  depend  upon  it,  that  where  there  is  no 
learning,  next  to  God's  grace,  the  best  preserva- 
tive of  human  virtue  is  business.  As  to  our  po- 
litical societies,  like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam,  *  every  man  that  is  in  distress,  and 
every  man  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  man  that 
is  discontented,  will  always  join  themselves  unto 
them.' 

Fantom,  You  have  narrow  views,  Trueman. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  see  a  paper 
of  one's  own  in  print  against  tyranny  and  su- 
perstition, contrived  with  so  much  ingenuity, 
that,  though  the  law  is  on  the  look-out  for  trea- 
son and  blasphemy,  a  little  change  of  name  de- 
feats its  scrutiny.  For  instance ;  you  may  stig- 
matize England  under  the  name  of  i2ome,  and 
ChriBtianity  under  that  o£  Popery*  The  true 
way  is  to  attack  whatever  you  have  a  mind  to 
injure,  under  another  name,  and  the  best  means 
to  destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to  prodqpe  a 
few  incontrovertible  facts  against  the  abuses  of 
it  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceivably  helped 
on  the  cause  of  the  new  philosophv,  in  t^eir  lu- 
dicrous narratives  of  credulity,  miracles,  indul- 
gences, and  processions,  in  popish  countries,  all 
which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  gene- 
ral name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  the 
Church.*  *  And  are  not  you  ashamed  to  defend 
such  knavery?'  said  Mr.  Trueman.  *  Those 
who  have  a  great  object  to  accomplish,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Fanlom,  *  must  not  be  nice  about  the 
means.  But  to  return  to  yourself  Trueman ;  in 
your  little  confined  situation  you  can  be  of  no 
use.'  '  That  I  deny,'  interrupted  Trueman ;  *  I 
have  filled  all  the  parish  offices  with  some  credit 
I  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election,  no  not  so 
nuch  as  a  treat ;  I  take  care  of  my  apprentices, 
and  do  not  set  them  a  bad  example  by  running 
lo  plays  and  Sadler's  Weils,  in  the  week    or 


jaunting  about  in  a  gig  all  day  on  Sundays ;  !«• 
I  look  upon  it  that  the  country  jaunt  of  the  mas- 
ter on  Sundays  exposes  his  servants  to  more 
danger  than  their  whole  week's  temptation  io 
trade  put  together.' 

Fantom.  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  preju- 
dices about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath,  aiod 
all  that  antiquated  stuff.  But  even  on  your  own 
narrow  principles,  how  can  a  thinking  being 
spend  his  Sunday  better  (if  he  must  lose  one  day 
in  seven  by  having  any  Sunday  at  all)  than  by 
going  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works  of 
nature. 

Trueman.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  works  of 
God  :  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  Nature 
made  any  thing.  I  should  rather  think  tliat  sbt 
herself  was  made  by  Him,  who,  when  he  said, 

*  thou  shalt  not  murder,'  said  also,  *  thou  shall 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.'  But  now  do  yoa 
really  think  that  all  that  multitude  of  coaches, 
chariots,  chaises,  vis-a-vis,  booby-hutches,  sol- 

I  kies,  sociables,  phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  cabri> 
I  oles,  chairs,  stages,  pleasure  carts,  and  horses, 
which  crowd  our  roads ;  all  those  country  houses 
within  reach,  to  which  the  London  friends  pour 
in  to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which  the  ser- 
vants are  kept  from  church  to  dress ;  all  those 
public  houses  under  the  signs  of  which  you 
read  these  alluring  words,  an  ordinary  on  Sun- 
day 9;  I  say,  do  you  really  believe  that  all  those 
houses  and  carriages  are  crammed  with  philoso. 
phers,  who  go  on  Sunday  into  tlie  country  to 
admire  the  works  of  nature,  as  you  call  it !  In- 
deed, from  the  reeling  gate  of  some  of  Ihem 
when  they  go  back  at  night,  one  might  take 
them  for  a  certain  sect  called  the  tippling  phi- 
losophers. Then  in  answer  to  your  charge, 
that  a  little  tradesman  can  do  no  good,  it  is  not 
true ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  belong  to  the  Sick 
Man's  Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relieving 
prisoners  for  small  debts. 

Fantom.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  tliat 
business,  though  I  would  pledge  myself  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  by  which  the  national  debt  might 
be  paid  off  in  six  months ;  but  all  yours  are 
pretty  occupations. 

TVueman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to  petty 
men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  an 
dunce  of  real  good  done  with  my  own  hands, 
and  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  than  speculate 
about  doing  a  ton  m  a  wild  way,  which  I  know  > 
can  never  be  brought  about 

Fantom.  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  O  for  the 
reign  of  universal  benevolence !  I  want  to  make 
all  mankind  good  and  happy. 

Trueman.  Dear  me !  sure  that  must  bo  a 
wholesale  sort  of  a  job ;  bad  vou  not  better  try 
your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first ! 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  world.  Every 
thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would  alter  all 
the  laws;  and  do  away  all  the  religions,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world.  I  would 
every  where  redress  the  injustice  of  fortune,  or 
what  the  vulgar  call  Providence.  I  would  put 
an  end  to  all  punishments ;  I  would  not  leave  a 
single  prisoner  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Thi» 
is  what  I  call  doing  thin{rs  on  a  gaand  scale. 

*  A  scale   with   a  vcngcnnco,'   said  Trueman. 

*  As  t<'  rele*i'<ing  the  prisoners,  howcvci,   I  do 
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not  M>  much  like  that,  as  it  would  be  liberating 

a  few  ro^nes  at  the  expense  of  all  honest  men ; 

bat  as  to  the  rest  of  yoar  plans,  if  all  Christian 

ooantries  would  be  so  good  as  to  turn  Christians, 

it  zoig-ht  be  helped  on  a  good  deal  There  would 

be  still  misery  enough  lefl  indeed  ;  because  God 

intended  this  world  should  be  earth  and  not 

heaT«n.    But,  sir,  among  all  your  oblations,  you 

roust  abolish  human  corruption  before  you  can 

make  the  world  quite  as  perfect  as  you  pretend. 

You  philoeophers  seem  to  me  to  be  ic^norant  of 

the  very  first  seed  and  principle  of  misery — sin, 

sir,  sin :  your  system  of  reform  is  radically  de- 

fective ;  for  it  does  not  comprehend  that  sinful 

natare  from  which  all  misery  proceeds.     You 

accuse  government  of  defects  which  belong  to 

man,  to  iodividual  man,  and  of  course  to  man 

oolleetiTel/. — Among  all  your  reforms  you  must 

reform  the  human  heart;  you  are  only  hacking 

at  the  branches,  without  striking  at  the  root 

BiLoishing  impiety  out  of  the  world,  would  be 

like  striking  off  all  the  pounds  from  an  over- 

charged  bill ;  and  all  the  troubles  which  would 

be  left,  would  be  reduced  to  mere  shillings, 

peoce,  and  farthings,  as  one  may  say.* 

Fanfsm.  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chains 
which  mine  is  designM  to  break. 

Thienan.  Sir,  I  have  no  projects.  Projects 
are  in  general  the  offspring,  of  restlessness, 
Tuity,  and  idleness.  I  am  too  busy  for  pro. 
jeets,  too  contented  for  theories,  and,  I  hope, 
have  too  much  honesty  and  humility  for  a  phi- 
losopher.  The  utmost  extent  of  my  ambition  at 
present  in,  to  redress  the  wrongs  ot  a  parish  ap. 
prentice  who  has  been  cruelly  used  by  his  mas- 
ter :  Indeed  I  have  another  little  scheme,  which 
B  to  prosecute  a  fellow  in  our  street  who  has 
saHered  a  poor  wretch  in  a  workhouse,  of  which 
be  hid  the  care,  to  perish  through  neglect,  and 
703  muFt  assist  me. 

Fni&m.  The  parish  must  do  that  You  must 
Boc  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  of  such  petty 
gru^raooeB.  1  own  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Poles 
vki  South  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to 
(etre  me  no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows 
^  workhouses  and  parish  apprentices.  It  is 
proriDcea,  empires,  continents,  that  the  bcnevo- 
tnice  of  the  philosopher  embraces ;  every  one 
on  do  a  little  paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 
Trueman.  Every  one  can,  but  I  do  not  see 
^  every  one  doe*  If  they  would,  indeed, 
Tottr  business  would  be  ready  doner  at  your 
k^s,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benevolence 
«o<iId  be  filled  with  the  drops  which  private 
^riiy  would  throw  into  it  I  am  glad,  how. 
^^,  yoo  are  such  a  friend  to  the  prisoners,  be 
catise  I  am  just  now  getting  a  little  subscription 
fnm  oar  club,  to  set  free  our  poor  old  friend 
T(KQ  Saunders,  a  very  honest  brother  tradesman, 
V'lo  {rot  first  into  debt,  and  then  into  jail, 
tiiriNigli  no  fault  of  hisown,  but  merely  through 
iHe  pressure  of  the  times.  We  have  each  of  us 
iIlo%rj  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintain- 
<cf  Tom's  young  family  since  he  has  been  in 
pri^n ;  but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more 
<%mce  to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end 
'i?htea  oar  own  expense,  by  paying  down  at 
<2&ce  a  little  sum  to  restore  him  to  tlie  comforts 
of  life,  and  put  him  in  a  way  of  maintaining  his 
iamily  again.    We  have  made  up  the  money  all 


except  five  guineas  I  am  already  promised  four, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  me  the 
fiflh.  And  so  for  a  single  guinea,  without  any 
of  the  trouble,  the  meetings,  and  the  looking  into 
his  affairs,  which  we  have  had  ;  which,  let  me 
tell  you,  is  the  best,  and  to  a  man  of  business, 
the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at  once 
have  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of 
helping  to  save  a  worthy  family  from  starving 
of  redeeming  an  old  friend  from  gaol,  and  of 
putting  a  litUe  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into 
action.  Realize !  master  Fantom  :  there  is  no. 
thing  like  realizing.  *  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  True- 
man,'  said  Fantom,  stammering,  and  looking 
very  black,  *  do  not  think  I  value  a  guinea ;  no 
sir,  I  despise  money  ;  it  is  trash  ;  it  is  dirt,  and 
beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfeeling  inventions  of  artificial  society 
Sir,  I  could  talk  to  you  for  half  a  day  on  the 
abuse  of  riches,  and  on  my  own  contempt  of 
money.^ 

Trueman.  O  pray  do  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  halfof  vin- 
dicating  yourself  from  one,  and  of  proving  the 
other,  just  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
give  me  a  guinea,  without  saying  a  word  about 
it :  and  then  to  you  who  value  time  so  much, 
and  money  so  litUe,  it  will  cut  the  matter  short 
But  come  now,  (for  I  see  you  will  give  nothing) 
I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  what  is  the 
sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  always 
object  to  what  is  done  by  others.  '  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  *  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher  is 
to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see 
the  whole  world  enlightened.' 

IVueman.  Amen!  if  you  mean  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  you  mean  that  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  no  reli. 
gion  is  best  of  all ;  and  that  we  shall  become 
wiser  and  better  by  setting  aside  the  very  means 
which  Providence  bestowed  to  make  us  wise 
and  good :  in  short,  if  you  want  to  make  the 
v^^hole  world  philosophers,  why  they  had  better 
stay  as  they  are.  But  as  to  the  true  light,  I 
wish  it  to  reach  the  very  lowest,  and  I  therefore 
bless  God  for  charity-schools,  as  instruments  of 
diffusing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
his  friend  was  going  to  call  upon  him  for  a  sub. 
scription  on  this  account,  ventured  to  praise 
them :  saying,  *  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  insti.* 
tutions.  I  would  indeed  change  the  object  of 
instruction,  but  I  would  have  the  whole  world 
instructed.' 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,  ventured  to 
put  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom  took  wif' 
her  husband ;  who  in  his  zeal  to  make  the  whoio 
world  free  and  happy,  was  too  prudent  to  in- 
clude his  wifo  among  the  objects  on  whom  h 
wished  to  confer  freedom  and  happiness.  *  Thei. 
my  dear,'  said  she,  *  I  wonder  you  do  r^ot  let 
your  own  servants  be  taught  a  little.  The  maids 
can  scarcely  tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord^s 
prayer,  ahd  you  know  you  will  not  allow  them 
time  to  learn.  William,  too,  has  never  been  at 
church  since  we  came  out  of  town.  Ho  was 
at  first  very  orderly  and  obedient,  but  now  he 
is  seldom  sober  of  an  evening ;  and  in  the  morn* 
•ng  when  he  should  bo  rubbing  the  tables   is 
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the  parlour,  he  is  generally  lolling  upon  them, 
and  reading  your  little  manuel  of  the  new  phiIo< 
Sophy.* — *  Mrs.  Fantom,  said  her  husband  an- 
grily, *  you  know  that  ray  labours  for  the  public 
food  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
family.  I  must  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.' 

'  I  am  ?ery  glad  of  that  papa,'  said  miss  PoUy ; 
*  for  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
as  you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
&  hogging,  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
were  wishing  for ;  there  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred to  be  done  good  at  once.' 

Trueman,  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,  you  are  a  won- 
derful man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevo- 
lence at  so  small  an  expense.  To  love  man- 
kind so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
of  doing  them  good  ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
for  the  millions,  and  to  feel  so  little  compassion 
for  the  units;  to  Jong  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten kingdoms;  and' yet  deny  instruction  to 
your  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your  own 
family.  Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanthropy,  and  so  much  fru- 
gality at  the  samejime.  But  come,  do  assist  me 
in  a  petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhoose ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fed, 
and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked. 

Fantom.  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 
the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 
down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I 
despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  family, 
or  parish,  or  country. 

Trueman.  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  one's  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  But  one  must 
begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one's 
own  family,  and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  any  bodv  else.  And  if  every 
roan  in  every  family,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
same,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doin? 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good  ;  so  my 
schemes  would  jut  into  my  neighbour's;  his  pro- 
jects  would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
reformer ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tail exactness.  And  what  is  better,  all  would 
join  in  furnishing  a  living  comment  on  that 
practical  precept :  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
.thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
*  as  thyself.'  "^  ^        ,     J       a 

Fantom,  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be 
on  the  watch  for  great  occasions  to  prove  his 
senevolence. 

Trueman,  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  arc  so  distant 
fchat  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
snug,  kind,  good  actions  slip  through  his  fingers 
in^  the  meanwhile :  and  so  between  the  great 
things  that  he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that 
he  will  not  do,  life  passes  and  nothing  will  bo  done. 


Just  at  this   moment  miss   Polly  Fanloa 
(whose  mother  had  gone  out  some  time  before) 
started  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  oat,  *  O 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous  great  firs 
there  is  yonder  on  the  common !  If  it  were  the 
fifth  of  November  I  should  think  it  were  a  ben- 
fire.   Look  how  it  blazes !' — ^  I  see  plain  enongh 
what  it  is,'  said  Mr.  Fantom,  siUing  down  agaia 
without  the  least  emotion.   '  It  is  Jenkins's  cot 
tage  on  fire.' — *■  What,  poor  John  Jenkin^,  who 
works  in  our  garden,  papa  7'  said  the  poor  girl 
in  great  terror.    *  Do  not  be  frightened,  child,' 
answered  Fantom,  we  are  safe  enoagb  ;  the 
wind  blows  the  other  way.    Why  did  yoo  dis- 
turb us  for  such  a  trifle,  as  it  was  so  distant  7 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.' — *Sit  down,' 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a 
stone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  dbrnn>on 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  house  is  burning. 
Come  along — ^let  us  fly  and  help  him,'  con- 
tinued he  running  to  the  door  in  such  haste 
that  he  forgot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung 
iust  before  him—*  Come  Mr.  Fantom— oome,  my 
little  dear — I  wish  your  manima  was  here — ^I 
am  sorry  she  went  out  just  now — ^we  may  all 
do  some  good;  every  body  may  be  of  some  use 
at  a  fire.    Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save  some 
of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your   apron, 
while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.*     All 
this  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  young 
lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  and 
his  whole  family  were  following  close  behind 
him.    Bat  the  present    distrcM  was    neither 
grand  enough  nor  far  enough  from  home  to 
satisfy  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  flames 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swallow- 
ed up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  benerolenoe. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  followed 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  oi  disueas. 
William  Wilson,  the  footman,  refused  to  assist, 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  Jenkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  always 
purloined  the  best  fruit  for  himself  before  be  set 
it  on  his  master's  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to 
leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will's 
work  in  the  house  while  he  got  drunk,  or  read 
the  Rights  of  Man.  , 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  -werj 
furiously.  .Mr.  Trueman's  exertions  were  <rf^ 
the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the  willing, 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  living 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to^he  cala- 
mity  of  fire  than  the  country  people,  and  knew 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  onljr  who  never 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  hack, 
wards  and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,  «. 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercing  agony,  *  On, 
my  child  !  my  little  Tommy  !  will  no  one  save 
my  Tommy  7'-*  -Any  woman  might  have  uttered 
the  same  words,  but  the  look  which  explained 
tliem  could  only  come  fVom  a  mother.  True- 
man  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of 
the  house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  his 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  donp  hri^t, 
and  then  to  ask  questions.    All  he  said  was. 
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Ten  me  which  » the  room  7'  The  poor  womtD, 
BOW  speechless  through  terror,  could  only  point 
ep  to  a  little  wiDdow  in  the  tbatchf  and  then 
•iBik  on  the  groond. 

Mr.  Trneman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
unoke,  and  ran  up  the  narrow  staircase  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got  safely  to  the 
bfUnutehed  up  the  little  creature,  who  was 
sweetly  sleeping  m  its  poor  hammock,  and 
brooglH  him  down  naked  in  his  arms :  and  as 
he  gaTe  him  to  the  half-distracted  mother,  he 
felt  that  her  joy  and  gratitude  would  have  been 
no  bad  pay  for  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if 
no  higher  mofive  had  set  him  to  work.  Poor 
Jenkins,  half  stapified  by  his  misfortune,  had 
nerer  (hought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  make  him  fether  to  a 
second,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to- 
wards saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  lYoeman  now  put  the  child  into  miss 
Fantom's  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  yon, 
my  dear,  that  everj^  body  could  be  of  use  at  a 
fire  r  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child 
Ikhdb,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
her;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
IS  he  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True- 
noin  could  he  of  no  further  use,  he  went  back 
to  Mr.  Fantom^s.  The  instant  he  opened  the 
pvkmr  door  he  eaMrly  cried  out,  *  Where  is 
the  poor  wonian«  Mr,  Fantom  7*  *  Not  in  my 
hooK,  I  assure  yout*  answered  the  philosopher. 
'Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
mantic thinf  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me : 
jtn  should  have  provided  fer  them  at  once,  like 
a  prudent  man.' — *■  I  thought  I  had  done  so,' 
repfied  Trueman,  'by  sending  them  to  the 
fisaresland  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme- 
4iafe  assistance.'  *  So  immediate,'  said  Fantom, 
*  that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house, 
fir  fear  of  what  might  happen.  So  I  packed 
ha  oSt  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work. 
hmoB ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
her  want  for  any  thing.' 

*And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,' 
med  Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  *  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  your- 
kIT!  But  is  it  possible  you  can  have  sent  that 
hdplees  creature,  not  onl^  to  walk,  but  to  carry 
a  naked  child  at  such  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 
■s  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  con- 
dition ?  I  hope  at  least  you  have  furnished  them 
with  dothes ;  fer  all  their  own  little  stores  were 
hnV  '^ot  I,  indeed ;'  said  Fantom.  *  What 
is  the  use  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  after 
thesB  petty  things?' 

It  was  Mr.  Trueman's  way,  when  he  began 


to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak ; 
heeaoae,  he  umu  to  say,  *  if  I  give  vent  to  my 
feelings,  I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut 
myself  out  work  for  repentance.'  So  without 
makiflg  any  answer,  or  even  changing  his 
rfafhoe,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  from 
trnwrng  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked 
sst  again,  having  first  inquired  the  road  the 
voman  had  taken.  At  the  door  be  met  Mrs. 
Fantom  returning  from  her  visit  He  told  her 
hie  tale ;  which  she  had  no  sooner  heard,  than 
ihe  kindly  reeolved  to  accompany  him  in  search 


of  Jenkins's  wife.  She  had  a  wide  common  to 
walk  over  befere  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  or  the  nearest  cottage.  She  had 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able;  bat  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom's,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  up  at  this  very  time.  The  for* 
mer  had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial 
and  the  latter  had  gone  back  and  etufied  her 
pockets  with  old  baby  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  by,  to  help  him  to  carry  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Fantom  carried  the  little  shiv 
ering  baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr. 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  for  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  going  towards  Mr.  Fantom's,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  True, 
man  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  this 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.  There  was  some, 
thing  very  moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  for  their  deliver, 
ance.  They  seemed  to  forget  they  had  lost  theit 
all,  in  the  joy  they  felt  that  they  hod  not  lost 
each  other.  And  some  disdainful  great  onet 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  ex- 
pressed at  the  safety  of  a  child  born  to  no  in 
heritance  but  poverty.  These  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  Providence  sometimes  over 
pays  uie  want  of  wealth.  The  good  people  alse 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  tlieir  de 
liverer,  who,  not  being  a  philosopher,  was  nct 
more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he 
had  been  of  working  fer  them.  Mr.  Trueman, 
while  assisting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen- 
kins  and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest,  and 
very  pious  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would 
not  only  pay  fer  their  new  lodgings,  but  under- 
took to  raise  a  little  subscription  among  his 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  re« 
building  their  cottage;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given 
such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman's  spirits, 
that  long  befere  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ill-humour. — *■  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  said 
he  gayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  *■  now  do  tell 
me  how  you  could  possibly  refuse  going  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins's  7' — *  Be« 
cause,  said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
far  nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatched  cottage.  Sir,  I  was  contriving  to 
put  Out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  far  more 
dreadful  kind — a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of 
which  universal  man  is  concerned — I  was  con-  * 
triving  a' scheme  to, extinguish  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition.' — *  Why,  man,  they  don't  blaze  that 
I  know  of,'  retorted  Trueman.  *  I  own,  that  of 
all  the  abominable  engines  which  the  devil  ever 
invented  to  disgrace  religion  and  plague  man- 
kind, that  inquisition  was  the  very  worst.  But 
I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these 
diabolical  tricks  since  Uie  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
so  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  fire  at  Jenkins's  cottage,  would  have  done 
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more  §rood  than  a  wild  plan  to  put  out  an  ima- 
g^inarj  flamo  which  no  longer  burns.  And  let 
me  teli  you,  sir,  dreadful  as  that  evil  was,  Grod 
can  send  his  judgments  on  other  sins  besides  so- 
perstition  ;  so  it  behoves  us  to  take  heed  of  the 
other  extreme,  or  we  may  have  our  earthquakes 
too.  '•  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened,*  sir, 
*  that  it  cannot  destroy,  any  more  than  it  cannot 
save.  In  the  meantime,  I  must  repeat  it ;  vou 
and  I  are  rather  called  upon  to  serve  a  neigh- 
bour  from  perishing  in  the  flames  of  his  house, 
just  under  our  own  window,  than  to  write  about 
the  iires  of  the  inquisition ;  which,  if  fear,  or 
shame,  or  the  restoration  of  common  sense  had 
not  already  put  out,  would  have  hardly  received 
a  check  from  such  poor  hands  as  you  and  I.* 

*  Sir,*  said  Fantom,  '  Jenkins  is  an  imperti- 
nent fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  because 
he  says  he  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
best  master  in  England  than  work  in  my  gar. 
den  on  a  Sunday.  And  when  I  ordered  him  to 
read  the  Age  of  Reason,  instead  of  going  to 
church,  he  refused  to  work  for  me  at  all,  with 
some  impertinent  hint  about  God  and  Mammon.' 

•  Oh,  did  he  so  ?'  said  Mr.  Trueman.  •  Now  I 
will  stand  godfather  to  his  child,  and  make  him 
a  handsome  present  into  the  bargain.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fantom,  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  with 
a  vengeance,  if  when  he  sees  a  house  on  fire,  he 
stays  to  consider  whether  the  owner  has  offend- 
ed him.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantom,  I  will  forgive  you 
still,  if  you  will  produce  me,  out  of  all  your  phi. 
loaophy,  such  a  sentence  as  '  Love  your  enemy 
— do  good  to  them  that  hate  you — if  thine  ene- 
my hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink  ;'  I  will  give  up  the  blessed  Gospel  for  the 
Age  of  Reason,  if  you  will  only  bring  me  one 
sentiment  equivalent  to  this.* 

Next  d|pr  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  business  ;  but  returned  soon ;  as  the 
time  he  had  allotted  to  spend  with  Mr.  Fantom 
was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down  the  sooner 
indeed,  that  he  might  bring  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 
had  cheerfully  subscribed  for  Jenkins.  True- 
man  did  not  (brgci  to  desire  his  wife  to  make 
up  also  a  quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  fami. 
ly,  to  which  he  did  not  neglect  to  add  a  parcel 
of  good  books,  which  indeed  always  made  a 
part  of  his  charities ;  as  he  used  to  say,  there 
*was  something  cruel  in  the  kindness  which  was 
anxious  to  relievo  the  bodies  of  men,  but  was 
negligent  of  their  souls.  He  stood  in  person  to 
the  new  born  child,  and  observed  with  much 
pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his  wife  thought  a 
christening,  not  a  season  for  merry-making,  but 
a  solemn  act  of  religion.  And  they  dedicated 
their  infant  to  his  Maker  with  becoming  seri- 
ousness. 

Trueman  lef\  the  cottage  and  got  back  to  Mr. 
Fantoni*s,  just  as  the  family  were  going  to  sit 
iown  to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was  not  a 
tittle  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in  some  dis- 
order.  William  was  also  rather  more  negligent 
than  usual.  If  the  company  called  for  bread,  he 
gave  them  beer,  and  he  took  away  the  clean 
plates,  and  gave  them  dirty  ones.  Mr.  Fantom 
soon  discovered  that  his  servant  was  very  drunk; 
he  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  him 


out  of  the  room,  charging  that  ho  should  not  ap 
pear  in  his  presence  in  that  condition.  William 
obeyed ;  but  having  slept  an  bour  ot  two,  an^f 
got  about  half  sober,  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance.  His  master  gave  him  a  most  severe  re 
primand,  and  called  him  an  idle,  drunken,  vi 
cious  follow.    *  Sir,*  said  William,  very  pertly, 

*  If  I  do  get  drunk  now  and  then,  I  tmly  do  it 
for  the  sood  of  my  country,  and  in  obedience  tc 
your  wishes.*  Mr.  Fantom,  thoroughly  pro- 
voked, now  began  to  scold  him  in  words  not  fit 
to  be  repeated ;  and  asked  him  what  he  meant 

*  Why,  sir,*  said  William,  *  you  are  a  philoac* 
pher  you  know ;  and  I  have  oflen  overheard  yoa 
say  to  your  company,  that  private  vices  are  pub- 
lic benefits ;  and  so  I  thought  that  getting  drunk 
was  as  pleasant  a  way  of  doing  good  to  the  pub- 
lie  as  any,  especially  when  I  could  oblige  my 
master  at  the  same  time.* 

'  Get  out  of  my  house,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  in  a 
great  rage.  *  I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a  moment 
longer,'  said  William,  •  so  pay  me  my  wages.* — 

*  Not  I  indeed,*  replied  the  master ;  '  nor  will  I 
give  you  a  character ;  so  never  let  nle  see  your 
Mce  again.*  William  took  his  master  at  his 
word,  and  not  only  got  out  of  the  house,  but 
went  out  of  the  country  too  as  fast  as  possible. 
When  they  found  he  was  really  gone,  they  made 
a  hue-and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they 
examined  if  he  had  lefl  every  thing  in  the  house 
as  he  had  found  it  But  William  had  got  out  of 
reach,  knowing  he  could  not  stand  such  a  scru- 
tiny. On  examination,  Mr.  Fantom  found  that 
all  his  old  port  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Fantom 
missed  three  of  her  best  new  spoons.  William 
was  pursued,  but  without  success;  and  Mr. 
Fantom  was  so  much  discomposed  that  he  could 
not  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  talk  on  any  subject 
but  his  wine  and  his  spoons,  nor  harangue  on 
any  project  but  that  of  recovering  both  by  bring 
ing  William  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr.  Fan- 
tom, having  had  time  to  cool,  began  to  be 
ashamed  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  such 
ungoverned  passion.  Ho  made  the  best  excuse 
he  could  ;  said  no  man  was  perfect,  and  though 
he  owned  he  had  been  too  violent,  yet  still  he 
hoped  William  would  be  brought  to  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved.  *  In  the  meantime,'  said  Mr. 
Trueman, '  seeing  how  ill  philosophy  has  agreed 
with  vour  man,  suj^pose  you  were  to  set  about 
teaching  your  maids  a  little  religion?'  Mr 
Fantom  coolly  replied,  *  that  the  impertinent  re. 
tort  of  a  drunken  footman  could  not  spoil  a  sys- 
tem.*— *  Your  system,  however,  and  your  own 
behaviour,*  said  Trueman, '  have  made  that  foot- 
man a  scoundrel :  and  you  are  answerable  for 
his  offences.* — *  Not  I  truly,*  said  Fantom  ;  *  he 
has  seen  me  do  no  harm  ;  he  has  neither  seen 
me  cheat,  gamble,  nor  get  drunk ;  and  I  defy 
you  to  say  I  corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  mo- 
ral man,  sir.* 

*  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman,  *  if  you  were 
to  get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  every  night, 
you  would,  indeed,  endanger  your  own  soul,  and 
give  a  dreadful  example  to  your  family  ;  bnt 
great  as  those  sins  are,  and  God  forbid  tJiat  I 
should  attempt  to  lessen  them!  still  they  ar<>. 
not  worse,  nay,  they  are  not  so  bad,  as  the  pes. 
tilent  doctrines  with  which  you  infect   voui 
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house  and  yoar  nei^hboirhood.  A  bad  action 
10  like  a  aing^Ie  marder.  The  conaeqaence  may 
end  with  the  crime,  to  all  but  the  perpetrator ; 
bat  a  wicked  principle  is  throwing  lighted  gun- 
powder into  a  town ;  it  is  poisoning  a  river ; 
there  are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  ends  to  its 
mischief.  The  ill  effects  of  the  worst  action 
may  cease  in  time,  and  the  consequences  of 
your  bad  example  may  end  with  your  life ;  but 
soals  may  be  brought  to  perdition  by  a  wicked 
principle  after  the  author  of  it  has  been  dead 
for  ages.* 

Pantem.  You  talk  like  an  ignoramus,  who 
has  never  read  the  new  philosophy.  All  this 
nonsense  of  future  punishment  is  now  done 
away  ft  is  our  benevolence  which  makes  us 
refect  pmr  creed  ;  we  can  no  more  believe  in  a 
deity  who  permits  so  much  evil  in  the  present 
world,  than  one  who  threatens  eternal  punish- 
ment in  the  next 

Tnteman,  What !  shall  mortal  man  be  more 
mrrciful  than  God  7  Do  you  pretend  to  be  more 
companionate  than  that  gracious  Father  who 
sent  his  own  Son  into  tho  world  to  die  for  sin- 
ners? 

FajUtnn.  You  take  all  your  notions  of  the 
Deity  firora  the  vulgar  views  your  Bible  gives 
joa  of  him.  '  To  ^  sure  I  do,'  said  Truoman: 
*  can  you  tell  mc  any  way  of  getting  a  better 
no(i(»  of  hini  7  I  do  not  want  any  of  your 
&rthing-candle  philosophy  in  the  broad  sun- 
ihine  of  the  GJospcl,  Mr.  Fantom.  My  Bible 
lella  me  that  *  Gi>d  is  love ;'  not  merely  loving, 
bat  LOVE.  Now  do  you  think  a  Being,  whose 
very  essoncc  is  love,  would  permit  any  misery 
i3K»og  his  children  here,  if  it  was  not  to  be, 
some  way  or  other,  or  some  where  or  other,  for 
their  good  ?  You  forget,  too,  that  in  a  world 
whtre  there  is  sm,  there  must  be  misery.  Then, 
loo,  I  suppose,  God  permits  this  very  misery 
partly  to  exercise  the  sufferers  and  partly  to  try 
the  prosperous ;  for  •  by  trouble  God  corrects 
ntne  and  tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom 
Slanders  had  not  been  put  in  prison,  you  and  I 

no,  I  beg  pardon,  you  saved  your  gui- 

vz:  well  then,  our  club  and  I  coiild  not  have 
iboTB  our  kindness  in  getting  him  out;  nor 
»oaJd  poor  Saunders  himself  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  exercising  his  own  patience  and 
>Qbn}ission  under  want  and  imprisonment.  So 
joQ  see  one  reason  why  God  permits  misery,  is 
tbat  srood  men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  les- 
aning  it.'  Mr.  Fantom  replied,  *  There  is  no 
oli'^ct  which  I  have  moro  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  1 
^atd  you,  a  plan  in  my  head  of  such  universal 
i>en?Tolencc  as  to  include  the  happiness  of  all 
ainkind.' — *  Mr.  Fantom,  said  Tnieman,  *  I 
fa»i  that  I  have  a  general  good  will  to  all  my 
^thrcn  of  mankind ;  and  if  I  had  as  much 
•sooey  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my  heart, 
1  trost  I  should  prove  it :  all  I  say  is,  that,  in  a 
Aition  of  life  where  I  cannot  do  much,  I  am 
r.vc  called  upon  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a 
^m  neighbour,  who  has  no  one  else  to  look  to, 
-■nn  to  form  wild  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
>'*>  extensive  to  be  accomplished,  and  too  chi- 
t^rical  to  be  put  in  practice.  It  is  the  height 
'^  folly  for  a  little  ignorant  tradesman  to  dis- 
trict himself  with  projecting  schemes  which  re- 
?^re  the  wisdom  of  scholars,  the  experience  of 


statesmen,  and  the  power  of  ki^nrg  to  accom- 
plish. I  cannot  free  whole  countries,  nor  reform 
the  evils  of  society  at  large,  but  I  can  free  an 
^ir?'''^^^^  wretch  in  a  workhouse ;  I  can  relieve 
the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen  ;  and  I 
can  labour  to  reform  myself  and  my  own  fa- 
mily.' 

Some  weeks  after  this  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late  servant  William,  who 
had  been  turned  away  for  drunkenness,  as  re- 
lated  above,  and  who  had  also  robbed  his  mas- 
ter of  some  wine  and  some  spoons.  Mr.  Fantom, 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  letter,  said,  *  It  is 
dated  from  Chelmsford  jail ;  that  rascal  has  got 
into  prison.  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart, 
it  is  the  fittest  place  for  such  scoundrels.  I  hope 
he  will  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  if  not  hanged.* — 

*  O,  ho !  my  good  friend,*  said  Trueman,  *  tlien 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  would 
just  let  one  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  would  happen  to  rob  you.  General  benevo- 
lence,  I  sec,  is  compatible  with  particular  re- 
sentments, though  individual  kindness  is  not 
consistent  with  universal  philanthropy.*  Mr. 
Fantom  drily  observed,  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
jokes,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter.  It  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  that  his  late  master 
would  condescend  to  pay  him  one  visit  in  his 
dark  and  doleful  abode;  as  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  before  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  had  already  been  pronounced, 
should  be  executed. 

*  Let  us  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow,'  said  True- 
man  ;  *  it  is  but  a  morning's  ride.  If  he  is  really 
so  near  his  end  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him.* 

*  Not  I,  truly  ;'  said  Fantom  ;  *  he  deserves  no- 
thing at  my  hands  but  the  halter  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with.  Such  port  is  not  to  be  had  for  mo- 
ney !  and  the  spoons,  part  of  my  new  dozen !' — 

*  As  to  tho  wine,  said  Trueman,  *I  am  afraid 
you  must  give  that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get 
any  tidings  of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make 
such  a  confession  as  may  be  very  useful  to 
others,  which,  you  know,  is  one  grand  advan- 
tage of  punishments ;  and,  besides,  we  may  af- 
ford him  some  little  comfort*  *  As  to  comfort 
he  deserves  none  from  mc,*  said  Fantom ;  *  and 
as  to  his  confessions,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  but  as  they  give  me  a  chance  of  getting  my 
spoons ;  so  I  do  not  much  care  if  I  do  take  a 
ride  with  you.' 

When  they  came  to  tho  prison,  Mr.  True- 
man's  tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He  de- 
plored the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  which  makes 
such  rigorous  confinement  indispensably  need- 
ful,  not  merely  for  tho  punishment  of  the  of^ 
fender,  but  for  the  safety  of  society.  Fantom, 
from  mere  trick  and  habit,  was  just  preparing 
a  speech  on  benevolence,  and  the  cruelty  of  im- 
prisonment ;  for  ho  had  a  set  of  sentiments  col- 
lected from  the  now  philosophy  which  he  always 
kept  by  him.  Tho  naming  a  man  in  power 
brought  out  the  ready  cut  and  dried  phrase 
against  oppression.  The  idea  of  rtfnk  included 
every  vice,  that  of  poverty  every  virtue ;  and  he 
was  furnished  with  all  the  invectives  against  the 
cruelty  of  laws,  punishments,  and  prisons,  which 
the  new  lexicon  has  produced.  But  his  mechani- 
cal benevolence  was  suddenly  thecked  ;  tha  re- 
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collection  of  his  old  port  and  his  new  spoons 
cooled  his  ardour,  and  he  went  on  without  say- 
ing' a  word. 

Wiien  thej  reached  tho  cell  where  the  un- 
happy William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at  the 
door.  The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  himself  on 
the  ground,  as  well  as  his  chains  would  permit 
He  groaned  piteously ;  and  was  so  swallowed  up 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither 
heard  the  door  open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen. 
He  was  attempting  to  pray,  but  in  an  agony 
which  made  his  words  hardly  intelligible.  Thus 
much  they  could  make  out-—*  God  be  mercifbl 
to  me  a  sinner,  the  chief  of  sinners  !*  then,  sud- 
denly  attempting  to  start  up,  but  prevented  by 
his  irons,  he  roared  out, '  O  God !  thou  canst  not 
be  merciful  to  me,  for  I  have  denied  thee ;  I 
have  ridiculed  my  Saviour  who  died  for  me ;  I 
have  broken  his  laws ;  I  have  derided  his  word ; 
I  have  resisted  his  Spirit;  I  have  laughed  at 
that  heaven  which  is  shut  against  me ;  I  have 
denied  the  truth  of  those  torments  which  await 
me.  To-morrow !  to-morrow !  O  for  a  longer 
space  for  repentance !  O  for  a  short  reprieve 
from  hell  !* 

Mr.  Trueman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  criminal,  who  now  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  cast  on  his  late  master  a  look  so  dread- 
ful that  Fantom  wished  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  spoons,  rather  than 
have  exposed  himself  to  such  a  scene.  At  length 
the  poor  wretch  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  *  O,  sir,  are  you 
there  ?  I  did  indeed  wish  to  see  you  before  my 
dreadful  sentence  is  put  in  execution.  Oh,  sir  I 
to-morrow  !  to-morrow !  But  I  have  a  confession 
to  make  to  you.  This  revived  Mr.  Fantom,  who 
again  ventured  to  glance  a  hope  at  the  spoons. 
*  Sir,'  said  William,  *  I  could  not  die  without 
making  my  confession.'  *  Ay,  and  restitution 
too,  I  hope,'  replied  Fantom :  *  where  are  my 
spoons  ?*  *  Sir,  they  are  gone  with  tho  rest  of 
my  wretched  booty.  But  oh,  sir !  those  spoons 
make  so  petty  an  article  in  my  black  account, 
that  I  hardly  think  of  them.  Murder !  sir,  mur- 
der is  the  crime  for  which  I  am  justly  doomed 
to  die.  Oh,  sir,  who  can  abide  the  anger  of  an 
offended  God  7  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  V  As  this  was  a  question  which  even 
a  philosopher  could  not  answer,  Mr.  Fantom  was 
going  to  steal  off,  especially  as  he  now  gave  up 
all  hope  of  the  spoons ;  but  William  called  him 
back:  *Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  conjure  you,  as  you 
will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.  You  must 
hear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the  occa- 
sion. You  are  the  cause  of  my  being  about  to 
suffer  a  shameful  death. — Yes,  sir,  you  made 
me  a  drunkard,  a  thief,  and  a  murderer.'  '  How 
dare  you,  William,'  cried  Mr.  Fantom,  with 
great  emotion,  *  accuse  me  with  being  the  cause 
of  such  horrid  crimes  ?'  *  Sir,'  answered  the  cri- 
minal, *  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which 
leftd  to  those  crimes.  B^  tlie  grace  of  God  I 
should  never  have  fallen  into  sins  deserving  of 
the  gallows,  if  I  had  not  overheard  you  say 
there  was  no  hereafter,  no  judgment,  no  future 
reckoning.  O,  sir  I  there  is  a  hell,  dreadful,  in- 
oonceivable,  eternal  !*  Here,  through  the  excess 
of  anguish,  the  poor  fellow  fainted  away.  Mr. 
Fantom,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  this  scene, 


said  to  his  friend,  *  well,  sir,  we  will  go^  if  yia 
please,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing  to  bo  done.' 
*  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mournfully,  ^  yoo 
may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stay,  for  1  see 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.* — *  What!'  re- 
joined the  other,  *  do  you  think  it  possible  hU 
life  can  be  saved.'  *No,  indeed,'  said  Tmeman; 
'  but  I  hope  it  possible  his  soul  may  be  saved.* 
'  I  do  not  understand  these  things,'  said  Fantom, 
making  toward  tho  door.  '  Nor  I  neither,'  said 
Trueman  ;  *  but  as  a  fellow-sinner,  I  am*bouiMl 
to  do  what  I  can  for  this  poor  man.  Do  yon  go 
home,  Mr.  Fantom,  and  finish  your  treatise  on 
universal  benevolence,  and  the  blessed  effects  of 
philosophy ;  and  hark  ye,  be  sure  yori  let  the 
frontispiece  of  your  book  represent  WiUiani  «i 
the  gihbet ;  that  will  be  what  our  minister  calls 

a  PEACTICAL   ILLUSTEATION.      YoU    knoW  I  hfttc 

theories :  this  is  realixing  ;  this  is  PHiixtsonir 
made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity.  This  is  the 
precious  fruit  which  grows  on  that  darling  tnr 
so  many  slips  of  which  have  been  transplanted 
from  that  land  of  liberty  of  which  it  is  the  na- 
tive, but  which,  with  all  your  digging,  planting, 
watering,  dunging,  and  dressing,  will,  I  trust, 
never  thrive  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours.* 

Mr.  Fantom  sneaked  off  to  finish  his  work  at 
home ;  and  Mr.  Trueman  staid  to  finish  his  in 
the  prison.  He  passed  the  night  with  the  wretch- 
ed  convict;  he  .prayed  with  him  and  for  him, 
and  read  to  him  the  penitential  psslms,  and 
some  portions  of  the  Gospel. — But  he  was  ten 
humble  and  too  prudent  a  man  to  venture  ou: 
of  his  depth  by  arguments  and  consolaUcna 
which  he  was  not  warranted  to  use :  this  he  left 
for  the  clergyman — but  he  pressed  on  Willla.7i 
the  ^reat  duty  of  making  the  only  amends  now 
in  his  power  to  those  whom  he  had  led  astray. — 
They  then  drew  up  the  following  paper,  which 
Mr.  Trueman  got  printed,  and  gave  away  at  th9 
place  of  execution. 

The  last  ZDords^  confession^  and  dying  speech  of 
William  WiLBON,t0Ao  teas  executed  at  Qhelma^ 
ford  for  murder, 

*■  I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  lived 
with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in  which  ! 
was  a  faithful  servant ;  but  being  tempted  by  a 
little  higher  wages,  I  left  a  geod  place  to  go  and 
live  wiUi  Mr.  I^tom,  who,  however  made  goc<^ 
none  of  his  fine  promises,  but  proved  a  hard 
master.  Full  of  fine  words  and  charitable 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  poor;  but  apt  to  oppress 
overwork,  and  underpay  them.  In  his  service 
I  was  not  allowed  time  to  go  to  church.  This 
troubled  me  at  first,  till  I  overheard  my  master 
say,  that  going  to  church  was  a  superstitious 
prejudice,  and  ortly  meant  for  the  vulgar.  Upon 
this  I  resolved  to  go  no  more ;  for  I  thought 
there  could  not  be  two  religions,  one  for  the 
master,  and  one  for  the  servant  Finding  my 
master  never  prayed,  I  too  lefl  off  praying  :  this 

Sve  Satan  great  power  over  me,  so  that  I  from 
it  time  fell  into  almost  every  sin.  I  was  very 
uneasy  at  first,  and  my  conscience  gave  me  no 
rest ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overhearing 
my  roaster  and  another'  gentleman  say,  that 
death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and 
iudgment  were  but  an  invention  of  priests  to 
keep  the  poor  in  order.    I  mention  this  ma  a 
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WUD^  to  all  masters  and  mistresses  to  take 
care  what  they  converse  about  while  servants 
are  waiting  at  table.  They  cannot  tell  how 
many  souls  they  have  sent  to  perdition  by  each 
loose  talk.  The  crime  for  which  I  die  is  the 
natural  eonsequence  of  the  principles  I  learnt 
of  my  master.  A  rich  man,  indeed,  who  throws 
off  religion,  ma^  escape  the  {^allows,  because 
want  does  not  drive  him  to  commit  those  crimes 
which  lead  to  it ;  but  what  shall  restrain  a  needy 
man,  who  has  heen  taught  that  there  is  no  dread- 
fal  reckoning  f  Honestly  is  but  a  dream  without 
the  awfbl  sanctions  qf  heaven  and  hell.  Virtue 
ia  bat  a  shadow,  if  it  be  stripped  of  the  terrors 
and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Morality  is  but 
an  empty  name,  if  it  be  destitute  of  the  principle 
and  power  of  Christianity.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow- 
senruts !  take  warning  by  my  saa  fate ;  never 
be  tempted  away  from  a  sober  service  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  more  wages :  never  venture  your 
immof'tal  soals  in  houses  where  God  is  not  fear- 
ed.  And  now  hear  roe,  O,  my  Qod,  though  I 
have  blasphemed  thee !  forg^ive  me,  O  my  Sa- 
viour, thouzj)^  I  have  denied  thee  !•  O  Lord  most 
holy,  O  Go^JikMt  mighty,  deliver  me  from  the 


bitter  pains  of  eternal  death,  and  receive  my 
soul  for  His  sake  who  died  for  sinners. 

*  WiLUAM  Wilson.* 

Mr.  Trneman  would  never  leave  this  poot, 
penitent  till  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  but 
attended  him  with  the  minister  in  the  cart  This 
pious  clergyman  never  cared  to  say  what  he 
thought  of  Williams  state. — When  Mr.  True- 
man  ventured  to  mention  his  hope,  that  though 
his  penitence  was  late,  yet  it  was  sincere,  and 
spoke  of  the  dying  thief  on  the  cross  as  a  ground 
of  encouragement,  the  minister  with  a  very  se- 
rious look,  made  this  answer :  *•  Sir,  that  in- 
stance is  too  oilen  brought  forward  on  occasions, 
to  which  it  does  not  apply :  I  do  not  choose  tp 
say  any  thing  to  your  application  of  it  in  the 
present  case,  but  I  will  answer  you  in  the  words 
of  a  good  man  speaking  of  the  penitent  thief: 
*  There  is  one  such  instance  given  that  nobody 
might  despair,  and  there  is  but  one,  tha4  nobody 
might  presume.* 

Poor  William  was  turned  off  just  a  quarter 
before  eleven ;  and  may  the  Lord.have  mercy  os 
his  soul ! 


THE  TWO  WEALTHY  FARMERS; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  BRAGWEX«J-, 
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PART  I.— THE  VISIT. 


Xa.  Bkaowell  and  Mr.  Worthy  happened  to 
meet  last  year  at  Weyhill  fair.  They  were 
f  lad  to  see  each  other,  as  thev  had  but  seldom 
met  of  late;  Mr.  Bragwell  havmg  removed  some 
jears  before  from  Mr.  Worth  v's  neighbourhood, 
to  a  distant  village,  where  he  had  bought  an 
estate. 

Mc;  Brairwell  was  a  substantial  farmer  and 
Sruier.     He  had  risen  in  the  world  by  what 
worldly  men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune.    He  had 
•Iso  been  a  man  of  great  industry ;  that  is,  he 
bad  paid  a  diligent  and  constant  attention  to  his 
9vn  interest     He  understood  business,  and  had 
a  knack  of  turning  almost  every  thing  to  his 
ovs  advantage.    Ho  had   that  sort  of  sense 
vhiefa  good  men  call  cunning,  and  knaves  call 
vi9dom«     He  was  too  prudent  ever  to  do  any 
thing  so  wrong  that  the  law  could  take  hold  of 
!nffl ;  ^et  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  about  the 
Borality  of  an  action,  when  the  prospect  of  en- 
riching  himself  by  it  was  very  great,  and  the 
chance  of  hurting  his  character  was  small.  The 
earn  he  sent  home  to  his  customers  was  not  al- 
ways quite  so  good  as  the  samples  he  had  pro- 
liaced  at  market ;  and  he  now  and  then  forgot 
to  nam«  some  capital  blemish  in  the  horses  he 
kM  at  fair.     He  scorned  to  be  guilty  of  the 
petty  frauds  of  cheating  in  weights  and  mea- 
iisrea,  lor  he  thought  that  was  a  beggarly  sin ; 
bot  ho  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  making  a 
WrgaxD,   and   fancied  it  showed  his  superior 
ttowledge  of  the  world  to  take  advantage  of  the 
gaoraoce  of  a  dealer. 
It  was  his  constant  rale  to  undenrtlue  ^very 
Voi-'  I. 


thing  ho  waa  about  to  buy,  and  to  oto    rvalnn 
CYeiy  thing  be  was  about  to  sell ;  but  aa     he  eel 
dom  lost  sight  of  his  discretion,  he  avoide    j  everv 
Ihin^  that  was  very  shameful ;  so  that     jjg  ^jj 
considered  merely  as  a  hard  dealer,  an^     ^  ^^ 
hand  at  a  bargain.    Now  and  then  whf    n  ],e  {,- j 
been  caught  in  pushing  his  own  adva'   ,1^-^  ^^ 
far,  he  contrived  to  get  out  of  the     scrape  br 
turning  the  whole  into  a  jest,  sayl-  .i«.  it  was  a 
good  take  in,  a  rare  joke,  and  ha    had  only  a 
f  mind  to  divert  himself  with  the    folly  of  his 
neighbour,  who  could  be  so  easily  imposed  on. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  however,  in  his  way,  eet  a 
high  value  on  character :  not  indeed  that  he 
had  a  right  sense  of  its  worth ;  he  did  not  con- 
sider  repuUtion  as  desirable  because  it  increases 
influence,  and  for  that  reason  strengthens  the 
hands  of  a  good  man,  and  enlarges  his  sphere 
of  usefulness:  but  he  made  the  advantage  of 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  every  other  good,  centre 
in  himselfl     Had  he  observed  a  strict  attention 
to  principle,  he  feared  he  should  not  have  got  on 
so  fast  in  the  world  as  those  do  who  consult  ex 
pediency  rather  th»n  probity,  while,  without  a 
cerUin  degree  of  character,  he  knew  also,  that 
he  should  forfeit  that  confidence  which  put  other 
men  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them  as  much 
on  their  guard  agaiiAt  him.  as  he,  who  thought 
all  mankind  pretty  much  alike,   was  on  his 
guard  against  them. 

Mr.  Bragwell  had  one  favourite  maxim  ; 
namely,  that  a  man's  success  in  life  was  a  sure 
proof  of  his  wisdom :  and  that  all  failure  and 
misfortune  was  the  oonsequence  of  a  man's  own 
folly.  As  this  opinion  was  first  taken  up  by 
him  from  vanity  and  ignorance,  so  it  was  more 
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and  more  confirmed  by  his  own  prosperity.  He 
saw  that  he  himself  had  succeeded  greatly  with- 
oat  either  money  or  education  tP  begin  with , 
and  he  therefore  now  despised  every  man,  how- 
ever excellent  his  character  or  talents  might  be, 
who  had  not  the  same  success  in  life.  His  na- 
tural disposition  was  not  particularly  bad,  but 
prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart  He  made 
his  own  progress  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
conduct  of  idl  other  men  was  to  be  judged,  with- 
out any  allowance  for  tl^eir  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages, or  the  visitations  of  Providence.  He 
thought,  for  his  part,  that  every  man  of  sense 
could  command  success  on  his  ^undertakings, 
and  control  and  dispose  the  evehts  of  bis  own 
life. 

Bat  though  he  considered  those  who  had  had 
less  success  than  himself  as  no  better  than  fools, 
yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, whom  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  good 
but  a  wise  man.  They  had  been  bred  up  when 
children  in  the  same  bouse  ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Wort))y  was  the  nephew  of  the 
master,  and  Bragwell  the  son  of  the  servant. 

Bragweirs  father  had  been  ploughman  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Worthy's  uncle,  a  sensible  man, 
who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who 
having  no  children,  bred  up  young  Worthy  as 
his  son,  instructed  him  in  the  busmess  of  hus- 
bandry, and  at  his  death  lef^  him  his  estate.  The 
father  of  Worthy  was  a  pious  clergyman,  who 
jived  with  his  brother  the  farmer,  in  order  to 
tielp  out  a  narrow  income.  He  had  bestowed 
much  pains  on  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
used  frequently  to  repeat  to  him  a  saying,  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  a  book  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced — 
That  *there  were  two  things  with  which  every 
man  ought  to  be  acquainted.  Religion  and  his 
OWN  BUSINESS. — While  he  therefore  took  care 
that  his  son  should  be  made  an  excellent  farmer, 
he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  in  improving  his 
mind :  so  that  young  Worthy  had  read  more 
good  books,  and  understood  them  better,  than 
most  men  in  his  station.  His  reading  however 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandry  and  di- 
vinity, the  two  subjects  which  were  of  the  most 
immediate  importance  to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  Mr 
Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  as  likely  to  be 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  two  men  could  welT 
be,  who  wore  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condi- 
tion, and  who  were  neither  of  them  without  ere- 
dit  in  the  world.  Bragwell  indeed  made  far 
the  greater  figure ;  fiir  he  liked  to  cut  a  dashj  as 
he  called  it.  It  was  his  delight  to  make  the 
ancient  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  stare,  at 
seeing  a  grazier  vie  with  Hhem  in  show,  and 
exceed  them  in  expense.  And  while  it  was 
the  study  of  Worthy  to  oonform  to  his  station, 
and  to  set  a  good  example  to  those  about  him,  it 
jwas  the  delight  of  Bragwell  to  ecKpee,  in  his 
way  of  life,  men  of  larger  fortune.  He  did  not 
see  how  much  his  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
Inferiors,  the  ill-will  of  his  equals,  and  the  con- 
tempt  of  his  betters. 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman,  but 
Tain,  violent,  and  ambi'ioua ;  very  ignorant,  and 
?ery  high-mmded.  S[<:0  had  married  Bragwell 
tofore  ne  waa  ▼seru  a  shilling,  and  as  she  had 


brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money,  she  thougfat 
herself  the  grand  cause  of  his  rising  in  the 
world  ;  and  thence  took  occasion  to  govern  him 
most  completely.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  op* 
pose  her,  she  took  care  to  put  him  in  mind  that 
he  owed  every  thing  to  her  ;  that  had  it  not  been 
for  her,  he  might  still  have  been  stumping  afler 
a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in  old  Worthy's 
farm-yard ;  but  that  it  was  she  who  had  made  a 
gentleman  of  him.  In  order  to  set  about  making 
him  a  gentleman,  she  had  begun  by  teazing  hioi 
till  he  had  turned  away  all  his  poor  relations  whc 
worked  in  the  farm :  she  next  drew  him  <«ff  from 
keeping  company  with  his  old  acquaintance 
and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  from  the 
place  where  he  had  got  his  money.  Poor  wo- 
man !  she  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough  to 
seo  how  honourable  i^  is  for  a  man  to  raise, 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  thcD  to 
help  forward  his  poor  relations  and  friends ;  en- 
gaging their  services  by  his  kindness,  and  en- 
deavouring to  turn  his  own  advancement  in  life 
to  the  best  account,  that  of  making  it  the  in- 
strument of  assisting  those  wh(Hhad  a  natora' 
claim  to  his  protection. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistress, 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence ;  for 
no  one  could  say  she  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of 
scolding  a  servant,  or  was  ever  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  overlooking  a  fault  Towards  her 
two  daughters  her  behaviour  was  far  otherwise. 
In  them  she  could  see  nothing  but  perfections , 
but  her  extravagant  fondness  for  these  girls  was 
full  as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  afi^ctation. 
She  was  bent  on  making  a  family,  and  having 
found  out  that  she  was  too  ignorant,  and  too 
much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting  money, 
ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself^  she  looked 
tn  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who  were  to 
raise  the  family  of  the  Brag  wells ;  and  to  this 
hope  she  foolishly  submitted  to  any  drudgery 
for  their  sakes,  and  bore  every  kind  of  impcr 
tincnce  from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  sat  them 
above  their  neighbours ;  for  she  used  to  say,  , 
what  wa^  the  use  of  having  substance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  carry  themselves  above 
girls  who  had  nothing  ?    To  do  her  justice,  sha 
herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to  see  that 
the  business  of  the  house  was  not  neglect^!. 
She  had  been  bred  to  great  industry,  and  con 
tinned  to  work  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary^ 
both  from  early  habit,  and  the  desire  of  heaping 
up  money  for  her  daughters.    Yet  her  whole  no- 
tion of  gentility  was,  that  it  consisted  in  being- 
rich  and  idle;  and,  though  she  was  willing  to 
be  a  drudge  herself,  she  resolved  to  make  her 
daughters  gentlewomen  on  this  principle.  To  be 
well  dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do   no- 
thing, or  nothing  of  which  is  of  any  use,  wai 
what  she  fancied  distinguished  people  in  gen- 
teel life.    And  this  is  too  common  a  notion  of  ^ 
fine  education  among  a  certain  class ;  thejr  dc 
not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  but  b^  theii 
show.    They  estimate  the  value  of  their  chiV 
dren*s  education  by  the  money  it  costs,  and  noj 
by  the  knowledge  and  goodness   it  bestows 
People  of  this  stamp  often  take  a  pride  in   th\ 
expense  of  learning,  instead  of  taking  pleaauri 
in  the  advantages  of  it    And  the  silly  Tanitj 
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of  letting  others  see  that  they  can  aflford  anj 
things  oftea  sets  parents  en  letting  their  dangh- 
ters  leam  not  only  tilings  of  no  nse,  bat  things 
which  may  be  really  hurtful  in  their  situation ; 
either  by  setting  them  above  their  proper  duties, 
or  by  taking  up  4heir  time  in  a  way  inconsis- 
tent with  them. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  sent  her  daughters  to  a  board- 
mg-school,  where  she  instructed  them  to  hold 
op  tiwir  heads  as  hi?h  as  any  body ;  to  have 
more  spirit  than  to  oe  put  upon  by  any  one ; 
DCTcr  to  be  pitiful  about  money,  but  rather  to 
show  that  they  could  afford  to  spend  with  the 
best;  to  keep  company  with  the  richest  and 
most  fashionable  girls,  in  the  school,  and  to  make 
no  acqaaintaoce  with  farmers*  daughters. 

Tbey  came  home  at  the  usual  age  of  leaving 
school,  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity  graAed  on 
thsir  native  ignorance.  The  vanity  was  added, 
bat  tbe  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.  Of  re. 
Hfioa  they  oould  not  possibly  learn  any  thing, 
eiitoe  none  was  taught,  for  at  that  place  Chris- 
tiaaity  was  considered  as  a  part  of  education 
vhidi  belonged  only  to  charity  schools.  They 
vent  to  church  indeed  once  a  Sunday,  yet  ef- 
fectually to  coonteract  any  benefit  such  an  at- 
tendance mizht  produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
Khool  that  they  should  use  only  French  prayer- 
books;  of  course,  such  superficial  scholars  as  the 
Mis!  Brag  wells  wonld  always  be  literally  pray, 
ing  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  while  girls  of  bet- 
ter ca))acity  and  more  industry  would  infallibly 
be  picking  out  the  nominative  case,  the  verb, 
ixtd  participle  of  a  foreign  language,  in  the  solemn 
id  of  kneeling  before  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
*  who  searcheth  the  heart  and  tryeth  the  reins.* 
Duing  tbe  remainder  of  the  Sunday  they  learnt 
tbeir  worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
vofk,  which  omssion  alone  mark*d  the  distinc- 
tioB  of  Sunday  from  other  days  ;  and  the  go- 
Teraess  being  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  it  be- 
nine  a  doubtful  point  with  some  people,  whether 
^  zeal  or  her  negligence  in  the  article  of  re- 
'igioa  would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  her 
papill.  Of  knowledge  the  Miss  Bragwells  had 
got  just  enough  to  lau?h  al^  their  fond  pa- 
t^V  rustic  manners  and  vulgar  language,  and 
jsft  eooogh  taste  to  despise  and  ridicule  every 
|[iH  who  was  not  as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves. 

Tbe  mother  had  been  comferting  herself  for 
'ie  heavy  expense  of  tbeir  bringinsr  up,  by  look* 
o^  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  be- 
eome  fine  ladies,  and  the  pride  of  marrying 
^em  above  their  station ;  and  to  this  hope  she 
eoQiiantly  referred  in  aU  her  conversations  with 
t^ ;  assuring  them  that  all  her  happiness  de- 
xiided  on  their  future  elevation. 

Tbeir  fkther  hoped,  with  far  more  judgment, 
^t  tbey  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  £>th  in 
■ckness  and  in  health.  He  had  had  no  learn. 
Kg:  faimseli^  and  could  write  but  poorly,  and 
3«ed  what  skill  he  had  in  figures  to  his  na. 
tiffsl  torn  of  business.  He  reasonably  hoped 
to^  his  daughters,  afler  all  the  money  he  had 
f?rat  on  them,  would  now  write  his  letters  and 
iwp  his  accounts.  And  as  he  was  now  and 
l^jea  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  en- 
5>fing  the  prospect  of  having  two  afiectionate 
^jttldren  to  nurse  him,  m  wefl  as  two  skilful  as. 
Qitanta  to  relieve  him. 


When  they  came  home,  however,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  that  though  he  had  two 
smart  showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither 
dutiful  daughters  to  nurse  him,  nor  faithful 
stewards  to  Keep  his  books,  nor  prudent  chil 
dren  to  manage  his  house.  Tbey  neither  sooth- 
ed him  by  their  kindness  when  be  was  sick,  nor 
helped  him  by  their  industry  when  he  was  busy. 
They  thought  the  maid  might  take  care  of  him 
in  the  gout  as  she  did  before ;  for  they  fancied 
that  nursing  was  a  coarse  and  servile  employ 
ment :  and  as  to  their  skill  in  cyphering  he  sooe 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  though  they  knew  how 
to  spend  both  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet 
they  did  not  know  how  so  well  to  cast  them  up. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  women  in  generiJ, 
especially  in  the  middle  class,  are  so  little  ground- 
ed  in  so  indispensable,  solid,  and  valuable  an  ac 
quirement  as  arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  being  one  day  very  busy  in 
preparing  a  jgreat  dinner  for  the  neighbours, 
ventured  to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in 
making  the  pastry.  They  asked  her  with  a 
scornful  smile,  whether  she  had  sent  them  to  a 
boarding  school  to  leam  to  cook ;  and  added,  that 
they  supposed  she  would  expect  them  next  to 
make  hasty.puddings  for  the  hay -makers.  So 
saying,  they  coolly  marched  off  to  their  music. 
When  the  mother  found  her  girls  were  too  polite 
to  be  of  any  use,  she  wonld  take  comfort  in  ob- 
serving how  her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their 
fiUagree  and  flowers,  their  embroidery  and  cut 
paper.  They  spebt  the  morning  in  bed,  the 
noon  in  dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpei. 
chord,  and  the  night  in  reading  novels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications  it  is  easy  to 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober  duties, 
they  no  less  despised  tiieir  plain  neighbours. 
When  they  could  not  get  to  a  horserace,  a  petty, 
ball,  or  a  strolling  play,  wjth  some  company  as 
idle  and  as  smart  as  themselves,  they  were 
driven  for  amusement  to  the  circulating  library. 
Jack,  the  ploughboy,  on  whom  they  had  now 
put  a  livery  jacket,  was  employed  half  his  time 
in  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
most  wretched  trash  the  little  neighbouring 
bookshop  could  furnish.  The  choice  was  oflen 
left  to  Jack,  who  oould  not  read,  but  who  had 
general  orders  to  bring  all  the  new  things,  and  a 
great  many  of  them. 

It  was  a  misfortune,  that  at  the  school  at 
which  they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  others, 
there  was  no  system  of  education  which  had 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  station  of  life 
to  which  the  ^irls  chiefly  belonged.    As  per- 
sons in  the  middle  line,  for  want  of  that  ac 
quaintance  with  books,  an/J  with  life  and  man- 
ners, which  the  great  possess,  db  not  always  see 
the  connexion  betw^^n  remote  consequenoai 
and  their  causes,  tV  ^^^^  ^^  ^  corrupt  and  in- 
appropriate  sysiepi  of  education  do  not  strike 
mm  so  forcibl/;  and  provided  they  can  pay  for 
Uf  which  is  ;iiade  the  grand  criterion  between 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  they  are  too  little  dispos^ 
to  consider  the  value,  or  rather  the  worthless 
ness,  of  the  thing  which  is  paid  for  :  but  liter 
ally  go  on  to  give  their  money  for  that  tphieh  t'l 
not  bread. 

Their  subsequent  course  of  reading  serves  to 
establish  all  the  errors  of  their  edueation.    In 
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stead  ox*  such  books  as  might  help  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  them  in  all  the  virtues  of  their 
station,  in  humility,  economy,  meekness,  con- 
tentment, self'denial,  and  industry ;  the  studies 
now  adopted  are,  by  a  graft  on  the  old  stock, 
made  to  grow  on  U)e  habits  acquired  at  school. 
Of' those  novels  and  plays  which  are  so  eagerly 
devoured  by*  persons  of  this  discription,  there 
is  perhaps  scarce  one  which  is  not  founded  upon 
principles  which  would  lead  youn?  women  of 
the  middle  ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their 
Mation.  It  is  rank — it  is  eUgance — it  is  beauty 
•— it  is  Bentimenial  feelings — it  is  sensibility — 
il  is  some  needless,  or  some  superficial,  or  some 
qoality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fashionable  person 
to  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is  the 
ruling  principle.  This  quality  transferred  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate  woman 
in  an  inferior  station,  becomes  absurdity,  be- 
comes sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we 
are  describing,'  or  rather  growing  worse ;  for 
idleness  and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand ;  when 
these  two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell  and  Wor- 
thy, met  at  Weyhill  fair,  as  was  said  before. 
After  many  hearty  salutations  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
should  spend  the  next  day  with  his  old  friend, 
whose  house  was  not  many  miles  distant 
Bragwell  invited  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner  :  *  We  have  not  had  a  comfortable  day*s  chat 
for  years,'  said  he,  *  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a 
drove^f  lean  beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I 
will  take  a  bed  at  your  house,  and  we  will  pass 
the  evening  in  debating  as  we  used  to  do.  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument,  and 
am  not  reckoned  to  make  the  worst  figure 
at  our  club :  I  had  not,  to  bo  sure,  such  good 
learning  as  you  had,  because  your  father  was  a 
parson,  and  you  got  it  for  nothing :  but  I  can 
bear  m  v  part  pretty  well  for  all  that.  When  any 
man  talks  to  me  about  his  learning,  I  ask  if  it 
has  helped  him  to  get  a  good  estate ;  if  he  ssys 
no,  then  I  would  not  give  him  a  rush  fbr  it ;  ror 
of  what  use  is  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if 
it  does  not  make  a  man  rich  7  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow ;  but 
now  don*t  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fuss  for 
me :  don't  alter  your  own  plain  way ;  fbr  I  am 
not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old 
friends ;  though,  I  tliank  God,  I  am  pretty  well 
in  the  world.' 

To  all  thia  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
coolly  answered,  that  certainly  worldly  pros- 
perity ought  nevfcr  to  make  any  man  proud, 
since  it  is  God  who  gWelh  strength  to  get  riches, 
and  without  his  blessin|r,  His  in  vain  to  rise  up 
early f  and  to  eat  the  breai  of  carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Brag, 
well  reached  Mr.  Worthy's  heat  and  pleasant 
dwelling.  ^  He  found  every  thiikg  in  it  the  re- 
'  verse  of  his  own.  It  had  not  so  many  oma- 
monts,  but  it  had  more  comforts.  And  when 
he  saw  bis  friend's  good  old-foshioned  arm-chair 
in  a  warm  comer,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  think  how 
his  own  had  been  buiished  to  make  room  for 
his  daughter's  piano  forte.  Instead  of  made 
flowers  in  glass  eases,  and  tea-chests  and  screens 
too  fine  to  be  used,  which  he  saw  at  home,  and 
About  whieh  he  was  cautioned,  and  scolded  as 


oflen  as  he  camo  near  them :  his  daoghten 
watching  his  motions  with  the  same  anxiety  zs 
they  would  have  watched  the  motions  of  a  cat 
in  a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I  say,  he  saw 
some  neat  shelves  of  good  books  fbr  the  scirioe 
of  the  family,  and  a  small  medicine  chest  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  prepar- 
ed a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner. — The  tuti 
were  so  excellent,  that  Bragwell  felt  a  secret 
kind  of  regret  that  his  own  daughters  were  too 
genteel  to  do  any  thing  so  very  usefuL  Indeed 
he  had  been  always  unwilling  to  boliere  thai 
any  thing  which  was  very  proper  and  very  ne- 
cessary,  could  be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  un- 
becoming as  his  daughters  were  always  declar- 
ing it  to  be.  And  his  late  experience  of  the 
little  comfort  he  found  at  home,  inclined  him 
now  still  more  strongly  to  suspect  that  thiogs 
were  not  so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to 
suppose.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak  ;  for  bis 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  bja 
favourite  saying  of  theirs,  which  equally  indica- 
ted affectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was  better 
to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion. 

Soon  after  dinner  tlie  women  went  out  to 
their  several  employments;  and  Mr.  Worthy 
being  left  alone,  with  his  guest,  the  following 
discourse  took  place : 

BragwelL  You  have  a  couple  of  sober,  pretty 
lookinj?  girls.  Worthy  ;  but  I  wonder  they  don't 
tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,. my  girls  have  as 
much  fat  and  flour  on  their  heads  as  would  half 
maintain  my  reapers  in  suet  pudding. 

Worthy,  Mr.  BragweU,  in  the  management  of 
my  family,  I  don't  consider  what  I  might  afford 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  point ;  but  I  con- 
sider also  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a 
man  of  my  station ;  for  there  are  so  many  msr* 
ful  ways  of  laying  out  money,  that  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  a  sin  to  spend  one  unnecessary  shilling* 
— Having  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  education 
myselt^  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  like  advau^ 
tage  to  my  difeghters.  One  of  the  best  lesson^ 
I  have  taught  them  is,  to  know  thennselves ;  an^ 
one  proof  that  they  have  learnt  this  lesson  is{ 
that  they  are  not  above  any  of  the  duties  ol 
their  station.  They  read  and  write  well,  ani 
when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my  accounts 
in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had  put  them  U 
learn  what  you  call  genteel  things,  these  mighl 
either  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  and  so  boU 
time  and  money  thrown  away ;  or  they  migh 
proved  worse  than  nothing  to  them  by  leading 
them  into  wrong  notions,  and  wrong  company 
Though  we  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  laborioi3 
parts  of  the  dairy  work,  yet  they  always  assij 
their  mother  in  the  management  of  it  Aa  i 
their  api^arance,  they  are  every  day  nearly  i| 
you  see  them  now,  and  on  Sunda;^  they  ai 
very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  in  a  decoi 
and  modest  way.  There  are  no  lappets,  frin^ 
furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments;  no  traxil 
turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering  about  myr  che<^ 
and  butter.  And  I  should  feel  no  yanitv,  U 
much  mortificatioB,  if  a  stranger  seeing  farzn 
Worthy's  daughters  at  church  should  ask  -wl 
those  one  ladies  were. 

BragwelL  Now  t  own  I  should  like  to  hq 
such  a  question  asked  concerning  my  daix^ 
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ten.  I  lik  «o  make  |  jopic  stare  and  envy.  It 
nakfta  one  fbol  oneself  somebody.  I  never  feel 
the  pleasure  of  haring  handsome  things  so  much 
u  when  I  aee  they  raise  curiosity  ;  and  enjoy 
the  envy  of  others  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my 
own  prosperity.  But  as  to  yourself,  to  be  sure, 
yoa  best  know  what  you  can  afford ;  and  indeed 
Uiere  is  some  difference  between  your  daughters 
ind  the  Miss  Bragwells. 

fTsrtAy.  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  in  any 
expense,  I  always  ask  myself  these  two  short 
questions;  First,  can  I  anord  it 7— ^Secondly,  is 
it  proper  ibr  me  7 

BragvtiL  Do  you  so  7  Now  I  own  I  ask  my- 
self bat  one;  ibr  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it,  I  take 
care  to  oiake  it  proper  for  me.  If  I  can  pay 
for  a  thh^,  no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me 
frsm  baring  it. 

Wtrtky,  Certainly.  But  a  man*s  own  pru- 
dence, hs  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of  duty, 
00^1  to  prevent  hioi  from  doing  an  improper 
tbiiig,  u  eflfectually  as  if  there  were  somebody 
to  hinder  him. 

BngwdL  Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who 
B  hindered  from  having  any  thing  he  has  a 
mind  to ;  unless  indeed,  he  is  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  for  it  I  am  no  friend  to  debt.  A  poor 
nun  most  want  on. 

W«rthy,  Bat  I  hope  my  children  have  not 
Icunt  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not  proper 
fe  them.  They  are  very  industrious ;  they  at- 
tad  to  business  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
(he;  sit  down  to  their  work  and  a  good  book. 
I  lake  care  that  neither  their  reading  nor  con- 
Kratioo  shall  excite  any  desires  or  tastes  un- 
^Uc  to  their  condition.  They  have  little 
yuitj,  becaose  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  have 
^  cf  too  sober  a  sort  to  raise  admiration;  and 
•nm  thai  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter- 
^  of  frivolous  accomplishments,  I  have  se- 
^^  them,  by  keeping  Uiem  in  total  ignorance 
^i^  such.  1  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of  God. 
I  trot  they  are  humble  and  pious,  and  I  am 
■re  they  seem  cheerful  and  happy  If  I  am 
■jc^  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  dispute  which 
ciC  vait  upon  me ;  for  they  say  the  maid  can- 
-do it  so  tenderly  as  themselves. 

Thu  pari  of  the  discourse  staggered  Brag- 
^  An  involuntary  tear  rushed  into  his  eve. 
'lia  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  what 
t<2i&rence  a  religious  and  a  worldly  education 
■M^  on  the  heart,  and  how  much  the  former 
'Tsiated  even  the  natural  temper.  Another 
^  which  surprised  him  was,  that  these  girls 
^^  ft  life  of  domestic  piety,  without  any  pub- 
'^'  difersioas,  should  bo  so  very  cheerful  and 
'^X;  while  his  own  daughters,  who  were 
^r  oontradicted,  and  were  indulged  with 
AUnoaJ  amusements,  were  always  sullen  and 
•^Qjpercd.  That  they  who  were  more  hu- 
^'^ed  should  be  less  grateful,  and  they  who 
''-"i  tsior'e  amused  less  happy,  disturbed  him 
^'■"'1.  He  envied  Worthy  the  tendernoss  of  his 
-' iirer),  though  he  would  not  own  it,  but  turn- 
-  :oirthus: 

Bra'rwell,  But  my  girls  are  too  smart  to  make 
-^j?  of,  that  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  a 
■■-•.'?  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon 
yy  zet  the  fashions.  What  with  the  discrip- 
''  !•:  in  the  magazines,  and  the  pictures  in  tbe 


pocket-books,  they  have  them  m  a  twinkling 
and  out-do  their  patterns  all  to  nothing.  1  usco 
to  take  in  the  Country  Journal,  because  it  was 
useful  enough  to  see  now  oats  went,  the  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  price  of  stocks.  But  when 
my  ladies  came  homo,  forsooth,  I  was  soon 
whedled  out  of  that,  and  forced  to  take  a  L(m. 
don  paper,  that  tells  a  deal  about  the  caps  and 
feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  the  quality, 
and  the  French  dress,  and  the  French  undress. 
When  I  want  to  know  what  hops  are  a  bag, 
they  are  snatching  the  paper  to  see  what  violet 
soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they  never 
care  how  cow*s  milk  goes,  as  long  as  they  can 

fet  some  stuff  which  they  call  milk  of  roses, 
eeing  them  disputing  violently  the  other  day 
about  cream  and  butter^  I  thought  it  a  sign  they 
were  beginning  to  care  for  the  farm,  till  I  found 
it  was  cold  cream  for  the  hands,  and  jessamine 
butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy.  But  do  your  daughters  never  road  7 
Bragwell.  Read  I  I  believe  they  do  too.  Why 
our  Jack,  the  plough-boy,  spends  half  his  time 
in  going  to  a  shop  in  our  market  town,  where 
they  let  out  books  to  read  with  marble  covers. 
And  they  sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  colours 
on  the  edges,  and  gim-cracks,  and  powder-puffs, 
and  wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pips,  and 
every  thing  in  the  world  that*s  genteel  and  of 
no  use.  *Twa8  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack 
with  a  basket  full  of  these  books ;  so  having 
some  time  to  spare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little 
what  they  were  about. 

Winiky.  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found  what 
was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teach 
them  tbe  true  use  of  time. 

Bragwell,  O,  as  to  that,  you  are  pretty  much 
out  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it; 
it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring  : 
it  was  all  about  my  lord,  and  sir  Harry,  and  the 
captain.  But  I  never  met  with  such  nonsensi- 
cal fellows  in  my  life.  Their  talk  was  no  more 
like  that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  lord  voo 
know,  nor  the  captain  of  our  fensiblcs,  than 
chalk  is  like  cheese.  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at 
first,  and  began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
godly  book ;  for  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  and  death,  and  heaven,  and  angels,  and 
torments,  and  everlasting  happiness.  But  when 
I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  there  was  no  meaning 
in  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it  was  a  bad  mean- 
ing.  Eternal  misery,  perhaps,  only  meant  a 
moment's  disappointment  about  a  bit  of  a  letter ; 
and  everlasting  happiness  meant  two  people 
talking  nonsense  together  for  five  minutes.  In 
short,  I  never  met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies.  The 
people  talk  such  wild  gibberish  as  no  folks  in 
their  sober  senses  ever  did  talk ;  and  the  tilings 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things  that 
ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  are  at  home  one  minute,  and  beyond  sea 
the  next :  beggars  to-day,  and  lords  to-morrow ; 
waiting  maids  in  the  morning,  and  dutchesses 
at  night  Nothing  happens  in  a  natural  gradual 
way,  as  it  does  at  home  ;  they  grow  rich  by  the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  and  poor  by  the  magic  of  a 
word;  the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour  is 
the  overgrown  heir  of  the  next:  now  a  bride 
and  bridegroom  turn  out  to  bj  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  the  brother  and  sister  prove  to  be  no 
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relations  at  all.  You  and  I,  master  Worthy, 
have  worked  hard  many  years,  and  think  it 
very  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of  money  to- 
gether ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose,  and  I  a 
^w  thousands.  But  one  would  think  every  man 
in  these  books  had  tlie  bank  of  England  in  his 
*8Cj'utoire.  Then  there  is  another  thin^  which 
I  never  met  with  in  true  life.  We  think  it  pretty 
well,  you  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thing,  and 
anotlier  has  got  another.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
mean.  You  are  reckoned  sensible,  our  parson 
is  learned,  the  squire  is  rich,  I  am  rather  gene- 
rotts,  one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and  both 
mine  are  genteel.  Bat  in  these  books  (except 
here  and  there  one,  whom  they  make  worse  than 
Satan  himself)  every  man  and  woman's  child  of 
them,  are  all  wise,  and  witty,  and  generous,  and 
rich,  and  handsome,  and  genteel ;  and  all  to  tlie 
last  degree.  Nobody  is  middling,  or  good  in 
one  thing,  and  bad  in  another,  like  my  live  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  it  is  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down 
to  the  dirt  I  had  rather  read  Tom  Hickathriil, 
or  Jack  the  giant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

Worthy,  You  have  found  out,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  many  of  these  books  are  ridiculous ;  I  will 
g<y  farther,  and  say,  that  to  me  they  appear 
wicked  also :  and  I  should  account  the  reading 
of  them  a  great  mischief,  especially  to  people 
in  middling  and  low  life,  if  I  only  took  into  the 
account  the  great  loss  of  time  such  reading 
causes,  and  tne  aversion  it  leaves  behind  for 
what  is  more  serious  and  solid.  But  this,  though 
a  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst.  These  books  give 
false  views  of  human  life.  They  teach  a  con- 
tempt for  humble  and  domestic  duties ;  for  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  retirement.  Want  of 
youth  and  l^uty  is  considered  in  them  as  ri- 
diculous. Plain  people,  like  you  and  me,  are 
objects  of  contempt  Parental  authority  is  set 
at  naught  Nay,  plots  and  contrivances  against 
parents  and  guardians,  fill  half  the  volumes. 
They  consider  love  as  tlie  great  business  of  hu- 
man life,  and  even  teach  that  it  is  impossible 
for  this  love  to  be  regulated  or  restrained ;  and 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  every  duty  is 
therefore  sacrificed.  A  country  life,  with  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  is  described  as  a  state 
of  intolerable  misery  :  and  one  would  be  apt  to 
fancy  from  their  painting,  that  a  good  country 
house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy  father  the  jailor. 
Vice  is  set  off  with  every  ornament  which  can 
make  it  pleasing  and  amiable ;  while  virtue  and 
piety  are  made  ridiculous,  by  tacking  to  them 
something  that  is  silly  or  absurd.  Crimes  wmph 
would  be  considered  as  hanging  matter  at  our 
county  assizes — at  least  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I 
should  bring  in  the  whole  train  of  heroes, 
Ouilltf — Deaih — are  here  made  to  the  appear- 
ance  of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with  some  wild 
flight  of  unnatural  generosity.     Those  crying 

■ins,  ADOLTERV,  GAMING,  DUELS,  and  SELF-MUR- 
DER, are  made  so  familiar,  and  the  wickedness 
of  them  is  so  disguised  by  fine  words  and  sofl 
descriptions,  that  even  innocent  girls  get  loose 
to  their  abhorrence,  and  talk  with  complacency, 
orthingt  which  should  not  he  $o  much  as  named 
hy  Ihem. 

I  should  not  liave  said  so  much  on  this  mis- 
thief  (continued  Mr.  Worthy)  from  which  I 
dare  say,  great  folks  fancy  people  in  our  station 


are  safe  enough,  if  I  do  not  know  and  lamella 
that  this  corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  even 
among  some  of  the  lowest  class.  And  it  is  as 
evil  which  is  spreading  every  day.  Poor  indus- 
trious girls,  who  get  their  bread  by  the  needle 
or  the  loom,  spend  half  the  night  in  listening  tc 
these  books.  Thus  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  lost, 
and  the  minds  of  the  rest  are  corriipled  ;  for 
though  their  hands  are  employed  in  hanest  in- 
dustry, which  might  help  to  preserve  them 
from  a  life  of  sin,  yet  their  hearts  are  at  the 
very  time  polluted  by  scenes  and  descriptions 
which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it :  and 
when  their  vain  weak  heads  compare  the  soft 
and  deliciouj  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the  boc^, 
with  their  own  mean  garb  and  hard  labonr,  the 
effect  is  obvious ;  and  I  think  I  do  not  go  too 
far  when  I  say,  that  the  vain  and  showy  man- 
ner in  which  young  women,  who  have  to  work 
for  their  bread,  have  taken  to  dress  themselves, 
added  to  the  poison  they  draw  from  these  books, 
contribute  together  to  bring  them  to  destr*ictioD, 
more  than  almost  any  other  cause.  Now  tell 
me,  do  not  y^u  think  these  wild  books  will  hurt 
your  daughters  ? 

Braguoell.  Why  I  do  think  they  are  grown 
full  of  schemes,  and  contrivances  and  whispers, 
that's  the  truth  on't  Every  thing  is  a  secret 
They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look-oct  for 
something,  and  when  nothing  comes  oD*t,  then 
they  are  sulky  and  disappointed.  They  will 
keep  company  with  their  equals:  they  despise 
trade  and  farming ;  and  I  own  Pmfor  tha  Ht^, 
I  should  not  like  them  to  marry  any  but  a  man 
of  substance,  if  he  was  ever  so  smart  Now  they 
will  hardly  sit  down  with  a  substantial  country 
dealer.  But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party 
in  our  market-town,  on  goes  the  finery — off  they 
are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patched  up.  They 
want  something  at  the  book-shop  or  the  milli. 
ner's;  because  I  suppose  there  is  a  chance  for 
some  Jack-a-napes  of  an  ensign  may  be  there 
buying  sticking-plaster.  In  short,  I  do  grow  a 
little  uneasy ;  for  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  I 
have  saved  thrown  away  on  a  knapsack. 

So  saying,  they  both  rose  and  walked  out  fc 
view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected  greatly 
to  admire  the  good  order  of  every  thing  he  saw: 
but  never  forgot  to  compare  it  with  something 
larger,  and  handsomer,  or  better  of  his  own.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  self  was  his  standard  of 
perfection  in  every  thing.  AH  he  himself  pos- 
sessed  gained  some  increased  value  in  his  eyes 
from  being  his ;  and  in  surveying  the  property 
of  his  friend,  he  derived  food  for  his  vanity,  from 
things  which  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  it 
Every  appearance  of  comfort,  of  success  of  me. 
rit,  in  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Worthy 
led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior  advanta^ 
of  his  own  of  the  same  kind :  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
walking  over  the  farm  of  his  friend,  was  caused 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  his  own  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  always 
on  the  watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  on  some 
useful  point  And  whenever  people  resolve  to 
go  into  company  with  this  view,  it  is  commonly 
their  own  fault,  if  some  opportunity  of  turnui^ 
it  to  account  does  not  offer. 
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His  saw  Bngwell  was  intoxicated  with  pride, 
ind  andone  by  Hncoess;  and  that  his  family  was 
in  the  hi^h  road  to  ruin  through  mere  proeperi- 
ly.    He  thought  that  if  some  means  coald  be 
&aad  to  open  his  eyes  on  his  own  character,  to 
which  he  was  now  totally  blind,  it  might  be  of 
the  ntmoet  senrioe  to  him.  The  more  Mr.  Wor- 
thy reflected,  the  more  he  wished  to  undertake 
this  kind  office.  He  was  not  sore  that  Mr.  Brag, 
wen  woald  twar  it,  bat  he  was  very  sure  it  was 
his  duty  to  attempt  it.    As  Mr.  Worthy  was 
vtery  humble  bimself,  he  had  great  patience  and 
forbearance  with  the  fknlts  of  ethers.    He  felt 
no  pride  at  having  escaped  the  errors  into  which 
they  had  filien,  tor  he  knew  who  it  was  had 
made  kim  to  differ.     He  remembered  that  God 
bad  given  him  many  advantages ;  a  pious  father 
tnd  a  religious  edncation :  this  made  him  hum- 
ile  onder  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  charita- 
ble towards  the  sins  of  others,  who  had  not  the 
same  privileges. 

lost  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  a 
verj  serious  eonversation  with  his  guest,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  his  daughter,  who 
tdd  them  sapper  was  ready. — ^This  interruption 
obliges  me  to  break  off  also,  and  I  shall  reserve 
what  fbllowQ  to  the  next  month,  when  I  pro- 
3U9e  to  give  my  readers  the  second  part  of  this 
hsstoiy. 


PART  II. 

A  OONYEaSATIOir. 

ftx»ir  ailer  supper  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  at  her  husband's  desire;  for 
H  was  his  intention  to  speak  more  plainly  to 
Bn^well  than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him 
tft  hear  beibre  others.  The  two  farmers  being 
Mated  at  their  little  table,  each  in  a  handsome 
<^-fashioned  great  chair,  Bragwell  began. 

Mt  is  a  great  comfort  neighbour  Worthy,  at 
t  certain  time  of  life  to  be  got  above  the  world  : 
ny  notion  is,  that  a  man  should  labour  hard  the 
fint  part  of  his  days,  that  he  may  then  sit  down 
tfid  enjoy  himself  the  remainder.  Now,  though 
I  hate  boasting,  yet  as  you  are  my  oldest  friend, 
I  am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  me 
tell  yoQ  then  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard 
u  any  man  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin 
to  think  I  have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I 
have  got  my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean 
to  spend  it  with  credit  I  pay  every  one  his  own, 
I  set  a  good  example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I 
amre  (^,  1  honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the 
hws  of  the  land.* 

^Tbb  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,'  replied 
tfr.  Worthy:  'but,*  added  he,  'I  doubt  that 
mors  goes  to  the  making  up  aU  these  duties  than 
men  are  commonly  aware  oil  Suppose  then  that 
foa  and  I  talk  the  matter  over  coolly ;  we  have 
the  evening  before  us. — What  if  we  sit  down 
together  as  two  friends  and  examine  one  ano- 
ther.' 

Bragwell,  who  loved  argument,  and  wlfo  was 
aot  a  little  vain  both  of  his  sense  and  his  mo- 
nlity,  accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  his  word 
that  he  would  take  in  good  part  any  thing  that 
ihoold  be  said  to  him. — Worthy  was  about  to 


proceed,  when  Bi;agwell  interrupted  him  for  a 
moment,  by  saying — *  But  stop,  friend,  before 
we  begin  I  wish  you  would  remember  that  we 
have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  re- 
freshment ;  have  you  no  liquor  that  is  stronger 
than  this  cider  ?  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  me  a 
fit  of  the  gout* 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  another  of  spirits ;  saying,  that 
though  he  drank  neither  spirits  nor  even  wine 
himwlf,  yet  his  wife  always  kept  a  little  of  each 
as  a  provision  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidents. 

Farmer  Braffwell  preferred  the  brandy,  and 
began  to  taste  it.  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  this  is  no 
better  than  English ;  I  always  use  foreign  my- 
self.'— *I  bought  this  for  foreign,'  said  Mr. 
Worthy. — ''  No,  no,  it  is  English  spirits  I  assure 
you ;  but  I  can  put  you  into  a  way  to  get  foreisn 
nearly  as  cheap  as  English.'  Mr.  Worthy  repli- 
ed that  he  thought  that  was  impossible. 

Bragwell,  0  no ;  there  are  ways  and  means — 
a  word  to  the  wise — ^there  is  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  that  lives  upon  the  south  coast — ^you  are 
a  particular  friend  and  I  will  get  you  half-a-do- 
zen gallons  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy*  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Brag- 
well, though  I  should  get  it  for  sixpence  a  bot- 
tle.— *■  Ask  no  questions,'  said  the  other,  *  I 
never  say  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  who  is  the 
wiser  ?' — *  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeying 
the  laws  of  the  land,'  said  Mr.  Worthy — *here 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  your  morality.' 

BragwelL  Come,  come,  don't  make  a  fuss 
about  trifles.  If  every  one  did  it  indeed  it  would 
be  another  thing ;  but  as  to.  my  getting  a  little 
good  brandy  cheap,  why  that  can't  hurt  the  re- 
venue rooch. 

Worthff,  Pray  Mr.  Bragwell  what  should  you 
think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand  into  a 
bag  and  take  out  a  few  guineas  7 

Bntgwell.  Think  7  why  I  think  that  he  should 
be  hanged  to  be  sure. 

Worthy.  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  the 
king's  treasury? 

BragwelL  In  the  kind's  treasury !  worse  and 
worse !  What,  rob  the  kind's  treasury  !  Well, 
I  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  robber  will  bo 
taken  up  and  executed ;  for  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  be  taxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  more  into  it  But  what  think  you  if  the 
fellow  should  bo  found  to  have  stopped  some 
money  t»  iU  way  to  the  treasury,  instead  of 
taking  it  out  of  the  bag  afler  it  got  there  7 

BragwelL  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy ;  it  is  all  the 
same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  judge  I  would 
hang  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Irorf Ay.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Bragwell,  he  that  deals 
in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who  takes  to 
himself  the  king's  money  in  its  way  to  the  trea- 
sury, and  he  as  much  robs  the  government  as 
if  ho  dipt  his  hands  into  a  bag  of  guineas  in  tlie 
treasury  chamber.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing 
exactly.  Here  Bragwell  seemed  a  little  offend- 
edf'and  exclaimed— *  What,  Mr.  Worthy!  do 
you  pretend  to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  be- 
cause I  like  to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  can? 
and  because  I  like  to  save  a  shilling  to  my  fa- 
mil??   ^ir.  I  repeat  it;  I  do  my  dutv  to  God 
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and  my  neighbour.  I  say  the  Lord*8  prayer 
most  days,  I  go  to  church  on  Sundays,  I  repeat 
my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  though  I  now  and  then  get  a  little  brandy 
cheap,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I  will  venture  to  say,, 
I  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  any  man^ 
and  more  than  the  generality.* 

Worthy,  Come  then  since  you  say  you  keep 
ihd  commandments,  you  cannot  be  ofl»nded  if 
I  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them. 

BragtoelL  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  do: 
look'ye,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't  pretend  to  much 
reading,  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.  If 
my  father  had  been  a  parson,  I  fancy  I  should 
have  made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  other  folks, 
but  I  hope  good  sense  and  a  good  heart  may 
teach  a  man  his  duty  without  much  scholarship. 

Worthy.  To  come  to  the  point ;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  commandments,  and  let  us  take 
along  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which 
our  Saviour  gave  ns  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

BragtDclL  Sermon  on  the  mount !  why  the 
ten  commandments  are  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
Exodus.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know 
where  to  find  the  oommandmenta  as  well  as  you 
do ;  for  it  happens  that  I  am  cburcIPwarden, 
and  I  can  see  from  the  altar.piece  where  the 
ten  commandments  arc,  without  your  telling 
me,  for  my  pew  directly  faces  it. 

Worthy,  But  I  advise  you  to  read  the  sermon 
on  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full  mean- 
ins^of  them. 

^ragwelL  What !  do  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the  com- 
mandments 7 

Worthy,  No ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

BragtoelL  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep 
at  least  all  the  four  first  that  are  on  the  left  side 
of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy,  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of  the 
other  table ;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to  God, 
will  be  likely  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  alsa 

Bragwell,  What !  do  you  think  that  I  serve 
two  Gods?  Do  you  think  then  that  I  make 
graven  images,  and  worship  etocks  or  stones  ? 
Do  you  take  me  for  a  papist  or  an  idolater? 

Worthy.  Don't  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
Bragwell.  Pray  is  there  nothing  in  the  world 
you  prefer  to  God,  and  thus  make  an  idol  of? 
Do  you  not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or 
your  crops,  or  your  cattle,  or  your  own  will,  or 
your  own  way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  ? 
Do  you  never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure 
than  you  think  of  him,  and  follow  them  more 
eafferly  than  your  religious  doty  7 

Bragwell,  O !  there's  nothing  about  that  in 
the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  *  He  that 
feveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me, is  not 
worthy  of  me.'  Now  it  is  certainly  a  man's 
duty  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother ;  nay,  it 
would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them,  and  yet  we 
roust  not  love  even  these  more  than  our  Creator 
and  our  Saviour.  Well,  I  think  on  this  princi. 
pie,  your  heart  pleads  guilty  to  the  breach  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments ;  let  us  pro. 
oeed  to  the  third. 


Bragwell.  That  is  about  ewearing,  »  it 
not? 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  had  observed  Bragwell 
guilty  of  much  profaneness  in  using  the  name 
of  his  Maker,  (though  all  such  offensive  words 
have  been  avoided  in  writing  this  liistory)  now 
told  hkn  that  he  had  been  waiting  the  whole 
day  Hot  an  opportunity  to  reprove  him  for  his 
frequent  breach  of  the  third  commandmenL 

*  Good  L — d  !  I  break  the  third  command* 
ment  !*  said  Bragwell ;  *•  no  indeed,  hardly  ever, 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sure,  but  I 
vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and  then 
when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion :  and  in  such 
a  case,  why,  good  G — d,  you  know  the  sin  is 
with  those  who  provoke  me,  and  not  with  rae ; 
but,  upon  my  soul,  I  don't  think  I  have  swam 
an  oath  these  three  months,  no  not  I,  faith,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved.' 

Worthy,  And  yet  you  have  broken  this  holy 
law  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  in  the  last 
speech  you  have  made. 

BragweU.  Lord  bless  me !  Sure  you  mistake. 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call  G— d  to  wit- 
ness, I  have  neither  cursed  nor  swore  since  I 
have  been  in  the  house. 

Worthy,  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good  sort 
of  people  deceive  thcrasclves.  What !  is  it  no 
profanation  of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to  use 
It  lightly,  irreverently  and  familiarly  as  you 
have  done  ?  Our  Saviour  has  not  only  told  us 
not  to  swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God, 
but  1^  has  said,  *  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  by  the  earth,*  and  in  order  to  hinder 
our  inventing  any  other  irreligious  exclamations 
or  expressions,  he  has  even  added,  *  but  let  your 
communications  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  simple  affirmation 
and  denial  cometh  of  evil.'  Nay  more,  so  great- 
ly do  I  reverence  that  high  and  holy  name,  that 
I  think  even  some  good  people  have  it  too  fre- 
quently in  their  mouths ;  and  that  they  might 
convey  the  idea  without  the  word. 

BragtoelL  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  little 
more  care,  I  believe.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  did  not 
know  there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it;  but 
my  daughters  seldom  speak  without  using  some 
of  these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  make 
me  believe  the  other  day  tliat  it  was  monstions 
vulgar  to  swear. 

Worthy,  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  who 
ought  to  correct  this  evil  habit  in  their  fathers, 
and  husbands,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  en- 
courage it  by  their  own  practice.-  And  indeed 
they  bistray  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minds 
also  by  it ;  for  none  who  venerate  the  holy  name 
of  God,  can  either  profane  it  in  this  manner 
themselves,  or  hear  others  do  so  without  being 
exceedingly  pained  at  iL 

BragweU,  Well,  since  you  are  so  hard  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  must  e'en  give  up  tliis  point — so 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread  upon 
sure  ground ;  for  as  sharp  as  you  arc  upon  mo, 
yoU|Can't  accuse  me  of  being  a  Sabbf.th  breaker, 
since  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  of  my  life, 
unless  on  some  'very  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy,  For  those  occasions  die  Gospel  al- 
lows, by  saying,  'the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'    Our  own 
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or  attending  on  the  sickness  of  othersi 
tie  Uwful  impediments. 

Brmg^mlL  Yc8,%nd  I  am  now  and  then  ob- 
liged to  loolc^at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  ^o  a 
)OQrDcy,  or  take  some  medicine,  or  perhaps 
some  friend  may  call  upon  me,  or  it  may  be 
TCry  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  very  rainy. 

^'mihy.  Poor  excuses!  Mr.  BragwelL  Do 
joQ  call  these  lawful  impediments  7  I  am  afraid 
(bey  will  not  pass  for  such  on  the  day  of  jadg^- 
menL  But  how  is  the  rest  of  your  Sunday 
spent '^ 

BragteeK.  O  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  ffo  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if  I  am 
ever  so  sleepy. 

Wc^rthf.  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at  eburch, 
I  suppose. 

BragweU.  Why  as  to  that,  to  be  sure  we  do 
oontriTe  to  have  somethings  a  little  nicer  than 
oommoo  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday ;  in  consequence 
of  which  one  cats,  you  know  a  little  more  than 
ordinary ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  cm  that  day, 
bis  more  leisure  to  take  a  cheerful  glass ;  and 
all  these  things  will  make  one  a  little  heavy  you 
know. 

Worthy.  And  donH  you  take  a  little  ride  in 
the  iiKming,  and  look  at  your  sheep  when  the 
vettber  is  good  ;  and  so  fill  your  nund  just  he- 
fire  jou  go  to  church  with  thoughts  of  them ; 
tad  when  the  weather  is  bad,  don*t  you  settle 
m  acmont  ?  or  write  a  fi^w  letters  of  business 
after  church  7 

BngweU,  I  can*t  say  but  I  do ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a  good 
enmpto  by  keeping  to  my  church. 

Wori&y.  And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sunday 
eveaittgs  7 

BnfwtlL  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  visit- 
ag  Sonday  afternoons.  My  daughters  are  glad 
to  get  out  at  any  rate ;  and  as  to  my  wife,  she 
mp  that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to 
mt  the  opportunity  :  besidee,  it  saves  her  time 
«  a  weak  day  ;  so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  my 
on  way,  and  when  I  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies, 
«ho  are  ready  to  fiiint  at  the  smell  of  tobaooo, 
1  can  tentnre  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a 
■ober  flass  of  punch  with  half  a  dozen  friends. 

Worthy.  Which  punch  being  made  of  smug- 
ikd  brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord's-day,  and 
nrj  fain,  as  well  as  profane  and  worldly  com- 
pacT,  yoo  are  enabled  to  break  bt»th  the  law  of 
Go(C  ajid  that  of  your  country  at  a  stroke :  and 
Inppos')  when  yon  are  got  together,  you  speak 
ef  joer  cattle,  or  of  your  orops,  after  which  per- 
^  jon  talk  over  a  fi)w  of  your  neighbours' 
wita,  and  then  you  brag  a  little  of  your  own 
vealth  or  your  own  achievements. 

BmgweU,  Why  you  seem  to  know  us  so  well, 
^  any  one  would  think  you  had  been  sitting 
)^ind  the  curtain ;  and  yet  you  are  a  little  mis- 
^0  too;  for  1  think  we  have  hardly  said  a 
«wd  for  several  of  oyr  last  Sundays  on  any 
(bi?  but  politics. 

WoriAy.  And  do  yon  find  that  you  much  im- 
snve  your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject  7 

BraffwelL  Why  to  be  sure  we  do  quarrel  till 
>e  arc  very  near  fighting,  that  i«  the  worst  onH. 

Worthy,  And  then  you  call  names,  and  swear 
( little  I  suppose. 

BragitelL  Why  when  one  is  contradicted  and 


put  in  a  passion  you  know,  and  when  people, 
especially  if  they  are  one*s  inferiors,  won*t 
adopt  all  one's  opinions,  flesh  and  blood  can*t 
bear  it 

Worthy,  And  when  all  your  friends  are  gone 
home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  evenmg? 

BragweU.  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  some- 
times 1  read  the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is  gene- 
rally most  tired  on  the  days  one  does  nothing, 
I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  other 
days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get  up  to  my 
business  the  next  morning. 

Worthy.  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much  as 
you  can,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  ends,  I 
suppose ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie  a  little 
later  in  the  morning. 

Bragtoelh  Come,  come,  we  shan4  get  through 
the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  yon  stand  snubbing 
one  at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifth ; 
for  my  father  and  mother  hare  been  dead  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  am  clear  of  that  scrape. 

Worthy.  There  are,  however,  many  relative 
duties  included  in  that  commandment ;  unkind 
ness  to  all  kindred  is  forbidden. 

BragweU.  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my 
nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must  not 
blame  me  for  that,  it  was  all  my  wife's  fault. 
He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived  to  be  sure, 
and  my  own  brother's  son ;  but  my  wife  could 
not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  carter's  frock  should  be 
about  the  house,  calling  her  aunt  We  quarrel- 
led like  dog  and  cat  alwut  it ;  and  when  he  was 
turned  away  she  and  I  did  not  speak  for  a  week. 

Worthy,  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  the 
commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  a  wijfe  not  spoken  to  for  a  week,  are 
no  very  convincing  proofs  of  your  observance 
of  the  fiflh  commandment 

BragweU.  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the  sixth , 
for  yon  don't  think  I  commit  murder  I  hope. 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

BragweU.  Murder !  what,  I  kill  any  body  7 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough 
to  keep  any  man  from  actual  murder ;  let  me 
ask,  however,  do  you  never  give  way  to  unjust 
anger,  and  passion,  and  revenge  7  as  for  in- 
stance, do  you  never  feel  your  resentment 
kindle  against  some  of  the  politicians  who  con- 
tradict you  on  a  Sunday  night?  and  do  you 
never  push  your  animosity  against  somebody 
that  has  affronted  you,  further  than  the  occasion 
can  justify  7     , 

BragweU.  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  T  am  a  man 
of  substance,  and  no  man  shall  offend  me  with- 
out my  being  even  with  him.  So  as  to  injuring 
a  man,  if  ho  affronts  me  first,  tliere's  nothing 
but  good  reason  in  that 

Worthy.  Very  well !  only  bear  in  mind  that 
you  wilfully  break  this  commandment,  whether 
you  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  your  wife, 
watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  injury  on 
your  neighbour,  or  even  wrcak.your  passion  on 
a  harmless  beast ;  for  you  have  then  tiie  seeds 
of  murder  working  in  your  breast ;  and  if  tliere 
were  no  law,  no  gibbet,  to  check  you,  anrl  no 
fear  of  disgrace  neither,  I  am  not  sure  whore 
you  would  stop. 

BragweU.  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have  a 
strange  way  of  explaining  Uic  oouimandmcnts ; 
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so  yott  set  me  down  for  a  murderer,  merely  be- 
cause I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  has  done  me 
a  hurt,  and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injury  in 
my  turn. — I  am  sure  I  should  wani  spirit  if  I 
did  not.  , 

Worthy,  I  go  by  the  Scripture  rule,  which 
says,  *  he  that  liVteth  his  brother  is  a  murderer  ; 
and  again,  *  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use 
you  and  persecute  you.*  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
jTou  made  it  a^  part  of  your  boast  that  you  said 
the  Lord's  prayer  every  day,  wherein  you  pray 
to  Grod  to  forgive  you  your  trespasses  as  you 
forgive  thsm  that  trespass  against  you. — If 
therefore  you  do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  you,  in  that  case  you  daily  pray  that 
your  own  trespasses  may  never  be  forgiven. — 
Now  own  the  truth ;  did  you  hist  night  lie  down 
in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  with  the 
whole  world  \ 

BragweU.  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world  in  general;  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  never  done  me  any  harm.  But  I 
won't  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke  down  my 
new  hedge  yesterday  for  firingv^Giles  who 
used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy.  And  yet  yon  expect  that  God  will 
forgive  you  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred 
laws,  and  have  so  often  robbed  him  of  his  right 
— ^you  have  robbedliim  of  the  honour  due  unto 
his  name— you  have  robbed  him  of  his  holy  day 
by  doing  your  own  work,  and  finding  your  own 
pleasure  in  it — ^vou  have  robbed  his  poor,  par- 
ticularly In  the  instance  of  Giles,  by  withhold, 
ing  from  them,  as  overseer,  such  assistance  as 
should  prevent  their  being  driven  to  the  sin  of 
stealing. 

BragweU,  Why,  you  are  now  chargmg  me 
with  other  men's  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy,  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
other  men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  incon- 
sideration,  and  evil  example,  may  dreadfully 
swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in  the  great 
day  of  account 

BragweU.  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste  and 
get  through  these  commandments.  The  next  is, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.'  Thank  God, 
neither  I  nor  my  family  can  be  said  to  break 
tlie  seventh  commandment 

Worthy.  Here  again,  remember  how  Christ 
himself  hath  said,  *■  whoso'looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  in  his  heart.'  These  are  no  far- 
fetched expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  Bragwell,  they 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  I  hope  yon  will 
not  charge  him  with  having  carried  tilings  too 
far ;  for  if  you  do,  you  charge  him  with  being 
mistaken  in  the  religion  he  taught;  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  him  an  im- 
postor. 

Bragwell  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy, 
I  don't  like  these  sayings  of  his  which  you  quote 
upon  me  so  often,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
and  I  can't  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe 
tliem. 

Worthy,  I  hope  yon  believe  in  Jesius  Christ 
I  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  your's,  which 
you  also  boasted  of  repeating  so  regularly. 

BragweU.  Well,  well,  I'll  believe  any  thing 
you  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worthy.  I  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that 


since  it  is  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman    vita 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it^follows  ^ozn  the 
same   rule,   that  all   iisinodest  dvss   m    your 
daughters,  or  indecent  jests  and  doublv  mean 
ings  in  yourself;  all  loose  songs  or  novels  ;  aiid 
all  diversions  also  which  have  a  like  dangerous 
tendency,  are  forbidden  by  the  seventh    corn 
mandment ;  for  it  is  most  plain  from  what  Christ 
has  said,  that  it  takes  in  not  only,  the  act,    but 
the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  indulged  imagi- 
nation ;  tlie  act  is  only  the  last  and  highest  de- 
gree of  any  sin ;  the  topmost  round,  as  it  were, 
of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  tlie  lower  rounds   are 
only  as  so  many  steps  and  stages. 

BragweU,  Strict  indeed  \  Mr.  Worthy ;  but 
let  us  go  on  to  the  next ;  you  won't  pretend  to 
say  /  iteal ;  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  trust,  was  never 
known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  his 
neighbour's  house,  or  to  use  false  weights  or 
measures. 

Worthy,  No,  nor  have  you  ever  been  under 
any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  breaking  the  eig^hth  com- 
mandment besides  actual  stealing.  For  instance 
do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of  the  goods  you 
sell,  and  heighten  the  faults  of  those  you  buy  7 
Do  you  never  take  advantage  of  an  ignorant 
dealer,  and  ask  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is  * 
worth  7  Do  you  never  turn  the  distressed  cir- 
cumstances  of  a  man  who  has  something  to  sell, 
to  your  own  unfair  benefit ;  and  thus  act  as  un- 
justly by  him  as  if  you  had  stolen  7  Do  you 
never  cut  off  a  shilling  from  a  workman's  wages, 
under  the  pretence  which  your  conscience  can't 
justify  7  Do  you  never  pass  off  an  unsound 
horse  for  a  sound  one  7  Do  yoi:  never  conceal 
the  real  rant  of  your  estate  from  the  overseers, 
and  thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal  due  7 

BragweU,  Pooh  !  these  things  are  done  every 
day.  I  shan't  go  to  set  up  for  being  better  tlian 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things;  these 
little  matters  will  pass  muster — I  don't  set  up 
for  a  reformer — ^If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my 
neighbours,  no  man  can  call  me  to  account,  I 
am  not  worse,  I  trust,  and  don't  pretend  to  be 
better. 

Worthy.  Yaa  must  be  triec*  laereafler  at  the 
bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your  follow 
creatures ;  and  the  Scriptures  are  given  us,  in 
order  to  show  by  what  rule  we  shall  be  judged. 
How  many  or  how  fow  do  as  you  do,  is  quite 
aside  from  the  question ;  Jesus  Christ  has  even 
told  us  to  strive  to  enter  in  the  strait  gate; 
so  that  we  ought  rather  to  take  fright,  from  our 
being  like  the  common  run  of  people,  than  to 
take  comfort  from  our  being  sa 

BragweU.  Come,  I  don't  like  all  this  close 
work — it  makes  a  man  feel  I  don't  know  how 
— I  don't  find  myself  so  happy  as  I  did — I  don't 
like  this  fishing  in  troubled  waters — I'm  as 
merry  as  the  day  is  long  when  I  let  these  things 
alone. — I'm  glad  we  are  got  to  the  ninth.  But 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  lugged  in  there  ton,  head 
and  shoulders.  Any  one  now  who  did  not  know 
me,  would  really  think  I  was  a  gr(>at  sinner,  by 
your  way  of  putting  things  :  I  don't  bear  false 
witness  however. 

Worthy.  You  mean,  I  sunposo,  you  would 
not  swear  away  any  man's  life  falsely  before  a 
magistrate,  but  do  you  take  oqual  care  not  to 
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lUnder  or  backbite  him  ?  Do  70a  never  repre- 
KQt  ai^rood  actioirof  a  man  you  have  quarrelled 
vi%  as  if  it  were  a  bad  one  7  or  do  you  never 
make  a  bad  one  worse  than  it  is,  by  your  man- 
ner of  tellingr  it  ?  Even  when  yoa  invent  no 
&Iie  circamstances,  do  you  never  give  such  a 
colour  to  thoie  yon  relate,  as  to  leave  a  false 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers  7  Do  ^ou 
ceTcr  twist  a  story  so  as  to  make  it  tell  a  Itttle 
better  for  vourself,  and  a  little  worse  for  year 
oei^hboor,  than  troth  and  justice  warrant  7 

Bragwdi.  Why,  as  to  tlmt  matter,  all  this  is 
only  natoraL 

Worthy.  Ay,  mnch  too  natural  to  be  rigpht,  I 
doubt  Well,  now  we  are  ^t  to  the  last  of  the 
commudments. 

BrvgwfU.  Yes,  I  have  run  the  ^untlet 
finely  through  them  all ;  you  will  bring  me  in 
goQtj  here,  I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
throQgh  with  it ;  for  you  condemn  without  judge 
or  rary,  master  Worthy. 

Wortky.  The  culprit,  I  think  has  hitherto 
pleaded  tn^lty  to  the  evidence  brought  against 
hisn.  The  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes 
to  the  root  ancfprinciple  of  evil,  it  dives  to  the 
bottom  of  thinrs ;  this  command  checks  the 
first  rising  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  teaches  us  to 
itraoirle  it  in  the  birth,  as  it  were,  before  it 
breaks  out  in  those  acts  which  are  forbidden : 
u,  for  instance,  every  man  covets  l>efore  he  pro- 
ceeds to  steal ;  nay,  many  covet,  knowing  they 
can  do  it  with  impunity,  who  dare  not  steal,  lest 
thej  should  sufier  for  it 

BngweU,  Why,  look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't 
soderstand  these  new  fashioned  explanations; 
ooe  ahoold  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness 
y^  if  every  thing  one  does  is  to  be  fritted  away 
it  this  rate.  1  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as 
I  thought,  but  if  what  you  say  were  true,  I 
shoald  be  so  miserable,  I  shoi:^Id  not  know  what 
to  do  with  myself. — Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the 
vorid  may  be  said  to  break  the  commandments 
It  this  rats. 

^wthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and  I 
myself  also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them,  if 
not  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
Why  then  all  the  world  are  (as  the  Scripturs 
expresses  it) » guilty  before  God.'  And  if  guilty, 
they  shoald  own  they  ye  guilty,  and  not  stand 
ap  and  justify  themselves,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Brag- 
well.* 

BragwtU  Well,  according  to  my  notion,  I 
am  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  is  the  sum 
■nd  substance  of  all  religion,  say  t. 

Worthy.  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
ind  obedience  grow  out  of  the  Christian  reli- 
fioo.  The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times, 
ud  on  all  occasions,  from  the  pure  and  spiri- 
tatl  principle  of  love  to  God  and  Christ — On 
this  principle,  he  is  upright  in  his  dealings, 
(me  to  his  word,  kind  to  the  poor,  helpful  to 
the  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he  truly  loves  God, 
he  mu9t  do  justice,  and  canH  help  loving  mercy. 
Cliristianity  is  a  uniform  connistent  thing.  It 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the  breach  of 
one  part  of  God's  law,  by  our  strictness  in 
observing  another.  There  is  no  sponge  in 
one  duty,  that  can  wipe  out  the  spot  of  another 


BngwelL  Well,  but  at  this  rate,  I  should  be 


always  puzzling  and  blundering,  and  should 
never  know  for  certain  whether  7  was  right  or 
not ;  whereas  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  with  my- 
self^ and  have  no  doubts  to  torment  me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we 
really  desire  to  obey  the  whole  Taw  of  God  is 
this ;  when  we  find  we  have  as  great  a  regard 
to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of  which  does  not 
touch  our  own  interest,  as  to  that  part  which 
does.    For  instance,  a  man  robs  me ;  I  am  in  a 
violent  passion  with  him,  and  when  it  is  said  to 
me,  doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  7  I  answer,  I  do 
well.     Thau  thalt  not  steal  is  a  law  of  God,  and 
this  fellow  has  broken  that  law.    Ay,  but  says 
conscience,  'tis  thy  inon  property  which  is  in 
question.    He  has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has 
stolen  thy  sheep,  he  has  taken  thy  purse. — Art 
thou  therefore  sure  whether  it  is  his  violation 
of  thy  property,  or  of  God's  law  which  provokes 
thee  7  I  will  put  a  second  case :  I  hear  another 
swear  most  grievously— «r  I  meet  him  coming 
drunk  out  of  an  ale-house ;  or  I  find  him  sing- 
w^  a  loose,  profane  song.   If  I  am  not  as  much 
grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunkard, 
as  I  was  for  this  robber ;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  justice,  *  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  me  ?*  Is  it  not  clear 
that  I  value  my  own  sheep  more  than  God's 
commandments  7  That  I  prize  my  purse  more 
than  I  love  my  Maker  7    In  short,  whenever  I 
find  out  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro- 
perty than  for  Grod's  law ;  more  careful  about 
my  own  reputation  than  his  honour,  I  always 
suspect  I  am  got  upon  wrong  ground,  and  that 
even  my  right  actions  are  not  proceeding  from 
a  right  principle. 

Bragwell.  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  you 
have  me  do  ?  It  would  distract  me,  if  I  must 
run  up  every  little  action  to  its  spring,  in  this 
manner. 

Worthy.  You  must  confess  that  vour  sins  are 
sins«— You  must  not  merely  call  them  sins, 
while  you  see  no  guilt  in  them  ;  but  you  must 
confess  them  so  as  to  hate  and  detest  them  ;  so 
as  to  be  habitually  humbled  under  the  sense  of 
them ;  00  as  to  trust  for  salvation  not  in  your 
freedom  from  them,  but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Sa- 
viour ;  and  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  business 
of  your  lifo  to  contend  against  them,  and  in  the 
main  to  forsake  them.  And  remember,  that  if 
you  seek  for  a  deceitful  gayety,  rather  than  a 
well  grounded  cheerfulness  f  if  you  prefer  a 
false  security  to  final  safety,  and  now  go  away 
to  your  cattle  and  your  furm,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  from  your  thoughts,  lest  it  should  make 
you  uneasy,  I  am  not  sure  that  this  simple  dis- 
course may  not  appear  against  you  at  the  day 
of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  you  *  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,'  and  so  increase  your 
condemnation. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  more  affected  than  he 
cared  to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  loss  sprits 
and  more  humility  than  usual.  He  did  not, 
however,  care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy  see  tho  impros- 
sion  which  it  had  made  upon  him  ;  but  nt  part- 
ing  next  morning,  he  shook  him  by  the;  hand 
more  cordially  tnan  usual,  and  made  him  pro> 
mise  to  return  his  visit  in  a  short  time. 

What  befel  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  family  oft 
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his  going  home  may,  perhaps,  make  the  subject 
of  a  fatare  part  of  this  history. 


PART  in. 

THX  VISIT  RETUKNID. 

Mr.  Braowell,  when  he  returned  home  from 
his  visit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  as  recorded  in  the  ae- 
cond  part  of  this  history,  found  that  ho  was  not 
quite  BO  happy  as  he  had  fi>rmerly  been.  The 
disooarses  of  Mr.  Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a 
little  on  his  comfort  And  he  began  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  so  completely  in  the  right  as 
his  vanity  had  led  him  to  believe.  He  seemed 
also  to  feel  less  satisfaction  in  the  idle  gentility 
of  his  own  daughters,  smce  he  had  been  witness 
to  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and  usefulness  of 
those  of  Mr.  Worthy.  And  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wife  did 
not  produce  so  mi^fh  family  happinees  at  home, 
as  the  humble  pietv  and  quiet  diligence  of  Mrs. 
Worthy  produced  m  the  house  of  his  fViend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  fi>r  Mr.  Bragwell, 
if  he  had  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  which  would  h&ve  led  him  to 
struggle  against  the  power  of  evil  principles  in 
himself,  and  to  have  controlled  the  force  of  evil 
habits  in  his  family.    But  his  convictions  were 

i'ust  stiong  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  under 
lis  errors,  without  driving  him  to  reform  them. 
The  slight  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  he  fell 
back  into  his  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for 
Mr.  Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  plain 
dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
dreaded  his  piercing  eye :  he  felt  that  his  exam- 
ple held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  himself.  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  early  afifeetion  and  rooted 
reverence,  that  he  longed  to  see  him  at  his  house. 
This  desire,  indeed,  as  is  commonly  the  ckse, 
was  made  up  of  mixed  motives.  He  wished  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  friend's  company ;  he  longed 
for  that  favourite  triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an 
opportunity  of  showing  him  his  riches;  and  he 
thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy's  character  at  his 
house.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Biagwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
tame  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and  the  same 
ostentation  in  spending  it  But  though  he  was 
as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that 
it  was  right  to  be  so.  While  he  was  actually 
engaged- abroad  indeed,  in  transactions  with  his 
dealers,  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  he  ^ot  his  money;  and  while 
be  was  indulging  in  festivity  with  his  friends  at 
home,  ho  was  easy  enough  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  spent  it  But  a  man  can  neither  be 
making  bargains,  nor  making  feasts  always; 
there  must  be  some  intervals  between  these  t^ 
great  objects  for  which  worldly  men  may  be 
said  to  live  ;  and  in  some  of  these  intervals  the 
most  worldly  form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans 
of  amendment  And  though  many  a  one  may 
say  in  the  fulness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;'  yet  hardly  any 
man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say,  even  in  the 
most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  retire  from 
business— I  will  luver  repent — I  will    never 


think  of  death — Eternity  shall  never  come  Into 
my  thoughts.  The  most  that  such  a  one  pro- 
bably ventures  to  say  is,  I  neeli  not  repent  yet  ; 
I  will  continue  such  a  ain  a  little  longer  ;  it  ivilJ 
be  time  enough  to  think  on  the  next  world  iirheii 
I  am  no  longer  fit  for  the  business  or  the  plea- 
sures of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Bragwell.    He   set 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  r etiola- 
tion, Jlhat  some  years  hence,  when  he  should  be 
Sifew  years  older ^  9,  few  thousands  richer  ;  when 
a  few  more  of  his  present  schemes  should  he 
completed,  he  would  then  think  of  altering  his 
course  of  life.     He  would  then  certainly    set 
abou^  spending  a  reliffious  old  age ;  he  would 
reform  some  practices  in  his  dealings,  or,  per- 
haps,  quit  business  entirely ;  he  would  think 
about  reading  good  books,  and  when  he  had 
completed  such  a  purchase,  he  would  even  be- 
gin to  give  something  to  the  poor ;  but  at  pre- 
sent he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  charity. 
The  very  reason  why  he  should  have  given 
more  was  just  the  cause  he  assigned  fijr  not 
giving  at  sJI,  namely  the  hardness  of  the  times. 
The  true  grand  source  of  charity,  self-denial, 
never  come  into  his  head.    Spend  less  that  you 
may  save  more,  he  would  have  thought  a  shrewd 
maxim  enough.    But  spend  less  that  you  may 
spare  more,  never  entered  into  his  book  of  Pro- 
verbs. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Worthy 
had  promised  to  return  his  visit  It  was  indeed 
a  little  hastened  by  notice  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
would  have  in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  piece 
of  land  to  sell  by  auction ;  and  though  Mr.  Wor- 
thy believed  the  price  was  likely  to  be  above  liis 
pocket,  yet  he  knew  it  was  an  occasion  which 
would  be  likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmers 
of  that  neighbourhood  together,  some  of  whom 
he  wanted  to  meet  And  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that  ho  should 
show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a  man  as  his 
dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  on  the 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house,  and 
garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by  day- 
light He  saw  with  pleaaure  (for  he  had  a  warm 
and  generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  his 
friend's  prosperity ;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  so- 
ber mind,  and  was  a  most  exact  dealer  in  truth, 
he  never  allowed  his  Umgue  the  license  of  im. 
modest  commendation,  which  he  used  |p  say 
either  savoured  of  flattory  or  envy.  Indeed  he 
never  rated  mere  worldly  things  so  highly  as  to 
bestow  upon,  them  undue  praise.  His  calm  ap- 
probation somewhat  disappointod  the  vanity  of 
Mr.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  secretly  sus- 
pecting that  his  friend,  as  good  a  man  as  he 
was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He  felt, 
however,  very  much  inclined  to  forgive  this 
jealousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of  his  ample 
property,  and  handsome  habitation  roust  natu- 
rally awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  own 
possessions  were  so  inferior.  Ho  practised  the 
usual  trick  of  ordinary  and  vulgar  minds,  that 
of  pretending  himself  to  find  some  fault  with 
those  things  which  were  particularly  deserving 
praise,  when  he  found  Worthy  disposed  to  pas^ 
them  over  in  silence. 

When  tiiey  came  in  to  supper,  he  affected  ti' 
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talk  of  the  comforts  of  Mr.  Worthy  ^s  little  par- 
knxr,  bj  way  of  caUing  his  attention  to  his  own 
lar^  one.  He*repeated  the  word  snug^  as  ap- 
plied to  every  thingp  at  Mr.  Worthy's,  with  the 
plain  design  to  make  comparisons  niToarable  to 
his  own  more  ample  domains.  He  contrived,  as 
he  passed  by  his  chair,  by  a  seeming  accident, 
to  posh  open  the  door  of  •  large  beaufet  in  the 
parioor,  in  which  all  the  fineryVas  raoet  osten- 
tatioosly  set  out  to  view.  He  protested  with  a 
knk  of  satxafiLction  which  belied  his  words,  that 
ibr  his  fait  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  all 
this  tnmipery  :  and  then  smiling  and  rubbing 
his  hands,  sdded,  with  an  air  of  no  small  im. 
portanoe,  what  a  good  thing  it  is  though,  for 
people  c£  substance,  that  the  tax  on  plate  is 
taken  o^  Yoo  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Worthy ; 
you  do  not  feel  these  things ;  tax  or  no  tax,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  you.  He  took  care  daring  this 
speech,  by  a  cast  of  his  eye  to  direct  Mr.  Wor- 
thy's attention  to  a  great  profnsion  of  the  bright- 
est caps,  salvers,  and  tankards,  and  other 
shiniog  ornaments,  which  crowded  the  beaufet. 
Mr.  \^orthy  gravely  answered  Mr.  Brag  well,  it 
vas  indeed  a  tax  which  could  not  affect  so  plain 
1  manas  myself :  but  as  it  fell  on  a  mere -luxury, 
and  therefore  could  not  hurt  the  poor,  I  was  lu- 
iriys  sarrv  that  it  could  not  be  made  prodnc- 
tire  enough  to  be  continued.  A  man  in  mj  mid. 
dltng  situation,  who  is  contented  with  a  good 
gUn  of  beer,  poured  from  a  handsome  eai&en 
mag,  the  glass,  the  mug,  and  the  beer,  all  of 
Bogliso  manufacture,  will  be  but  little  disturb- 
ed at  taxes  on  plate  or  on  wme ;  but  he  will  re- 
gret,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  these  taxes  are  so 
modi  evaded,  that  new  taxes  are  continually 
bnnght  on  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 

Daring  snpper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
dainful'  silence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the 
nnaQest  civility  on  so  plain  a  man  as  Mr.  Wor- 
thy. They  lefl  the  room  with  their  mamma  as 
xMo  as  possible,  being  impatient  to  get  away  to 
ridicule  their  Other's  old-fashioned  friend  at  full 
hberty. 

The  Dance;  art  ^  ChrUtmaa  Merry-making ; 
exemplifying  the  effeeU  of  modem  educettum 
ina  farm  house. 

Am  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Worthy  ask- 
ad  Bragwell  how  his  familv  comforts  stood,  and 
kvv  4iis  daughters,  who,  he  said,  were  really 
fine  jToong  women,  went  on.  O,  as  to  that,  re- 
plied Bragwell,  pretty  much  like  other  men's 
btadsome  daughters,  I  suppose,  that  is,  worse 
and  worse.  I  really  begin  to  apprehend  that 
tkdr  fantastical  notions  have  gained  such  a 
baad,  that  after  all  the  money  I  have  scraped  to- 
If9ther,  I  shall  never  get  them  well  mamed. 

Betsey  has  just  lost  as  good  an  ofibr  as  any 
(iri  could  de^re ;  young  Wilson,  an  honest  sub- 
"tantial  grazier  as  any  m  the  country.  He  not 
only  knows  every  thing  proper  fi>r  his  station, 
but  is  pleasing  in  his  behaviour,  and  a  pretty 
scholar  into  the  bargain  ;  he  reads  history-books 
and  voyages  of  a  wintei^s  evening,  to  his  infirm 
father,  instead  of  going  to  the  card-assembly  in 
oor  town ;  he  neither  likes  drinking  nor  sport- 
ing, and  is  a  sort  of  a  favourite  wiih  our  parson; 
Wcause  he  takes  in  the  weekly  numbers  of  a 


fine  Bible  with  cuts,  and  subscrilKSs  to  the  San> 
day-school,  and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping  the 
poor ;  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  Bella  bacon  at 
an  underpriee,  and  gives  odd  bits  of  ground  to 
his  labourers  to  help  them  in  these  dear  times, 
as  they  call  them ;  but  I  think  they  are  good 
times  for  us,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised  him, 
and  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  he  is  both  hand- 
some, and  rich,  I  thought  she  might  come  round 
at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay 
a  day  or  two  at  Christmas,  wlien  we  have  «• 
ways  a  little  sort  of  merry-making  here.  But 
it  would  not  do.  He  scorned  to  talk  that  pala« 
vering  stuff  which  she  has  been  used  to  in  the 
marble-covered  books  I  told  you  of.  He  told  her, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  the  happiness  of  his 
heart  to  live  with  her ;  which  I  own  I  thought 
was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  any  man 
But  Miss  had  no  notion  of  marrying  any  one 
who  was  only  desirous  of  living  with  her.  No, 
no,  forsooth,  her  lover  must  declare  himself 
ready  to  die  for  her,  which  honest  Wilson  was 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  offer  to  do.  In  the  afler- 
noon,  however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  favour  by 
making  out  a  rebus  or  two  in  the  Lady's  Diary 
and  she  condescended  to  say,  she  did  not  think 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a  scholar ;  but  he 
soon  spoilt  all  again.  We  had  a  little  dance  in 
the  evening.  The  young  man,  though  he  had 
not  much  taste  for  those  sort  of 'gambols,  yet 
thought  he  could  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old  fashion- 
ed way.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner. 
But  when  he  asked  what  dance  they  should  call, 
Miss  drew  up  her  head,  and  in  a  strange  gib 
berish,  said  she  should  dance  nothing  but  a  Me 
nuet  de  la  Cour,  and  ordered  him  to  call  it 
Wilson  stared,  and  honestly  told  her  she  must 
call  it  herself;  for  he  could  neither  spell  noz 
prQuounce  such  outlandish  words,  nor  assist  in 
such  an  outlandish  performance.  I  burst  out  a 
laughing,  and  told  him,  I  supposed  it  something 
like  questions  and  commands ;  and  if  so,  that 
was  much  merrier  than  dancing.  Seeing  her 
partner  standing  stock  still,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  girl  began  by 
herself,  and  fell  to  swimming,  and  sinking,  and 
capering,  and  flourishing,  and  posturing,  for  all 
the  mynd  just  like  the  man  on  the  slack  rope  at 
our  niir.  But  seeing  ^ilson  standing  like  a 
stuck  pig,  and  we  all  laughing  at  her,  she  re- 
solved to  wreak  her  malice  upon  him  ;  so,  with 
a  look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised  him  to 
go  down  country  bumpkin,  with  tlie  dairy  maid, 
who  would  make  a  much  fitter  partner,  as  well 
as  wife,  for  him,  than  she  could  do. 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind,  Miss,  said  he,  with 
more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him ;  you 
may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance,  but  you 
would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  through  life  with. 
I  will  take  my  leave  of  you,  Miss,  with  this 
short  story.  I  had  lately  a  pretty  large  concern 
in  hay-jobbing,  which  took  me  to  London.  I 
waited  a  good  while  in  the  Hay-Market  for  my 
dealer,  and,  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  stepped 
into  a  sort  of  foreign  singing  play-house  there, 
where  I  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  young 
women  painted  and  dizened  out,  and  capering 
away  just  as  you  have  been  doing.  I  thought 
it  bad  Quough  in  them,  and  wondered  the  qua. 
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Rty  coald  be  entertained  with  luch  indecent 
mummery.  Bat  little  did  I  think  to  meet  with 
the  Bamc  paint,  finery,  and  posturing  tricks  in  a 
farm  house.  I  will  never  marry  a  woman  who 
despises  me,  nor  the  station  in  which  I  should 
place  her,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. — ^Poor  girl, 
how  she  was  provoked !  to  be  publicly  refused, 
and  turned  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  grazier !  But  it 
was  of  use  to  some  of  the  other  girls,  who  have 
not  held  op  their  heads  quite  so  high  since,  nor 
painted  quite  so  red,  but  have  condescended  to 
speak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  work- 
men, who  are  all  waiting  for  me  without. 

Saturday  NigJU  ;  or  the  Workmen^t  Wage$. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell*  had  done  paying 
nis  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready 
to  extract  something  osefbl  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances,  said  to  him,  I  have  made  it  a  habit, 
and  I  hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to 
turn  to  some  moral  use,  not  only  all  the  events 
of  daily  life,  but  all  the  employments  of  it  too. 
And  though  it  occurs  so  often,  I  hardly  know 
one  that  sets  me  thinking  more  seriously  than 
the  ordinary  business  you  have  been  discharg- 
ing. — Ay,  said  Brag  well,  it  sets  me  thinking 
too,  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I  observe 
bow  much  the  price  of  wages  is  increased.-^ 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  ready  enough  to  think  of  that, 
said  Worthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of  how 
much  the  value  of  your  land  is  increased,  and 
that  the  more  you  pay,  the  more  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  But  the'  thoughts  I  spoke  of  are  quite 
of  another  cast 

When  I  call  in  m^  labourers,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  to  pay  them,  it  oflen  bniuj^  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  general  day  of  account,  when  I, 
and  you,  and  ail  of  us,  shall  be  called  to  our 
grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go 
to  receive  our  wages,  roaster  and  servants,  far- 
mer  and  labourer.  When  I  see  that  one  of  my 
men  has  failed  of  the  wages  he  should  have  re- 
ceived, because  he  has  been  idling  at  a  fair ;  an- 
other has  lost  a  day  by  a  drinking-bout,  a  third 
confesnes  that,  though  he  had  task-work,  and 
might  have  earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been 
careless,  and  has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive ; 
this,  I  say,  sometigies  sets  me  on  thinking 
whether  I  also  have  made  the  most  of  mj  time. 
And  when  I  come  to  pay  even  the  more  dili- 
gent, who  have  worked  all  the  week,  when  I 
reflect  that  even  these  have  done  no  more  than 
it  was  their  duty  to  do,  I  cannot  help  saying  to 
myself,  night  is  come,  Saturday  night  is  com6. 
No  rcpantance,  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  these 
poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad  week*s  work 
good.  This  week  has  gone  into  eternity.  To- 
morrow is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time  is 
over.  *  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  device*  in 
the  grave.'  M^  life  also  will  soon  be  swallow- 
ed up  in  eternity ;  soon  the  spaoe  allotted  me 
for  diligence,  for  labour,  will  be  over.  Soon 
will  the  grand  question  be  asked,  » What  hast 
thou  done  7 — Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ihip.  Didst  thou  use  thy  working  days  to  the 
ind  for  which  they  were  given  V  With  some 
■ich  thoughts  I  commonly  go  to  bed,  and  they 


help  to  quicken  me  to  a  keener  dUigenoe  for  ths 
next  week. 

Skmie  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr,  BragjteWt 

family, 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  many  years  used 
to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  well-ordered  ft- 
mily,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass  a  Sunday 
in  any  house  of  which  Religion  was  not  the 
governing  principle.    Indeed,  he  commonly  or- 
dered hiBafiSiirs,  and  regulated  his  journies  with 
an  eye  to  this  object.    To  pass  a  Sunday  in  an 
irreligious  family,  said  he,  is  always  unpleasant, 
oflen  unsafe. — I  seldom  find  I  can  do  them  anj 
good,  and  they  may  perhaps  do  me  some  harm. 
At  least,  I  am  giving  a  sanction  to  their  manner 
of  passing  it,  if  I  pass  it  in  the  same  manner.  If 
I  reprove  them,  I  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of  ^ 
singularity,  and  of  being  righteous  over-much ; 
if  Ido  not  reprove  them,  I  confirm  and  strength, 
en  them  in  evil.    And  whether  I  reprove  them 
or  not,  I  certainly  partake  of  their  guilt,  if  I 
spend  it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  desire  to  be 
useful  to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  he  at  length  de- 
termined to  break  through  his  common  practice, 
and  pass  the  Sunday  at  his  house.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  surprised  to  find  that  though  the  church 
bell  was  going,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready,  and 
expressed  his  wonder  how  this  could  be  the  case 
in  so  industrious  a  family.  Bra^rwell  made 
some  awkward  excuses.  He  said  his  wife 
worked  her  servants  so  hard  all  the  week,  that 
even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a  little  relaxed 
from  the  strictness  of  her  demands  on  Sunday 
mornings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  war, 
no  one  was  up  early  enough  for  church.  He 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  syllababs, 
and  cakes,  to  last  through  the  week  ;  as  Sunday 
was  the  only  leisure  time  she  and  her  maids 
had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  uncommon 
bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands  were  busy.  It 
was  nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling,  and  stew- 
ing,*and  frying,  and  roasting,  and  running,  and 
scolding,  and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from 
church  to  clean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the 
fruit,  the  mistress  to  make  the  cheesecakes,  (he 
maids  to  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies 
to  dress  themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  had  beard 
much  of  the  order  and  good  management  of 
Mr.  Worthy's  family,  but  who  looked  down  witk 
disdain  upon  them  as  far  less  rich  than  herself, 
was  resolved  to  indulge  her  vanity  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  She  was  determined  to  be  even 
with  Mrs.  Worthy,  in  whose  praises  Bragwell 
had  been  so  loud,  and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in 
the  hope  of  making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  com- 
paring her  with  his  own  wife,  when  he  should 
be  struck  dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her 
skill  and  her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was  indeed 
struck  to  behold  as  large  a  dinner  as  be  had 
been  used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting.  H^ 
whose  frugal  and  pious  wife  had  accustomed 
him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sunday's  dinner  as 
could  be  dressed  irtthout  keeping  any  one  from 
church,  when  be*  surveyed  the  loaded  table  of 
his  friend,  instead  of  deling  that  envy  which 
the  grand  preparations  were  meant  to  raise. 
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felt  notliing'  but  disgiist  at  the  Tanity  of  bis 
friend's  wife,  mixed  with  much  thankfulness 
Bx  the  piety  and  siaiplicity  of  his  own. 

After  having  made  the  dinner  wait  a  long 
time,  the  miss  Bragwolls  marched  in,  dressed 
as  if  they  were  going  to  the  assize-ball ;  they 
looked  ?ery  scorn  fully  at  having  been  so  hur- 
ried ;  though  they  had  been  dressing  ever  since 
they  got  np,  and  their  fond  father,  when  he  saw 
them  so  fine,  forgave  all  their  impertinence,  and 
cast  an  eye  of  triumph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt 
he  had  never  loved  his  own  humble  daughters 
so  well  as  at  that  moment 

In  the  afterncon,  the  whole  party  went  to 
charch.  To  do  them  justice,  it  was  indeed 
their  common  practice  once  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  road  was  neither 
dttsty  nor  dirty,  when  (he  minister  did  not  be- 
gin too  early,  when  the  young  ladies  had  not 
been  disappointed  of  their  bonnets  on  the  Sa- 
turday night,  and  when  they  had  no  smart 
company  in  the  house,  who  rather  wished  to 
stay  at  home.  When  this  last  was  the  case, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  happened  pretty  oflon, 
it  vas  thought  a  piece  of  good  manners  to 
eon  form  to  the  humour  of  the  guests.  Mr. 
Rragwell  had  this  day  forborne  to  ask  any  of  his 
osad  company ;  well  knowing  that  their  vain  and 
worldly  conversation  would  only  serve  to  draw 
00  him  some  new  reprimand  from  his  friend. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  and  her  daughters  picked  up, 
u  usoal,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at  church. 
Many  compliments  passed,  and  much  of  the 
news  of  the  week  was  retailed  before  the  service 
began.  They  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
reading  the  lessons  as  a  licensed  season  for 
whispering,  and  the  subject  begun  during  the 
lessons,  was  fiiHjhed  while  they  were  singing 
the  psalms.  The  young  ladies  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  afternoon  with  a  friend  in  the  next 
pew,  while  their  mamma  took  the  opportunity 
oTioquiring  aloud,  the  character  of  a  dairy  maid, 
vhich  she  observed  with  a  compliment  to  her 
ovn  good  management,  would  save  time  on  a 
we^k-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  found  himself  quite  in  a 
new  world,  returned  home  with  his  friend  alone. 
In  the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask  Bragwell,  if 
he  did  not,  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  least,  make 
it  a  custom  to  read  and  pray  with  his  family. 
Bragwell  told  him,  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had 
no  family  at  home,  else  he  should  like  to  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  example.     But  as  his  servants 
worked  hard  all  the  week,  his  wife  was  of  opin- 
ion  that  they  should  then  have  a  little  holiday. 
Mr.  Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon  him,  whether 
the  utter  neglect  of  his  servants*  principles  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  heavy  article  in  bis  final 
account :  and  asked  him  if  ho  did  not  believe 
that  Oie  too  general  liberty  of  meeting  together, 
jaunting,  and  diverting  themselves,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  was  not  oflen  found  to  produce  the 
vorxt  effects  on  the  morals  of  servants  and  the 
food  order  of  families  ?  I  put  it  to  your  con- 
Kicncc,  said  be,  Mr.  Bragwell,  whether  Sunday, 
ahich  was  meant  as  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  is 
sot,  as  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the 
most  mischiev  JUS  part  of  the  week,  by  the  sel- 
fish kindness  of  masters,  who,  not  daring  to  set 
Uvjr  tervanta  about  any  public  work,  allot  them 


that  day  to  follow  their  own  devices,  that  they 
themselves  may  with  more  rigour  refuse  theiv 
a  little  indulgence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday,  is 
the  working  part  of  the  week,  which  a  goo< 
servant  has  now  and  then  a  fair  right  to  expect 
Those  masters  who  will  give  them  half,  or  all 
the  L^'s  day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single 
hour  of  a  working  day.  TRiir  work  must  be 
done  ;  God's  work  may  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  that  Sunday  had  pro- 
duced many  mischiefs  in  his  own  famify.  That 
the  young  men  and  maids,  having  no  eye  upon 
them,  frequently  went  to  improper  places  with 
other  servants,  turned  adrift  like  themselves. 
That  in  these  parties  the  poor  girls  were  too 
frequently  led  astray,  and  the  men  got  to  public 
houses  and  fives-playing.  But  it  was  none  of 
his  business  to  watch  them.  His  family  only 
did  as  others  do ;  indeed  it  was  his  wife's  con- 
cem ;  and  she  was  so  good  a  manager  on  other 
days,  that  she  would  not  spare  them  an  hour  to 
visit  a  sick  father  or  mother,  it  would  be  hard, 
she  said,  if  they  might  not  have  Sunday  afler- 
noon  to  themselves,  and  she  could  not  blame 
them  for  making  the  most  of  it  Indeed,  she 
was  so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she 
often  excused  the  men  from  going  to  church, 
that  they  might  serve  the  beasts,  and  the  maids, 
that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  before  the 
holiday  part  of  the  evening  came  on.  She 
would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  competition  be- 
tween doing  her  work  and  taking  their  pleasure ; 
but  when  the  difference  lay  between  their  going 
to  church  and  taking  their  pleasure,  he  mu§t 
say  that  for  his  wife,  she  always  inclined  to  the 
good-natured  side  of  the  question.  She  is  strict 
enough  in  keeping  them  sober,  because  drunk- 
enness is  a  costly  sin  ;  and  to  do  her  justice  she 
does  not  care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense. 

WeU,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  I  always  like  Jo  ex- 
amine both  sides  fairly,  and  to  see  the  differ- 
ent effects  of  opposite  practices;  now,  which 
plan  producca  the  greatest  share  of  comfort 
to  the  master,  and  of  profit  to  the  servants 
in  the  long  run  '  Your  servants,  'tis  likely,  are 
very  much  attached  to  you ;  and  very  fond  of 
living  where  tliey  get  their  own  way  in  so  great 
a  point. 

O,  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  you  are 
quite  out  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord,  mu- 
tiny, and  discontent  And  though  there  is  not 
a  better  manager  in  England  than  my  wife,  yet 
she  is  always  changing  her  servants ;  so  that 
every  quarter-day  is  a  sort  of  jail  delivery  at  my 
house ;  and  when  they  ge  off,  as  they  often  do, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  own  the  truth,  I 
oflen  give  them  money  privately,  that  thev  may 
not  carry  my  wife  before  the  justice  to  get 
their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your  worldly 
compliances  do  not  procure  you  even  worldly 
happiness.  As  to  my  own  family,  I  take*  care 
to  let  them  see  that  their  pleasure  is  bound  up 
with  their  duty,  and  that  what  they  may  call 
my  strictness,  has  nothing  in  view  but  their 
safety  and  happiness.  By  this  means  I  com 
monly  gain  their  love,  as  well  as  secure  their 
obedience.  I  know,  that  with  all  my  care,  I  am 
liable  to  be  disappointed,  *  from  the  corruption 
that  is  in  the  world  through  sin.'    But  when 
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?rer  Ihis  happcnf,  bo  far  from  encouraging  me 
tn  remissness,  it  on]y  serves  to  qniokcn  my  zeal. 
If  by  God*s  blessing,  mv  servant  turns  out  a 
(rood  Christian,  I  havo  been  a  humble  instra* 
ment  in  his  hand  of  saving  a  soul  committed  to 
my  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home,  but  brought  only 
jne  of  het  daughters  with  her,  the  other,  she 
Raid,  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was  gone 
with  a  young  friend,  and  would  not  return  for 
a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased ;  as  he  knew  that  younfir  friend  had  but 
a  slight  character,  and  kept  bad  acquaintances. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  came  in,  all  hurry  and  bustle, 
laying,  if  her  family  did  not  go  to  bed  with  the 
lamb  on  Sundays,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do, 
how  could  they  rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondays, 
when  so  much  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  WortJiy  had  this  night  much  matter  for 
reflection.  We  need  not,  said  he,  go  into  the 
^reat  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and  vanity. 
We  can  find  both  in  a  farm  house.  *  As  for  me 
and  my  house,'  continued  he,  *  we  will  serve  the 
Lord'  every  day,  but  especially  on  Sunday.  *  It 
is  the  day  whicli  the  Lord  hath  made ;  hath 
made  for  himself;  we  will  rejoice  in  it,*  and 
consider  the  religious  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a 
duty,  but  as  a  privilege.  * 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his 
friend  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  What 
passed  on  this  little  journey,  my  readers  shall 
Bear  soon. 


PART  rv. 

The  tuhject  of  prayer  discussed  in  a  morning's 

ride» 

Pr  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  his- 
tory,  that  the  chief  reason  which  had  drawn  Mr. 
Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at  the  present 
lime  was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  had  a  small  estate 
to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Worthy,  though  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present, 
as  he  had  business  to  settle  with  one  or  two 
persons  who  were  expected  at  the  Golden  Lion, 
on  that  day,  and  he  had  put  off  his  visit  till  he 
had  seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early 
on  the  Monday  mornmsr,  on  their  way  to  the 
Golden  Lion,  a  small  mn  in  a  neighbouring 
market  town.  As  they  had  time  bctore  them, 
they  had  agreed  to  ride  slowly  that  they  might 
converse  on  some  useful  subject,  but  here,  as 
usual,  they  had  two  opinions  about  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  BragwelPs  notion  of  an  useful  sub- 
ject was,  something  by  which  money  was  to  be 
got,  and  a  good  bargain  struck.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  no  less  a  man  of  business  than  his  friend. 
His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his-  calculations 
just ;  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  good  sense 
made  him  the  common  judge  and  umpire  in  his 
neighbour's  affairs,  while  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his  own. 
But  the  business  of  getting  money  was  not  with 
him  the  first,  much  less  was  it  the  whole  con- 
eern  of  the  day.  He  sought  in  the  first  place^ 
*tlio  kingdom  of  Grod  and  his  righteousness.* 
Every  morning  when  he  rose,  he  remembered 


that  he  had  a  Maker  to  worship  as  well  la  ' 
family  to  maintain.  Religion,  however,  never 
mi^de  him  neglect  business,  though  it  sometimei 
led  him  to  postpone  it.  He  used  to  say,  no  man 
had  any  reason  to  expect  God*s  blessing  through 
the  day,  who  did  not  ask  it  in  the  morning ;  noi 
was  he  likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  fear  of 
God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  his  worships 
But  he  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  ac 
tivity,  when  he  was  among  men  abroad,  be- 
cause he  had  first  served  God  at  home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  along,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy  took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of  the  day, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country  through  which 
they  passed,  to  turn  the  discourse  to  the  good- 
ness  of  God,  and  our  infinite  obligations  to  him. 
He  knew  that  the  transition  from  tiian^sgiving 
to  prayer  would  be  natural  and  easy ;  and  he 
therefore,  sliding  by  degrees  into  that  import- 
ant  suhject,  observed,  that  secret  prayer  was  a 
duty  of^^  universal  obligation,  which  every  man 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  he  seri- 
ously believed  was  the  ground-work  of  all  re- 
ligious  practice,  and  of  all  devout  affections. 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  conscious  that  he  was  very 
negligent  and  irregular  in  the  perfbrmanca  of 
this  duty ;  indeed,  he  considered  it  as  a  mere 
ceremony,  or  at  least,  as  a  duty  which  might 
give  way  to  the  slightest  temptation  of  drow- 
sineea  at  night,  or  business  in  the  morning. 
As  he  knew  he  did  not  live  in  tlie  conscientioue 
performance  of  this  practice,  he  tried  to  ward 
off  the  subject,  knowing  what  a  home  way  his 
friend  had  of  putting  things.  Af\er  some  eva- 
sion, he  at  last  said,  he  certainly  thought  pri 
vate  prayer  a  good  custom,  especially  ror  peo 
pie  who  have  time ;  and  that  those  who  were 
sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  business,  could  not  do  bet- 
ter ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed  mach  of 
these  sort  of  things  was  not  expected  from  men 
in  active  life. 

Worthy.  I  should  think,  Mr.  Bragwell,  that 
those  who  are  most  exposed  to  temptations  stand 
most  in  need  of  prayer ;  now  there  are  few,  me- 
thinks,  who  are  more  exposed  t^  temptation 
than  men  in  business ;  for  those  must  be  in 
most  danger,  at  least  from  the  world,  who  have 
most  to  do  with  it  And  if  this  be  true,  ought 
we  not  to  prepare  ourselves  in  the  closet  lor  the 
trials  of  the  market,  the  field,  and  the  shop  ?  It 
is  but  putting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  out 
to  battle. 

BragtoelL  For  my  part,  I  think  example  is 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  he  does  every  thing  which  can  be  re- 
quired of  him,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  call 
him  to  an  account  for  any  thing  more. 

Worthy.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  example,  still  1 
must  set  a  good  principle  above  it  I  know  I 
must  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  tlie  sake  of 
others ;  but  I  must  keep  a  good  conscience  for 
my  own  sake.  To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I 
must  therefore  pray  to  him  in  private. — ^To  my 
family  I  owe  a  Christian  example,  and  for  that, 
amonsr  other  reasons,  I  roust  not  fail  to  go  to 
church. 

Bragwell,  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  as 
if  I  were  an  enemy  to  religion.    Sir,  I  «m  no 
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fcnfhen.  Sir,  I  am  a  Christian ;  I  belong  to  the 
ehorch;  I  go  to  church ;  I  always  drink  pros, 
perity  to  the  church.  You  yourself^  as  strict 
IS  joa  are,  in  never  missing  it  twice  a  day,  are 
not  a  warmer  friend  to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Worthy.  That  is  to  say,  yon  know  its  inesti- 
mibfe  value  as  a  political  institution ;  but  you 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  roan  may  be  very 
irreligious  onder  the  best  religious  institutions; 
and  that  even  the  most  excellent  only  furnishes 
the  mean*  cf  being  religious,  and  is  no  more  re- 
ligion itself  than  brick  and  mortar  are  prayers 
and  thanksgivings.  I  shall  never  think,  how- 
ever high  their  profession,  and  even  however  re- 
gular their  attendance,  that  those  men  truly  re.y 
spect  the  church,  who  bring  home  little  of  that 
rel^on  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their  own  fa- 
milies or  their  own  hearts ;  or,  who  make  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  a  mere  for- 
mal  attendance  there.  Excuse  me  Mr.  Brag- 
well 

BngtBtU.  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the  poor ; 
and  I  don't  think  that  the  multitude  can  ever 
be  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  I  am  a  sort  of 
a  politician  yon  know.  We  must  have  bits,  and 
bridles,  and  restraints  for  the  vulgar. 

Worthy,  Your  opinion  is  very  just,  as  far  as 
it|Des;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  since,  it 
<ktt9  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  you 
vilae  yourself  on  the  soundness  of  this  principle 
IS  a  politician,  I  wish  you  also  to  see  the  reason 
of  it  as  a  Christian  ;  depend  upon  it,  if  religion 
bs  good  for  the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally 
;»^  for  every  family  ;  and  what  is  rigkt  for  a 
friailv  is  cqaally  right  for  each  individual  in  it 
YoQ  hare  therefore  yourself  brought  the  most 
onanswerable  argument  why  you  ought  to  be 
Rligioos  yourself,  by  asking  how  we  shall  keep 
others  in  order  without  religion.  For,  believe 
Bie,  Mr.  Bragwell,  there  is  no  particular  clause 
b>  except  you  in  the  Gospel.  There  are  no  ex- 
Options  there  in  favour  of  any  one  class  of  men. 
Tbe  same  restraints  which  are  necessary  for 
the  people  it  large,  are  equally  necessary  for 
men  of  every  order,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bood  and  free,  learned  and  ignorant  If  Jesus 
dirist  died  for  no  one  particular  rank,  class,  or 
eommunity,  then  there  is  no  one  rank,  class,  or, 
commnnity,  exempt  from  the  obedience  to  his 
laws  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  May  I  ask  you, 
Xr.  Bragwell,  what  is  your  reason  for  going  to 
caoreh? 

Bragtoell.  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question. 
Row  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary 
«ad  B04Creditab1e  7  Not  go  to  church,  indeed ! 
What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Worthy  7  I  am 
tfraid  you  suspect  roe  to  be  a  papist,  or  a  hea- 
then, or  of  some  religion  or  other  that  is  not 
Christian. 

Worthy,  If  a  foreigner  were  to  hear  how  vio- 
isntly  one  ret  of  Chrfstians  in  this  country  often 
^eak  against  anotlier,  how  earnest  would  he 
nppoge  U8  all  to  be  in  religious  matters :  and 
•'m  astonished  to  discover  that  many  a  man 
ius  perhaps  litUe  other  proof  to  give  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  religion,  except  the  violence 
vith  which  he  hates  the  religion  of  another 
party.  It  is  not  irreligion  which  such  men  hate; 
bat  the  religion  of  the  man,  or  the  partv,  whom 
Vol.  L  K 


we  are  set  against :  now  hatred  is  certainly  im 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Well,  you 
have  told  mc  why  you  go  to  church  ;  now  pray 
tell  me,  why  do  you  confess  there  on  your  bend- 
ed knees,  every  Sunday,  that  *  you  have  erred 
and  strayed  from  God^s  ways  7* — *■  that  there  is 
no  health  in  you  7 — *  that  you  have  done  what 
you  ou^ht  not  to  do  7 — and  that  you  are  a  mise- 
rable smner  7' 

Bragwell.  Because  it  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure ;  a  book  which  1  have 
heard  you  yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  piUara 
of  the  protestant  church. 

Worthy.  But  have  you  no  other  reason  7 

Bragwell.  No,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

Worthy.  When  you  repeat  that  exoellentfbrm 
of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  you  are  a 
miserable  sinner  7 

Bragwell.  No,  I  can*t  say  I  do.  But  that  is 
no  objection  to  my  repeating  it :  because  it  may 
suit  the  cause  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose 
the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  intended  that 
part  for  wicked  people  only,  such  as  drunkards, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers ;  for  I  imagine  they 
could  not  well  oontrive  to  make  the  same  prayer 
quite  suit  an  honest  roan  and  a  rogue ;  and  so  I 
suppose  they  thought  it  better  to  make  a  good 
man  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than 
to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a 
good  man ;  and  you  know  it  is  so  customary  fur 
every  body  to  repeat  the  general  confession,  that 
it  can*t  hurt  the  credit  of  the  most  respectable 
persons,  though  every  respectable  person  must 
know  they  have  no  particular  concern  in  it ;  as 
they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  those 
good  doctors  you  speak  of,  were  not  quite  of 
your  opinion ;  they  really  thought  that  what  you 
call  honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  and  that  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need 
of  making  that  humble  conlession.  Mr.  Brag- 
well  do  you  believe  in  the  fall  of  Adam  7 

Bragwell.  To  bo  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing 
for  Adam  it  was ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  it 
not  7  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in  Gene- 
sis. Don't  you  believe  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don't  believe 
it  merely  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis ;  though 
I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe 
every  part  of  the  word  of  God.  But  I  have  still 
an  additional  reason  for  believing  in  the  fall  of 
the  first  man. 

Bragwell.  Have  you,  indeed  7  Now,  I  canH 
guess  what  that  can  be. 

"Worthy.  Why,  my  own  observation  of  what 
is  within  myself  teaches  me  to  believe  it  It  ia 
not  only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  con- 
vinces  me  of  the  truth  of  the  fall,  but  also  the 
sinful  inclinations  which  I  find  in  my  own  heart 
corresponding  with  it  This  is  one  of  those 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  of  which  I  oan 
never  doubt  a  moment :  first  because  it  is  abun- 
dantly expressed  or  implied  in  Scripture;  and 
next,  because  the  conscioupness  of  the  evil  na- 
ture, I  carry  about  with  mc  confirms  the  doc- 
trine beyond  all  doobt  Besides,  is  it  not  said 
in  Scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  w^orld,  and  that  *  all  we,  like  lost  sheep,  have 
gone  astray ;' — *  that  by  one  man's  disobedience 
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many  were  mftde  sinners;* — and  so  a^aia  in 
twenty  more  places  that  I  could  tell  you  of. 

BragtoelL  Well;  I  never  thought  of  this.  But 
is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doctrine, 
Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy,  It  is  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we  stop 
here.  But  while  we  are  deploring  this  sad 
truth,  let  us  take  comfort  from  another,  that  *  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive.* 

BragweU,  Yes ;  I  remember  I  thought  those 
very  nne  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over 
my  poor  father*s  grave.  But  as  it  was  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it 
to  myself;  for  I  was  then  young  and  hearty,  and 
in  little  danger  of  dying,  and  I  have  been  so  busy 
ever  since,  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think 
of  it. 

Worthy.  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  at 
tho  burial  of  all  who  die,  is  a  solemn  admonition 
to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as  indeed  the 
Scripture  says  also,  *  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  ;  whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die,  but  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.* 
Now  do  you  think  you  believe  in  Christy  Mr. 
Bragwell  ? 

BragweJX,  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why  you  are  al- 
ways fancying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthy,  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
must  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own 
unworthiness  ;  and  when  we  do  this  we  shall  see 
the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

BragweU,  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of  talk- 
ing.  I  can*t  say  I  ever  meddled  with  such  sub- 
jects before  in  mv  life.  But  now,  what  do  you 
advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your  plan  of  religion  7 

Worthy.  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
ground  from  which  wo  det  out,  I  mean  the  duty 
of  prayer ;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an 
evil  nature  within  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  God*s  grace  to  help  us,  and  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem  us,  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  pray  for 
what  we  so  much  need ;  and  without  this  con- 
viction we  shall  not  be  led  to  pray. 

Bragwell.  Well,  but  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Worthy,  that  you  good  folks  who  make  so  much 
of  prayer,  have  lower  notions  than  we  have  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty?  Yon  think  h3 
wants  to  be  informed  of  the  thing  you  tell  him ; 
whereas,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  knows 
them  already,  and  that,  being  so  good  as  he  is, 
he  will  give  me  every  thing  he  sees  fit  to  give 
me,  without  my  asking  it 

Worthy.  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things, 
knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask  him ;  but 
still  has  he  not  said  that,  *  with  prayer  and  sup- 
plication we  must  make  known  our  requests  un- 
to him  7*  Prayer  is  the  way  in  which  God  hath 
said  that  his  favour  must  be  sought  It  is  the 
channel  through  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  that  his  blessing 
should  be  conveyed  to  us.    What  ascends  up  m 

f»raycr  descends  to  us  again  in  blessings.  It  is 
ike  the  rain  which  just  now  fell,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  from  the  ground  in  vapours 
to  the  cloudH  before  it  descended  from  them  to 
the  earth  in  that  refreshing  shower.  Besides 
prayer  has  a  good  effect  on  our  minds ;  it  tends 
to  excite  a  right  disposition  towards  God  in  us, 
and  to  keep  up  a  constant  sense  of  our  depend- 


I  ence.    But  above  all,  it  is  the  ^ay  to  get  tJM 
I  good  things  we  want  ^  *■  Ask,*  says  the  Scrips 
ture,  *Bnd  ye  shall  receive.* 

Bragweu.  Now,  that  is  the  ver^  thing  which 
I  was  going  to  deny :  for  the  truth  is,  men  do 
not  always  get  what  they  ask ;  I  believe  if  I 
could  get  a  good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  would  pray 
oftener  than  I  do. 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men  *  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss;* — 
*  they  ask  that  they  may  consume  it  on  their 
lusts.* — They  ask  worldly  blessings,  perhaps, 
when  they  should  ask  spiritual  ones.  Now,  th« 
latter,  which  are  the  good  things  I  spoke  of,  are 
always  granted  to  Uiose  who  ))ray  to  God  for 
them,  though  the  forn^er  are  not  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  some  worldly  things  I 
have  sought  for,  that  the  ^rant  of  my  prayer 
would  have  caused  the  misery  of  my  life ;  so 
that  Grod  equally  consults  our  good  in  what  he 
withholds,  and  m  what  he  bestows. 

BragwvU.  And  yot  you  continue  to  pray  on 
I  suppose  7 

Worthy,  CeHainly ;  but  then  I  try  to  mend 
as  to  the  object  of  my  prayers.  I  pray  for 
Grod*s  blessing  and  favour,  which  is  better  than 
riches. 

BragweU,  You  seem  very  earnest  on  this  sob- 
ject 

Worthy.  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  a^k  then, 
whether  prayer  is  not  positively  commanded  in 
the  Gospel.  When  this  is  the  case,  wo  can  never 
dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  a 
*hing,  as  we  may  when  there  is  no  such  com- 
mand. Here,  however,  let  me  just  add  also,  that 
a  man*s  prayers  may  bo  turned  into  no  small 
use  in  the  way  of  discovering  to  him  whatever 
is  amiss  in  his  life. 

Bragwell.  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  Why,  suppose  now,  you  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  prayei 
every  practice  in  which  you  allow  yourself.  Foz 
instance,  let  tlie  prayer  in  the  morning  be  a 
sort  of  preparation  for  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and 
the  prayer  at  night  a  sort  of  retrospection  of 
those  deeds.  You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are 
a  little  inclined  to  covetousness ;  excuse  me,  sir. 
Now,  suppose  after  you  have  been  during  a 
whole  day  a  little  too  ea?er  to  get  rich  ;  suppose, 
I  say,  yon  were  to  try  how  i(  would  sound  to 
befir  of  God  at  night  on  your  knees,  to  give  you 
still  more  money,  though  you  have  already  so 
much  that  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  it 
Suppose  you  were  to  pray  in  the  morning,  *  O 
Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though  those  I  hare 
are  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  me  ;*  niid  ask 
him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all  the 
grasping  means  yon  intend  to  make  use  of  in 
the  day,  to  add  to  your  snbstance  7 

BragweU^  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  patienoe 
with  you  for  thinking  1  could  be  so  wicked. 

Worthy,  Yet  to  make  such  a  covetous  prayer 
as  this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  more  absard, 
than  to  lead  the  life  of  the  covetous,  by  sinning 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that. very  prayer  which  yoa 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  put  into  words. 
Still  further  observe  how  it  would  sound  to  con. 
fess  your  sins,  und  pray  against  them  all,  ex- 
ccpt  one  favourite  sin.  *  I^rd,  do  thoa  ena.ble 
,  mc  to  forsake  all  my  sins,  except  the  love  of 
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money  f — *  in  thie  one  thing  pardon  thy  ser- 
Tsnt'^-Or,  ^  Do  thoo  enable  me  to  forgive  all 
who  have  injured  roe,  except  old  Giles.'  This 
joa  will  object  against,  as  a  wicked  prayer ;  but 
if  wicked  in  prayer,  it  must  be  wicked  in  prac 
tice.  It  IB  even  more  shocking  to  make  it  the 
kngnage  of  the  heart,  or  of  the  life,  than  of  the 
lip*.  And  jet,  becaose  you  have  been  used  to 
we  people  act  thus,  and  have  not  been  used  to 
hear  them  pray  thus,  yon  are  shocked  at  the 
one,  and  not  shocked  at  the  other. 

BngwelL  Shocked,  indeed !  Why,  at  this 
rate,  yon  would  teach  one  to  hate  one*8  self. 

Woriki^.  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ;  you 
turned  your  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
doors,  joQ  know ;  you  owned  to  me  it  was  an 
act  of  iai'ustioe.  Now,  suppose  on  the  morning 
of  yoor  ooiAg  so  you  bad  begged  of  God,  in  a 
BoIeiDD  act  of  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of  cru- 
elty and  oppression,  which  you  intended  to  com- 
mit that  day.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would 
not  hearty  prayer  have  kept  you  from  commit- 
ting that  wicked  action  7  In  short,  what  a  life 
most  that  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God 
to  prosper  and  bless  7  If  once  you  can  oring 
yoorseif  to  believe  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
10  pray  for  God*s  blessing  on  your  day*s  work, 
joo  will  certainly  grow  careful  about  passing 
each  a  day  as  you  may  safely  ask  his  blessing 
upon.  The  remark  may  be  carried  to  sports, 
fifvrnont,  company.  A  man,  who  once  takes 
■p  the  aericKis  use  of  prayer,  will  soon  find  him- 
leif  obliged  to  abstain  from  such  diversions,  oc- 
fapatioas,  and  societies,  as  he  cannot  reasona- 
bly desire  that  God  will  bless  to  him  ;  and  thu^ 
be  win  see  himself  compelled  to  leave  off  either 
the  practice  or  the  prayer.  Now,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
I  need  not  ask  you  which  of  the  two  he  that  is  a 
real  Christian  will  givp  up,  sinning  or  praying. 

Mr.  Bregwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not 
tbe  heA  of  the  argument,  and  was  afraid  he  was 
asking  no  great  figure  in  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 
Lacktly,  however,  he  was  relieved  from  the  dif- 
fealty  into  which  the  necessity  of  making  some 
zatwer  mnst  have  brought  him,  by  finding  they 
w<re  come  to  the  end  of  their  little  journey :  and 
he  nerer  beheld  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which 
decorated  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with 
Bore  real  satisfaction. 

I  ref^  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at  the 
Gokien  Lion,  and  for  the  sad  adventures  which 
iftsrwards  befel  Mr.  Bragwell^s  family,  to  the 
SfUi  part  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy 
Fanners. 


PART  V. 

TBS  GOLDKN  UOR. 

}Ir.  BftAGWELL  and  Mr.  Worthy  alighted  at 
'ht  Golden  Lion.  It  was  market-day :  the  inn, 
L'jS  yard,  the  town  was  all  alive. — Bragwell  was 
'•iite  in  his  element.  Money,  company,  and 
z»)d  cheer  always  set  his  spirits  afloaL  Ho  felt 
iiiaiself  the  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had 
&feQ  ^eat  objects  in  yiew ;  the  sale  of  his  land; 
the  lettingf  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  much  he  was 
bilked  ap  to  by  so  many  substantial  people,  and 


the  showing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  his 
most  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Wortliy  was.  It  was 
his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from  every 
person,  and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with, 
and  by  that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  and 
increase  his  wealth. 

The  ftrmers  met  in  a  large  room ;  and  while 
they  were  transacting  their  various  concerns^ 
those  whose  pursuits  were  the  same,  naturally 
herded  together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to 
one  corner,  by  the  common  interest  which  they 
took  in  bark  and  hides.  A  useful  debate  was 
carrying  on  at  another  little  table,  whether  the 
practice  of  towing  wheat  or  of;  pianiing  it  were 
most  profitable.  Another  set  were  disputing 
whether  horses  or  oxen  were  best  for  ploughs. 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  canals,  sought 
the  company  of  other  canallers ;  while  some, 
who  were  interested  in  the  new  bill  for  inclo- 
sures,  wisely  looked  out  ibr  such  as  knew  most 
about  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  sub- 
jects,  and  picked  up  something  useful  on  each. 
it  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men  under- 
stood some  one  thing,  and  that  he  who  was 
wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man  some- 
thing on  the  subject  he  best  knew;  but  Mr. 
Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the  whole.  What 
a  pity  IS  it,  said  he,  that  Christians  are  not  so 
desirous  to  turn  their  time  to  good  account  as 
men  of  business  are  !  When  shall  we  see  reli- 
gious persons  as  anxious  to  derive  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others  as  these  farmers?  When 
shall  we  see  them  as  eager  to  turn  their  time  to 
good  account  7  While  I  approve  these  men  Ibr 
not  being  alothful  in  hunness,  let  me  improve 
the  hint,  by  being  also /ervenf  in  apirit. 

Showing  liow  much  w*Btr  the  ehUdren  qf  thi* 
generation  are  than  the  ehtldren  of  Light. 

When  the  hurry  was  a  little  over,  Mr.  Brag 
well  took  a  torn  on  the  bowling-green,  Mr. 
Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  the 
estate  was  not  brought  forward.  Let  the  auc- 
tioneer proceed  to  business,  said  he  ;  the  com- 
pany, will  be  glad  to  j^et  home  by  daylight  I 
speak  mostly  with  a  view  to  others;  for  I  do  not 
think  of  being  a  purchaser  myself.  I  know  it, 
said  Bragwell,  or  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really 
possible  (proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt) 
that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  estate 
before  dinner  7  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a  clever 
man  at  books,  and  such  things ;  and  perhaps 
can  make  out  an  account  on  paper  in  a  hand- 
somer manner  than  I  can.  But  I  never  found 
much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to 
figures,  I  can  carry  enough  of  them  in  my  head 
to  add,  divide,  and  multiply  more  money  than 
your  learning  will  ever  give  you  the  fingering 
of.  Tou  may  beat  me  at  a  book,  but  you  are  a 
very  child  at  a  bargain.  Sell  my  land  before 
dinner  indeed ! 

Mr.  Worthy  was  puszled  to  guess  how  a  man 
was  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  another,  ano  desired 
an  explanation.  Bragwell  felt  rather  more  con- 
tempt for  his  understanding  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  hp,  I 
do  not  think  that  knowledge  is  of  any  use  to  i 
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man,  unless  he  has  sense  enough  to  turn  it  to 
account  Men  are  my  books,  Mr.  Worthy ;  and 
it  is  by  reading,  spelling,  and  putting  them  to- 
gether to  good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  up  in 
toe  world.  I  shall  gi^e  you  a  proof  of  this  to- 
day. These  farmers  are  most  of  them  come  to 
the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this  bit  of 
land  of  mine,  if  they  should  like  the  bargain. 
Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  can't  be  any  great 
bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to 
them  and  to  me,  it  becomes  me  as  a  man  of 
sense,  who  has  the  good  of  his  family  at  heart, 
to  secure  the  bargain  to  myself.  I  would  not 
cheat  any  man,  sir,  but  I  think  it  fair  enough  to 
•  turn  his  weakness  to  my  own  advantage ;  uiere 
is  no  law  against  that,  you  know ;  and  this  is 
the  use  of  one  maxfs  having  more  sense  than 
another.  So,  whenever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.  We  fill  up 
the  morning  with  other  business ;  and  I  care- 
fully keep  back  ray  talk  about  the  purchase  till 
we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we  have,  of  course, 
a  slice  of  politics.  This  puts  most  of  us  into  a 
passion,  and  you  know  anger  is  thirsty.  Besides, 
*  Church  and  King*  naturally  brings  on  a  good 
many  other  toasts.  Now,  as  I  am  master  of  the 
feast,  you  know  it  would  be  shabby  in  me  to 
save  my  liquor  ;  so  I  pustpabout  the  glass  one 
way,  and  the  tankard  the  other,  till  all  my  com- 
pany  are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every  man  is  de- 
tighted  to  see  what  a  fine  hearty  fellow  be  has 
to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  Bragwell  receives  a  thou- 
sand compliments.  By  this  time  they  liave 
gained  as  much  in  good  humour  as  they  have 
KMt  in  sober  judgment,  and  this  is  the  proper 
moment  for  setting  the  auctioneer  to  work,  and 
this  I  commonly  do  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
I  go  home  with  my  purse  a  score  or  two  pounds 
heavier  than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by 
their  dinner.  In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and 
suspicious,  and  have  all  their  wits  about  them ; 
but  a  cheerful  glass  cures  all  distrust  And, 
what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit  as  well  as  my 
pocket,  and  got  more  praise  for  my  dinner  than 
blame  for  my  bargain. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd  va- 
nity which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  himself 
guilty  of  an  unfair  action  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing  his  wisdom.  He  was  beginning  to  express 
his  disapprobation,  when  they  were  told  dinner 
was  on  table.  They  went  in,  and  were  soon 
seated.  All  was  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Every 
body  agreed  that  no  one  gave  such  hearty  din- 
ners as  Mr.  BragweH.  Nothing  was  pitiful 
where  he  was  master  of  the  feast  Bragwell, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  excellent  din- 
ner before  him,  and  enjoyed  the  good  account 
to  which  he  should  turn  it,  heard  their  praises 
with  delight,  and  cast  an  eye  on  Worthy,  as 
much  as  to  say  who  is  the  wise  man  now. 
Having  a  mind,  for  hik  own  credit,  to  make  his 
friend  talk,  he  turned  to  him,  saying,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life 
more  than  men  of  our  class.  We  have  money 
and  power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bra^ell,  replied  Wor- 
thy, I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  among  the  wisest 
o^oor  pretensions.   But  I  will  say,  that  our's  is 


a  creditable  and  respectable  business.  In  aau 
cient  times,  farming  was  tlie  employment  of 
■princes  and  patriarchs;  and,  now-a-days,  an 
honest,  humane,  sensible,  English  yeoman,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  is  not  only  a  very  useful, 
but  an  honourable  character.  But  then,  he  most 
not  merely  think  of  enjoying  life  as  you  call  it 
but  he  must  think  of  living  up  to  the  great  ends 
for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  A  wealthy 
farmer  not  only  has  it  in  his  power  to  live  wel^ 
but  to  do  much  good.  He  is  not  only  the  fiither 
of  his  own  family,  but  his  workmen,  his  depen- 
dants, and  the  poor  at  large,  especially  in  these 
hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  raise  into 
credit  all  the  parish  offices  which  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  by  getting  into  bad  hands ;  and 
he  can  convert,  what  have  been  falsely  thought 
mean  offices,  into  very  important  ones,  by  nis 
just  and  Christian  like  manner  of  filling  them- 
An  upright  juryman,  a  conscientious  constable, 
a  humane  overseer,  an  independent  elector,  an 
active  superintendent  of  a  work-house,  a  just 
arbitrator  in  public  disputes,  a  kind  counsellor 
in  private  troubles ;  such  an  one,  I  say,  fills  up 
a  station  in  society  no  less  necessary,  and,  as 
far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  or 
even  a  member  of  parliament  That  can  never 
be  a  slight  or  degrading  office,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  parish  may  depend. 

Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  his 
friend  reflected  credit  on  himself^  encouraged 
Worthy  to  go  on,  but  he  did  it  in  his  own  vain 
way.  Ay,  very  true,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  you 
are  right;  a  leading  man  in  our  class  ought  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  as  you  say  ;  in 
order  to  which,  he  should  do  things  handsomely 
and  liberally,  and  not  grudge  himself,  or  his 
friends,  any  thing ;  casting  an  eye  of  compla- 
cency on  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided. 
True,  replied  Mr.  Worthy*  he  should  he  an  ex- 
ample of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness  of 
manners.  But  he  will  do  well,  added  lie,  not  U> 
affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  but 
clumsily  upon  him.  If  he  has  money,  let  him 
spend  prudently,  lay  up  moderately  ibr  his 
children,  and  give  liberally  to  the  poor.  But 
let  him  rather  seek  to  dignify  his  own  station 
by  his  virtues,  than  to  get  above  it  by  his  vanity. 
If  he  acts  thus,  then,  as  long  as  his  country 
lasts,  a  farmer  of  England  will  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  its  most  valuable  members ;  nay  more, 
by  this  conduct,  he  may  contribute  to  make 
England  last  the  longer.  The  riches  of  the 
farmer,  corn  and  cattle,  are  the  true  riches  of  a 
nation ;  but  let  him  remember,  that  though  corn 
and  cattle  enrieA  a  country,  nothing  but  jostice, 
integrity,  and  religion,  can  preserve  it 

Here  one  of  the  company,  who  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom 
went  to  public  worship,  said  he  had  no  objec. 
tion  to  religion,  and  was  always  ready  to  testify 
his  re^d  to  lit  by  drinking  church  and  king. 
On  this  Mr.  Worthy  remarked,  that'  he  was 
afraid  that  too  many  contented  themselves  with 
making  this  toast  include  the  whole  of  their  re. 
ligion,  if  not  of  their  loyalty.  It  is  with  real 
sorrow,  continued  he,  that  I  am  compelled  |o 
observe,  that  though  there  are  numberless 
honourable  instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  I  !>«▼« 
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Men  more  contempt  and  neglect  of  Christianity 
in  men  of  •jor  calling,  than  m  almost  any  other. 
They  too  frequently  hate  the  rector  on  account 
of  his  tithes,  to  which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as 
tiiey  have  to  their  farms,  and  the  curate  on  ac- 
count of  his  poverty ;  but  the  truth  is,  religion 
itself  is  often  the  concealed  object  of  their  dis- 
like.  I  know  too  many,  who,  while  they  affect 
a  violent  outward  zeal  for  the  church,  merely 
because  they  conceive  its  security  to  be  somehow 
connected  with  their  own  political  advantages, 
yet  pmve  the  hoilowness  of  their  attachment,  by 
showing  tittle  regard  to  its  ministers,  and  less 
to  its  ordinances. 

Young  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom 
Miss  Bra^ell  turned  off  because  he  did  not  un- 
derstand French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy 
fer  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be 
the  better  for  it  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  desired 
his  leave  to  bo  better  acquainted.  Most  of  the 
others  declared  they  had  never  heard  a  finer 
speech,  and  then,  as  is  usual,  proceeded  to  show 
tbe  good  effect  it  had  on  them,  by  loose  conver- 
ation,  hard  drinking,  and  whatevef  could  coun- 
terut  aU  that  Worthy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear 
Mr.  Bragwe^,  afler  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
wilier,  to  put  less  and  less  water  into  every 
fre»h  bowl  of  punch.  This  was  his  old  way ; 
if  tbe  time  they  had  to  sit  was  long,  then  the 
paoch  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
b  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than  the 
time  required.  But  if  time  pressed,  then  the 
itreogth  was  to  be  increased  in  due  proportion, 
a  a  small  quantity  must  then  intoxicnte  them 
u  much  in  a  abort  time  as  would  be  required 
of  a  greater  quantity  had  the  time  been  longer. 
This  was  ono  of  Mr.  BragwelPs  nice  calcula- 
tions; and  this  was  the  sort  of  skill  on  which  he 
m  much  valued  himself. 

At  length  the  guesis  were  properly  primed 
(bf  business ;  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of 
iatozicatioa  which  makes  men  warm  and  rash, 
jet  keeps  short  of  that  absolute  drunkenness, 
which  disqualifies  for  business,  the  auctioneer 
let  to  work.  All  were  bidders,  and,  if  possible, 
•II  would  have  been  purchasers ;  so  happily  had 
tbe  feast  and  the  punch  operated.  They  bid  on 
with  a  still  increasing  spirit,  till  they  got  so 
much  above  the  value  of  the  land,  that  Brag- 
well  with  a  wink  and  a  whisper,  said:  Who 
woold  sell  bis  land  lasting?  Eh!  Worthy?  At 
ks^  the  estate  was  knocked  down,  at  a  price 
Tcry  &r  above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  again  said 
soTily  to  Worthy,  Five  from  fifty  and  there  re- 
main forty-five.  The  dinner  and  drink  won't 
'oQ>t  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifty  more 
than  the  land  was  worth.  Spend  a  shilling  to 
gain  a  pound !  This  is  what  I  call  practical 
irithmetic,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  scene ; 
and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite  sober,  he 
rooked  as  they  rode  home,  to  deal  plainly  with 
him.  Bragwell  had  found  out,  among  his  cal- 
eolations,  that  there  were  some  sins  which  could 
only  be  committed,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a 
time.  For  instance,  he  knew  that  a  man  could 
!tot  well  got  rich  and  get  drunk  at  the  same  mo- 
neat  ;  so  that  he  used  to  practice  one  first,  and 


the  other  after ;  but  he  had  found  out  that  some 
vices  made  very  good  company  together ;  thus, 
while  he  had  watched  himself  in  drinking,  lest 
he  should  become  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  guests 
were  to  buy,  he  had  indulged,  without  mea 
sore,  in  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided.  Mr. 
Worthy,  I  say,  seeing  him  able  to  bear  reason, 
rubuked  him  for  tbis  day's  proceedings  with 
some  severi^.  Bragwell  bore  his  reproofs  with 
that  sort  of  patience  which  arises  from  an 
opinion  of  one's  own  wisdom,  accompanied  by  a 
recent  flush  of  prosperity.  He  behaved  with 
that  gay  good  humour,  which  grows  out  of 
united  vanity  and  good  fortune.  You  are  too 
squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I  have  done 
nothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compulsion  used.* 
They  are  free  to  bid  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  make 
them  welcome,  and  I  shall  not  be  thought  a 
bit  the  worse  of  by  them  to-morrow,  when  the7 
are  sober.  Others  do  it  besides  me,  and  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  as  long  as  I  have 
custom  on  my  side. 

Worthy,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bragwell,  to  hear 
you  support  such  practices  by  such  arguments. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  snare 
to  the  souls  of  men  than  is  to  be  round  in  that 
word  CUSTOM.  It  is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile 
corruption  with  credit,  and  sin  with  safety. 
But  no  custom,  no  fashion,  no  combination  of 
men,  to  set  up  a  false  standard  can  ever  make 
a  wrong  action  right  That  a  thing  is  often 
done,  is  so  far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  right,  that 
it  is  the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  thinking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest  ho 
should  bo  following,  '  a  multitude  to  do  evil.* 
Right  is  right,  though  only  one  man  in  a  thou* 
sand  pursues  it;  and  wrong  will  be  forever 
wrong,  though  it  be  the  allowed  practice  of  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  If  this 
shameful  custom  be  really  common,  which  I  can 
hardly  believe,  that  is  a  fresh  reason  why  a  con- 
scientious man  should  set  his  face  against  it 
And  I  must  go  so  far  as  to  say  (you  will  excuse 
me  Mr.  firagwell)  that  I  see  no  great  difierence, 
in  the  eye  of  conscience,  whatever  there  may  bo 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  your  making  a 
man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting  fifty 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  because  he  has  lost  it , 
and  your  picking  the  fifty  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  if  you  had  met  him  dead  drunk  in  his 
way  home  to-night  Nav,  he  who  m^ts  a  man 
already  drunk  and  robs  him,  commits  but  one 
while  he  who  makes  him  drunk  first  that 


sm 


he  may  rob  him  aflerwards,  commits  twa 

Bragwell  gravely  replied :  Mr.  Worthy,  while 
I  have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit  to  sup. 
port  me,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me, 
I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  I  dob 
Mr.  Bragwell,  answered  Worthy,  a  truly  honest 
man  is  not  always  looking  sharp  about  him,  to 
see  how  far  custom  and  the  law  will  bear  him 
out ;  if  he  be  honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult 
the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  if  he  be  a  Chris- 
tian, he  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God. 
We  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when 
we  overreach  others.  You  would  not  allow  that 
you  had  robbed  your  neighbour  for  tho  world, 
yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you  have  out- 
wittcd  him.    I  have  read  this  great  truth  in  the 
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works  of  a  keatlien,  Mr.  Brag  well,  that  the  chief 
misery  of  man  arises  from  his  not  knowing  how 
to  Diake  riffht  calculations. 

BragweU,  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  belong  to 
me.  I  have  not  made  an  error  of  a  farthing. 
Look  at  the  account,  sir — right  to  the  smallest 
fraction. 

Worthy,  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  accounts ; 
Mpiritual  calculations;  arithmetic  in  the  long 
,  run.  Now,  in  this,  your  real  Christian  is  the 
only  true  calculator :  he  has  found  out  that  we 
shall  be  richer  in  the  end,  bv  denying,  than  by 
indulging  ourselves.  He  knows  that  when 
the  balance  comes  to  be  struck,  when  profit  and 
loss  shall  be  summed  up,  and  the  final  account 
adjusted,  that  whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and  de- 
light we  had  in  this  world,  yet  if  we  have  lost 
our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon  that  we 
have  made  a  good  bargain.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure  make  any 
great  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum  total  of 
eternal  misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want 
of  a  good  head  at  calculation  that  men  prefer 
time  to  eternity,  pleasure  to  holiness,  earth  to 
heaven.  You  see  if  we  get  our  neighbour's 
money  at  the  price  of  our  own  integrity ;  hurt 
his  good  name,  but  destroy  our  own  souls ;  raise 
our  outward  character,  but  wound  our  inward 
conscience ;  when  we  come  to  the  last  reckon- 
ing, we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  in 
the  second  instance,  but  foots  in  the  first.  In 
short,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wisdom 
we  ]K>88es8ed,  we  were  utterly  Ignorant  of  the 
akill  of  true  calculation. 

Notwithstanding  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Bragwell 
got  home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments 
oould  hinder  him  from  feeling  that  he  had  the 
fifty  guineas  in  his  purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so  irre- 
sistible  in  tho  actual  possession  of  present,  and 
visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that  he  considers 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  invisible  realities  of 
eternity. 

As  soon  as  Bragwell  came  in,  he  gayly  threw 
the  money  ho  had  received  on  the  uble,  and 
desired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  with  her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  threw  it  back 
to  him.  You  may  keep  your  cash  yourself, 
said  she.  It  is  all  over — we  want  no  more 
money.  You  are  a  ruined  man !  A  wicked 
creatare,  scraping  and  working  as  we  have 
done  for  her ! — Bragwell  trembled,  but  durst 
not  ask  what  he  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wife 
spared  him  tho  trouble,  by  crying  out  as  soon 
as  her  rage  permitted  :  The  girl  is  ruined ; 
Polljr  is  pfone  off!  Poor  Brag  weirs  heart  sunk 
within  him ;  he  grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  as  his 
wife's  rage  swallowed  up  her  grief,  so,  in  his 
grief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.  The  purse 
kU  from  his  hand,  and  he  casta  look  of  anguish 
upon  it,  finding,  for  the  first  time  that  money 
could  not  relieve  his  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who,  though  much  concerned, 
was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  that 
the  young  lady  had  not  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  the  night  before :  he  bcg'scd 
Mrs.  Bragwell  to  explain  this  sad  story.  She, 
instead  of  soothing  her  husband,  fell  to  reproach- 


ing him.  It  is  all  your  fault,  said  she ;  yoa 
were  a  fool  for  your  pains. — If  I  had  had  mj 
way  thd  girls  would  never  have  kept  company 
with  any  but  men  of  substance,  and  then  thev 
could  not  have  been  ruined.  Mrs.  Bragwell, 
said  Worthy,  if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man,  it 
would  be  still  a  misfortune,  even  though  he  had 
been  rich.  O,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said 
she,  a.  fat  Borrow  is  better  than  a  lean  one.  But 
to  marry  a  beggar !  there  is  no  sin  like  thati 
Here  Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  sullenly  by,  put 
in  a  word,  and  said,  her  sister,  however,  had 
not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married  a  far* 
mer  or  a  tradesman ;  she  had,  at  least,  made 
choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  marriage!  what 
gentleman  !  cried  the  afflicted  father.  Tell  me 
the  worst !  He  was  now  informed  that  his  dar* 
ling  daughter  was  gone  oft*  with  a  strolling 
player,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  lately. — Miss  Betsey  again  put  in,  say. 
ing,  he  was  no  stroller,  but  a  ccntleman  in  dis- 
guise,  who  only  acted  for  his  own  diversion. 
Does  he  so,  said  the  now  furious  Bragwell, 
then  he  shall  be  transported  for  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him 
from  his  new  son-in-law,  who  desired  his  leave 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  implore  bis  forgive- 
ness.  He  owned  he  had  been  Aopman  to  a 
haberdasher;  but  thinking  his  person  and  ta- 
lents ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  trade, 
and  being  also  a  little  behind  hand,  he  had  taken 
to  the  stage  with  a  view  of  making  his  fortune ; 
that  he  had  married  Miss  Bragwell  entirely  for 
love,  and  was  sorry  to  mention  so  paltry  a 
thing  as  money,  which  he  despised,  but  that  his 
wants  were  pressing  :  his  landlord,  to  whom  he 
was  in  debt,  having  been  so  vulgar  as  to  threaten 
to  send  him  to  prison.  He  ended  with  saying; 
*  I  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your  daughter's 
delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real  name  * 
I  believe  I  owe  part  oi  my  success  with  her,  to 
my  having  assumed  that  of  Augustus  Frederick 
Theodosius.  She  is  inconsolable  at  this  con- 
fession, which,  as  yon  are  now  my  father,  I 
must  also  make  to  you,  and  subscribe  myself, 
with  many  blushes,  by  the  vulgar  name  of  year 
dutiful  son, 

Timothy  Inclt.' 

*  O !'  cried  the  afflicted  father,  as  he  tore  the 
letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  Bragwell  married  to  a 
strolling  actor!  How  shall  f  bear  it?* — *  Why, 
I  would  not  bear  it  at  all,*  cried  the  enraged  mo- 
ther ;  *■  I  would  never  see  her ;  I  would  never 
forgive  her ;  I  would  let  her  starve  at  the  cor* 
ner  of  the  barn,  while  that  rascal,  with  all  those 
pagan,  popish  names,  was  ranting  away  at  the 
other.' — *  Nay,'  said  Miss  Betsey, '  if  he  is  only 
a  shopman,  and  if  his  name  be  really  Timothy 
Incle,  I  would  never  forgive  her  neither.  But 
who  would  have  thought  it  by  his  looks,  and  by 
his  monstrous  genteel  behaviour  ?  no,  he  never 
can  have  so  vulgar  a  name.' 

•  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  were  he 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should  think 
there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except  tlic  dis. 
obedience  of  the  thing.  Mr.  Bragwell,  tliis  is 
no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly  to  rcaFon  with 
you.  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  1  ought  net, 
perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  reproach  you  for  the 
mistaken  manner  in  which  you  have  bred  u|» 
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y%m  d&ngfaters,  as  your  error  has  brought  its 
panJBhment  along  with  it    You  now  see,  be- 
caoM  yoQ  now  feel,  the  evil  of  a  ftlse  edaca- 
tioD.    It  has  mined  your  daughter ;  your  whole 
plan  onaToidably  led  to  some  such  end.     The 
lar^  sums  yon  spent  to  qualify  them,  as  you 
tfaongbt,  bi  A  high  station,  only  served  to  make 
them  despise  their  own,  and  oould  do  them  no- 
thing bat  harna,  while  your  habits  of  life  pro- 
perly ooafined  them  to  company  of«a  lower  class. 
While  they  were  better  dreet  than  the  daughters 
of  the  first  gentry,  they  vvere  worse  taught  as  to 
real  knowledge,   than  the  daughters  of  your 
ploughmen.    Their  vanity  has  been  raised  by 
ejDcessive  finery,  and  kept  alive  by  excessive 
flattery.    Every  evil  temper  has  been  fostered 
by  indulgence.    Their   pride   ha3  never  been 
oontniled ;  their  self-will  has  never  been  sub- 
dued;  their  idleness   has  laid   them  open  to 
every  temptation,  and  their  abundance  has  en- 
abled  them  to  gratify  every  desire ;  their  time, 
tint  preeioas  talent,  has  been  entirely  wasted. 
Every  thing  they  have  been  taught  to  do  is  of 
BO  use,  while  they  are   utterly   unacquainted 
with  all  which  they  ought  to  have  known.    I 
depbre  Miss  Polly's  false  step.  That  she  should 
have    married  a  runaway    shopman,    turned 
stroller,  I  truly  lament     But  for  what  better 
husband  was  she  qualified  7  For  the  wife  of  a 
&nner  she  was  too  idle :  for  the  wife  of  a  trades- 
man  she  was  too  expensive :  for  the  wifb  of  a 
gentleinan  she  was  too  ignorant.    You,  your- 
ssU*,  was  meet  to  blame.    You  expected  her  to 
act  wisely,  though  you  never  taught  her  that 
*ear  of  Ood  which  is  the  beginning  of  m$dom, 
I  owe  it  to  you,  as  a  friend,  and  to  myself  as 
a  Christian,  to  declare,  that  your  practices  in 
die  racnmon  transactions  of  lire,  as  well  as  your 
present  misfortune,  are  almost  the  natural  con- 
fequpoces  of  those  false  principles  which  I  pro- 
tested against  when  you  were  ac  my  house.* 

Mrs.  firagwell  attempted  several  timds  to  in- 
termpt  Mr.  Worthy,  but  her  husband  would  not 
permit  it.  He  felt  the  force  of  all  his  friend  jsaid, 
aad  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Mr.  Worthy  thus 
went  on  :  *  It  grieves  me  to  say  how  much  your 
own  indiscretion  has  contributed  even  to  bring 
oa  yoar  present  misfortune.  You  gave  your 
ecunten&nce  to  this  very  company  of  strollers, 
though  you  knew  they  were  acting  in  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  to  say  no  worse.  They  go 
ttom  tovrn  to  town,  and  from  barn  to  barn,  strip- 
ping the  poor  of  their  money,  the  young  of 
Ucir  innocence,  and  all  of  their  time.  Do  you 
nemerriber  with  how  much  pride  you  told  me 
tbit  you  had  bespoke  The  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wi/f,  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  Mr.  Frederic 
Theodosiu"?  To  this  pernicious  ribaldry  you 
not  only  carried  your  own  family,  but  wasted  I 
kcovr  not  liow  much  money  in  treating  your 
workmen's  wives  and  children,  m  these  hard 
ifflcs  top  when  they  have  scarcely  bread  to  eat, 
sr  a  shoe  on  their  feet :  and  all  this  only  that 
fou  mig^ht  have  the  absurd  pleasure  of  seeing 
thwc  flattering  words.  By  desire  of  Mr.  Brag- 
9eL\  fttack  up  in  print  at  the  public  house,  on 
the  blacksmith's  shed,  at  the  turnpike-gatc,  and 
an  the  barn-door.* 

•  See  Part  IL 


Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his  friend's 
rebuke  was  too  just,  and  he  looked  so  very  con- 
trite as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Worthy,  who,  in 
a  mild  voice, 'thus  went  on :  '  What  I  have  said 
is  not  so  much  to  reproach  you  with  the  ruin  of 
one  daughter,  as  from  a  desire  to  save  the  other. 
Let  Miss  Betsey  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  be  her  iailer,  but  I  will  be  her 
friend.  She  will  find  in  my  daughters  kind 
companions,  and  in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide. 
I  know  she  will  dislike  us  at  first,  but  I  do  not 
despair  in  time  of  convincing  her  that  a  sober, 
humble,  useful,  pious  life,  is  as  necessary  to 
make  us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  b  to  fit  us  for 
heaven.' 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it 
would  be  frightful  dull  and  monstrous  vulgar 
and  dismal  melancholy^  yet  was  she  so  terrified 
at  the  discontent  and  grumbling  which  she 
would  have  to  endure  at  home,  that  slie  sullenly 
consented.  She  had  none  of  that  filial  tender- 
ness which  led  her  to  wish  to  stay  and  sooth 
and  comfort  her  afHicted  father.  All  she 
thought  about  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her 
mother's  ill  humour,  and  to  carry  so  muoh 
finery  with  her  as  to  fill  the  Miss  Worthy s  with 
envy  and  respect.  Poor  girl !  she  did  not  know 
that  envy  was  a  feeling  they  never  indulged ; 
and  that  fine  clothes  were  the  last  thing  to  draw 
their  respect 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day.  When 
they  reached  his  house  they  found  there  young 
Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  admirer.  She  waa 
much  pleased  at  this,  and  resolved  to  treat  him 
well.  But  her  good  or  ill  treatment  now  signi- 
fied but  little.  This  young  grazier  reverenced 
Mr.  Worthy's  character,  and  ever  since  he  had 
met  him  at  the  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a 
happiness  it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman 
bred  up  by  such  a  fkther.  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  modesty  and  discretion  of  both  the  daugh- 
ters, but  his  inclination  now  determined  him  in 
favour  of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  principles,  allow- 
ed  him  to  become  a  visitor  at  his  bouse,  but  de- 
ferred his  consent  to  the  marriage  fill  he  knew 
him  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  what 
he  saw  of  the  domestic  piety  of  this  family,  im- 
proved  daily,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  religion ;  and  Mr.  Worthy  soon  formed  him 
into  a  most  valuable  character.  During  thi^  time 
Miss  Bragwell's  hopes  had  revived  ;  but  though 
she  appeared  in  a  new  dress  almost  every  dav 
she  had  the  mortification  of  being  beheld  with 
great  indifference  by  one  whom  she  had  always 
secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson  married  before  her 
face  a  girl  who  was  greatly  her  inferior  in  for- 
tune, person,  and  appearance;  but  who  was 
humble,  frugal,  meek  and  pious.  Miss  Brn^. 
well  now  strongly  felt  the  truUi  of  what  Mr 
Wilson  had  once  told  her,  that  a  woman  may 
make  an  excellent  partner  for  a  dance  who 
would  make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  an(*  his  dautfiitors  had 
only  learnt  to  regret  thfjir  folly  and  vaiiit}^  as 
it  had  produced  them  mortification  in  this  life 
whether  they  were  ever  brought  to  a  more  se- 
rious sense  of  their  errors  may  be  seen  in  a  fn 
ture  part  of  this  history. 
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PART  VI. 


GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr.  Br  AG  well  was  so  much  afflicted  at  the 
dit^rraccfiil  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who  ran 
off  with  Timothy  Incle,  the  strolhng  player,  that 
he  never  fully  recovered  his  spirits.    His  cheer, 
fblness,  which  had  arisen  from  an  high  opinion 
of  himself,  had  been  confirmed  by  a  constant 
flow  of  uninterrupted  success  *,  and  that  is  a  sort 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  very  liable  to  be  im> 
paired,  because  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  ac- 
cident and  cross  event  in  life.    But  though  his 
pride  was  now  disappointed,  his  misfortunes  had 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  he  had 
not  discovered  that  they  were  caused  by  his  own 
fiiult;  nor  had  he  acquired  any  patience  or  sub. 
mission  because  he  had  not  learnt  that  all  afflic- 
tions come  from  the  hand  of  God,  to  awaken  us 
to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw  off  our 
hearts  from  the  perishing  vanities  of  this  life. 
Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell  was  one  of  those  people, 
who,  even  if  they  would  be  thought  to  bear  with 
tolerable  submission  such  trials  as  appear  to  be 
sent  more  immediately  from  Providence,  yet 
think  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every 
misfortune  which  befals  them  through  the  fault 
of  a  fellow-creature ;  as  if  our  fellow-creatures 
were  not  the  agents  and  instruments  by  which 
Providence  ofun  sees  fit  to  try  or  to  punish 
us. 

In  answer  to  his  heavy  complaints,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy  wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expatiated 
on  the  injustice  of  our  impatience,  and  on  the 
folly  of  our  vindicating  ourselves  from  guilt  in 
the  distinctions  we  make  between  those  trials 
which  seem  to  come  more  immediately  from 
God,  and  those  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
faults  of^ur  fellow-creatures.  *  Sickness,  losses, 
and  death,  we  think,*  continued  he,  '  we  dare 
not  openly  rebel  against ;  while  we  fancy  we 
are  quite  justified  m  giving  a  loose  to  our  vio- 
lence when  wo  suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  oppres- 
sor, the  unkindness  of  the  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dience  of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the  delu- 
sions of  our  blinded  hearts.  Ingratitude,  un- 
kindness, calumny,  are  permitted  to  assail  us  by 
the  same  power  who  cuts  off  *  the  desire  of  our 
eyes  at  a  stroke.*  The  friend  who  betrays  us, 
and  the  daughter  who  deceives  us,  are  instru- 
ments for  our  chastisement,  sent  by  the  same 
purifying  hand  who  orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to 
weaken  our  bodies,  or  a  storm  to  destroy  our 
crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down  our  house.  And 
we  must  look  for  the  same  remedy  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other ;  I  mean  prayer  and  a  deep 
■nbmisaion  to  the  will  of  God.  We  must  leave 
off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more  at 
Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must  try  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Providence ;  and 
hardly  dare  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  till  it 
ha^  accomplished  in  na  the  end  for  which  it  was 
sent* 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would  not 
be  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  the  de- 
grading  name  of  Mrs.  Incle  ever  allowed  to  be 
pronounced  in  his  hearing.  He  had  loved  her 
with  an  excessive  and  undue  affection ;  and 
while  she  gratified  his  vanity  by  her  beauty  and 
finery,  he  deemed  her  faults  of  little  conse- 


quence ;  but  when  she  disappointed  his  ambi. 
tion  by  a  disgraceful  marriage,  all  h^  nataral 
affection  only  served  to  increase  his  resentmenL 
Yet,  though  he  regretted  her  crime  leaa  than 
his  own  mortification,  he  never  ceased  in  secret 
to  lament  her  loss.   She  soon  found  out  she  was 
undone ;  and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  repent- 
ance to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.    She  owned 
that  her  husband,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be 
a  man  of  fashion  in  disguise,  was  a  low  person 
in  distressed  circumstances.    She  implored  th^t 
her  father,  though  he  refused  to  give  her  hus- 
band that  fortune  for  which  alone  it  was  now 
too  plain  he  had  married  her,  would  at  least  al- 
low her  some  subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Inde 
was  much  in  debt,  and  she  feared  ia  danger  of 
a  jail. 

The  father*s  heart  was  half  melted  at  this  ac- 
count, and  his  affection  was  for  a  time  awaken- 
ed. But  Mrs.  Bragwell  opposed  his  sending  her 
any  assistance.  She  always  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  never  to  forgive ;  for  she  said  it  only  en- 
couraged  those  who  had  done  wrong  once  to  do 
worse  next  time.  For  her  part  she  had  never 
yet  been  guilty  of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weak- 
ness as  to  forgive  any  one ;  for  to  pardon  an  in- 
jury always  showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  feel 
it,  or  want  of  power  to  resent  it.  She  was  re- 
solved she  would  never  squander  the  money  for 
which  she  had  worked  early  and  late,  on  a  bag- 
gage  who  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a  beggar, 
while  she  had  a  daughter  single,  who  might  yet 
raise  her  family  by  a  great  m&tch.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Mrs.  BragwelPs  anger  was  notowing 
to  the  undutifulness  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
worthlessness  of  the  husband ;  poverty  was  in 
her  eyes  the  grand  crime.  The  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness, as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  more 
a  part  of  Mr.  Bragweirs  system  than  of  his 
wife*s ;  but  in  natural  feeling,  particularly  for 
this  offending  daughter,  be  much  exceeded 
her. 

In  a  f^w  months  the  youngest  Miss  Bragwell  * 
desired  leave  to  return  home  from  Mr.  Worthy's. 
She  liad,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thither 
as  a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than  staying  in  her 
father's  house  aflcr  her  sister's  elopement.  But 
the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Worthy*s 
family  were  irksome  to  her.  Habits  of  vanity 
and  idleness  were  become  so  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  any  degree  of  restraint  was  a  burthen  ;  and 
though  she  was  outwardly  civil,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  longed  to  get  away.  She  resolved, 
however,  to  profit  by  her  sister's  faults ;  and 
made  her  parents  easy  by  assuring  them  she 
never  would  throw  herself  away  on  a  man  10^0 
100$  worth  nothing.  Encouraged  bv  these  pro- 
mises, which  her  parents  thought  included  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  wisdom, 
and  which  was  ail  they  said  they  could  in  rea 
son  expect,  her  father  allowed  her  to  come 
home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found 
Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  <.nd  dejected.  As  his 
house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  fcs- 
tivity,  Mr.  Brai^well  tried  to  make  himself  and 
his  friend  believe  that  he  was  grown  religious  ; 
whereas  he  was  only  become  discontented.  As 
he  had  always  fancied  that  piety  was  a  melan- 
choly,  gloomy  thing,  and  as  he  felt  his  own 
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mmo  tcbUj  g^loomy,  he  waa  willing  to  think 
that   he  WQA  growing  pious.    He  had,  indeed, 
gone  more  constantly  to  church,  and  had  taken 
feas  pleasure  in  feasting  and  cards,  and  now 
and  then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  but  all 
this  wiM  because  his  spirits  were  low,  and  not 
bee^ose  his  heart  was  changed.    The  Outward 
aetiona  were  more  regular,  but  the  inward  man 
was  the  same.     The  forms  of  religion  were  re- 
sorted  to  as  a  painful  duty :  but  this  only  added 
to  his  misery,  while  he  was  uttorly  ignorant  of 
Its  spirit  and  its  power.     He  still,  however,  re. 
terved   religion   as   a  loathsome   medicine,  to 
which  he  feared  he  must  have  recourse  at  last, 
and  of  which  he  even  now  considered  every  ab> 
■tinence  irom  pleasure,  or  every  exercise  of 
piety,  ss  a  bitter  dose.    His  health  also  was 
impaired,  so  that  his  friend  found  hint  in  a  pi. 
tiable  state,  neither  able   to  receive  pleasure 
fiocn  the  world,  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor 
from  religion  which  he  so  greatly  feared.     He 
expected  to  have  been  much   commended  by 
Worthy  for  the  change  in  his  way  of  life  ;  but 
Worthy,  who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only 
owing  to  the  loss  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  the 
easoal  absence  of  temptation,  was  cautious  of 
flattering  hiin  too  much.    *  I  thought  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,* said  he,  *  to  have  received  more  comfort 
fioai  yoa.    I  was  told  too,  that  religion  was  full 
af  eom^>rt,  but  I  do  not  much  find  it* — *  Yon 
vere  told  the  truth,*  replied  Worthy ;  '  religion 
» full  of  comfort,  but  you  must  first  be  brought 
into  a  rtate  fit  to  receive  it  before  it  can  become 
so;  yoa  must  be  brought  to  a  deep  and  hom- 
hdng  sense  of  sin.     To  give  you  comfort  while 
yoQ  are  puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  your- 
dC  woold  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
ki^  &ver.     Religion  keeps  back  her  cordials 
liB  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied  :  emptied 
af  self^  \f  r.  BragwelL     If  you  had  a  wound,  it 
■tnt  be  examined  and  cleansed,  ay,  and  probed 
too,  before  it  would  be  safe  to  put  on  a  healing 
^kster.    Caring  it  to  the  outward  eye,  while  it 
WIS  corrupt  at  bottom,  would  only  bring  on  a 
aortiScation,  and  you  would  be  a  dead  man, 
vkiie  yoix  trusted  that  the  plaster  was  curing 
foa.    Yoa  must  be,  indeed,  a  Christian  before 
jm  can   be  entitled  to  the  comforts  of  Chris- 
unity.* 

*  I  am  a  Christian,*  said  Mr.  Bragwell ;  *  many 
/  my  friends  are  Christians,  but  I  do  not  see 
t  has  don^  as  much  good.* — *  Christianity  lU 
Klf^*  answfired  Worthy,  *  cannot  make  us  good, 
■fess  it  be  applied  to  our  hearto.  Christian 
pnrileges  will  not  make  us  Christians,  unless 
*«  make  use  of  them.  On  that  shelf  I  see  stands 
f9Qr  medicine.  The  doctor  orders  you  take  it. 
fke^  you  taken  it  7* — *  Yes,*  replied  Bragwell. 
Are  you  the  better  for  it?*  said  Worthy.  *I 
Utink  I  am,*  he  replied.  *  But,*  added  Mr.  Wor- 
%,  *  are  you  the  better  because  the  doctor  has 
ordered  it  merely,  or  because  you  have  also 
t»k«?o  it  V — •  What  a  foolish  question,*  cried 
Bragwell ;  *  Why  to  be  sure  the  doctor  might 
K  tho  best  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  phy- 
tc  in  the  world  ;  but  if  it  stood  for  ever  on  the 
9^\(,  I  could  not  expect  to  be  cured  by  it.  My 
Victor  is  nut  a  mountebank.  He  docs  not  protend 
to  Aore  by  i  charm.  The  physic  is/good,  and  as 
ittaiia  my  case,  thougli  it  is  bitter,  1  take  it.* 

Vol.  I 


'  You  have  now,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  •  explain 
ed  undesignedly  the  reason  why  religion  does 
so  little  good  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  mounte. 
bank ;  it  does  not  work  by  a  charm  ;  but  it  offers 
to  cure  your  worst  corruptions  by  wholesome, 
though  sometimes  bitter  prescriptions.  But  you 
will  not  take  them ;  you  will  not  apply  to  (lod 
with  the  same  earnest  desire  to  be  healed  with 
which  you  apply  to  year  doctor  j  you  will  not 
confess  your  sins  to  one  as  honestly  as  you  tell 
your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  read  yoor  Bible 
with  the  same  faith  and  submission  with  which 
3rou  teke  your  medicine.  In  reading  it,  however, 
you  must  take  care  not  to  apply  to  yourself  the 
comfbrte  which  are  not  suited  to  your  case.  You 
must,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  into  a 
condition  to  be  entitled  to  the  promises,  before 
you  can  expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction 
is  not  conversion ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which 
is  the  efiect  of  worldly  disappointment,  is  not 
that  godly  Borrow  which  worketh  repentancf:.  Be- 
sides,  while  you  have  been  pursuing  all  the  gra- 
tifications of  the  world,  do  not  complain  that  yoa 
have  not  all  the  comforte  of  religion  too.  Could 
you  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  both,  the  Bible 
would  not  be  true* 

BragiDell.  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  good  action 
sometimes;  «nd  God,  who  knows  he  did  not 
make  us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the.  sake 
of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my  faults. 

Worthy.  Depend  upon  it  God  will  never  for 
give  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtuos 
There  is  no  commutetion  tax  there.  But  he 
will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repent&nce, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  ChrisL  Groi>dness  is  not 
a  single  act  to  be  done ;  so  that  a  man  can  say,  I 
have  achieved  it,  and  the  thing  is  over ;  but  it 
is  a  habit  that  is  to  be  constently  mainteined ; 
it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  the  opposite  vice. 
No  man  must  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing 
he  has  already  done ;  though  he  may  consider 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  if 
he  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  every 
evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace  will 
always  find  work  enough;  and  he  must  not 
fancy  that  because  he  has  conquered  once,  his 
virtue  may  now  sit  down  and  teke  a  holyday. 

Bragwell.  But  I  thought  we  Christians,  need 
not  be  watohful  against  sin  ;  because  Christ,  as 
you  so  oflen  tell  me,  died  for  sinners. 

Worthy.  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the  evan. 
gelical  doctrines,  while  they  so  highly  exalt  a 
Saviour  do  not  diminish  the  heinoutfness  of  sin, 
they  rather  magnify  it.  Do  not  comfort  your- 
self by  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  sin  ;  but  by 
repentence  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  is  not  by  diminishing  or  deny- 
ing your  debt ;  but  by  confessing  it,  by  owning 
you  have  nothing  to  pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to 
be  hoped. 

BragtoelL  I  don*t  understend  you.  You  want 
to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as  penitent 
as  a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy,  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
is,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should  labour  to 
get  his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stiiup 
of  the  Gospel.  I  expect  to  see  him  aiminj:;^  at  a 
conformity  in  spirit  and  in  practice  to  the  will 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  I  expect  to  sec  him 
gradually  attaining  towards  an  entire  change 
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from  his  natarol  self.  When  I  see  a  man  at 
constant  war  with  those  several  pursuits  and 
tempers  which  are  with  peculiar  propriety  term- 
ed worldly,  it  is  a  plain  proof  to  me  that  the 
change  must  have  passed  on  him  which  the 
gospel  emphatically  terms  becoming  'a  new 
man.* 

Bragwell.  I  hope  then  I  am  altered  enough 
to  please  you.  I  am  sure  affliction  has  ron^ 
such  a  change  in  me,  that  my  best  friends  hard- 
ly know  me  to  be  the  same  man. 

Wot  thy.  That  is  not  th&change  I  mean.  'Tis 
true,  from  a  merry  man  you  are  beoonfie  a 
gloomy  man ;  but  that  is  because  you  hare  been 
disappointed  in  your  schemes :  the  principle  re- 
mains unaltered.  A  great  match  for  your  single 
daughter  would  at  once  restore  all  the  spirits 
you  have  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  your  mar- 
ried one.  The  change  the  Gospel  requires  is  of 
quite  another  cast :  it  is  having  '  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit  ;* — it  is  being  *  God*s  work- 
manship ;' — it  is  being  *  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works  ;* — ^it  is  becoming  *  new 
creatures  ;* — it  is  *•  old  things  being  done  away> 
and  all  things  made  new  ;* — ^it  is  by  so  *  learn- 
ing the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jcsus~4o  the  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new,  which 
afler  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness;* — it  is  by  *  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.* Pray  observe,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  are 
not  my  words,  nor  words  picked  out  of  any  fa- 
natical book ;  they  are  the  words  of  that  Gospel 
you  profess  to  belteve ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine, 
it  is  as  old  as  our  religion  iuelf.  Though  I  can- 
not  but  observe,  that  men  are  more  reluctant  in 
believing,'  mors  averse  to  adopting  this  doctrine 
than  almost  any  other :  and  indeed  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which 
so  attacks  corruption  in  its  strong  holds ;  no  one 
which  so  thoroufl>hly  prohibits  a  lazy  Christian 
from  uniting  a  life  of  sinful  indulgence  with  an 
outward  profession  of  piety. 

Bragrwoll  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about 
the  matter  in  earnest ;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own 
strength  :  he  never  thought  of  applying  for  as- 
sistatico  to  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom ;  to  Him 
who  fifivclh  might  to  them  who  have  no  strength. 
Unluckily,  the  very  day  Mr.  Worthy  took  leave, 
there  happened  to  be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next 
town,  on  account  of  the  assizes.  An  assize-ball, 
courteous  reader !  is  a  scene  to  which  gentle- 
men and  ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow-crea- 
turcs,  by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert  them- 
selves with  feasting  and  drinking,  while  un- 
happy  wretches  are  receiving  sentence  of  death. 

To  this  ball  Miss  Bragwell  went,  dressed  out 
with  a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring  out  on 
her  head,  in  addition  to  her  own  ornaments,  the 
whole  band.box  of  feathers,  beads,  and  flowers, 
her  sister  had  lef\  behind  her.  While  she  was 
at  the  ball  her  father  formed  many  plans  of  re- 
ligious reformation  ;  he  talked  of  lessening  his 
business,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for 
devotion;  though  not  just  now,  while  the  mar- 
kcts  wore  so  hi^h  ;  and  then  he  began  to  think 
of  scndinjT  a  handsome  suhjcriptio.i  to  tho  In- 
firmary ;  tliongh,  on  second  thourrhts  he  con- 
cluded he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  but  might  as 
well  leave  it  in  his  will ;  though  to  give,  and  re- 


pent, and  reform,  were  three  things  he  was  bent 
upon.  But  when  his  daughter  came  home  «t 
night  so  happy  and  so  fine !  and  telling  how  she 
had  dance.d  with  squire  Squeeze,  the  great  oora 
contractor,  and  how  many  fine  things  he  had 
said  to  her,  Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  spirit  of 
the  world  return  in  its  full  force.  A  marria^ 
with  Mr.  Dashall  Squeeze,  the  contract(»r,  was 
beyond  his  hopes;  tor  Mr.  Squeeze  was  su{v 
posed  from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  gi 
rich  during  the  war. 

As  for  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  up  as  moch 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  dances 
as  he  desired ;  he  was  convinced  there  would 
be  no  money  wanting ;  for  Miss  Bragwell,  who 
was  now  looked  on  as  an  only  child,  must  needs 
be  a  great  fortune,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  was  too 
much  used  to  advantageous  contracts  to  let  tfait 
slip.  As  he  was  gaudUy  dressed,  and  possesw^ 
all  the  arts  of  ^gar  flattery.  Miss  Bragwell 
eagerly  caught  at  his  proposal  to  wait  on  her 
fkUier  next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  after 
Bragwell*8  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting  mo- 
ney, a  fine  dashing  fSslIow  at  spending  it.  He 
told  his  wife  that  this  was  the  very  sort  of  man 
for  his  daughter ;  for  he  got  money  like  a  Jew 
and  spent  it  like  a  prince ;  but  whether  it  was 
fairly  got,  or  wisely  spent,  he  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  inquire.  Mrs.  BragwcU 
was  not  so  run  away  with  by  appearances,  but 
that  she  desired  her  husband  to  be  careful,  and 
make  himself  quite  sure  it  was  tho  right  Mr. 
Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But  being  assure^ 
by  her  husband  that  Betsey  would  certainly 
keep  her  carriage,  she  never  gave  herself  one 
thought  with  what  sort  of  a  man  she  was  to  ride 
in  it  To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  in 
her  own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human 
happiness,  and  drove  the  other  daughter  quite 
out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  *.vas  celebrated 
with  great  splendour,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ss'jueezo 
set  off  for  London,  where  they  had  taken  a 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he  had 
any  other  daughter ;  and  if  some  thoughts  of 
the  resolutions  he  had  made  of  entering  oa  a 
more  religious  course  would  sometimes  f  )rcc 
themselves  upon  him,  they  were  put  off,  like  the 
repentance  of  Felix,  to  a  more  convenient  sfason; 
and  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  grandchild, 
he  became  more  worldly  and  more  anibii<uu8 
than  ever ;  thinking  this  a  just  pretence  for  add- 
ing house  to  house,  and  field  to  field.  And  there 
is  no  stratagem  by  which  men  more  fauillj  de- 
ceive themselves,  than  when  thry  make  even 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapin*",  or 
that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  covetousncss 
is  the  true  motive.  Whenever  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Mr.  Worthy  about  tho  wealth,  tho  ijay- 
ety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stjuecze, 
that  faithful  friend  honestly  reminded  him  of 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  greatness, 
and  the  error  he  had  been  guilty  of  in  nnrry  Ing 
his  daughter  before  he  had  taken  time  to  in- 
quire into  the  real  character  of  tlic  rnriu,  siyiiig, 
that  he  could  not  help  forebodino:  th.a  thi'  hap- 
piness  of  a  match  made  at  a  ball  nii^'ht  havt^  an 
untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid  dir.va 
a  larger  fortune  than  was  prudent,  for  fear  Mc 
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Qqaerae  shoald  flj  off,  yet  he  was  surprised  to 
Kcevse  very  soon  a  pressing  letter  from  him,  dc- 
nriog  him  to  advance  a  considerable  sum,  as  he 
kid  the  ofifer  of^pb  adviintageoas  purchase, 
vEich  he  most  lose  foi  want  of  money,  firag- 
vell  vu  staggered,  and  refused  to  comply  ;  but 
bu  rife  loid  him  he  miist  not  be  shabby  to  snch 
1  gentleman  as  squire  Squeeze ;  for  that  s^e 
beard  on  all  sides  such  accounts  of  their  grandeur, 
tl^ir  feasts,  their  carriages,  and  their  liveries, 
Uut  she  and  her  husband  ought  even  to  deny 
th^nselves  comforts  to  oblige  such  a  generous 
Nn,  who  did  all  this  in  honour  of  their  daugh* 
ter ;  besides,  if  be  did  not  send  the  money  soon, 
they  might  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  coach, 
and  then  she  riiould  never  be  able  to  show  her 
face  again.  At  length  Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him 
the  money  on  his  bond;  he  knew  Squeeze's  in- 
oome  was  large ;  for  he  had  carefully  inquired 
mto  this  particular,  and  for  the  rest  he  took  his 
vord.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also  got  great  presents 
from  her  mother,  by  representing  to  her  how 
expeaiiiTely  tbey  were  forced  to  live  to  keep  up 
their  credit,  and  what  honour  she  was  confer- 
no^  on  the  family  of  the  Bragwells,  by  spend- 
ing tijeir  money  in  such  grand  company. 
Among  many  other  letters  she  wrote  her  the 
&l]u«ing: 

'  TO  MRS.  BRAGWELL. 

'  You  can't  imagine,  dear  mother,  how  charm- 
Kiflj  we  live. — I  lie  a- bed  almost  all  day,  and 
la  Gp  ail  night ;  but  it  is  n^ver  dark  for  all 
ihl,  fat  we  b^m  such  numbers  of  candles  all  at 
cace,  that  the  sun  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
Uodoo.  Tiien  I  am  so  happy  !  for  we  are  never 
fiiet  a  moment,  Sundays  or  working-days ;  nay, 
i  sitottki  not  know  which  was  which,  only  that 
«c  Uw  most  pleasure  on  a  Sunday ;  because 
A  is  the  only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing 
to  (b  bat  to  divert  themselves.  Then  the  great 
idisM  are  all  so  kind,  and  so  good ;  th»y  have  not 
iVit  of  pride,  for  they  will  come  and  eat  and 
iaak^  and  win  my  money,  just  as  if  I  was  their 
£^il:  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  cold,  they  are  so 
^T  oabappv  that  tbey  send  to  know  how  I  do ; 
t^  though  I  suppose  they  cant  rest  till  the  fbot- 
"^u  has  told  them,  yet  they  aro  so  polite,  that 
i:'I  hare  been  dying  they  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ka  it  the  next  time  we  meet,  ana  not  to  know 
^  they  have  seen  me  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they 
ire  true  friends ;  and  for  ever  smiling,  and  so 
^'J  of  one  another,  that  they  like  to  meet  and 
^■/'Y  one  another's  company  by  hundreds,  and 
<i>aye  think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  shall  ne- 
^  t»  tired  of  such  a  delightful  life. 
'  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

*Brrs£7  Squkrzs.* 

Toe  »tyle  of  her  letters,  however,  altered  in  a 
'^9  months.  She  owned  that  though  things 
•"-nt  on  fifayer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  she 
'^ciy  evor  saw  her  husband,  except  her  house 
'i^  f'lU  of  company  and  cards,  or  dancing  was 
ric^r  on  ;  that  he  was  oflen  so  busy  abroad  ho 
■"^li  not  coino  home  all  niffht ;  that  he  always 
'^7owcd  the  money  her  mother  sent  jier  when 
-e  vns  going  out  on  this  nightly  business ;  and 
i^  th»:  last  time  she  had  asked  him  for  money 
M  toned  auid  swore,  and  bid  her  apply  to  the 


old  farmer  and  his  rib^  who  were  made  of  mo- 
ney. This  letter  Mrs.  Bragwell  concealed  from 
her  husband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  overcharge  of 
some  thousand  pounds  in  one  article,  lost  hu 
contract ;  he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to 
government,  and  his  accounts  most  be  msde  up 
immediately.  This  was  impossible  ;  he  had  no* 
only  spent  his  large  income,  without  making 
any  provision  for  his  family,  but  had  contracted 
heavy  debts  by  gaming  and  other  vices.  His 
creditors  poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to 
Bragwell  to  borrow  another  sum ;  but  without 
hintmg  at  the  loss  of  his  contract.  These  re- 
peated demands  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that 
instead  of  sending  him  the  money,  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  secretly  to  London,  and  judge  by 
his  own  eyes  how  thitigs  were  going  on,  as  his 
mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He  got  to  Mr. 
Squeezers  house  about  eleven  at  night,  and 
knocked  gently,  concluding  that  they  must 
needs  be  gone  to  bed.  But  what  was  his  asto- 
nishment to  find  the  hall  was  full  of  men ;  he 
pushed  through  in  spite  of  them,  though  to  his 
great  surprise  they  insisted  on  knowing  his 
name,  saying  they  must  carry  it  to  their  lady. 
This  affronted  him  :  he  refused,  saying,  *  It  is 
not  becaase  I  am  ashamed  of  my  name,  it  will 
pass  for  thousands  in  any  market  in  the  west  of 
England.  Is  this  your  London  manners,  not  to 
let  a  man  of  my  credit  in  without  knowing  his 
name  indeed  !*  What  was  his  arhazement  to 
see  every  room  as  full  of  card-tables  and  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  as  it  would  hold.  Ail  was 
so  light,  and  so  gay  and  so  festive  and  so  grand, 
that  he  reproached  himself  tor  his  suspicions, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  resolved 
secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five  hundred 
pounds  to  help  to  keep  up  so  much  grandeur 
and  happiness.  At  length  seeing  a  footman  he 
knew,  he  asked  him  where  were  his  master  and 
mistress,  for  he  could  not  pick  them  out  among 
the  company ;  or  rather  his  ideas  were  so  con- 
fused with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not. 
The  man  said,  that  his  master  had  just  sent  for 
his  lady  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  well.  Mr.  Bragwell  said  he  would  go  up 
himself  and  look  for  his  daughter,  as  he  could 
not  speak  so  freely  to  her  before  all  that  com- 
pany. 

He  went  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  its  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  with 
some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling  noise  with- 
in, and  again  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open 
the  door.  At  this  the  noise  increased,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  was  struck  to  Uie  heart  at  the  sound 
of  a  pistol  from  within.  He  now  kicked  uo  vio- 
lently against  the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when 
the  first  sight  he  saw  was  his  daughter  falling  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dyingr  by  a 
shot  from  a  pistol  which  was  dropping  out  of 
his  hand.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  not  the  only  per- 
son whom  the  sound  of  the  pistol  had  alarmed. 
The  servants,  the  company,  all  h*^:ird  it,  and  all 
ran  up  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Those  who  had 
the  best  of  the  game  took  care  to  bring  up  their 
tricks  in  their  hands,  Imving  had  the  prudence 
to  leave  the  very  low  who  could  be  trusted,  to 
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watch  the  stakes,  while  those  who  had  a  pros- 
pect of  losing  profited  by  the  confusion,  and 
threw  up  their  cards.  All  was  dismay  and  ter- 
ror. Some  ran  for  a  surgeon,  others  examined 
the  dying  man ;  some  removed  Mrs.  Squeeze  to 
her  bed,  while  poor  Bragwell  could  neither  see 
nor  hear,  nor  do  any  thing,  One  of  the  com- 
pany took  up  a  letter  which  lay  open  upon  the 
table,  and  was  addressed  to  him ;  they  read  it, 
hoping  it  might  explain  the  horrid  mystery.  It 
was  as  foUows : 

*  TO  MR.  BRAOWEU. 

*Sir — Fetch  home  your  daughter;  I  have 
ruined  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  which  she 
every  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  have  lost 
my  contract.  My  debts  are  immense.  You  refuse 
me  money  ;  I  mdst  die  then ;  but  I  will  die  like  a 
man  of  spirit.  They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison  ;  I 
have  two  executions  in  my  house ;  but  I  have  ten 
card-tables  in  iL  I  would  die  as  I  have  lived. 
I  invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk  hard 
since  dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  dreadful 
deed.  My  wife  refuses  to  write  to  you  for  an- 
other thousand,  and  she  must  take  the  conse^ 
quences.  Vanity  has  been  my  ruin;  it  has 
caused  all  my  crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to 
live  beyond  his  income  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He 
can  never  say  to  himself.  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.  Vanity  led  me  to  commit 
acts  of  rapine,  that  I  might  live  in  splendour  ; 
vanitv  mak^s  me  commit  self-murder,  because 
I  will  not  live  in  poverty.  The  new  philosophy 
says,  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep;  but  the 
new  philosophy  lies.  Do  you  take  heed ;  it  is 
too  late  for  me :  the  dreadful  gulf  yawns  to 
swallow  me ;  I  plunge  into  perdition  :  there  is 
no  repentance^  in  the  grave,  no  hope  in  hell. 

Year's,  ^c. 

*  Dashall  Sqdeeze.* 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Brag- 
well  remaining  almost  without  speech  or  motion, 
the  company  began  to  think  of  retiring,  much 
out  of  humour  at  havin?  their  party  so  dis- 
agreeably  broken  up:  they  comforted  them- 
selves, however,  that  it  was  go  early  (for  it  was 
now  scarcely  twelve)  they  could  finish  their 
evening  at  another  party  or  two ;  so  completely 
do  habits  of  pleature,  as  it  is  called,  harden  the 
heart,  and  steel  it  not  only  against  virtuous  im- 
pressions, but  against  natural  feelings!  Now 
It  was,  that  those  who  had  nightly  rioted  at  the 
expense  of  these  wretched  people,  were  the  first 
to  abuse  them.  Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was 
made  to  this  poor  forlorn  woman ;  not  a  word 
of  kindness  or  of  pity ;  nothing  but  censure  was 
now  heard.  *Why  must  these  upstarts  ape 
people  of  quality  7*  though  as  long  as  these  up- 
starts could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity  and  their 
bad  character  hud  never  been  produced  against 
them.  *  As  long  as  thou  dost  well  unto  thy- 
self, men  shall  speak  good  of  thee.*  One  guest 
who,  unluckily,  had  no  other  house  to  go  to, 
coolly  said,  as  he  walked  off,  *  Squeeze  might  as 
well  have  put  off  shooting  himself  till  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  monstrously  provoking  that  he 
could  not  wait  an  hour  or  two.* 

As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  seized,  Mr. 
•Bragwer  prevailed  on  his  miserable  daughter, 


weak  as  she  was,  next  morning  to  set  out  witfe 
him  to  the  country.  His  acquaintance  with 
polite  life  was  short,  bat  ^  bad  seen  a  great 
deal  in  a  little  time.  The^ad  a  slow  and  sad 
journey.  In  about  a  week,  Mrs.  Sque^  lay-in 
of  a  dead  child ;  she  herself  languished  a  few 
days,  and  then  died ;  and  the  afflicted  parents 
saw  the  two  darling  objects  of  their  ambition, 
for  whose  sakes  they  had  made  too  muck  ha$tt 
to  be  rtcA,  carried -to  the  land  where  all  thin^ 
are  forgotten.  Mrs.  Bragweirs  grief,  like  her 
other  passions,  was  extravagant;  and  poor 
BragwelPs  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  hj 
self-reproach,  that  he  would  quite  have  sunk  un- 
der it,  had  he  not  thought  of  his  old  cx}icdicnt 
in  distress,  that  of  sending  for  Mr.  Woitiijr  to 
comfbrt  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy's  way,  to  warn  people  of 
those  misfortunes  which  ne   saw  their  laulu 
must  needs  bring  on  them ;  but  not  to  rviTiKich 
or  desert  them   when   the  misfortunes  cau>e. 
He  had  never  been  near  Bragwell,  during'  uh« 
short  but  flourishing  reign  of  the  Squeezc» ;  for 
he  knew  that  prosperity  made  the  cars  deaf  ar>d 
the  heart  hard  to  counsel ;  but  as  soon  as  iie 
heard  his  friend  was  in  troubio,  he  set  out  to 
go  to  him.     Bragwell  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
tears  when  he  saw  him,  and  when  he  could 
speak,  said,  *  This  trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear.' 
Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
when  he  was  a  litUe  composed,  said,  *  I  will  tell 
you  a  short  story — There  was  in  ancient  times 
a  famous  man  who  was  a  slave.     His  master, 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him  a 
bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  he  ate  it  up 
without  one  word  of  complaint — "  How  was  it 
possible,*'  said  the  master, "  for  you  to  eat  so 
very  nauseous  and  disagreeable  a  fruit  f'— The 
slave  replied, "  My  good  master,  I  have  received 
so  many  favours  from  your  bounty,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  I  should  once  in  my  lite  oat  one  bit. 
ter  melon  from  your  hands." — ^This  generous 
answer  so  struck  the  master,  that  the  history 
says  he  gave  him  his  liberty.     With  such  sub. 
missive  sentiments,  my  friend,  should  man  re 
ceive  his  portion  of  sufferings  from  God,  from 
whom  he  receives  so  many  blessing^s.    You  in 
particular  have  received  "much  good  at  the 
band  of  God,  shaJl  you  not  receive  evil  aUo  ?"  ' 

»0 !  Mr.  Worthy  !'  said  Bragwell,  this  blow 
is  too  heavy  for  me,  I  cannot  survive  tliis  sliock ) 
I  do  not  desire  it,  I  only  wish  to  die.' — *  We 
are  very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dying  when  we  are 
least  fit  for  it,  said  Worthy.  *  This  is  not  tb< 
language  of  that  submission  which  makes  ui 
prepare  for  death;  but  of  that  despair  whicil 
makes  us  out  of  humour  with  life.  O !  Mr.  Brag 
well !  you  are  indeed  disappointed  of  the  granc 
ends  which  made  life  so  delightful  to  you ;  bui 
till  your  heart  is  hambled,  till  you  are  brough 
to  a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  you  are  brooi^h 
to  see  what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  you  can  hav< 
no  hope  in  death.  You  think  you  have  no  busi 
ncss  on  earth,  because  those  for  whose  sake  yoi 
too  eagerly  heaped  ap  riches  are  no  more.  Bq 
is  there  not  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  sorai 
afilicted  being  whom  you  may  yet  relieve,  sonii 
modest  merit  which  you  may  brinor  forward 
some  helpless  creature  you  may  savo  by  vou 
advice,  some  perishing  Christian  you  may  sui 
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tun  by  jour  wealth  7  When  yoa  have  no  eins 
cf  joar  own  to  repent  of^  no  mercies  of  Grod  to 
beibftnkful  ibr,  no  miseries  of  others  to  relieve, 
tka^vkd  not  till  then,  I  consent  jou  should 
■nk  down  in  despair,  and  call  on  death  to  re- 

Mr.  Worthy  attended  his  afflicted  friend  to 

tbe  fanenl  of  his  onhappy  daughter  and  her 

babe.   The  solemn  service,  the  committing  his 

ktegay  and  beautiful  daughter  to  darkness,  to 

worms,  and  to  corruption ; — the  sight  of  the 

dead  in&nt,  for  whose  sake  he  had  resumed  all 

his  schemes  of  ranily  and  covetousness,  when 

he  thought  he  had  got  the  better  of  them ; — the 

nclaodiolyeoohction  that  all  human  prosperity 

ends  ia  ashes  to  asheSj  and  dust  to  dutt^  has 

broo^htdomi  Mr.  Bragwell's  self-sufflcient  and 

haoj^M/  soqI  into  something  of  that  humble 

fiame  in  vhich  Mr.  Worthy  had  wished  to  see 

it  As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  he  was  be- 

ginnioir  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for  fix- 

nj^  tbtte  setiotts  impressions,  when  they  were 

snsemoabljf  interrupted  by  the  parish  officer, 

who  came  to  ask  Mr.  Bragwell  wha(  he  was  to 

i)wtth  a  poor  dying  woman  who  was  .travelling 

tiscoantry  with  her  child,  and  was  taken  in  a 

& Bader the charch-yard  wall?  *At  first  they 

thw^t  she  was  dead,*  said  the  man,  *  but  find- 

^ii6  still  breathed,  they  have  carried  her  into 

tile  workhouse  till  she  could  give  some  account 

rfhenelf; 

Xr.  Bn^well  was  impatient  at  the  interrnp- 

^  which  was  indeed  unseasonable,  and  told 

'k  man  that  he  was  at  that  time  too  much 

welcome  by  sorrow  to  attend  to  business,  but 

ievoold  give  him  an  answer  to-morrow.    *But, 

zr  friend,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *'  the  poor  woman 

^J  die  to-ni?ht ;  your  mind  is  indeed  not  in  a 

^  for  worldly  business ;  but  there  is  no  sor- 

lot  too  grreat  to  forbid  our  attending  the  calls 

^<^T.  An  act  of  Christian  charity  will  not 

^h,  bat  improve  the  seriousness  of  your 

9^;  and  though  you  cannot  dry  your  own 

'^n.God  may  in  great  mercy  permit  you  to 

^  iboM  of  another.    This  may  be  one  of  those 

^'^sioas  Ibr  which  I  told  you  life  was  worth 

^f.   Do  let  us  see  this  woman.* — Brag. 

f^  was  not  in  a  state  either  to  consent  or  re- 

7>i  and  his  friend  drew  him  to  the  workhouse, 

<^tthc  door  of  which  stood  a  crowd  of  people. 

^  is  not  dead,*  said  one,  *  she  moves  her 

aid.'— 'But  she  wants  air,*  said  all  of  them, 

^  they  all,  according  to  custom,  pushed  so 

^*  npon  her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 

P^wy.    A  fine  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old 

^  by  her,  crying, '  Mammy  is  dead,  mammy 

Xanred.'  Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor 

*-:^iun,  holding  his  friend  by  the  arm  :  in  or- 

^  lo  |^i?e  her  air  he  untied  a  large  black  bon- 

^  which  hid  her  fiice,  when  Mr.  Bragwell,  at 

^  moment  casting  his  eyes  on  her  saw  in  this 

*^  stranger  the  face  of  his  own  runaway 

'•^^*hter,  Mrs.  Incle.    He  groaned,  but  could 

^  'peak ;  and  as  he  was  turning  away  to  con- 

'^  iiis  anguish,  the  little  boy  fondly  caught 

^  of  his  hand,  lisping  out, — *■  O  stay  and  give 

^ny  some  bread  !*    His  heart  yearned  to- 

^  the  child ;  he  grasped  his  little  baud  in 

^  while  he  sorrowfully  said  to  Mr.  Worthy, 

nbtoo  m'jjh,  send  away  the  people.    It  is 


I  my  dear  naughty  child ;  *  my  panighmeni  is 
greater  than  I  can  bear*  *  Mr.  Worthy  desired 
the  people  to  go  and  leave  the  stranger  to  them ; 
but  by  this  time  she  was  no  stranger  to  any 
of  them.  Pale  and  meagre  as  was  her  face, 
and  poor  and  shabby  as  was  her  dress,  the  proud 
and  flaunting  Miss  Polly  Bragwell  was  easily 
known  by  every  one  present  They  went  away 
but  with  the  mean  revenge  of  little  minds,  the} 
paid  themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the  airs  and 
insolence  they  had  once  endured  from  her.— 
*■  Pride  must  have  a  fall,*  said  one.  *  I  remem- 
ber when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to  a  poor 
body,*  said  another.  *  Where  are  her  flounces 
and  furbelows  now  7  It  is  come  home  to  her  at 
last :  her  child  looks  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  worst  bit  she  formerly  denied  us.* 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk| 
into  an  old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind^ 
and  groaned  out,  *  Lord,  forgive  my  hard  heart ! 
Lord,  subdue  my  proud  heart,  create  a  clean 
heart,  O  Ood !  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me.*  This  was  perhaps  the  first  words  of  genu- 
ine prayer  he  had  ever  offered  up  in  his  whole 
life.  Worthy  overheard  it,  and  in  his  heart  re- 
joiced ;  but  this  was  not  a  time  fur  talking,  but 
doing.  He  asked  Bragwell  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  now 
seemed  to  recover  fast,  but  she  did  not  see  them, 
for  they  were  behind.  She  embraced  her  boy, 
and  faintly  said,  *  My  child  what  shall  we  do  ? 
/  toiU  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  say  snto 
him,  father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  theeJ*  This  was  a  joyful  sound  to  Mr. 
Worthy,  who  was  inclined  to  hope  that  hez 
heart  might  be  as  much  changed  for  the  bet 
ter  as  her  circumstances  were  altered  for  the 
worse ;  and  he  valued  the  goods  of  fortune  so 
little,  and  contrition  of  soul  so  much,  that  he 
began  to  think  tho  change  on  the  whole  might 
be  a  happy  one.  The  boy  then  sprung  from  nib 
mother,  and  ran  to  Bragwell,  saying,  *  Do  be 
good  to  mammy.'  Mrs.  Incle  looking  round, 
nowjperceived  her  father;  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
saying,  *  O  forgive  your  guilty  child,  and  save 
your  mnocent  one  from  starvincr** — Bragwell 
sunk  down  by  her,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive 
both  her  and  himself  in  terms  of  genuine  sor- 
row. To  hear  words  of  real  penitence  and 
heart-felt  prayer  from  this  once  high-minded 
father  and  vain  daughter,  was  music  to  Wor- 
thy *6  ears,  who  thought  this  moment  of  out- 
ward  misery  was  the  only  joyful  one  he  had 
ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell  family. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfere,  but  to  let 
the  father*s  own  feelings  work  out  the  way  into 
which  he  was  to  act 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to  his 
own  house,  holding  the  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
and  pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the  feeble 
steps  of  his  daughter,  who  once  more  entered 
her  father's  doors ;  but  the  dread  of  seeing  her 
mother  quite  overpowered  her. — Mrs.  Bragwell*! 
heart  was  not  changed,  but  sorrow  had  weak- 
ened her  powers  of  resistance ;  and  she  rather 
suffered  her  daughter  to  come  in,  than  gave  her 
a  kind  reception.  She  was  more  astonished 
than  pleased ;  and  even  in  this  trying  moment, 
was  more  disgusted  with  the  little  boy*s  mean 
clothes,  than  delighted  with  his  rosv  face.    As 
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floon  as  she  was  a  little  recovered,  Mr.  Brag- 
well  desired  his  daughter  to  tcli  him  how  she 
happened  to  be  at  that  place  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  voice  she  began ;  *■  My  tale,  sir,  is 
short,  but  mournful.* — Now,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  my  riders  must  wait  for  this  short,  but 
mournful  tale,  a  little  longer. 


PART  VII. 

MRS.  INCI«E*S  8T0RT. 

1  LEFT  your  house  dear  father,*  said  Mrs. 
Incle,  *  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  triumph.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  great  man,  who 
put  on  that  disguise  to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge 
then  what  I  felt  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im- 
postor, who  wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care 
for  me.  This  discovery,  though  it  mortified, 
did  not  humble  me.  I  had  neither  affection  to 
bear  with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor 
religion  to  improve  by  the  disappointment  I 
have  found  that  change  of  circumstances  docs 
not  change  the  heart,  till  God  is  pleased  to  do 
it  My  misfortune  only  taught  me  to  rebel 
more  against  him.  I  thought  God  unjust;  I 
accused  my  father,  I  was  envious  of.  my  sister, 
I  hated  my  husband ;  but  never  once  did  I  blame 
myself. 

*  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  subsis- 
tence by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme  of 
idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.  He  would 
follow  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fid- 
dle at  a  fair.  He  was  always  taunting  me  for 
that  gentility  on  which  I  so  much  valued  my. 
self- — *  If  I  had  married  a  poor  working  girl,* 
said  he,  she  could  now  have  ^ot  her  bread; 
but  a  fine  lady  without  money  is  a  disgrace  to 
herself^  a  burthen  to  her  husband,  and  a  plague 
to  society.*  Every  trial  which  affection  might 
have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity : 
at  length  my  husband  was  detected  in  using 
false  dice ;  he  fought  with  his  accuser,  both  1^p^e 
seized  by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was 
now  lefl  to  the  wide  world  ;  and  miserable  as  I 
had  thought  myself  before,  I  soon  found  there 
were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was  near 
my  time,  without  bread  for  myself,  or  hope  for 
my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the 
village  where  I  had  heard  my  husband  say  his 
friends  lived.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  my  proud 
neart  to  stoop  to  those  low  people ;  but  hunger  is 
not  delicate,  and  I  was  near  perishing.  My 
husband*s  parents  received  me  kindly,  saying, 
that  though  they  had  nothing  but  what  they 
earned  by  their  labour,  yet  I  was  welcome  to 
share  their  hard  fare ;  for  they  trusted  that  God 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  also. — They 
gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cottage,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  many  necessaries,  which  they 
denied  themselves.* 

» O !  my  child !'  interrupted  Bragwell,  •  every 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich 
parents  lefl  thee  to  starve.* 

*How  shall  I  own,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
that  all  this  goodness  could  not  soften  my 
heart ;  for  God  had  not  yet  touched  it  I  re- 
ceived all  their  kindness  as  a  favour  done  to 


them  ;  and  thought  them  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and  merit  of 
their  daughter-in-law.  When  my  father  brought 
me  home  any  little  dainty  which  he  could  pick 
up,  and  my  mother  kindly  dressed  it  for  me,  I 
would  not  condescend  to  eat  it  with  them,  but 
devoured  it  sullenly  in  my  little  garret  alone ' 
suffering  them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thing 
I  wanted.  As  my  haughty  behaviour  was  not 
likely  to  gain  their  affection,  it  was  plain  they 
did  not  love  me  :  and  as  I  had  no  notion  that 
tliere  were  any  motives  to  good  actions  but 
fondness,  or  self-interest,  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  could  make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  for  of 
the  powerful  and  constraining  law  of  Christiao 
charity  I  was  quite  ignorant.  To  cheat  the 
weary  hours,  I  looked  about  for  some  books,  and 
found,  among  a  few  others  of  the  same  cast, 
*  Doddridge*s  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul.*  But  all  those  sort  of  books  were  ad- 
dressed to  sinnert ;  now  as  I  knew  I  was  not  a 
sinner,  I  threw  them  away  in  disgust  Indeed 
they  were  ill  suited  to  a  taste  formed  by  playt 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace  my 
ruin;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never  have 
been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run  away, 
had  not  ray  heart  been  tainted  and  my  imagina- 
tion inflamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

*  At  length  my  little  (reorge  was  born.  Thie 
added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brought  on  this  pooi 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  Uieir  kindness . 
and  we  continued  to  share  their  scanty  fare 
without  any  upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  an^ 
gratitude  on  mine.  Even  this  poor  baby  did 
not  soften  my  heart ;  I  wept  over  him,  indeed, 
day  and  night,  but  they  were  tears  of  despair , 
I  was  always  idle,  and  wasted  those  hours  in 
sinful  murmurs  at  his  fate,  which  I  should 
have  employed  in  trying  to  maintain  him. 
Hardship,  grief,  and  impatience,  at  length 
brought  on  a  fever.  Death  seemed  now  at 
hand,  anfl  I  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  iu  the 
thought  of  being  rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which 
I  fear  was  added  a  sullen  joy,  to  think  tiiat 
you,  sir,  and  my  mother,  would  be  plagued 
to  hear  of  my  death  when  it  would  be  too 
late;  and  in  this  your  grief  I  anticipated  a 
gloomy  sort  of  revenge.  But  it  pleased  my 
merciful  God  not  to  let  me  thus  perish  in  my 
sins.  My  poor  mother-in-law  sent  for  a  good 
clergyman,  who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  d^ing 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  forcibly, 
that  t  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dreadful 
precipice  I  stood.  He  prayed  with  roe,  and 
for  me  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  God,  who  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  bis  own  glory 
in  awakening  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  was  pleased  of  his  free  grace,  to  open 
my  blind  eyes,  and  soften  my  stony  heart.  I 
saw  myself  a  sinner,  and  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  poverty  and  disgrace  I  now  suffered  appear- 
ed as  nothing.  To  a  soul  convinced  of  sin,  tho 
news  of  a  Redeemer  was  a  joyful  sound.  In- 
stead of  reproaching  Providence,  or  blaniiu;r 
my  parents,  or  abusing  my  husband,  I  novi 
learnt  to  condemn  myself^  to  adore  that  God  who 
had  not  cut  mo  off  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray  for 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  time  to 
come.    I  now  desired  to  submit  to  penury  and 
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kao^r,  so  that  I  might  bat  live  in  the  fear  of 
God  in  this  world,  and  enjoy  his  favour  in  the 
oexL  I  now  learnt  to  compare  my  present 
li^t  salferingv,  the  consequence  of  my  own  sin, 
vith  those  bitter  sufferings  of  my  Saviour,  which 
he  emiured  for  my  sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of 
xorinurtn^.  Bat  self.ignorance,  conceit,  and 
lanity  were  so  rooted  in  roe,  that  my  progress 
V14  very  gradual,  and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  feel 
how  much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keeps 
do7n  the  growth  of  reii^ion  in  the  heart,  even 
ifter  the  principle  itself  nas  begun  to  take  root. 
I  was  so  igooitnt  of  divine  thing^s,  that  I  hardly 
knew  words  to  frame  a  prayer ;  but  when  I  got 
acquainted  with  the  Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how 
to  poor  oat  (be  fulness  of  my  heart,  while  in 
the  Gospel  I  rejoiced  to  see  what  great  things 
Sod  had  done  for  my  soul. 

*  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the  shelf 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  ;*  and  oh  !  with 
vhil  nsw  eyes  did  I  read  it  I  I  now  saw  clearly, 
tbat  not  only  the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  the 
marderer  and  the  adulterer  are  sinners,  for  that 
I  knew  before;  but  I  found  thatthe  unbeliever, 
tbe  &-e>!ftsh,  the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all, 
in  short,  who  live  without  Grod  in  the  world,  are 
Bna?n>.  I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I 
met  with  to  my  husband,  or  my  father  ;  or  other 
pGOfle,  as  I  used  to  do ;  bat  brought  them  home 
ta  mpclt  In  this  book  I  traced,  with  strong 
enqtioDs  and  close  self-application,  the  sinner 
thiMfh  :ill  his  course ;  his  first  awakening,  his 
earmciions,  repentance,  joys,  sorrows,  back- 
ifidinjr,  and  recovery,  despondency,  and  delight, 
ta  a  triornphant  death-bed ;  and  God  was  pleased 
tj  Kike  it  a  chief  instrument  in  bringing  me  to 
ainwEir.  *  Here  it  is,'  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
cnjin^  her  little  bundle,  and  takine  out  a  book ; 
'iccfpt  it,  ray  dear  father,  and  I  will  pray  that 
&>d  T.ay  blcjis  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done  to  me. 

*Wien  1  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 

By  time  irith  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 

v'n  their  aficction.     I  was  surprised  to  find 

^  bad  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 

ti^rv.  poor  people  could   have;  but,  indeed, 

*^lj  persons  do  not  know  how  much  religion, 

vhils  it  mends  the  heart,  enlightens  the  un- 

»rrt.nding  also.     I  now  regretted  the  even- 

i^r  1  had  wasted  in  my  solitary  garret,  when 

I  C!?^ht  have  passed  thorn  in  reading  the  Bible 

rth  these  good  folks.     Tliis  was  their  refresh- 

«*  cordial  afler  a  weary  day,  which  sweetened 

^  f'.ins  of  want  and  age.    I  one  day  express- 

^  mv  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband, 

'*>3  mn  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  turn- 

?-9ut  so  ill :  the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears, 

I  ff-\T  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Eli ; 

"T  li>re  was  of  the  wrong  sort.     Alas !  like 

'ia  v^  honoured  our  son  more  than  God^  and 

***i  }as  smitten  us  for  it.     We  showed  him  by 

:r  pxam pie,  what  was  right;  but  through  a 

«9p  indulgence,  we  did  not  correct  him  for 

^^t  was  wrong.     We  were  blind  to  his  faults. 

it:  ir-is  a  handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts : 

'f  t'lok    loo  much  delight  in  these  outward 

'•■'  biTB.     He  Boon  got  above  our  management, 

'V  becanoe  vain,  idle,  and  extravagant;  and 

•  fn  we  sought  to  restrain  hrm,  it  was  then 

-'.  hte.     Wc  humbled  ourselves  before  God ; 

ta  i>e  was  pleased  to  make  our  sin  become  its 


own  punishment  Timothy  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond  for  a  mis- 
demeanoar ;  afler  which  we  never  saw  him,  but 
have  oflen  heard  of  him  changing  from  one 
idle  way  of  life  to  another ;  unstable  as  leatery 
he  has  tieen  a  footman ,  a  soldier,  a  shopman,  a 
gambler,  and  a  strolling  actor.  With  deep  sor- 
row  we  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungoverned 
fondness;  that  lively  and  sharp  wit,  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  such  a  variety  of 
wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had  used  him  to  boar 
reproof  in  h^s  youth,  have  enabled  him  to  have 
done  great  service  for  God  and  his  country. 
But  our  flattery  made  him  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit; and  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.  We  indulged  our  own  vanity,  and  have 
destroyed  his  soul.' 

Here  Mr.  Worthy^^topped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  the 
children  of  pious  parents  oflen  turned  out  so  ill, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  fre- 
quently something  of  this  sort  of  error  in  the 
bringing  them  up :  he  knew,  indeed,  some  in- 
stances to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  beat  means 
had  failed ;  but  he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the 
priest,  to  Incle  the  labourer,  much  more  than 
half  the  failures  of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to 
some  mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or 
sinful  indulgence  in  the  parents. 

*  I  now  looked  about,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
*in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
mother ;  regretting  more  heartily  than  she  did, 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  use. 
I  was  so  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God 
and  her,  that  I  offered  even  to  try  to  wash.'— 
*You  wash  !*  exclaimed  Bragwell,  starling  up 
with  great  emotion,  *  Heaven  forbid,  that  with 
such  a  fortune  and  education,  Miss  Bragwell 
should  be  seen  at  a  washing-tub.'  This  vain 
father,  who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  dislressei 
and  her  sins,  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  hei 
washing.  Mr?  Worthy  stopped  him,  saying, 
•  As  to  her  fortune,  you  know  you  refused  to 
give  her  any  ;  and  as  to  her  education,  you  see 
it  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing  bettor. 
I  am  sorry  you  do  not  sec  in  this  instance,  tho 
beauty  of  Christian  humility.  For  my  own 
part,  I  set  a  greater  value  on  such  an  active 
proof  of  it,  than  on  a  whole  volume  of  profes- 
sions.' — Mr.  Bragwell  did  not  quite  understand 
this,  and  Mrs.  Incle  went  on.  *  What  to  do  to 
get  a  penny  I  knew  not.  Making  of  filagree, 
or  fringe,  or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper. 
or  dancing  and  singing  was  of  no  use  in  our 
village.  The  shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  have 
taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts ; 
and  the  clergy nmn  could  have  got  me  a  nnrgery. 
maid's  place,  if  I  could  have  done  good  plain- 
work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts  to  learn 
to  spin  and  knit,  when  my  mother's  wheel  or 
knitting  lay  by,  but  I  spoiled  both  through  my 
ignorance.  At  last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the 
fine  netting  I  used  to  make  for  my  trimmings, 
and  it  stfuck  me  that  I  might  turn  this  to  some 
little  account.  I  procured  some  twine,  and 
worked  early  and  late  to  make  nets  for  fisher, 
men,  and  cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  plessed  that 
I  had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  show  my 
good  will  by  this  mean  work,  that  I  regretted  my 
I  little  George  was  not  big  enough  to  contribute 
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bis  share  to  our  support,  by  travelling  about  to 
sell  my  nets.* 

*  CabbagC'nets  !*  exclaimed  Bragwell ;  *  there 
is  no  bearing  this. — Cabbage-nets  !  My  grand- 
son hawk  cabbage-oets  !  How  could  you  think 
of  such  a  scandalous  thing  ?*  *■  Sir,*  said  Mrs. 
Incle  mildly,  *  I  am  now  convinced  that  nothing 
is  scandalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we 
were  in  want;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  this  mean  trade.* 
Mr.  Bragwell  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

*  In  the  mean  time  my  little  George  grew  a 
fine  boy ;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  had  given 
me  a  reward  for  many  sufferings.  Instead  of 
indulging  a  gloomy  distrust  about  the  fate  of  this 
child,  I  now  resigned  him  to  the  will  of  God. 
Instead  of  lamenting  because  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  rich,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  him  up  with 
such  notions  as  might  make  him  contented  to  be 
poor.  I  thought  if  I  could  subdue  all  vanity  and 
selfishness  in  him,  I  should  make  him  a  happier 
man  than  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  on  him  ; 
and  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  rewarded  for 
every  painful  act  of  self-denial,  by  the  future 
virtue  and  happiness  of  my  child.  Can  you  be- 
lieve it,  my  dear  father,  my  days  now  passed 
not  unhappily ;  I  worked  hard  all  day,  and  that 
alone  is  a  source  of  happiness  beyond  what  the 
idle  can  guess.  Afler  my  child  was  asleep  at 
night,  1  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  my  pa- 
rents, whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them.  We 
tlicn  thanked  God  over  our  frugal  supper  of  po- 
tatoes, and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the 
saints,  and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fare  a  luxury.  We  compared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their  bonds, 
and  imprisonment,  and  tortures;  and  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  murmur.  We  .then 
joined  in  prayer,  in  which  my  absent  parents 
and  my  husband  were  never  forgotten,  and  went 
to  rest  in  charity  with  the  whole  «world,  and  at 
peace  in  our  own  souls.* 

•Oh  I  my  forgiving  child!*  Interrupted  Mr. 
Bragwell,  sobbing  ;  *  and  didst  thou  really  pray 
for  thy  unnatural  father?  and  didst  thou  lay 
thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  ?  Then,  let  me  tell 
thee,  thou  wast  better  off  than  thy  mother  and 
I  were. — But  no  more  of  this ;  go  on.* 

*  Whether  my  father-in-law  had  worked  be- 
yond his  strength,  in  order  to  support  me  and 
my  child,  I  know  not,  but  he  was  taken  dan- 
gerously  ill.  While  he  lay  in  this  state,  he  re- 
ceived an  account  that  my  husband  was  dead 
in  the  West-Indies  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
has  carried  offsuch  numbers  of  our  countrymen: 
we  all  wept  together,  and  prayed  that  his  awful 
death  might  quicken  us  in  preparing  for  our 
own.  Tiiis  shock,  joined  to  the  fatigue  of  nursing 
her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor  mother 
to  death's  door.  I  nursed  them  both,  and  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I  had  to  bestow, 
my  attendance,  my  tears,  and  my  prayers.  I, 
who  was  once  so  nice  and  so  proud,  so  disdain- 
ful in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  so  impatient  un- 
der the  smallest  inconvenience,  was  now  enabled 
to  glorify  God  by  my  activity  and  by  my  sub- 
mission. Though  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  were 
enlarged,  I  cast  my  burthen  on  Him  who  cares  I 
fiir  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.    After  having  | 


watched  by  these  poor  people  the  whole  nighL 
I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my  dry  crust  and 
coarse  dish  of  tea,  without  a  murmur :  my  e reat- 
est  grief  was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  tne  in- 
fection to  mj^  dear  boy  ;  for  the  fever  was  now 
become  putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  between  my  dying  parents  and 
my  helpless  child.  To  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  seemed  to  *be  my  first  duty  ;  so  I  offered 
up  my  child  to  Him  who  is  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  he  in  mercy  spared  him  to 
me. 

'  The  cheerful  piety  with  which  these  good 
people  breathed  their  last,  proved  to  me,  that  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  the  pious  poor  com- 
monly meet  death,  is  the  ^rand  compensation 
made  them  by  Providence  ror  all  the  hardships 
of  their  Inferior  condition.  If  they  have  had  few 
joys  and  comforts  in  life  already,  and  have  still 
fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not  all  fully  made  up  to 
them  by  their  being  enabled  to  leave  this  world 
with  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and  without 
those  bitter  regrets  afler  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the 
worldly  rich?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitute, 
death  is  not  so  tsrrible  as  it  is  to  him  who  9iU 
at  ease  in  his  possessioTis,  and  who  fears  that 
this  night  his  soul  shall  be  required  of  him.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deeply 
than  his  daughter  meant  he  should.  He  wept, 
and  bade  her  proceed. 

*  I  followed  my  departed  parents  to  the  same 
grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as  one  who 
had  no  hope.  They  had  neither  houses  nor  lands 
to  leave  me,  but  they  lefl  me  their  Bible,  their 
blessing,  and  their  example,  of  which  I  humbly 
trust  I  shall  feel  the  benefits  when  all  the  riches 
of  this  world  shall  have  an  end.  Their  few 
effects,  consisting  of  some  poor  household  goods, 
and  some  working-tools,  hardly  sufficed  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attacked 
with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself,  as  I 
thought,  dying  the  second  time ;  my  danger 
was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed.  I 
now  saw  eternity  in  a  more  awful  light  than  I 
had  done  before,  when  I  wickedly  thou|rht  death 
might  be  gloomily  called  upon  as  a  refuge  from 
every  common  trouble.  Though  I  had  still  rea- 
son  to  be  humble  on  account  of  my  sin,  yet,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  saw  death  stripped  of  his 
sting  and  robbed  of  his  terrors,  f^rou^A  Attn  who 
Umea  me,  and  gape  himself  for  me ;  and  in  the 
extremity  of  pain,  my  soul  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour* 

*  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup. 
ported  by  the  kind  clergyman's  charity.  When 
I  felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  by  a  litUc 
tea  or  broth,  which  he*  doily  sent  me  from  his 
own  slender  provision,  my  heart  smote  me,  to 
think  how  I  nad  daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a 
plentiful  dinner,  without  any  sense  of  thankful- 
ness for  my  own  abundance,  or  without  inquir- 
ing  whether  my  poor  sick  neighbours  wcro 
starving :  and  I  sorrowfully  remembered,  that 
what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste  through 
daintiness,  would  now  have  comfortably  fed  my> 
self  and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,  a 
labouring  man  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
fever,  might  ofVen  be  restored  to  his  work  some 
weeks  sooner,  if  on  his  recovery  he  was  noo. 
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nahed  and  strengthened  by  a  good  bit  from  a 
fArmer*B  table.  I^m  than  is  often  thrown  to  a 
{kvourite  spaniel  would  suifice  ;  so  that  the  ex- 
peoae  would  be  almost  nothing  to  the  giver, 
while  to  the  receiver  it  would  bring  health,  and 
strength,  and  comfort,  and  recruited  life.  And 
it  is  with  regret  I  must  observe,  that  joung 
•romen  in  our  station  are  less  attentive  to  the 
OQimfbrts  of  the  poor,  less  active  in  visiting  the 
cottages  of  the  sick,  less  desirous  of  instructing 
the  yoong,  and  working  for  the  aged,  than  many 
fabdlea  of  higher  rank.  The  multitude  of  oppor- 
tumties  of  this  sort  which  we  neglect,  among 
tbe  families  of  our  father*s  distressed  tenants 
and  workmen,  will  I  fear,  one  day  appear 
a^ttst  OS. 

*  Bf  tbe  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I  was 
ibrced  Co  leave  tbe  house.    I  had  no  human 
prapect  of  subsistence.  I  humbly  asked  of  God 
to  direct  my  «teps,  and  to  give  me  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  will.    I  then  cast  my  eye  mourn- 
fbUy  on  my  child ;  and  though  prayer  had  re- 
lieied  my  heart  of  a  load  which  without  it  would 
have  been   intolerable,   my  tears  flowed  fast, 
while  I  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul, 
Htfw  many  hired  servants  of  my  father  have 
bread  enough,  and  to  apare^  and  I  perish  with 
iUwgvr.    This  text  appeared  a  kind  of  answer 
to  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  to  make  one 
more  atlampt  to  soflen  you  in  my  favour.    I  re- 
solved to  set  out  directly  to  find  you,  to  confess 
ay  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pittance, 
with  which  I  and  my  child  might  be  meanly 
sopported  in  some  distant  country,  where  we 
ifaoold  not,  by  our  presence,  disgrace  our  more 
hafpy  relations.     We  set  out  and  travelled  as 
&st  as  my  weak  health  and  poor  George*s  little 
^6t  and  rsj^i^ed  shoes  would  permit    I  brought 
t  tittle  bnndle  of  such  work  and  necessaries  as 
I  had  let%  by  selling  which  we  subsisted  on  the 
wad.' — •  I  hope,'  interrupted  Bragwell,  *  there 
vers  no  cabbsge-nots  in  it  V — *  At  least,*  said 
her  oMtber,  *  1  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near 
home  ^' — '  No ;  I  had  none  lefl,  said  Mrs.  Incle, 
'or  I  should  have  done  it.     I  got  many  a  lid  in 
t  wagon  for  my  child  and  my  bundle,  which 
vas  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  should  have  had 
both  to  carry.    And  here  I  cannot  help  saying, 
I  vish  drivers  would  not  be  too  hard  in  their 
^ieaands,  if  they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a 
laile  or  two,  it  proves  a  groat  relief  to  weary 
bodiies  and  naked  feet;  and  such  little  cheap 
diaritiea  may  be  considered  as  the  cup  of  cold 
&MUr,  whicli,  if  given  on  right  grounds,  shall 
«a€  Use  its  reward.^     Here  Bragwell  sighed  to 
Liink  that  when  mounted  on  his  fine  bay  mare, 
or  driring  his  neat  chaise,  it  had  never  once 
c-o«sed  bis  mind  that  the  poor  way-worn  foot 
traveller  was  not  eqiiallv  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it 
enz  occurred  to  him  that  shoes  were  a  neces- 
mrj  acooramodation*    Those  who  want  nothing 
sre  apt  to  forget  how  many  there  are  who  want 
vverj  thing.  Mrs.  Incle  went  on :  *  I  got  to  this 
viUaga  about  seven  this  evening ;  and  while  I 
lit  oo  cbe  church  yard  wall  to  rest  and  meditate 
bow  1  should  make  myself  known  at  home,  I 
■aw  a  ftineral;  I  inquired  whose  it  was,  and 
iaarat  it  was  my  sister's.    This  was  too  much 
*9r  ma,  and  I  sank  down  in  a  fit,  and  knew  no. 
uimg  that  happened  to  me  from  that  moment, 
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till  I  found  myself  in  the  workhouse  with  my 
j  father  and  Mr.  Worthy.' 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Grief,  shame,  pride, 
and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  BragwelL 
He  wept  like  a  child,  and  said  he  honied  his 
daughter  would  pray  for  him ;  for  that  he  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  pray  for  himself,  though  he 
found  nothing  else  could  give  him  anv  comfort. 
His  deep  dejection  brought  on  a  fit  of  sickness. 
*  O  \  said  he,  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression 
in  the  sacrament  which  I  used  to  repeat  without 
thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  remembrance 
of  my  sins  is  grievous^  the  burthen  of  them  is  in- 
tolerable,   O !  it  is  awful  to  think  what  a  sinner 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  retain  a  decent  charac- 
ter !  How  many  thousands  are  in  my  condition, 
taking  to  themselves  all  the  credit  of  their  pros- 
perity, instead  of  civing  God  the  glory  I  heaping 
up  riches  to  their liurt,  instead  of  dealing  their 
bread  to  the  hungry !  O!  let  those  who  hear  of 
the  Bragwell  family,  never  say  that  vanity  is  a 
Utile  sin.    In  me  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent 
of  a  thousand  sins — selfishness,   hardness  of 
heart,  fbrgetfulness  of  God.    In  one  of  my  sons, 
vanity  was  the  cause  of  rapine,  injustice  extra- 
vagance, ruin,  self-murder.  Both  my  daughters 
were  undone  by  vanity,  though  it  only  wore  the 
more  harmless  shape  of  dress,  idleness,  and  dis- 
sipation.   The  husband  of  my  daughter  Incle  it 
destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live  above  bis  sta- 
tion, and  to  despise  labdur.    Vanity  ensnared 
the  souls  even  of  his  pk)us  pireuts,  for  while  it 
led  them  to  wish  their  son  in  a  better  condition, 
it  led  them  to  allow  such  indulgences  as  were 
unfit  for  his  own.  O !  you  who  hear  of  us,  hum- 
ble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God 
resist  high  thoughts ;  let  every  imagination  be 
brought  into  obedience  to  tlie  Son  of  God.     If 
you  set  a  value  on  finery  look  into  that  grave ; 
behold  the  mouldering  body  of  my  Betsey,  who 
now  says  to  CorrupttoO,  thou  art  my  father^  and 
to  the  iDorm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister. 
Look  to  the  bloody  and  brainless  head  of  her 
husband.  O,  Mr.  VVorthy,  how  does  Providence 
mock  at  human  foresight !  I  have  been  greedy 
of  gain,  that  the  son  of  Mi.  Squeeze  might  be  a 
great  man ;  he  is  dead  ;  while  the  child  of  Ti- 
mothy Incle,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  heir.   Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit 
this  boy's  education  ;  teach  him  to  value  his  in|. 
mortal  soul  more,  and  the  good  things  of  this 
life  less  than  I  have  done.     Bring  him  up  in  the 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  government  of  his  pas- 
sions.   Teach  him  that  unbelief  and  pride  are 
at  the  root  of  all  sin.    I  have  found  this  to  my 
cost    I  trusted  in  my  riches ;  I  said,  "  to-mor- 
row shall  be  as  this  day  and  more  abundant.'*  I 
did  not  remember  that  for  all  these  things  God 
would  bring  me  to'judgmont.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  believed  in  a  judgment:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
believed  in  a  God.* 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he  never 
recovered  his  spirits.  The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Incle 
through  life  was  that  of  an  humble  Christian. 
She  sold  all  her  sister's  finery  which  her  father 
had  given  her,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor ; 
saying,  *  It  did  not  become  one  who  professed 
penitence  to  return  to  the  gayciies  ofllftt.'  Mr. 
Bragwell  did  not  oppose  this ;  not  that  ha  had 
fully  acquired  a  just  notion  of  the  self-denying 
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■pirit  of  religion,  bat  having  a  head  not  very 
clear  at  making  distinctions,  oe  was  never  able, 
afler  the  sight  of  Squeeze's  mangled  body,  to 
think  of  gajrety  and  grandeur,  without  think- 
ing at  the  same  time  of  a  pistol  and  bloody  brains; 
for,  at  his  first  introduction  into  gay  life  had 
presented  him  with  all  these  objects  at  one  view, 
he  never  aAerwards  could  separate  them  in  his 
mind.  He  even  kept  his  fine  beauiet  of  plate 
always  shut ;  because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
grand  unpuid-fbr  sideboard  that  he  had  seen  laid 
out  for  Mr.  Squeeze's  supper,  to  the  remem. 
branoe  of  whidi  he  oould  not  help  tacking  tlie 
idea  of  debts,  prisons,  executions,  and  self- 
murder. 


Mr.  Bragweirs  heart  had  beea  so  buried  ui 
the  love  cf  the  world,  and  evil  habits  bad  be. 
come  so  rooted  in  him,  that  the  progress  he 
made  in  religion  was  very  slow ;  yet  he  earn- 
estly  prayed  and   struggled  against  sin    and 
vanity;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  declared 
she  could  not  love  the  boy  unless  he  was  called 
by  their  name  instead  of  Incle,  Mr.  Brag  well 
would  never  consent,  saying  he  stood  in  necni 
of  every  help  against  pride.    He  also  got  the 
letter  which  Squeeze  wrote  just  before  he  shot 
himself,  framed  and  glazed ;  this  he  hung  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  and 
read  it  as  often  as  he  found  his  heart  disposed  to 

VANITY. 


♦TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST.* 


*  It  is  all  for  the  best,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  befel  her.  She  had 
got  such  a  habit  of  vindicating  Providence,  that 
instci^  of  weeping  and  wailin?  under  the  most 
trying  dispensations,  her  chiefcare  .was  to  con- 
vince herself  and  others,  that  however  great 
might  be  her  sufferings,  end  however  little  they 
couid  be  accounted  for  a|  present,  yet  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  could  not  but  do  right 
Instead  of  trvtng  to  clear  herself  from  any  pos- 
sible blame  that  might  attach  to  her  under  those 
misfortunes  which,  to  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  deserved, 
she  was  always  the  first  to  justify  Him  who  had 
inflicted  it  It  was  not  that  she  superstitiously 
converted  every  visitation  into  a  punuhment: 
she  entertained  more  correct  ideas  of  that  God 
who  overrules  all  events.  Rhe  knew  that  some 
calamities  were  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others 
to  purify  her  heart;  some  to  chastise  her  rebel- 
lious  will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  'was 
not  her  rest;'  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene, 
for  the  full  and  final  display  of  retributive  jus- 
tice. The  honour  of  God  was  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  credit,  and  her  chief  desire  was  to  turn 
all  events  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  grenteel  trades- 
man,  she  had  been  rednced  by  a  succession  of 
misfortunes,  to  accept  of  a  room  in  an  alms, 
house.  Instead  of  repining  at  the  change ;  in- 
stead of  dwelling  Dn  her  former  gentility  and 
saying,  *  how  handsomely  she  had  lived  once ; 
and  how  hard  it  was  to  be  reduced ;  and  she 
little  thought  over  to  end  her  days  in  an  alms- 
house ;'  which  is  the  common  language  of  those 
who  were  never  so  well  off  before ;  she  was 
thankful  that  such  an  asylum  was  provided  fbr 
want  and  age ;  and  blessed  God  that  it  was  to 
the  Christian  dispensation  alone  that  such  pious 
institutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  reading 
her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with  honey- 
suckles, just  before  her  door,  who  should  oome 
and.  sit  down  by  her  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 


formerly  been  lady's  maid  at  the  nobleman** 
house  in  the  village  of  which  Mrs.  SimpeoD*s 
father  had  been  mmister. — Betty,  after  a  life  of 
vanity,  was,  by  a  train  of  misfortunes,  brought 
to  this  very  alms-house;  and  though  she  had 
taken  no  care  by  frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid 
it,  she  thought  it  a  hardship  and  disgrace,  ix& 
stead  of  being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  hava 
been,  for  such  a  retreat  At  first  she  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Simpson ;  her  large  bonnet,  cloak, 
and  brown  stuff  gown  (fbr  she  always  made  her 
appearance  conform  to  her  circumstances)  being^ 
very  different  from  the  dress  she  had  been  used 
to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty  has  seen  her  dintog  at 
the  great  house  }  and  time  and  sorrow  had  much 
altered  her  countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simp 
son  kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
she  screamed  with  surprise — *  What !  you,  ma- 
dam 7*  cried  she :  *  you  in  an  alms-house,  living 
on  charity :  *you,  who  used  to  be  so  charitable 
yourself,  that  you  never  suffered  any  distress  in 
the  parish  which  you  could  prevent  7*  *  That 
may  be  one  reason,  Betty,'  replied  Mrs.  Simp- 
son,  *  why  Providence  has  provided  this  refuge 
fbr  my  old  age. — And  my  heart  overflows  with 
gratitude  when  I  look  back  on  his  goodness. 

*  No  such  great  goodness,  methinks,*  said  Betty; 

*  why  you  were  bom  and  bred  a  lady,  and  aro 
now  reduced  to  live  in  an  alms-house.  *  Betty, 
I  was  born  and  bred  a  sinner,  undeserrinf^  oi 
the  mercies  I  have  received.'  *No  such  great 
mercies,*  said  Betty.  *■  Why,  I  heard  you  had 
been  turned  out  of  doors;  that  your  husband 
had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
starving,  though  I  did  not  know  what  was  be> 
come  of  yoa.  *  It  is  all  true,  Betty,  glory  bo  tn 
Grod !  it  is  all  true. 

*  Well,'  said  Betty,  '  you  are  an  odd  sort  of  a 
gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  condition 
I  bad  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  a 
beggar,  I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  mighty 
matter  to  be  thankful  fbr :  but  there  is  no  ac- 
counting  fbr  taste.  The  neighbours  used  to  say 
that  all  your  troubles  most  needs  be  a  judgment 
upon  you ;  but  I  who  knew  how  good  you  were, 


*  A  pmfllfate  wit  of  a  oeii^bboarinf  coantry  havinf  attsmpted  to  turn  this  doctrine  into  ridleuls.  andsr  the 
■ame  title  horo  as^timed,  it  ooeurred  to  tba  antwv  tbat  it  ouf  bt  not  ba  alto^ethsr  uselets  to  illustrate  tlis  sant 
wctrino  on  Christian  principles. 
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liBoii^t  it  very  hard  yon  shonld  suffer  so  much ; 
bat  now  I  see  you  reduced  to  an  alms-house,  I 
beg  yoar  p«rdon,  madam,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
neighbours  were  in  the  right,  and  that  so  many 
ni^rtonefl  could  never  have  happened  to  you 
without  you  had  committed  a  rreat  many  sins 
to  deserve  them  ;  for  I  always  uiought  that  God 
if  so  jost  that  be  punishes  us  for  all  our  bad  ac- 
taoQs,  aikl  rewards  as  for  all  our  fi^ood  ones.' 
*  So  be  does,  Betty ;  but  he  does  it  m  his  own 
way,  and  at  his  own  time,  and  not  according 
to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil ;  for  his  ways 
are  not  as  oar  ways. — God, 'indeed,  Finnishes 
the  bad,  and  rewards  the  good  ;  but  he  does  not 
do  it  fbJJy  and  finally  in  this  world.  Indeed  he 
does  not  set  such  a  value  on  outward  things  as 
to  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty,  and 
beahh,  the  reward  of  piety ;  that  would  be  act- 
ing like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
fast  and  holy  God.  Our  belief  in  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  always  so 
itraog  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now ;  but  how  to- 
tally would  our  faith  fail,  if  we  regularly  saw 
every  thing  made  even  in  this  world.  We  shall 
bw  nothing  by  having  pay-day  put  off.  The 
kngest  voyages  make  the  best  returns.  So  far 
an  I  from  thinking  that  God  is  less  just,  and 
fotore  happiness  less  certain,  because  I  see  the 
wicked  sometimes  prosper,  and  the  righteous 
aSer  m  this  world,  that  I  am  rather  led  to  be- 
lieve that  God  is  more  just  and  heaven  more 
certain  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God  will  not  put 
vff  bis  fiivoorite  children  with  so  poor  a  lot  as 
the  good  things  of  this  world  ;  and  next,  seeing 
that  the  best  men  here  below  do  not  often  attain 
k>  the  heart  things ;  why  it  only  serves  to  strength, 
ea  mj  belief  that  they  are  not  the  best  things 
in  His  eye ;  and  He  has  most  assuredly  reserved 
far  those  that  love  Him  such  *  good  things  as 
eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.*  God,  by  keep- 
mg  man  in  Paradise  while  he  was  innocent,  and 
taraing  him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had 
mmed,  gave  a  plain  proof  that  he  never  intend- 
ed the  world,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  as  a 
pbee  of  reward.  My  father  gave  me  good  prin- 
dfilea  and  nsoful  knowledge;  and  while  he 
tangbt  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  employment, 
to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  independent  of  the 
vorid;  yet  he  led  me  to  a  constant  sense  of 
dependence  on  God.'  *  I  do  not  see,  however,' 
iolerrapted  Mrs.  Betty,  *■  tliat  your  religion  has 
hscn  of  any  nse  to  you.  ^It  has  been  so  far 
6qbs  preserving  you  from  trouble,  that  I  think 
pn  have  had  more  than  the  usual  share.' 

'No,*  said  Mrs.  Simpmn;*nor  did  Christi- 
enity  ewer  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
tnnt^ ;  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise.  Nay, 
the  contrary  is  rather  stipulated  ;  *  in  the  world 
ve  shall  have  tribulation.' — But  if  it  has  not 
taof  ht  me  to  escape  sorrow,  I  humbly  hope  it 
has  taught  me  how  to  bear  it  If  it  has  taught 
vam  not  to  feel,  it  has  taught  me  not  to  murmur. 
I  win  tell  yon  a  little  of  my  story.  As  my  fa- 
ttier eonld  save  little  or  nothing  ror  me,  he  was 
tsTj  desirous  of  seeing  me  married  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  expressed 
a  regard  for  me.  But  while  he  wafi  anxiously 
engaged  in  bringing  this  about,  my  good  father 
died.* 

'How  very  unlucky  .*  interrupted  Betty* 


*No,  Betty,'  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  it  was 
very  providential ;  this  man,  tboagh  he  main, 
tained  a  decent  character,  had  a  good  fortune, 
and  lived  soberly,  yet  he  would  not  have  made 
me  happy.'  *  Why  what  could  you  want  more 
of  a  man?'  said  Betty.  *  Religion,'  returned 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  As  my  father  made  a  credit- 
able appearance,  and  was  very  charitable ;  and 
as  I  was  an  only  child,  this  gentleman  conclud- 
ed that  he  could  give  me  a  considerable  fortune ; 
for  he  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor  in  his  pa- 
rish are  the  children  of  every  pious  clergyman* 
Finding  I  had  little  or  nothing  left  me,  he  with- 
drew his  attentions^*  *What  a  sad  thing!* 
cried  Betty.  *  No,  it  was  all  for  the  best ;  Pro- 
vidence overruled  his  covetousness  for  my  good. 
I  could  not  have  been  happy  with  a  man  whose 
soul  was  set  on  the  perishable  things  of  this 
world ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him,  though  I  laboured 
to  submit  my  own  inclinations  to  those  of  my 
kind  father.  The  very  circumstance  of  being 
left  pennyless  produced  the  direct  contrary  ei^ 
feet  on  Mr.  Simpson :  he  was  a  sensible  young 
man,  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business  :  we  had 
long  highly  valued  each  other;  but  while  my 
father  lived,  he  thought  me  above  his  hopes 
We  were  married ;  I  found  him  an  amiable,  in- 
dustrious, good-tempered  man ;  he  respected  re- 
ligion and  religious  people ;  but  with  excellent 
dispositions,  I  had  the  grief  to  find  him  less 
pious  than  I  had  hoped.  He  was  ambitious,  aud 
a  little  too  much  immersed  in  worldly  schemes ; 
and  though  I  knew  it  was  all  done  for  my  sake, 
yet  that  did  not  blind  me  so  far  as  to  make  me 
think  it  right  He  attached  himself  so  eagerly 
to  business,  that  he  thought  every  hour  lost  in 
which  he  was  not  doing  something  that  would 
tend  to  raise  me  to  wmt  he  called  my  proper 
rank.  The  more  prosperous  he  grew  the  less 
religious  he  became ;  and  I  began  to  find  that 
one  might  be  unhappy  with  a  husband  one  ten- 
derly loved.  One  day  as  he  was  standing  on 
some  steps  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of  goods  ho 
fell  from  the  top  and  broke  his  leg  in  two  places.^ 

*■  What  a  dreadful  misfortune !'  said  Mrs. 
Betty. — *  What  a  signal  blessing !'  said  Mrs. 
Simpson.  *  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  say 
all  was  for  the  best;  from  that  very  hour  in 
which  my  outward  troubles  began,  I  date  the 
beginning  of  my  happiness.  Severe  suflering, 
a  near  prospect  of  death,  absence  from  the  world, 
silence,  reflection,  and  above  all,  the  divine 
blessings  on  the  prayers  and  scriptures  I  read 
to  him,  were  the  means  used  by  our  merciful 
Father  to  turn  my  husband's  heart. — ^During 
this  confinement  he  was  awakened  to  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  of  the  vanity  of  all 
this  world  has  to  bestow,  and  of  his  great  need 
of  a  Saviour.  It  was  many  months  before  he 
could  leave  his  bed ;  during  this  time  his  busi- 
ness was  neglected.  His  principal  derk  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  receive  large  sums 
of  money  in  his  name,  and  absconded.  On  hear- 
ing  of  this  great  loss,  our  creditors  came  faster 
upon  us  than  we  could  answer  their  demands ; 
they  grew  more  impatient  as  we  were  less  able 
to  satisfy  them ;  one  misfbrtuno  followed  an- 
other; till  at  length  Mr.  Simpson  became  a 
bankrupt' 

•  What  an  evil !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Betty.     »  Yet 
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It  led  in  the  end  to  much  good/  resumed  Mrs. 
Simpson.  *  Wo  were  forced  lo  leave  the  town 
in  which  we  had  lived  with  so  n)uch  credit 
and  comfort,  and  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  mean 
lodging  in  a  neighbouring  village,  till  my  hus« 
band*8  strength  should  be  recruited,  and  till  we 
could  have  time  to  look  about  us  and  see  what 
was  to  be  done.  The  first  night  we  got  to  this 
poor  dwelling,  my  husband  felt  very  sorrowful, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  had  brought 
80  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  he  had  so  dearly 
loved :  I  on  the  contrary,  was  anusually  cheer- 
ful :  for  the  blessed  change  in  his  mind  liad  more 
than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad  change  in  his 
circumstances.  I  was  contented  to  live  with 
him  in  a  poor  cottage  for  a  few  years  on  earth, 
if  it  m^ht  contribute  to  our  spending  a  Uessed 
eternity  together  in  heaven.     I  said  to  him, 

*  Instead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now  reduced 
to  want  all  the  comforts  of  life,  I  have  some- 
times  been  almost  ashamed  to  live  in  the  full 
enjoyments  of  them,  when  I  have  reflected  that 
my  Saviour  not  only  chose  to  deny  himself  all 
these  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live  a  life  of  hard- 
ship for  my  sake ;  not  one  of  his  numerous  mi- 
racles tended  to  his  own  comfort ;  and  though 
we  read  at  different  times  that  he  both  hunger- 
ed and  thirsted,  yet  it  was  not  for  hn  own  gra- 
tification that  he  once  changed  water  into  wine ; 
and  I  have  oflen  been  struck  with  the  near  posi* 
tion  of  that  chapter  in  which  this  miracle  is 
recorded,  to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for  a 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*  It 
was  for  others,  not  himself,  that  even  the  hum. 
ble  sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  multiplied. 
See  here,' we  have  a  bed  left  us;  I  had,  indeed, 
nothing  but  straw  to  stuff  it  with,  but  the  Sa- 
viour of  the  world,  *  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.*  My  husband  smiled  through  his  tears, 
and  we  sat  down  to  supper ;  It  consisted  of  a  roll 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  which  I  had  brought  with 
mo,  and  we  ate  it  thankfully.  Seeing  Mr.  Simp, 
son  beginning  to  relapse  into  distrust,  the  fbl- 
lowing  conversation  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  place  between  us.  He  began  by  re- 
marking, that  it  was  a  mysterious  Frovidence 
that  he  had  been  less  prosperous  since  he  had 
been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his 
endeavours  had  not  been  followed  by  that  suc- 
cess which  usually  attends  industry.  I  took 
the  liberty  to  reply:  'Your  heavenly  Father 
sees  on  which  side  your  danger  lies,  and  is 
mercifully  bringing  you,  by  these  disappoint- 
mcnts,  to  trust  less  in  the  world  and  more 
in  himself.    My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,'  added  I, 

*  we  trust  every  bod^  but  God.  As  children  We 
obey  our  parents  implicitly,  because  we  are 
taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which  they 
command  or  forbid.  If  we  undertake  a  voyage, 
we  .trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  ofUie 
pilot ;  we  never  torment  ourselves  in  thinking 
he  will  carry  us  east,  when  he  has  promised  to 
cap ry  us  west  If  a  dear  and  tried  friend  makes 
US  a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  perform- 
Aiioe,  and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by  our  sus- 
picions* When  ybu  used  to  go  your  annual 
journey  to  London,  in  the  mail  coach,  you  con- 
fided yourself  to  the  care  of  the  coachman,  that 
be  would  carry  you  where  he  had  engaged  to 
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do  80 ;  you  were  not  anxiously  watching 
and  distrusting  and  inquiring  at  every  torniag. 
When  the  doctor  sends  home  your  medicine, 
don't  you  so  fully  trust  in  his  ability  and  good 
will,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full  confidence? 
You  never  think  of  inquiring  what  are  Ihe 
ingredients,  why  they  are  mixed  in  that  par- 
ticular way,  why  there  is  more  of  one  and  leas 
of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  instead  of 
sweet !  If  one  dose  does  not  cure  you,  he  orders 
another,  and  changes  the  medicine  when  be  sees 
the  first  does  you  no  good,  or  that  by  long  use 
the  same  medicine  has  lost  its  effect ;  if  the 
weaker  fails  he  prescribes  a  stronger  :  you  swal- 
low all,  you  submit  to  all,  never  questioning  the 
skill  or  the  kindness  of  the  physician.  God  i» 
the  only  being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  though 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  competent,  both 
in  will  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and 
who  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged  him- 
self to  fulfil  them  in  those  Scriptures  which  we 
receive  as  his  revealed  will.*  # 

*  Mr.  Simpson  thanked  me  fur  my  little  ser- 
mon, as  he  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  same  time, 
that  what  made  ray  exhortations  produce  a 
powerfvl  effect  on  his  mind  was,  the  patient 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  I 
bore  m?  share  in  our  misfortunes.  A  submis- 
sive behaviour,  he  said,  was  the  best  practical 
illostration  of  a  real  faith.  When  he  had  thank- 
ed  God  for  our  supper,  we  prayed  together ; 
after  which  we  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  When  my  husband  bad 
finished  it,  he  said,  *  Surely  if  God*s  'chief  fa- 
vourites have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a  suffi- 
cient proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  hap. 
piness,  no  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  vir* 
tue.  Shall  we  aucr  reading  this  chapter,  com- 
plain  of  our  petty  trials  7  Shall  we  not  rather  bo 
thankfnl  that  our  afiliction  is  so  light  V 

*  Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in  search 
of  some  employment,  by  which  we  might  be 
supported.  He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer  and  factor,  who  had 
lar^  concerns,  and  wanted  a  skilful  person  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  his  accounts.  Thij  ue 
thought  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  we  found 
that  the  salary  would  serve  to  procure  us  at 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  farmer  was 
so  pleased  with  Mr.  Simpson's  quickness,  re. 
ffularity,  and  good  sense,  that  be  offered  us,  of 
his  own  accord,  a  little  neat  cottage  of  his  own, 
which  then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  na 
we  should  live  rent  free,  and  promised  to  be  a 
friend  to  us.* — *  All  doet  seem  for  the  best  now, 
indeed;*  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty. — ^  We  shall 
see,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  thus  went  on. 

*  I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  happy  ; 
and  was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our  haw 
things  in  order,  and  making  every  thing  look 
to  the  host  advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote 
all  the  day  for  his  employer,  in  the  evening  niu 
sifted  me  in  doing  up  our  little  garden!  This 
was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us ;  we  botb 
loved  a  garden,  and  we  were  not  only  contented 
but  cheerful.  Our  employer  had  been  absent 
some  weeks  on  his  annual  journey.  He  c&mo 
home  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  inoni. 
ing  sent  for  Mr.  Simpson  to  come  and  settle  '  * 
accounts,  which  .were  got  behind.hand  by 
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kn^  abacnoe.  We  were  just  going  to  church, 
uid  Mr.  Simpson  sent  back  word,  that  he  would 
ea{l  and  speak  to  him  on  his  way  horns.  A  se- 
eond  mesaage  followed,  ordering  him  to  come 
to  the  farmer's  directly:  he  agreed  that  he 
would  walk  round  that  way,  and  that  my  hus- 
band should  call  and  excuse  his  attendance. 

^The  farmer  more  ignorant  and  worse  edu- 
cated than  his  ploughman,  with  all  that  pride 
and  haaghtincsa  which  the  possession  of  wealth, 
withoat  knowledge  or  religion  is  apt  to  give, 
rodely  asked  my  husband  vdiat  he  meant  by 
sending  him  word  that  he  would  not  come  to 
him  till  the  next  ^ay ;  and   insisted  that  he 
ahoald  stay  and  settle  the  accounts  then. — *  Sir,* 
■aid  ray  husband,  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 
*  I  am  on  my  road  to  church,  and  I  am  afraid 
shall  be  too  late.* — *■  Are  you  so,'  said  the  far- 
mer!  'Doyoa  know  who  sent  for  you?  You 
may,  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you 
make  haste  back  ;  and,  d'ye  hear,  you  may  leave 
TOUT  aeooonts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you ;  I  will  look  them  over 
by  the  time  yon  return,  and  then  you  arfd  I 
can  do  all  I  want  to  have  done  to-day  in  about 
a  conple  of  hours,  and  I  will  give  you  home 
some  letters  to  copy  for  me  in  the  evening.' 
— ^*Sir,*  answered   my   husband,  'I   dare   not 
obey  yon ;  it  is  Sunday.' — *  And  so  you  refuse 
to  settle  my  accounts  only  because  it  is  Sun- 
day.'    *  Sir,'  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  if  you  would 
give  me  a  handfnl  of  silver  and  gold  I  dare  not 
break  the  eommandment  of  my  Goil.' — *  Well,' 
■aid  the  farmer,  *  but  this  is  not  breaking  the 
eommandment;  I  don't  order  you  to  drive  my 
cattle,  or  to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any 
thing  which  you  mi?ht  fancy  would  be  a  bad 
example,' — *  Sir,'  replied  my  husband,  *  tlie  ex- 
ample indeed  goes  a  great  way,  but  it  is  not  the 
irst  objecL    The  deed  is  wrong  in  itself.' — 
'Weil,  bat  I  shall  not  keep  you  from  church ;| 
and  wbm  you  have  been  there,  there  is  no  harm 
ia  doin|r  a  little  business,  or  taking  a  little 
pfeasore  the  rest  of  the  day.' — *Sir,'  answered 
■y  hosband,  *■  the  commandment  docs  not  say, 
Ihoa  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  morning,  but 
the  Sabbath  dayJ*    *  Get  out  of  my  house,  you 
paritanical  rascal,  and  out  of  my  cottage  too,' 
said  the  farmer ;  *  for  if  vou  refuse  to  do  my 
work,  I  am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement 
vith  yoa ;  aa  you  will  not  obey  me  as  a  master, 
I  shall  not  pay  you  as  a  servant.' — ^  Sir,'  said 
Mr.  Simpson,  *  i  would  gladly  obey  you,  but  I 
have  a  master  in  heaven  whom  I  dare  not  dis* 
obey.* — *  Then  let  him  find  employment  for  you,* 
laid  the  enraged  farmer ;  *  for  I  fancy  you  will 
fet  bat  poor  employment  on  earth  with  these 
ftcnipulous  notions,  and  so  send  home  my  pit' 
^T%,    directly,   and   pack  off  out  the  parish.' 
>-*Oul  of  your  cottage,'   said   my   husband, 
*I  certainly  will;  but  as  to  the  parish,  I  hope  I 
tsay  remain  in  that,  if  I  can  find  employment' 
— '  I  will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you,'  replied 
th?  farmer,  *•  so  you  had  better  troop  off  bag  and 
^ZZ^?^  •  ^'  ^  ^^  overseer,  and  as  you  are 
ciokly,   it  is  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds 
lUy  in  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become 
chargeable' 

'  By   the  time  my  hu:<band  returned  home, 
(be  he  Ibond  it  too  late  to  go  to  church,  I  had 


got  our  little  dinner  ready ,  it  was  a  better  one 
than  we  had  for  a  long  while  been  accustomed 
to  sec,  and  I  was  unusually  cheerful  at  this  im. 
provemcnt  in  our  circumstances.     I  saw  his 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  oh !  with  what  pain  did 
ho  bring  himself  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the  last 
dinner  we  must  ever  eat  in  this  house.     I  took 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  only  said,  *•  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  I^rd  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.* — •  Notwithstanding  this  sud- 
den stroke  of  injustice,*  said  my  husband,  *  this 
is  still  a  happy  country.    Our  employer,  it  is 
true,  ma^  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  be 
cause  it  is  his  own,  but  he  has  no  further  power 
over  us ;  he  cannot  confine  or  punish  us.    His 
riches,  it  is  true,  give  him  power  to  insult,  but 
cot  to  oppress  us.    The  same  laws  to  which  the 
alHuent  resort,  protect  us  also.    And  as  to  our 
being  driven  out  from  a  cottage,  how  many  per- 
sons  of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been  driven 
out  from  their  palaces  and  castles ;  persons  too, 
bom  in  a  station  which  he  never  enjoyed,  and 
used  to  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank  and 
wealth  we  never  knew,  are  at  this  moment 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a 
house  or  without  bsead;  exiles  and  beggars; 
while  we,  blessed  bo  Grod,  are  in  our  own  native 
land ;  we  have  still  our  liberty,  our  limbs,  tha 
protection  of  just  and  equal  laws,  our  churches 
our  Bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.' 

'This  happy  state  of  my  husband*8  mind 
hushed  mv  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  murmur- 
ed ;  nay,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  'Him  that  careth  for  us.*  We  had  begged 
to  stay  till  the  next  morning,  as  Sunday  waa 
not  the  day  on  which  we  liked  to  remove ;  but 
we  were  ordered  not  to  sleep  another  night  in 
that  house ;  so  as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we 
marched  off  in  the  evening  to  the  poor  lodging 
we  had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  mv 
husband  had  cheer AiHy  renounced  his  little  all 
for  conscience  sake,  rave  an  unspeakable  sere- 
nity to  my  mind ;  and  I  felt  tliankful  that  though 
cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken  :  nay,  I  felt  a 
live  y  gratitude  to  God,  that  while  I  doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  heartily  made  tor  his  sake,  he  had  gracious 
ly  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials.* 

*  And  so  you  were  turned  adrifl  once  more  ? 
Well,  ma*am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope 
you  won*t  be  such  a  tool  as  to  say  all  was  for 
the  best  now.* — *  Yes,  Betty  :  He  who  does  all 
things  well,  now  made  his  kind  Providence 
more  manifest  than  ever.  That  very  night, 
while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in  our  poor 
lodging,  the  pretty  cottage,  out  of  which  we 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  caught 
Uie  thatch,  and  so  completely  consumed  the 
whole  little  building  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
merciful  Providence  who  thus  overruled  the 
cruelty  of  the  farmer  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  we  must  have  been  burned  to  ashes  with 
the  house.  *  It  was  the  Lo|^  doing,  and  it 
was  marvellous  in  our  eyes.' — *0  that  men 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
ness, and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  fi>r 
the  children  of  men  !* 

*I  will  not  tell  you  all  the  trials  and  afflio- 
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tiont  which  befel  us  afterwards.  I  would  also 
spare  my  heart  the  sad  story  of  my  husband's 
death.* — *  Well,  that  was  another  blessing  too,  I 
suppose,*  said  Betty. — *  Oh,  it  was  the  severest 
trial  ever  sent  me  !*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  few 
tears  quietly  stealing  down  her  face.  *  I  almost 
sunk  under  it  Nothmgr  but  the  abundant  grace 
•f  Grod  could  have  carried  me  through  such  a 
Tisitation ;  and  yet  I  now  feel  it  to  be  the  great- 
est mercv  I  ever  experienced  ;  he  was  my  idol ; 
no  trouble  ever  came  near  my  heart  while  he 
was  with  me.  I  got  more  credit  than  I  deserved 
for^ny  patience  under  trials,  which  were  easily 
borne  while  he  who  shared  and  lightened  them 
was  spared  to  me.  I  had  indeed  prayed  and 
struggled  UT  be  weaned  from  this  world,  but  still 
my  aSection  for  him  tied  me  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  strong  cord :  and  though  I  did  earnestly 
try  to  keep  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  eternal  world, 
yet  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a  faith  ;  I  viewed 
It  at  too  great  a  distance.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
realize  it — I  had  deceived  myself.  I  had  fancied 
that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well  fVom  the  pure 
love  of  Grod,  but  I  have  since  found  that  my 
love  for  my  husband  had  too  great  a  share  in  re. 
oonciling  me  to  every  difficulty  which  I  under- 
went  for  him.  I  lost  him,  the  charm  was  broken, 
the  cord  which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut, 
this  world  had  nothing  lef\  to  engage  me.  Hea- 
ven had  now  no  rival  m  my  heart  Thcogh  my 
love  of  God  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  I  found 
there  wanted  this  blow  to  make  it  perfect  But 
though  all  that  had  made  life  pleasant  to  me 
was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as  those  wno  nave  no 
hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still,  in  this  trying 
conflict,  be  enabkd  U  idcrc  the  doctrine  of  God 
my  Saviour. 

*  Afler  many  more  h^hhips,  I  was  at  length 
so  happy  as  to  get  an  asyliim  in  this  aliss-house. 
Here  my  cares  aie  at  aii  ecd»  but  not  my  du- 
ties.'— *  Now  you  are  wrong  agaio,  interrupted 
Mrs.  Betty,  *  your  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of 
yourself:  for  I  am  sure  yau  have  nothing  to 
spare.^ — *  There  you  are  mistaken  again,*  said 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  reople  are  so  apt  to  fancy  that 
money  is  all  in  all,  that  all  the  other  gifb  of 
providence  are  overlookei  as  things  Of  no  valae. 
I  have  here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part 
of  this  I  devote  to  the  waiits  of  those  who  are 
more  distressed  than  myself.  I  work  a  little  for 
the  old,  and  I  instruct  the  young.  My  ejea  are 
good ;  this  enables  me  to  read  the  Bible  either 
to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed,  or  who  were 
never  taught  to  read.  I  liave  tolerable  health; 
so  that  I  am  able  occasionally  to  sit  up  with  the 
sick ;  in  the  intervals  of  nursing,  I  can  pray 
with  them.  In  my  younger  days  I  thought  it 
Dot  much  to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure ;  shall  I 
now  think  much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  to 
watch  by  a  dying  bed?  My  Saviour  waked  and 
watched  for  me  in  the  garden  and  on  the  mount; 
and  shall  I  do  nothing  for  his  sufiering  mem- 
bers? It  is  only  by  keeping  his  sufferings  in 
view  that  we  can  truly  practise  charity  to  others, 
or  exercise  self-dwial  to  ourselves.* 

» Weil,'  said  Mrs.  Botty,  •  I  think  if  I  had 
lived  in  such  genteel  life  as  you  have  done,  I 
oould  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house  ;  and 
I  am  afraid  I  should  never  forgive  any  of  those 
frho  were  the  cause  of  scndiug  me  there,  par- 


ticularly that  farmer  Thomas  who  tamed  yim 
out  of  doors.' 

*•  Betty,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  I  not  only  for- 
give him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in  my 
prayers,  as  one  of  those  instruments  with  which 
it  has  pleased  Grod  to  work  for  my  good.  Oh ! 
never  put  off  forgiveness  to  a  dying  bed !  When 
people  come  to  die,  we  oflen  see  now  the  con« 
science  is  troubled  with  sins,  of  which  before 
they  hardly  felt  the  existence.  How  ready  are 
they  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain  ;  and 
this  perhaps  for  two  reasons ;  from  a  feeling  con- 
viction that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  where 
they  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near  view  of 
their  own  responsibility.  We  also  hear  from  the 
most  hardeneid,  of  death-bed  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies. Even  malefactors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  But 
why  moat  we  wait  for  a  dying  bed  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  now  ?  Believe  me,  that  aceoe 
will  be  so  full  of  terror  and  amazement  to  the 
soul,  that  we  had  not  need  load  it  with  onneces- 
sary  business.' 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  words, 
a  letter  was  brought  her  from  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom 
Mr.  Simpson  had  been  turned  out  of  his  cottage. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  :^- 

*  Madam — I  write  to  tell  you  that  your  old  op 
pressor,  Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  attended  hiin 
in  his  last  moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end 
never  be  like  his !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  de- 
spair at  the  approach  of  death.  His  riches,  which 
had  been  his  sole  joy,  now  doubled  his  sorrows 
for  he  was  going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him ;  and  he  found  too  late  that  he  had  laid 
up  R'j  Ireasure  in  heaven.  He  felt  £reat  concern 
at  his  paat  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  his 
unkindnebs  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He  charged  me 
to  find  you  out,  and  let  you  know  tliat  by  his 
will  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  pounds  as 
some  compensation.  He  died  in  great  agonies 
declaring  with  his  last  breath,  that  if  he  could 
live  his  life  over  again,  he  would  serve  God,  and 
strictly  observe  the  Sabbath. 


*  Yours,  dtc. 


'J.  JoHNSOX.* 


Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
cried  out,  *  Now  all  is  for  the  best,  and  I  shall 
see  you  a  lady  once  more.' — *•  I  am,  indeed, 
thankful  for  this  money,'  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
*  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not  sent  me  till 
I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them.  But  come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I 
am  very  cold,  and  find  I  have  sat  too  long  in 
the  night  air.' 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  prosperous  event, 
though  she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispensa- 
tion  was  more  dark.  Next  morning  she  went 
early  to  visit  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  not  seeing  her 
below,  she  went  up  stairs,  where,  to  her  ^rrat 
sorrow,  she  found  her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a 
fever,  caught  the  night  before  by  sitting  so  lutf> 
on  the  bench  reading  the  letter  and  talkin«r  it 
over.  Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  cry  out 
against  Providence  than  ever.  *■  What!  to  catch 
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while  yoa  were  reading  that  very  letter 
which  told  you  about  your  good  fortune ;  which 
would  have  enabled  you  to  live  like  a  lady  as 
yoa  are.  I  never  will  believe  this  is  for  the  best ; 
to  be  deprived  of  life  just  as  you  were  beginning 
lo  enjoy  it  I* 

*  Betty,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  we  must  learn 
not  to  rate  health  nor  life  itself  too  highly. 
There  is  little  in  life,  for  its  own  sake,  to  be  so 
ibnd  ofl  As  a  good  archbishop  used  to  say,  His 
bat  the  same  thing  over  again,  or  probably 
worse :  so  many  more  nights  and  days,  summers 
and  winters,  a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasures, 
bat  with  less  relish  for  them ;  a  return  df  the 
saioe  or  greater  pains,  but  with  less  strength, 
and  perhaps  lew  patience  to  bear  them.* — 'Well/ 
replied  Betty,  *  I  did  think  that  Providence  was 
at  Jast  giving  you  your  reward.* — *  Reward  !* 
cried  Mrs.  Simpson.  '  O,  no !  my  merciful  Fa- 
ther will  not  put  me  off  with  so  poor  a  portion 
as  wealth  ;  I  feel  I  shall  die* — *  It  is  very  hard, 
indeed,*  said  Betty,  *  so  good  as  you  are,  to  be 
taken  off  just  as  your  prosperity  was  begin- 
aiago — *  You  think  I  am  good  just  now,*  said 
Mrs.  Simpson, '  because  I  am  prosperous.  Sue 
is  no  sure  mark  of  God^s  favour ;  at  this 


rate,  you,  who  judge  by  outward  things,  would 
have  thought  Herou  a  better  man  than  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you, 
OB  your  principles,  that  the  sufferer  is  the  sin. 
ner,  would  have  believed  Pontius  Pilate  higher 
in  God*s  favour,  than  the  Saviour  whom  he  con. 
demned  to  die,  for  your  sins  and  mine.* 

In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
Cfiend  was  dying,  and  tJiough  she  was  struck  at 
ber  resignation,  she  could  not  forbear  murmur- 
ing that  so  good  a  woman  should  be  taken  avray 


at  the  very  instant  which  she  came  into  posses, 
sion  of  so  much  money.  *  Betty,*  said  Mra. 
Simpson  in  a  feeble  voice,  *  I  believe  you  love 
me  dearly,  you  would  do  any  thing  to  cure  me ; 
yet  you  do  not  love  me  so  well  as  God  loves  me, 
though  you  would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  put- 
ting  a  period  to  my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a 
single  stroke  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  me.  You,  ifyou  could  restore  me,  might  be 
laying  me  open  to  some  temptation  from  which 
God,  by  removing,  will  deliver  me.  Your  kind 
ness  in  making  this  world  so  smooth  for  me,  I 
might  for  over  have  deplored  in  a  world  of  mise. 
ry.  God*s  grace  in  afflicting  me,  will  hereaflei 
be  the  subject  cf  my  praises  in  a  world  of  bless- 
edness.  Betty,*  added  the  dying  woman,  *■  do 
you  really  think  that  I  am  going  to  a  place  of 
rest  and  joy  eternal  ?* — *  To  be  sure  I  do,*  said 
Betty. — •  Do  you  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first-born  ;  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  God  the  judge  of 
all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Cove, 
nant  V — *  I  am  sure  you  are,*  said  Belly. — ^  And 
yet,*  resumed  she,  *  you  would  detain  me  from 
all  this  happiness ;  and  you  think  my  merciful 
Father  is  using  me  unkindly  by  removing  me 
from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  temptation, 
to  such  joys  as  have  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would  have  better 
suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  my  en- 
trance into  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds !  Believe  my  dying  words — all  is  voa 
THE  best.* 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  afler,  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  convinced  her  new  friend,  that 
*  God*s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.* 


A  CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY.* 


SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Mas.  Jones  was  the  widow  of  a  great  mer- 

ebant.    She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  far  as 

giving  them  monoy  went ;  but  as  she  was  too 

■nicji  taken  up  with  the  world,  she  did  not  spare 

•9  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  about  doing 

food  as  she  ought ;  so  that  her  money  was  oflen 

ni  bestowed.     In  the  late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones, 

who  had  lived  in  an  expensive  manner,  failed  ; 

aod  be  took  his  misfortunes  so  much  to  heart, 

that  he  fell  sick  and  died.     Mrs.  Jones  retired, 

on  a  very  narrow  income,  to  the  small  village 

of  Weston,  where  she  seldom  went  out,  except 

to  church.     Thoue^h  a  pious  woman,  she  was 

loo  apt  to  indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  though  she 

did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pray,  yet  she  gave 

ap  a  great   part  of  her  time   to  melancholy 

tbooghts,  and  grew  quite  inactive.    She  well 

knew  how  sinful  it  would  be  for  her  to  seek  a 

remedy  fur  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which 

ta  a  way  mafiy  people  take  to  cure  afflictions ; 

hot  ahe  was  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  lo 

weep  away  that  time  which  might  hi^ve  been 

better  spent  in  drying  the  tears  of  others. 

It  waa  happy  for  her,  tliat  Mr.  Simpson,  the 


vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  man.  One  Sunday 
he  happened  to  preach  on  the  good  Samaritan. 
It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and  there  was  a  col- 
lection at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jones 
afler  church,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told 
him  she  had  been  much  moved  by  his  discourse, 
and  she  wept  because  she  had  so  little  to  give 
to  the  plate,  for  though  she  felt  very  keenly  for 
the  poor  in  these  dear  times,  ycf  she  could  not 
assist  them.  *•  Indeed,  sir,*  added  she,  '  I  never 
so  much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  fortune  as  this 
aflernoon,  when  you  bade  us  go  and  do  likewise,* 
— *You  do  not,'  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  parable,  if  you 
think  you  cannot  go  and  do  likewise  without  be- 
ing rich.  In  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  you 
may  observe,  that  charity  was  bestowed  more 
by  kindness,  and  care,  and  medicine,  than  by 
money.  You,  madam,  were  as  much  concerned 
in  the  duties  inculcated  in  my  sermon  as  sir 
John  with  his  great  estate;  and,  to  speak  plain- 
ly, I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  that  you 
should  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  being 
more  usefuL* 


*  This  was  first  printed  uader  the  title  of  The  Cottaox  Cook. 
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*  Sir,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  I  am  grown  shy  of 
the  poor  since  I  have  nothingr  to  give  them.' 
•  Nothing  !  madam  V  replied  the  clergyman  : 
*Do  you  call  your  time,  your  talents,  your  kind 
offices,  nothing  7  Doing  good  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  riches  as  on  the  heart  and  the 
will.  The  servant  who  improved  his  xwo  talents 
was  equally  commended  by  his  Lord  with  him 
who  had  ten  :  and  it  was  not  poverty,  but  selfish 
indolence,  which  drew  down  so  severe  a  con- 
demnation on  him  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by 
our  ronfbrmity  to  Christ,  that  wo  mast  prove 
ourselves  Christians.  You,  madam,  are  not 
called  upon  to  work  miracles,  nor  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  yet  you  may  in  your  measure  and  de. 
greo,  resemble  your  Saviour  hygoifig  about  and 
doing  good,  A  plain  Christian,  who  has  sense 
and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions  and  prudent 
zeal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  be  helping  on 
the  cause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  charity,  and 
greatly  promote,  by  his  exertions  and  example, 
the  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The  gen- 
erality, it  is  true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ; 
but  to  all  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he  will 
require  of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
bat  thz-t  they  promote  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
thd  ccmfbrt  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  who  would  undervalue  works  of 
mercy  is  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  suggest  a 
serious  attention  to  the  solemn  appeal  which  the 
SATii>u7  cf  the  world  makes,  in  that  awful  repre- 
sentation of  the  day  of  judgment,  contained  in 
the  twcnty-fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew,  both  to 
those  who  have  neglected,  and  to  those  who  have 
performed  such  works ;  performed  them,  I  mean, 
on  right  principles.  With  what  a  gracious  con- 
descension does  he  promise  to  accept  the  smallest 
kindness  done  to  his  suffering  members  for  his 
lake.  You,  madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  mis  fat 
do  more  good  than  the  richest  man  in  the  parish 
eoold  do  by  merely  giving  his  money.  Instead 
of  sitting  here,  brooding  over  your  misfortunes, 
which  are  past  remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find 
out  ways  of  doing  much  good  with  little  money  ; 
or  even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  for  yourself;  instruct 
your  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art. 
They  want  it  almost  as  much  as  they  want 
money.  You  have  influence  with  the  few  rich 
persons  in  the  parish ;  exert  that  influence. 
Betty;  my  house-keeper,  shall  assist  you  in  any 
thing  in  which  she  can  be  useful.  Try  this  for 
one  year,  and  if  youthen  tell  me  that  you  should 
have  better  shown  your  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  been  a  happier  woman,  had  yon  continued 
gloomy  and  inactive,  I  shall  be  much  surprised, 
and  shall  consent  to  your  resuming  your  present 
way  of  life.' 

The  sermon  and  this  discourse  together  made 
io  deep  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that  she 
formed  a  new  plan  of  life,  and  set  about  it  at 
once,  as  every  body  does  who  is  in  earnest  Her 
chief  aim  was  the  happiness  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours in  the  next  world ;  but  she  was  also  very 
desirous  to  promote  their  present  comfort :  and 
indeed  the  kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily 
wants  gave  her  such  an  access  to  their  houses 
and  hearts,  as  made  them  better  disposed  to 
receive  reliorious  counsel  and  instruction. — Mrs. 


Jones  was  much  respected  by  all  the  fieh  per 
sons  in  Weston,  who  had  known  her  in  her 
prosperity.  Sir  John  was  thoughtless,  lavish^ 
and  indolent  The  Squire  was  over  frugal,  but 
active,  sober,  and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  John 
loved  pleasure,  the  squire  loved  money.  Sir 
John  was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  wh\. 
get  much  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good;  who 
8Lt)scribe  with  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket  match 
or  a  charity  school;  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  poor  are  to  be  indulged  with  bf^Ii-ringing 
and  bonfires,  and  to  be  made  drtink  at  Christmas  ; 
this  §ir  John  called  being  kind  to  them  ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  folly  to  teach  them,  and  madness 
to  think  of  reforming  them.  He  was,  however, 
always  ready  to  give  his  guinea ;  but  I  question 
whether  he  would  have  given  up  his  hunting  and 
his  gaming  to  have  cured  every  grievance  in  the 
land.  He  had  that  sort  of  constitutional  good 
nature  which,  if  he  had  lived  much  within  sight 
of  misery,  would  have  led  him  to  be  liberal :  bat 
he  had  that  selfish  love  of  ease,  which  prompted 
him  to  give  to  undeserving  objects,  rather  than 
be  at  the  pains  to  search  out  the  deserving.  He 
neither  discriminated  between  the  degrees  of 
distress,  nor  the  characters  of  the  distressed. — 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  man  should 
occasionally  give  a  little  of  his  superfluous  wealth 
to  the  first  object  that  occurred  ;  but  he  had  no 
conception  Uiat  it  was  his  duty  so  to  husband 
his  wealth,  and  limit  his  expenses,  as  to  supply 
a  regular  fund  for  established  charity.  And  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  benevolence  never  led  him 
to  suspect  that  he  was  called  to  abridge  himself 
in  the  most  idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  pur- 
pose foreign  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mrs. 
Jones  in  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  him  nothing  ; 
so  she  showed  her  good  sense  by  never  asking- 
sir  John  for  advice,  or  the  squire  for  subscrip. 
tions,  and  by  this  prudence  gained  the  full  sup- 
port  of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  vesolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  parish,  and  she  took  care  flever  to 
walk  out  without  a  few  little  good  books  in  her 
pocket  to  give  away.  This,  though  a  cheap,  is 
a  most  important  act  of  charity  :  it  has  its  vari. 
ons  uses ;  it  furnishes  the  poor  with  religioos 
knowledge,  which  they  have  so  few  ways  of  oh. 
taining;  it  counteracts  the  wicked  designs  of 
those  who  have  taught  us  at  least  one  lesson,  hy 
their  zeal  in  the  dispersion  of  wicked  books — I 
mean  the  lesson  of  vicrilance  and  activity :  and 
it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  conver- 
sation which  the  giver  of  the  boiok  may  wish  to 
introduce. 

.  She  found  that  among  the  numerous  wants 
she  met  with,  no  small  share  was  owing  to  bad 
management,  or  to  imposition:  she  was  struck 
with  the  small  size  of  the  loaves. — Wheat  was 
now  not  very  dear,  and  she  was  sure  a  good  deal 
of  blame  rested  with  the  baker.    She  sent  for  a. 
shilling  loaf  to  the  next  great  town,  wliere  tho 
mayor  oflen  sent  to  the  bakers'  shops  to  see  that 
the  bread  was  proper  weight    She  weighed  her 
town  loaf  against  her  country  loaf,  and  found 
the  latter  two  pounds  lighter  than  it  ought  to  he. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  grievance  to  carry  to 
sir  Jolm ;  but  luckily  tho  squire  was  also  a  ma- 
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^ifltrate,  and  it  ivas  quito  in  his  way  :  for  though 
^  would  not  give,  yot  he  would  counsel,  calcu- 
late, contrive,  reprimand,  and  punish.  He  told 
her  he  could  remedy  the  evil  if  some  one  would 
lod^e  an  information  against  the  baker ;  but 
that  there  was  no  act  of  justice  which  he  found 
it  so  difficult  to  accomplish. 

The  Infbrmer. 
She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.  He  was 
at  dinner.  She  inquired  if  his  bread  was  good. 
^\y,  good  enough,  mistress ;  for  you  see  it  is  as 
white  as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of  it 
Here*8  a  sixpenny  loaf;  you  might  take  it  for  a 
penny  roll!*  He  then  heartily  cursed  Crib  the 
baker,  and  said  he  ought  to  be  hanged.  Mrs. 
Jones  now  told  him  what  she  had  done ;  how 
she  bad  det^^cted  the  fraud,  and  assured  him  the 
evil  shcMild  be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  provi. 
ded  he  would  appear  and  inform.  *  I  inform,* 
said  he,with  a  shocking  oath, '  hang  an  informer  ! 
I  scorn  the  office.' — *You  are  nice  in  the  wrong 
place,'  replied  Mrs.  Jones ;  i*  for  you  don't  scorn 
to  abase  the  baker,  nor  to  be  in  a  passion,  nor 
to  swear,  though  you  scorn  to  redress  a  public 
injury,  and  to  increase  your  children's  bread. 
Let  rae  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  iu  which  you 
ignorant  people  mistake  more  than  in  your  no- 
tions about  informers.  Informing  is  a  lawful 
way  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  though  it  is  a 
mischievoas  and  a  hateful  thing  to  go  to  a  justice 
about  every  trifling  matter,  yet  laying  an  infor- 
mation on  important  occasions,  without  malice, 
or  bittcrnecs  of  any  kind,  is  what  no  honest  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  shame  is  to  com- 
mit tf)e  o3ei\c9t  not  to  inform  against  it  I,  for 
my  pzrt,  should  perhaps  do  right,  if  I  not  only 
inlbrmed  against  Crib,  for  making  light  bread, 
bqt  a^inst  you,  for  swearing  at  him.' 

*  Well,  but  madam,'  said  the  smith,  a  little 
softened,  *■  don't  yo'u  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  turn  informer?'  *  So  far  from  it,  that  when  a 
man's  motives  are  good,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  and 
in  clear  cases  as  the  present,  I  think  it  a  ^ty 
lad  a  virtue.  If  it  is  right  that  there  should  oe 
kvE,  it  mast  be  right  that  they  should  be  put  in 
execution ;  but  how  can  this  be,  if  people  will 
■oC  inform  the  magistrates  when  they  see  the 
lavs  broken  !  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid 
to  be  an  offender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be 
SB  infbrmer  in  support  of  them.-— iln  informer 
hf  trade  is  commonly  a  knave.  A  rash,  mali- 
ektoM^  or  passionate  informer  is  a  firebrand  ;  but 
booest  and  prudent  informers  are  almost  as  use- 
&I  members  of  society  as  the  judges  of  the  land. 
If  yoa  continue  in  your  present  mind  on  this 
sut^ect,  do  not  you  think  that  you  will  be 
B&swerablc  for  the  crimes  you  might  have  pre- 
Tnt9d  by  informing,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of 
accomplice  of  the  villains  who  commit  them. 

*  Well,  madam,'  said  the  smith,  *  I  now  see 
painty  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in  turning 
lafirmer  when  my  cause  is  good.' — *  And  your 
mcHite  ri^ht ;  always  mind  that, said  Mrs.  Jones. 
Next  day  the  smith  attended,  Crib  was  fined  in 
Uie  usii<il  penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken 
from  hi?n  and  gu'en  to  the  poor.  The  justices 
rrsolrcd  henceforward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in 
their  dii^trirt ;  and  all  of  them,  except  Crib,  and 
P3ch  as  Crib,  wore  glad  of  it ;  for  honesty  never 
crendn  a  trial.     Thus  had  Mrs.  Jones  the  cum- 
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fort  of  seeing  how  useful  people  may  be  withou* 
expense;  for  if  she  could  have  given  the  poor 
fifly  pounds,  she  would  not  have  done  them  so 
great,  or  so  fasting  a  benefii,  as  she  did  them 
in  seeing  their  loaves  restored  to  their  lawtul 
weight:  and  the  true  light  in  which  she  had 
put  the  business  of  informing  was  of  no  small 
use,  in  giving  the  neighbourhood  right  views  on 
that  subject. 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish  ;  but  Mrs. 
Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so  much  cus- 
tom as  Wills,  at  the  Sugarloaf,  though  she  sold 
her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cheaper,  and  all 
agreed  that  they  were  much  better.  Mrs.  Jones 
asked  Mrs.  Sparks  the  reason.  *Madam,'  said 
the  shopkeeper,  *Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust 
Besides  this,  his  wife  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday 
morning  while  I  am  at  church.  Mrs.  Jones 
now  reminded  Mr.  Simpson  to  read  the  king's 
proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality  next 
Sunday  at  church  ;  and  prevailed  on  the  squire 
to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep  open  shop  on  a 
Sunday.  This  he  readily  undertook  ;  for  'while 
sir  John  thought  it  good-natured  13  ronnive  at 
breaking  the  laws,  the  tiquiro  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  thinking  that  the  zealous  enforcing 
of  penal  statutes  would  stand  in  the  stead  of  all 
religious  restraints.  Mrs.  Jones  proceeded  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  that  a  shopkeeper  who 
would  sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely 
to  cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  church. 

She  also  laboured  hard  to  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  lessen  their  distress,  if  they 
would  contriyo  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks  for 
ready  money,  rather  than  with  Wills  on  long 
credit;  those  who  listened  to  her  found  their 
circumstances  far  more  comfortable  at  the  year's 
end,  while  the  rest  tempted,  like  some  of  their 
betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  putting  off  the  evil 
day  of  payment,  like  them  ;  at  last  found  them- 
selves plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took 
care  to  make  a  good  use  of  such  instances  in  her 
conversation  with  the  poor,  and,  by  perseverance, 
she  at  length  brought  them  so  much  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  that  Wills  found  it  to  be  his  interest 
to  alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his  goods  on  as  good 
terms,  and  as  short  credit,  as  Mrs.  Sparks  sold 
hers.  This  completed  Mrs.  Jones's  success ; 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  put  a  stop 
to  three  or  four  great  evils  in  the  parish  of  Wes 
ton,  without  spending  a  shilling  in  doing  it. 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought  to 
be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish.  They 
both  told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor  would  get 
the  coarse  pieces  of  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentle 
folks  did  not  buy  them  for  soups  and  gravy. 
Mrs.  Jone.o  thought  there  was  reason  in  this  :  so 
away  she  went  to  sir  John,  the  squire,  the  sur- 
geon,  the  attorney,  and  the  steward,  the  only 
persons  in  the  parish  who  could  afford  to  buy 
these  costly  things.  She  told  them,  that  if  tiiey 
would  all  be  so  good  as  to  buy  only  prime  pieces, 
which  they  could  very  well  afford,  the  coarse 
and  cheap  Joints  would  come  more  within  tho 
reach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  gentry  readily 
consented.  Sir  John  cared  not  what  hij*  meet 
cost  him,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way, 
that  he  would  eat  any  thin;^,  or  eive  any  t!»i ucr, 
so  that  she  would  not'tejso  him  with  loner  stories 
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about  the  poor*    The  squire  said  ho  should  pre.  j  g^et,  ihat  while  the  man  is  enjoying  hiiMilJs 
&r  ve^table  soups,  because  they  were  cheaper,   it  is  called,  his  wife  and  children  are  ragged 


and  the  doctor  preferred  them  because  thev 
were  wholesomer.  The  steward  chose  to  imi- 
tate the  squire ;  and  the  attorney  found  it  would 
be  quite  undented  to  stand  out.  So  gravy  soups 
became  very  unfashiooable  in  the  parish  of 
Weston ;  and  I  am  sure  if  rich  people  did  but 
think  a  little  on  this  subject,  they  would  be- 
come as  unfashionable  in  many  other  places. 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
earnest  with  the  poor  woman  to  bake  large 
brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buying  small 
white  ones  at  the  shop.     Mrs.  Betty  had  told 
her,  that  baking  at  home  would  be  one  step  to- 
wards restoring  the  good  old  management  Only 
Betty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in 
the  whole  parish ;  and  who  lived  so  well  as  they 
did  7  Yet  the  general  objection  seemed  reason- 
able.   They  could  not  bake  without  yeast,  which 
ofleu  could  not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except 
the  great  folks  and  the  public  houses.    Mrs. 
Jones   found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
contrived  to  brew   as   well  as  to  bake.    She 
aent  for  these  women ;  knowing  that  from  them 
she  could  get  truth  and  reason.    *  How  comes 
it,*  said  she  to  them,  *that  you  two  are  the 
only  poor  women  in  the  parish  who  can  afford 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  beer?  Your  husbands 
have  no  better  wages  than  other  men.* — *  True, 
madam,'  said  Fatty,  *  but  they  never  set  foot  in 
a  public   house.     I   will   tell  you   the  truth. 
Whqn  I  first  married,  our  John  went  to  the 
Checquers  every  night,  and  I  had  my  tea  and 
fresh  butter  twice  a-day  at  home.    This  slop, 
which  consumed  a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake 
mj  titomach  sadly,  as  I  had  neither  meat  nor 
n  <«  .  «t  last  (I  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  I  began 
to  :*kv  e  iiivp  cf  gin  to  quiet  the  pain,  till  in 
ti.«/*  }  I>.»ke  J  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as  for  ray 
tea     A*  iast  the  gin,  the  ale-house,  and  the  tea 
bc^ui'.  ij  :&>ake  us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had 
hi  J-  M  LM^r  died  with  my  first  child.    Parson 
Sii*xvcc{i  then  talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  sub- 
ject o?.  improper  indulgences,  that  wo  resolved, 
oy  uie  eiace  of  God,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf^  and 
1  promised  John,  if  he  would  give  up  the  Chec- 
quers, I  would  break  the  gin  bottle,  and  never 
drink  tea  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it  with  me.  We 
have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  health  and  our  consciences  are 
better  for  it    Though  meat  is  sadly  dear,  we 
can  buy  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat  for  less  than 
one  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  it  gives  five  times 
the  nourishment    And  dear  as  malt  is,  I  con- 
trive to  keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for 
John,  and  John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint 
with  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a-day  when 
I  am  a  nurse. 

Public  HouMte. 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one, 
brings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
Jones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  ale.houses 
wore  allowed.  She  did  not  choose  to  talk  to  sir 
John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only  have  said, 
Met  them  enjoy  themselves, 'poor  fellows:  if 
they  fet  drunk  now  and  then,  they  work  hard.* 
Bat  uuiM  who  have  this  false  good.nature  for- 


and    starving.      True    Christian    good. nature 
never  indulges  one  at  the  cost  of  many,  but  is 
kind  to  all.    The  squire,  who  was  a  I'ricnd  to 
order,  took  up  tlie  matter.     He  consulted  Mr. 
Simpson.     *•  The  Lion,*  said  he,  *■  is  necessary. 
It  Ftands  by  the  road-side;  travellers  must  have 
a  resting  place.    As  to  the  Checquers  and  the 
Bell,  they  do  no  good  but  much  harm.*     Mr. 
Simpson  had  before  made  many  attempts  to  get 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unluckily,  it  was 
sir  John's  own  house,  and  kept  by  his  late  but- 
ler.    Not  that  sir  John  valued  the  rent ;  but  he 
had  a  false  kindness,  which  made  him  support 
the  cause  of  an  old  servant,  though  he  knew  he 
was  a  bad  man,  and  kept  a  disorderly  house. 
The  squire,  however,  now  took  away  the  license 
from  the   Bell.    And  a  fray   happeniog   soon 
afler   at  the  Chequers  (which   was  near   the 
church)  in  time  of  Divine  service,  sir  John  was 
obliged  to  suffer  the  house  to  be  put  down  as  a 
nuisance.    You  would  not  believe  how  many 
poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a  little  cask, 
when  the  temptation  of  those  ale-houses  was 
taken  out  of  their  way.    Mrs.  Jones,  in  her 
evening  walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many 
an  honest  man  drinking  his  wholesome  cop  of 
beer  by  his  own  fire-side,  hb  rosy  children  play, 
ing  about  his  knees,  his  clean  cheerful  wife 
singing  her  youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  while  with  her  bands  she 
was  making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind  hosband^c 
supper.    Some  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though 
I  don't  chuse  to  name  names,  still  preferred 
getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  and 
drinking  water  at  other   times. — Thus    Mrs 
Jones,  oy  a  little  exorlion  and  perseverance, 
added  to  the  temporal   comforts  of  a   whole 
parish,  and  diminished  its  immorality  and  ex. 
travagance  in  the  same  proportion 

The  good  women  being  now  supplied  with 

yeait  from  each  other's  brewings,  would  have 

baked ;  but  two  difficulties  still  remained.   Many 

of  them  had  no  ovens ;  for  since  the  new  bad 

management  had  crept  in,  many  cotta^res   have 

been  built  without  tliis  convenience.     Fuel  also 

was  scarce  at  Weston.     Mrs.  Jones  advised  the 

building  a  large   parish  oven.     Sir  John  sub. 

scribed  to  be  rid  of  her  importunity,  and  the 

squire,  because  he  thought  every  improvement 

in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor's  rate.     It 

was  soon  accomplished :  and  to  this  oven,  at 

a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder 

children  carried  their  loaves  which  their   mo- 

thers  had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  halZ-penny, 

or  a  penny  according  to  their  size,  for  the  bakmg. 

Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  Wes* 

ton  could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmcis*  wivea 

did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.    This  was  m 

great  distress,   especially   when   the   children 

were  sick.    So  Mrs.  Jones  advised  I\lrs.  Sparks, 

at  the  Cross,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  sell 

out  the  milk  by  halfpennyworths.    She  did  S4\ 

and  found,  that  though  this  plan  gave  her  64>ratt 

additional  trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  it  aa 

if  she  had  made  cheese  and  butter.    She  also 

sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate;  so  that,  with  the*  help 

of  the  milk  and  the  public  oven,  a  fine  rice  pud 

dinjf  was  to  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
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C&arUy  SchooUfor  Sertntnts, 

Tbe  girls'  school,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen 
Bto  nef^lect;  for  though  many  would  be  sub- 
scribers,  yet  no  one  would  look  afler  it.  I  wish 
this  was  the  case  at  Weston  only  :  many  schools 
have  oome  to  nothing,  and  many  parishes  are 
quits  destitate  of  schools,  because  too  many 
gentry  neglect  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
their  grown  up  daughters  to  inspect  the  instruc- 
tioo  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
wa.y  to  we  if  girls  were  taught  to  work.  The 
best  dergyman  cannot  do  every  thin^.  This 
IS  ladies  business.  Mrs.  Jones  consulted  her 
coanselJors,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  they  went  every 
Friday  to  the  school,  where  they  invited  mo- 
thers, as  well  as  daughters,  to  come,  and  learn 
to  cat  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs.  Jones 
had  not  been  bred  to  these  things ;  but  by  means 
of  Mrs.  Cowper's  excellent  cuttingout-book ; 
she  sooo  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art 
She  not  only  had  the  girls  taught  to  make  and 
mead,  bat  to  wash  and  iron  tou  She  also  al- 
lowed the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  of  every 
fiunily  to  oome  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to 
dress  one  cheap  disk.  One  Friday,  which  was 
cooking  day,  who  should  pass  by  but  the  squire, 
with  his  gun  and  dogs.  He  looked  into  the 
school  tat  the  first  time.  '  Well,  madam,*  said 
he,  *  what  good  are  you  doing  here  7  What  are 
yoor  girls  learning  and  earning?  Where  are 
yoar  manufactures?  Where  is  your  spmning 
and  your  carding  ?' — *  Sir,*  said  she,  *  this  is  a 
%ina&  parish,  and  you  know  ours  is  not  a  manu- 
factariog  country ;  so  that  when  these  girls  are 
women,  they  will  not  be  nuch  empToyod  in 
spinoing.  We  must,  in  vhe  kirid  of  good  we 
aUempC  to  do,  consult  tho  kcal  genius  of  the 
place :  I  do  not  thick  it  will  acswer  to  intro- 
doee  spinning,  lor  instance.,  in  a  country  where 
it  is  quite  new.  However,  we  teach  them  a 
little  of  it,  and  still  mere  of  knitting,  thnt  they 
Day  be  a^le  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of  Mouse- 
hold  linen  once  a  year,  and  provide  the  family 
with  tbe  stockings,  by  employing  the  odds  and 
tads  of  their  time  in  those  ways.  But  Lhere  is 
aaoiher  manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  on, 
lad  I  know  of  none  within  my  own  reach 
vhich  is  so  valuable.'-—*  What  can  that  be  ?' 
aid  the  squire. — *•  To  make  good  wives  for  work- 
ing mtn^  said  she.  *■  Is  not  mine  an  excellent 
itaple  commodity  ?  I  am  teaching  these  girls 
the  arts  of  industry  and  good  management  It 
is  little  encouragement  to  an  honest  man  to 
work  hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  wast- 
ed by  a  slattern  at  home.  Most  of  these  girls 
will  probably  become  wives  to  the  poor,  or  ser- 
vants to  the  rich ;  to  such  the  common  arts  of 
^^  are  of  great  value :  now,  as  there  is  little  op- 

rirtunity  ior  learning  these  at  the  school  house, 
intend  Jo  proposo  that  such  gentry  as  have 
sober  servants,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
Bome  and  work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 
ir3ek«  when  the  house-keeper,  tho  cook,  the 
hottfse-maid,  or  tho  laundry-maid,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  ini^truct  them  in  ihoir  several  depart- 
Ektents.  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of 
training  good  servants.  They  should  serve 
this  kind  of  regular  apprenticeship  to  various 
sorts  of  labour.    Girls  who  come  out  of  charity- 


schoiils,  whore  they  have  been  employed  in 
knitting,  sewing,  and  reading,  are  not  suffi. 
ciently  prepared  for  hard  and  laborious  employ* 
ments.  I  do  not  in  general  approve  of  teaching 
chariw  children  to  write  for  the  same  reason. 
I  confine  within  very  strict  limits  my  plan  of 
educating  tiie  poor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  some  o?  those  coarser  arts  of 
life  oy  which  the  community  may  be  best  be. 
nefitted,  includes  the  whole  stock  of  instruction, 
which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  I 
would  wish  to  beetow.' 

*What  have  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam?* 
said  the  squire ;  *  for  your  pot  really  smells  as 
savoury  as  if  Sir  John*s  French  cook  had  filled 
it'  *  Sir,'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  I  have  lately 
got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who  has  given 
us  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes,  and  nice 
cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap  Repository  little 
books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her 
dishes,  and  ^ttty  good  they  are;  and  we  have 
got  several  others  of  our  own.  Every  Friday  we 
come  here  and  dress  one.  These  good  women 
see  how  it  is  done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their 
own  houses.  I  take  home  part  ibr  mj  own 
dinner,  and  what  is  lefl  I  give  to  each  in  turn. 
I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a  sad  mis- 
take they  had  rot  into,  that  we  think  any  thing 
is  good  enough  for  the  poor.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  any  thing  good  enough  for  the  poor  which 
is  not  clean,  wholesome,  and  palatable,  and  what 
I  myself  would  not  cheerfully  eat,  if  my  cir- 
cumstances required  it' 

*  Fray,  Mrs.  Betty,'  said  the  squire,  *  oblige 
me  with  a  basin  of  your  soup.'  The  squire 
found  It  so  good  afler  his  walk,  that  ho  was  al. 
most  Borry  he  had  promised  to  buy  no  more  legs 
cf  beef^  dX2d  declared,  that  not  one  sheep's  head 
should  ever  go  to  his  kennel  again.  He  begged 
his  cook  might  have  the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
wrote  it  out  for  her.  She  has  also  been  so  ob- 
liging u  to  favour  roe  with  a  copy  of  all  her 
receipts.  And  as  I  bate  all  monopoly,  and  see 
no  reason  why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  sa- 
voury dishes  should  be  confined  to  the  parish 
of  Weston,  I  print  them,  that  all  other  parishes 
may  have  the  same  advantage.  Not  only  the 
poor,  but  all  persons  with  small  incomes  may  be 
glad  of  them. 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  came 
in  soon  af\er,  *  which  is  best,  to  sit  down  and 
cry  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  bestir  ourselves 
to  do  our  duty  to  the  world  7'  *  Sir,'  replied  Mrs. 
Jones,  *  I  thank  you  for  the  useful  lesson  you 
have  given  me.  You  have  taught  me  tlmt  an 
excessive  indulgence  of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  but 
selfishness ;  that  the  best  remedy  for  our  own 
afflictions  is  to  lessen  the  afilictions  of  others, 
and  thus  evidence  our  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  who,  perhaps,  sent  these  very  trials 
to  abate  our  own  self-lave,  and  to  stimulate 
our  exertions  for  the  good  of  others.  You 
have  taught  me  that  our  time  and  talents  are 
to  be  employed  with  zeal  in  God's  service, 
if  we  witsh  for  his  favour  hero  or  hereafter ;  and 
that  one  great  employment  of  thoso  talents 
which  he  requires,  is  the  promotion  of  t!)e  pre- 
sent, and  muctr  more  the  future  happiness  of 

^  Son  tbe  Way  to  nenty,  for  a  number  of  elieap  m 
I  eeipts. 
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all  ait>un(l  us. — You  have  taught  inc  that  much 
gbod  may  he  done  with  little  money ;  and  that 
the  heart,  the  hehd,  and  the  hands  are  of  some 
use,  as  well  as  the  purse.  I  have  also  learned 
another  lesson,  which  I  hope  not  to  forget,  that 
Providence,  in  sending  these  extraordinary  sea. 
sons  of  scarcitv  and  distress,  which  we  have 
lately  twice  experienced,  has  been  pleased  to 
overrule  these  trying  events  to  the  general  good ; 
for  it  has  not  only  excited  the  rich  to  an  in- 
«irtMsed  liberality,  as  to  actual  contribution,  but 
it  has  led  them  to  get  more  acquainted  with  the 
local  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  in- 
terest themselves  in  their  comfort ;  it  has  led 
to  improved  modes  of  economy,  and  to  a  more 


feeling  kind  of  beneficence.  Above  all,  wiih(»at 
abating  any  thing  of  a  just  subordination,  it  has 
brought  the  affluent  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  characters  of  their  indigent 
neighbours ;  it  has  literally  brought  *  the  rich 
and  poor  to  meet  together  ;*  and  this  I  look  upon 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  advantages  attending' 
Sunday  schools  also,  where  they  are  carried  on 
upon  true  principles,  and  are  sanctioned  by  the 
visits  as  well  as  supported  by  the  oontributions 
of  the  wealthy.* 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  who  are  under  the  same  circumstances,  gm 
and  do  liketeiae  i 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


1  PROMISED,  in  the  Cur€  for  Melanehdyt  to 

5ive  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
ones  set  up  her  school.  She  did  not  much  fear 
being  able  to  raise  the  money ;  but  money  is 
of  little  UAO,  unless  some  persons  of  sense  and 
piety  can  be  found  to  direct  these  institutions. 
Not  that  I  would  discourage  those  who  set  them 
up,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  manner,  and  from 
mere  views  of  worldly  policy.  It  is  something 
gained  to  rescue  children  from  idling  away  their 
Sabbath  in  the  fields  or  the  streets.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  keep  them  from  those  to  which  a 
day  of  leisure  tempts  the  idle  and  the  ignorant 
It  is  something  for  them  to  be  taught  to  read ; 
it  is  much  to  ue  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
mwJit  indeed,  to  be  carried  regularly  to  church. 
But  all  this  is  not  enough.  To  bring  these  in. 
stitutions  to  answer  their  highest  end,  can  only 
be  effeclcd  by  God's  blessing  on  the  best  direct- 
ed means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a  di- 
ligent  attention  in  some  pious  gentry  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools. 

On  Reeommendationa. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently 
quilified  her  to  do  good,  namely,  judgment; 
this  even  in  the  |ay  part  of  her  life,  had  kept 
her  from  many  mistakes ;  but  though  she  had 
sometimes  been  deceived  herself,  she  was  very 
careful  not  to  deceive  others,  by  recommending 
people  to  fill  any  office  for  which  they  were  un- 
fit, either  through  selfishness  or  false  kindness. 
She  used  to  say  there  is  always  some  one  ap- 
propriate quality  which  every  person  must  poa. 
sees,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  any  particular  em- 
ployment— >*  Even  in  this  quality,*  said  she  to 
Mr.  Simpson  the  clergyman,  *  I  do  not  expect 
perfection  ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this,  what- 
ever  good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides, 
though  they  may  do  for  some  other  employment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of 
shoe?,  I  go  to  a  shoemiker ;  I  do  not  go  to  a 
man  of  another  trade,  however  ingenious  he 
may  be,  to  ask  him  if  he  cinnot  contrive  to 
make  me  a  piir  of  shoes.  When  I  lived  in  Lon- 
don, I  learned  to  be  much  on  my  guard  as  to 
recommendations.  I  found  people  oflen  wanted 
to  impose  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  burthen 
to  themselves. — Oaco,  I  rem'^rabar,  when  I  un- 
dertook to  get  a  mitron  for  an  hospiUil.  half  my  | 


I  aoquaiotanoa  had  some  one  to  oflfer  me.  Mrs 
Gibson  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  she  herself 
had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own  proviRions 
yet  she  had  the  conscience  to  recommend  thir 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  of  a  largo 
community.  Mrs.  Grey  sent  roe  a  discarded 
housekeeper,  whose  constitution  bad  been  ruined 
by  sitting  up  with  Mrs  Grey*s  gouty  husband  , 
but  who  she  yet  thought  might  do  well  enough 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  taking  care  of  an  hun. 
dred  poor  sick  people.  A  thiH  friend  sent  me 
a  woman  who  had  no  merit  but  that  of  being* 
very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to  provide  for 
her.  The  truth  is,  the  lady  was  obliged  to  allow^ 
her  a  small  pension  till  she  could  get  her  ofF 
her  own  hands,  by  turning  her  on  those  of 
others.* 

*  It  is  very  true,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson, 
'  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  good  of 
the  many  to  the  good  of  one ;  if,  indeed,  it  can 
be  called  doing  g^od  to  any  one  to  place  them 
in  a  station  in  which  they  must  feci  unhappy, 
by  not  knowing  bow  to  discharge  the  dutiee  of 
it  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  It  the  per- 
sons recommended  are  objects  of  charity,  f  pri. 
vately  subscribe  to  their  wants ;  I  pity  and  help 
them,  but  I  never  promote  them  to  a  station  for 
which  they  are  unfit,  as  I  should  by  eo  doing^ 
hurt  a  whole  community  to  help  a  distressed  in* 
difiduol.' 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved  that  the  fir.st  step 
towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry  were  so 
earnest  in  recommending  one  woman,  that  she 
thought  it  worth  looking  into.  On  inqiiiry,  she 
found  it  was  a  scheme  to  take  a  large  family  off 
the  parish ;  they  never  considered  that  a  very 
ignorant  woman,  with  a  family  of  young  chil- 
dreu,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  for  & 
school ;  all  they  considered  was,  thai  the  profits 
of  the  school  mii^ht  enable  her  to  live  without 
parish  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  another,  though 
she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent  in  h'T  con. 
duct,  because  she  used  to  send  her  children  to 
the  shop  on  Sundays.  And  she  objected  to  & 
third,  a  very  sensible  woman,  because  she  was 
suspected  of  making  an  outward  profession  uf 
religion  a  cloak  for  immoral  conduct.  Alrp. 
.Tones  knew  sha  must  not  be  t>o  nit^a  neither 
she  know  she  must  put  up  with  miny  faulu  at 
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luC  *  I  knew/  s&id  she  to  Mr.  Simpeoa,  *  the 
imperfection  of  every  thing  that  is  humao. '  As 
the  mhstress  will  have  much  to  bear  with  from 
the  children,  so  I  expect  to  have  something  to 
bear  with  in  the  mistress ;  and  she  and  I  must 
mbmit  to  our  respective  trials,  by  thinking  how 
macfa  Gk>d  has  to  bear  with  in  us  all.  But  there 
are  certain  qualities  which  are  indispensable  in 
certain  situations.  There  are,  in  particular, 
three  things  which  a  school'mistress  must  not 
be  withont,  good  sense^  activity^  and  piety. 
Without  the  first  she  will  mislead  others ;  with- 
oat  the  second  she  will  neglect  them ;  and  with- 
out the  third,  though  she  niay  civilize,  yet  she 
will  nerer  christianize  them.^ 

Mr.  Simpson  said,  *  he  really  knew  but  of  one 
person  in  the  parish  who  was  fully  likely  to  an- 
•wer  her  purpose :  this,'  continued  he,  *  is  no 
other  than  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew. 
It  vili  indeed  be  a  great  loss  to  me  to  part  from 
her;  and  to  her  it  will  bo  a  far  more  fatiguing 
life  than  that  which  she  at  present  leads.     But 
eagfat  I  to  put  my  own  personal  comfort,  or 
oaght  Betty  to  put  her  own  ease  and  quiet,  in 
eompetition  with  the  good  of  above  an  hundred 
children  7  This  will  appear  still  more  important, 
if  we  consider  the  good  done  by  these  institu- 
tiona,  not  mm  fruit,  but  $eed;  if  we  take  into  the 
acooant  bow  many  yet  unborn   may  become 
Christians,  in  cf>nsequence  of  our  making  these 
children  Christians :  for  how  can  we  calculate 
the  number  which  may  be  hereafter  trained  for 
HeaTen,  by  those  Tory  children  we  are  going  to 
teach,  when  they  themselves  shall  become  pa- 
rents, and  you  and  I  are  dead  and  forgotten  7 
To  be  sure,  by  parting  from  Betty,  my  peos- 
BOQp  will  not  be  quite  so  well  flavoured,  nor  my 
Useia  so  neatly  got  up ;  but  the  day  is  fast  ap- 
proaching, when  all  this  will  signify  but  little; 
b«t  it  will  not  signify  little  whether  one  hundred 
tanmortal  souls  wero  the  better  for  my  making 
this  petty  sacrifice.     Mrs.  Crew  is  a  real  Chris- 
tian,  has  excellent  sense,  and  had  a  good  educa- 
tsn  from  my  mother.   She  has  also  had  a  little 
sort  of  preparatory  training  for  the  bnsiness; 
fer  when  tlie  poor  children  come  to  the  parson- 
ige  ibr  broth  on  a  Saturday  evening,  she  is  used 
to  appoint  them  all  to  come  at  the  same  time ; 
and  afler  she  has  filled  their  pitchers,  she  ranges 
them  roond  her  in  the  garden,  and  examines 
them  in  their  catechism.     She  is  just  and  fair 
io  dealing  oat  the  broth  and  beef^  not  making 
nj  &vour  to  the  parents  depend  on  the  skill  of 
fietr    children:    but   her  own    old  caps  and 
ribands,  and  cast^flf  clothes,  are  bestowed  as 
little  rewards  on  the  best  scholars.  So  that  taking 
the  time  she  spends  in  working  for  them,  and 
the  things  she  gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady 
irho  does  not  exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  cha- 
rity.    This  I  mention  to  confirm  your  notion, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to 
do  good ;  a  religious  upper  servant  has  great  op. 
portonities  of  this  sort,  if  the  master  is  disposed 
to  encourage  her.' 

My  readers,  I  trast,  need  not  be  informed, 
that  this  rs  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who  as- 
•i^ed  Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  poor  women  to 
eat  oat  linen  and  dress  cheap  dishes,  as  related 
in  the  Cure  for  Melancholy.  Mrs.  Jones,  in 
the  following  week,  got  togetlier  as  many  of 


the  mothers  as  she  could,  and  spoke  to  them  m 
follows : 

Mrs.  Jonea^B  Exhortation. 

*•  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  propose 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  yourchil- 
dren.  Those  among  you,  who  know  what  it  is 
to  be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoice  that  the  same  blessing  is  held  out  to  your 
children.  You.  who  are  not  able  yourselves  to 
read  what  your  Saviour  has  done  and  suffered 
for  you,  ought  •  to  be  doubly  anxious  that  your 
children  should  reap  a  blessing  which  you  have 
lost  Would  not  that  mother  be  thought  an  un- 
natural monster  who  should ^tand  by  and  snatch 
out  of  her  child's  mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind 
friend  has  just  put  into  it  7  But  such  a  mother 
would  be  merciful,  compared  with  her  who 
should  rob  hor  children  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  to  read  the  word  of  God  when  it  is 
held  out  to  them.  Remember,  that  if  you  slight 
the  present  offer,  or  if,  aAer  having  sent  vour 
children  a  (ew  times  you  should  afterwards  keep 
them  at  home  under  vain  pretences,  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  'it  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Let  not  your  poor  children,  fAen,  have  cause  to 
sa^,  *  My  fond  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.  I 
might  have  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
and  she  opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  me  a 
little  paltry  pleasure. — For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am 
now  brought  to  the  gates  of  hell  !*  My  dear 
women,  which  of  you  could  bear  to  see  youL- 
darling  child  condemned  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion ? — Which  of  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  ac- 
cuse you  as  the  cause  of  it  7  Is  tlicre  any  mo- 
ther here  present,  who  will  venture  to  say — *  I 
will  doom  the  child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather 
than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little  present  paint 
by  curtailing  their  evil  inclinations  I  I  will  let 
them  spend  the  Sabbath  in  ignorance  and  idle- 
ness, instead  of  rescuing  them  from  vanity  and 
sin,  by  sending  them  to  school!'  If  there  are 
any  such  here  present,  let  that  mother  who  va- 
lues her  child's  pleasure  more  than  his  soul, 
now  walk  away,  while  I  set  down  in  my  list  the 
names  of  all  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  young 
ones  up  in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life,  in- 
stead  of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment' 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  speaking,  most 
of  the  women  thanked  her  for  her  good  advice, 
and  hoped  that  God  would  give  them  grace  to 
follow  it;  promising  to  send  their  children  con- 
stantly. Others,  who  were  not  so  well-disposed, 
were  yet  afraid  to  refuse,  after  the  sin  of  so  do- 
ing had  been  so  plainly  set  before  them.  The 
worst  of  the  women  had  kept  away  from  this 
meeting,  resolving  to  set  their  faces  against  the 
school.  Most  of  those  also  who  were  present, 
as  soon  as  they  got  home,  set  about  providing 
their  chile' en  with  what  little  decent  apparel 
they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  motlier  lent 
her  tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and  white 
handkerchief;  and  many  a  grateful  father  spared 
his  linen  waistcoat  and  bettermost  hat,  to  in- 
duce  his  grown  up  son  to  attend  ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  which  Mrs.  Jones  began,  that  she  would 
not  receive  the  younger  children  out  of  any  fa- 
mily  who  did  not  send  their  elder  ones.  Toe 
many  made  excuses  that  their  shoes  were  old, 
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or  their  hat  worn  out  Bat  Mrs.  Jones  told 
them  not  to  bring  anv  excuse  to  her  which  they 
oould  not  brings  to  the  day  of  j  ad  lament ;  and 
amongf  those  excuses  she  would  hardly  admit 
any  oxceiit  accidents,  sickness  or  attendance  on 
sick  parents  or  young  children. 

Subacriptiomt. 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  subscrip. 
tions  from  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting 
the  help  and  countenance  of  the  fiirmers  and 
trades- people,    whose    duty  and    interest   she 
thought  it  was  to  support  a  plan  calculated  to 
improve  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  parish. 
Most  of  them  subscribed,  and  promised  to  see 
that  their  workmen  sent  their  children.    She 
met  with  little  opposition  till  she  called  on  far- 
mer  Hoskins.    She  told  him,  aa  he  waa  the 
richest  farmer  in  the  parish,  she  came  to  him 
for  a  handsome  subscription.    'Subscription!* 
said  he,  *  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think;' 
a  man,  had  need  be  made  of  money,*— *  Farmer,* 
said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  Grod  has   blessed  you  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you  should 
be  liberal  in  proportion  to  your  great  ability.* — 
*  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean   b?  blessing,* 
said  he  :  *  I  have  been  up  early  and  late,  lived 
hard  while  I  had  little,  and  now  when  I  thought 
I  had  got  forward   in   the  world,  what  with 
tithes  taxes,   and  subscriptions,  it   all  goes,  I 
think.* — ^*Mr.  Hoskins,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  to 
tithes  and  taxes,  you  well  know  that  the  richer 
you  are  the  more  you  pay;  so  that  your  mur- 
murs are  a  proof  of  your'  wealth.     This  is  but 
an   ungrateful  return   for   all  your   blessings.* 
-— *  You  are  again  at  your  ble.s«iags,*  said  the 
farmer ;  *  but  let  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I 
have  done,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  do  as  well. 
It  is  to  my  own  industry  I  own  what  I  have. 
My  crops   have  been  good,  because  I  minded 
my  ploughing  and  sowing.'    *  O,  farmer  I*  cried 
Mrs.  Jones,  *you  forgot  whose  suns  and  showers 
make  your  crops  to  grow,  and  who  it  is  that 
giveth  strength  to  get  riches.    But  I  do  not 
oome  to  preach,  but  to  beg.' 

*  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now  7 
Flannel  or  French  7  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a 
new  church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  7  or 
what  other  new  wjtim-wham  for  getting  the 
money  out  of  one*s  pocket  ?* — *  I  am  going  to 
Establish  a  Sunday-school,  farmer ;  and  I  come 
to  you  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  hoping  your  example  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  give.' — *  Why,  then,  said  the  farmer, '  as 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  I 
will  give  nothing;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  refuse.  Of  all  the  foolish  inventions,  and 
new  fancied  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
of  teach mg  the  poor  to  read  is  the  very  worst' 
— ^*  And  I,  farmer,  think  that  to  teach  good  prin- 
ciples to  the  lower  classes,  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  save  the  country.  Now,  tn  order  to  this, 
wo  must  teach  them  to  read.* — ^»Not  with  my 
ooneent,  nor  my  money,*  said  the  farmer ;  •  for 
I  know  it  always  does  more  harm  than  good.* 
— *So  it  may,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  •  if  you  only 
tnach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn  them  adrift 
to  find  out  books  for  themselves.*    There  is  a 

*  It  was  this  consideration  ehiefljr.  whieli  ■timulated 
ths  conductors  of  tbo  Choap  Kcponitory  to  lend  forth 


proneness  in  the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  is  CMir 
duty  to  oppose,  and  which  I  see  you  are  pro- 
moting.    Only  look  round  your  own  kitchen  ;  1 
am  ashamed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose 
songs  and  ballads.    I  grant,  indeed,  it  would  be 
better  for  young  men  and  maids,  and  even  your 
daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  all,  than  to 
read  such  stuff  as  this.     But  if,  when  they  ask 
for  bread,  you  will  give  them  a  stone,  n&y  worne, 
a  serpent,  your's  is  the  blame.*    Then  taking 
up  a  penny  book  which  had  a  very  loose  title, 
she  went  on. — *  I  do  not  wonder,  if  you,  who 
read  such  books  as  these,  think  it  safer   that 
people  should  not  read  ft  all.*    The  farmer 
grinned,  and  said,  *  it  is  hard  if  a  man  of  my 
substance  may  not  divert  himself;  when  a  bit 
of  fun  costs 'only  a  penny,  and  a  man  can  spare 
that  penny,  there  is  no  harm  done.    When  it  la 
very  hot,  or  very  wet,  and  I  oome  in  to  rest,  and 
have  drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  up 
a  bit  of  ajest-book,  or  a  comical  story,  to  luaka 
me  laugh.* 

*  O,  Mr.  Hoskins  !*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  when 
you  come  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sun  or 
shower,  do  you  never  think  of  Him  whose  sun 
it  is  that  is  ripening  your  corn?  or  whose 
shower  is  filling  the  car,  or  causing  the  grass 
to  grow  7  I  could  tell  you  of  some  books  which 
would  strengthen  such  thoughts,  whereas  such 
as  you  read  only  serve  to  put  them  out  of  your 
head.* 

Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  to  let  Mr. 
Hoskins  know,  that  all  the  genteel  and  wealthy 
people  had  subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  *  why  as 
to  the  matter  of  that,  I  do  not  value  a  crown ;  only 
I  think  it  might  be  better  bestowed ;  and  I  am 
afraid  my  own  workmen  will  fly  in  my  faos  if 
once  they  are  made  scholars ;  and  that  they 
will  think  themselves  too  good  to  work.' — *  Now 
you  talk  soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,*  said 
Mrs.  Jones ;  *  weak  as  they  are,  they  deserve  an 
answer.  Do  you  think  that  either  man,  woman, 
or  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the  worse,  only  be- 
cause  he  knew  it  the  better  7'  *  No,  perhaps  not* 
— *Now,  the  whole  extent  of  learning  which 
we  intend  tu  give  the  poor,  is  only  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  Bible ;  a  book  which  brings  to 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  which  every 
duty  is  explained,  every  doctrine  brought  into 
practice,  and  the  highest  truths  made  level  to 
the  meanest  understanding.  The  knowledge 
of  that  book,  and  its  practical  influence  on  the 
heart,  is  the  best  security  yoa  can  have,  both 
for  the  industry  and  obedience  of  your  servants. 
Now,  can  you  think  any  man  will  be  the  worse 
servant  for  being  a  good  Christian  7* — *  Perhaps 
not.' — *  Are  not  the  duties  of  children,  of  ser- 
vants,  and  the  poor,  individually  and  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  T— *  Yes.*—'  Do  you  think 
any  duties  are  likely  to  be  well  performed  from 
any  human  motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudence, 
as  from  those  religious  motives  which  are  back* 
ed  with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  ponish- 

that  variety  of  little  books  so  peculiarly  suited  to  tho 
young.  They  considered  that  by  mcani  of  Sunday 
schools,  mullJtudes  were  now  taught  to  mad.  who  would 
be  exposed  to  be  corrupted  by  all  the  ribaldry  and  pro. 
fineness  of  loose  pongs,  vicious  stories,  and  enpocially 
by  ttie  new  influx  of  corruption  arising  from  jscobini. 
cal  and  atheiiitical  pamirfilets ,  and  that  it  was  a  boundec 
duty  to  counteract  such  tejnptations. 
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nents,  of  lieaven  or  hell  ?  Even  apon  your  own 
pnuciples  of  worldly  policy,  do  you  think  a  poor 
laan  is  not  loss  likely  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  horse, 
who  was  taoght  when  a  boy  that  it  was  a  sin, 
that  it  was  breaking  a  commandment,  to  rob  a 
htm-ruost,  or  an  orchard,  than  one  who  has  beien 
hr*d  in  ignorance  of  God's  law  ?  Will  your  pro- 
perty be  secured  so  effeclaally  by  the  stocks  on 
til*?  g^reen,  as  by  teaching  the  boys  in  the  school, 
til-It  fur  all  these  things  God  ttUl  bring  them 
into  judgment?  Is  a  poor  fellow  who  can  read 
hra  Bible,  so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink  away  his 
few  hours  of  tsisure,  as  one  who  cannot  read  7 
He  may,  and  be  often  does,  make  a  had  use  of 
hiB  reading ;  but  I  doubt  he  would  have  been  as 
bad  writboot  it:  and  the  hours  spent  in  learning 
to  read  wiii  always  have  been  among  the  most 
baruiless  ones  of  his  life.* 

-  Well,  (uadam,*  said  the  farmer,  *  if  you  do 
not  think  that  religion  will  spoil  my  young  ser- 
vants, I  do  not  care  if  you  do  put  me  down  for 
half  a  gnioea.  What  has  farmer  Dobson  given  7' 
— '  Hall*  a  guinea,*  said  Mrs.  Junes. — *  Well,* 
cried  tlie  farmer,  *it  shall  never  be  said  I  do 
Got  give  more  than  ho,  who  is  only  a  renter. 
IXob^ia  half  a  guinea!  Why  he  wears  his  coat 
2$  threadbare  as  a  labourer.* — *  Perhaps,*  re> 
p.*ied  Mrs.  Jones, '  that  is  one  reason  why  he 
gives  so  much.* — *  Well,  put  me  down  a  guinea,* 
crkd  the  farmer  ;  *  as  scarce  as  guineas  are  just 
C07,  I'll  never  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
villi  IXibsoa  neither.* — *  Yes,  and  you  must  ex- 
irt  voarself  besides,  in  Insisting  that  your  work- 
is?n  send  their  children,  and  oflen  look  into 
tad  school  yonrselfi  to  see  if  they  arc  there,  and 
regard  or  discourage  them  accordingly,*  added 
Mrs  Jones.  *  The  most  zealous  teachers  will 
£a^  in  tiieir  exertions,  if  they  are  not  animated 
and  'upported  by  the  wealthy;  and  your  poor 
vcttth  will  soon  despise  religious  instruction  as 
atjing  forced  upon  them,  as  a  hardship  added 
o  iheir  other  hardships,  if^  it  be  not  made  plea- 
ant  by  tho  encouraging  presence,  kind  words, 
aau  Utile  gr&tuities,  from  their  betters.* 

Ili^re  Mrs.  Jones  took  her  leave  ;  the  farmer 

io^-^ted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  door.     When 

tbey  got  into  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr.  Simpson, 

v'ao  was  standing  near  a  group  of  females,  con- 

il»d.ag  of  the  farmer's  two  young  daughters, 

ini  a  couple  of  rosy  dairy  maids,  an  old  blind 

£wdi3r,  and  a  woman  who  led  him.     The  wo- 

Eiin  had  laid  a  basket  on  the  ground,  out  of 

v.  Ic.'i  she  was  dealing  some  songs  to  the  girls, 

»iiO  were  kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  pick- 

b?  out  such  whose  title  suited  their  tastes.  On 

^->nng    the    clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler*s 

oirnpanion,  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not 

kij  wife)  pushed  some  of  the  songs  to  the  bot- 

Vin  '/fthe  basket,  turned  round  to  the  company, 

Lsid,  in  a  whining  tone,  asked  if  they  would 

/l^asc  to  buy  a  godly  book.     Mr.  Simpson  saw 

L'lroogh  the  hypocrisy  at  once,  and  instead  of 

miking  any  answer,  took  out  of  one  of  the  girl*s 

iojids  a  song  which  the  woman  had  not  oeen 

able   to    snatch  away.     He  was  shocked  and 

grieved  to  see  that  these  young  girls  were  about 

lo  read,  to  sing,  and  to  learn  by  heart  such  r'- 

Utdry    as  he   was  ashamed  even   to  cast   his 

£ve»  on.     He   turned   about  to  the  girl,  and 

gravely,  but  mildly  said,  *  Young  woman,  what 


do  you  think  should  be  done  to  a  person  who 
should  be  found  carrying  a  box  of  poison  lound 
the  country,  and  leaving  a  little  to  every  hciuse  ? 
The  girls  agreed  that  such  a  person  ought  to 
be  hanged.  *  That  he  should,*  said  the  farmei; 

*  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quartered  too.* 
The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  declaring,  they  would  do  no  such  a 
wicked  thing  fcr  the  world,  for  if  they  were 
poor  they  were  honest.  Mr.  Simpson,  turning 
to  the  other  girl,  said,  *  Which  is  of  most  value, 
the  soul  or  the  body  7* — *  The  soul,  sir,*  said  the 
girl. — *  Why  so  ?*  said  he. — *  Because,  sir,  I 
have  heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to 
last  for  ever.* — *  Then,*  cried  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a 
stern   voice,  turning  to  the  f]ddler*s   woman, 

*  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that  part 
which  is  to  last  forever  ?  poison  for  the  soul  V 

*  Poison  7*  said  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down 
the  book,  and  shuddering  as  people  do  who  are 
afVaid  they  have  touched  something  infectious. 

*  Poison  !*  echoed  the  farmer*s  daughters,  recol- 
lecting with  horror  the  ratsbane  which  Lion, 
the  old  house-dog,  had  got  at  the  day  before, 
and  afler  eating  which  she  had  seen  him  drop 
down  dead  in  convulsions.  *Yes,*  said  Mr. 
Simpson  to  the  woman,  *  I  do  again  repeat,  the 
souls  of  these  innocent  sfirls  will  be  poisoned, 
and  may  be  eternally  rumed  by  this  vile  trash 
which  you  carry  about* 

*■  1  now  see,*  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  farmer, 
'  the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  indeed  far  better 
that  they  should  never  know  how  to  tell  a  let- 
ter, unless  you  keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of 
their  way,  and  provide  them  with  what  is  good, 
or  at  least  what  is  harmless.  Still  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  reading,  but  tho  abuse  of  it.  Wine 
is  still  a  good  cordial,  though  it  is  too  often 
abused  to  the  purpose  of  drunkenness.* 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  maids 
could  read  their  horn-book,  though  he  owned  he 
oflen  heard  them  singing  that  song  which  tho 
parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for  his  part  it  made 
them  as  merry  as  a  nightingale. 

•  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does  the 
mischief^  I  have  oflen  heard,  as  1  have  been 
crossing  a  hay-field,  young  girls  singing  such 
indecent  ribaldry  as  has  driven  me  out  of  the 
field,  though  I  well  knew  they  could  not  read  a 
line  of  what  they  were  singing,  but  had  caught 
it  from  others.  So  you  see  you  may  as  well  say 
the  memory  is  a  wicked  talent  because  some 
people  misapply  it,  as  to  say  that  reading  is 
dangerous  because  some  folks  abuse  it. 

While  they  were  talking,  the  Bddlcr  and  his 
woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unobserved, 
but  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  them,  and  sternly 
said,  *  Woman,  I  shall  have  some  farther  talk 
with  you.  I  am  a  magistrate,  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will  no  more  allow 
a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in  my  parish  than  a 
dose  of  poison.*  The  girls  threw  aWay  all  their 
songs,  thanked  Mr.  Simpson,  begged  Mrs.  Jones 
would  take  them  into  her  school  afler  they  had 
done  milking  in  the  evenings,  (hat  they  might 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They  pro- 
mised they  would  never  more  deal  with  any  but 
sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell  good  little 
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tfooks,  Christmas  carols,  and  harmless  songs, 
and  desired  the  fiddler*s  woman  never  to  call 
there  again. 

This  little  incident  aderwards  confirmed  Mrs. 
Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thoughts  of 
putting  in  practice.  This  was,  afler  her  school 
had  been  cstabliahed  a  few  months,  to  invite  all 
the  welUdisposed  grown-up  youth  of  the  parish 
to  meet  her  at  the  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  after  the  necessary  business  of 
the  dairy,  and  of  serving  the  catUe  was  over. 
Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  the  talent  of 
mailing  this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their 
manner  of  explaining  Scripture,  and  of  impress- 
ing  the  heart  by  serious  and  affectionate  dis- 
course, that  in  a  short  time  the  evening  school 
was  nearly  filled  with  a  second  company,  afler 
the  younger  ones  were  dismissed.  In  time,  not 
only  the  servants,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  most  substantial  people  in  the  parisn  attend- 
ed. At  length  many  of  the  parents,  pleased 
witli  the  improvement  so  visible  in  the  young 


people,  got  a  habit  of  dropping  in,  that  they 
might  learn  how  to  instruct  their  own  families 
And  it  was  observed  that  as  the  school  filled, 
not  only  the  fives-court  and  public  house  were 
thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea 
visiting  declined.  Even  farmer  Hoskins,  whc 
was  at  first  very  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaving 
off  those  merry  songs  (as  he  called  them)  was  so 
pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  were 
sung  at  the  school,  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jones 
to  make  her  a  present  of  half  a  sheep  towards 
her  first  May -day  feast.  Of  this  feast  some  a^' 
count  shall  be  given  hereaflcr ;  and  the  reader 
may  expect  some  further  account  of  the  Sunday 
school  in  the  history  of  Hester  VVilmot.* 


*For  a  continuation  of  the  Sunday  School,  eoe  the 
story  of  Hester  Wilmot,  in  two  parts,  in  litis  edition. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  separate  them  in  this  collef- 
tion :  as  the  two  preceding  numbers  rather  tend  to  en- 
force the  duties  of  the  higher  and  middle  class,  and  the 
two  aubseqaent  ones  those  of  the  pour. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


Methougiit  I  was  once  upon  a  time  travelling 
through  a  certain  land  which  was  very  full  of 
people ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not  one  of  all 
this  multitude  was  at  home ;  they  were  all  bound 
to  a  far  distant  country.  Though  it  was  per- 
mitted by  the  lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims 
might  associate  together  for  their  present  mu- 
tual comfort  and  convenience ;  and  each  was 
not  only  albwed,  but  commanded,  to  do  the 
others  all  the  services  )ie  could  upon  their  jour- 
^^Ji  jct  it  was  decreed,  that  every  individual 
traveller  must  enter  the  far  country  singly. 
There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole  united 
world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf! 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  to  pass  was  not 
known  to  any ;  this  the  lord  always  kept  a  close 
secret  out  of  kindness,  yet  still  they  were  as  sure 
that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  very 
great  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  informed  of 
Uio  very  moment  Now,  as  they  knew  they 
were  always  liable  to  be  called  away  at  an  hour*s 
notice,  one  would  have  thought  they  would  have 
been  chiefly  employed  in  packing  up,  and  pre- 
paring, and  getting  every  thing  in  order.  But 
this  was  so  far  from  bcin^  the  case,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  which  they  did  not  think 
about 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if  any 
cf  you  are  setting  otit  upon  a  little  common 
journey,  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York,  is  not 
all  ^our  leisure  time  employed  in  settling  yuar 
business  at  home,  and  packing  up  every  little 
necessary  for  your  expedition?  And  does  not 
the  fear  of  neglecting  any  thing  you  ought  to 
remember,  or  may  have  occasion  for,  haunt  your 
mind,  and  sometimes  even  intrude  upon  you  un- 
■easonably?    And  when  jou  are  actually  on 


your  journey,  especially  if  you  have  never  been 
to  that  place  before,  or  arc  likely  to  remain  there, 
don*t  you  begin  to  think  a  little  about  the  plea- 
sures and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and  to 
wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city  London 
or  York  is?  Don't  you  wonder  what  is  doing 
there,  and  are  you  not  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  are  properly  qualified  for  the  business,  or 
the  company  you  expect  to  be  engaged  in/  Do 
you  never  look  at  the  map,  or  consult  Brooke's 
Gazetteer?     And  don't  you  try  to  pick  up  tironi 

{rour  fellow-passengers  in  the  etage  coach  any 
ittlo  information  you  can  get'  And  though 
you  may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  converse 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do  not  your 
secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London  or  York, 
its  business,  or  its  pleasures?  And  above  all,  if 
you  are  likely  to  set  out  early,  are  you  not  afraid 
of  ovcr-slcepmg,  and  does  not  that  fear  keep  yon 
upon  the  watch,  so  that  you  are  commonly  op 
and  ready  before  the  porter  comes  to  summon 
you^  Reader!  if  this  be  your  case,  how  sur- 
prised will  you  be  to  hear  that  the  travellers  to 
the  far  country  have  not  half  yonr  prudence, 
though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  bound  to  a  land  where  nothing  can 
be  sent  after  them,  in  which,  when  they  are  once 
settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of  betnff 
upon  the  watch,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  off 
unprepared ;  instead  of  laying  up  any  provision, 
or  even  making  memorandums  of  what  tbcr 
would  be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, spent  most  of  their  time  in  crowds,  either 
in  the  way  of  traffic  or  diversion.  At  first,  wh«n 
I  saw  them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  with 
each  other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign,  and  listened 
attentively  to  their  talk,  not  doubting  but  the 
chief  turn  of  it  would  be  about  the  climate,  or 
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or  society,  they  should  probably  meet 
with  in  the  far  eomUry*  I  supposed  they  might 
De  also  discassiog  aboat  the  best  and  safest  road 
to  it,  and  that  each  was  availing  himself  of  the 
knowledge  of  his  neighbour,  on  a  subject  of 
equal  importance  to  alL  I  listened  to  every 
party,  bat  in  scarcely  any  did  I  hear  one  word 
aboat  the  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  though 
it  was  their  home,  the  place  where  their  whole 
interest,  expectation,  and  inheritance  lay;  to 
which  also  great  part  of  their  friends  were  gone 
before,  and  whither  they  were  sure  all  the  rest 
woald  follow. — Instead  of  this,  their  whole  talk 
was  about  the  business,  or  the  pleasures,  or  the 
fashions  of  the  strange  but  bewitching  country 
which  they  were  merely  passing  througrh,  and 
in  which  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land  which 
thej  were  sare  of  calling  their  own  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour.  What  little  estate  they  had 
was  pemnal^  and  not  real,  and  that  was  a  mort- 
gaged, life-hold  tenement  of  clay,  not  properly 
their  own,  but  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  un- 
certain  lease,  of  which  three-score  years  and 
ten  was  considered  as  the  longest  period,  and 
rery  few  indeed  lived  in  it  to  the  end  of  the 
term ;  for  this  was  always  at  the  toill  of  the  lord^ 
part  of  whose  prerogative  it  was,  that  he  could 
take  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down 
the  stootest  tenement  at  a  single  blow,  and  turn 
est  the  poor  shivering,  helpless  inhabitant  naked, 
to  that  far  ecuniry  for  which  he  had  made  no 
provision.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  quicken  the 
pflgnm  in  his  preparation,  the  lord  would  break 
down  the  tenement  by  slow  degrees;  sometimes 
be  wtmJd  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  decay ; 
for  it  was  only  built  to  last  a  certain  term,  it 
voold  oflen  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  increasing 
dilapidations  even  before  the  ordinary  lease  was 
out,  that  the  lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping, 
thmigh  the  tenant  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to 
think  so,  but  fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last — 
First  the  thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement 
changed  colour,  then  it  fell  off  and  left  the  roof 
hsre;  then  the  grinders  ceased  because  they 
vera  few ;  then  the  windows  became  so  dark- 
ened that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through 
them;  then  one  prop  fell  away,  then  another, 
then  the  uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
fiibric  trembled  and  tottered,  with  every  other 
symptom  of  a  falling  house.  But  what  was  re- 
sarkable,  the  more  uncomfortable  the  house 
became,  and  the  less  prospect  there  was  of  stay- 
ing in  it,  the  more  preposterously  fond  did  the 
lenaDt  grow  c^  his  precarious  habitation. 

On  aome  occasions  the  lord  ordered  his  mes- 

•engera,  of  which  he  has  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 

iojnre,  deface,  and  almost  demolish  the  frail 

bmlding,  even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong ; 

tkifl  was  what  the  landlord  called  giving  team' 

mg^  p  hot  many  a  tenant  would  not  take  warning, 

and  so  fond  of  staying  where  he  was,  even  under 

an  theae  inconveniences,  that  at  last  he  was  cast 

oat  by  ejectment,  not  being  prevailed  on  to  leavo 

his  dwelling  in  a  proper  manner,  though  one 

woold  have  thought  the  feai  of  being  turned  out 

«x>iild  have  whetted  his  diligence  in  preparing 

for  tf  better  and  more  enduring  inheritance.    For 

tiaoagh  the  people  were  only  tenants  at  will  in 

•JheaB  crazy  tenements,  yet,  through  the  s oodnoss 

.S  the  same  lord,  they  were  assured  thathe  never 
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turned  them  out  of  these  habitations  before  ht 
had  on  his  part  provided  for  them  a  better,  so 
that  there  was  not  such  a  landlord  in  the  world , 
and  though  their  present  dwelling  was  but  frail, 
being  only  slightly  run  up  toaerve  the  occasion, 
yet  mey  might  hold  their  future  possession  by  a 
most  certain  tenure,  the  toord  of  the  lord  hinuelf 
This  word  was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title- 
deed,  consisting  of  many  sheets,  and  because  a 
great  many  good  things  were  given  away  in 
Uiis  deed,  a  book  was  made  of  which  every  soul 
might  get  a  copy. 

This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  case , 
because,  till  a  few  ages  back,  there  hod  been  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  Uie  case,  and  *  the  wise  and 
prudent  ;*  that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraudful,  had 
hid  these  things  from  *  the  babes  and  sucklings ;' 
that  is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many 
frauds  hod  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been 
cheated  of  their  right ;  so  that  not  being  allowed 
to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  had  been 
sadly  imposed  upon ;  but  all  these  tricks  had 
been  put  an  end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years 
when  I  passed  through  the  country,  and  the 
meanest  man  who  could  read  might  then  have  a 
copy ;  so  that  he  might  see  himself  what  he  had 
to  trust  to ;  and  even  those  who  could  not  read, 
might  hear  it  read  once  or  twice  every  week,  at 
least,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  holy  men, 
whose  business  it  was.  But  it  surprised  me  to 
see  how  kvf  comparatively  made  use  of  these 
vast  advantages.  Of  those  who  bad  a  copy, 
many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed  a  general 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  title  deed,  a  general 
satis&ction  that  they  should  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  inheritance,  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
lord  whose  word  it  was,  and  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  take^his  promise  upon  trust;  always, 
however,  intending,  at  a  convenient  season^  to 
inquire  farther  into  the  matter ;  but  this  conve- 
nient season  seldom  came ;  and  this  neglect  of 
theirs  was  construed  by  their  lord  into  a  for- 
feiture of  the  inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  tlie  vast  gulf 
mentioned  before ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  a 
broad  and  tbickr  cloud,  which  prevented  the  pil- 
grims from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner  what 
was  doing  behind  it,  yet  such  beams  of  bright- 
ness now  and  then  darted  through  the  cloud,  as 
enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  to  see  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for ;  but  it  was  not  overy  one  who  could  make 
use  of  this  telescope ;  no  eye  indeed  was  natu- 
rally  disposed  to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  gave 
such  a  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  eye  which 
used  the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  many 
things  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural 
sight — Above  the  cloud  was  this  inscription: 
7%e  things  tchich  are  seen  are  temporal^  hut  t&s 
things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  Of  these 
last  things  many  glorious  descriptions  had  been 
given ;  but  as  those  splendors  were  at  a  distance, 
and  as  the  pilgrims  in  general  did  not  care  to 
use  the  telescope,  these  distant  glories  made 
little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  beyond 
the  cloud,  was  called,  J7ie  things  aboce^  while  a 
multitude  of  trifling  objecta,  which  appeared 
contemptibly  small  when  looked  at  l^^rough  tl^.4 
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tcle^^cope,  wore  called  the  things  behw.  Now, 
as  we  know  it  is  nearness  which  ^ives  size  and 
bulk  to  any  object,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
these  ill-judging  pilgrims  were  more  struck  with 
these  baubles  and  trifles,  which,  by  laying  close 
at  hand,  were  visible  and  tempting  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  which  made  up  the  sum  of  the  things 
helow^  than  with  the  remote  glories  of  tAe  things 
above;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  not 
making  use  of  the  telescope,  through  which,  if 
you  examined  thoroughly  the  things  be^ov,  they 
seemed  toshrink  almost  down  to  nothing,  whicn 
was  indeed  their  real  size ;  while  the  things  above 
appeared  the  more  beautiful  and  vast,  the  more 
the  telescope  was  used.  But  the  surpriding  part 
of  the  story  was  this ;  not  that  the  pilgrims  were 
captivated  at  first  sight  with  the  things  belovt^ 
for  that  was  natural  enough ;  but  that  when  they 
had  tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and  found 
themselves  deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost 
every  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their 
fondness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  a^ain  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  were  some 
gay  fruits  which  looked  alluring,  but  on  being 
spened,  instead  of  a  kernel,  thev  wera  found  to 
contain  rottenness ;  and  those  wrJch  eeemed  the 
fullest,  oflen  proved  on  trial  to  be  qiiite  hoUow 
and  empty.  Those  which  were  mos'  tempting 
to  the  eye,  were  often  found  to  be  w»rmwood  to 
the  taste,  or  poison  to  the  stomachy  md  many 
flowers  that  seemed  most  bright  aDO  gay  had  a 
worm  gnawing  at  the  root ;  and  it  v-jis  observa- 
ble that  on  the  finest  and  Lrishtosi  of  them  was 
seen,  when  looked  at  through  the  telescope,  the 
word  vanity  inscribed  in  large  characters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  things  be- 
lov)  wore  certain  little  lumpc  of  yeUow  clay,  on 
which  almost  every  eye  and  everj  heart  was 
fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety  of  mes  to  which 
tills  clay  could  be  converted,  and  the  respect 
which  was  shown  to  those  who  could  scrape 
together  the  greatest  number  of  pie-i^es,  I  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  rcneral  desii^  to  pick  up 
some  of  them ;  but  when  I  beheld  the  anxiety, 
the  wakefulness,  the  competitions,  the  contri- 
vances, the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  scuffling,  the 
pushing,  the  turmoiling,  the  kickjng,  the  shov- 
ing, the  cheating,  the  circumvention,  the  envy, 
the  malignity,  which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to 
possess  this  article ;  when  I  sav.'  the  general 
scramble  among  those  who  had  little  to  get 
much,  and  of  those  who  had  much  to  get  more, 
then  I  could  not  help  applying  to  these  people  a 
proverb  in  use  among  us,  that  gold  may  be  bought 
too  dear. 

Though  I  saw  that  there  wero  various  sorts 
of  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  different 
travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  ribbon, 
for  which  some  were  content  to  forfeit  their 
future  inheritance,  committing  the  sin  of  Esau, 
without  his  temptation  of  hunger ;  yet  the  yellow 
AtLj  I  found  was  the  grand  object  for  which 
jiost  hands  were  scrambling,  and  meet  souls 
were  risked.  One  thing  was  extraordinary,  that 
the  nearer  these  people  were  to  being  turned  out 
of  their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  grew  of  these 
pieces  of  clay ;  so  that  I  naturally  concluded 
they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them  to  the 
jfarcoun/ry,  to  assist  them  in  their  establishment 
in  it ;  but  I  soon  learnt  this  clav  was  not  current 


there,  the  lord  having  farther  declared  to  these 
pilgrims  that  as  they  had  brought  nothing  into 
this  worlds  they  could  carry  nothing  away, 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  who  were 
raising  the  various  heaps  of  clay,  some  of  a 
larger,  some  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they  dis. 
covered  such  unremitting  anxiety,  and  for  whom? 
Some,  whose  piles  were  immense,  told  me  they 
were  heaping  up  for  their  children ;  tliis  1 
thought  very  right,  till,  on  casting  my  eyes 
around,  I  observed  many  of  the  children  of  these 
very  people  had  large  heaps  of  their  own.  Othen 
told  me  it  was' for  their  grand-children  ;  but  on 
inquiry  I  found  these  were  not  yet  born,  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  little  chance  that  ihey 
ever  would.  The  truth,  on  a  close  ezamin&tion, 
proved  to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  really 
heaped  for  themselves ;  that  it  was  in  fact  nei- 
ther for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  an  inor- 
dinate appetite  of  their  own.  Nor  was  I  much 
surprised  afler  this  to  seo  these  yellow  boards 
at  length  ccrnAr^r,  and  the  rust  of  them  become  a 
witness  against  the  hoarders^  and  eat  their  flesh 
as  it  were  fire. 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  fiither*s  raising,  before  tbcy  had 
got  one  third  of  their  journey,  had  scarcely  a 
single  piece  left.     As  I  wac  wondoring  what 
had  caused  these  enormous  pibs  to  vanish  in  so 
short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  all  sorts  of  odd  inventions,  for  some  ot 
other  of  which  the  vain  possessors  of  the  greai 
heaps  of  clay  had  truckled  and  bartered  them 
away  in  fewer  hours  than  their  ancestorB  had 
spent  years  in  getting  them  together.     O  what 
a  strange  unaccountable  medley  it  was!  and 
what  was  ridiculous  enough,  I  ob^rved  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  clay  was  always  ex 
changed  for  things  that  were  of  no  nse  that  I 
could  discover,  owing  I  suppose  to  my  ignorance 
of  the  manners  of  the  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  largo  neaps  exhausted,  in 
orderto  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  running 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was,  the  liorses 
did  not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any  thing,  of  course 
were  of  no  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  let   the 
gazers  seo  which  coald  run  fastest.    Now,  this 
gifl  of  swiftness,  exercised  to  no  useful  pur^xMe^ 
was  only  one  out  of  many  instances,  I  observed, 
of  talents  employed  to  no  end.     In  another  place 
I  saw  whole  piles  C'f  the  clay  spent  to  maintain 
long  ranges  of  buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  proTi. 
sions  which  wonld  have  nicely  fattened  sonne 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  sadly  wanted  fatten.. 
ing,  and  whoee  ragged  tenements  were  out  atj 
elbows,  for  want  of  a  little  help  to  repair  tliem. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  regularly  polled  dowTv 
once  in  seven  years,  in  order  to  corrupt  certaii^ 
needy  pilgrims  to  belie  their  consciences,   \yy 
doing  tnat  for  a  4»ribe  which  they  were  bound  U^ 
do  from  principle-    Others  were  spent  in  play^ 
ing  with  white  stiff  bits  of  paper,  painted    ove^ 
with  red  and  black  spots,  in  which  I  thoug^Kj 
there  must  be  some  conjuring,  because  the  vorj 
touch  of  these  painted  pasteboards  made     tX\{ 
heaps  fly  from  one  to  another,  and  back  ag^^^i^^ 
to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natural  causes  oovilj 
not  account  for.    There  was  another  proof  t.h«^ 
there  must  be  some  magic  in  this   bositioc?^ 
which  was  that  if  a  pasteboard  with  red  spoi 
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feD  mto  a  band  which  wanted  a  black  one,  the 
pertoa  changed  coloor,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
be  disoorered  other  Bjmptoms  of  madness, 
which  showed  there  was  some  witchcraft  in  the 
csaew  These  clean  little  pasteboards  as  harm- 
lesi  as  they  looked,  had  the  wonderful  power  of 
pflQtag  <iown  the  highest  piles  in  less  time  than 
ijl  the  other  eaoses  pat  together.  I  observed 
tkl  many  email  pii'v  were  ffiyen  in  exchange 
fcr  an  enchanted  liq«.or  which  when  the  pur- 
chaser bad  drank  to  a  liule  excess,  be  lost  power 
of  managing  the  rest  of  bis  heap  without  losing 
the  bve  of  it ;  and  thas  the  excess  of  indulgence, 
hj  making  him  a  beggar,  deprived  him  of  that 
rsry  grali6cation  on  which  his  heart  was  set 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
prims.  Chat  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  tracking 
it  for  any  such  purposes  as  the  above,  was 
thought  amedy  the  same  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lord ;  and  it  was  expected  that  when  they 
thoaid  eooae  under  his  more  immediate  juris- 
diction  in  the  far  oMcnfry,  the  penalty  annexed 
to  boarding  aod  squandering  would  be  nearly 
the  saniew—> While  I  examined  the  countenances 
sf  the  owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed  that  those 
vko  I  weQ  knew  never  intended  to  make  any 
BB  at  an  of  their  heap,  were  far  more  terrified 
at  the  thought  of  losinr  it,  or  of  being  torn  from 
it,  (ban  those  were  who  were  employing  it  in 
the  most  useiul  manner.  Those  who  best  knew 
vhat  to  do  with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon 
il,  and  were  always  most  willing  to  leave  it 
Atf  snch  riddles  were  common  in  this  odd 
caontry.  It  was  indeed  a  Ytry  land  of  para- 
doxes* 

Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who 
vsre  BatoFally  made  erect  with  an  eye  formed 
te  look  up  to  the  things  a6oee,  yet  had  their  eyes 
ilfflost  constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction, 
rveied  to  the  earth,  and  fastened  on  things  be. 
!•■.  just  like  those  animals  who  walk  on  all 
hxr.  I  was  told  they  had  not  always  been  sub- 
^  to  this  weakness  of  sight,  and  proneness  to 
•uth :  that  ther  had  originally  been  upright 
■ad  beautiful,  having  been  created  after  the 
laage  of  the  lord,  who  was  himself  the  perfec- 
ti»  «f  beauty ;  that  he  had,  at  first,  placed  them 
io  a  ftr  superior  situation,  which  he  had  given 
thea  in  perpetuity ;  but  that  their  first  ances- 
tors fisU  from  it  through  pride  and  carelessness ; 
t^  upon  this  the  freehold  was  laken  away, 
Ihej  feet  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
^?ty,  and  were  driven  out  into  this  strange 
saoatry,  where,  however,  they  had  every  oppor- 
tsjty  given  them  of  recovering  their  original 
^!«^th,  and  the  lord*s  favour  and  likeness;  for 
'>:y  were  become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown 
io  tiabke  him,  that  you  would  hardly  ^lieve 
^v  were   his  own  children,  though,  in  some, 
t:  resembianoe  was  become  again  visible. 

The  lord,  however,  was  so  mercifU,  that,  in. 
cad  of  i^tving  them  up  to  the  dreadful  conse- 
"ssees  of  their  own  fbUy,  as  he  might  have 
iBoe  wiihoat  any  impeachment  of  his  justice, 
^  j^ve  them  immediate  comfort,  and  promised 
'^m  that,  in  due  time,  his  own  son  should  come 
•rrs  and  restore  them  t>  the  future  inheritance 
v^ieh  be  should  purchase  for  them.  And  now 
"'  m,  ttnU  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
^r  xikBy  bad  lost  their  estate  through  the  foUy 


of  their  ancestors,  that  he  began  to  give  them  a 
part  of  their  former  title  deed.  He  continued 
to  send  them  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time 
by  different  faithful  servants,  whom,  however, 
these  ungrateful  people  srenerally  used  ill,  and 
some  of  whom  they  murdered.  But  for  all  this, 
the  lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that  he  at  length 
sent  these  mutineers  a  proclamation  of  full  and 
free  pardon  by  his  son.  This  son,  though  they 
used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner  than  they  bad 
done  any  of  his  servants,  yetafler  havingjfnis/U 
ed  the  work  his  father  gave  him  to  do^  went  back 
into  tlie  far  country  to  prepare  a  place  for  all 
them  who  believe  in  him ;  and  there  he  still 
lives ;  begging  and  pleading  for  those  unkind 
people,  whom  he  still  loves  and  forgives,  and  will 
restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on  the  easy 
terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  for  what  they 
have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of  pardon,  and 
convinced  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  save  to 
the  utmost  all  them  that  come  unto  him,  . 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  offenders  ap- 
peared to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  that 
is,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it  They 
were  willing  enough  to  be  delivered  from  the 
penalty  of  their  guilt,  but  they  did  not  heartily 
wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it  Many 
declared,  in  the  most  public  manner,  once  every 
week,  that  they  were  sorry  they  had  done  amiss* 
that  they  had  erred  and  strayed  like  lost  sheep , 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow, 
ever  so  oflen,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  their 
penitence.  For  there  was  so  little  truUi  in  them, 
that  the  lord  required  other  proofs  of  their  sin- 
cerity  beside  their  own  word,  for  they  oflen  lied 
with  their  lips  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue 
But  those  who  professed  to  be  penitents  must 
give  some  outward  proof  of  it  They  were  nei 
ther  allowed  to  raise  heaps  of  clay,  by  circum 
venting  their  neighbours,  or  to  keep  ?reat  piles 
Iving  by  them  useless ;  nor  must  tnev  bartei 
them  for  any  of  those  idle  vanities  which  re 
duced  the  heaps  on  a  sudden :  for  I  found  that 
among  the  grand  articles  of  future  reckoning, 
the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps  would  be  s 
principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  fairer  part 
of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their  heaps 
in  adorning  and  beautifying  their  tenements  ol 
clay,  in  painting,  white-washing,  and  enamel- 
ling  them.  All  those  tricks,  however,  did  not 
preeerve  them  from  decay ;  and  when  Ihey  grew 
old,  they  even  looked  worse  for  all  this  cost  and 
varnish.  Some,  however,  acted  a  more  sensible 
part,  and  spent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering 
tenements  thah  just  to  keep  them  whole  and 
clean,  and  in  good  repair,  which  is  what  every 
tenant  ought  to  do ;  and  I  observed  that  those 
who  were  most  moderate  in  the  care  of  their 
own  tenements,  were  most  attentive  to  repalt 
and  warm  the  ragged  tenements  of  others.  But 
none  did  this  with  much  zeal  or  acceptance,  but 
those  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  overlooking 
the  things  helow,  and  who  also,  by  the  constant 
use  of  uie  telescope  had  got  tlieir  natural  weak 
and  dim  sight  so  strengthened,  as  to  be  able  to 
discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  things 
above.  The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  on  these 
glories  made  all  the  shining  trifles,  which  com- 
pose  the  mass  pf  things  fretoio,  at  laf    up««'  :b 
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their  own  dimiuative  littleness.  For  it  was  in 
this  case  particularly  true,  that  thing^s  are  only 
biff  or  little  by  comparison ;  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  making  the  things  helowt  appear  as 
small  as  they  really  were,  but  by  comparing 
them,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  with  the  things 
ahoM,  But  I  observed  that  the  false  judgment 
of  the  pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with  their  wrong 
practices ;  for  those  who  kept  their  eyes  fasten- 
ed on  the  things  beloiD^  were  reckoned  wise  in 
their  generation,  while  the  few  who  looked  for- 
ward  to  the  future  glories,  were  accounted  by 
the  bustlers,  or  heapers,  to  be  either  fools  or 
mad. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorning 
their  tenements,  adding  to  their  heaps,  grasping 
the  things  below  as  if  they  would  never  let  them 
go,  shutting  their  eyes,  instead  of  using  their 
telescope,  and  neglecting  their  title  deed,  as  if 
it  was  tim  parchment  of  another  man*s  estate, 
and  not  of  their  own ;  till  one  after  another  each 
felt  his  tenement  tumbling  about  his  ears.^ — Oh ! 
then  what  a  busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying, 
distracting  moment  was  that !  What  a  deal  of 
business  was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange 
time  was  this  to  do  it  in !  Now,  to  see  the  con- 
fusion and  dismay  occasioned  by  having  left 
every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First,  some  one 
was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow  heaps,  to 
another,  which  the  heaper  now  fband  would  be 
of  no  use  to  himself  m  jhooling  the  guif ,  a 
transfer  which  ought  to  ta7e  been  made  wLlie 
the  tenement  wsa-  suanc.  Ihon  there  waj  a 
consultation  betweer.  two  or  Jtue^  misjLs  r^ 


once  perhaps,  to  try  to  patch  up  the  walls,  ind 
strengthen  the  props,  and  stop  the  decays  of  the 
tumbling  tenement;  but  not  till  the  roasons 
were  forced  to  declare  it  was  past  repairiog  (a 
truth  they  were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  back)  did 
the  tenant  serioosly  think  it  was  time  to  pack 
up,  prepare  and  begone.  Then  what  sending  for 
the  wise  men  who  professed  to  explain  the  title 
deed  !  And  oh !  what  remorse  that  they  had  ne. 
glectod  to  examine  it  till  their  senses  were  too 
confused  for  so  weighty  a  business  I  What  re 
preaches,  or  what  exhortations  to  others,  to  look 
better  afler  their  own  affairs  than  they  had  don&l 
Even  to  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants  the  fallieg 
of  their  tenements  was  a  solemn  thing;  solemn^ 
but  not  surprising ;  they  had  long  been  packing 
up  and  preparing;  they  praised  their  lord'^ 
goodness  that  they  had  been  su^red  to  stay  m 
long ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  theu 
frequent  warnings,  and  confessed  that  those  verj 
dilapidations  which  had  made  the  bouse  unoom 
fortahle  had  been  a  blessing,  as  it  had  set  ttica 
on  diligent  preparation  for  their  future  inherit 
ance ;  nad  made  them  more  earnest  in  exaxnin 
ing  their  title  to  it,  and  had  set  them  on  such  i 
frequent  application  to  the  telescope,  that  th 
thiigs  above  had  seemed  every  day  to  approad 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  things  heloio  to  r< 
cede  and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desire 
not  to  be  unclothed  but  to  be  clothed  upon,  fi 
tney  knew  that  if  their  tabernacle  was  dissoleei 
they  had  Gn  Junue  'lot  made  vith  kands^  etem 
'n  ihi  maver%s  * 


. .  VxSION 
OR,  BEAh  Y^  ClfZ:  /JSyTHjSiri,  BVRJntTENS, 


Once  upon  a  time  methought  2  set  02.  «>>»  1 
long  journey,  and  the  place  through  %rLlch  I 
travelled  appeared  to  be  a  dark  valley,  whIcA 
was  called  the  Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  cbCaii.ed 
this  name,  not  only  on  account  of  the  many  sor- 
rowful adventures  which  poor  passengers  com- 
monlv  meet  with  in  their  journey  through  it ; 
but  also  because  most  of  these  travellers  entered 
it  weeping  and  cryingf,  and  lefl  it  in  very  great 
pain  and  anguish,  'this  vast  valley  was  full  of 
people  of  all  colours,  ages,  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions.  But  whether  white,  or  black,  or  tawny, 
all  were  travellin&r  the  same  road;  or  rather 
they  were  taking  different  litUe  paths  which  all 
led  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  tempers  of 
this  vast  variety  of  people,  yet  all  resenObled  each 
other  in  this  one  respect,  that  each  had  a  burthen 
on  his  back  which  he  was  destined  to  carry 
through  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  until  he 
should  arrive,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  coarse,  at 
his  journey's  end.  These  burthens  would  in 
general  have  made  the  pilgrimage  quite  intolera- 
ble, had  not  the  lord  of  the  valley,  out  of  his 
great  eompassion  for  these  poor  pilgrims,  pio- 


vluei,  ar2org  oJrar  iXXngi,  the  tollowin^  mcs 
fy*  fchelf  i^lief. 

In  thei:  full  view  over  the  entrance  of 
vailey,  ^Jieib  were  written,  in  great  letters 
gold,  ihe  following  Words  : 

Bear  ye  one  another's  hirthens. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision  that  many  of 
travellers  hurried  on  without  stoppings  to  t 
this  inscription,  and  others,  though  they 
once  read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  t 
A  third  sort  thought  it  very  good  a.dvicei 
other  people,  but  very  seldom  applied  it  to  tl 
selves.  They  uniformly  desired  to  avail  tli 
selves  of  the  assistance  which  by  this  inj  anj 
others  were  bound  to  offer  them,  but  seldomi 
sidered  that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and 
reciprocal  wants  and  reciprocal  aerricea  tk^ 
the  strong  cord  in  the  bond  of  charity,  f  ^^ 
I  saw  that  too  many  of  these  people  ^pvore  <i 
nion  that  they  had  burthens  enough  oF  tHeis 
and  that  there  was  therefbre  no  occaaion  t^ 
upon  them  those  of  others;  so  each  tried  tol 
his  own  load  as  light,  and  his  own  jotxr^ 
pleasant  as  he  could,  without  so  mocH  aj 
casting  a  thought  on  a  poor  overloaded 
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boor.  Here,  Itowerer,  I  have  to  make  a  rather 
Bo^qkr  remark,  by  which  I  shall  plainly  show 
the  toX\j  of  these  selfish  people.  It  was  so  or- 
dsred  and  contrived  by  the  lord  of  this  valley, 
tbi  if  any  one  stretched  oat  his  hand  to  lighten 
t  Mi|hboar*8  burthen,  in  &ct  he  never  failed  to 
bd  uiat  be  at  that  moment  also  lightened  bis 
en.  Beeides  the  benefit  of  helping  each  other, 
vts  as  matual  as  the  obligation.  If  a  man  help- 
ed bis  neighbour,  it  commonly  happened  that 
•one  other  ^neighbour  came  by-and-by  and  help- 
ed him  in  his  tarn ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
u  what  we  called  independence  in  the  whole 
nDey.  Not  ooo  of  all  these  travellers,  however 
itoot  and  strong,  oonld  move  on  comfortably 
withoiit  aaeietanGe,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley, 
whose  Jaws  wers  all  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 
expressly  ordained. 

I  stood  *8tiir  to  watch  the  progress  of  these 
poor  vay.faring  people,  who  moved  slowly  on, 
He  so  many  ticket-porters,  with  burthens  of 
nrions  kinds  on  their  backs ;  of  which  some 
were  heavier,  and  some  were  lighter,  bat  from 
•  barthea  of  one  kind  or  other,  not  one  traveller 
«u  entirely  free.  There  might  be  some  dif- 
ference in  the  degree,  and  some  distinction  in 
the  natore,  bat  exemption  there  was  none. 

2^e  Widow. 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the  bar- 
tiiea  of  grief  Ibr  the  toss  of  an  affectionate  has- 
bud,  noved  heavily  on ;  and  would  have  been 
bsved  down  by  her  heavy  load,  had  not  the 
nrriviog  children  with  great  alacrity  stepped 
firward  and  supported  her.  Their  kindness 
tfter  a  while,  so  much  lightened  the  load  which 
thnateaed  at  first  to  be  intolerable,  that  she 
evHi  vent  on  her  way  with  cheerfulness,  and 
aore  than  repaid  their  help,  by  applying  tlie 
Area^  she  derived  from  it  to  their  future  as- 


JU  IRtsband. 

I  ant  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a 
bctbea  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him  every 
aosMot  to  sink  under  it.  I  peeped  mto  his 
psck,  asd  saw  it  was  made  up  of  many  sad  ar- 
tides ;  there  were  poverty,  oppression,  sickness, 
ct%  tad,  what  made  by  far  the  heaviest  part, 
Es^b/hl  children.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
VIS  that  he  got  on  even  so  well  as  ho  did,  till 
I  spied  his  wife,  a  kind,  meek,  christian  woman, 
vSo  was  doing  her  Utmovt  to  assist  him.  She 
^setly  got  behind,  gently  laid  her  shoddor  to 
t3r  burthen,  and  carried  a  much  larger  portion 
t£k  than  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  at  a  die- 
teee.  It  was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  be- 
3egt  that  she  was  aVixious  to  conceal  it  She 
Bnl  only  sustained  him  by  her  strength,  but 
r<Q?red  him  by  her  counsels.  She  told  him, 
'Ul  *throagh  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
'*j>  rest  ;*  that  *  he  that  overcometh  shall  in- 

»  imt  ill  things.*  In  short,  she  so  supported 
ssi  fainting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to '  run 

'    rids  patience  the  race  which  was  set  before  him.. 

The  Kind  Neighbour. 

An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creeping  forward 
vitS  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which  were 
linked  sickness  and  want,  with  numberless 


other  of  those  raw  materials,  out  of  which  hu« 
man  misery  is  worked  up.  She  was  so  weak 
(hat  she  could  not  have  got  on  at  all,  had  \i  not 
been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  another  woman 
almost  as  poor  as  herself;  who,  though  she  had 
no  light  burthen  of  her  own,  cheerfully  lent  an 
helping  hand  to  a  fellow  traveller  who  was  still 
more  heavily  laden.  This  friend  had  indeed 
little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the  very  voice  of 
kindness  is  soothing  to  the  weary.  And  I  re- 
marked in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the 
manner  of  helping  that  lij^htened  the  burthens. 
Some  had  a  coarse,  rough,  clumsy  way  of  as- 
sisting  a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fact  it 
might  be  of  r«il  use,  yet  seemed,  by  galling  the 
traveller,  to  add  to  the  load  it  was  intended  to 
lighten ;  while  I  observed  in  others  that  so 
cliedp  a  kindness  as  a  mild  word,  or  even  an 
affectionate  look  made  a  poor  burthened  wretch 
move  on  cheerily.— -The  bare  feeling  that  some 
human  being  cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten 
the  load. — But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbour. 
She  had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covers 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  When 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  faint,  she 
would  read  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book, 
such  as  the  following — •*  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*— 
*■  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.* — *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  for- 
sake thee.*— For  our  light  afHiction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.*  These 
quickened  the  pace,  and  susteined  the  spirite 
of  the  blind  traveller :  and  the  kind  neighbour 
by  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  suf- 
ferer to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped 
to  enable  her  to  sustain  the  afflictions  of  this, 
more  efiectually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and 
silver  to  bestow  on  her. 

The  Clergyman, 

A  fiious  minister,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  a  distressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wants  he 
was  totally  unable  to  bear,  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved  by  a  charitable  widow,  who  came  up  and 
took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  her  own  shoul- 
ders as  her  pert  of  the  load.  The  burthen  of 
the  parish  thus  divided  became  tolerable.  The 
minister  being  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the 
temporal  distresses  of  his  people,  applied  him- 
self checrfu^l^  to  his  own  part  of  the  weight 
And  it  \7a8  pteasant  to  see  bow  those  two  per- 
aocs,  noithor  of  them  very  strong,  or  rich,  or 
healthy^  by  thus  kindly  uniting  together,  were 
enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole  parish ; 
though  singly,  either  of  tbem  must  have  sunk 
under  the  attempt.  And  I  remember  one  great 
grief  I  felt  during  my  whole  journey  was,  that 
I  did  not  see  more  of  this  union  and  concurring 
kindness,  more  of  this  acting  in  concert,  by 
which  all  the  burthens  might  have  been  so 
easily  divided.  It  troubled  me  to  observe,  that 
of  all  the  laws  of  tne  valley  there  was  not  one 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  law  oflnndne— 

The  Negroes. 

I  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men,  fro- 
men,  and  children,  a  multitude  whioh  no  man 


im 
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could  namber;  these  groaned  and  toiled,  and 
sweated,  and  bled  under  far  heavier  loads  than 
I  have  yet  seen.  Bat  for  a  while  no  man  help- 
ed them ;  at  length  a  few  white  travellers  were 
toached  with  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  those 
millions,  and  very  heartily  did  they  pot  their 
hands  to  the  burthens ;  but  their  namber  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
I  perceived,  however,  that  they  never  lost  sight 
of  those  poor  heavy-laden  wretches;  though 
oflen  repulsed,  they  returned  again  to  Uie 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  even  pledged  themselves  to  an 
annual  attempt  till  the  project  was  accomplish, 
ed ;  and  as  the  number  of  these  generous  help« 
ers  increased  every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable 
hope,  that  before  all  the  blacks  got  out  of  the 
valley,  the  whites  would  fairly  divide  the  burthen, 
and  the  loads  would  be  effectually  lightened. 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  those  who  most  kicked  and  struggled 
under  their  burthens,  only  made  them  so  much 
the  heavier,  for  their  shoulders  became  ex- 
tremely galled  by  those  vain  and  ineffectual 
struggles.  The  load,  if  borne  patiently,  would  in 
the  end  have  turned  even  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bearers,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley  had 
kindly  decreed ;  but  as  to  these  grumblers,  they 
had  all  the  smart,  and  none  of  the  benefit;  they 
had  the  present  suffering  without  the  future  re- 
ward.  But  the  thing  which  made  all  thbse 
burthens  seem  so  very  heavy  was,  that  in  every 
one  without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  inner 
packet^  which  most  of  the  travellers  took  pains 
to  conceal,  and  kept  carefully  wrapped  up ;  and 
while  they  were  forward  enough  to  complain 
of  the  other  part  of  their  burthens,  few  said  a 
word  about  this,  though  in  truth  it  was  the 
pressing  weight  of  this  secret  packet  which 
served  to  render  the  general  burthen  so  intoler- 
able. In  spite  of  all  their  caution,  I  contrived 
to  get  a  peep  at  it.  I  found  in  eUch  that  this 
packet  had  the  same  label ;  the  word  sin  was 
written  on  all  as  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so 
black,  that  they  could  not  wash  it  out    I  ob- 


served that  most  of  them  took  no  small  pains  to 
hide  the  writing ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
they  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  load  but  the 
label.  If  any  kind  friend  who  assisted  these 
people  in  bearing  their  burthens,  did  but  so 
much  as  hint  at  the  secret  packet^  or  advise 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  once,  and 
common^  denied  they  had  any  such  article  in 
their  portmanteau ;  and  it  was  those  wnose  ae^ 
cret  packet  swelled  to  the  most  enormous  size, 
who  most  stoutly  denied  they  had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleas'ire,  however,  that  some  who 
had  long  laboured  heartily  to  get  rid  of  this  in- 
ward packet,  at  length  found  it  much  diminish- 
ed, and  the  more  this  packet  shrunk  in  size,  the 
lighter  was  the  other  part  of  their  burtheo  also. 
I  observed,  moreover,  tbat  though  the  tabel,  al- 
ways remained  in  some  degree  indelible,  yet 
that  those  who  were  earnest  to  get  rid  of  the 
load,  found  that  the  original  traces  of  the  label 
grew  fainter  also ;  it  was  never  quite  obliterated 
in  any,  though  in  some  cases  it  seemed  nearly 
effaced. 

Then  methought,  all  at  once»  I  heard  a  voice, 
as  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  angel,  erying  oat 
and  saying,  *Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  are 
ye  troubled  about  the  burthen  which  ye  are 
doomed  to  bear  through  this  valley  of  tears  ? 
Know  ye  not,  that  as  soon  as  ye  shall  have  es- 
caped  out  of  this  valley  the  whole  burthen  shall 
drop  off,  provided  ye  neglect  not  to  remove  that 
inward  weight,  that  secret  load  of  sin  which 
principally  oppresses  you  7  Study  then  the  whole 
will  of  the  lord  of  this  valley.  Learn  from  him 
how  this  heavy  part  of  your  burthens  may  now 
be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be  removed 
for  ever.  Be  comforted.  Faith  and  hope  may 
cheer  you  even  in  this  valley.  The  passage, 
though  it  seems  long  to  weary  travellers,  is  com- 
paratively short ;  for  beyond  there  is  a  land  of 
everlasting  rest,  where  ye  shall  hunger  no  more 
neither  thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  led 
by  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  all  tears  shall 
be  wiped  away  from  your  eyes.* 


THE  STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  second  vision  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  Valley  of  Tsars.  Methought  I  saw 
again  the  same  kind  of  travellers  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  former  part,  and  they  were  wander- 
ing  at  large  through  the  same  vast  wilderness. 
At  first  setting  out  on  his  journey,  each  travel- 
lor  had  a  small  lamp  so  fixed  in  his  bosom  that 
It  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  himself ;  but  as  this 
natural  light  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  way,  the  king  of  the 
country,  in  pity  to  their  wanderings  and  blind- 
ness, out  of  his  gracious  condescension,  pro- 
mised to  give  these  poor  wayfaring  people  an 
additional  supply  of  light  from  his  own  royal 
treasury.  But  ae  ho  did  not  choose  to  lavish 
his  favours  where  there  seemed  no  disposition 
tojreceive  them,  he  would  not  bastow  any  of  hia 
oil  on  sucli  as  did  not  think  it  worth  asking  for 


*  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,*  was  the  universal  rale 
he  had  laid  down  for  them.     But  though  thoy 
knew  the  condition  of  the  obligation,   many 
were  prevented  from  asking  through  pride  and 
vanity,  for  they  thought  they  had  light  enough 
already,  preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings   of 
their  own  lamp,  tu  all  the  offereid  light  from  the 
king*8  treasury.     Yet  it  was  observed  of  those 
who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had  enough, 
that  hardly  any  acted  up  to  what  oven  their  own 
natural  light  showed  them.    Others  were  deter, 
red  from  asking,  because  they  wcroiuld  that  this 
light  not  only  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  ditHcul. 
tiesofthe  road,  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power, 
it  turned  inward  on  themselves,  and  revealed 
to  them   ugly  sights  in   their   own  hearbi,    to 
which  they  rather  choso  to  be  blind  ;  for  thoi^a 
travellers   were  of  that  prcpdstoroos  namb«»r 
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vho  'chose  darkness  rather  than  ligfht,*  and  for 
tbe  old  obTioas  reason,  *  becaose  their  deeds  were 
nil.*  Now,  it  was  remarkable  that  these  two 
properties  were  inseparable,  and  that  the  lamp 
woold  be  of  little  outward  use,  except  to  those 
who  used  it  as  an  internal  reflector.  A  threat 
and  a  promise  also  never  failed  to  accompany 
the  ofl^r  of  this  light  from  the  king ;  a  promise 
that  to  those  who  improved  what  they  had,  more 
d»ald  be  given ;  and  a  threat,  that  from  those 
who  did  not  use  it  wisely,  should  be  taken  away 
enn  what  they  had. 

I  observed  that  when  the  road  was  very  dan- 
geroius ;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties,  and  death 
beset  the  ferrent  traveller ;  then,  on  their  faithful 
onportanity,  the  king  voluntarily  gfive  large 
tad  boontifbl  supplies  of  light,  such  as  in  com- 
moD  seasons  never  conld  have  been  expected : 
always  proportioning  the  quantity  given  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  *  as  their  day  was,  such 
was  their  light  and  strength.* 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed 
thst  this  light  was  apt  to  go  out  if  left  to  itself. 
It  was  easily  blown  out  by  those  violent  gusts 
vfaicb  were  perpetually  howling  through  the 
vikleniess;  and  indeed  it  was  the  natural  ten- 
dcDcy  of  that  unwholesome  atmosphere  to  extin- 
faish  it,  jost  as  you  have  seen  a  candle  go  oul 
vhsn  exposed  to  the  vapours  and  ibul  air  of  a 
dazrp  room.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see 
mnhitodes  of  travellers  heedlessly  pacing  on, 
bosstiog  they  had  light  enough  of  their  own, 
lod  despising  the  offer  of  more.  But  what  as- 
kiaished  me  most  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and 
Mtneof  tbem  too  accounted  men  of  first  rate 
vit,  actoaJly  busy  in  blowing  out  their  own  light, 
becaose  while  any  spark  of  it  remained,  it  only 
aerred  to  torment  Uiem,  and  point  out  things 
whicfa  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  And  having 
once  bbwn  out  their  own  light,  they  were  not 
easy  tiH  they  had  blown  out  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours also;  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  wilderness 
seenssd  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  universal  blindman^s 
iaf,  each  endeavoring  to  catch  his  neighbour, 
while  his  own  voluntary  blindness  exposed  him 
to  he  canght  himself;  so  that  each  was  actually 
fillisg  into  the  snare  he  was  laying  for  another, 
till  at  length,  as  selfishness  is  the  natural  con- 
^e^oeooe  of  blindness,  *  catch  he  that  catch  can,* 
became  the  general  motto  of  the  wilderness. 

Kow  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were  some 
•Uiers  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the  most  gaudy 
flowers  over  the  numerous  bogs,  and  precipices, 
and  pHfalls  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded ; 
lad  thus  making  danger  and  death  look  so  gay, 
Utai  poor  thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight 
m  their  own  destruction.  Those  pitfalls  did  not 
appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye,  because 
over  tliem  were  raised  gay  edifices  with  alluring 
names.  These  were  filled  with  singing  men  and 
nnsi'ing  women,  and  with  dancing,  and  feasting, 
aad  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  jollity,  and  mad- 
ness. But  though  the  scenery  was  gay,  the 
Noting  was  unsound.  The  floors  were  full  of 
iioles,  through  which  the  unthinking  merry, 
makers  were  continually  sinking.  Some  tum- 
bjtfd  through  in  the  middle  of  a  song ;  more  at 
the  end  of  a  feast ;  and  though  there  was  many 
a  cup  of  intoxication  wreathed  round  with  flow- 


ers, yet  there  was  always  poison  at  the  bottom 
But  what  most  surprised  me  was  that  though  nc 
day  past  over  their  heads  in  which  some  of  the 
most  merry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet 
their  loss  made  little  impression  on  those  who 
were  lefl.  Nay,  instead  of  being  awakened  to 
more  circumspection,  and  self-denial  by  the  con- 
tinual  dropping  ofl*  of  those  about  tbem,  several 
of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from  thence  an  argu- 
ment of  a  direct  contrary  tendency,  and  the  Ytrj 
shortness  of  time  was  only  urged  as  a  reason  to 
use  it  more  sedulously  for  the  indulgence  in 
sensual  delights.  *Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow  we  die.*  *Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rose-buds  before  they  are  withered.'  With  t'lese 
and  a  thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,  the 
gay  garlands  of  the  wilderness  were  decorated. 
Some  admired  poets  were  set  to  work  to  set  the 
most  corrupt  sentiments  to  the  most  harmonious 
tunes ;  these  were  sung  without  scruple,  chiefly 
infieed  by  the  looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom 
alfo  by  the  more  orderly  daughters  of  sobriety, 
who  were  not  aohamed  tossing  to  the  sound  of 
instruments,  sentiments  so  corrupt  and  immoral, 
that  they  would  have  blushed  to  speak  or  read 
them:  but  thd  music  seemed  to  sanctify  the 
oorrnption,  especially  such  as  was  connected 
with  love  or  drinking. 

Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who 
had  so  muc'*4  as  a  spark  of  life  lef\,  seemed  every 
now  and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards,  to  cast 
an  eye,  thoogh  with  vorf-  different  degrees  of 
attention,  towards  the  Happy  Landy  which  they 
were  told  lay  at  the  end  of  their  journey  ;  but  as 
tliey  could  not  see  vai'j  far  forward,  and  as  they 
knew  there  was  a  dark  and  shadowy  valley  which 
must  needs  be  cro&sed  befbre  they  could  attain 
to  the  Happy  Land^  they  tried  to  turn  their  at- 
tention  from  it  as  much  as  they  could.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  not  sufficiently  apt  to  consult 
a  map  and  a  road-book  which  the  King  had 
given  them,  and  which  pointed  out  the  path  to 
the  Happy  Land  so  clearly,  that  the*  wayfaring 
men,  though  simple,  could  not  err.*  This  map 
also  defined  very  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the 
Ha^py  Land  from  the  Land  of  Misery^  botli  of 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  and  sha- 
dowy valley ;  but  so  many  beacons  and  lifirht. 
houses  were  erected,  so  many  clear  and  explicit 
directions  furnished  for  avoiding  the  one  coun- 
try  and  attaining  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
king's  fault,  if  e^on  one  single  traveller  got 
wrong.  But  I  fkni  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
spite  of  tho  map  and  the  road-book,  and  the 
King*s  word,  and  his  offers  of  asi^istance  to  get 
them  thither,  that  the  travellers  in  general  did 
not  heartily  and  truly  believe,  after  all,  that 
there  was  any  such  country  as  the  Happy  Land; 
or  at  least  the  pahry  and  transient  pleasures  of 
the  wilderncsc  so  bosotted  them,  tho  thoughts  of 
the  dark  and  shadowy  valley  so  frightened  them, 
that  they  thought  diey  should  bs  more  com- 
fbrtahle  by  banishing  all  thought  and  forecast, 
and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of  their  heads. 

Now,  1  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  there  were 
two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  need^i  take.  The  first  was 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough*  but  it  was  in- 
fallibly safe.  It  did  not  admit  the  traveller  to 
stray  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  tlie  left,  yet 
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it  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  real  comforts 
or  sober  pleasures.  Fhe  other  was  a  broad  and 
tempting  loay,  abounding  with  luxurious  fruits 
and  gaudy  flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye  and  please 
the  appetite.  To  forget  this  dark  valley,  through 
which  every  traveller  was  well  assured  he  must 
one  day  pas*,  seemed  the  object  of  general  de- 
sire. To  this  grand  end,  all  that  human  inge- 
nuity could  invent  was  industriously  set  to  work. 
The  travellers  read,  and  they  wrote,  and  they 
painted,  and  they  sung,  and  they  danced,  and 
they  drank  as  they  went  along,  not  so  much 
because  they  all  cared  for  these  things,  or  had 
any  real  joy  in  them,  as  because  this  restless 
activity  served  to  divert  their  attention  from 
over  being  fixed  on  the  dark  and  shadowy  valley. 
The  king,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tempers 
of  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget 
their  journey's  end,  had  thought  of  a  thousand 
little  kind  attentions  to  warn  Uiem  of  their  dan- 
gers :  and  a^  wc  sometimes  see  in  our  gardens 
written  on  a  board  in  ^reat  letters,  Bewaae  of 

SPAING  GUNS ^HAN  TRAPS   ARE  SET  HERE  ;   SO  had 

this  king  cuased  to  be  written  and  stuck  up  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  several  little 
notices  and  cautions ;  such  as,  *  Broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. — *  Take  heed, 
lest  ye  also  perish.* — *  Wo  to  them  that  rise  up 
early  to  drink  wine.* — *The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
but  for  a  season,*  &.c.  Such  were  the  notices 
directed  to  the  broad-way  travellers ;  but  they 
were  so  busily  engaged  in  plucking  tha  f  owcrs, 
■ometinies  before  they  were  bloun,  and  in  de- 
vouring the  fruits  often  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  in  loading  themselves  with  yellow  clay,  under 
the  weight  of  which  millions  perished,  f  hat  Lhey 
had  no  time  so  much  as  to  look  at  tLe  king's 
directions.  Many  went  wrong  because  they 
preferred  a  merry  journey  to  a  safe  one,  and 
oeeaose  they  were  terrified  by  certain  notic*is 
chiefly  intended  for  the  narrow-toay  travellers ; 
fueh  as,  *ye  shall  weep  a*id  Jament,  lut  the 
world  shall  rejoice  :*  but  had  these  foolish  people 
allowed  themselves  time  or  patience  to  re&i  to 
the  end,  which  they  FPJdom  yrould  do.  ihoy  would 
have  seen  these  connbrtable  words  added,  *  But 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  into  joy  ;*  also, 
your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you  ;*  and,  *  they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.* 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  who  had  a  strong  dread  of  ending  at 
Uie  JUirtd  of  Misery  walked  up  to  the  Strait 
Chile,  hoping  that  though  the  entrance  was  nar- 
row, yet  if  they  could  once  get  in,  the  road  would 
widen  ;  but  what  was  their  grief,  when  on  look- 
insf  more  closely  they  saw  written  on  the  inside, 
*  Narrow  is  the  way  ;*  tliis  made  them  take 
fVight;  they  compared  the  inscriptions  with 
which  the  whole  way  was  lined,  such  as,  *  fie 
ye  not  conformed  to  this  world ;  deny  yourselves, 
take  up  your  cross,*  with  all  the  tempting  plea- 
fures  of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed  recollected 
the  fine  descriptions  they  had  read  of  the  Happy 
Land,  the  QMen  City,  and  the  Rivers  of  Plea- 
nire,  and  they  sighed  :  but  then  those  joys  were 
listant,  and  from  the  faintness  of  their  light, 
they  soon  got  to  think  that  what  was  remote 
might  be  uncertain,  and  while  .the  present  good 
increased  in  bulk  the  distant  good  receded,  di- 
minished, disappeared.    Their  fkith  failed  ;  they 


would  trust  no  farther  than  they  could  see;  they 
drew  back  and  got  into  the  Broad  Way,  takin|; 
a  common  but  cad  refuge  in  the  number,  the 
fashion,  and  the  gayety  of  their  companions 
When  these  faint-hearted  people,  who  yet  had 
set  out  well,  turned  back,  their  light  was  quite 
put  out,  and  then  they  became  worse  than  those 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.  *  For  it  is 
impossible,  that  is,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gifl,  and  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  faU 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.* 

A  few  honest  humble  travellers  not  naturally 
stronger  thqn  the  rest,  but  strengthened  by  their 
trust  in  the  king's  word,  came  up,  by  the  light 
of  their  lamps,  and  meekly  entered  in  at  the 
Strait  Gate.  As  they  advanced  farther  they 
felt  less  heavy,  and  though  the  way  did  not  in 
reality  grow  wider,  yet  they  grew  reconciled  to 
the  narrowness  of  it,  especiaUy  when  they  saw  th« 
walls  here  and  there  studded  with  certain  jewels 
called  promises,  such  as :  *He  that  endureth  to  ths 
end  shall  be  saved  ;*  and  *my  grace  is  sufficient  for 
you.'  Some,  when  they  were  almost  ready  tt 
faint,  were  encouraged  by  seeing  that  many 
niches  in  the  Narrow  Way  were  filled  with  sta 
tues  and  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  wbc 
had  borne  their  testimony  at  the  stake,  that  the 
Narrow  Way  was  the  safe  way  ;  and  these  tra- 
vellers, instead  of  sinkin?  at  the  sight  of  the 
painted  wheel  aad  gibbet,  the  sword  and  furnace, 
were  animated  with  these  words  written  undei 
them,  ^  Th.>se  that  wear  white  robes,  came  out 
of  great  tribulation,*  and  *  be  ye  followers  of 
th:;se  who  through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises.* 

la.  the  mean  time  there  came  a  great  muHi- 
tuce  of  traveliers  all  from  Laodicea ;  thrs  was 
the  largest  party  I  had  yet  seen ;  these  were 
neither  hot  nor  cold;  they  would  not  give  op 
futiird  hope,  and  they  could  not  endure  present 
pain.  So  they  contrived  to  deceive  themselves, 
by  fancying  ♦hat  though  they  resolved  to  keep 
the  trappy  Land  in  view,  yet  thexe  must  needs 
be  many  different  ways  which  lead  to  it,  no  doubt 
ail  equally  sure,  without  all  being  equally  rough  ; 
so  they  set  on  foot  certain  little  contrivances  to 
attain  the  end  without  using  the  means,  and 
softened  down  the  spirit  of  the  king's  directions 
to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice.  Sometimes 
they  would  split  a  direction  in  two,  and  only  use 
that  half  which  suited  them.  For  instance  when 
they  met  with  the  following  rule  on  the  way. 
post,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  be  doing  good,* 
they  would  take  the  first  half,  and  make  them- 
selves  easy  with  a  jPeneral  sort  of  trust,  tliat 
through  the  mercy  of  the  king  all  would  go  well 
with  them,  though  they  themselves  did  nothings. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  many  made  sure  that  a 
few  good  works  of  their  own  would  do  their 
business,  and  carry  them  safely  to  the  Happy 
Land,  though  they  did  not  trust  in  the  I^rd, 
nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word.  So  they  took 
the  second  half  of  the  spliced  direction.  Thvu* 
some  perished  by  a  lazy  faith,  and  others  by  a 
working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared,  who 
had  80  neglected  their  lamp  that  they  did  not 
800  their  way  at  all,  thougli  they  fancied  tliexa . 
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tu  be  full  of  light ;  they  kept  up  appear- 
ances so  well  as  to  delude  others,  and  most  eflfec- 
toally  to  delude  themselves,  with  a  notion  that 
they  mi^ht  be  found  in  the  right  way  at  last. 
Ia  tbia  dreadful  delusion  they  went  on  to  the 
end,  and  till  they  were  finally  plunged  in  the 
dark  valley,  never  discovered  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  on  the  dismal  shore.  It  was  re- 
markable that  while  these  Pharisees  were  oRen 
boasting  how  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
to  gel  the  praise  of  men,  the  hnmble  travellers, 
whose  steady  light  showed  their  good  works  to 
others,  refused  all  commendation,  and  the 
brighter  their  light  shined  before  men,  so  much 
the  tiioro  they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  glorify 
Dot  themselves,  but  their  Father  which  is  in 
heaven. 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
particular  let,  molestation  and  hindrance  which 
ibslracted  particular  travellers  in  their  endca- 
roars  to  enter  in  at  the  Strait  Gale.  I  re- 
oarked  a  huge  portly  man  who  seemed  desirous 
of  getting  in,  but  he  carried  about  him  such  a 
vut  provision  of  bags  full  of  gold,  and  had  on 
90  Biaoy  rich  garments,  which  stuffed  him  out 
so  wide,  that  though  he  pushed  and  squeezed, 
Eke  one  who  had  really  a  mind  to  get  in,  yet 
he  could  not  possibly  do  so.  Then  I  heard  a 
foice  crying, '  Wo  to  him  who  loadeth  himself 
with  thick  clay.'  7*he  poor  man  felt  something 
was  wrong,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  change 
some  of  his  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
others  which  seemed  less  bulky,  but  still  ho 
and  bis  pack  were  much  too  wide  for  the  gate. 
He  would  not  however  give  up  the  m&tter  so 
easily,  but  began  to  throw  away  a  little  of  the 
eoa?8er  part  of  his  baggage,  but  i^til!  I  remarked 
tkat  be  threw  away  none  of  the  vai^ities  which 
lay  near  his  heart.  He  tried  sgain,  but  ft  would 
Dot  do ;  still  his  dimensions  17 ere  tco  large.  He 
fiov  looked  up  and  read  these  wcrds,  '  How 
hardly  shall  those  who  have  riches  en'er  into- 
the  kingdom  of  God.*  The  poor  m9.n  oighci  tc 
find  tbit  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  d)!  cf 
both  worlds,  and  *  went  away  sorrowing.'  If  he 
ever  afterwards  cast  a  thought  tcwards  the 
Hippy  Land^  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the  road 
wta^h  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  any  but 
the  meagre  children  of  want,  who  were  not  so 
eocQcnbcred  by  wealth  as  to  be  too  big  for  the 
passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he  would  have  seen 
that  *  with  God  all  things  are  possible.' 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence  of 
TOccess,  for  having  little  worldly  riches  or  ho- 
nours, the  gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to  him. 
Hs  got  to  the  threshold  triumphantly,  and  seem- 
ed to  look  back  with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was 
fitting.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was 
so  bloited  with  pride,  and  stuffed  out  with  self- 
soffieiency,  that  he  could  not  get  in.  Nay,  ho 
was  in  a  worse  way  than  the  rich  man  just 
named ;  for  he  had  been  willing  to  throw  away 
some  of  his  outward  luggage,  whereas  this  man 
refused  to  part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and 
seiflapplausc  which  mado  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled 
aim  out  that  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gateway,  and 
eoald  neither  get  in  nor  jtii  Finding  now  that 
h£  muit  c'lt  otf  all  th-Mfi  htg  thoughts  of  himself, 
if  he  wished  to  b^    -eci uced  to  such  a  sue  as  to 


pass  the  gate,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  He 
scorned  that  hu.nility  and  self-denial  which 
might  have  shrunk  him  down  to  the  proper  di- 
mensions i  the  nv.TC  he  insisted  on  his  own  qua- 
lifications ffz  cntr:uce,  the  more  impossible  it 
became  Iz  siitcr,  fir  the  bigger  he  grow.  Find- 
ing tliat  he  rLViBi.  bt^come  quite  another  manner 
of  rmn  htfoTZ  he  coiJd  hope  to  get  in,  he  gave 
up  the  de«ir:,;  uid  ?.  row  saw  that  though  when 
he  set  his  fi*^  tcvards  the  Happy  Lund  he  could 
not  get  an  irxh  f.r:var(^  yet  the  instant  he  made 
a  mctior  to  lurn  bcrh  into  the  world,  his  speed 
became  .  af  Id  enougi^  b.nd  he  got  back  into  the 
Bread  Way  much  Gcvncr  than  he  got  out  of  it. 

Many,  whc  f)r  a  s:me  were  brought  down 
from  their  usual  bulk  by  some  afHiction,  seemed 
to  get  in  with  oacc.  Ihoy  now  thought  all  their 
difficulties  over,  fo;  h'jLvicg  been  surfeited  with 
the  world  during  thsi:  late  disappointment,  Uiey 
turned  their  tacks  upcn  it  willingly  enough,  and 
fancied  they  were  t'.re.i  oHt.  A  fit  of  sickness, 
perhaps,  which  iE  vcrj  apt  to  reduce,  had  for  a 
lime  brought  their  IxK^ies  into  subjection,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  jest  to  get  in  at  the  gateway  * 
but  as  soon  u  heahh  'ind  spirits  returned,  the 
way  grew  narrower  zx.d  narrower  to  them  ;  and 
they  could  not  get  on,  but  tu:ned  short,  and  got 
back  into  the  world.  I  saw  many  attempt  to 
enter  who  were  stcppef  short  by  a  large  burthen 
of  Uforldlt/  cares  ;  others  r^y  a  *.oad  of  idoiairoua 
attaekmenta ;  but  I  obce^i  3d  tl.at  2.0th ing  proved 
a  more  complete  bar  t\ri  *^  aX  wsi  bundle  of 
prejudicea  with  wh:?h  r:::J^:t-'.i€s  vere  loaded 
— Other  wore  fataUy  ;b:i.uJtc^5  by  \oads  of  bad 
habtta  which  ti.&7  -?c^  5  Jct  ii^y  do  « n,  though 
Ihcy  knew  It  pi3  »ca'.oC  <h«Ir  f  ^iran«e. 

Some  fe'9,  howexer^of  iroct  J'^scnptions,  who 
hiui  kept  bi.j:r  light  aire  by  craving  constant 
s;-ppi;ec  frcr,  Uie  king't  treasary,  got  through 
at  latt  by  a  Luer.gfth  ^^hich  thsy  felt  not  to  be 
their  own.  One  peer  man,  who  carried  the 
lUgoLt  bundle  cf  bad  habits  I  had  seen,  could 
cot  get  en  a  step ;  he  never  ce-j-sed,  however,  to 
implore  for  light  onoagli  to  see  whore  his  mise- 
ry lay ;  he  threw  down  one  of  his  bundles,  then 
another,  but  all  to  little  purpose ;  still  he  couli* 
not  j>tir.  At  last  atrivii^  as  if  in  agony  (w>;  t.'ii 
is  tho  true  way  of  entering)  he  threw  down  ;ne 
the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack ;  this  wus  »el- 
fishneaa:  the  poor  fellow  felt  relieved  at  uuce, 
his  light  burned  brightly,  and  the  resf  of  his 
pack  was  as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpenters 
at  work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be,  and  saw 
many  sturdy  travellers,  who  finding  they  were 
too  bulky  to  get  through,  took  it  mto  their  heads 
not  to  reduce  themselves,  but  to  widen  the  gate ; 
they  hacked  on  this  side,  and  hewed  on  that; 
but  all  their  hacking  and  hewing,  and  hammer, 
ing  was  to  no  purpofie,  they  got  their  labour  for 
their  pains.  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  reduced  themselves,  had  they  at- 
tempted it,  but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was 
impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was  to  observe  that 
many  who  had  got  on  successfully  a  good  way, 
now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  admire  their  own 
progress.  While  they  were  thus  valuing  them, 
selves  on  their  attainments,  thoir  \'i'j}\l  diminish 
I  ed.  While  these  were  boasting  how  far  ihev  ha 
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left  otliera  behind  who  h&d  set  out  mnch  earlier, 
some  slower  travellers  whoso  beginning  had  not 
been  so  promising,  bat  who  had  walked  meekly 
and  circamspectly,  now  outstripped  them. — 
These  last  waIked*not  as  though  they  had  already 
attained ;  but  this  one  thing  they  did,  forgetting 
the  things  which  were  behind,  they  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  their  hi^h 
calling.  These,  though  naturally  weak,  yet  oy 
laying  aside  every  wetght^JinUhed  the  race  that 
IMS  oefore  them.  Those  who  had  kept  their 
*  light  burning,*  who  were  not  *  wise  in  their 
own  conceit,*  who  *  laid  their  help  on  one  that  is 
mighty,*  who  had  chosen  to  suffer  affliction  ra- 
ther than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  for  a  sea- 
son,*  came  at  length  to  the  Happy  Land. — They 
bad  indeed  the  i)ark  and  Shadowy  Valley  to 


cross,  but  even  there  they  found  a  rod  and  a 
staff  to  comfort  them.  Their  light  instead  of 
being  put  out  bv  the  damps  of  the  Valley  and 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  often  burnt  with  added 
brightness.  Some  indeed  suffered  the  terrors 
of  a  short  eclipse ;  but  even  then  their  light,  like 
that  of  a  dark  lantern,  was  not  put  out;  it  wojs 
only  turned  for  a  while  from  him  who  carried 
it,  and  even  these  oflen  finished  their  course 
with  joy. — But  bo  that  as  it  might,  the  instant 
they  reached  the  Happy  Landy  all  tears  were 
wiped  ffc>m  their  eyes,  and  the  king  himself 
came  fbiih  and  wofooroed  them  into  his  pre- 
sence, aod  put  a  crown  upon  their  heads,  with 
these  wc7{!b,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser 
v&nt,  entuT  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.' 


PARLEY,  THE  PORTER. 

AN  ALLEGORy : 
Showing  how  robbers  without  can  never  get  into  a  house,  onless  there  are  traitors  within. 


There  was  once  a  certain  nobleman  who  had 
a  house  or  cattle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
wilderness,  but  inclosed  in  a  garden.  Now  there 
was  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  wilderness  who 
had  a  great  mind  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
castle,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavours, because  the  master  had  given  strict 
orders  to  *  wateh  xDitkout  ceasing.^  To  quicken 
their  vigilance  ho  used  to  tell  them  that  their 
care  would  soon  have  an  end ;  that  though  the 
nights  they  had  ijQ  watch  were  dark  and  stormy, 
yet  they  were  but  few  ;  the  period  of  resistance 
was  short,  that  of  rest  would  be  eternaL 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in 
various  ways.  They  tried  at  every  avenue, 
watched  to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  mo- 
ment ;  looked  for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected 
window.  But  though  they  often  made  the  bolts 
fhake  and  the  windows  rattle,  they  could  never 
greatly  hurt  the  house,  much  less  get  into  iL 
Bo  you  know  the  reason  7  it  was  because  the 
servants  were  never  off  their  guard.  They 
heard  the  noises  plain  enough,  and  used  to  be 
not  a  little  frightened,  for  they  were  aware  both 
of  the  strength  and  perwveranca  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of 
these  servants,  the  lord  used  to  tell  them,  that 
while  they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would  bo 
safe  ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in  that 
family  *  Happy  is  he  that  fea.reth  always.*  Some 
of  the  servants,  however,  thovight  this  a  contra- 
diciion. 

One  day,  when  the  master  was  going  from 
home,  he  called  his  servants  all  together,  and 
spoke  to  them  as  follows  :  *  I  will  not  repeat  to 
you  the  directions  I  have  so  oflen  given  you  ; 
they  are  all  written  down  in  the  book  of  laws, 
of  which  every  one  of  you  has  a  copy.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  a  very  short  time  that  yon  are  to  re- 
main  in  this  castle ;  you  will  soon  temove  to  my 
more  snttled  habitation,  to  a  more  durable  house, 
not  made  with  hands.  As  that  house  is  never 
exposed  to  atiy  attack,  so  it  never  stand:)  in  need 
of  anj  repair ;  for  that  country  is  nover  infested 


by  any  sor.s  af  violence.  Here  you  are  servants ; 
there  you  nill  bo  princes.  But  mark  my  words, 
and  you  will  find  the  same  in  the  book  or  mt 
LAWS,  whether  you  will  evet  attain  to  that  house, 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  you  defend 
yourselves  in  thit,  A  stout  vigilance  for  a  short 
time  will  socuro  your  certain  happiness  for  ever. 
But  every  thing  depends  en  your  prcsicnt  exer- 
tions. I)oD*t  complain  and  tcke  advantage  of 
my  absence,  and  call  mo  a  hard  ma^tpr,  and 
grumble  that  you  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an 
howling  wilderneso  without  peace  or  security. 
Say  not,  that  you  are  exposed  to  temptations 
without  any  power  to  resist  them.  You  have 
some  difficult ies,  it  is  true,  but  you  have  many 
helps  and  many  comforts  to  make  this  house 
tolerable,  even  before  you  got  to  the  other.  Y  our's 
is  not  a  hard  service;  and  if  it  were,  *  the  time 
is  short*  Y(tQ  have  arms  if  you  will  use  them, 
and  doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if 
you  will  use  it.  I  would  defy  all  the  attacks  of 
the  robbers  v^ithout,  if  I  could  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  within.  If  the  thieves  ever 
get  in  and  destroy  the  house,  it  must  be  by  the 
connivance  of  one  of  the  family.  For  it  is  a 
standing  law  of  this  castle^  that  mere  oittieard 
attack  can  neter  destroy  tf,  if  there  he  no  coiu 
senting  traitor  within.  You  will  stand  or  fall 
as  you  will  observe  this  rule.  If  you  are  finally 
happy,  it  will  be  by  my  grace  and  favour ;  if  yoa 
are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own  fault.* 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  speaking,  every 
servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  attachment 
and  firm  allegiance  to  his  master.  But  amon^ 
them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehement  and  loud  in 
his  professions  as  old  Parley  the  porter.  Parley, 
indeed,  it  was  well  known,  was  always  talking, 
which  exposed  him  to  no  small  danger  ;  for  as 
he  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  so  ho  wbb  the 
slackest  to  perform :  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
though  ho  was  a  civil  spoken  fi;lIow,  his  lord  was 
more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  his  professioti^,  than 
he  was  of  the  rest  who  protected  less.  F^c  knew 
that  Parley  was  vain,  credulous,  and  self  suffi 
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Jent ;  and  he  always  apprehendod  more  danger 
from  Parlej*s  impertinence,  corioeitjr,  aed  luve 
of  novelty,  than  even  from  the  stronger  vices  of 
tome  of  his  other  servants.  The  rest  indeed, 
seldom  got  into  any  scrape,  of  which  Parley  was 
not  the  cause  in  some  shape  or  other. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
thoagh  Parley  was  allowed  every  refreshment, 
lod  all  the  needfiil  rest  which  the  nature  of  his 
phoe  permitted,  yet  he  thought  it  very  hard  to 
be  forced  to  be  so  constantly  on  duty.  *  Nothing 
bat  watching,'  said  Parley.  *  I  have,  to  be  sure, 
many  pleasures,  and  meat  sufficient ;  and  plenty 
of  chat,  m  virtue  of  my  office,  and  I  pick  up  a 
good  detl  of  news  of  the  comers  and  goers  bv 
day,  but  it  is  hard  that  at  night  I  must  watch 
IS  narrowly  as  a  house-dog,  and  yet  let  in  no 
company  without  orders ;  only  because  there  is 
wd  to  oe  a  few  straggling  nbherB  here  in  the 
wildemeea,  with  whom  my  master  does  not  care 
to  let  OS  be  acquainted.  He  pretends  to  make 
a  vigilant  through  fear  of  the  robbers,  but  I 
sQspect  it  is  only  to  make  us  mope  alone.  A 
merry  companion  and  a  mug  of  beer  would 
make  the  night  pass  cheerily.'  Parlev,  how- 
ever,  kept  all  these  thoughts  to  himself  or  ut- 
tered them  only  when  no  one  heard,  for  talk  he 
most  He  began  to  listen  to  the  nightly  whist- 
ling of  the  robbers  under  the  windows  with 
rather  less  alarm  than  formerly,  and  was  some- 
times  so  tired  of  watching,  that  he  thought  it 
was  even  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  rebbed 
QBce,  than  to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 

There  was  certain  bounds  in  which  the  lord 
ilk»wed  his  servants  to  walk  and  divert  them- 
selves at  all  proper  seasons.  A  pleasant  garden 
surrounded  the  castle,  and  a  thick  hedge  sepa- 
rated thie  garden  from  the  wilderness,  which 
was  infest^  by  the  robbers;  in  this  gar- 
den they  were  permitted  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  master  advised  them  always  to  keep  within 
these  faonnds.  *'  While  you  observe  this  rule,* 
mid  be,  *  you  will  be  safe  and  well ;  and  you 
will  consult  your  own  safety  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  show  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing 
over  to  the  extremity  of  your  bounds ;  he  who 
goes  as  far  as  he  dares,  always  shows  a  wish  to 
go  farther  than  he  ought,  and  commonly  does 
so.' 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these  ser- 
vants kept  to  the  castle,  and  the  farther  from 
the  iedge^  the  more  ugly  the  wilderness  appear- 
ed. And  the  nearer  they  approached  the  for- 
bidden bounds,  their  own  home  appeared  more 
dull,  and  the  wilderness  more  delightful.  And 
this  the  master  knew  when  be  gave  his  orders ; 
for  he  never  either  did  or  said  any  thing  without 
a  good  reason.  And  when  his  servants  some- 
times desired  an  explanation  of  the  reason,  he 
used  to  tell  them  they  would  understand  it  when 
they  came  to  the  other  hoiue  ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the.  pleasures  of  that  house,  that  it  would  ex- 
plain all  the  mysteries  of  this,  and  any  little  ob- 
acaiities  in  the  master*s  conduct  would  be  then 
made  quite  plain. 

Farley  was  the  first  who  promised  to  keep 
clear  of  tho  hedge,  and  yet  was  often  seen  look- 
ing as  near  as  he  darst  One  day  he  ventured 
close  up  to  the  hedge,  put  two  or  three  stones 
oi\e  on  another,  and  tried  to  peep  over.    Ho  saw 


one  of  the  robbers  strolling  os  near  as  he  could 
be  on  the  forbidden  side.  This  man's  name  was 
Mr.  Flatterwell,  a  smooth  civil  man,  'whose 
words  wese  softer  than  butter,  having  war  in  his 
heart*    He  made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that 
he  actually  concluded  all  robbers  must  have  an 
ugly  look  which  should  frighten  you  at  once, 
and  coarse  brutal  manners  which  would  at  first 
sight  show  they  were  enemies.  He  thought, 
like  a  poor  ignorant  fellow  as  he  was,  Uiat  this 
mild  specious  person  could  never  be  one  of  the 
band.  Flatterwell  accosted  Parley  with  the 
utmost  civility,  which  put  him  quite  off  his 
guard  i  for  Parley  had  no  notion  that  he  could 
be  an  enemy  who  was  so  sofl  and  civil.  For  an 
open  foe  he  would  have  been  prepared.  Parley, 
however,  after  a  little  discourse  drew  this  con- 
clusion, that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell  could  not  be 
one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  the  robbers 
themselves  could  not  be  such  monsters  as  his 
master  had  described,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
folly  to  be  afraid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his  art, 
by  lulling  all  Parley's  suspicions  asleep ;  and  in- 
stead of  openly  abusing  his  master,  which  would 
have  opened  Parley*s  eyes  at  once,  he  pretended 
rather  to  commend  him  in  a  general  way,  as  a 
person  who  meant  well  himeeu,  but  was  too  apt 
to  suspect  others.  To  this  Parley  assented. 
The  other  then  ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  tliat 
though  the  nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in 
the  main,  yet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious. 
That  he  was  blamed  by  the  gentlemen  of  tht 
toUdemesa  for  shutting  his  house  against  good 
company,  and  his  servants  were  laughed  at  by 
people  of  spirit  for  submitting  to  the  gloomy 
life  of  the  castle,  and  the  insipid  pleasures  of 
the  garden,  instead  of  ranging  in  the  wilderness 
at  large. 

*  It  is  true  enough,'  said  Parley,  who  was 
generally  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  he  was 
talking  with,  *  My  master  ts  rather  harsh  and 
close.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring, 
and  locking,  and  bolting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  he  assures  us  are  robher$,  and 
who  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
us.  I  hope  no  offence,  sir,  but  by  your  livery 
I  suspect  you,  sir,  are  one  of  the  gang  he  is  so 
much  afraid  of.' 

FtattfTwell,  Afraid  of  me?  Impossible  deal 
Mr.  Parley.  You  see,  I  do  not  look  like  an 
enemy.  I  am  unarmed ;  what  harm  can  a  plain 
man  like  me  do  ? 

Parley,  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Yet  my 
master  Bays,  if  we  were  to  let  you  into  the  house, 
we  should  be  ruined  soul  and  body. 

Flatterwell,  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parley  to  hear 
so  sensible  a  man  as  you  are  so  deceived.  This 
is  mere  prejudice.  He  knows  we  are  cheerful 
entertaining  people,  foes  to  gloom  and  super- 
stition, and  therefore  he  is  so  morose  he  will  not 
let  you  get  acquainted  with  us. 

Parley.  Well;  he  .says  you  are  a  bind  of 
thieve?*,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists.  ^ 

Flatterwell,  Don't  believe  him;  the  worst 
we  shonld  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might,  drink  a 
friendly  glass  with  you  to  vonr  master's  healti* 
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or  play  an  innooezit  game  of  cards  just  to  keep 
you  awake,  or  sing  a  cheerful  song  with  the 
maids ;  now  is  there  any  harm  in  all  this? 

Parley.  Not  the  least^  in  the  world.  And 
I  bbgin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
all  my  mastei  says. 

FlaiierweU.  The  mor^  yon  know  us,  the  more 
jou  will  like  us.  But  I  wish  there  was  not  this 
ugly  hcd^e  between  us.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
aay,  and  I  am  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

Parley  was  now  just  going  to  give  a  spring 
over  the  hedge,  but  checked  himself,  saying, 

*  I  dare  not  come  on  your  side,  there  are  people 
About,  and  every  thing  is  carried  to  my  master.' 
Flatterwell  saw  by  this  that  his  new  friend  was 
kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  hedge  by  fear  rather 
than  by  principle,  and  from  that  moment  he 
made  sure  of  him.     *  Dear  Mr.  Parley,*  said  he, 

*  if  you  will  allow  mo  the  honour  of  a  little  con- 
versation with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window 
of  your  lodge  this  evening.  I  have  something 
to  <eH  you  greatly  to  your  advantage.  I  ad- 
lb  ire  you  exceedingly «  I  long  for  your  friend- 
ship; our  whole  brotherhood  is  ambitious  of  be- 
injf  knav%-n  to  so  amiable  a  person.' — *0  dear,' 
said  2*»rley,  *  I  shall  be  afraid  of  talking  to  you 
at  iti'jfiit  U  is  so  agalnet  my  master's  orders. 
Bet  I'iJ  y<m  i^ay  you  had  something  to  tell  me 
to  iMT  %  4'.ar«Uge?' 

yfaU^'n  cJ.  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  you  how 
yo^  nk^  '»  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier 
man.  Tf  yoti  will  admit  me  to-night  under  the 
window,  I  \*  ill  convince  you  that  it  is  prejudice 
and  not  wibdom,  which  makes  your  master  bar  | 
his  door  againat  us ;  f  will  convince  you  that 
the  mischief  of  a  robber^  as  your  master  scurri- 
loufcly  calls  us,  is  only  in  the  name ;  that  we  are 
your  true  friends,  and  only  mean  to  promote 
your  happiness. 

*  Dun't  say  we,'  said  Parley,  *  pray  come 
alone ;  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang  for 
the  world ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  great 
harm  in  talking  to  you  through  the  bars,  if  you 
oome  alone ;  but  I  am  determined  not  to  let  you 
in.  Yet  I  can't  say  but  I  wish  to  know  what 
you  can  tell  me  so  much  to  my  advantage  ;  in- 
deed, if  it  is  for  my  good  I  ought  to  know  it' 

FlailerwelL  {going  out^  turn$  back.)  Dear 
Mr.  Parley,  there  ia  one  thing  I  had  forgotten. 
I  cannot  get  over  the  hedge  at  night  without 
assistance.  You  know  there  is  a  secret  m  the 
nature  of  that  hedge ;  you  in  the  house  may  get 
over  it  into  the  wilderness  of  your  own  accord, 
but  we  cannot  get  to  your  side  by  our  own 
strength.  You  must  look  about  to  see  where 
the  hedge  is  thinnest,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
clear  away  here  and  there  a  little  oough  for  me, 
it  won't  be  missod  i  and  if  titer e  is  but  the 
smallest  hole  made  on  yuur  side,  those  on  ours 
oan  get  through ,  otherwise  we  do  but  labour  in 
vain.  To  this  Parley  made  some  objection, 
througn  the  fear  ot'  heinpr  seen.  Flatterwell  re- 
plied,  that  the  smallest  hole  from  within  would 
be  sufficient,  for  he  could  then  work  his  own 
way  *  Well,'  said  Parley,  *  I  will  consider  of 
it.  T't  Vt  sure  I  shall  even  then  be  equally  safe 
n  'x^  »ptIo,  as  I  shall  have  all  the  bolts,  bars, 
.Av.  lucki-  between  us,  so  it  will  make  but  little 
uiflcrenoc  ' 

^Certoiiily  not,'  said  flatterwell,   who  knew 


it  would  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
So  they  parted  with  mutual  protestations  of  re. 
gard.  Parley  went  home  charmed  with  hifi 
new  friend.  His  eyes  were  now  clearly  opened 
as  to  his  master's  prejudices-  against  the  nA 
berSt  and  he  was  convinced  there  was  more  in 
the  name  than  in  the  thing.  *  But,*  said  he, 
'  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  agree- 
able companion,  he  may  not  be  so  safe  an  in- 
mate. There  can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  talk- 
ing at  a  distance,  and  I  certainly  won't  let  him 
in.' 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not  for- 
get his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  separation 
a  little.  At  first  he  only  tore  off  a  handful  of 
leaves,  then  a  little  sprig;  then  he  broke  away 
a  bough  or  two.  It  was  observable,  the  larger 
the  breach  became,  the  worse  he  began  to  think 
of  his  master,  and  the  better  of  himselfl  Every 
peep  he  took  through  the  broken  hedge  increas- 
ed  his  desire  to  get  out  into  the  wilderness,  and 
made  the  thoughts  of  the  castle  more  irksomo 
to  him. 

He  was  continually  repeating  to  himself^ '  I 
wonder  wha^  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  have  to  say 
80  much  to  my  advantage  ?  I  see  he  does  not 
wish  to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes  to  serve 
me.'  As  the  hour  of  meeting,  however,  drew 
near,  the  master's  orders  now  and  then  came 
across  Parley's  thoughts.  So  to  divert  them, 
he  took  up  THE  BOOK.  He  happened  to  open  it 
at  these  words :  *  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not*  For  a  moment  his  hear? 
failed  him.  *  If  this  admonition  should  he  nent 
on  purpose?'  said  he;  *■  but  no,  'tis  a  bugoeai 
My  master  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  tne  biiundf> 
I  should  get  over  the  hedge.  Now  1  went  to 
the  utmost  limits,  and  did  not  get  over/  Here 
conscience  put  in ; '  Yes,  but  it  was  because  you 
were  watched.' — ^^I  am  sure,*  continued  Parley, 
*  one  may  always  stop  where  one  will,  and  this 
IS  only  a  trick  of  my  master's  to  spoil  sport  So 
I  will  even  hear  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  has  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage.*  I  am  not  obliged 
ro  follow  his  counsels,  but  tnere  can  be  no  harm 
in  heanng  them." 

Flatterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  rob- 
bers to  make  no  public  attack  on  the  castle  that 
night  '  My  brethren,'  said  he,  *  you  now  and 
then  fail  in  vour  schemes,  because  you  are  for 
viuient  beginnings,  while  my  smoothing  in* 
sinuating  measures  hardly  ever  miss.  Yoa 
come  blustering  and  roaring,  and  frighten  peo- 
ple, and  set  them  on  their  guard.  You  inspire 
them  with  terror  of  yo»,  while  my  whole  scheme 
is  to  make  them  think  well  of  thenuelvea^  and 
ill  of  their  master.  If  I  once  got  them  to  enter- 
tain  hard  thoughts  of  him,  and  hig£  thoughts 
of  themselves,  my  business  is  done,  and  they 
fall  plump  into  my  snares.  So  let  this  delicate 
affair  alone  to  me:  Parley  is  a  soflly  ftjllow- 
he  must  not  be  frightened,  but  cajoled.  He  is 
the  very  sort  of  a  man  to  succeed  with  ;  and 
worth  a  hundred  of  your  sturdy  sensible  fellows. 
With  them  we  want  strong  arguments  and 
strong  temptations;  but  with  such  fellows  as 
Parley,  in  whom  vanity  and  sensuality  arc  the 
leading  qualities  (as,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  case 
with  far  the  greater  part)  flattery  and  a  promise 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  will  do  more  than  voor 
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wIm^o  battle  array.  If  yoa  wiH  let  me  manage, 
I  will  ^t  70a  all  into  the  castle  before  mid. 
iiighL* 

At  nig'ht  the  castle  was  barricadoed  as  nsaal, 
and  no  one  had  observed  the  hole  which  Parley 
had  made  in  the  hed|^.  This  oversight  arose 
that  night  from  the  servants*  neglecting  one  of 
thA  master^s  standing  orders — ^to  make  a  nightly 
examination  of  the  state  of  things.  The  ne- 
glect did  not  proceed  so  mach  from  wilfal  dis- 
obedience, as  from  having  passed  the  evening  in 
■loth  and  diversion,'  which  often  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  in  its  consequences. 

As  all  was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was 
very  qaiet  without  And  before  they  went  to 
bed,  some  of  the  servants  observed  to  the  rest, 
that  as  they  heard  no  robbers  that  night,  they 
(bought  they  might  now  begin  to  remit  some- 
thing of  their  diligence  in  bolting  and  barring : 
that  all  this  fastening  and  lockmg  was  very 
troublesome,  and  they  hoped  the  danger  was  now 
pretty  well  over.  It  was  rather  remarkable, 
that  they  never  made  these  sort  of  observe- 
tions,  but  after  an  evening  of  some  excess,  and 
when  they  had  neglected  their  private  burine$8 
vitA  their  master.  All,  however,  except  Parley, 
went  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
mon security. 

Farley  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had  half 
1  mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  Yet  ho  was  not  will- 
iog  to  disappoint  Mr.  Flatterwell.  So  civil  a 
gentleman  !  To  be  sure  he  mieht  have  had  bad 
designs.  Yet  what  right  had  he  to  suspect  any 
body  who  made  such  professions,  and  who  was 
so  Yery  civil  7  *  Besides,  it  is  somethmg  for  my 
advantage,*  added  Parley.  *  I  will  not  open  the 
door,  that  is  certain ;  but  as  he  is  to  come  alone, 
he  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of  the 
windows :  and  he  will  think  I  am  a  coward  if  I 
don't  keep  my  word.  No,  I  will  let  him  see 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength  ;  I  will 
show  him  I  can  go  what  length  I  please,  and 
•top  short  when  I  please.'  Had  Flatterwell 
heard  this  boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been 
quite  sure  of  his  mak. 

About  eleven.  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
upon.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause  Tittle  alarm. 
So  much  the  worse.  Flatterwell  never  frighten- 
ed any  one,  and  therefore  seldom  failed  of  any 
one.  Parley  stole  sofUy  down,  planted  himself 
at  his  little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and 
spied  his  new  friend.  It  was  pale  starlight 
Parley  was  a  little  frightened  ;  for  he  thought  he 
perceived  one  or  two  persons  behind  Flatter- 
well  ;  but  the  other  assured  him  it  was  only  his 
own  shadow,  which  his  fears  had  magnified  into 
a  company.  *  Though  I  assure  you,*  said  he, 
*  I  have  not  a  friend  but  what  is  as  harmless  as 
mysislf.* 

They  now  entered  into  serious  discoursed,  in 
which  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep  poll- 
tician.  He  skilfully  mixed  up  in  his  conver- 
sation a  proper  proportion  of  praise  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  wilderness,  of  compliments  to  Par- 
ley, of  ridicule  on  his  master,  and  of  abusive 
sneers  on  the  book  in  which  the  master's  laws 
were  written.  Against  this  last  he  had  always 
a  particular  spite,  for  he  considered  it  as  the 
grand  instrument  by  which  the  lord  maintain- 
ed his  servants  in  their  allegiance  ;  and  when 


they  could  once  be  brought  to  sneer  at  the  book 
there  was  an  end  of  submission  to  tlie  lord 
Parley  had  not  penetration  enough  to  see  his 
drift  '  As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,*  sai3 
he,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it  I  am  forced, 
indeed,  to  hear  it  read  once  a  week,  but  I  nevet 
look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help  it' — *  Excel 
lent,*  said  Flatterwell  to  himself,  *  that  is  jubt 
the  same  thing.  This  is  safe  ground  for  mo. 
For  whether  a  man  does  not  believe  in  the  book. 
or  does  not  attend  to  it,  it  comes  pretty  much  to 
the  same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  last' 

*  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Par^ 
ley,'  said  Flatterwell ;  *  I  am  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  some  of  your  master*s  spies.  The 
window  from  which  you  speak  is  so  high ;  I 
wish  you  would  come  down  to  the  door.*-^ 

*  Well,'  said  Parley,  *  I  see  no  great  harm  in 
that  There  is  a  little  wicket  in  the  door 
through  which  we  may  converse  with  more  ease 
and  equal  safety.  The  same  fastenings  will  bo 
still  between  us.'  So  down  he  went,  but  not 
without  a  degree  o^fear  and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Flatterwell  standing  close  on  the  outride  of 
the    door,   they   conversed   with    great    ease. 

*  Mr.  Parley,'  said  Flatterwell, '  I  should  not 
have  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  me  into 
the  castle,  but  out  of  pure  disinterested  regard 
to  your  own  happiness.  I  shall  got  nothing  by 
it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  person  sc 
wise  and  amiable  should  be  shut  up  in  this 
gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard  master,  and  a 
slave  to  the  unreasonable  tyranny  of  his  booi 
or  LAWS.  If  you  admit  me,  you  ncod  have  no 
more  waking,  no  more  watching.*  Here  Par 
ley  involuntarily  slipped  back  thcboltof  the  door 

*  To  convince  you  of  my  true  love,'  continurd 
Flatterwell,  *  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  most 
delicious  wine  that  grows  in  the  wilderness. 
You  shall  taste  it,  but  you  must  put  a  glass 
through  the  wicket  to  receive  it,  for  it  is  a 
singular  property  in  this  wine,  that  we  of  the 
wilderness  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  to 
yoa  of  the  castle,  without  you  hold  out  a  vessel 
to  receive  it'—*  O  here  is  a  glass,*  said  Parley, 
holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he  always 
kept  ready  to  be  filled  by  any  chance-comer 
The  other  immediately  poured  into  the  capa 
cious  goblet  a  large  diaugnt  of  that  delicious  in- 
toxicating liquor,  with  which  the  family  of  the 
Flatterwells  have  for  near  six  thousand  years 
gained  the  hearts,  and  destroyed  the  souls  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  whenever  they 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold  out  a 
hand  to  receive  it.  This  the  wise  master  of  the 
castle  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  men  ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to 
receive  the  deh'cious  poison  of  the  Flatterwells  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  gave  them  tub 
BOOK  of  his  laws,  and  planted  the  hedge  and  in- 
vented the  bolts,  and  doubled  the  lock. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  the 
fatal  draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment.  He 
at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He  had 
no  sense  of  fear  left.  He  despised  his  own  safe- 
ty, forgot  his  master,  lost  ^}I  sight  of  the  house  in 
the  other  country,  and  reached  out  for  another 
drau;Tht  as  eagerly  as  FlattorwcU  held  o^-*   *»-- 
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bottle  in  admmiBter  it.  *  What  a  fool,  have  I 
been/  ftaid  Parley,  *  to  deny  myeelf  so  long !» — 
*Will  you  now  let  me  in?*  said  Flatterwell. 
*Ay,  that  I  will,*  said  the  deluded  Parley. 
Though  the  train  was  now  increased  to  near  a 
hundred  robbers,  yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parley, 
that  he  did  not  see  one  of  them  except  his  new 
friend.  Parley  eag;erly  pulled  down  the  bars, 
drew  back  the  bolts  and  forced  open  the  locks ; 
thinking  he  could  never  let  in  his  friend  soon 
enough.  He  had,  however,  just  presence  of 
mind  to  say,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  are 
alone.*  Flatterwell  swore  he  was — Parley  open- 
ed the  door — in  rushed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  but 
the  whole  banditti,  who  aiwayq  lurked  behind 
in  his  train.  The  moment  they  had  got  sure 
possession,  Flatterwell  changed  his  soil  tone, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Down  with  the 
eastle — kill,  burn,  and  destroy.* 
Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration,  by  turns 


took  place.    Parley  was  the  very  first  whom  iney 
attacked.    He  was  overpowered  with  woundB. 
As  he  fell  ho  cried  out,  'O  my  master,  I  die  a 
victim  to  my  unbelief  in  thee,  and  to  my  own 
vanity  and  impruden6e.    O  that  the  guardians 
of  all  other  castles  would  bear  me  with  my  dying 
breath  repeat  my  ma8tar*8  admonition,  that  au 
attacks  from  toithout  voill  not  destroy  urdesa  ih*re 
is  some  confederate  tinthin,    O  that  the  keepers 
of  ail  other  castles  would  learn  from  my  ruin, 
that  he  who  parlejrs  with  temptation  is  already 
undone.    That  he  who  allows  himself  to  go  to 
the  veiy  bounds  will  soon  jump  over  the  hedge  ; 
that  he  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with  the 
enemy,  will  soon  open  the  door  to  him  ;  that  he 
who  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  cup  of  sinful 
flattery,  loses  all  power  of  resisting ;  that  when 
he  opens  the  door  to  one  sin,  all  the  rest  fly  in 
upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  now  do.* 


TALES 


FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 


Reugion  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  ol  « 
state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  be  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  maj 
be  more  than  equal  by  virtue. — Burke  on  the  French  Revolution, 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THESE  AND  THE  PRECBDIlfa  TALES. 


To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  the  principles  of  the  common  people,  at  a  time  when  tneir 
dangers  and  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  any  fornaer 
period,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  author  of  these  volumes  to  devise  and  prosecute  the 
mstitution  of  the  Cheap  Repository.  This  plan  was  established  with  an  humble  wish  not  only  to 
counteract  vice  and  profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  false  religion  on  the 
other.  And  as  an  appetite  for  reading  had,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  been  increasea  among  the 
inferior  ranks  in  this  country,  it  was  judged  expedient,  at  this  critical  period,  to  supply  sach 
wholesome  aliment  as  might  give  a  new  direction  to  their  taste,  and  abate  their  relish  for  those 
corrupt  and  inflammatory  publications  which  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  haye 
been  so  fatally  pouring  in  upon  us. 

The  success  of  the  plan  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projector.  Above  two 
millions  of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  first  year,  besides  very  large  numbers  in  Ireland  ;  and 
they  continue  to  be  very  extensively  circulated,  in  their  original  form  of  single  tracts,  by  Evans, 
in  Ixmg-Iane,  West  Smithfield,  Hatchard  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Bath,  as  well  as  in  three 
bound  volumes,  sold  by  Rivington,  Hatchard,  and  all  other  booksellers. 

As  these  stories,  though  prineipallyf  are  not  calculated  exclusively  for  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society,  the  author  has,  at  the  desire  of  ber  friends,  selected  those  which  were  written 
by  herself,  and  presented  them  fo  the  public  in  this  collection  of  her  works,  in  an  enlarged  and 
improved  form. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 


Mr.  Johnson,  a  very  worthy  charitable  gentle- 
man, was  travelling  some  time  ago  across  one 
of  those  vast  plains  which  are  well  known  in 
Wiltshire.  It  was  a  fine  summer*s  evening,  and 
he  rode  slowly  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
admire  God  in  the  works  of  his  creation.    For 


this  gentleman  was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  a 
ride  was  as  proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  aboat 
good  things:  for  which  reason,  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  seldom  thought  so  much  about  hit 
money,  or  his  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at  otho. 
times,  that  he  might  with  more  case  and  satis 
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&ttnm  enjoy  the  pioas  thought  which  the 
WDoderfal  works  of  the  great  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in  the  mind*. 

As  this  serene  conteinplation  of  the  visible 
heavens  insensibly  liflcd  up  his  mind  from  the 
works  of  God  in  nature,  to  the  same  God  as  he 
is  seen  in  Revelation,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  very  connexion  was  clearly  intimated  by 
the  Royal  Prophet  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm. — 
That  most  beautiful  description  of  the  greatness 
and  power  of  €rod  exhibited  in  the  former  part, 
plainly  seeming  intended  to  introduce,  illustrate, 
and  unfold  the  operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  God  CA  the  heart  in  the  latter.     And  he  began 
to  run  a  paralte)  in  his  own  mind  between  the 
effects  of  chat  highly  poetical  and  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  material  sun  in  searching  and  warm- 
insr  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses,  and  the 
ipiritaal  operation  attributed  to  the  ^  law  of  God,* 
which  fills  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Psalm. 
And  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  divine  Spirit 
which  dictated  this  fine  hymn,  had  lefl  it  as  a 
kind  of  general  intimation  to  what  use  we  were 
to  convert  oar  admiration  of  created  things; 
namely,  that  we  might  be  led  by  a  sight  of  them 
to  raise  our  views  from  the  kingdom  of  nature 
to  that  of  grace,  and  that  the  contemplation  of 
God  in  his  works  might  draw  us  to  contemplate 
him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John. 
tta*s  attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off  by 
Ibe  barking  of  a  shepherd^s  dog,  and  lookin&f  up 
he  f  pied  one  of  those  little  huts,  which  are  here 
•nd  there  to  be  seen  on  those  great  downs ;  and 
vir  it  was  the  shepherd  himself  busily  employ- 
ed Aith  his  dog  in  collecting  together  his  vast 
flock  of  sheep.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived 
him  to  be  a  clean,  well-looking,  poor  man,  near 
fiftj  years  of  age.  His  coat,  though  at  first  it 
bad  probably  b^n  of  one  dark  colour,  had  been 
in  a  long  course  of  years  so  often  patched  with 
different  sorts  of  cloth,  that  it  was  now  become 
hard  to  say  which  had  been  the  original  colour. 
Bat  this,  while  it  gave  a  plain  proofof  the  shcp- 
berd^B  poverty,  equally  proved  the  exceeding 
neatness,  industry  and  good  management  of  his 
wife.  His  stockings  no  less  proved  her  good 
hoose-wtfery,  for  they  were  entirety  covered  with 
darns  of  different  coloured  worsted,  but  had  not 
a  bole  in  them  ;  and  his  shirt,  though  nearly  as 
coarse  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow,  and  was  neatly  mended  where  time 
had  either  made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  This 
famishes  a  rule  of  judging,  by  which  one  shall 
sekbm  be  deceived.  If  I  meet  with  a  labourer, 
hed^nff,  ditching,  or  mending  the  highways, 
with  his  stockings  and  shirt  tight  and  whole, 
however  mean  and  bad  his  other  garments  are, 
I  have  seldom  fitiled,  on  visiting  his  cottage,  to 
find  thkt  also  clean  and  well  ordered,  and  his 
wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  encouragement. 
Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will  be  lying  a-bed, 
or  gossiping  with  her  neighbours  when  she  ought 
to  be  fitting  out  her  husband  in  a  cleanly  man- 
ner, will  seldom  be  found  to  be  very  good  in  other 
respects. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  shepherd  : 
cJ  Mr.  Jolinson  was  not  more  struck  with  the 
'ecency  of  his  mean  and  frugal  dress,  than  with 


his  open  honest  countenance,  which  bore  strong 
marks  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and 
somewhat  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  accosted 
the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort  of  weather 
he  thought  it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  *  It  will 
be  such  weather  as  pleases  me,*  answered  the 
shepherd.  Though  the  answer  was  delivered 
in  the  mildest  and  most  civil  tone  that  cuuld  be 
imagines  the  gentleman  thought  the  words 
themselves  rather  rude  and  surly,  and  asked 
him  how  that  could  be.  *  Because,*  replied  the 
shepherd,  *  it  wilt  be  such  weather  as  shall  please 
God,  and  whatever  pleases  him  always  pleases 
me.* 

Mr.  Johnsoa,  who  delighted  in  good  men  and 
good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
reply.  For  he  justly  thought  that  though  a 
hypocrite  may  easily  contrive  to  appear  better 
than  he  realty  is  to  a  stranger ;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  too  soon  trusted,  merely  for  having  a 
few  good  words  in  his  mouth  ;  yet  as  he  knew 
that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh ;  he  always  accustomed  himself  to 
judge  favorably  of  those  who  had  a  serious  de- 
portment and  solid  manner  of  speaking.  It 
looks  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  good  habit,  said 
he,  and  though  I  may  now  and  then  be  deceived 
l>y  it,  yet  it  has  not  often  happened  to  me  to  be 
so.  Whereas  if  a  man  accosts  me  with  an  idle, 
dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane  expres- 
sion, I  have  never  been  deceived  in  him,  but 
have  generally  on  inquiry  found  his  character 
to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  me  room  to 
expect. 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  shep 
herd  in  the  following  manner :  *  Your^s  is  a 
troublesome  life,  honest  friend,*  said  he.  *  To  be 
sure,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  **ti8  not  a  very 
lazy  life ;  but  *tis  not  near  so  toilsome  as  that 
which  my  Great  Master  led  for  my  sake  ;  and 
he  had  every  state  and  condition  of  life  at  his 
choice,  and  chose  a  hard  one ;  while  I  only  sub. 
mit  to  the  lot  that  is  appointed  to  me.*  *  You 
are  exposed  to  great  cold  and  Heat,*  said  the 
gentleman  :  *  True,  sir,*  said  the  shepherd  ;  *  but 
then  I  am  not  exposed  to  great  temptations ;  and 
so  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  God  is 
pleased  to  contrive  to  make  things  more  equal 
than  we  poor,  ignorant,  short-sighted  creatures, 
are  apt  to  think.  \  David  was  happier  when  he 
kept  his  fathcr*s  sheep  on  such  a  plain  as  this, 
and  employed  in  singing  some  of  his  own  Psalms 
perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  king 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  I  dare  say  ^e  should 
never  have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts 
in  all  those  fine  Psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to  make  so  many 
fine  comparisons  and  similitudes,  as  one  may 
say,  from  country  life,  flocks  of  sheep,  hills,  and 
vallies,  fields  of  corn,  and  fountains  of  water.* 

*  You  think  then,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  a 
laborious  life  is  a  happy  one.*  *■  I  do,  sir ;  and 
more  so  especially,  as  it  exposes  a  man  to  fewer 
sins.  If  king  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  labori 
ous  man  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  might  have 
lived  happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death 
in  his  bed  at  last,  which  you  know,  sir  was 
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tnorc  than  ho  did.  But  I  speak  with  reverence, 
for  it  was  divine  Providence  overruled  all  that, 
you  know  sir,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
comparisons. — Besides,  sir,  mv  employment  has 
been  particularly  honoured — Moses  was  a  shep- 
herd in  the  plains  of  Midian.  It  was  to  "  shep- 
herds keeping  their  flocks  by  night,**  that  the 
angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  to  tell  the  best 
news,  the  gladdest  tidings,  that  ever  were  re- 
realed  to  poor  sinful  men  ;  oflon  and  oHen  has 
tlie  thought  warmed  my  poor  heart  in  the  cold- 
est night,  and  filled  me  with  more  joy  and  thank- 
ruinesh  than  the  best  supper  could  have  doce.* 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began  tc 
(eel  that  ho  had  made  too  free,  and  talked  too 
long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleaded  with 
what  ho  said,  and  with  the  cheerful  contented 
manner  in  which  he  said  it,  tkat  he  doplrcd  him 
to  go  on  freely^  for  that  it  was  a  plea&ure  to  him 
to  meet  with  a  plain  man,  v/ho,  without  any 
kind  of  learning  bat  what  he  had  got  from  the 
Biblo,  was  able  to  talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in 
which  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  aro 
equally  concerned. 

*  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  sir,  for 
it  better  becomes  mo  to  listen  to  such  a  gentle- 
man  as  you  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk  in  my  poor 
way :  but  as  I  was  eayicg,  sir,  I  wonder  all 
working  men  do  net  derive  as  rreatjoy  and  de- 
light  as  I  do  frcm  thinking  now  God  has  ho- 
noured poverty  !  Oh  !  sir,  what  great,  or  rich, 
or  mighty  men  have  had  such  honour  put  on 
them,  or  their  condition,  as  shepherds,  tent- 
makers,  fishermen,  ^and  carpenters  have  had  7 
Besides,  it  seems  as  if  God  honoured  indus- 
try also.  The  way  of  duty  is  not  only  the  way 
of  safety,  bat  it  is  remarkable  how  many  in  the 
exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  their  calling, 
humbly  and  rightly  performedf  as  we  may  sup. 
pose,  have  found  honours,  preferment,  and  bless- 
mg :  while  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the 
whole  sacred  volume  presents  a  single  instance 
of  a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Re- 
bekah,  Rachel,  and  Jethro*s  daughters,  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupations  of 
a  country  life,  when  Providence,  by  means  of 
those  very  occupations,  raised  them  up  husbands 
so  famous  in  hiistory,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the 
prophet  Moses.  The  shepherds  were  neither 
playing  nor  sleeping,  but  "watching  their 
flocks,**  when  they  received  the  news  of  a  Sa- 
Tioar*s  birth :  and  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by 
the  laborious  ofHco  of  drawing  water,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  her 
to  drmk  of  "  living  water.*' 

*  My  honest  friend,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  I 
perceive  you  arc  well  acquainted  with  scripture.* 
— -*  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed  be  GodI  through 
his  mercy  I  learned  to  read  when  I  was  a  little 
boy  ;  thousfh  reading  was  not  so  common  when 
I  was  a  child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  and  the  generosity  of  the 
rich,  it  is  likely  to  become  now-a-days.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  day  for  the  last  thirty  years 
that  I  have  not  peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can*t 
find  time  to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to 
Bay  he  can't  find  time  to  read  a  verse:  and  a 
■ingle  text,  sir,  well  followed,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice every  day,  would  moke  no  bad  figure  at  the 
jear^s  end;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  texts, 


without  the  loss  of  a  moment's  time,  would 
make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  treasury,  aj 
one  may  say,  from  new-year's  day  to  new-year's 
day ;  and  if  children  were  brought  up  to  it,  they 
would  come  to  look  for  their  text  as  naturally  as 
they  do  for  their  breakfast   No  labouring  man, 
*tis  true,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  for 
while  the  flock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  be 
sti!!.  and  at  such  times  I  can  now  and  then  tap 
a  shoe  for  my  children  or  myself^  which  is  a 
great  saving  to  us,  and  while  I  am  doing  that  I 
repeat  a  chapter  or  a  psalm,  which  makes  the 
time  pitBB  pleasantly  in  this  wild  solitary  placp. 
I  can  say  the  best  part  of  the  New  Testament 
by  Iicart ;  I  believe  I  should  not  say  the  best 
part,  fcr  evc^y  part  is  £[ood,  but  I  mean  the 
grca(es!.  pe?t     I  have  led  but  a  lonely  life,  and 
have  often  had  but  little  to  eat,  but  my  Bible, 
has  been  meat,  drink,  and  company  to  ine,  as  I 
may  say,  and  when  want  and  trouble  have  come 
upon  me,  I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  done 
indeed,  sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  this 
book  for  my  stay  and  support.' 

*■  You  have  had  great  difBculties  then  V  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  *  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  more 
than  neighbours'  fare ;  I  have  but  little  cause 
to  complain,  and  much  to  be  thankful ;  but  I 
have  had  some  little  struggles,  as  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge.  I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
whom  I  bred  up  in  that  little  cottage  which  yua 
see  under  the  hill^  about  half  a  mile  off.*  *  What, 
that  with  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney?' 
said  the  gentleman*  *0  no,  sir,'  rcplietl  the 
shepherd,  emiling,  *  we  have  seldom  smoke  In 
the  evening,  for  we  have  little  to  cook,  and  fixing 
is  very  dear  in  thesa  parts.  'Tis  that  cottage 
which  you  see  on  the  lefl  hand  of  the  church, 
near  that  little  tufl  of  hawthorns.*— '  What,  that 
hovol  with  only  one  room  above  and  t>eIow,  with 
scarcely  any  chimney  ?  how  is  it  possible  that 
^ou  can  live  there  with  such  a  family  ?*  *  O  it 
IS  very  possible,  and  very  certain  too,'  cried  the 
shepherd.  *  How  many  better  men  have  been 
worse  lodged !  how  many  good  Christians  have 
perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  in  compari- 
son of  which  my  cottage  is  a  palace !  The  house 
is  very  wcU,  sir;  and  if  the  rain  did  not  some, 
times  beat  down  upon  us  through  the  thatch 
when  we  are  a-bed,  I  should  not  desire  a  better ; 
for  I  have  health,  peace,  and  liberty,  and  no  man 
maketh  me  afraid.* 

*  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  you  before  it 
bo  long ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  so 
many  children  ?*  *  We  do  the  best  we  can,  sir. 
My  poor  wifo  is  a  very  sickly  woman ;  or  we 
should  always  have  done  tolerably  well.  There 
arc  no  gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not 
met  with  any  great  assistance  in  her  sickness. 
The  good  curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that 
pretty  parsonage  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing, 
but  not  very  able  to  assist  us  on  these  tryiiif 
occasions,  for  he  has  little  enough  for  himself, 
and  a  large  family  into  the  bargain.  Yet  ho 
does  what  be  con,  and  more  than  many  other 
men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  afford.  Be> 
sides  that,  bis  prayers  and  good  advice  we  are 
always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly  thankful  for 
that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you  know,  sir,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  haul,  and  not  acourding  to 
what  he  hath  not.* 
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'  I  «m  afraid,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that  your 
difficulties  may  sometimea  lead  yoa  to  repine.* 
*No,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *it  pleases 
God  to  nre  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  under 
U^m.  I  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed 
or  sanctified  to  me.  Besides,  if  my  road  be 
right  I  am  contented  though  it  be  rough  and 
ooeven.  I  do  not  so  much  stagger  at  hardships 
in  the  right  way,  as  I  dread  a  false  security, 
and  a  hollow  peace,  while  I  may  be  walking  in 
a  more  smoth,  but  less  safi)  way.  Besides,  sir, 
I^rengthen  my  faith  by  recollecting  what  the 
best  men  have  suffered,  and  my  hope,  with  the 
riew  of  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  It  is  a 
good  hint,  sir,  of  the'ranity  of  all  earthly  pos- 
eeaacDs,  that  though  the  whole  Land  of  Pro- 
mise was  his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground  which 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  got  posses- 
sion o^  iQ  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  a  grave. 

'  Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present  ?*  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  *  No,  sir,  thank  Grod,*  replied  the  shep- 
herd.  *I  get  my  shilling  a-day,  and  most  of  my 
children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  somethings 
for  we  hare  only  three  under  five  years  old.* — 
'  Only  V  said  the  gentleman,  *■  that  is  a  heavy 
harden.*— 'Not  at  all;  God  fiU  the  back  to  it 
rboogh  m/  wife  is  not  able  to  do  any  out-of- 
ddor  work,  yet  she  breeds  up  our  children  to 
soch  habits  of  industry,  that  our  little  maids,  be- 
bn  they  are  six  years  old,  can  first  get  a  half- 
peooy,  and  then  a  penny  a  day  by  knitting.  The 
^js,  who  are  too  little  to  do  hard  work,  get  a 
trifle  by  keeping  the  birds  off  the  corn  ;  for  this 
the  farmers  n  ill  give  them  a  penny  or  two  pence, 
tfld  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  into 
Jie  bargain^  When  the  season  of  crow -keeping 
s  over,  then  they  glean  or  pick  stones ;  any  thing 
o  better  than  idleness,  sir,  and  if  they  did  not 
^et  a  Ikr thing  by  it,  I  would  make  them  do  it 
pat  the  same,  for  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
habits  of  labour. 

*  So  joa  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  off  as 
oiaoy  are  ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me 
<o  moch  in  *pothecary*s  stuff  for  my  poor  wife, 
[  f hrrald  reckon  myself  well  off,  nay  I  do  reckon 
>ajself  well  off;  for  blessed  be  Grod,  ho  has 
fraoted  her  life  to  my  prayers,  and  I  would 
irork  myself  to  a  *natomy,  and  live  on  one  meal 
>  dij^  to  add  any  comfort  to  her  valuable  life  ; 
isdted  I  have  often  done  the  last,  and  (Jiought  it 
iiD  great  matter  nqither.* 

While  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  discourse, 

a  fbe  plump  cherry-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out 

!yre«.th,  ivith  a  smile  on  her  young  happy  face, 

aad  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  gentleman, 

cried  oat  with  great  joy — *  Look  here,  father, 

only  see  how  much  1  have  pot  !*    Mr.  Johnson 

was  mach  struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  puz. 

ded  to  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great 

joy.    On   locking  at  her  he  perceived  a?  small 

quantity   of  coarse  wool,  some  of  which  had 

S^and  it0  vray  through  the  holes  of  her  clean, 

bat  scanty   and  ragged  woollen   apron.    The 

f&tlKsr  said,  *  this  has  been  a  successful  day  in- 

^-»d,  Molly,  but  don't  you  see  the  gentleman  ?* 

Holly  now  made  a  curtesy  down  to  the  very 

TTcmnd  ;   while  Mr.  Johnson  inquired  into  the 

utme  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  both  father 

Lid  daughter  had  axpressed,  at  the  unusual  good 

&rtane  of  the  day 


*  Sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poverty  is  a  great 
sharpener  of  the  wits — My  wife  and  I  cannot 
endyre  to  see  our  children  (poor  as  they  are,) 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  pinching  cold  which  cramps  theii 
poor  little  limbs,  but  because  it  degrades  and 
debases  them ;  and  poor  people  who  have  but 
little  regard  to  appearances,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  have  any  great  regard  for  honesty  and 
goodness;  I  don*t  say  this  is  always  the  case ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  too  oflen.  Now  shoes  and 
stockings  being  very  dear,  we  could  never  afford 
to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance.  I  must 
show  you  how  I  manage  about  the  shoes  when 
you  condescend  to  call  at  our  cottage,  sir ;  as  tc 
stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take  to  help  to 
get  them.  My  young  ones,  who  are  too  little  to 
do  much  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours 
over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of  finding  what 
little  wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when  they  rub 
themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  against  the 
bushes.*  These  scattered  bits  of  wool  the  chil- 
dren pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have 
torn  sad  holes  in  Molly's  apron  to-day ;  they 
carry  this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have  got 
a  pretty  parcel  together,  their  mother  cards  it ; 
for  she  can  sit  and  card  in  the  chimney  corner, 
when  she  is  not  able  to  wash  or  work  about 
house.  The  biggest  girl  then  spins  it ;  it  does 
very  well  for  us  without  dying,  for  poor  people 
must  not  stand  for  the  colour  of  their  stockings. 
After  this  our  little  boys  knit  it  for  themselves, 
while  they  are  employed  in  keeping  cows  in  the 
fields,  and  after  they  get  home  at  night  As  for 
the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 
do,  that  is  chiefly  for  side,  which  helps  to  pay 
our  rent.' 

Mr.  Johnson  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  silent  asto- 
nishment, at  the  shifls  which  honest  poverty 
can  make  rather  than  beg  or  steal ;  and  was 
surprised  to  think  how  many  ways  of  subsisting 
there  are,  which  those  who  live  at  their  easfr 
little  suspect  He  secretly  resolved  to  be  more 
attentive  to  his  own  petty  expenses  than  he  had 
hitherto  been ;  and  to  be  more  watchful  that  no- 
thing was  wasted  in  his  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him  that  as  he  must  needs  be  at  his  friend's 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that  night,  he 
could  not  as  he  wished  to  do,  make  a  visit  to  his 
cottage  at  present  '  But  I  will  certainly  do  it,* 
said  he,  *  on  my  return,  for  I  long  to  see  your 
wife  and  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye- 
witness  of  her  neatness  and  good  management. 
The  poor  man's  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on 
hearing  the  commendation  bestowed  on  his  wife; 
and  wiping  them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat; 
for  he  was  not  worth  a  handkerchief  in  the 
world,  he  said — *0h,  sir,  you  just  now,  I  am 
afraid  called  me  an  humble  man,  but  indeed  I 
am  a  very  proud  one.* — *  Proud  !*  ezcluimed 
Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  hope  not — ^Prido  is  a  great  sin, 
and  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  the 
rich,  so  good  a  man  as  you  seem  to  be,  ought  to 
ffuard  against  it.' — *  Sir,*  said  he,  *  you  are  right, 
but  I  am  not  proud  of  myself,  God  knows  1  have 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but 

♦  This  pieee  of  fhipil  indiiatry  is  not  imaginary,  but 
a  real  fact,  as  is  the  cbaractsr  of  the  shephen),  and  bis 
unco.nmon  knowledge  of  tbe  Scripturss 
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indeed,  sir,  I  am  proud  of  my  wife :  she  is  not 
only  the  most  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the  plain, 
but  she  is  the  kindest  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
most  contented,  thankful  Christian  that  I  know. 
Last  year  I  thought  I  should  have  lost  her  in  a 
violent  Bt  of  the  rheumatism,  caught  by  goings 
to  work  too  soon  afler  her  lying-in,  I  fear ;  for 
'tis  but  a  bleak  coldish  place,  as  you  may  see, 
sir,  in  winter,  and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  so 
long  under  Uie  hill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  my- 
Belt  a  path  to  get  out'and  buy  a  few  necessaries 
In  the  next  village ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  send 
out  the  children,  for  fear  they  should  be  lost 
when  the  snow  is  deep.  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  poor  soul  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  for 
several  weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  ex- 
cept her  hands ;  a  merciful  Providence  spared 
her  the  use  of  these,  so  that  when  she  could  not 
turn  in  her  bed,  she  could  contrive  to  patch  a 
rag  or  two  for  her  family.  She  was  always 
saying,  had  it  not  been  for  the  great  goodness 
of  God,  she  might  have  had  her  hands  lame  as 
well  as  her  feet,  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  no- 
thing — but,  nobody  had  so  nuiny  mercies  as  she 
had. 

*■  I  will  not  toll  you  what  we  suifered  during 
that  bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  wife*s  faith  and 
patience  during  that  trying  tiitie,  were  as  good 
a  lesson  to  me  as  any  sermon  I  could  hear,  and 
yet  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  us  very  comfortable  ones 
too,  that  helped  to  keep  up  my  spirits.* 

*■  I  fear,  shepherd,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  you 
have  found  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world.* 

*  Yes,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  '  but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  God.  And  though  my 
trials  have  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why  then, 
sir,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  is 
seldom  lasting,  and  if  it  be  but  moderate,  why 
then  we  can  bear  it  the  longer,  and  when  it  is 
quite  taken  away,  ease  is  the  more  precious, 
and  gratitude  is  quickened  by  the  remem- 
brance ;  thus  every  way,  and  in  every  case,  I 
can  always  And  out  a  reason  for  vindicating 
Providence.* 

*  But,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  how  do  you  do  to 
support  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  actual 
want.  Is  not  hunger  a  great  weakener  of  your 
faitli  V . 

*'  Sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  endeavour  to 
live  upon  the  promises.  You  who  abound  in 
the  good  things  of  this  world  are  apt  to  set  too 
high  a  value  on  them.  Suppose,  sir,  the  king, 
seeing  me  at  hard  work,  wore  to  say  to  me,  that, 
if  I  would  patiently  work  on  till  Christmas,  a 
fine  palace  and  a  great  estate  should  be  the  re- 
ward of  my  labours.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
a  little  hunger,  or  a  little  wet,  would  make  me 
flinch,  when  I  was  sure  that  a  few  months 
would  put  me  in  possession  *  Should  I  not  say 
to  myself  fVequently— cheer  up,  shepherd,  'tis 
but  till  Christmas !  now  is  there  not  much  less 
difference  between  this  supposed  day  and  Christ- 
mas, when  I  should  take  possession  of  the  es- 
tate and  palace,  than  there  is  between  time  and 
eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of  entering  on  a  king- 
dom  not  made  with  hands  ?  There  is  some  com- 
parison between  a  moment  and  a  thousand  years, 
because  a  thousand  years  are  made  up  of  mo* 
vents,  all  time  being  made  up  of  the  same  sort 


of  stuff,  as  I  may  say ;  while  there  b  no  sort  of 
comparison  between  tlic  longest  portion  of  time 
and  eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  no  way 
of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which  has 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  must  have 
an  end  somewhere,  and  another  thing,  which 
being  eternal,  is  without  end  and  without  mea 
sure.* 

*  Bat,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  sometimes  too  strong  for  your  faith  7' 

*  Blessed  be  God,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd, 
*  the  dark  passage  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  is  made  safe  by  the  power  of 
Him  who  conquered  death.  I  know,  indeed, 
we  shall  go  as  naked  out  of  this  world  as  we 
came  intj  it,  but  an  humble  penitent  will 
not  be  (bond  naked  in  the  other  world,  sir.  M? 
Bible  ibVn  me  cf  garments  of  praise,  and  robes 
of  righteousness.  And  is  it  not  a  support,  sir, 
under  any  of  the  petty  difiicuitics  and  distresses 
herOi  to  be  assured  by  the  word  ^f  Him  who 
cannot  lie,  tt.at  thoec  v/ho  were  in  w):ite  robes 
came  out  of  tribulation  ?  JJut,  sir,  I  tcjj  your 
pardon  for  being  so  talkative  Indeed  you 
great  folks  can  hardly  Imagine  hty\r  It  raises 
and  cheers  a  poor  man  s  heart,  ^h^r  £U':h  as 
you  condescend  to  talk  familiarly  k  him  or.  re- 
ligious subjects.  It  seems  tt  Lc  «.  practical 
comment  on  that  text  wiiich  eay9»  f/.e  T.zk  and 
the  poor  meet  together,  the  Loid  u  fA«,  -ttalier  Oj 
them  all.  And  so  far  from  creating  ji.^rcspcct, 
sir,  and  that  nonsensical  wicked  notion  about 
equality,  it  rather  pre\'cnts  it.  But  to  turn  to 
my  wife.  One  Sunday  aflernoon  when  ^he 
was  at  the  worst,  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  for  I  went  one  part  of  the  day,  and 
my  eldest  daughter  the  other,  so  my  poor  wife 
was  never  left  alone ;  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  minister,  called 
cut  to  me  and  asked  me  how  my  wife  did,  saying 
he  had  been  kept  from  coming  to  see  her  by  the 
deep  fall  of  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  parson- 
age-house  to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  impassable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and  I 
am  afraid  a  good  many  more,  for  my  heart  was 
quite  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shilling,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  try  to  pick  out  his  way 
and  come  and  see  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

*  While  he  was  talking  to  me  a  plain  farmer, 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listen- 
ed to  oil  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice. 
It  was  Mr.  Jenkin*s  wife*s  father,  who  was  come 
to  pass  the  Christmas-holidays  at  the  parsonage- 
house.  I  had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as 
a  plain  frugal  man,  who  lived  close  himself^ 
but  was  remarked  to  give  away  more  than  any 
of  his  show-away  neighbours. 

*  Well !  I  went  home  with  great  spirits  at 
this  seasonable  and  unexpected  supply ;  for  we 
had  tapped  our  last  sixpence,  and  there  was 
little  Vork  to  be  had  on  account  of  the  weather 
I  told  my  wife  I  had  not  come  back  empty, 
handed. — ^  No,  I  dare  say  not,*  says  she,  •  you 
have  been  serving  a  master  who  filleih  the 
hungry  with  good  thinga,  though  he  sendeth  the 
rich  empty  aitay.*  True;  Mary,  says  I,  we 
seldom  fail  to  get  good  spiritual  food  from  Mr. 
Jenkins,  but  to-day  he  has  kindly  supplied  our 
bodily  wants.  She  was  more  thankful  when  I 
showed  her  the  shilling,  than,  I  dare  say,  some 
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g|  yoor  great  people  are  when  they  get  a  han- 
dled pounds.* 

Mr.  Johnson^s  heart  smote  him  when  he 
beard  sacb  a  value  set  upon  a  shilling ;  surely, 
nid  he  to  himself,  I  will  never  waste  another ; 
^t  he  said  nothing  to  the  shepherd,  who  thus 
iRirsiiedhis  stuxj : 

*•  Next  morning  before  I  went  ont,  I  sent  part 
aTthe  money  to  bay  a  little  ale  and  brown  sugar 
to  put  into  her  'vrater-gruel ;  which  you  know, 
lir,  made  it  nice  and.  nourishing,  i  went  out 
to  elaeave  wood  in  a  farm-yard,  for  there  was  no 
standing  oat  on  <he  plain,  after  such  snow  as 
had  fallen  in  the  night  I  went  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  osaal,  because  I  had  left  my  poor 
wife  a  little  better,  and  comfortably  supplied  for 
this  dmy^  and  I  xx>w  resolved  more  than  ever  to 
trust  Ckid  for  the  sunplies  of  thok  next  When 
I  came  back  at  night,  my  wife  fell  a  crying  as 
soon  as  she  saw  mi*.  This,  I  own,  I  thought 
bat  a  bad  return  for  the  blessings  she  had  so 
lately  received,  and  no  I  told  her.^ — *  Oh,'  said 
■lie, '  it  is  too  mnch,  we  are  too  rich ;  I  am  now 
fiigfafened,  not  lest  we  should  have  no  portion 

0  this  world,  but  for  iear  we  should  have  our 
vbole  portion  in  it  Jjook here,  John!*  So  say- 
vg,  she  uncovered  the  bed  whereon  she  lay, 
ud  showed  me  two  worm,  thick,  new  blankets. 

1  cocdd  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  sir,  because 
vhen  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  I  had  lefl  her 
vilh  no  other  covering  than  our  little  old,  thin, 
libs  m^.  I  was  still  more  amazed  when  she 
pot  half  a  crown  into  my  hand,  telling  me  she 
bad  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Joces,  the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all  these 
food  tiniiga  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  have  our  lives 
been  crowned  with  mercies.  My  wife  got 
about  agpain,  and  I  do  believe,  under  rrovidence, 
it  was  owing*  to  these  comforts ;  for  the  rheu- 
aatlsna,  sir,  without  blankets  by  night,  and 
Eionel  by  day,  is  but  a  baddish  job,  especiall  v 
to  people  who  have  little  or  no  fire.  She  will 
ilways  be  a  weakly  body ;  but  thank  Glod  her 
tool  prcaperB  and  is  in  health.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  ahr,  for  talking  on  at  this  rate.' — *  Not 
•t  a}],  not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Johnson ;  *  I  am  much 
pfeased  'with  your  story,  you  shall  certainly  see 
oe  in  a  few  days.  Glood  night.*  So  saying, 
be  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand  and  rode  off. 
Sorely,  said  the  shepherd,  goodne$s  and  merey 
Uee  /Mowed  me  all  the  days  of  my  life,  as  he 
|ave  the  money  to  his  wife  when  he  got  home 
It  night. 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant,  mat- 
ter &r  hia  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his  jour- 
sey.  On  the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
envy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  I  have  seldom 
seen,  said  he,  so  happy  a  man.  It  is  a  sort  of 
iuppioess  which  the  world  could  not  give,  and 
which  I  plainly  see,  it  has  not  been  able  to  take 
tway.  This  must  be  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
I  see  more  and  more,  that  true  goodness  is  not 
merely  a  thing  of  words  and  opinions,  but  a 
Eving  principle  brought  into  every  common  ao- 
ticn  of  a  man's  Ufe.  What  else  could  have  sup- 
ported this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter  trial 
of  want  and  sickness  7  No,  my  honest  shepherd, 
I  d.>  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour 
thse ;  and  I  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  re- 


turn to  Salisbury,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  1 
am  now  going  to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sending 
me  an  accouot  of  his  vi&it  to  the  shepherd's 
cottage,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  it 


PART  11. 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readers  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  some  farther  particulars  of 
their  old  acquaintance,  the  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plairu  They  will  call  to  mind  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  part,  he  was  f  eturning  home  fizU 
of  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  we  left  pursuing  bis 
journey,  after  having  promised  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  shepherd's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  afler  having  passed  some  time 
with  his  friend,  set  ont  on  bis  return  to  Salis- 
bury, and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a 
very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the 
shepherd's  village ;  for  he  never  travelled  on  a 
Sunday  without  such  a  reason  as  he  might  be 
able  to  produce  at  the  day  of  judgment  He 
went  the  next  morning  to  the  church  nearest 
the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and 
afler  taking  such  refreshment  as  he  could  get 
at  that  house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  shep- 
herd's cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting  him  on 
a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  supposed  it  to 
be  the  only  day  which  the  shepherd's  employ- 
ment allowed  him  to  pass  at  home  with  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
his  talk,  he  thought  it  would  be  neither  un- 
pleasant  or  unprofitable  to  observe  how  a  man 
who  carried  such  an  appearance  of  piety  spent 
his  Sunday :  for  though  he  was  so  low  in  the 
world,  this  gentleman  was  not  above  entering 
very  closely  into  his  character,  of  which  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  better  judg- 
ment,  by  seeing  whether  his  practice  at  home 
kept  pace  with  his  professions  abroad :  for  it  is 
not  so  much  by  observing  how  people  talk,  as 
how  they  live,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  their 
characters. 

AfUr  a  pleasant  walk,  Mr.  Johnson  got  with- 
in  sight  of  the  cottage,  to  which  he  was  direct- 
ed by  the  clump  of  hawthorns  and  the  broken 
clKmney.  He  wished  to  take  the  family  by 
surprise ;  and  walking  gently  up  to  the  house 
he  stood  awhile  to  listen.  The  door  being  half 
open  he  saw  the  shepherd  who  (looked  so  re 
spectable  in  his  Sunday  coat  that  he  should  hard* 
ly  have  known  him)  his  wife,  and  their  nu- 
merous young  fiimily,  drawing  round  their  little 
table,  which  was  covered  with  a  clean,  though 
very  coarse  cloth.  There  stood  on  it  a  large 
dish  of  potatoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  piece  of 
a  coarse  loaf.  The  wife  and  children  stood  in 
silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with  up- 
lifted  hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  begged  the  bles* 
sing  of  heaven  on  their  homely  fare.  Mr. 
Johnson  could  not  help  sighing  to  reflect,  that 
he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dinners  eaten  with 
less  appearance  of  thankfulness. 

The   siiepherd  and  his  wife  sat  down  with 
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great  seeming^  cheerfulness,  but  the  children 
stood ;  and  while  the  mother  was  helping  them, 
little  fresh-coloured  Molly,  who  had  picked  the 
wool  from  the  bushes  with  so  much  delight, 
cried  out,  *  Father  I  wish  I  was  big  enough  to 
say  grace,  I  am  sure  I  should  say  it  very  hearti- 
ly to-day,  for  1  was  thinking  what  must  poor 
people  do  who  have  no  salt  to  their  potatoes ; 
and  do  but  look,  our  dish  is  quite  full.* — *  That 
is  the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,*  said  the 
fiither;  *  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  wants  and 
bodily  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse  off, 
and  will  keep  us  thankful :  on  the  other  hand, 
whenever  we  are  tempted  to  set  up  our  own 
wisdom  or  goodness,  we  must  compare  ourselves 
with  those  who  are  wiser  and  better,  and  that 
will  keep  us  humble.*  Molly  was  now  so  hun- 
gry, and  found  the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she 
had  no  time  to  make  any  more  remarks ;  but 
was  devouring'  her  dinner  very  heartily,  when 
the  barking  of  the  great  dog  drew  her  attention 
from  her  trencher  to  the  door,  and  spying  the 
stranger,  she  cried  out,  *Look  father,  see  here, 
if  yonder  is  not  the  good  gentleman  !*  Mr.  John- 
son  finding  hiraseu*  discovered,  immediately 
walked  in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
honest  shepherd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this  was 
the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  so  much 
obli^d. 

The  good  woman  began,  as  some  very  neat 
people  are  rather  apt  to  do,  with  making  many 
apologies  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and 
that  things  were  not  in  a  fitter  order  to  receive 
.  such  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on 
looking  round,  could  discover  nothing  but  the 
noost  perfect  neatness^  The  trenchers  on  which 
they  were  eating,  were  almost  as  white  as  their 
linen ;  and  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
smallness  of  the  children,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture  was 
very  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed  amounting 
to  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted  of  four  brown 
wooden  chairs,  which  by  constant  rubbing,  were 
become  as  bright  as  a  looking-glass ;  an  iron 
pot  and  kettle;  a  poor  old  grate,  which  scarcely 
held  a  handful  of  coal,  and  outof  whidii  the  little 
fire  that  had  been  in  it  appeared  to  have  been 
taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  lighted — that  of  boiling  their 
potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  sn  old-fiishion- 
ed  broad  bright  candlestick,  and  a  still  brightA* 
spit ;  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this  last  was  kept 
rather  for  ornament  than  use.  An  old  carved 
elbow  chair,  and  a  chest  of  the  same  date,  which 
stood  in  the  comer,  were  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  shepherd's  goods,  having 
been  in  his  family  for  three  generations.  But 
all  these  were  lightly  esteemed  by  him,  in  com- 
parison of  another  possession,  which,  added  to 
the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other  could 
have  been  had,  for  the  king's  ransom :  this  was 
a  .arge  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-seat, 
neatly  covered  with  brown  cloth,  variously 
patched.  This  sacred  book  was  most  reverently 
preserved  from  dog's  ears,  dirt,  and  every  other 
injury,  but  such  as  time  and  mack  use  had 
made  it  suffer  in  spite  of  care     On  the  clean 


white  walls  was  pasted,  a  hymn  on  the  Cract 
fizion  of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the  Frodiga* 
Son,  the  Shepherd's  Hymn,  a  New  Hittory  of  a 
True  Book,  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the  Newcastle 
Collier.* 

After  the  first  salutations  were  over,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  with  then 
dinner  he  would  sit  down.  Though  a  good  deal 
ashamed,  they  thought  it  more  respectful  to 
obey  the  gentleman,  who  having  cast  his  eye  on 
their,  slender  provisions,  genUy  rebuked  the 
shepherd  for  not  having  indulged  himself,  as  it 
was  Sunday,  with  a  morsel  of  bacon  to  relish 
his  potatoes.  The  shepherd  said  nothing,  but 
poor  Mary  coloured  and  hung  down  her  head, 
saying,  *  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  did  beg 
my  husband  to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat  to- 
day out  of  your  honour's  bounty ;  but  he  was 
too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.'  The 
shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  an  expla- 
nation, but  Mr.  Johnson  desired  Mary  to  go  on. 
So  she  continued :  **You  must  know,  sir,  that 
both  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a  debt,  and  in- 
deed in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a  sin ;  but  with  all 
our  care  and  pains,  we  have  never  been  able 
quite  to  pay  off  the  doctor's  bill  for  that  bad  fit 
of  rheumatism  which  I  had  last  winter.  Now 
when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  that 
kind  present  the  other  day,  I  heartily  desirod 
him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday  as  I  said 
before,  that  he  might  have  a  little  refreshment 
for  himself  outof  your  kindness.-^*  But  answer, 
ed  he,  *  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  long 
together  that  we  still  owe  a  few  shillings  to  the 
doctor  (and  thank  God  it  is  ail  we  did  owe  in 
the  world.)  Now  if  I  carry  him  this  money  di. 
rectly  it  will  not  only  show  him  our  honesty 
and  our  good-will,  but  it  will  be  an  encourage 
ment  to  htm  to  come  to  you  another  time  in  case 
you  should  be  taken  once  more  in  such  a  had 
fit ;  for  I  must  own,'  added  my  poor  husband, 
*  that  the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  iU 
without  any  help,  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I 
want  courage  to  fiice.' 

Here  the  grateful  woman's  tears  ran  down  bo 
fast  that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped  theoi 
with  the  corner  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  beg* . 
ged  pardon  for  making  so  free.  *  Indeed,  sir, 
said  the  shepherd,  *  though  my  wife  is  full  ai 
unwilling  to  be  in  debt  as  myself,  yet  I  coulc 
hardly  prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  my  paying 
this  money  just  then,  because  she  said  it  was 
hard  I  should  not  have  a  taste  of  the  gentle, 
man's  bounty  myself. — But  for  once,  sir,  I  woald 
have  my  own  way.  For  you  must  know,  as  I 
pass  best  part  of  my  time  alone,  tending  mj 
sheep,  'tis  a  great  point  with  me,  sir,  to  get 
comfortable  matter  for  my  own  thoughts;  so 
that  'tis  rather  self-interest  in  me  to  allow  my 
self  in  no  pleasures  and  no  practices  that  won*t 
bear  thinking  on  over  and  over.  For  when«one 
is  a  good  de^  alone,  you  know,  sir,  all  one's  bed 
deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may  say,  and 
so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true  comfort  to 
be  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of  wrong  doings 
and  false  pleasures ;  and  that  I  suppose  may  be 
one  reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  stay  a  bit 
by  themselves.  But  as  I  was  saying — ^when  1 
came  to  think  the  matter  over  on  the  hill  yoa> 
*  Printed  for  tbc  Cheap  Repoaitorv. 
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kr,  said  I  to  myself,  a  good  dinner  is  a  good 
hing  I  grant,  and  yet  it  will  be  but  cold  com- 
^  to  hie  a  week  afler,  to  be  able  to  say — to  be 
vm  I  had  a  nice  shoulder  of  mutton  last  Sun- 
<ky  for  dinner,  thanks  to  the  good  gentleman ! 
bat  then  I  am  in  debt  I  had  a  rare  dinner, 
that's  certain,  hut  the  pleasure  of  that  has  long 
been  over,  and  the  debt  still  remains.  I  have 
spent  the  crown;  and  now  if  my  poor  wife 
^MHild  be  taken  in  one  of  tliose  fits  again,  die 
she  muBtfOnlesfl  God  work  a  miracle  to  prevent 
it,  for  I  can  ^t  no  help  for  her.  This  thought 
settled  all ;  and  I  set  off  direcrly  and  paid  the 
crown  to  the  doctor  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  I  ehoald  have  felt  on  sitting  down  to  the  fat- 
test  shoaider  of  mutton  that  ever  was  roasted. 
And  if  1  was  contented  at  the  time,  think  bow 
much  more  happy  I  have  been  at  the  remem- 
hranoe  I  O  sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the 
name  bat  such  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence 
afler  tbem.* 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shepherd^s 
resKHis ;  and  agreed  that  though  a  good  dinner 
vas  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy 
to  be  eompared  with  a  contented  mind^  which  (as 
tbe  fiible  truly  says)  is  a  continual  feast*  *  But 
CDOie,*  said  the  good  gentleman,  *  what  have  we 
got  in  this  brown  mug  7* — *  As  good  water,*  said 
tbe  shepherd,  *  as  any  in  the  king*s  dominions. 
I  bare  heard  of  countries  beyond  sea,  in  which 
there  is  no  wholesome  water ;  nay,  I  have  been 
Djself  in  a  ^eat  town  not  far  off,  where  they 
ue  obliged  to  buy  all  the  water  which  they  get, 
while  a  good  Providence  sends  to  my  very  door 
A  spring  OS  clear  and  fine  as  Jacobus  well.  When 
I  tm  tempted  to  repine  that  I  have  oflen  no 
•tber  drink,  I  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing 
better  than  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  the  wo- 
oao  at  the  well  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest 
foest  that  ever  visited  this  world. 

*  Very  well,' '  replied  Mr.  Johnson ;  *  but  as 

your  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  meal 

to  beins^  in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and  get 

mnething  for  you  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  public 

boose  jost  by  the  church,  as  I  came  along.    Let 

tbst  little  roey-faced  fellow  fetch  a  mug  of  beer.* 

So  saying,  he  looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did 

not  offer  to  stir ;  but  cast  an  eye  at  his  father 

to  know  what  he  was  to  do.     *  Sir,*  said  the 

ihepherd,  *  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear  ungrate- 

fdl,  if  we  eeem  to  refUse  your  favour ;  my  little 

body  would,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  you  on  any 

other  occasion.     But,  good  sir,  it  is  Sunday; 

sad  should  any  of  my  family  be  seen  at  a  public 

bouse  on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much 

greater  grief  to  me  than  to  drink  water  all  my 

life.    I  am  oflen  talking  against  these  doingpa  to 

others ;  and  if  I  should  say  one  thing  and  do 

toother,  you  can*t  think  what  an  advantage  it 

vould  give  many  of  my  neighbours  over  me, 

who  would  be  glad  enough  to  report  that  they 

had  canght  the  wjephera*s  son  at  the  alehouse 

without  explaining  how  ih  happened.  Christians 

yoi  know,  sir,  must  be  doubly  watchful ;  or  they 

will  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  but 

what  IS   much  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by 

which  they  are  called.* 

*  Are  you  not  a  little  toa  cautious,  my  honest 
friend  7'  said  Mr.  Johnson.  *  I  humbly  ask  your 
pardon,  air,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  if  I  think 


that  is  impossible.  In  my  poor  notion  I  no  more 
understand  how  a  man  can  be  too  cautious,  than 
how  he  can  be  too  strong,  or  too  healthy.* 

^You  are  right  indeed,*  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
'  as  a  general  principle,  but  this  struck  me  as  a 
very  small  thing.* — *Sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  *:. 
am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  bold,  but  you 
encourage  me  to  speak  out.* — *  *Tis  what  I 
wish,*  said  the  gentleman.  *  Then,  sir,*  resumed 
the  shepherd,  ^  I  doubt  if|  where  there  is  a  fre- 
quent temptation  to  do  wrong,  any  fault  can  be 
called  small ;  that  is,  in  short,  if  there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  small  wilful  sin.  A  poor  man 
like  me  is  seldom  called  out  to  do  great  things, 
so  that  it  is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his 
character  can  be  judged  by  his  neighbours,  but 
by  the  little  round  of  daily  customs  he  allows 
himself  in.* 

*  I  should  like,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  to  know 
how  you  manage  in  this  respect.* 

*  I  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir*  replied  the  shep- 
herd,  *  but  I  have  made  myself  a  little  sort  of 
rule.  I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
picking  out  any  one  single  difiicidt  text  to  dis- 
tress my  mind  about,  or  to  go  and  build  opinions 
upon,  because  I  know  that  puzzles  and  injures 
poor  unlearned  Christians.    But  I  endeavour  to 
collect  what  is  the  general  spirit  or  meaning  of 
Scripture  on  any  particular  subject,  by  putting 
a  few  texts  together,  which  though  I  find  them 
dispersed  up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look  the 
same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truth,  or  hold  out 
the  same  comfort.  So  when  I  am  tried  or  tempt- 
ed, or  any  thing  happens  in  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  I  apply  to  my  rule — ^to  the  law 
and  the  testimony.    To  be  sure  I  can*t  always 
find  a  particular  direction  as  to  the  very  case, 
because  then  the  Bible  must  have  been  bigger 
than  all  those  great  books  I  once  saw  in  the  li- 
brary  at  Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told 
me  were  acts  of  parliament;  and  had  that  been 
the  case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had  mo- 
ney to  buy,  nor  a  working  man  time  to  read  the 
Bible ;  and  so  Christianity  could  only  have  been 
a  religion  fi>r  the  rich,  for  those  who  had  money 
and  leisure ;  which,  blessed  be  God  !  is  so  far 
from  being  the  truth,  that  in  all  that  fine  dis- 
course  of  our  Saviour  to  John*8  disciples,  it  is 
enough  to  reconcile  any  poor  man  in  the  world 
to  his  low  condition,  to  observe,  when  Christ 
reckons  up  the  things  for  which  he  came  on 
earth,  to  observe,  I  say,  what  he  keeps  for  last 
Go  teU  John^  says  he,  those  things  which  ye  do 
hear  and  see;  the  blind  receive  their  sights  and 
the  lame  walk^  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  and  the 
deaf  hear  J  and  the  dead  are  raised  up.    Now, 
sir,  all  these  are  wonders  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  nothing  to  what  follows.    They  are  but  like 
the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  I  may  say,  by 
which  you  mount  to  the  top^Hxnd  the  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them.  I  dare  say,  if  John 
had  any  doubts  before,  this  part  of  the  message 
must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once.  For  it  must 
have  made  him  certain  sure  at  once,  that  a  reli- 
gion which  placed  preaching  salvation  to  the 
poor  above  healing  the  sick,  which  ranked  the 
soul  above  the  body,  and  set  heaven  above  health, 
must  have  come  from  God.* 

*But,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  'jrou  say  you  can 
generally  pick  out  your  particular  duty  from 
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the  Bible,  though  that  immediate  duty  be  not 
folly  explained.* 

*Inde!ed,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *I  think 
I  can  ftid  out  the  principle  at  least,  if  I  bring 
bat  a  \fining  mind.    The  want  of  that  is  the 

freat  hindrance.  Wkoso  doeth  my  wUl,ke  shall 
now  of  the  doctrine.  You  know  that  text,  sir. 
I  believe  a  stubborn  will  makes  the  Bible  harder 
to  be  understood  than  any  want  of  learning. 
*TiB  corrupt  afiections  which  blind  the  under* 
standing,  sir.  The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the 
clearer  he  will  see  his  way,  and  the  more  he 
loves  holiness,  tlie  better  he  will  understand  his 
Bible — the  more  practical  conviction  will  he  get 
of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  the  secret  of  the  Lord 
is  with  them  that  fear  him.  Now,  sir,  suppose 
I  had  time  and  learning,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  books  I  saw  at  the  bi8hop*s,  where  could  I 
find  out  a  surer  way  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  covetousness,  selfishness,  and  injustice, 
than  the  plain  and  ready  rule,  to  do  unto  all  men 
us  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me.  If  m^  neigh- 
bour does  me  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loss 
how  to  proceed  with  him,  when  I  recollect  the 
parable  of  the  unforgiving  steward,  who  refused 
to  pardon  a  debt  of  a  hundred  ponce,  when  his 
own  ten  thousand  talents  had  been  remitted  to 
him?  I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  selfish- 
ness, hardness  of  heart,  or  any  other  allowed 
sin,  who  daily  and  conscientiously  tries  his  own 
heart  by  this  touchstone.  The  straight  ru!e 
will  sliow  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one  who 
honestly  tries  the  one  by  the  other.' 

*  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing  of 
general  application,*  said  Mr.  Johnston,  4n  cases 
in  which  many,  I  fear  do  not  apply.* 

*  It  applies!  to  B^ery  lling,  sir,*  replied  the 
shepheid.  '  V7hen  tiiose  men  who  are  now  dis. 
turbing  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  tryinp  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  Ood*s  children  in  their 
Mdkcr  and  Uieir  Saviout ;  when  those  men,  I 
say,  came  to  my  poor  hovel  with  their  now  doc. 
trinc^  and  their  new  books,  I  would  never  look 
into  one  of  them ;  tor  I  remember  it  was  the 
first  sin  of  the  first  pait  to  lose  their  innocence 
for  the  sake  of  a  Utile  wickl>d  knowledge ;  be- 
sides, ?ny  cwn  book  told  me — 7h  fear  Ood  and 
honour  the  king — To  meddle  not  with  them  who 
are  ffirsn  to  change — Not  to  speak  evil  of  digni- 
ties—  7^  reader  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
So  tJiat  I  was  furnished  with  a  little  coat  of  mail, 
as  I  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  while  those 
who  had  no  such  armour  fell  into  the  snare.* 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children 
who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind,' and  had  not 
stirred  a  foot,  now  began  to  scamper  about  all  at 
once,  and  in  a  moment  ran  to  the  window-seat 
to  pick  up  their  little  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson 
looked  surprised  at  this  disturbance ;  the  shep. 
herd  asked  his  pardon,  telling  him  it  was  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  rudeness ;  for  their  mother  had 
brouffht  them  up  with  such  a  fear  of  being  too 
late  lor  church,  that  it  was  but  who  could  catch 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  be  first  ready. 
He  had  always  tauja:ht  them  to  think  that  no- 
thing was  more  indecent  than  to  get  into  church 
afler  it  was  bcirun ;  for  as  the  service  opened 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  a  con- 
cession of  sin,  it  looked  very  presumptuous  not 


to  be  ready  to  join  it;  it  loosed  as  if  peonle  did 
not  feel  themselves  to  be  sinners.  And  uiough 
such  as  lived  at  a  great  distacoe  might  plead 
difference  of  clocks  as  an  excuse,  yet  those  who 
lived  within  the  sound  of  the  bell,  could  pretend 
neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  shepherd  followed,  taking  care 
to  talk  the  whole  way  on  such  subjectB  as  ixnght 
fit  them  for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  plaee  to 
which  they  were  going.  *■  I  have  often  been 
sorry  to  observe,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  thai  otany 
who  are  reckoned  decent,  good  kind  of  people, 
and  who  would  on  no  account  neglect  going  to 
church,  yet  seem  to  care  but  little  m  what  frame 
or  temper  of  mind  they  go  thither.  They  will 
talk  of  their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and  then  take  them  up  again  the  very 
minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which  makes  nie 
ready  to-  fear  they  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship.  Now, 
fi}r  my  part,  I  always  find  that  it  requires  a  little 
time  to  bring  my  mind  into  a  state  fit  to  do  any 
common  business  well,  much  more  this  great  and 
most  necessary  business  of  all.* — *  Yes,  sir,*  re. 
plied  the  shepherd ;  *  and  then  I  think  too  how 
busy  I  should  be  in  preparing  my  mind,  if  I 
were  going  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gentle, 
man,  or  a  lord,  or  the  king ;  and  shall  the  King 
of  kings  bo  treated  with  less  respect  ?  Besides* 
one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if  going  to  chorch 
was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure,  as  well  a&  a 
duty,  and  that  they  were  as  desirous  not  to  be 
the  last  tliere,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
going  to  a  feast  or  a  fsir.* 

After  service,,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
accosted  him  with  much  civility ;  expressing 
his  concern  that  he  could  not  enjoy  just  now  so 
much  of  his  conversation  as  he  wished,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  person  at  a  distance, 
but  hoped  to  have  a  little  talk  with  htm  before 
ho  lefl  the  village.  As  they  walked  along  to- 
gether, Mr.  Johnson  made  such  inquiries  about 
the  shepherd,  as  served  to  confirm  him  in  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  piety,  good 
sense,  industry,  and  self-denial.  They  parted ; 
the  clergyman  promising  to  call  in  at  the  cottage 
in  his  way  home. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked 
home  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  bo- 
ginning  in  his  usual  way  to  catechise  and  instruct 
his  family,  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  in- 
sisted  that  the  shepherd  should  go  on  with  his 
instructions  just  as  if  he  were  not  there.  This 
gentleman,who  was  very  desiroas  of  being  useful 
to  his  own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of 
religious  instrnction,  was  sometimes  sorry  to 
find  that  though  ho  took  a  good  deal  of  pa>ns« 
they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  understand 
him ;  for  though  his  meaning  was  very  g«xMl, 
his  language  was  not  always  very  plain ;  and 
though  the  things  he  said  were  not  hard  to  be 
understood,  yet  the  words  were,  especially  to 
such  as  were  very  ignorant.  And  he  now  beca»« 
to  find  out  that  if  people  were  ever  so  wisn  and 
good,  yet  if  they  had  not  e  simple,  ocrroable, 
and  familiar  way  of  expressing  themselves,  aomo 
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r  tlieir  plain  hearers  would  not  be  mach  the 
eetlsr  for  thein.  For  this  reason  he  was  not 
above  iistening  to  the  plain,  humble  way  in 
which  this  honest  man  taught  his  family ;  for 
though  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  many  ad- 
Tantages  oirer  the  shepherd ;  had  more  learning, 
and  could  teach  him  many  things,  yet  ho  was 
0(4,  too  proud  to  learn  c?en  of  so  poor  a  man,  in 
any  ix>int  where  he  thought  the  shepherd  might 
have  the  advantage  of  him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  and  piety  which  he  discovered  in  the 
answers  of  the  children :  and  desired  the  shep- 
herd to  tell  him  how  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
sense  of  di?ine  things  in  his  own  mind,  and  in 
that  of  his  &mily,  with  so  little  leisure,  and  so 
Uitle  reading.  *  Oh !  as  to  that,  sir,*  said  the 
ihepberd,  *  we  do  not  read  much  except  in  one 
book,  to  be  sure ;  but  with  my  heart  prayer  for 
God*s  blessing  on  the  use  of  that  book,  what  little 
knovledge  is  needful  seems  to  come  of  course, 
as  it  were.  And  ray  chief  study  has  been  to 
brifl^  the  fruits  -of  the  Sunday  reading  into  tlie 
T^k^t  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense 
of  God  in  the  heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  the 
eapboard  as  when  it  is  in  the  hand.  In  short, 
10  ^pply  what  I  read  in  the  book  to  what  I  meet 
wilh  in  tlie  field.* 

'  I  don*t  quite  understand  you,*  said  Mr.  John- 
•Ds.    *  Sir,  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  havo  but  d 
poor  fifl  at  conveying  these  things  to  others, 
tboagn  I  have  raucli  comfbri  fram  them  ia  my 
omi  mind;  but  I  am  sure  that  iho  mtvt  igno- 
rant and  hard  working  pcople.who  are  in  ^arron*. 
abaut  their  salvation,  mtiy  hc!p  Ic  k':.ep  uj   h 
TOui  thoughts  and  gooi  Kifcl'^nf  during    ih* 
week,  though  they  iwvo  Jur.i>  xij  «me  *jo  lock 
at  a  book  ;  and  it  will  he'p  t)   d   U.  kvop  :ut 
bad  Ihou^ht^   too;  which  is  nc  tmti    natjO'.J 
Bat  then  they  mast  know  the  Bib'c  *  they  iins*  ) 
bars  read  the  word  of  God  diiigtnlly  ,  'Jil.  is  * 
kind  or  stock  in  trado  for  a  Christiar  to  fU   ..p 
v'n}i ;  and  it  i3  this  which  makes  mo  .'c  cau'Tul 
ia  leachio^  it  to  my  children  ;  and  even  .'ji 
itoring  tl«iiir  menioriss  with  psaiir.s  ^nd  chap- 
ters.    This  is  a  great  help  to  a  poor  hard- work- 
inj  man,  who  will  scarce!}'  meet  v/ith  any  thing 
ia  them   but  what  he  may  torn  to  some  good 
account.      If  one  livos  in  the  fear  and  lavo  of 
God,  almo&t  every  thing  one  sees  abroad  will 
teach  one  to  adore  his  power  and  goodness,  and 
bfin^:  to  mind  aonrje  text  of  Scripture,  which  shall 
SH  his  heart  with  thankfulness,  and  the  mouth 
with  praise.    When  I  look  upwards  the  Heavens 
dfcLjre  the  glory  of  God^  and  shall  I  be  silent 
a:id  ungraceful  ?     If  I  look  round  and  see  the 
vi.lii(?3  sLandin?  thick  with  corn,  how  can  I  help 
blessing  that  rower  who  giveth  me  all  things 
nchij  lo  enjoy  ?  I  may  learn  gratitude  from  the 
beas'  ji  of  the  field,  for  the  ox  knoweth  his  oionet\ 
aadl.kt  as*  his  master's  cri6,  and  shall  a  Christian 
•vH  know,  shall  a  Christian  not  consider  what 
f^reat  things  God  has  done  for. him  ?  I,  who  am 
a  shepherd,  endeavour  to  fill  my  soul  with  a  con- 
stant remejubrancc  of  that  good  shepherd,  who 
feedtth  me  in  green  pastures^  and  maketh  me  to 
Lie  dousn  beside  the  still  waters^  and  whose  rod 
and  St  a  J"  comfort  me,     A  religion,  sir,  whicli 
has  its  scat  in  tho  heart,  and  its  fruitit  in  the 
life,  takes  up  little  time  in  the  study.     And  yet  1 


in  another  sense,  true  relgion,  which  from  sound 
principles  brings  forth  right  practice,  fills  up  the 
whole  time,  and  life  too  as  one  may  say.* 

*•  You  are  happ^,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  corruptions 
of  the  world.*  *  Sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  do 
not  escape  the  corruptions  of  my  own  evil  na 
ture.  Even  there,  on  that  w;ld  solitary  hill,  I 
can  find  out  tliat  my  heart  is  prone  to  evil 
thoughts.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  different  states 
have  different  temptations.  You  great  folks 
that  live  in  the  world,  perhaps,  ^re  ez  posed  to 
some,  of  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am,  knows 
nothing.  But  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like 
me,  evil  thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin ;  and 
I  can  no  more  withstand  thece  without  the  grace 
of  God,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 
grace.  And  I  find  that  I  stand  in  need  of  God*s 
help  continually,  and  if  he  should  give  me  up  to 
my  own  evil  heart  I  should  be  lost.* 

Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd*s  sin. 
ccrity,  for  he  had  always  observed,  that  where 
there  was  no  humility,  and  no  watchfulness 
against  sin,  there  was  no  religion,  and  he  said 
that  the  man  who  did  not  feel  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  tliis  part  of  their  dis. 
course,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came  in. 
Afler  the  usual  salutations,  he  said,  ^  Well  shop- 
herd^  I  wish  you  jcy  j  I  know  you  will  be  sorry 
t-»  gain  any  advantage  by  the  death  of  a  noigh- 
^tO'ir;  but  old  W*Ja?n,  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm, 
w.d  I  tr'ist  sc  weH  prepared,  that  lliere  is  no 
r  ,asor.  ic  be  scr.y  Ic  r  h'.s  death.  I  havo  been  to 
(V'cy  by  him,  bu^  hz  i'vd  while  I  staid.  I  have 
a' ways  hiterded  yiu  si c  Id  succeed  U  his  p!ac'3; 
*s  no  grotti  matto:  cf  pxrfit,  :ut  'A-jry  lillle  is 
s  me'Kng ' 

Nc  great  nrallci.  .•■»?  '*  rriod  t'w  i^lieplurd  ; 

*  indeed  it  It  a  g:-.;.i*  tl  im^  t.»  i^n ,  it  wV\  hiuic 
han  j^ay  ray  rer*.     l^lfcstv.i  leGiJ  fcr  uli  hit 

3  x)dnesL  '* — M^  ry  az'd  rxll  i»  ^  bat  I'fusl  up  hu: 
afca  full  cf  teais  i  ?  silcut  ^laiiliido 

*  I  Lm  glad  of  -h'3  ^il  1*^  c.!r..-u  iiniunw.*  «'.:d 
Mr.  Jenkins,  •  net  cnly  fcr  y«i»if  tfa!;f,  iu:t  t%T  :i:o 
sake  of  (he  ofhcc  itxo'f.  I  so  hem:!/  ivvctcjuio 
every  religious  instiiut'on.  ifMt  !  wiiiil.l  never 
havti  even  tht  atmn  ad«I'^d  :o  lac  excellent  pray- 
ers of  our  church,  hy  vain  or  proi'ism  lips,  and  ii 
it  depended  on  mo,  there  shculd  bo  no  such  thing 
in  the  land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious 
pnrish  clerk.  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  this  mat- 
ter is  not  alwaj'S  sufHciently  attondcd  to,  and 
that  I  know  some  of  a  \cTy  indilferent  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired  of  the  clergynian 
whether  there  wero  many  children  in  the  pari'^h. 

*  More  than  you  would  expect,'  replied  hp,  *  frofn 
the  seeming  smallncss  of  it ;  but  tli'^rc  are  sonn; 
little  ]:amlets  which  you  do  not  sec.' — ♦  I  tiiin  <,' 
returned  Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  recollect  that  in  the 
conversation  I  had  with  the  shrphcrd  on  the  hiii 
yonder,  he  told  me  you  had  no  Sunday  school.' 

*  I  am  scrr^  to  say  we  havo  none,'  said  llio  mi- 
nister. *  I  do  what  I  can  to  rcnuuly  tni:*  mis. or- 
tune  by  public  catechising  ;  but  having  two  ot 
three  churches  to  serve,  I  cannot  give  so  much 
ti'ne  as  I  wish  to  private  instruction  ;  .ind  having 
tl  largo  family  of  my  own,  and  no  a.ssistancc  from 
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others.  I  have  nerer  been  able  to  establish  a 
school.* 

*  There  is  an  excellent  institution  in  London,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  called  the  Sunday-school 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  books  and  other 
helps,  on  the  application  of  such  pijus  clergy- 
men as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I 
am  sure  would  have  assisted  you,  but  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  ourselves. 
*  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  *  if  I  were  a  king,  and 
had  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  rich  and  a 
^reat  man,  with  a  word  speaking,  I  would  not  do 
It  Those  who  are  raised,  by  some  sudden  stroke, 
•nuch  above  the  station  in  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  placed  them,  seldom  turn  out  very 
good,  or  very  happy.  I  have  never  had  any 
great  things  in  my  power,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  1  have  been  always  glad  to  assist  the 
worthy.  I  have,  however,  never  attempted  or 
desired  to  set  any  poor  man  much  above  his  na- 
tural  condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
lend  him  such  assistance  as  may  make  that  con- 
dition more  easy  to  himself,  and  put  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  call  him  to^he  performance  of 
more  duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  per- 
formed without  my  help,  and  of  performing 
them  in  a  better  manner  to  others,  and  with 
more  comfort  to  himself.— What  rent  do  you 
pay  for  this  cottage  ?* 

*  Fifty  shillings  a  year,  sir,* 

*  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition  ;  is  there  not 
a  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  ?* 

*  That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,*  said  the 
clergyman,  *  is  not  only  more  tight  and  whole, 
but  has  two  decent  chambers,  and  a  very  large 
light  kitchen.* — *  That  will  be  very  convenient,* 
replied  Mr.  Johnson,  *  pray  what  is  the  rent  7* 
— '  I  tliink,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poor  neighbour 
Wilson  gave  somewhat  about  four  pounds  a 
year,  or  it  might  be  guineas.* — *  Very  well,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  and  what  will  the  clerk's 
place  be  worth,  think  you  7*  About  tliree  pounds, 
was  the  answer. 

*  Now,*  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  *  my  plan  is 
that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  house  im- 
mediately ;  for  as  the  poor  man  is  dead,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter-day,  if 
I-make  up  the  difference.*  *True,  sir,'  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *  and  I  am  sure  my  wife's  father, 
whom  I  expect  to-morrow,  will  willingly  assist 
a  little  towards  buying  some  of  the  clerk*B  old 
goods.  And  the  sooner  they  remove  the  bettec, 
ror  poor  Mary  caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by 
sleeping  under  a  leaky  tliatch**  The  shepherd 
was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could 
hardly  sob  out,  *  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  good ;  in- 
deed this  house  will  do  very  well.*  *  ft  may  do 
very  well  for  you  and  your  children,  Mary,' 
said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  *  but  it  will  not  do  for 
a  school ;  the  kitchen  is  neither  large  nor  light 
enough.  Shepherd,*  continued  he,  *  with  your 
good  minister's  leave,  and  kind  assistance,  I 
propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a  Sunday  School, 
and  to  make  you  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all 
interfere  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is 
the  only  lawful  way  in  which  you  could  turn 
the  Sabbath  into  a  day  )f  some   ittle  profit  to 


your  family,  by  doing,  as  I  hope,  a  great  d 
of  good  to  the  souls  of  others.  The  rest  of  the 
week  you  will  work  as  usual.  The  difTerenee 
of  rent  between  this  house  and  the  clerk's  I 
ihall  pay  myself,  for  to  put  you  in  a  better 
house  at  your  own  expense  would  be  no  great 
act  of  kindness. — As  for  honest  Mary,  who  is 
not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any  other  out-of-door, 
work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small  weekly  school, 
of  which  she  shall  be  the  mistress,  and  employ 
her  notable  turn  to  e-ood  account,  by  teaching- 
ten  or  a  dozen  girls  to  knit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  an  j 
other  useful  way  of  getting  their  bread ;  for  all 
this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the '  usual  price,  for 
I  am  not  going  to  make  you  rich,  but  useful.' 

*  Not  rich,  sir  7'  cried  the  shepherd ;  '  How 
can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  bless- 
ings ?  And  will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thatch 
over  her  head  7  and  shall  I  be  able  to  send  for 
the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  lose  her  7  Indeed 
my  cup  runs  over  with  blessings,  I  hope  Grod 
will  ^ive  me  humility.' — Here  he  and  Mary 
looked  at  each  other  and  burst  into  tears.  The 
gentleman  saw  their  distress,  and  kindly  walk- 
ed out  upon  the  little  green  before  the  door, 
that  these  honest  people  might  give  vent  to 
their  foelings.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
they  crept  into  one  corner  of  the  room,  where 
they  thought  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  foil  on 
their  knees,  devoutly  blessing  and  praising  God 
for  his  mercies.  Never  were  more  hearty 
prayers  presented,  than  this  grateful  couple 
offered  up  for  their  benefactors.  The  warmth 
of  their  gratitude  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  thcv  besought  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  work  in  which  they  were 
gomg  to  engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy  fa. 
mily,  and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  where  the 
evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edifying  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  the  next  day  took  all  proper 
measures  for  putting  the  shepherd  in  imine* 
diate  possession  of  his  now  comfortable  habita- 
tion.  Mr.  Jenkins's  father-in-law,  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  gave  the  shepherd's  wife  the 
blankets,  in  the  first  part  of  this  history,  arrived 
at  the  parsonage  before  Mr.  Johnson  left  it,  and 
assisted  in  fittmg  up  the  clerk's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call 
on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk  once 
a  year,  in  his  summer's  journey  over  the  plain, 
as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  lifo. 
He  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
objects  of  his  bounty.  The  shepherd's  zeal  and 
piety  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. The  old  resorted  to  his  school  for  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  young  instructed ;  and 
the  clergyman  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  protection  he  gave  the 
school  by  the  great  increase  in  his  oongre^. 
tion.  The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted  both  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  indispensable  duty  o 
a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by  his  pious 
counsels  he  drew  them  thither,  and  by  his  plain 
and  prudent  instructions  enabled  tliem  to  itn- 
derstand,  and  of  course  to  delight  in  the  )mblic 
worship  of  God. 
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THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS 


Jack  Brown  and  James  Stock,  were  two  lads 
sppreiiticed  at  nearly  the  same  time,  to  Mr. 
Williams,  a  shoemaker,  in  a  small  town  in  Ox- 
ro.dshire:  they  were  pretty  near  the  same  age, 
j'zi  of  very  different  characters  and  dispositions. 

Grown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good  cir- 
cumstances, who  gave  the  usual  apprentice  fee 
«illi  him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his 
Ithcr  could  not  well  manage  or  instruct  in  far- 
s  ing,  he  Iboaght  it  better  to  send  him  out  to 
b&xn  a  trade  at  a  distance,  than  to  let  him  idle 
about  at  home ;  for  Jack  always  preferred  bird's- 
resting  and  marbles  to  any  other  employment ; 
le  would  triile  away  the  day,  when  his  father 
tbooght  be  was  at  school,  with  any  boys  he 
could  meet  with,  who  were  as  idle  as  himself; 
snd  be  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or 
to  learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  could 
te  bad  for  love  or  money.  All  this  time  his 
Uttk  brothers,  much  younger  than  himself,  were 
kc^nning  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  carry  the 
cofD  to  the  mill  as  Boon  as  they  were  able  to 
moact  a  cart-horse. 

JactL,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did 

cot  D&turally  want  either  sense  or  good-nature, 

oiif ht  have  turned  out  well  enough,  if  he  had 

not  bad  the  misfortune  to  be  his  mother's  fa* 

Toorite.  She  concealed  and  forgave  dl  his  faults. 

To  be  sure  he  was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say, 

bat  he  would  not  make  the  worse  man  for  that, 

ta  Jack  had  a  good  spirit  of  his  own,  and  she 

Toold  not  have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of 

the  b^y.     The  farmer,  for  a  quiet  life,  as  it  is 

cslkd,  ^ave  up  all  these  points  to  his  wife,  and, 

vitb  theiTL,  gave  up  the  future  virtue  and  hap- 

pae9$  of  his  child.     He  was  a  laborious  and  in- 

dQttrioa'4  man,  but  had  no  religion;  he  thought 

sdy  of  the  gains  and  advantages  of  the  present 

hj,  and  never  took  the  future  into  the  account. 

Hh  wife  managed  him  entirely,  and  as  she  was 

rcallv  notable,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 

Bj  thing-  farther.     If  she  had  been  careless  in 

^r  dairy,   he  would  have  stormed  and  swcrn ; 

kt  a^  she  only  ruined  one  child  by  indulgence, 

*M  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  the  rest  by  un- 

^icdnesK,  he  gave  himself  little  concern  about 

^  matter.     The  cheese,  certainly  was  good, 

lad  that  indeed  is  a  great  pomt;  but  she  was 

%^(ectfal  of  her  children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her 

lennnts.       Her   husband's    substance,   indeed, 

w  net  wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  con- 

ailed.      lTi9  bouse,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty, 

k(  it  vm^  the  abode  of  fury,  ill-temper,  and  cove- 

bu<D'^«.     And  the  Airmer,  though  he  did  not 

care  for  liquor,  was  too  oflen  driven  to  the  public 

&oase   in    the   evening,  because   his  own   was 

M-ther  quiet  nor  comfortable.    The  mother  was 

i!va>y9  scolding,  and  the  children  were  always 

frying^. 

'Jar*Jc,  however,  notwithstanding  his  idleness, 
picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writing,  but  never 
«9oM  lonm  to  cast  an  account*  that  was  too 
Tiur.h  labour.  His  mother  was  desirous  he 
■tkcuM  continue  at  school,  not  so  much  for  the 
nkc  of  Ilia  learning,  which  she  had  not  sense 
Voi^  I. 


enough  to  value,  but  to  save  her  darlit.g  \r.tm 
the  fatigue  of  labour :  £}r  if  he  had  not  ^(  nc  tc 
school,' she  knew  he  must  have  gone  to  work, 
and  she  thought  the  former  was  the  least  tire- 
some of  the  two.  Indeed  this  foolish  womari 
had  such  an  opinion  of  his  genius,  that  she  used 
from  a  child,  to  tliink  he  was  too  wise  for  any 
thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live 
to  see  him  one.  She  did  not  wish  to  sec  her  son  a 
minister,  because  she  loved  cither  learning  or 
piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would  make 
Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  his  brothers. 

Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though  Jack 
was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant 
farmer,  yet  he  might  make  no  bad  tradesman, 
when  he  should  be  removed  from  the  indul- 
gences of  a  father's  house,  and  from  a  silly 
mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him  back  in  every 
thing.  This  woman  was  enraged  when  she 
found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she  took  Jack 
to  be,  was  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  would  have  his  own  way.  But  being  a 
worldly  man,  agd  too  apt  to  mind  only  what  is 
falsely  called  the  main  chance  ;  instead  of  being 
careful  to  look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  re- 
ligious  master  for  his  son,  he  lefl  all  that  to  ac- 
cident, as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  This  is  a  very  common  fault ; 
and  fathers  who  are  guilty  of  it,  are  in  a  great 
measure  answerable  for  the  future  sins  and 
errors  of  tlieir  children,  when  they  come  out 
into  the  world,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  If  a 
man  gives  his  son  a  good  education  %  good  ex- 
ample, and  a  good  maste|>  it  ib  mo^ed  postiLle 
that  the  son  may  not  turn  oui:  wei^.  i'-  il  does 
not  oflen  happen ;  and  when  ii  does  (he  father 
has  no  Uame  testing  on  him,  ant.  ic  is  a  ;i!;dt 
point  towards  a  man's  oomfort  u.  hu\e  h'is  con- 
science quiet  in  (.hat  respect,  hcwb?0f  J<od  m£.y 
think  fit  to  cvdrule  events 

The  farmer,  howerei,  lock  caie  to  icsire  his 
friends  tc  inquire  for  a  shoemLkci  who  had 
good  busincs?,  and  was  a  good  workman ;  and 
the  motliOi  aid  r  ot  forget  to  put  ni  nci  v»*c:-d, 
and  dcs.red  that  it  might  be  one  wlio  was  not 
Uo  atriU ,  iot  ,^ack  had  been  brought  up  tendor- 
ly,  was  a  mt^ek  boy,  and  iould  not  bear  to  be 
contiadictid  in  any  thing.  And  tliis  is  the 
comm.  n  notion  of  meekness  among  people  who 
do  not  take  up  their  notions  on  rational  and 
Christian  grounds. 

Mr.  Williams  was  recommended  to  the  fur 
mer  as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  and  far  from  a  strict  master  ,• 
and,  without  farther  inquiries,  to  Mr.  Williams 
he  went. 

James  Stock,  who  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out  by 
the  parish  in  consideration  of  hift  fatlicr  having 
so  numerous  a  family,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
put  him  out  himself.  James  v.'as  in  every  thiii£r 
the  very  reverse  of  his  new  companion,  fie  v*  as 
a  modest,  industrious,  pious  youth ;  and  though 
§tn  poor,  and  the  child  of  a  labourer,  wasa  muuli 
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better  scholar  than  Jack,  who  was  a  wealthy 
farmer's  son. — His  father  had,  it  is  true,  been 
able  to  give  him  bat  very  little  schooling,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  be  put  to  work  when  quite  a  child. 
When  yery  young  he  used  to  run  of  errands  for 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  parish ;  a  very 
kind-hearted  joung  gentleman,  who  boarded 
next  door  to  his  father's  cottage.  He  used  also 
to  rub  down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any 
other  little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil  oblig. 
ing  manner.  All  this  so  recommended  him  to 
the  clergyman,  that  he  would  often  send  for  him 
of  an  evening,  after  he  had  done  his  day's  work 
in  the  field,  and  condescended  to  teach  him  him- 
self  to  write  and  cast  accounts,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles  of  his  religion.  It 
was  not  merely  out  of  kindness  for  the  little 
good-natured  services  James  did  him,  that  he 
showed  him  this  fifVour,  but  also  for  his  readi- 
ness in  the  catechism,  and  his  devout  behaviour 
at  church. 

The  6rst  thing  that  drew  the  minister's  at- 
tention to  this  boy,  was  the  following ;  he  bud 
frequently  given  him  half-pence  and  penco  for 
holding  his  horse  and  carrying  him  to  water 
before  ne  was  big  enough  to  be  further  useful 
to  him.  On  Christmas  day  he  was  surprised  to 
see  James  at  church,  reading  out  of  a  handsome 
new  prayer-book ;  ho  wondered  how  he  came 
by  it,  for  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the  pa- 
rish likely  to  have  given  it  to  him,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  fa- 
Cher  could  not  afford  it  he  was  sure. 

'  Well  James,'  said  he,  as  he  saw  him  when 
they  came  out,  *you  made  a  good  figure  at 
church  to-day :  it  made  you  look  like  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  not  only  to  have  so  handsome  a 
book,  but  to  be  so  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  ser- 
▼ice.  flow  came  yoa  by  that  book  7'  James 
owned  modestly,  that  he  had  been  a  whole  year 
saving  up  the  money  by  single  half-pence,  all 
of  which  had  been  of  the  minister's  own  giving, 
and  that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  sin- 
gle farthing  on  his  own  diversions. — *  My  dear 
boy,*  said  the  good  Mr.  Thomas,  *  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the 
world,  fbr  two  reasons  : — ^first,  from  thy  saving 
turn  and  self-denying  temper;  and  next,  be- 
cause thou  didst  devote  tlie  first  eighteen-pence 
thou  wast  ever  worth  in  the  world  to  so  good  a 
purpose.' 

James  bowed  and  blushed,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  began  to  take  more  notice  of  him, 
and  to  instruct  him  as  I  said  above.  As  James 
soon  grew  able  to  do  him  more  considerable 
service,  he  would  now  and  then  give  him  a  six- 
pence.  This  he  constantly  saved  till  it  became 
a  little  sum,  with  which  ne  bought  shoes  and 
stockings ;  well  knowing  that  his  poor  father, 
with  a  largo  family  and  low  wages,  could  not 
buy  them  for  him.  As  to  what  little  money 
he  earned  himself  by  his  daily  labour  in  the 
field,  he  constantly  carried  it  to  his  mother  every 
Saturday  nijht,  to  buy  bread  for  tho  family, 
which  was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  ovcrstout  in  his  make,  his 
father  thankfully  accopted  llio  ollVr  of  the  pa- 
rish  ofl'nera  to  bind  ont  his  Fon  to  a  trade.  This 
good  man,  hownv^r,  had  not,  like  farmer  Brown, 
the  liberty  of  chooiiing  a  master  for  his  son  j  or 


he  would  carefully  have  inquired  if  he  was  a 
proper  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth ;  but  Wil 
liams  tho  shoemaker  was  already  fixed  on,  by 
those  who  were  to  put  the  boy  out,  who  told  him 
if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or  none ; 
fbr  the  overseers  had  a  better  opinion  of  Wil- 
liams  than  ho  deserved,  and  thought  it  would 
be  the  making  of  the  boy  to  go  to  him.  Tho 
father  knew  that  beggars  must  not  be  choosers, 
so  he  fitted  out  James  for  his  new  place,  having 
indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  blessing. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindly 
gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  liis 
mother,  who  was  a  neat  and  notable  woman, 
contrived  to  make  up  fbr  him  herself  without  a 
farthing  expense,  and  when  it  was  turned  and 
made  fit  for  his  size,  it  made  him  a  very  hand- 
some suit  fbr  Sundays,  and  lasted  him  a  couple 
of  years. 

And  here  let  mo  stop  to  remark  what  a  pity 
it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  able  or  wil. 
ling  to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  do  not  oftener  bring  up 
their  daughters  to  be  more  useful  in  family 
work.  They  are  great  losers  by  it  every  way  , 
not  only  as  they  are  disqualifying  their  girls 
from  making  good  wives  hereafter,  but  they  are 
losers  in  point  of  present  advantage;  fbr  gentry 
could  much  oAcner  afford  to  give  a  poor  boy  a 
jacket  or  a  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  ex- 
pense of  making  it,  which  adds  very  much  to 
the  cost  To  my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor 
women  would  often  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bit  of 
coarse  new  clotli  given  to  them  to  fit  out  a  boy, 
if  the  mothers  or  sisters  were  known  to  be  ah.o 
to  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  to  make  it  up  de- 
cently themselves.  But  half  a  crown  fbr  the 
making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  costs  but  a  few 
shillings,  is  more  than  many  very  charitable 
gentry  can  afford  to  give — so  they  often  give 
nothing  at  all,  when  they  see  the  motiicrs  so 
little  able  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  It  is  lioped 
they  will  take  this  hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meant 
for  their  good. 

Dut  to  return  to  our  two  young  shoe-makers 
They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  VVilliams'a 
who,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  workznan    • 
had  plenty  of  business — He  had  sometimes  two 
or  three  journeymen,  but  no  apprentices  but 
Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keco, 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  quick  enongb, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick   two 
hours  together  to  his  work.    At  every  noise  lie 
heard  in  tho  street  down  went  the  work — the 
last  one  way,  the  upper  leather  anotiicr ;  the 
solo  dropped  on  the  ground,  and   the   tiircad 
dragged  after  him,  all  the  way  up  the  street.  If 
a  blind  fiddler,  a  ballad  singer,  a  mountebank, 
a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum  were  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance— out  ran  Jack — nothing  could  stop  him, 
and  not  a  stich  more  could  he  be  prevailed  on  in 
do'that  day.    Every  duty,  every  proinisa   was 
forgotten  fbr  the  present  pleasure — ^!ie  could  not 
resist  the  smallest  temptation — lie  never  slop|>ed 
for  a  moment  to  consider  wluther  .1  thinir  was 
rioht  or  wrong,  but  whellier  he  likod  or  disliked 
it.     A»nl  r.^  his  ill  judjji;!;;  mother  took  car.^  to 
i»?nd  hhn   privatoly  a  go«/d  supply   of  pockot- 
money,  that  dcaolv  bane  to  all  youthful  virtuo 
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&t  had  ^renenUlj  a  few  pence  ready  to  spend, 
and  to  iadaige  in  the  present  diversion  whaterer 
it  vas.  And  what  was  still  worse  o?en  than 
spending  his  money,  he  spent  his  time  too,  or 
rather  his  master's  time.  Of  this  he  was  con. 
tinnaiiy  reminded  by  James,  to  whom  he  always 
inswered,  *  what  have  you  to  complain  aboat  ? 
It  is  nothing  to  yon  or  any  one  eke ;  I  spend 
cobody's  money  bat  my  own.  '  That  may  be,* 
repHcd  the  other,  *  but  you  cannot  say  it  is  your 
own  time  that  you  spend.*  He  insisted  upon  it 
that  it  was ;  bat  James  fbtched  down  their  in- 
(icDtares,  and  there  showed  him  that  he  had  so- 
lemnly bound  himself  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
waste  his  master's  property.  *Now,*  quotli 
James,  *  thy  own  time  is  a  very  valuable  part  of 
thy  roaster's  property.*  To  this  ha  replied, 
-  every  one's  time  was  his  own,  and  he  should 
not  sit  moping  all  day  over  hislast-^ibr  his  part, 
he  thanhed  God,  he  was  no  pariah  'prentice.' 

James  did  not  resent  this  piece  of  foolish  im- 
pertinence, as  Bome  silly  lads  would  hare  done ; 
39r  fly  out  into  a  violent  passion  :  for  even  at 
this  early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn  of  Him 
IB^  was  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  therefore 
when  he  teas  reviled^  he  reviled  not  again  On 
the  contrary  he  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle, 
th.it  even  Jack,  vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  coaid 
ast  help  loving  him,  though  he  took  caro  never 
to  Ibllow  his  lulvice. 

Jack's  fondness  for  his  boyish  and  silly  diver- 
sions ia  the  street,  soon  produced*  ttie  effects 
vhieh  might  natarally  be  expected;  and  the 
ra-Rc  idleness  which  led  him  to  fly  out  into  the 
to-vn  at  the  sound  ef  a  fiddle  or  the  sight  of  a 
poppet-ehow,  soon  led  him  to  those  places  to 
vhlch  all  thc«e  fiddles  and  shows  naturally  lead ; 
I  mean  the  o/eAouf  e.  The  acquaintance  picked 
vp  in  the  street  wea  carried  on  at  the' Gray- 
bound  ;  and  the  idle  pastimea  of  the  boy  soon 
led  to  the  destructive  vicea  of  the  man. 

As  he  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor  na- 
taraQ  J  much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and  prudent 
flULSter,  who  had  been  steady  in  his  manage- 
meat  and  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  who  would 
liave  recommended  good  advice  by  a  good  ex- 
impie,  might  have  made  somethmg  of  Jack. 
Cut  T  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williams,  though 
a  Ifood  workman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe 
okister,  was  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man^~ 
90  far  from  it  that  he  spent  much  more  time  at 
tke  Grayhound  than  at  home.  There  was  no 
"^rder  either  in  his  shop  or  family.  He  left  the 
ehjef  care  of  his  business  to  his  two  young  ap- 
prentices ;  and  being  but  a  worldly  man,  he  was 
at  fint  disposed  to  show  favour  to  Jack,  much 
more  than  to  James,  because  he  had  more  mo- 
«^r,  and  his  father  was  better  in  the  world  than 
the  father  of  poor  James. 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
James  aa  a  sort  of  drudge  ;  who  was  to  do  all 
thr  menial  work  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not 
<nT8  how  little  he  taught  him  of  his  trade.  With 
Mftf.  VVilliams  the  matter  was  still  worse ;  she 
sr>n^antly  called  him  away  from  the  business  of 
Kis  trade  to  wash  the  house,  nurse  tiio  child,  tarn 
the  sptt,or  run  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  re- 
mark!, that  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound 
u  duty  to  be  submissive  to  both  master  and 
mistress,  and  always  to  make  themselves  as  use- 


ful as  they  can  in  a  family,  and  to  be  civil  and 
humble ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of 
masters  always  to  remember,  tha^  if  they  are 
paid  for  instructing  them  in  their  trade,  they 
ought  conscientiously  to  instruct  them  in  it,  and 
not  to  emplov  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  such  household  or  other  drudgery,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
their  trade.  This  practice  is  not  the  less  unjust 
because  it  is  common. 

Mr.  Williams  boon  found  out  that  his  favoiirite 
Jai^k  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  sliop ; 
for  though  he  worked  well  enough,  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  the  least 
use  to  his  master  in  keeping  an  account,  or 
writing  out  a  bill  upon  occasion,  for,  ns  he  never 
could  ba  made  to  learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not 
know  addition  from  multiplication. 

One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the 
shop  in  &.  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  nii^ht 
be  made  out  that  minute.  Mr.  Williams,  having 
taken  a  cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to 
p|it  down  a  clear  account,  but  the  more  he  tried, 
the  lees  he  found  himself  able  to  do  it  James, 
who  was  eitting  at  his  last,  rose  up,  and  with 
great  modesty,  asked  his  master  if  hs  would 
please  to  give  him  leave  to  make  out  the  bill, 
saying,  that  though  but  a  poor  scholar,  he  would 
do  bis  best,  rather  than  keep  the  gentleman  wait- 
ing. Williams  gladly  accepted  his  otfcr,  and 
confused  as  his  head  was  with  liquor,  he  yet 
was  able  to  observe  with  what  neatness,  despatch, 
and  exactness,  the  account  was  drawn  cmt.  From 
that  time^io  no  longer  considered  Jatncs  as  a 
drudge,  bnt  as  one  fitted  for  the  hi^h  d^imrt- 
ments  of  the  trade,  and  be  was  now  regularly 
employed  to  manage  the  accounts,  with  which 
all  the  customers  were  so  well  pleased,  th;tt  it 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  him  in  liis  mastcr*s 
esteem :  lor  there  wcro  now  never  &ziy  of  lliose 
blunders  or  false  charges  for  which  the  shop 
had  before  been  so  famous. 

James  u'eat  on  in  a  regular  course  of  in- 
dustry, and  soon  became  the  best  workman  Mr. 
Williams  had;  but  there  were  many  thinffs  in 
the  family  which  he  greatly  disapproved.  Some 
of  the  journeymen  used  to  swear,  drink,  and 
sing  very  licentious  f^ongs.  All  these  things 
were  a  great  grief  to  his  sober  mind  ;  he  com- 
plained to  his  master  who  only  laughed  at  him ; 
and,.indeed,  as  Williams  did  the  same  hiuiFcIf, 
he  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  correct  his  servants, 
}£  he  had  been  so  disposed.  James  however, 
used  always  to  reprove  them  witli  great  mild- 
ness indeed,  but  with  groat  scriousncFs  ulso. 
Thii,  but  still  more  his  own  cxcnllent  example, 
produced  at  length  very  good  effects  on  such  of 
the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sunday  was  spent.  The  maslf^r  lay 
in  bod  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  the  mother  or 
her  children  ever  go  to  church,  except  lli«re  was 
some  new  finery  to  be  shown,  or  a  chriv^icning 
to  be  attended.  The  town's  people  were  corning 
to  the  shop  all  the  morning,  for  woik  which 
should  have  been  sent  home  the  nin^ht  before, 
had  not  the  marker  been  at  the  aloluiU^e.  And 
what  wounded  Jumes  to  tlie  very  soul  was,  that 
the  master  expected  the  two  apprentices  to  carry 
home  shoes  to  the  country  customers  on  the 
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Sunday  morning ;  which  he  wickedljr  thought 
veas  a  saving  of  tiine,  as  it  prevented  their  hin- 
dering their  work  on  the  Saturday.  These 
shameful  practices  greatly  afflicted  poor  James ; 
he  begged  his  master  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
excuse  him,  but  he  only  laughed  at  his  squeamish 
conscience,  as  he  called  it. 

Jack  did  not  dislike  this  part  of  the  business, 
and  generally  after  he  had  delivered  his  parcel, 
wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing 
iit  fives,  or  dropping  in  at  the  public  house  :  any 
thing  was  Ketter  to  Jack  than  going  to  church. 

James  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled, sorely  against  his  conscience,  to  carry 
home  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  always 
got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt  down  and 
prayed  heartily  to  God  to  forgive  him  a  sin 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid  ;  he  took 
care  not  to  lose  a  moment  by  the  way,  but  as  he 
was  taking  his  walk  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
leave  his  shoes  with  the  customers,  he  spent  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  good  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  and  praying  that  the  day  might 
come  when  his  conscience  might  be  delivered 
from  this  grievous  burthen.  He  was  now  par- 
ticularly thankful,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  fbr- 
merly  taught  him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters, 
which  he  used  to  repeat  in  these  walks  with 
great  devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and 
went  twice  to  church ;  as  he  greatly  disliked  the 
company  and  practices  of  his  ma8||r*8  house, 
particularly  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he  preferred 
spending  his  evening  alone,  reading  his  Bible, 
wliich  I  had  forgot  to  say  the  worthy  clergyman 
had  given  him  when  he  lafl  his  native  village. 
Sunday  evening,  which  is  to  some  people  such 
a  burden,  was  to  Jam^  the  highest  holiday.  He 
had  formerly  learnt  a  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm 
of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and  this  was  now 
become  a  very  delightful  part  of  his  evening  ez> 
ercise.  And  as  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  jour- 
neymen, by  James*s  advice  and  example,  was 
now  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  he  often  asked  him  to  sit  an  hour  with 
him,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it 
over  together  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  and 
improving ;  and  as  Will  was  a  umous  singer,  a 
psalm  or  two  sung  together,  was  a  very  innocent 
pleasure. 

Jamcs*8  good  manners  and  civility  to  the  cus- 
tomers drew  much  business  to  the  shop;  and 
his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every 
one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be  made  by 
James.  Williams  grew  so  very  idle  and  negli- 
gent, that  he  now  totally  neglected  his  affairs, 
and  to  hard  drinking  added  deep  gaming.  All 
James's  care,  both  of  the  shop  and  the  accounts, 
could  not  keep  things  in  any  tolerable  order :  he 
represented  to  his  master  that  they  were  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  and  exhorted  him,  if  he 
valued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  comfort  as 
a  husband  and  father,  his  character  as  a  master, 
and  his  soul  as  a  Christian  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Williams  swore  a  great  oath,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to  please 
A  canting  parish  *prentice,  nor  to  humour  a  par- 
cel of  squalling  brats — that  let  people  say  what 
the/  would  of  him,  they  should  never  say  be  was 


a  hypocrite^  and  as  long  as  they  coald  not  call 
him  that,  he  did  not  care  what  else  they  called 
him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  went  to 
the  Grayhound,  where  ho  now  spent  not  only 
every  evening,  which  he  had  long  done,  but  good 
part  of  the  day  and  night  also. — His  wife  was 
very  dressy,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  company, 
and  wasted  at  home  as  fast  as  her  husband  spent 
abroad,  so  that  all  tlie  neighbours  said,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  James,  his  master  must  have  been 
a  bankrupt  long  ago,  but  they  were  sure  he  oould 
not  hold  it  much  longer. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and  played 
many  diverting  tricks,  Williams  liked  his  com- 
pany; and  often  allowed  him  to  make  one  at 
the  Grayhound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartily 
at  his  stories ;  so  that  every  one  thought  Jack 
was  much  the  greater  favourite — se  he  was  as  a 
companion  in  frolic,  and  foolery,  and  pleasure^ 
as  it  is  called ;  but  he  would  not  trust  him  with 
an  inch  of  leather  or  sixpence  in  money  :  No, 
no^when  business  was  to  be  done,  or  trust  was 
to  be  reposed,  James  was  the  man  :  the  idle  and 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  they 
hiive  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh,  and 
sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  but  when  they 
want  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in  busioese 
or  in  trouble,  they  go  farther  afield ;  and  Wil- 
liams, while  he  would  drink  with  Jack,  would 
trust  James  with  untold  gold;  and  even  was 
foolishly  tempted  to  neglect  his  business  the 
more  from  knowing  that  he  had  one  at  home  who 
was  taking  care  of  it 

In  spite  of  all  James's  care  and  diligence, 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and  worse , 
the  more  James  saved,  the  more  his  master  and 
mistress  spent  One  morning,  just  as  the  shop 
was  opened,  and  James  had  set  every  body  to 
their  respective  work,  and  he  himself  was  set- 
tling the  business  fbr  the  day,  he  found  that  his 
master  was  not  yet  pome  from  ^he  Grayhound. 
As  this  was  now  become  a  common  case,  he 
only  grieved  but  did  not  wonder  at  it  While 
he  was  indulging  sad  thoughts  on  what  wonkl 
be  the  end  of  all  this,  in  ran  the  tapster  from  the 
Grayhound  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror  and  dismay,  desired  James  would  step 
over  to  the  public  house  with  him  that  moment, 
fbr  that  his  master  wanted  him. 

James  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  message.  When  he  got  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  public  house,  which  he  now  entered  &r 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  it  was  just  op- 
posite to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  beastly  disgusting  appearance  of 
every  thing  he  beheld.  There  was  a  table  cover- 
ed with  tankards,  punch-bowls,  broken  glasses, 
pipes,  and  dirty  greasy  packs  of  cards,  and  all 
over  wet  with  liquor ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an  EO  table 
which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  in  a  quarrel ; 
behind  the  table  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty  fellows, 
with  matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  faces  smear, 
ed  with  tobacco ;  James  mside  his  way  aflcr  the 
tapster,  through  this  wretched  looking  crew,  to 
a  settle  which  stood  in  the  chimney  corner.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent  horror  seemed 
to  denote  something  more  than  a  mere  oomiooa 
drunken  bout 
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What  was  the  dumay  of  James,  when  he  saw 
his  raiaerable  master  stretched  oat  on  the  settle, 
is  all  the  agonies  of  death  !  He  had  fallen  into 
a  fit ;  aAer  having  drmik  hard  best  part  of  the 
nigfal,  and  seemed  to  have  bat  a  few  minutes  to 
live.  In  his  frig^htfui  countenance,  was  dis- 
^ycd  the  dreadful  picture  of  sin  and  death,  for 
be  struggled  at  once  under  the  guilt  of  intozica- 
lioo,  and  the  paors  of  a  dying  man.  He  reco- 
vered his  senses  for  a  few  momenta,  and  called 
oat  to  ask  if  hb  faithful  seryant  was  come. — 
James  went  up  to  him,'  took  him  by  his  cold 
hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to  speak. — *  Oh  ! 
James,  James,*  cried  he  in  a  broken  voice,  *pray 
for  me,  comfort  me.'  James  spoke  kindly  to 
bim,  but  was  too  honest  to  give  him  false  com- 
fiirt.  as  is  too  often  done  by  mistaken  friends  in 
these  dreadful  moments. 

*  James,'  said  he,  *  I  have  been  a  bad  master 
to  you — ^you  would  have  saved  me,  soul  and  body, 
but  I  would  not  let  you — I  have  ruined  my  wi&, 
my  children,  and  my  own  soul.  Take  warning, 
oh,  take  warning  by  my  miserable  end/  said  he 
to  Ids  stupified  companions :  but  none  were  able 
lo  attend  to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lifl  up 
Us  beait  to  God,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him 
himadf*  *  Oh  V  said  the  dying  man,  *  it  is  too 
late,  too  late  for  me — but  you  have  still  time,* 
■tid  be  to  the  half-drunken  terrified  crew  around 
bisL  *  Where  is  Jack?*  Jack  Brown  came 
iarvard,  but  was  too  much  frightened  to  speak. 
*0  vretehed  boy  V  said  he,  *  1  fear  I  shall  have 
tie  ruin  of  thy  soul,  as  well  as  my  own  to  answer 
far.  Stop  short! — ^Take  warning — now  in  the 
isj9  of  thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thou  dost 
sot  pray  for  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick- 
Bd--0  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guilty  conscience  !* 
Here  he  lifled  up  his  ghastly  eyes  in  speechless 
borror,  grasped  hard  at  the  hand  of  James ;  gave 
B  deep  boUow  groan,  and  closed  his  eyes,  never 
tD  open  them  but  in  an  awful  eternity. 

This  watf  death  in  all  its  horrors !  the  gay 
eomfajdonu  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
itaad  the  sight;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty 
tkievH  from  their  late  favourite  friend — no  one 
«as  left  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  apprentices. 
%owa  was  not  so  hardened  but  that  he  shed 
Bsny  tears  for  his  unhanpy  master ;  and  even 
Bade  some  hasty  resolutions  of  amendment, 
«bieh  were  too  soon  forgotten. 

While  Brown  stepped  home  to  call  the  work- 
men  to  come  and  assist  in  removing  their  poor 
saster,  James  staid  alone  with  the  cwpse,  and 
louiloyed  those  awful  moments  in  indulging  the 
OKt  serious  thoughts,  and  praying  hearty  to 
^od,  that  BO  terrible  a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown 
airay  opon  him ;  but  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  liva  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for 
ieathw— The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment, 
a  tiwy  were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but 
m  an  faamUe  reliance  on  6od*s  gracious  help, 
vere  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  if 
STor  he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to  say,  or  do 
I  wrong  thing,  the  remembran&e  of  hi^  poor 
driog  master's  last  agonies,  and  the  dreadful 
words  he  uttered,  always  operated  as  an  instant 
i'.heek  apon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  affairs 
eame  to  be  inquired  into,  they  were  found  to  be 
ia  a  sad  condition.    His  wife,  indeed,  was  the 


less  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  contributed  her  full 
share  to  the  common  ruin.  James,  however, 
did  pity  her,  and  by  his  skill  in  accounts,  his 
known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the  creditors  put 
in  his  word,  things  came  to  be  settled  rather 
better  than  Mrs.  Williams  expected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  witliin  a 
month  or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time.  The 
creditors,  as  was  said  before,  employed  James 
to  settle  his  late  master's  accounts,  which  he  did 
in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  his  abilities,  and 
bis  honesty,  that  t^ey  proposed  to  him  to  take 
the  shop  himself.  He  assured  them  it  was^  ut- 
terly out  of  his  power  for  want  of  money.  As 
the  creditors  had  not  the  least  fear  of  being  re- 
paid, if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  life, 
they  generously  agreed  among  themselves  to 
advance  him  a  small  sum  of  money  without  any 
security  but  his  bond ;  for  this  he  was  to  pay  a 
very  reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  the  whole 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  James  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  at  this  testimony  to  his  character, 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  their 
kindness,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  being  in 
debt. 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  his 
mistress ;  and  in  settling  affair^vith  her,  took 
care  to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
think  how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him ;  he'on)y 
saw  in  her  the  needy  widow  of  his  deceased 
master,  and  the  distressed  mother  of  an# infant 
family ;  and  was  heartily  sorry  it  was  hot  in  his 
power  to  contribute  to  their  support ;  it  was  not 
only  James's  duty,  but  his  delight,  to  return  good 
for  evil — ^for  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master  of  a  con- 
siderable shop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole 
town  for  his  prudence,  honesty,  and  piety.  How 
he  behaved  in  his  new  station,  and  also  what 
befel  his  comrade  Brown,  must  be  the  subject 
of  another  book ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will 
look  forward  with  some  impatience  for  some 
further  account  of  this  worthy  young  man.  In 
the  meantime,  other  apprentices  will  do  well  to 
follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example,  and  to  re- 
member, that  the  respectable  master  of  a  large 
shop,  and  of  a  profitable  business,  was  raised  to 
that  creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends, 
or  connexions,  fromthe  low  beginning  of  a  parish 
apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry,  the  fear  of 
Grod,  and,  an  obedience  to  the  divine  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion. 


PART  II. 

7%e  Apprentice  turned  Hosier. 

Thx  first  part  of  this  history  left  off  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe- 
maker, who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Gray- 
hound.  It  also  showed  how  Jamei  Stock,  his 
faithful  apprentice,  by  his  honest  and  upright 
behaviour,  so  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
late  master's  creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in 
business,  though  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  oi 
his  own — such  is  'he  power  of  a  good  character ! 
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And  when  we  lait  parted  from  him  he  had  just 
got  possession  of  his  master's  shop. 

This  sodden  prosperity  was  a  time  of  trial 
fiir  James ;  who,  as  he  was  now  become  a  cre- 
ditable tradesman,  I  shall  hereafler  think  proper 
to  call  Mr.  James  Stock.  I  say,  this  sadden 
rise  in  life  was  a  time  of  trial ;  for  we  hardly 
know  what  we  are  ourselves  till  we  become  our 
own  masters.  There  ia  indeed  always  a  rea. 
sonabie  hope  that  a  good  servant  will  not  make 
a  bad  master,  and  that  a  faithful  apprentice  will 
prove  an  honest  tradesman.  But  the  heart  of 
man  is  deceitful ;  and  some  folks  who  seem  to 
behave  very  well  while  they  are  under  subjec- 
tion, no  sooner  get  a  little  power  than  their 
heads  are  turned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than 
thoso  who  are  gentlemen  born.  They  forget  at 
once  that  they  were  lately  poor  and  dependant 
themselves,  so  that  one  would  think  that  with 
their  poverty  they  had  lost  their  memory  too. 
I  have  known  some  who  had  suffered  most 
hardships  in  their  early  days,  become  the  most 
harf)  and  oppressive  in  their  turn :  so  that  they 
^seeMi  to  forget  that  fine  considerate  reason  which 
God  jnrives  to  the  children  of  Israel  why  they 
sh^ld  be  merciful  to  their  servants,  rememher- 
ine*  Baid  he,  tkM  thou  thyself  was  a  bond-man. 

Young  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  fbr^^et  himself. 
He  had  indeed  the  only  sure  guard  from  falling 
into  this  error.  It  was  not  from  any  uneasiness  in 
his  nattiral  disposition :  for  that  only  just  serves 
10  inake  folks  good-natured  when  they  are 
pleased,  and  patient  when  they  have  nothing 
to  vex  them. — James  went  upon  higher  ground. 
He  brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions; 
be  did  not  give  way  to  abusive  language,  be- 
cause he  knew  it  was  a  sin.  He  did  not  use 
his  apprentices  ill,  because  he  knew  ho  liad  him- 
self  a  Master  in  iieaven. 

He  knew  be  owed  his  present  happy  situation 
to  the  kindness  of  the  creditors.  But  did  he 
grow  easy  and  careless  because  he  knew  he  had 
such  friends?  No  indeed.  He  worked  with 
double  diligence  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt,  and 
to  let  these  friends  see  he  did  not  abuse  their 
kindness.  Such  behaviour  as  tiiis  is  the  great- 
est encouragement  in  the  world  to  rich  people 
to  lend  a  little  money.  It  creates  friends,  and 
it  keeps  them. 

His  shoes  and  boots  were  made  in  tho  best 
manner ;  this  got  him  business ;  he  set  out  with 
a  rule  to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  no  custoroers ; 
this  secured  his  business.  He  had  two  reasons 
for  not  promising  to  send  home  goods  wlten  he 
knew  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  word. 
The  first,  because  he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin,  the 
next,  because  it  was  a  folly.  There  is  no  credit 
sooner  worn  out  than  that  which  is  gained  by 
false  pretences.  Afler  a  little  while  no  one  is 
deceived  by  them.  Falsehood  is  so  soon  detect- 
ed,  that  I  believe  moat  tradesmen  are  the  poorer 
for  it  in  the  long  rung.  Deceit  is  the  worst 
•part  of  a  shopkeeper's  stock  in  trade. 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family. — 
This  is  a  serious  situation,  (said  he  to  himself, 
one  fine  summer's  evening,  as  he  stood  leaning 
over  the  h  ilf-door  of  his  shop  to  enjoy  a  little 
fresh  air)  I  am  now  master  of  a  family.  My 
cares  are  doubled,  and  so  are  my  duties.  I  see 
the  higlier  one  geta  in  life  the  more  one  has  to 


answer  for.  Let  me  now  call  to  mind  the  sor- 
row I  used  to  feel  when  I  was  made  to  carry 
work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an  ungodly  master : 
and  let  me  now  keep  the  resolution  I  then  fbrm- 
ed. 

So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do,  he  re- 
solved to  do  quickly ;  and  he  set  ont  at  first  as 
he  meant  to  go  on.  The  Sunday  was  jraly  a 
day  of  rest  at  Mr.  Stock's.  He  would  not  uAow 
a  pair  of  shoes  to  be  given  out  on  that  day  to 
obfige  the  best  customer  he  had.  And  what  did 
he  lose  by  it?  Why  nothing.  For  when  the  peo 
pie  were  once  used  to  it,  they  liked  Saturday 
night  just  as  welL  But  had  it  been  othermsr 
he  would  have  given  up  his  gains  to  his  con 
science. 

Showing  how  Mr,  Stock  behaved  to  his  appren 

tices. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  world  so  &r  as  to  hvn 
apprentices,  he  thought  himself  as  accountable 
for  their  behaviour  as  if  they  had  been  his  cbH. 
dren.  He  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  had  a 
cheerful,  merry  way  of  talking  to  them,  eo  that 
the  lads  who  had  seen  too  much  of  swearing,  re- 
probate maaters,  were  fond  of  him.  They  were 
never  afraid  of  speaking  to  him ;  they  tdd  him 
all  their  little  troubles,  and  considered  their  mas- 
ter as  their  best  friend,  for  they  said  they  would 
do  any  thing  for  a  good  word  and  a  kind  look. 
As  he  did  not  swear  at  them  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him  to 
conceal  it,  and  thereby  make  one  fault  two. 
But  though  he  was  very  kind,  ho  was  very 
watchful  also,  for  he  did  not  think  neglect  any 
part  of  kindness.  He  brought  tnem  to  adopt  one 
very  pretty  method,  which  was,  on  a  Sunday 
evening  to  divert  themselves  with  writing  out 
half  a  dozen  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  neat  copy- 
book with  gilt  covers.  You  have  the  aante  at 
any  of  the  stationers ;  they  do  not  coat  above 
fourpenqp,  and  will  last  nearly  a  year. 

When  the  boys  carried  him  their  books,  he 
justly  commended  him  whose  texts  were  writ- 
ten in  the  fairest  hand.  *And  now  my  boys,' 
said  he,  *  let  us  see  which  of  you  will  learn  your 
texts  best  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  ho  who 
docs  this  shall  choose  for  next  Sunday.'  Thus 
tho  boys  soon  got  many  psalms  and  chapters  by 
heart,  almost  without  cnowing  bow  they  came 
by  them.  He  taught  them  how  to  make  a  prac 
tical  use  of  what  they  learnt :  *  for,'  said  he,  *  it 
will  answer  little  purposes  to  learn  texts  if  we 
do  not  try  to  live  up  to  them.'  One  of  the  boys 
being  apt  to  play  in  his  absence,  and  to  run 
back  again  to  his  work  when  he  heard  his 
master'a  step,  he  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  bis 
fault  by  the  last  Sunday's  text,  which  happened 
to  bo  the  sixth  of  Ephesians.  He  showed  him 
what  was  meant  by  being  obedient  to  his  master 
in  singleness  of  heart  as  unto  Christy  and  ex- 
plained to  him  with  so  much  kindness  what  it 
was,  not  to  work  with  eye-service  as  men  pleasers, 
but  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  heart,  that 
the  lad  said  he  should  never  forget  it,  and  it  did 
more  towards  curing  him  of  idleness  than  the 
soundest  horse-whipping  would  have  done. 

How  Mr,  Stock  got  out  of  debt. 

Stock's  behaviour  was  very  regular,  and  he 
was  much  beloved  for  his  kind  and  peaceable 
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Ismper.  He  had  also  a  good  reputation  for  skill 
m  his  trade,  and  his  indostry  was  talked  of 
throa^  the  whole  town,  so  that  he  had  soon 
more  work  than  he  could  possibly  do.  He  paid 
all  his  dealers  to  the  very  day,  and  took  care  to 
carry  his  interest  money  to  the  creditors  the 
moment  it  became  doe.  In  two  or  three  years 
be  was  able  to  begin  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of 
the  principal.  His  reason  for  being  so  eager  to 
pay  money  as  soon  as  it  became  duo,  was  this : 
— He  had  observed  tradesmen,  and  especially 
his  old  naaster,  pat  off  the  day  of  payment  as 
km^  as  they  oanld,  even  though  they  had  the 
means  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  deceived 
them  :  for  iMving  money  in  their  pockets  they 
fi>rgot  it  belonged  to  tlie  creditor,  and  not  to 
themselves,  and  so  got  to  fancy  they  were  rich 
when  they  were  really  poor.  This  false  notion 
led  them  to  indulge  in  idle  expenses,  whereas, 
if  they  had  paid  regularly,  they  would  have  had 
this  one  temptation  the  less :  a  young  trades- 
man, when  he  is  going  to  spend  money,  should 
al  lesfit  ask  himself,  *  Whether  this  money  is 
his  own  or  his  creditors  V  This  little  question 
night  belp  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  tine  Christian  alwSf  s  goes  heartily  to  work 
to  find  oat  what  is  his  besetting  sin ;  and  when 
he  has  feund  it  (which  he  easily  may  if  he  looks 
sharp)  against  this  sin  he  watches  narrowly. 
Now  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  among  some  folks, 
{Mud  a  tMd  fashion  it  is,)  to  fancy  that  good 
people  have  no  sin ;  but  this  only  shows  uieir 
ifnoFenoe.  It  is  not  true.  That  good  man,  St 
Paul,  knew  better.*  And  when  men  do  not 
own  tbeir  sins,  it  is  not  because  their  is  no  sin 
ia  their  hearts,  but  because  they  are  not  anxi- 
oos  to  search  for  it,  nor  humble  to  confess  it, 
car  penitent  to  mourn  over  it  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  James  Stock.  '  Examine 
▼osrselvea  troly,*  said  he,  *  is  no  bad  part  of 
the  catechism.*  He  began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
desire  of  living  Creditably,  and  without  being  a 
bor^D  to  any  one,  might,  under  the  mask  of 
baocsty  and  independence,  lead  him  into  pride 
and  oavetoosness.  He  feared  that  the  bias  of 
has  heart  lay  that  way.  So  instead  of  being 
prood  of  bis  sobriety ;  instead  of  bragging  that 
be  never  ^lent  his  money  idly,  nor  went  to  the 
aiahofuse ;  instead  of  boasting  how  hard  he  work- 
ed sad  how  he  denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret 
that  ersn  these  good  qualities  might  not  grow 
oat  of  a  wrong  root.  The  following  event  was 
of  use  to  him  in  the  way  of  indulging  any  die. 
position  to  covetousness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  shop  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without  stockings 
and  shoes,  came  up  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of 
broken  Tietaals,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all 
dsT.  In  epite  of  his  dirt  and  rags  he  was  a 
very  pretty,  lively,  civil  spoken  boy,  and  Mr. 
&!£ick  could  not  help  thinking  he.  knew  some- 
ihinq  of  his  face.  He  fetched  him  out  a  good 
:<Lsoe  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  while  the  boy  was 
c^roarinj;  it,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  parents, 
tad  why  he  went  about  in  that  vagabond  man. 
!3er  ?  *  I>addy  has  been  dead  some  years,'  said 
dt«  boy ;  '  he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  the  6ray!iound. 
Maanmy  says  he  used  to  live  at  this  sho^    and 

*  See  RoBians.  vii 


then  we  did  not  want  for  clothes  nor  victuals 
neither.*  Stock  was  melted  almost  to  tears  op 
finding  that  this  dirty  beegar-boy  was  Tommy 
Williams,  the  son  of  his  old  master.  He  blessed 
God  on  comparing  his  own  happy  condition 
with  that  of  this  poor  destitute  child,  but  be  was 
not  prouder  at  the  comparison ;  and  while  he 
was  thankful  for  his  own  ^oeperity,  he  pitied 
the  helpless  boy.  •  Where  have  you  been  living 
of  late  ?*  said  he  to  him,  *  fbr  I  understand  you 
all  went  home  to  vour  mother*s  friends.* — *  So 
we  did,  sir,'  said  the  boy,  *  but  they  are  grown 
tired  of  maintaining  us,  because  they  said  that 
mammy  spent  all  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  on  snuff  and  drams. 
And  so  thev  have  sent  us  back  to  this  place, 
which  is  daddy*s  parish.' 

*  And  where  do  you  live  here  7'  said  Mr.  Stock. 
*  O  sir,  we  are  all  put  into  the  parish  poor- 
house.' — *  And  does  your  mother  do  any  thing 
to  help  to  maintain  you  ?' — •  No,  sir,  fbr  mammy 
says  she  was  not  brought  up  to  work  like  poor 
folks,  and  she  would  rather  starve  than  spin  or 
knit ;  so  she  lies  a-bed  all  the  morning,  and  sends 
us  about  to  pick  up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  vic- 
tuals or  a  few  half-pence.* — *  And  have  you  any 
money  in  yonr  pocket  now  ?*— *  Yes,  sir,  I 
have  got  three  half-pence  which  I  have  begged 
to-day.* — *  Then,  as  you  were  so  very  hungry, 
how  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  that  baker*s 
over  the  way  ?* — *  Because,  sir,  I  was  going  to 
lay  it  out  in  tea  fbr  mammy,  for  I  never  lay  out 
a  farthing  for  myself.  Indeed  mammy  says 
she  toill  have  her  tea  twice  a-day  if  we  beg  or 
starve  for  it* — •  Can  you  read  my  boy  V  said 
Mr.  Stock : — *  A  little,  sir,  and  say  my  prayers 
too.' — *  And  can  you  say  your  catechism  V — *  I 
have  almost  forgotten  it  all,  sir,  though  I  re- 
member  something  about  honotning  my  father 
and  mother^  and  that  makes  me  still  carry  the 
halfpence  home  to  mammy  instead  of  buying 
cakes.* — *  Who  taught  you  these  good  things  ?' 
— *One  Jemmy  Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish 
'prentice  to  my  daddy.  He  taught  me  one 
question  out  of  the  catechism  every  night,  and 
always  made  me  say  my  prayers  to  Kim  before 
I  went  to  bed.  He  told  me  I  should  go  to  thrt 
wicked  place  if  I  did  not  fear  God,  so  I  am  still 
afraid  to  toll  lies  like  the  other  boys.  Poor 
Jemmy  gave  mo  a  piece  of  ginger  bread  every 
time  I  learnt  well ;  but  I  have  no  friend  now ; 
Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me,  though  mammy 
did  nothing  but  beat  him.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  much  moved  to  carry  on 
the  discourse  ;  he  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the  baker*8 
shop ;  as  they  walked  along  he  could  not  help 
repeating  aloud  a  verse  or  two  of  that  beautifiil 
hymn  so  deservedly  the  favourite  of  all  children 

*  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve. 
Yet  God  hath  pi  ven  mc  more ; 

*  For  I  have  food  while  others  starve, 

Or  beg  fhun  door  to  door.* 

The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  saying, 
•Why,  sir,  that*s  the  very  hymn  wHich  Jemmy 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  fbr  learning.*  Stock 
made  no  answer,  but  put  a  couple  of  threepenny 
loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  and  told 
him  to  call  on  him  again  at  such  a  time  in  the 
following  week. 
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How  Mr.  Stock  contrived  to  be  charitable  mthout 

any  expense. 

Stock  had  abundant  Bubject  for  meditation 
that  night.  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
the  boy.  While  be  was  carrying  on  his  trade 
upon  borrowed  money,  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  give  any  part  of  that  money  to  assist  the 
idle,  or  even  to  help  the  distressed.  *  I  must  be 
iust  /  said  he,  *  be^re  I  am  generous.*  Still  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  this  fine  boy  given  up  to  a 
certain  ruin.  He  did  not  think  it  safe  to  take 
nim  mto  his  shop  in  his  present  ignorant  un- 
Drincipled  state.  At  last  he  hit  upon  this 
thought :  I  work  for  myself  twelve  hours  in  the 
day.  Why  shall  I  not  work  one  hour  or  two 
for  this  boy  in  the  evening  ?  It  wii^  be  but  for 
a  year,  and  I  shall  then  have  more  right  to  do 
what  I  please.  My  money  will  then  be  my 
own,  I  shall  have  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  began  to  put  his  resolution  in  practice 
that  very  night,  sticking  to  his  old  notion  of 
not  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  to-day  ;  and  it  was  thought  he  owed  much 
of  his  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his  growth  in 
goodness,  to  this  little  saying :  *  I  am  young  and 
healthy,*  said  he,  *  one  hour*s  work  more  will  do 
me  no  harm ;  I  will  set  aside  all  I  get  by  these 
over-hours,  and  put  the  boy  to  school.  I  have 
not  only  no  right  to  punish  this  child  for  the 
sins  of  his  father,  but  I  consider  that  though 
God  hated  those  sins,  he  has  made  them  to  be 
instrumental  to  my  advancement* 

Tommy  Williams  called  at  the  time  appointed. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock*8  maid  had  made 
him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  old 
coat  of  her  master's.  Siie  had  also  knit  him  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit 
down  in  the  shqp,  while  he  fitted  him  with  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.  The  maid  having  washed 
and  dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  walked  along  with  him  lo  the  parish 
]xx)r- bouse  to  find  his  mother.  They  found  4ier 
dressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  the 
door,  whore  she  passed  most  of  her  time,  quar- 
relling with  half  a  dozen  women  as  idle  and  dirty 
as  herself.  When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat  and 
well-dressed,  she  fell  a  crying  for  joy.  She 
said  *  it  put  her  in  mind  of  old  times,  for  Tommy 
always  used  to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman.* — '  So 
much  the  worse,*  said  Mr.  Stock ;  *  if  you  hod 
not  begun  by  making  him  look  like  a  gentleman, 
yon  needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
like  a  beggar.*  '  Oh  Jem  !*  said  she,  (ror  though 
it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen  him,  she 
soon  recollected  him)  *■  fine  times  for  you !  set  a 
beggar  on  horseback — ^you  know  the  proverb. 
I  shall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out 
and  exposing  me  to  you.' 

Instead  of  entering  into  any  dispute  with  this 
bad  woman,  or  praismg  himself  at  her  expense ; 
instead  of  puttmg  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the 
bad  use  she  had  made  of  her  prosperity,  he 
mildly  said  to  her, — *  Mrs.  Williams  I  am  soiry 
for  your  misfortunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you 
of  part  of  your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off 
your  hands.  I  will  give  him  a  year*8  board  and 
icbooling,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what  he 
s  fit  for.    I  will  promise  nothing,  but  if  the 


boy  turns  out  well,  I  will  never  forsake  him 
I  shall  make  but  one  bargain  with  you,  which 
is,  that  he  must  not  come  to  this  place  to  be&> 
'  all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  he  keep, 
company  wiUi  these  pilfering  idle  children. 
You  are  welcome  to  go  and  see  him  when  you 
please,  but  here  he  must  not  come.* 

The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a  crying,  say- 
ing, ^  she  should  lose  her  poor  dear  Tommy  for 
ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  her  the  money  he 
intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  oould 
do  so  well  by  him  as  his  own  mother.*  The 
truth  was,  she  wanted  to  get  these  new  clothes, 
into  her  clutches,  which  would  all  have  been 
pawned  at  the  dram-shop  befbre  the  week  was 
out  This  Mr.  Stock  well  knew.  From  crying 
she  fell  to  scolding  and  swearing.  She  told  him 
he  was  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  lo 
make  a  child  despise  his  own  mother  because 
she  was  .  poor.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
she  would  not  part  from  him ;  she  said  she  hated 
your  godly  people,  they  had  no  bowels  of  com- 
passion, but  tried  to  set  men,  women,  and  c:hil- 
dren  against  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his  patience,  and 
for  one  moment  a  thought  came  across  him,  to 
strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes,  and  leave 
him  to  his  unnatural  mother.    *  Why,*  said  he, 

*  should  I  work  over-hours,  and  wear  oat  my 
strength  for  this  wicked  woman  7*  But  soon  he 
checked  this  thoug^ht,  by  reflecting  on  the  pa- 
tience and  long-suneringofGod  with  rebellious 
sinners.  This  cured  his  anger  in  a  moment, 
and  he  mildly  reasoned  with  her  on  the  folly 
and  blindness  in  opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  the  neighbours  who  stood  by  said, 

*  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy  !  but  some 
people  were  born  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Mr. 
Stock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child,  be  should 
have  him  soon  enough.*  Mrs.  Williams  now 
began  to  be  frightened  lest  Mr.  Stock  should 
take  the  woman  at  her  word,  and  sullenly  con- 
sented to  let  the  boy  go,  from  envy  and  malice, 
not  from  prudence  and  gratitude ;  and  Tommy 
was  sent  to  schopl  that  very  night,  his  mother 
crying  and  roaring  instead  of  thanking  God  for 
such  a  blessing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  very  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  work- 
men. By  the  by  it  was  that  very  young  fellow 
who  was  reformed  by  Stock's  good  example, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  who  used  to 
sing  psalms  with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
when  they  got  out  of  the  way  of  WiUiams^s 
junketing.  Will  comin?  home  early  one  even- 
ing was  surprised  to  find  his  master  at  work  by 
himself,  long  after  the  usual  time.  He  begged 
S3  heartily  to  know  the  reason,  that  Stock  owned 
the  truth.  Will  was  so  struck  with  this  piece 
of  kindness,  that  he  snatched  up  a  last,  crying 
cut,  *  Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work  by  your- 
self however  ;  we  will  go  snacks  in  maintaining 
Tommy  :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will  Simp- 
s.>n  was  idling  about  when  his  master  waB  work- 
ing for  charity.*  This  made  the  hour  pass 
cheerfully,  and  doubled  the  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Stock,  by  God's  bless- 
ing on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear  of  the 
world.  He  now  paid  off  his  creditors,  but  he 
never  forgot  his  obligation  to  them,  and  found 
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many  opporturiiies  of  showing  kindness  to 
theoi,  and  to  their  cJiildron  afler  them.  He  now 
cast  about  for  a  proper  wife,  and  as  he  was 
(bought  a  prosperous  man,  and  was  very  wnl 
*  looking  besides,  most  of  the  smart  girls  of  the 
pla^,  with  their  tawdry  finery,  used  to  be  often 
parading  before  the  shop,  and  would  even  go  to 
diorch  in  order  to  put  -themselves  in  his  way. 
Bat  Mr.  Stock  when  he  went  to  church,  had 
other  things  in  bis  head ;  and  if  ever  he  thought 
aboat  these  gay  damsels  at  all,  it  was  with  con. 
corn  in  seeing  them  so  improperly  tricked  out, 
so  that  the  very  means  they  took  to  please  him 
made  him  dislike  them. 

Tliere  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman 
of  excellent  character,  and  very  modest  appear- 
ance.  He  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was 
employed  night  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  aged, 
widowed  mother,  who  was  both  lame  and  blind. 
This  good  girl  was  indeed  almost  literally  eyes 
a:id  l^t  to  her  helpless  parent,  and  Mr.  Stock 
used  to  see  hor,  through  the  little  casement  win- 
iow,  lifling  her  up,  and  feeding  with  a  tender- 
oea  which  greatly  raised  his  esteem  for  her. 
He  uaed  to  tell  Will  Simpson,  as  they  sat  at 
work,  that  such  a  dutiful  daughter  could  hardly 
help  to  make  a  faithful  wife.  He  bad  not,  bow- 
ever,  the  heart  to  try  to  draw  her  off  from  her 
care  €>f  her  eick  mother.  The  poor  woman  de- 
clined very  fiist  Betsy  was  much  employed  in 
reading  or  praying  by  her,  while  she  was  awake, 
and  passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  while  she 
FJept,  in  doing  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order 
%9  sapi^y  her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies 
which  their  poor  pittance  could  not  a£^d,  while 
fhe  herself  lived  on  a  crust. 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  have  little 
je  ootbing  after  her  mother*s  death,  as  she  had 
3Dly  a  life  income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  tanner,  had  offered  him  two  hun- 
ired  pounds  with  his  daughter  Nancy ;  but  he 
was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  not  in  this  case  an 
<^ipartnnity  of  resisting  his  natural  bias,  which 
rather  lay  on  the  side  of  loving  money  :  *  For,* 
said  he,  *  patting  principle  and  putting  affection 
oni  of  tb3  question,  I  shall  do  a  more  prudent 
thing^  by  marrying  Betsy  West,  w)ni  will  con- 
tsna  to  her  station,  and  is  a  religious,  humble, 
mdastrioas  girl,  without  a  shilling,  than  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect  my 
fkoiiij  and  fill  my  house  with  company,  though 
abs  should  have  twice  the  fortune  which  Nancy 
Thompson  would  bring.* 

At  length  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  released 
from  all  her  sufferings.    At  a  proper  time  Mr. 
Stock  propo3cd  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  ac- 
cepted.    Ail  the^isappointed  girls  in  the  town 
wuodered  what  any  biDdy  could  like  in  such  a 
^wdj  as  that.     Had  the  man  no  eyes  7     They 
thought  Mr.  Stock  had  had  more  taste.    Oh ! 
bov  did  it  provoke  all  the  vain  idle  things  to 
fi^rwf^    that  staying  at  home,  dressing  plainly, 
serving' God,  and  nursing  a  blind  mother,  should 
ia    that  for   Betsy  West,  which  all  their  con- 
L^irazkccs,  flaunting,  and  dancing,  could  not  do 
foz  them. 

IC-9  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  meet- 

.r^Z  vv-ith  a  good  wife  in  Betsy,  as  indeed  those 

n,  '.^  /narry  on  right  grounds  seldom  are.    But 

,   seTi^io.is  l)«rsons  will,  lor  the  sake  of  monc?, 

I.  0 


choose  partners  ibr  life  who  have  no  religion,  dc 
not  let  them  complain  that  they  are  unhappy  ; 
they  might  have  known  that  be&rehand 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  taken  home  to 
Stock*s  house  and  bound  apprentice.  He  was 
always  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mother ;  and 
every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  his  mac(iet, 
gave  him  for  learning  a  chapter,  he  would  save 
to  boy  a  bit  of  tea  and  sugar  for  her.  When  the 
other  boys  laughed  at  him  for  being  so  foolish 
as  to  d^ny  himself  cakes  and  apples  to  give  his 
money  to  her  who  was  so  bad  a  woman,  h 
would  answer,  *  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is  my 
mother  for  all  that' 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change  in 
this  boy,  who  turned  oat  a  very  good  youtli.  He 
resolved,  aft  God  should  prosper  him,  that  he 
would  try  to  soatch  other  helpless  creatures  from 
sin  and  ruin.  *  For,'  said  he,  *  it  is  owing  to 
Grod's  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  my  good 
minister  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  the  broad  way  of  destruction.* — He 
still  gave  God  the  glory  of  every  thing  he  did 
aright :  and  when  Will  Simpson  one  day  said  to 
him,  *  Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  yon 
are.'  *  Hold,  William,'  answered  he  gravely,  *  I 
once  read  in  a  book,  that  the  devil  is  willing 
enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good  actions,  if 
he  can  but  make  us  proud  of  them.' 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Stock's  fellow  'prentice.  So  next 
month  you  may  expect  a  full  account  of  the 
many  tricks  and  frolics  of  idle  Jack  -Brown 


PART  III. 

Some  account  ofthefrolicB  of  idle  Jack  Brown. 

You  phall  now  hear  what  befel  idle  Jack 
Brown,  who,  being  a  farmer's  son,  had  many 
advantages  to  begin  life  with.  But  he  who 
wants  prudence  may  be  said  to  want  every 
thing,  biecause  he  turns  all  his  advantages  to  nc 
account 

Jack  Brown  was  just  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  died  in  that  terrible  drunken 
fit  at  the  Grayhound.  You  know  already  how 
Stock  succeeded  to  his  master's  business,  and 
prospered  in  it  Jack  wished  very  much  to  en. 
ter  into  partnership  with  him.  His  father  and 
mother  too  were  desirous  of  it,  and  offered  to 
advance  a  hundred  pounds  with  him.  Here  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  character !  The  old 
farmer,  with  all  his  covetousness,  was  eager  to 
get  his  son  into  partnership  with  Stock,  though 
the  latter  was  not  worth  a  shilling ;  and  even 
Jack's  mother,  with  all  her  pride,  was  eager  fbt 
it,  for  they  had  both  senso  enough  to  see  it 
would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The  father  knew 
that  Stock  would  look  to  the  main  chance ;  and 
the  mother  that  he  would  take  the  labouring  oar, 
and  so  her  darling  would  have  little  to  do.  The 
ruling  passion  operated  in  both.  One  paront 
wished  to  secure  to  the  son  n'  life  of  pleasure, 
the  other  a  profitable  trade.  Both  were  equally 
indifferent  to  whatever  related  to  his  etornu 
good. 

Stock,  however,  young  as  he  was,  was  too  old 
i  a  bird  *o  be  caught  w\th  chaff.    H*s  wisdom 


tio 
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«raa  an  ovcrrhatch  for  their  canning.  He  had 
a  kindness  for  Brown,  bat  would  on  no  accoant 
enter  into  business  with  him. — *  One  of  these 
three  Uiings,*  said  he,  *■  I  am  sure  will  happen 
*  if  I  do;  he  will  either  hurt  my  principles,  my 
character,  or  my  trade ;  perhaps  all.*  And  here 
by-the.by,  let  me  drop  a  hint  to  other  youn^ 
men  who  arc  about  to  enter  into  partnership. 
Let  them  not  do  that  in  haste  which  they  may 
repent  at  leisure.  Next  to  marriage  it  is  a  tie 
the  hardest  to  break ;  and  next  to  that  it  is  an 
engagement  which  ought  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  most  caution.  Many  things  go  to  the  making 
such  a  connexion  suitable,  safe,  and  pleasant — 
There  is  many  a  rich  merchant  need  not  be 
above  taking  a  hint  in  this  respect,  from  James 
Stock  the  shoemaker. 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  lo  part  from  him  ; 
indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  look  out  for  business, 
so  he  offered  Stock  to  work  with  him  as  a  jour- 
neyman, but  this  he  also  mildly  refused.  It  hurt 
his  good-nature  to  do  so ;  but  he  reflected  that  a 
young  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  must  not  only  be  good-natured,  he  must 
be  prudent  also.  '  I  am  resolved,*  said  he,  *  to 
employ  none  but  the  most  sober,  regular  young 
men  I  can  get    Evil  oommanications  corrupt 

Sood  manners,  and  I  should  be  answerable  for 
D  the  disorders  of  my  house,  if  I  knowingly 
took  a  wild  drinking  young  fellow  into  it  That 
which  might  be  kindness  to  one,  would  be  in- 
justice to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.* 
Brown's  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
■he  heard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as  to 
make  this  offer. — She  valued  herself  on  being 
proud,  for  she  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing. 
Poor  wc  man  I  She  did  not  know  that  it  is  the 
meanest  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  her  igno- 
rance which  made  het  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case. — *  You  mean-spirited  rascal,*  said  she  to 
Jack,  ^  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as 
well  as  I  love  you,  than  see  yon  disgrace  your 
Ifamily  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the  parish 
apprentice.'  She  forgot  already  what  pains  shn 
■  had  taken  about  the  partnership,  but  pride  and 
passion  have  bad  memories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Stock, 
or  to  see  her  son  make  a  fijrure.  She  raised 
every  shilling  she  could  get  from  her  husband, 
and  all  she  could  crib  from  the  dairy  to  set  up 
Jack  in  a  showy  way.  So  the  very  next  market 
day  she  came  herself^  and  took  for  him  the  new 
wqite  house,  with  the  two  little  sash  windows 
painted  blue,  and  blue  posts  before  the  door.  It 
is  that  house  which  has  the  old  cross  I'ust  before 
it,  as  you  turn  down  between  the  church  and 
the  Grayhound.  Its  beidg  so  near  the  church 
to  be  sure  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack,  but 
its  being  so  near  the  Grayhound  was,  and  so 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other  it  was  to  be 
Aure  no  bad  situation ;  but  what  weighed  most 
with  the  mother  was,  that  it  was  a  much  more 
showy  shop  than  Stock*B ;  and  the  house,  though 
not  half  so  convenient,  was  far  more  smart 

In  order  to  draw  custom,  his  foolish  mother 
advised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours  just  at 
first ;  to  buy  ordinary  but  showy  goods,  and  to 
drnploy  cheap  workmen.  In  short  she  charged 
hioi  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ruin  his  M 


comrade  Stock.  Indeed  she  always  thottgbt 
with  double  satisfaction  of  Jack's  prosperity, 
by  a  use  she  always  joined  to  H  the  hope  that 
hu  success  would  be  the  ruin  of  Stock,  for  sh» 
owned  it  would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  bring 
(hat  proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  broad.  Sho 
did  not  understand,  for  her  part^  why  such  beg'- 
gars  must  become  tradesmen ;  it  was  making-  a 
velvet  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

Stock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  set 
of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  squaie 
his  own  behaviour  to  others  by  theirs  to  him. 
He  seldom  asked  himself  what  he  should  like  to 
to  do:  but  he  had  a  mighty  way  of  saying,  I 
wonder  now  what  is  my  duty  to  do  ? — And  when 
he  was  once  clear  in  that  matter  he  generally 
did  it,  always  begging  God's  blessing  and  direc- 
tion. So  instead  of  setting  Brown  at  defiance ; 
instead  of  all  that  vulgar  selfishness,  of  catch 
he  that  catoh  can — and  two  of  a  trade  can  never 
agree— ^e  resolved  to  be  friendly  towards  him. 
Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh  against  Brown 
for  mailing  his  house  so  fine,  he  was  sorry  for 
him,  because  he  feared  he  would  never  be  able 
to  pay  such  a  rent  He  very  kindly  called  upon 
him,  told  him  there  was  business  enough  for 
them  both,  and  g^ve  him  many  useful  hinte  for 
his  going  on.  He  warned  him  to  go  oflener  to 
church  and  seldomer  to  the  Grayhound:  put 
him  in  mind  how  following  the  one  and  forsak- 
ing  the  other  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  poor 
master,  and  added  the  following 

ADVICX  TO  TOaNG  TRADESMEN. 

Buy  the  best  goods ;  cut  the  work  out  yourself 
let  the  eye  of  the  master  be  every  where  ;  employ 
the  soberest  men ;  avoid  all  the  low  deceits  of 
trade  ;  never  lower  the  credit  of  another  to  rai9€ 
your  own  ;  make  short  payments ;  keep  exact  ac^ 
counts  ;  avoid  idle  company^  and  be  very  strict 
to  your  tfford. 

For  a  short  time  things  went  on  swimmingly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  The  shop  Was 
well  situated  for  gossip;  and  every  one  who 
had  something  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do  waa 
welcome.  SSipry  idle  story  was  first  spread,  and 
every  idle  sing  first  sung,  in  Brown's  shop. 
Every  customer  who  came  to  be  measured  was 

E remised  that  his  shoes  should  be  done  first, 
tut  the  misfortune  was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day 
the  same  promise  was  made  to  all ,  so  that  nine- 
teen were  disappointed,  and  of  coarse  affronted. 
He  never  said  no  to  any  one.  It  is  indeed  a 
word  which  it  requires  some  honesty  to  pro- 
nounce.  By  all  these  false  promises  he  was 
thought  the  most  obliging  fellow  that  ever  made 
a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the  principle  of 
underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  the 
cheap  shop.  And  it  was  agreed  among  all  the 
young  and  giddy,  that  he  would  beat  Stock  hoi . 
low,  and  that  the  old  shop  would  soon  be  knock- 
ed  up. 

AUitnot  gold  that  glittsm. 

After  a  few  months,  however,  folks  began  to 
be  not  quite  so  fond  of  the  cheap  shop;  one 
found  oat  that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  that 
the  work  was  slight  Those  who  liked  sabstan. 
tia]  goods  went  all  of  them  to  Stock*s»  for  they 
said  Brown*s  heel  taps  did  not  last  a  week;  Him 
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Bew  boots  let  in  water ;  and  they  believed  he 
made  hie  eoles  of  brown  paper.  Besides,  it  was 
Uraoi^t  by  most,  that  this  promising^  all,  and 
keefnsF  hie  word  with  none,  hurt  his  bosindfis 
ts  modi  as  any  thing.  Indeed,  I  question,  pat- 
ting religion  out  of  the  question,  if  lying  ever 
answers,  even  in  a  political  view. 

Itrown  had  what  is  commonly  called  g0od 
ktart ;  that  is,  he  had  a  thoughtless  good  nature, 
and  a  sort  of  feeling  for  the  moment  which  made 
him  Tery  sorry  when  others  were  in  trouble. 
Bat  he  was  not  apt  to  put  himself  to  any  incon- 
nenience,  nor  go  a  step  out  of  his  way,  nor  five 
op  any  pleasure  to  serve  the  best  friend  he  had. 
He  loved /vn;  and  those  who  do  should  always 
see  that  it  be  harmless,  and  that  they  do  not  give 
Qp  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.  I  am  not  goin? 
to  any  a  word  against  innocent  merriment  I 
like  It  myselC  But  what  the  proverb  says  of 
fold,  may  be  said  of  mirth ;  it  may  be  bought 
too  dear.  If  a  young  man  finds  that  what  he 
(anciee  is  a  good  joke  may  possibly  offend  God, 
hart  bis  neighbour,  afflict  his  parent,  or  make  a 
modest  zirl  blush,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  is 
ooClbn,  bat  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
ilone. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had, 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any 
thing.  He  was  so  good-natured  indeed,  that  he 
■ever  in  his  life  refused  to  make  one  of  a 
jolly  set ;  but  he  was  not  good-natured  enough 
to  ooQsider  that  those  men  whom  he  kept  up  all 
night  roaring  and  laughing,  had  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  who  had  liUle  to  eat,  and  less  to 
wear,  because  they  were  keeping  up  the  charac 
Wt  of  merry  fellows,  and  good  hearts  at  the  pub- 
lic boose. 

Tfu  Mountebank. 

One  day  he  saw  his  father's  plough-boy  come 
gaBoping  up  to  the  door  in  great  haste.  This 
boy  bxooght  Brown  word  that  his  mother  was 
daageroufily  ill,  and  that  his  father  had  sent  his 
awn  beet  bay  mare  Smiler,  that  his  son  might 
ioee  no  lime,  but  set  out  directly  to  sco  his  mo- 
tber  before  she  died.  Jack  burst  into  tears,  la- 
mented the  danger  of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all 
thepeople  in  the  shop  extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  boy  directly,  with  a  message 
that  be  would  follow  him  in  half  an  hour,  as 
•ooQ  aa  the  mare  had  baited :  for  he  well  knew 
t**^g  his  father  would  not  thank  him  for  any 
ha«te  he  might  make  if  Smiler  was  hurt. 

Jack  accordingly  set  off,  and  rode  with  such 
speed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and 
Scniler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait.     They  stop- 
ped at  the  Star :  unluckily  it  was  fair- day,  and 
MS  he  was  walking  about  while  Smiler  was  eat- 
m^  her  oats,  a  bill  was  put  into  his  hand  setting 
forth,  that  on  the  stage  opposite  the  Globe  a  moun- 
tebank was  showing  away,  and  his  Andrew  per- 
fornung  the  finest  tricks  that  ever  were  seen. 
He   read — he  stood  still — ^he  went  on — *  It  will 
tiot  bonder  me,'  says  he ;  '  Smiler  must  rest ;  and 
I  abali  see  my  poor  dear  mother  quite  as  soon 
tf  X  just  take  a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping  at  the 

Star  • 

T'he  tricks  were  so  merry  that  the  time  seem- 
ed ebort,  and  when  they  were  over  he  could  not 
going  into  the  Globe  and  treating  these 


choice  spirits  with  a  bow.  of  punch.  Just  aa 
they  were  taking  the  last  glass  Jack  (happened 
to  say  that  he  was  the  best  fives  player  in  the 
country.    *That  is  lucky,'  said  the  Andrexw 

*  fer  there  is  a  famoua  match  now  playing  in  the  * 
court,  and  yon  may  never  again  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  show  your  skill.'  Brown  declared 

*  he  could  not  stay,  for  that  he  had  left  his  horse 
at  the  Star,  and  mustset  off  on  urgent  business.' 
They  now  all  pretended  to  call  his  skill  in  ques- 
tion. This  roused  his  pride,  and  he  thought 
another  half  hour  could  break  no  squares.  Smi- 
ler'had  now  had  a  good  feed  of  corn,  and  he 
would  only  have  to  push  her  on  a  little  more ; 
so  to  it  he  went 

He  won  the  first  game.  This  spurred  him 
on ;  and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  they  could 
not  see  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was  called  fer 
from  the  winner.  Wagers  and  bets  now  drained 
Brown  not  only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won, 
but  of  all  he  had  in  his  pocket,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  the  house  where 
his  horse  was,  to  borrow  enough  to  discharge 
his  reckoning  at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear  mother 
to  his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  order 
Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The  landlord  express- 
ed  much  surprise  at  seeing  him,  and  the  ostler 
declared  there  was  no  Smiler  there ;  that  he  had 
been  rode  off  above  two  hours  ago  by  the  merry 
Andrew,  who  said  he  come  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and  to 
pay  for  his  feed.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
neatest  tricks  the  Andrew  ever  performed,  for 
he  made  such  a  clean  conveyance  of  Smiler, 
that  neither  Jack  nor  his  father  ever  keard  of 
her  again. 

It  was  nieht :  no  one  could  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or  two 
befere  an  advertisement  could  be  drawn  up  for 
apprehending  the  horse-stealer.  Jack  had  some 
doubts  whether  he  should  go  on  or  return  back. 
He  knew  that  though  his  lather  might  fear  hia 
wife  most,  yet  he  loved  Smiler  best.  At  length 
he  took  that  courage  from  a  glass  of  brandy 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken  from  a  hearty  re- 
pentance, and  he  resolved  to  pur6ue  his  journey. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  watch  and  silver 
buckles  in  pawn  fer  a  little  old  hack  which  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  would  hardly 
trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

He  knocked  at  his  fether's  door  about  five  in 
the  morning.  The  family  were  all  up. — He 
asked  the  boy  who  opened  the  door  how  his 
mother  was  7  *  She  Is  dead,*  said  the  boy ;  *  she 
died  yesterday  afternoon.'  Here  Jack's  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  cried  aloud,  partly  fVom  grie^ 
but  more  from  the  reproaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, fer  he  feund  by  computing  the  hours, 
that  had  he  come  straight  on,  he  should  have 
been  in  time  to  receive  his  mother's  biesing. 

The  fermer  now  came  from  within,  *  I  hear 
Smiler*s  step.  Is  Jack  come  7' — •  Yes,  fether,' 
said  Jack,  m  a  low  voice.  •Then,'  cried  the 
fermer,  •  run  every  man  and  boy  of  you  and 
take  care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  do  thou  go  and 
rub  her  down ;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  gfod 
feed  of  corn.  Be  sore  walk  her  about  that  she 
may  not  Cfeitch  cold.'    Young  Brown  came  in. 
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Aje  70a  not  an  undutiful  dog?  Baid  the  father; 
*  70a  might  have  been  here  tvrelve  hours  ago. 
Yoar  mother  could  not  die  in  peace  without  see* 
ing  70a.  She  said  it  was  craei  return  for  all 
her  fondness  that  70tt  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her ;  but  it  was  aiwa78  so,  for  she 
had  wronged  her  other  children  to  help  70u,  and 
this  was  her  reward.*  Brown  sobbed  out  a  few 
words,  but  his  father  replied,  *  Never  cr7  Jack, 
for  the  bo7  told  me  that  it  was  out  of  regard  &r 
Smiler,  that  70U  wefe  not  hero  as  soon  as  he 
was ;  and  if  Hwas  7onr  over  care  of  her,  wh7 
there's  no  great  harm  done.  Yon  could  not 
have  saved  7onr  poor  mother,  and  70U  might 
have  hurt  the  mare.'  Here  Jack's  double  guilt 
flew  into  his  fiice.  He  knew  that  bis  father  was 
ver7  covetous,  and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
his  wife ;  and  also  that  his  own  unkindness  to 
her  had  been  forgiven  b7  him  out  of  love  to  the 
kicrse ;  but'  to  break  to  him  how  ho  had  loet  that 
aorse  through  bis  own  fi>ll7  and  want  of  feeling, 
was  more  than  Jack  had  courage  to  do.  The 
old  man,  however,  soon  got  at  the  truth,  and  no 
words  can  describe  his  fbr7.  Forgetting  that 
his  wife  la7  dead  above  stairs,  he  abused  his  son 
in  a  wa7  not  fit  to  be  repeated ;  and  though  his 
covetousness  had  just  before  found  an  exeuse 
for  a  favourite  son  neglecting  to  visit  a  dving 
parent,  7et  he  now  vented  his  rage  against  Jack 
as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he  would  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his  face 
again.  ' 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mother's 
funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ;  nor 
would  his  father  advance  even  the  little  mone7 
which  was  needful  to  redeem  his  things  at  the 
8lar.  He  had  now  no  fond  mother  to  assist 
him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return  home  on  his 
borrowed  hack,  full  of  grief.  He  had  the  added 
mortification  of  knowing,  that  he  had  also  lost 
b7  his  foll7  a  little  hoard  of  mono7  which  his 
mother  had  saved  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  own  town  he 
found  that  the  stor7  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew 
had  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  was  thought  a 
very  good  joke  at  the  Gra7hound.  He  soon  re. 
covered  his  spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  horse, 
but  as  to  his  behkviour  i0  his  d7ing  mother  it 
troubled  him  at  times  to  the  last  da7  of  his  life, 
though  he  did  all  he  could  to  forget  it  He  did 
not  however  go  on  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  en- 
grage  in  one  frolic  the  less  for  what  had  passed 
:tt  the  Globe ;  his  good  heart  continaall7  betra7- 
cj  him  into  acts  of  levit7  and  vanit7. 

Jack  began  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
that  pf overb.  Keep  your  ehop  and  your  ehop  wUl 
keep  you.  He  had  neglected  his  customers,  and 
the7  forsook  him.  Quarter«da7  came  round; 
there  was  much  to  pay  and  little  to  receive.  He 
owed  two  years'  rent  His  was  in  arrears  to  his 
men  for  wages.  He  bad  a  lone  account  with 
his  currier.  It  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father. 
H0  had  now  no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only 
true  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  had  helped 
him  out  of  many  petty  scrapes,  but  ha  knew 
Stock  would  advance  no  money  in  so  hopeless  a 
case.  Duns  came  fast  about  Urn*  He  named  a 
speedy  day  for  payment ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  put  off  to 
a  little  distance,  he  forgot  every  promise,  wa«  n" 


merry  as  ever,  and  run  the  same  round  of 
thoughtless  gaiety.  Whenever  he  was  in  troo* 
bio  Stock  did  not  shao  him,  because  that  was 
the  moment  to  throw  in  a  little  good  advice.  He 
one  day  asked  him  if  he  always  intended  to  gc 
on  in  this  course  7'  *No,  said  he,  *  I  am  re 
solved  by  and  by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  g* 
to  church.  Why  I  am  but  &ve  and  twenty 
man,  I  am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to  live 
long ;  I  can  repent,  and  grow  melancholy  and 
good  at  any  time.' 

'  Oh  Jack  1'  said  Stock,  ^  don't  cheat  thy  sell 
with  that  false  hope.  What  thou  dost  intend  to 
do^  do  quickly.  Did'st  thou  never  read  about 
the  heart  growing  hardened  by  long  indulgence 
in  sin  ?  Soma  folk,  who  pretend  to  mean  well, 
show  that  they  mean  nothing  at  all,  by  never 
beginning  to  put  their  good  resolutions  into 
practice ;  which  mado  a  wise  man  once  say, 
that  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  We 
cannot  repent  when  we  please.  It  is  the  good- 
neat  of  God  which  Uadeth  us  to  repentance,^ 

*  I  am  sure,*  replied  Jack, '  I  am  no  one's  ene^ 
my  but  my  own.' 

*  It  is  as  feolish,'  said  Stock,  *  to  say  a  bad 
man  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
good  man  is  no  one's  friend  but  his  own.  There 
IS  no  such  neutral  character.  A  bad  man  cor. 
rnpts  or  offends  all  within  reach  of  his  example, 
juat  as  a  good  man  benefits  or  instructs  all  witb- 
m  the  sphere  of  his  influence.  And  there  is  no 
time  when  we  can  say  that  this  transmitted  good 
and  evil  will  end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  punish^ 
ed  fer  sins  he  never  committed  himself,  if  Ue 
has  been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  surely  as 
a  saint  will  bs  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  for  the  virtoes 
and  good  actions  of  all  those  who  are  made 
better  by  his  instruction,  his  example,  or  his 
writings.' 

Micbaelmis-dav  was  at  hand.  The  landlord 
declared  he  would  bo  put  off  no  longer,  but 
would  setza  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid  him  on 
that  day,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable  sum  duo 
to  him  fer  leather.  Brown  at  last  began  to  bo 
frightened.  He  applied  to  Stock  to  be  bound 
for  him.  This,  Stock  flatly  refused.  Brown 
now  began  to  dread  the  horrors  of  a  jiii,  and 
really  seemed  so  very  contrite,  and  mado  so  ma., 
ny  vows  and  promises  of  amendment,  that  at 
length  Stock  was  prevailed  on,  together  witli 
two  or  three  of  Brown's  other  friends,  to  advance 
each  a  small  sum  of  money  to  quiet  the  landlord. 
Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  them  every 
part  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  guided  in  future  by 
their  advice,  declaring  that  he  would  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's  example,  as 
well  as  his  direction  in  every  thing. 

Stock's  good  nature  was  at  length  wrought 
upon,  and  he  raised  the  money.  The  truth  i?, 
he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeply 
Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfully  set  out  on 
the  ^ery  quarter-day  to  a  town  at  some  distance, 
to  carry  his  landlord  this  money,  raised  by  the 
imprudent  kindness  of  his  friend.  At  his  de. 
parture  Stock  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  story 
of  Smiler  and  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  he  pro 
mised  of  his  own  head  that  he  would  not  even 
call  at  a  public  house  till  he  had  paid  tlie 
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lie  was  &s  good  as  his  word.  He  very  <ri- 
amphajitly  passed  by  several.  He  stopped  a 
liUlo  oncier  the  window  of  one  where  the  sounds 
of  oiorriineDt  and  loud  laughter  caught  his  ear. 
At  anothei  ho  heard  the  enticiog  notes  of  a  fiddle 
and  the  light  heels  of  the  merry  dancers.  Here 
his  heart  had  well  nigh  failed  him,  but  the  dread 
of  a  jail  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  be  feared 
almost  as  much,  Mr.  Stock's  anger  on  the  other, 
sparred  him  on ;  and  he  valued  himself  not  a 
little  at  having  got  the  better  of  this  temptation. 
He  lelt  quite  happy  when  he  found  he  had 
reached  the  door  of  his  landlord  without  haying 
yielded  to  ooe  idle  inclination. 

Hie  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who  open- 
ed Ml  said  her  master  was  not  at  home.  *  I  am 
sorrjr  ibr  il,*  said  he,  strutting  about ;  and  with 
a  boosting  air  he  took  out  his  money.  *  I  want 
to  pay  him  my  rent :  he  needed  not  to  have  been 
afimid  of  ««.*  The  servant,  who  knew  her  mas- 
ter was  very  much  afraid  of  him,  desired  him  to 
walk  in.  Cot  her  master  would  be  at  home  in  half 
an  hoar.  *  I  will  call  again,*  said  he ;  *  but  no, 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better :  I 
shall  be  at  the  Blue  Posts.'  While  he  had  been 
talking  he  took  care  to  open  his  black  leather 
case,  and  Co  display  the  bank  bills  to  the  servant, 
and  then,  in  a  swaggering  way,  he  put  up  his 
oKNiey  and  marched  oS*  to  the  Blue  Posts. 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his  own 
resolution,  and  having  tendered  the  money,  and 
being  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the 
Undbrd*s  own  &ult  and  not  his  that  it  was  not 
paid,  he  went  to  refresh  himself  at  the  Blue 
Posts.  In  a  barn  belonging  to  Uvis  public  house 
a  set  of  strollers  were  just  going  to  perform  some 
of  that  sing-song  ribaldry  by  which  our  villages 
are  eomipCed,  the  laws  broken,  and  that  money 
drawn  from  the  poor  for  pleanure,  which  is 
wanted  by  their  families  for  bread.  The  name 
of  the  last  now  song  which  made  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment, made  him  think  himself  in  high 
Inck,  that  he  slfiuld  have  just  that  half  hour  to 
spars.  Hb  went  into  the  bam,  but  was  too  much 
delighted  with  the  actor,  who  sung  his  favourite 
song,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer.  He  leaped  out 
3f  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the  two  raggeid  blan- 
kets  which  served  for  a  curtain.  He  sung  so 
much  better  than  the  actors  themselves,  that 
ibttj  praised  and  admired  him  to  a  degree  which 
awakened  all  his  vanity.  He  was  so  mtoxicated 
with  their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than 
ill  vita  them  all  to  supper,  an  invitation  which 
ibey  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  appoint- 
ment  with  his  landlord ;  but  the  half  hour  was 
lon^  since  past  by.  *  And  so,*  says  he,  *  as  I 
know  he  is  a  mean  curmudgeon,  who  goes  to 
bed  by  daylight  to  save  candles,  it  will  be  too 
Late  to  speak  with  him  to-night;  besides,  let 
him  call  upon  me ;  it  is  his  business  and  not 
taine.  I  lefl  word  where  I  was  to  be  found ;  the 
jnanej  is  ready,  and  if  I  don't  pay  him  ta-night, 
I  can  do  it  before  breakfast* 

By  the  time  the^te  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
scppes  was  ready.  There  never  was  a  more 
foIly  evening.  Ale  and  punch  were  as  plenty 
as  vk'ater.  The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  fellow 
woM  lasting  them ;  and  as  they  wanted  victuals, 
afsd   he  wanted  flattery,  the  business  was  soon 


settled.  They  ate,  and  Brown  sung  They 
pretended  to  be  in  raptures.  Singing  promoted 
drinking,  and  every  fresh  glass  produced  a  song 
or  a  story  still  more  merry  than  the  former 
Before  morning,  the  players,  who  were  engaged 
to  act  in  another  barn  a  dozen  miles  off,  stole 
away  quietly.  Brown  having  dropt  asleep  they 
lefl  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As  to  him 
his  dreams  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  the 
house  being  quite  still,  he  slept  comfortably  till 
morning. 

As  soon  as  be  had  breakfasted,  the  business 
of  the  night  before  popped  into  his  head.  He 
set  qS  once  more  to  his  landk>rd*s  in  high  spirits, 
gaily  singing  by  the  way,  scraps  of  all  the  tunes 
he  had  picked  up  the  night  before  from  his  new 
friends.  The  landlord  opened  the  door  himself^ 
and  reproached  him  with  bo  small  surliness  for 
not  having  kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening 
before,  adding,  that  he  supposed  he  was  come 
now  with  some  more  of  his  shallow  excuses. 
Brown  put  on  all  that  haughtiness  which  is  com- 
mon to  people  who  being  generally  apt  to  be  in 
the  wronff,  happen  to  catch  themselves  doing  a 
right  action;  be  looked  big,  as  some  sort  of 
people  do  when  they  have  money  to  pay.  *  You 
need  not  have  been  so  anxious  about  your  mo- 
ney,' said  he,  *  I  was  not  going  to  break  or  run 
away.*  The  landlord  well  knew  thi^  was  the 
common  language  of  those  who  are  rea^y  to  dc 
both.  Brown  haughtily  added,  *  You  shall  see 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word ;  give  me  a  receipt' 
The  landlord  had  it  ready  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  black 
leathern  case  in  which  the  bills  were ;  he  folt, 
he  searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then 
the  other ;  then  both  waistcoat  pockets,  but  no 
leather  case  could  he  find.  He  looked  terrified. 
It  was  indeed  the  face  of  real  terror,  but  the 
landlord  conceived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and 
abused  him  heartily  for  putting  his  old  tricks 
upon  him ;  he  swore  he  would  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  longer ;  the  money  or  a  jail — there 
lay  his  choice. 

Brown  protested  for  once  with  great  truth, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  deceive;  declare<i 
that  he  had  actually  brought  the  money,  and 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  it ;  but  the  thing 
was  far  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit  Brown  now 
called  to  mind  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
settle  in  the  room  where  they  had  supped.  This 
raised  his  spirits ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
case  had  fallen  out  of  his  pocket ;  he  said  he 
would  step  to  the  public  house  and  search  for  it, 
ahd  would  be  back  directly.  Not  one  word  of 
this  did  the  landlord  believe,  so  inconvenient  is 
it  to  have  a  bad  character.  He  swore  Brown 
should  not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a  con- 
stable, and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went  back  to 
the  Blue  Posts,  the  landlord  charging  the  officer 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit  The  caution 
was  needless ;  Brown  had  not  the  least  design 
of  junning  away,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he 
that  he  should  find  his  leather  case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no  tale 
or  tidings  of  the  leather  case  could  be  had' 
The  master,  the  mistress,  the  boy,  the  maid  of 
the  public  bouse  all  protested  they  were  in  no. 
cent    His  suspicions  soon  fell  on  the  strolleri 
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with  whom  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and  he  now 
found  out  for  the  first  time,  that  a  merry  even- 
ing did  not  always  produce  a  happy  morning.  He 
obtained  a  warrant,  and  proper  officers  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  the  strollers.  No  one,  however, 
believed  he  had  really  lost  any  thing ;  and  as 
he  bad  not  a  shilling  left  to  defray  the  expensive 
treat  he  had  given,  the  master  of  the  inn  agreed 
with  the  other  landlord  in  thinking  this  story 
was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both,  and  Brown 
remained  in  close  custody.  At  length  the 
officers  returned,  who  said  they  had  been  ob. 
liged  to  let  the  strollers  go,  as  they  could  not^ 
fix  the  charge  on  any  one,  dnd  they  bad  offered 
to  swear  before  a  justice  that  they  bad  seen  no- 
thing of  the  leasher  case.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  that  as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a 
crowded  barn,  he  had  probably  been  robbed 
there,  if  at  all ;  and  amon^  so  many,  who  could 
pretend  to  guess  at  the  thief? 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore 
his  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  forever.  The 
abusive  language  bf  his  old  landlord,  and  his 
new  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten 
his  sorrow.  His  landlord  would  be  put  off  no 
longer.  Brown  declared  he  could  neither  find 
bail  nor  raise  another  shilling ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  forms  of  law  were  made  out,  he  was  sent  to 
the  county  jail. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that  hard 
living  and  much  leisure  would  have  brought 
him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  follies.  But 
his  heart  was  not  truly  touched.  The  chief 
thing  which  grieved  him  at  first  was,  his  faav- 
ing  abused  the  kindness  of  Stock,  for  to  him  he 
should  appear  guilty  of  a  real  fraud,  where  be 
had  indeed  been  only  vain,  idle,  and  imprudent 
And  it  is  worth  while  here  to  remark,  that 
vanity,  idleness,  and  imprudence,  oflen  bring  a 
man  to  utter  ruin  both  of  soul  and  body,  though 
silly  people  do  not  put  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
heavy  sins,  and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are 
often  reckoned  honest,  merry  follows,  with  the 
beet  hearts  in  the  world, 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
bcfel  Jack  in  bis  present  doleful  habitation,  and 
what  became  of  him  aflerwards.  I  promise 
them,  however,  that  they  shall  certainly  know 
the  first  of  next  month,  when  I  hope  they  will 
not  forget  to  inquire  for  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Shoemakers,  or  Jack  Brown  in  prison 


PART  IV. 

Jack  Brown  in  Prison, 

Browk  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  doleful 
habitntion,  and  a  little  recovered  from  bis  first 
surprise,  than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  friend 
Stock  tiie  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Stock,  who  had  long  known  the  exceeding  light- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  ut- 
terly disbelieve  the  story  as  all  the  other  credi- 
tors did.  To  speak  the  truth,  Stock  was  the 
only  one  among  them  who  had  good  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  a  man  may  be  completely 
ruined,  both  in  what  relates  to  his  property  and 
his  foul,  without  committing  Old  Bailev  crimes. 


He  well  knew  tiiat  idleness,  vanity,  and  the 
love  oi' pleasure,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  will  bring 
a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  surely  as  those 
things  which  are  reckoned  much  greater  sins 
and  that  they  undermine  his  principles  as  oer 
tainly,  though  not  auire  so  fast. 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  happened 
to  answer  Brown^s  letter,  or  to  seem  to  take  the 
least  no^o*  of  him.  However,  he  kindly  and 
secretly,  n&dertook  a  journey  to  the  hard-heart- 
ed old  farmer.  Brown's  father,  to  intercede  with 
him,  and  to  see  if  he  would  do  any  thing  for  bis 
son.  Stock  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  ^ck,  or 
even  to  lessen  his  offences ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of 
his  never  to  disguise  troth  or  to  palliate  wicked- 
ness.  Sin  was  still  sin  in  his  eyes,  though  it  were 
committed  by  his  best  friend ;  but  though  he 
would  not  soften  the  sin,  he  felt  tenderly  for  the 
sinner.  He  pleaded  with  the  old  farmer  on  the 
ground,  that  bis  son's  idleness  and  other  vices 
would  gather  fresh  strength  in  a  jail.  He  told 
him,  that  the  loose  and  worthless  company 
which  he  would  there  keep,  would  harden  hiip 
in  vice,  and  if  he  was  now  wicked,  he  might 
there  become  irreclaimable* 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  vain.  The  far« 
me^  was  not  to  bo  moved  indeed  he  argued  with 
some  justice,  that  he  ought  not  lo  make  his  in* 
dustrious  children  beggars  to  save  one  rogue 
from  thcLgallows.  Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  fores 
of  his  reasoning,  though  he  saw  the  father  waj 
less  influenced  oy  this  principle  of  justice  than 
by  resentment  on  account  of  the  old  story  of 
Smiler.  People,  indeed,  should  take  care  tiiat 
what  appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  ttota 
justice,  does  not  really  proceed  from  revenge. 
Wiser  men  than  farmer  Brown  often  decei^'e 
themselves,  and  fancy  they  act  on  belter  prin- 
ciples than  they  really  do,  for  want  of  looking 
a  little  more  closely  into  their  own  hearts,  and 
potting  down  every  action  to  its  true  motive. 
When  we  are  praying  against  deceit  we  should 
not  forget  to  take  selAdeoeit  into  the  account, 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  poor  Jack  ;  not 
to  ofier  him  any  help,  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  but  to  sxhort  him  to  repent  of  his  evil 
ways ;  to  lay  before  him  the  sins  of  his  past 
life,  and  to  advise  him  to  convert  the  present 
punishment  into  a  benefit,  by  humbling  himself 
before  God.  He  offered  his  interest  to  get  his 
place  of  confinement  exchanged  for  one  of  those 
improved  prisons,  where  solitude  and  labour 
ha\*e  been  made  the  happy  instruments  of  Ring- 
ing many  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  ana  end- 
ed by  saying,  that  if  he  ever  gave  any  solid  signs 
of  real  amendment  he  would  still  be  his  friend, 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  past. 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  to  make 
merry    with   his  wretched   companiona.   Jack 
would  have  thought  him  a  friend  indeed.     But 
to  send  him  nothing  but  dry  advice,  and  a  fow 
words  of  empty  comfort,  was,  he  thought,  but  a 
chesip  shabby  way  of  showing  his  kindness 
Unluckily  the  letter  came  just  as  he  was  goino 
to  sit  down  to  one  of  those  direful  merry,  mak. 
insfs  which  arc  oflen  carried  on  with  brutal  riot 
within  the  doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  cntraiica 
of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is  oflen  expected  to  givs 
a  feast  to  the  rest. 
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WfaCK  hi8  companions  were  boated  with  gin  ; 

Now,'  said  Jack,  *  1*11  treat  you  with  a  sermon, 

end  a  very  pretty  preachment  it  is.*    So  saying, 

he  "jook  out  Mr.  Stock*8  kind  and  pious  letter, 

and  was  delig^hted  at  the  bursts  of  laughter  it 

produced.    *  What  a  canting  dog  !*  said  one. 

'Repentance,  indeed !' cried  Tom  Crew;  *No, 

no.  Jack,  tell  this  hypocritical  rogue  that  if  we 

have  lost  our  liberty,  it  is  only  for  having  been 

idly,  hearty  fellows,  and  we  have  more  spirit 

than  to  repent  of  that  I  hope :  all  the  harm  we 

haTe  done  is  living  a  little  too  fast,  like  iionest 

bucks  as  we  are. — *■  Ay,  ay,*  said  jolly  George, 

-h&d  we  been  such  sneaking  miserly  fellows  as 

Stock,  we  need  not  have  come  hither.    But  if 

the  iU  nature  of  the  laws  has  been  so  cruel  as  to 

dap  up  such  fine  hearty  blades,  we  are  Dofelona 

however.    We  are  afraid  of  no  Jack  Ketch ;  and 

I  see  too  cause  to  repent  of  any  sin  tliafs  not 

hanging  matter.     As  to  those  who  are  thrust 

mV>  the  condemned  bole  indeed,  and  have  but  a 

iew  hoars  to  live,  they  must  see  the  parson,  and 

Lear  a  sermon,  and  such  stuff.     But  I  do  not 

know  what  such  stout  young  fellows  as  *we  are 

have  to  do  with  repentance.     And  so,  Jack,  let 

as  have  that  rare  new  catch  which  you  learnt 

of  the  strollers  that  merry  night  when  you  lost 

your  pocket4)ook.* 

This  thoughtless  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the 
^nick  progress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner  from  bad 
(bo  worse.  Brown,  who  always  wanted  principle, 
eooD  gre  .v  to  want  feeling  alsa  ^  He  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  was  raised  against  Stock,  and 
Idd  many  good  gtorieSt  as  they  were  called,  in 
derision  of  the  piety,  sobriety,  and  self-denial  of 
his  old  friend.  He  lost  every  day  somewhat  of 
those  small  remains  of  shame  and  decency 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  prison. 
He  even  grew  reconciled  to  this  wretched  way 
of  liib,  and  the  want  of  money  seemed  to  him 
the  b«:aviest  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jail. 

Mr.  Stock  finding  from  the  jailer  that  his 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not 
write  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to 
see  him  nor  send  him  any  assistance,  thinking 
U  right  to  let  him  suffer  that  want  which  his 
vices  had  brought  upon  him.  But  as  he  still 
hijped  that  the  time  would  como  when  he  mijjht 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  evil  courses,  he 
oontinned  to  have  an  eye  U{x>n  him  by  means 
sf  the  jailer,  who  was  an  honest,  kin^-hearted 
Eoan.  • 

Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thought- 
(essi  riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadness.  Com- 
pany kept  op  hi§  spirits ;  with  his  new  friends 
!io  contrived  to  drown  thought;  but  when  he 
alone  he  began  to  find  that  a  merry  fellow, 


fraa 


wlien  deprived  of  his  companions  and  his  liquor, 
is  often  a  most  forlorn  wretch.  Then  it  is  that 
even  a  merry  fellow  says.  Of  laughter^  what  it 
it  ?  and  of  mirth,  it  is  madness. 

As  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little  alone 
OS  possible  his  gaiety  was  commonly  uppermost 
till  ttiat  loathsome  distemper,  called  the  jail 
lever,  broke  out  in  the  prison.  Tom  Crow,  the 
rio^Icader  in  all  their  evil  practices,  was  first 
seized  with  it  Jack  staid  a  little  while  with 
bis  comrade  to  assist  and  divert  him.  but  of 
Assistance   he   could  give  little,  and  tlie  very 


thought  of  diversion  was  now  turned  into  horror. 
He  soon  caught  the  distemper,  an^  that  in  so 
dreadful  a  degree,  that  his  life  was  in  great 
danger.  Of  those  who  remained  in  health  not 
a  soul  came  near  him,  though  he  shared  his  lost 
farthing  with  them.  He  had  just  sense  enouj[h 
left  to  feel  this  cruelty.  Poor  fellow !  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
worldly  is  at  an  end  when  there  is  no  more  drink 
or  diversion  to  be  had.  He  lay  in  the  most  de. 
plorable  condition ;  his  body  tormented  with  a 
dreadfd  disease,  and  his  soul  tetrified  ond 
amazed  at  the  approach  of  death:  that  death 
which  he  thought  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  of 
which  his  comrades  had  so  oilen  assured  him 
that  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  was  is  no 
danger.  Poor  Jack !  I  cannot  help  feeling  for 
him.  Without  a  shilling !  without  i  friend  !  with- 
out one  com&rt  respecting  tliis  wjrld,  and,  what 
is  far  more  terrible,  without  one  hope  respect- 
ing the  next.   . 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that  Brown's 
misery  arose  entirely  from  his  altered  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  merely  his  being  in  want, 
and  sick,  and  in  prison,  which  made  his  condi- 
tion so  desperate.  Many  an  honest  man  un- 
justly  accused,  many  a  persecuted  saint,  many 
a  holy  martyr  has  enjoyed  sometimes  more 
peace  and  content  in  a  prison  than  wicked  men 
have  ever  tasted  in  the  height  of  their  pros- 
perity. But  to  any  such  comforts,  to  any  com- 
fort at  all,  poor  Jack  was  an  utter  stranger. 

A  christian  friend  generally  comes  forward 
at  the  very  time  when  worldly  friends  forsake 
the  wretched.  The  other  prisoners  would  nol 
come  near  Brown,  though  he  had  often  enter- 
tained, and  had  never  offended  them  ;  even  his 
own  father  was  not  moved  with  his  sad  condi. 
tion.  When  Mr.  Stock  informed  him  of  it,  be' 
answered,  *  'Tis  no  more  than  he  deserves.  As 
he  brews  so  ho  must  bake.  He  has  made  his 
own  bed,  and  let  him  lie  in  it.*  The  hard  old 
man  had  ever  at  his  tongue*8  end  some  proverb 
of  hardness,  or  frugality,  which  he  contrived  to 
turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse  hiniaelf. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Stock  behav- 
ed. He  had  hb  favourite  sayings  too;i  but 
they  were  chiefly  on  the  side  of  kindness, 
mercy,  or  some  other  virtue.  *  I  must  not,' 
said  be,  *  pretend  to  call  myself  a  Christian,  if 
I  do  not  requite  evil  with  good.'  When  he  re- 
ceived the  jailer's  letter  with  the  account  of 
Brown's  sad  condition,  Will  Simpson  and  Toin. 
my  Williams  began  to  compliment  him  on  his 
own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  he  had 
escaped  Brown's  misfortunes.  He  only  gravely 
said,  *  Blessed  be  God  that  I  am  not  in  the  same 
misery.  It  is  He  who  has  made  us  to  differ. 
But  for  his  grace  I  might  have  been  in  no  bet. 
ter  condition. — Now  Brown  is  brouj^ht  low  by 
the  hand  of  God,  it  is  ray  time  to  \^o  to  him.* 
*  What,  yon  I*  said  Will,  *  whom  he  ofcratcd  of 
your  money  7' — *Thi6  is  not  a  time  to  remem- 
ber injuries,*  said  Mr.  Stock.  *  How  can  T  ank 
forgiveness  for  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhold  fi>r. 
giveness  from  him  V  So  sayinp,  he  ordered  bio 
horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor  Brown  ;  thus  pPDV- 
ing  that  his  was  a  religion  not  of  words  but  of 
deeds. 

Stock's  heart  nearly  fiiilcd  him  as  he  pasKcd 
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throngli  the  prison.  The  groans  of  (he  sick  and 
dying,  b.nd^what  to  such  a  heart  as  his  was  still 
more  moving,  the  brutal  merriment  of  the 
healthy  in  such  a  place,  pierced  his  wery  sool. 
Many  a  silent  prayer  did  he  put  up  as  lie  passed 
along,  that  God  would  yet  be  pleased  to  touch 
their  hearts,  and  that  now  (during  this  infec 
tious  sickness)  might  be  the  accepted  time.  The 
jailer  observed  him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the 
cause.  *  I  cannot  forget,  said  he, '  that  the  meet 
dissolute  of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow  creature. 
The  same  God  made  them ;  the  same  Saviour 
died  for  them ;  how  then  can  J  hate  the  worst 
of  them  ?  With  my  advantages  they  might  have 
been  much  better  than  I  am ;  without  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  my  good  minister's  instructions, 
I  might  have  been  worse  than  the  worst  of  these. 
I  have  no  cause  for  pride,  much  for  thankful- 
ness ;  *  Let  us  not  be  higk-mindedj  butfear.^ 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed,  his  face  so  changed  by  pain,  po- 
verty, dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
known  for  that  merry  soul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he 
used  to  be  proud  to  hear  himself  called.    His 

S roans  were  so  piteous  that  it  made  Mr.  Stock's 
eart  ache.  He  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand, 
though  he  knew  the  distemper  was  catching. — 
*  How  dost  do.  Jack  7*  said  he,  *  dost  know  me  V 
Brown  shook  his  head  and  said,  faintly,  *  Know 
yon  7  ay,  that  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  have  but  one 
friend  in  the  world  who  would  come  to  see  me 
in  this  woeful  condition.  O  James  !  what  have 
I  brought  niyself  to7  What  will  become  of  my 
poor  soul  7  I  dare  not  look  back,  for  that  is  all 
■in ;  nor  forward,  (or  that  is  all  misery  and  woe.* 

Mr.  Stock  spake  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is 
too  often  done.  ^  I  am  ashamM  to  see  you  in 
this  dirty  place,'  says  Brown.  *  As  to  the  place. 
Jack,'  replied  the  other,  *  if  it  has  helped  to 
brioff  you  tu  a  sense  of  your  past  offenceSv  it 
will  be  no  bad  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorr^ 
for  your  distress  and  your  sickness ;  but  if  it 
should  please  God  by  tnem  to  open  your  eyes, 
and  to  show  you  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than 
the  prison  to  which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may 
yet  be  welL  I  had  rather  see  you  in  this  hum- 
ble  penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirt^  bed,  in  this 
dismal  prison,  than  roaring  and  rioting  at  the 
Grayhound,  the  king  of  the  company,  with 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and  plenty  of 
money  in  your  pocket' 

Brown  wept  bitterly,  and  squeezed  his  hand, 
bat  was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr.  Stock  then 
desired  the  jailor  to  let  him  have  such  things  as 
were  needful,  and  he  would  pay  for  them.  He 
would  not  leave  the  poor  fellow  till  he  had  given 
him,  with  his  own  hands,  some  broth  which  the 
jaibr  had  got  ready  for  him,  and  some  medi- 
cines which  the  doctor  had  sent  All  this  kind- 
ness  cut  Brown  to  the  heart  He  was  just  able 
to  sob  out,  *  My  unnatural  father  leaves  roe  to 
iMsrish,  and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a 
father  to  me.'  Stock  told  him  that  one  proof  he 
must  give  of  his  repentance,  was,  that  he  must 
forgive  his  father,  whose  provocation  had  been 
very  great  He  then  said  he  would  leave  him 
for  the  present  to  take  some  rest,  and  desired 
him  to  iifl  up  his  heart  to  God  for  mercy.  *  Dear 


James,'  replied  Brown,  *  do  yon  pray  for  me 
CSod  perhaps  may  hear  you,  but  he  will  never 
hear  the  prayer  of  such  a  sinner  as  I  have  been.' 

*  Take  care  how  you  think  so,'  said  Stock.,  '  To 
believe  that  G,od  cannot  forgive  you  would  be 
still  a  greater  sin  than  any  you  have  yet  com- 
mitted against  him.'  He  then  explained  to  hiro 
in  a  few  words,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  na- 
ture  of  repentance  and  forgiveness  through  a 
Saviour,  and  warned  him  earnestly  against  un- 
belief and  hardness  of  heart 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body  with 
the  comfortable  things  he  had  taken ;  and  a  little 
cheered  with  Stock's  kindness  in  coming  so  far 
to  see  and  to  forgive  such  a  forlorn  outcast,  sick 
of  an  infectious  distemper,  and  locked  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  there  must  be  some^ 
mighty  power  in  a  religion  which  can  lead  men 
to  do  such  things  !  things  so  much  against  the 
grain  as  to  forgive  such  an  injury,  and  to  risk 
catching  such  a  distemper ;  but  ho  was  so  weak 
he  could  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  to 
pray  but  he  could  not ;  at  length,  overpowered 
with  weariness,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  back,  ho  was  surprii^ed 
to  find  him  so  much  better  in  body ;  but  his 
agonies  of  mind  wore  dreadful,  and  he  had  now 

got  strength  to  express  part  of  the  horrors  which 
e  felt.  *  James,'  said  he  (looking  wildly)  *  it 
is  all  over  with  me.  |  am  a  lost  creature.  Etpd 
your  prayers  cannot  save  me.' — *  Dear  Jack,' 
replied  Mr.  Stock,  *  I  am  no  minister;  it  decs 
not  become  me  to  talk  much  to  ihee :  but  I  knnw 
I  may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  Uio  Bible. 
a!s  ignorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  safe  enough 
while  I  stick  to  that'    *  Ay,'  said  the  sick  man, 

*  you  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  me,  and 
I  would  not  listen,  or  if  I  did  it  was  only  to 
make  fun  of  what  I  heard,  and  now  you  will  not 
so  much  as  read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  mc' 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Stock  long, 
ed  to  bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  Bible  out 
of  his  pocket,  which  he  always  carried  with  htm 
on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly,  verse  by  torse, 
the  fihy-fiflh  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  he  came 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  poor  Jack  crind 
so  much  that  Stock  was  forced  to  stop.  1*he 
words  were.  Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  tca-j. 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts^  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord,  Here  Brown  stopp'^d 
him,  saying,  *  Oh  it  is  too  late,  too  late  for  me.* 
— *  Let  mc  finish  the  verse,'  said  Stock,  *  and  you 
will  see  your  error ;  you  will  see  that  it  is  never 
too  late.'  So  he  read  on — Let  him  return  anf  o 
the  Lordt  and  he  will  have  mercy  upon  him^  and 
to  our  Ood,  and  he  will  ahundanily  pardon,  f  fcrc 
Brown  started  up,  snatched  the  book  out  of  hss 
hand,  and  cried  out, '  Is  that  really  thcro  ?  >''., 
no ;  that's  of  your  own  putting  in,  in  order  lo 
comfort  me  ;  let  mo  look  at  the  words  my^c^i' 
— *No,  indeed,'  said  Stock,  •  I  would  not  for  tI)o 
world  give  you  unfounded  comfort,  or  put  ofT 
any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scripture  doctrine.' 
— *'  But  is  it  possible,*  cried  the  sick  roan,  ^  that 
Grod  may  really  pardon  mc  7  Do'st  think  he  can  ! 
Do'st  think  he  will  7'  *  I  dare  not  give  thee  false 
hopes,  or  indeed  any  hopes  of  my  own.  But 
these  are  God's  own  words,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  when  we  are  really  brought 
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mfo  each  &  afata  as  that  the  words  may  be  ap- 
plied to  us.  For  a  text  may  be  fuirbf  comfort, 
ud  3'et  may  not  belonsf  to  as.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  afraid  of  saying*  more.  He 
Toaid  not  venture  oot  of  his  depth ;  nor  indeed 
vas  poor  Brown  able  to  beai  more  disconrse 
.Qst  now.  So  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  Bi- 
lie,  tl.liiing>  down  such  places  as  he  thought 
might  be  best  suited  to  his  state,  and  took  his 
l^av-e,  being  obliged  to  return  home  that  night. 
He  lefl  a  little  money  with  the  jailor,  to  add  a 
kw  oomfbrts  to  the  allowance  of  the  prison,  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

When  he  ^ot  home,  he  described  the  suffer- 
mgs  and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  moving 
oanoer ;  but  Tommy  Williams,  instead  of  be- 
iBg  properly  afiected  by  it,  only  said,  *  Indeed, 
master,  I  am  not  very  sorry;  he  is  rightly 
mmdJ' — *  How,  Tommy,*  said  Mr.  Stock  (ra- 
ther sternly)  *  not  sorry  to  see  a  fellow  creature 
brought  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery  ;  one  too 
whom  you  liave  known  so  prosperous  V  *  No, 
master,  I  can*t  say  I  am ;  (or  Mr.  Brown  used 
lo  make  fun  of  you,  and  laugh  at  you  for  being 
ao  godly,  and  reading  your  Bible.* 

*  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  Tommy,* 
aid  Mr.  Stock.  *■  In  the  first  place  you  should 
aerer  watch  for  tlie  time  of  a  man*s  being 
bfcoght  low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his  faults. 
Next,  you  should  never  rejoice  at  his  trouble, 
bit  pity  him,  and  pray  for  him.  '  Lastly,  as  to 
bis  ridiculing  me  for  my  religion,  if  I  cannot 
stand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not  worthy  the  name  of 
a  Christian. — He  that  is  athamed  of  me  and  my 
"osrd — do'st  remember  what  follows  Tommy  V 
~'  Yea,  master,  it  was  last  Sunday*s  text — of 
kirn  wiaU  the  Son  of  Man  be  athamed  when  he 
theU  judge  the  wortdJ* 

Mr.  Slock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison.  But 
be  did  not  go  alone,  ^e  took  with  him  Mr. 
Tliomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had  been  the 
^de  and  instrnctor  of  his  yoQth,  who  was  so 
kind  as  to  i>o  at  his  request  and  visit  this  forlorn 
(ffisoaer.  When  they  got  to  Brown^s  door,  they 
&anrd  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the  Bible 
IB  his  hand.  This  was  a  joyful  sight  to  Mr. 
Stock,  who  secretly  thanked  God  for  it  Brown 
was  reading  aloud ;  they  listened ;  it  was  the 
S^eenih  of  Saint  Luke.  The  circumstances  of 
tkk  beaatifal  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  were 
io  much  like  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced 
kirn  to  the  aoul ;  and  he  stopped  every  minute 
to  compare  his  own  case  with  that  of  the  prodi- 
pl  He  was  just  got  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  / 
■itf  arise  and  go  to  my  father — at  that  moment 
fie  spied  his  two  friends;  joy  darted  into  his 
*0  dear  Jem,*  said  he,  *  it  is  not  too  late, 


1  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  yon,  sir,  will  show  roe  the  way, 
van't  yon?'  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  he 
rteoliected.  *  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  in  so 
flopefal  a  disposition,*  said  the  good  minister. 
'  O,  fiif-,*  said  Brown,  *  what  a  place  is  this  to  re- 
odre  yoQ  in  7  O,  see  to  what  I  have  brought 
:3Tgelf!' 

'  Vour  condition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indeed 
*ery  low,*  replied  the  good  divine.  *■  But  what 
ire  mines,  dungeons,  or  gal  lies,  to  that  eternal 
'i^Tetess  prison  to  which  your  unrcpented  sins 
nagt  soon  have  consigned  you.     Even  in  the 
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gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed  of  straw,  worn  down 
by  pain,  poverty,  and  want,  forsaken  by  your 
worldly  friends,  an  object  of  scorn  to  those  with 
whom  you  used  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  I 
say,  brought  thus  low,  if  you  have  at  last  found 
out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone 
state  by  sin,  you  may  still  be  more  an  object  of  fa- 
vour in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  you  thought 
yourself  prosperous  and  happy  ;  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  you,  and  you  passed  your  days  and 
nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchristian  riot.  If 
you  will  but  improve  the  present  awful  visita- 
tion ;  if  you  do  but  heartily  renounce  and  ab. 
hor  your  present  evil  courses;  if  you  even  now 
torn  to  the  Lord  your  Saviour  with  lively  faith, 
deep  repentance,  and  unfeigned  obedience,  1 
shall  still  have  more  hope  of  you  than  of  many 
who  are  going  on  quite  happy,  becanso  quite  in- 
sensible.  The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has  dis- 
covered the  iniquity  of  his  own  hearty  and  his 
utter  inability  to  help  himself,  may  be  restored 
to  6od*s  favour,  and  become  happy,  though  in  a 
dungeon.  And  be  assured,  that  he  who  4rom 
deep  and  humble  contrition  dares  not  so  much 
as  lifl  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty 
faith  he  sighs  x>ut,  Lord^  be  merciful  to  me  a  sin- 
ner,  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out.  These  are  the 
words  of  him  who  cannot  lie.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  selflabasement, 
the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A 
dawn  of  comfort  at  lengpth  shone  on  his  benight^ 
ed  mind.  His  humility  and  fear  of  falling  back 
into  his  fermer  sins,  if  he  should  ever  recover, 
Mr.  Thomas  thought  were  strong  symptoms  of  a 
sound  repentance.  He  improved  and  cherished 
every  good  disposition  he  saw  arising  in  his 
heart,  and  particularly  warned  him  against  :>clf 
deceit,  self-confidence,  and  hypocrisy 

After  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  addressed 
him.  *  There  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  for 
sill.  Are  you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guilt  of 
sin  because  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  or 
are  you  afraid  of  sin  itself?  Dd  you  wish  to  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  ?  Do  you  hate 
sin  because  you  know  it  is  offensive  to  a  pure 
and  holy  God  ?  Or  are  you  only  ashamed  of  it 
because  it  has  brought  you  to  a  prison  and  ex- 
posed you  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  ?  It  is 
not  said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that  pfLrticular 
sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is  no 
exception  made  because  it  is  a  more  creditable 
or  a  favourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one. 
There  are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  sorry 
for  sin.  Cain  was  sorry — My  punishment  is 
greater  than  I  can  hear^  said  he ;  but  here  you 
see  the  punishment,  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
concern,  not  the  sin.  David  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  notion  of  godly  sorrow,  when  he  says, 
Wash  me  from  mine  iniquity^  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin.  And  when  Job  repented  in  dust  and 
aehesj  it  is  not  said  ho  excused  himself,  but  ho 
abhorred  himself.  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  cillec) 
himself  undone,  because  ho  was  a  man  of  un 
clean  lips;  for,  said  he  "  I  have  seen  the  JCin^ 
the  Lord  of  hosts  ;**  that  is,  he  could  not  tdkt 
the  proper  measure  of  his  own  iniquity  till  ht 
had  considered  the  perfect  holiness  of  God.' 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stock 
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came  to  soe  him,  they  found  him  more  than 
commonly  affected.  His  face  was  more  ebastly 
pale  than  usual,  and  his  eyes  were  red  with  cry- 
ing. *  Oh,  sir,*  said  he,  *•  what  a  sight  have  I 
just  seen !  jolly  George,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
the  ringleader  of  all  our  mirth,  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  fun  and  tricks,  and  wickedness 
that  a^e  carried  on  within  these  walls,  jolly 
Grcorgd  is  just  dead  of  the  jail  distemper !  He 
taJieot  and  I  left !  I  would  be  carried  into  his 
room  to  speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warn- 
ing b/  me,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by 
tdra.  But  what  did  I  see !  what  did  I  hear ! 
not  one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
hopo.  Agonj  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his  tongue, 
cespair  in  his  scul ;  while  I  am  spared  and  com- 
forted with  hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance.  Oh, 
If  all  my  old  friends  at  the  Grayhound  could  but 
tlien  have  seen  jolly  George !  A  hundred  ser- 
mons about  death,  sir,  don*t  speak  so  home,  and 
cut  so  deep,  as  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.' 

Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that^is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper  set- 
tled in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  But 
as  he  bpent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  in 
reading  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as  Mr.  Thomas 
directed,  he  improved  every  day  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  of  course  grew  more  resigned  to 
pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  afler  this,  his  hard.hearted  fa- 
ther, who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  see 
him,  or  offer  him  the  least  relief,  was  taken  off 
suddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and,  afler  all  his 
throatenings,  he  died  without  a  will.  He  was 
one  of  those  silly,  superstitious  men,  who  fancy 
they  shall  die  the  sooner  for  having  made  one ; 
an(Jb^ho  love  the  world  and  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world  so  dearly,  that  they  dread  to  set 
about  any  business  which  may  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  always  to  live  in  it  As,  by 
this  neglect,  his  father  had  not  fulfilled  his  threat 
of  cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling.  Jack,  of  course, 
went  shares  with  his  brothers  in  what  their  fa- 
ther Icfl.  What  fell  to  him  proved  to  be  just 
enough  to  discharge  him  from  prison,  and  to 
pay  all  his  debts,  but  he  had  nothing  left.  His 
joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to  make  restitution 
was  so  great  that  ho  thought  little  of  his  own 
wants.  He  did  not  desire  to  conceal  the  most 
trifling  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  affairs. 
There  did  not  remain  money  enough  afler  every 
creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to  pay  for  his  remo- 
val home.  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  bis  own  cart 
for  him  with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  for  he  was  too  weak  and  lame  to  be  re- 
moved any  other  way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the 
driver  particular  charge  to  be  tender  and  careful 
of  him,  and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the 
cart  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  convinced  was 
he  of  the  sincere  reformation  both  of  heart  and 
life ;  but  Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be 
further  burlhensome  to  th is  generous  friend.  He 
insisted  on  being  carried  to  the  parish  work- 
house, which  he  said  was  a  far  better  place  than 
he  deserved.  In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished 
a  small  room  for  him,  and  sent  him  every  day  a 


morsel  of  meat  from  his  own  dinner.  Tommy 
'Williams  begged  that  he  might  always  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  it,  as  some  atonement  for  his 
having  for  a  moment  so  far  forgotten  his  duty, 
as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympathize  in  Brown'i* 
misfortunes.  He  never  thought  of  this  fauh 
without  sorrow,  and  oflcn  thanked  his  master  i'or 
the  wholesome  lesson  he  then  gave  him,  and  he 
was  the  better  for  it  all  his  life. 

Mrs.  Stock  oflen  carried  poor  Brown  a  dish 
of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good  broth  herself.  He  was 
quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to  walk  out  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpson  and 
Tommy  Williams  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
contrived  a  sort  of  barrow  on  which  he  was  oftern 
carried  to  church  by  some  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours, of  which  Tommy  was  always  one ;  and 
he  requited  their  kindness,  by  reading  a  good 
book  to  them  whenever  they  would  call  in  ;  and 
he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  their  children  to 
sing  psalms  or  say  the  catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  tlius  to  be  enabled 
to  go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was  carried  by 
the  Grayhound,  he  was  much  moved,  and  used 
to  put  up  a  prayer  full  of  repentance  for  the 
past,  and  praise  for  the  present 


PART  V. 

A  dialogue  between  James  Stock  and  Will  Simp, 
totty  the  shoemakers^  as  they  sat  at  work^  on 
the  duty  of  carrying  religion  into  our  common 
Inisiness. 

James  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  Will  Simp- 
son, as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  second  part, 
had  resolved  to  work  together  one  hour  every 
evening,  in  order  to  pay  for  Tommy  WilliamsV 
schooling.     This  circumstance  brought  them  to 
be  a  good  deal  together  when  the  rest  of  Uie  men 
were  gone  home.    Now  it  happened  tliat  Mr. 
Stock  had  a  pleasant  way  of  endeavouring  to 
turn  all  common  evenU  to  some  use ;  and  he 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to  make 
the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Will  Sim  peon 
for  his  great  kindness.    For,  said  he,  if  Will 
gives  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  help  to  provide 
fo^thi8  poor  boy,  it  is  tlie  least  I  can  do  to  try 
to  torn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting Will's  spiritual  good.    Now  as  the  bent 
of  Stock's  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was  easy 
to  him  to  lead  their  talk  to  something  profitable. 
He  always  took  especial  care,  however,  that  the 
subject  should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer- 
fully,  and  without  constraint    As  he  well  knew 
tliat  great  good  may  be  sometimes  dime  by  a 
prudent  attention  in  seizing  proper  opportunities, 
so  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety  had  been 
sometimes    hurt    by  forcing  serious  subjects 
where  there  was  clearly  no  disposition  to  re- 
ceive  them.     I  say  he  had  found  out  that  t»ro 
things  were  necessary  to  the  promoting  of  re- 
ligion  among  his  friends;  a  warm  zeal  to  bo 
always  on  the  watoh  for  occasions,  and   a  cool 
judgment  to  distinguish  which  was  the   right 
time  and  place  to  make  use  of  them.     To  kn«>w 
how  to  do  good  is  a  great  matter,  but  to  knu  vt 
when  to  do  it  is  no  small  one. 
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Runpaon  was  an  honest  good-natured  young 
man  ;  he  was  now  become  sober,  jind  rather  re. 
ligbosly  disposed.  But  he  was  ignorant,  he  did 
act  know  mncb  of  the  grounds  of  religion,  or  of 
*ihB  corrnption  of  his  own  nature,  fie  was  re- 
gular at  church,  but  was  first  drawn  thither 
rather  by  his  skill  in  psalm-singing  than  by  any 
great  devotion.  He  had  leil  oflT  going  to  the 
Grayhound,  and  often  read  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book  on  the  Sunday  evening.  This 
he  thought  was  qnite  enough ;  he  thought  the 
Bible  was  the  prettiest  history  book  in  the  world, 
&Qd  that  religion  was  a  very  good  thing  for  Sun- 
i%ya^  Hot  be  did  not  much  understand  what 
Irtisinesa  people  had  with  it  on  working  days. 
Oe  had  left  off  drinking  because  it  had  brought 
Williams  to  the  grave,  and  his  wile  to  dirt  and 
rags ;  but  not  because  he  himself  had  seen  the 
svil  of  sin.  He  now  considered  swearing  and 
Sabbatb-breaking  as  scandalous  and  indecent, 
but  be  had  not  found  out  that  both  were  to  be 
left  off  because  they  are  highly  offensive  to  God, 
and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit.  As  Simpson  was 
less  Klf-oonceited  than  most  ignorant  people  are, 
Stock  had  always  a  good  hope  that  when  he 
should  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart, 
he  would  become  one  day  a  good  Christian.  The 
great  hindrance  to  this  was,  that  he  fancied  him- 
self so  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  calling  U> 
Stock's  mind.how  disorderly  the  house  and  shop, 
vlnere  they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at  work, 
had  formerly  been  and  he  went  on  thus : 

WilL  How  comfortably  wc  live  now,  master, 
to  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's  time !  I 
cscd  then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  we  were 
seeping  it  up  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry 
as  the  diy  is  long.  I  find  I  am  twice  as  happy 
Knee  I  am  grown  good  and  sober. 

Stock.  I  am  glad  you  are  happy.  Will,  and  I 
rejoice  that  yoa  are  sober ;  but  I  would  not  have 
joa  taJie  too  much  pride  in  your  own  goodnegt, 
for  fear  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as  great 
as  some  of  those  you  have  lefi  off.  Besides,  I 
voold  not  have  you  make  quite  so  sure  that  you 
ere  good. 

WilL  Not  good,  master !  why  don't  you  find 
ins  regular  and  orderly  at  work  ? 

Stock,  Very  much  so;  and  accordingly  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  you. 

WiiL  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom  miss 
church,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams 
died,  have  handsome  clothes  for  Sundays,  and 
saTc  a  trifle  every  week. 

S:ock,  Very  true,  and  vbtj  laudable  it  is ;  and 
tiali  this  you  may  add  thatyou  very  generously 
work  an  hour,  ior  poor  Tommy's  education, 
rrery  eveninfir  without  fee  or  reward. 

WilL  Well,  master,  what  can  a  man  do  more  7 
If  an  this  is  not  being  good,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Slock.  AH  these  things  are  very  right  as  far 
£«  they  go,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a  Christian 
v'Khout  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  you 
Ore,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all 
ir^fc  things,  and  many  more,  and  yet  be  no 
f*.irlstian. 

WilL  No  Christian  I  surely,  master,  I  do  hope 
tiat  after  all  I  have  done,  you  will  not  be  so  un- 
kbd  as  to  say  I  am  no  Christian. 


Stock.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  so,  Will. 
I  hope  better  things  of  youl  But  come  now, 
what  do  yon  think  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  ? 

Will,  What !  why  to  be  christened  when  one 
is  a  child ;  to  learn  the  catechism  when  one  con 
read ;  to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a  youth ;  and 
to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock,  These  are  all  very  proper  things,  and 
quite  necessary.  They  make  part  of  a'  Christi- 
an's life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  may  be  exact 
in  them  all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 

Will,  Not  be  a  christian  !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  you 
are  very  comical,  master. 

Stock,  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious,  Will. 
At  this  rate  it  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  every  man  who  went  through 
certain  forms  would  be  a  good  man ;  and  ono 
man  who  observed  those  forms  would  be  as  good 
as  another.  Whereas,  if  we  come  to  examine 
ourselves  by  the  word  of  Grod,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  but  few  comparatively  whom  our  Saviour 
would  allow  to  be  real  Christians.  W^hat  is  your 
notion  of  a  Christian's  practice  7 

WiU,  Why,  he  must  not  rob,  nor  murder,  nor 
got  drunk.  He  must  avoid  scandalous  things, 
and  do  as  other  decent  orderly  people  do. 

Stock.  It  18  easy  enough  to  be  what  the  world 
calfs  a  Christian,  but  not  to  be  what  the  Bible 
calls  so. 

WiU,  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles, 
and  ministers. 

Stock,  We  are  not.  And  yet.  Will,  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  Christianity  ;  we  are  called  to 
practise  the  same  religion  which  they  practised, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in 
us  which  we  reverence  in  them.  It  was  net 
saints  and  martyrs  only  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said  that  the?  must  crucify  the  world  tpitk  its 
affections  and  luhts.  We  are  called  to  be  holy 
in  our  measure  and  degree,  as  he  who  hath  call- 
ed us  is  holy.  It  was  not  only  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs who  were  told  that  they  most  bo  like  minded 
Vfith  Christ  That  they  must  do  all  to-  the  glory 
of  God,  That  they  must  renounce  the  spirit  of 
the  world,  and  deny  themselves.  It  was  not  to 
apostles  only  that  Christ  said,  TTiey  must  have 
their  conversation  in  heaven.  It  was  not  to  a 
few  holy  men,  set  apart  for  the  aJlar,  that  he 
said,  They  must  set  their  affections  on  things 
above.  That  they  must  not  be  conformed  to  the 
world.  No,  it  was  to  fisliermen,  to  publicans,  to 
farmers,  to  day-labourers,  to  poor  tradesmen, 
that  he  spoke  when  he  told  them,  they  must  love 
not  the  world,  nor  the  things  cf  the  world. —  That 
they  must  renounce  the  hidden  things  of  disho' 
nesty^  grow  in  grace,  lay  up  for  themselves  trea- 
sures  in  Heaven, 

WtU.  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for  thetu 
to  be  taught,  because  they  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  Heathens  or  Jews :  and  Christi 
wanted  to  make  Uiem  his  followers,  that  is, 
Christians.  But  thank  God  we  do  not  want  to 
be  taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in 
a  Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents. 

Stock.  I  suppose  then  you  fancy  that  Christi- 
Aiity  comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  country  b^ 
nature  7 

Will,  I  think  it  comes  by  a  good  education 
or  a  good  example.    When  a  fellow  who   has 
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grot  any  sense,  sees  a  man  cut  off*  in  his  prime 
by  drinking,  like  VVilUams,  I  think  ho  will  begin 
to  leave  it  off.  When  he  sees  another  man  re- 
spected, like  you,  master,  for  honesty  and  so- 
briety, and  going  to  church,  why  he  will  grow 
honest,  and  sober,  and  go  to  church  :  that  is,  he 
will  see  it  his  advantage  to  be  a  Christian. 

Slocks  Will,  what  you  say  is  the  truth,  but 
'tis  not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right  as  far 
as  you  go,  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
worldly  advantages  of  piety,  are,  as  you  suppose, 
ih  general  greaL  Credit,  prosperity,  and  health, 
almost  naturally  attend  on  a  religious  life,  both 
because  a  religious  life  supposes  a  sober  and  in- 
dustrious life,  and  because  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  course  of  duty  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
God's  blessing.  But  a  true  Christian  has  a 
still  higher  aim  in  view,  and  will  follow  religion 
even  under  circumstances,  when  it  may  hurt 
his  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
X!  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

WilL  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  I 
go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work 
in  the  week;  I  must  say  I  think  that  is  being 
good. 

Stock.  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does 
both,  gives  the  best  outward  si^s  that  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  it.  But  our  gomg  to  church, 
and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no  proofs  that 
we  are  as  good  as  we  need  be,  but  rather  that 
we  do  both  these  in  order  to  make  us  better  than 
we  are.  We  do  both  on  Sundays,  as  means,  by 
God's  blessing,  to  make  us  better  all  the  week. 
We  are  to  bring  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of 
that  sermon  into  our  daily  life,  and  try  to  get 
our  inmost  heart  and  secret  thoughts,  as  well 
as  our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  Sicm. 

WilL  Why  sure,  master,  you  won't  be  so  un- 
rQasonable  as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  al- 
ways 7  I  can't  do  that  neither.  I'm  no(  such  a 
hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it 

Stock.  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action  of 
your  life. 

Will.  What,  master,  always  to  be  thinking 
about  religion  7 

Stock.  No,  far  from  it,  Will ;  much  less  to  be 
always  talking  about  it  But  you  mast  be  al- 
ways under  its  power  and  spirit 

Will.  But  surely  'tis  pretty  well  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  church ;  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as  strict  as  you  are, 
would  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor 
always  at  church,  I  suppose:  for  then  how 
would  your  work  be  carried  on,  and  how  would 
our  town  be  supplied  with  shoes  7 

Stock.  Very  true.  Will.  'Twould  be  no  proof 
of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go  barefoot ; 
but  'twould  be  a  proof  of  our  laziness,  and 
we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to  do.  The 
business  of  the  world  must  not  only  be  carried 
on,  bat  carried  on  with  spirit  and  activity. 
We  have  the  same  authority  for  not  being 
slothful  in  business^  as  we  have  for  being 
fervent  in  tpirit.  Religion  has  put  godliness 
and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two  thiny 
fn  the  world ;  and  what  God  has  separated  let 
no  man  pretend  to  join.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
religion  can  have  no  fellowship  with  sloth,  in- 
dolence, and  self-indulgence.    But  still,  a  Chris- 


tian does  not  carry  on  his  common  trade  qcite 
like  another  man  neither ;  for  something  of  the 
spirit  which  he  labours  to  attain  at  church,  be 
carries  with  him  into  his  worldly  concerns. 
While  there  are  some  who  set  up  for  Sunday 
Christians,  who  have  no  ndtion  that  they  are 
bound  to  bo  week-day  Christians  too. 

WilL  Why,  master,  I  do  think,  if  God  Ai- 
mighty  is  contented  with  ohe  day  in  seven,  he 
won't  thank  you  for  throwing  him  the  other  six 
into  the  bargain.  I  thought  he  gave  us  them 
for  our  own  use  ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  works 
harder  all  the  week  than  you  do. 

Stock.  God,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  one  day  in 
seven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for  more 
immediate  devotion  to  his  service. — But  show 
me  that  text  wherein  he  says,  thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  on  Sundays — Thou  shalt 
keep  my  commandments  on  the  Sabbath  day — 
To  be  carnally  minded  on  Sundays,  is  death — 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  one  day  in 
seven — Grow  in  grace  on  the  Lord's  day — Is 
there  any  such  text  7 

WUl.  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not ;  for  that 
would  be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the  other  day& 

Stock.  Yes,  just  as  you  do  when  you  make 
religion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and  not  for  the 
world.  There  is  no  one  lawful  calling,  in  pur- 
suing which  vFe  may  not  serve  God  acceptably. 
You  and  I  may  serve  him  while  we  are  stitch- 
ing this  pair  of  boots.  Farmer  Furrow,  whilp 
he  is  ploughing  yonder  field.  Betsy  West,  over 
the  way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her  sick  mother. 
Neighbour  Incle,  in  measuring  out  his  tapes 
and  ribands.  I  say,  all  these  may  serve  God 
just  as  acceptably  in  those  employments  as  at 
church,  I  had  almost  said  more  so. 

WilL  Ay,  indeed  ;  how  can  that  be  7 — Now 
you're  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stock,  Because  a  man's  trials  in  trade  bein^ 
ofYen  greater,  they  give  him  fresh  means  of 
glorifying  Grod,  and  proving  the  sincerity  of  re 
ligion.  A  man  who  mixes  in  business,  is  na- 
turally brought  into  continual  temptations  and 
difficulties.  These  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  to  look  more  to  God,  than  he  perhaps 
would  otherwise  do — He  sees  temptations  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  led;  he  knows  that 
there  are  snares  all  around  him ;  this  makes 
him  watchful :  he  feels  that  the  enemy  within  is 
too  ready  to  betray  him ;  this  makes  him  humble 
himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own  difficulties 
makes  him  tender  to  tlie  failings  of  others. 

WUL  Then  you  would  make  one  believe, 
after  all,  that  trade  and  business  must  be  sinful 
in  itself^  since  it  brings  a  man  into*  all  these 
snares  and  scrapes. 

Stock.  No,  no,  Will ;  trade  and  business  don^t 
create  evil  passions — they  were  in  the  heart  be 
fore — only  now  and  then  they  seem  to  lie  snu^ 
a  little— our  concerns  with  the  world  bring  them 
out  into  action  a  little  more,  and  thus  show  both 
others  and  ourselves  what  we  really  are.  But 
then,  as  the  world  offers  more  trials  on  the  one 
hand,  so  on  the  other  it  holds  out  more  duties 
If  we  are  called  to  battle  oftener,  we  have  more 
opportunities  of  victory.  Every  temptation  re- 
sisted, is  an  enemy  subdued  ;  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  own  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city 

WilL  I  don't  quite  understand  vou,  master 
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SUek.  I  will  try  to  explain  myself. — There 
ii  no  passion  more  called  out  by  the  transac- 
tbas  of  trade  than  covetoosness. — Now,  His  im- 
possible to  withstand  such  a  master  sin  as  that, 
rithoot  carrying  a  j^food  deal  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
h^on  into  one's  trade. 

WilL  Well,  I  own  I  don't  yet  see  how  I  am 
\a  be  religious  when  I*m  hard  at  work,  or  busy 
Kttling  an  account.  I  can't  do  two  things  at 
cQoe ;  His  as  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  make  a 
fhoe  and  cut  oat  a  boot  at  the  same  moment. 

Stock.  I  tell  you  both  must  subsist  together. 
N'xj,  the  one  must  be  the  motire  to  the  other. 
God  commands  us  to  be  industrious,  and  if  we 
knre  him,  the  desire  of  pleasing  him  should  be 
the  main  spring  of  our  industry. 

WilL  I  don't  see  how  I  can  always  be  think- 
ing about  pleasing  God. 

Stock,  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and 
'eliildren  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve ; 
Tould  he  not  be  oflcn  thinking  about  them 
vhiie  be  was  at  work  ?  and  though  he  would 
3Qlbe  always  thinking  nor  always  talking  about 
them,  yet  would  not  the  very  love  he  bore  them 
be  a  constant  spur  to  his  industry  ?  He  would 
i!vays  be  pursuing  the  same  course  from  the 
;<uae  motive,  though  his  words  and  even  his 
!li3aght8  must  oflen  be  taken  up  in  the  common 
tnssactions  of  lifb. 

WiU,  I  say  fiffet  one,  then  the  other ;  now  for 
hboior,  now  for  religion. 

Stodc.  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  together. 
I  tnll  suppose  you  were  going  to  buy  so  many 
fkios  of  our  currier — that  is  quite  a  worldly 
tncsaction — ^you  can't  see  what  a  spirit  of  re- 
Uftasi  has  to  do  with  buying  a  few  calves'  skins. 
XsT,  I  tell  you  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Covetousness,  a  desire  to  make  a  good  bar- 
eaio,  may  rise  up  in  your  heart  Selfishness, 
a.  spirit  of  monopoly,  a  wish  to  get  all,  in  order 
to  distress  others ;  these  are  evil  desires,  and 
/oust  be  subdued.  Some  opportunity  of  unfkir 
gain  of&rs,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin, 
aad  y^t  littJe  scandal.  Here  a  Christian  will 
!tcp  short ;  he  will  recollect.  That  he  who  maketh 
kvte  to  he  rich  shall  hardly  be  innocent.  Per- 
haps the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of  your  dealer 
—^  may  want  to  overreach  you — tbis  is  pro- 
'.dking — ^you  are  tempted  to  violent  anger,  per- 
liApa  to  swear ; — ^here  is  a  fresh  demand  on  you 
hi  a  spirit  of  patience  and  moderation,  as  there 
wia  before  for  a  spirit  of  justice  and  self-denial. 
IC  by  God's  grace,  you  get  the  victory  over 
taese  temptations,  you  are  the  better  man  ibr 
kaving  been  called  out  to  them ;  always  pro- 
rided,  that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own 
■eeklog.  If  you  give  way,  and  sink  under 
cbeie  temptations,  don't  go  and  say  trade  and. 
Hcwnesa  have  made  you  covetous,  passionate, 
tod  profane.  No,  no ;  depend  upon  it,  you  were 
•o  before;  you 'would  have  had  all  these  evil 
.^di  larking  in  your  heart,  if  you  had  been 
i-iriae  about  at  home  and  doing  nothing,  with 
l.j  additional  sin  of  Idleness  into  the  bargain. 
"Vben  you  are  busy,  the  devil  oflen  tempts  you ; 
rUea  you  are  idle,  you  tempt  the  devil.  If 
'  ^ness  and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers 
1  it?  action,  business  and  the  world  call  tliat  re- 
hj^ion  into  action  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist 
'Aem.     And  in  this  ^ou  see  the  week-day  fruit 


of  the  Sunday's  piety.  Tis  trade  and  business 
in  the  week  which  call  us  to  pnt  our  Sunday 
readings,  praying,  and  church-going  into  prac- 
tice. 

WilL  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical  way, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  any  reli- 
gion wanted  in  buying  and  selling  a  few  calves' 
skins.  But  I  begin  to  see  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  you  say.  And,  whenever  I  am  doing  a 
common  action,  I  will  try  to  remember  that  it 
must  be  done  after  a  godly  sort. 

Stock,  I  hear  the  clock  strike  nine — ^let  us 
leave  off  our  work.  I  will  only  observe  fartlier, 
that  one  good  end  of  our  bringing  religion  into 
our  business  is,  to  put  us  in  mind  not  to  unc«r- 
take  more  business  than  we  can  carry  on  con. 
sistently  with  our  religion.  I  shall  never  com- 
niend  that  man's  diligence,  though  it  is  oflen 
commended  b^  the  world,  who  is  not  diligent 
about  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  We  are  as  much 
forbidden  to  be  overcharged  with  the  cares  of 
life,  as  with  its  pleasures,  I  only  wish  to  prove 
to  you,  that  a  discreet  Christian  may  be  wise 
for  both  worlds ;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands 
without  entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  without  neglecting  that 
which  endureth  unto  eternal  life ;  that  he  may 
be  prudent  for  time  whilst  he  is  wise  for  eter- 
nity. 


PARI   VL 

Dialogue  the  second.    On  the  duty  of  carrying 
Religion  into  our  amusements. 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  got 
first  to  his  work,  Mr.  Stock  found  him  singing 
very  cheerfully  over  his  last  His  master's 
entrance  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  his  song, 
which  concluded  with  these  words : 

*  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best. 
Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers.* 

When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  *  I  thank  you,  master,  for 
first  putting  it  into  my  head  how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing  profane  and  indecent  songs.  I  never  sing 
any  now  which  have  any  wicked  words  in  them.' 

Stock,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  So  far  you  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhaps,  though  they 
do  not  so  much  shock  the  ear  of  decency. 

WUL  What  is  that,  master  ?  What  can  be  so 
bad  as  wicked  words  ?    - 

Stock.  Wicked  thoughts,Wi\i.  Which  thoughts, 
when  they  are  covered  over  with  smooth  words, 
and  dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  as  not  to 
shock  modest  young  people  by  the  sound,  do 
more  harm  to  their  principles,  than  those  songt 
of  which  the  words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting, 
that  no  person  of  common  decency  con  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  them. 

Will,  Well,  naater,  I  am  sure  that  was  a 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came 
in,  and  a  song  which  very  uber  good  people 
sing. 

Stock,  Do  they?  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  M^y 
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that  8in^in|r  auch  songs  is  no  part  of  their  good- 
uess.  I  heard  indeed  but  two  lines  of  il,  bat 
they  were  so  heathenish  that  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more. 

WiU,  Now  jou  are  really  too  hard.  What 
harm  could  there  be  in  it  ?  there  was  not  one 
indecent  word. 

Stock.  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  words  are 
particularly  offensive.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
though  immodest  expressions  offend  the  ear 
more,  they  do  not  corrupt  the  heart,  perhaps, 
much  more  than  songs  of  which  the  words  are 
decent,  and  the  principle  vicious.  In  the  latter 
case,  because  there  is  nothing  that  shocks  his 
ear,  a  man  listens  till  the  sentiment  has  so  cor- 
rupted his  heart,  that  his  ears  grow  hardened 
too,  and  by  long  custom  he  loses  all  sense  of  the 
danger  of  profane  diversions ;  and  1  must  say  I 
have  oflen  heard  young  women  of  character 
sing  songs  in  company,  which  /I  should  be 
ashamed  to  read  by  myself.  But  come,  as  we 
work,  let  us  talk  over  this  business  a  little ;  and 
first  let  us  stick  to  this  sober  song  of  yours,  that 
you  boast  so  much  about.  (repeats,) 

'  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passafe  at  beit^ 
Let  us  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers. 

"Now  what  do  you  learn  by  this? 

WilL  Why,  master,  I  don't  pretend  to  learn 
much  by  it.  But  His  a  pretty  tune  and  pretty 
words. 

Stock,  But  what  do  these  pretty  words  mean  ? 

WilL  That  we  must  make  ourselves  merry 
because  life  is  short. 

Stock.  Will !  Of  what  religion  are  you  ? 

Will,  You  are  always  asking  one  such  odd 
questions,  master  ;  why  a  Christian  to  be  sure. 

Stock.  If  I  oflen  ask  you,  or  others  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know  what 
grounds  I  am  to  go  upon  when  I  am  talking 
with  you  or  them.  I  conceive  that  there  are  in 
this  country  two  sorts  of  people.  Christians  and 
no  Christians.  Now,  if  people  profess  to  be  of 
this  first  description,  I  expect  one  kind  of  no« 
tions,  opinions,  and  behaviour  from  them;  if 
they  say  they  are  of  the  latter,  then  I  look  for 
another  set  of  notions  anc^actions  from  them. 
I  compel  no  man  to  think  with  me.  I  take 
everv  man  at  his  word.  I  only  expect  him  to 
think  and  believe  according  to  the  character  he 
takes  upon  himself,  and  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  that  character  which  he  professes  to  maintain. 

WilL  That's  fair  enough ;  I  can't  say  but  it 
IK,  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on  his 
own  grounds 

Stock,  Well  then.  Of  whom  does  the  Scrip, 
ture  speak  when  it  says,  Let  us  eat  and  drink 
for  to-morrow  we  die  7 

WilL  Why  of  heathens  to  be  sure,  not  of 
Christians. 

Stock.  And  of  whom  when  it  says,  Let  us 
erawn  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  are 
withered? 

WiU,  O  that  is  Solomon^s  worldly  fbol. 

Stock,  You  disapprove  of  both  then. 

WilL  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  should  not  be  a 
fhristian  if  I  did  not 

Stuk,  And  yet,  tliough  a  Christian,  yon  are 
admiring  the  venr  same  thought  in  the  son?  yon 
ivere  singing.  How  do  yon  reconcile  this? 


Will.  O  there  is  no  compariscji  between  tnem 
These  several  t^xts  arc  designed  to  describe 
loose  wicked  heathens.  Now  I  learn  texts  as 
part  of  my  religion.  But  religion  you  know  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  song.  I  sing  a  song  for 
my  pleasure. 

Stock,  In  our  last  night's  talk,  Will,  I  endea- 
voured to  prove  to  you  that  religion  was  to  be 
brought  into  our  business,  I  wish  noxr  to  let 
you  see  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  pleasure 
also.  And  that  ho  who  is  really  a  Christian, 
must  be  a  Christian  in  his  very  diversions. 

WUl,  Now  you  are  too  strict  again,  master , 
as  you  last  night  declared,  that  in  our  business 
you  would  not  have  us  always  praying,  so  I 
hope  that  in  our  pleasure  you  would  not  haTe 
us  always  psalm-singing.  I  hope  you  woul<^ 
not  have  all  one's  singing  to  be  abont  gooc 
things. 

Stock.  Not  so.  Will ;  but  I  would  not  havo  any 
part  either  of  our  business  or  our  pleasure  to  be 
about  evil  things.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  singing 
about  religion,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  singing 
against  it  Saint  Peter,  I  fancy,  would  not  much 
have  approved  your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least 
seemed  to  have  another  view  of  the  matter,  when 
he  said.  The  end  of  aU  things  is  at  hand.  Now 
this  text  teaches  much  the  same  awful  truth 
with  the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  us  see 
to  what  difiereitt  purposes  the  apostle  and  the 
poet  turn  the  very  same  thought  Your  song 
says,  because  life  is  so  shor^  let  us  make  it 
merry.  Let  as  divert  ourselves  so  much  on  the 
road,  that  we  may  forget  the  end.  Now  what 
says  the  apostle.  Because  the  end  of  all  things  is 
at  handf  be  ye  therefore  sober  and'  watch  unts 
prayer. 

Will,  Why  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too,  and 
have  left  off  drinkinof.  But  still  I  never  thuught 
that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts  out  of  the 
Bible  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song  ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  judge  if  we  might  be  both  merry 
and  wise  in  singing  it 

Stock,  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our  en- 
joyments, Will,  but  he  has  left  us  many  subjects 
of  harmless  merriments  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  never  certain  that  any  one  is  quite  harm- 
less  till  I  have  tried  it  by  this  rule  that  yon 
seem  to  think  so  strict  There  is  another  fa- 
vourite catch  which  I  heard  you  and  some  of 
the  workmen  humming  yesterday. 

WiU,  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  harm  in  that ;  pray  listen  now.  (sings.) 

*  Which  ii  the  best  day  to  drink^^unday,  Monday, 
Taesday,  Wedneiday,  Thursday,  FViday,  Saturday  r 

Stock,   Now,  Will,  do  you  really  find  your 
unwillingness  to  drink  is  so  great  that  yoo 
stand  in  need  of  all  these  incentives  to  provoke 
you  to  it  7    Do  you  not  find  temptation  strong 
enough  without  exciting  ^our  inclinations,  and 
whetting  your  appetites  m  this  manner  1    Can 
any  thing  be  more  unchristian  than  to  persuade 
^oQth  by  pleasant  words,  set  to  the  most  allur. 
mg  music,  that  the  pleasures  of  drinking  are  so 
great,  that  every  day  in  the  week,  naming  them 
all  successively,  by  way  of  fixing  and  enlarging 
the  idea,  is  equally  fit,  equally   proper,   and 
equally  delightful,  for  what  7 — fiir  the  low  and 
sensual  purpose  of  getting  drunk.     Tell  mo. 
Will,  are  yon  so  very  averse  to  pleasure  7    Ar<s 
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jtm  natarally  so  cold  and  dead  to  all  passion 
ud  temptation,  that  yoa  really  find  it  neoesaary 
:d  iDtlame  your  imagination,  and  disorder  your 
semes,  in  order  to  excite  a  quicker  relish  for 
tbe  pleasures  of  sin  ? 

WUL  All  this  is  true  enough*,  indeed ;  but  I 
oerer  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

Sloth,  As  I  passed  by  the  Grayhonnd  last 
cifht,  in  my  way  to  my  evening^s  walk  in  the 
fields,  I  caught  this  one  verse  of  a  song  which 
t!»  dab  were  singing : 

*  Brinf  the  flank,  the  music  bring, 

Joy  riall  quickly  find  us ; 
DiiDk  and  dance,  and  laugh  and  sing, 

And  cast  dull  care  behind  us.' 

When  I  got  into  the  fields,  I  could  not  forbear 
cosipNiring  this  song  with  the  second  lesson  last 
Saaday  evening  at  church ;  these  wore  the 
Tjrds:  Thke  keed  lest  al  anytime  your  heart 
U  oetrtharged  loith  drunkenneet^  and  so  thai 
iay  cvM  upon  you  unawares,  for  as  a  snare 
s*mll  it  come  upon  all  them  that  are  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

VTiU.  Wby,  to  be  sure,  if  the  second  lesson 
V31  rirht,  the  M>ng  must  be  wrong. 

Stick,  I  ran  oTcr  in  my  mind  also  a  compari- 
no  between  such  songs  as  that  which  begins 
vith         - 

*  Driak  and  drive  care  away  * 

vitb  those  injunctions  of  holy  writ.  Watch  and 
fray  therefore,  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation  ; 
vii  a^ain,  Watch  and  pray  that  you  may  escape 
s3  thtie  things,  I  say  I  compared  this  with  the 
HX.I  I  allude  to. 

Drink  and  drive  care  away. 

Drink  and  be  merry ; 
Ton  *ll  ne'er  go  the  faster 

To  tbo  Stygian  ferry.' 

I  eonpsred  thb  with  that  awful  admonition 
cf  Seriptore  how  to  pass  the  time.  Not  in  riot- 
'^f  end  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and 
tntaatese,  but  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
WjM^e  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the 
^f  Oureof. 

WUL  I  am  afraid  then,  master,  you  would 
net  oQch  approve  of  what  I  used  to  think  a  very 
pfcttT  Boog,  which  begins  with, 

'  A  plague  on  those  musty  old  lubbers. 
Who  teach  us  to  fkst  and  to  think.* 

Sitaci,  Will,  what  would  yon  think  of  any  one 
«ftr>  ?hoa\d  sit  down  and  write  a  book  or  a  song 
^  iboie  the  clergy  ? 

/^2.  Why  I  should  think  he  was  a  very 
^ked  felbw,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look 
lU)  f ach  a  book,  or  sing  such  a  song. 

^9ek.  And  yet  it  must  certainly  be  the  cler- 
rft  wbo  are  scoffed  at  in  that  verse,  it  being 
i^  proiessed  business  to  teach  us  to  think  and 
^  ttrious. 


WilL  Ay,  master,  and  now  yuu  have  opene«! 
my  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some  of  thooc 
comparisons  mvself  between  the  spirit  of  the  Bi* 
ble,  and  the  spirit  of  these  songs. 

*  Bring  the  flask,  the  goblet  bring,* 

wonH  stand  very  well  in  company  witi  the 
throat  of  the  prophet :  Wo  unto  them  thu  rise 
up  early,  that  they  may  mingle  strong  drin\. 

Stock,  Ay,  Will ;  and  these  thoughtless  peo- 
pie  who  live  up  to  their  singing,  seem  to  be  the 
very  people  described  in  another  place  as  glory- 
ing  in  their  intemperance,  and  acting  what  their 
songs  describe  : — TYiey  look  at  the  toine,  and  say 
it  is  red,  it  moveth  itself  aright  in  the  cup. 

Will,  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not  only 
become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing  myself, 
but  also  not  to  keep  company  with  those  who 
sing  nothing  else  but  what  in  my  sober  judg. 
ment,  I  now  see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock,  As  we  shall  have  no  body  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our  plea- 
sures here  consist  entirely  in  the  delights  of 
animal  life,  but  to  make  our  very  songs  consist 
in  extolling  and  exalting  those  delights  which 
are  unworthy  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  Chris- 
tian. If^  through  temptation  or  weakness,  we 
fall  into  errors,  let  us  not  establish  and  confirm 
them  by  picking  up  all  the  songs  and  scraps  of 
verses  which  excuse,  justify,  and  commend  sin. 
That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason  given  by  these 
song  mongers  why  we  should  give  into  greater 
indulgences.  That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason 
given  by  the  apostle  why  w6  should  enjoy  our 
dearest  comforts  as  if  we  enjoyed  them  not. 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  so  managing,  that  our  diversions  (ibr 
diversions  of  some  kind  we  all  require,)  may  be 
as  carefully  chosen  as  our  other  employments. 
For  to  make  them  such  as  effectually  drive  out 
of  our  minds  all  that  the  Bible  and  the  minister 
have  been  putting  into  them,  seems  to  me  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  unchristian.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Such  sentiments  as  these  songs  contaiil,  set 
off  by  the  prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liquor 
and  all  the  noise  and  spirit  of  what  is  called  jo- 
vial company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puts  every 
thing  that  is  right  out  of  the  mind,  but  puts 
every  thing  that  is  wrong  into  it  Such  songs, 
therefore,  as  tend  to  promote  levity,  thought 
lessness,  loose  imaginations,  false  views  of  life, 
fbrgetfulness  of  death,  contempt  of  whatever  is 
serious,  and  neglect  of  whatever  is  sober,  whe- 
ther they  be  love  songs,  or  drinking  songs,  will 
not,  cannot  be  sung  by  any  man  or  any  woman  • 
who  makes  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity.* 

*  It  is  with  regret  I  have  lately  observed,  that  the  fa- 
shionable author  and  singer  of  songs  more  loose,  pro- 
fkne,  and  comipt,  than  any  of  those  here  noticed,  nol 
only  received  a  prise  as  the  reward  of  his  important  ser 
vices,  but  received  also  the  poUic  acknowledgmenu  ot 
an  illustrious  society  for  having  contributed  io  the  hap 
pinesi  of  their  country 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE,  THE  POST  BOY 

IN  TWO  PARTS, 


PART  I. 

Tom  Whitk  was  one  of  the  beat  drivers  of  a 
post-chaise  on  the  Bath  road.  Tom  was  the  son 
of  an  honest  labourer  at  a  little  village  in  Wilt- 
shire :  he  was  an  active  industrioas  bo^,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  left  his  father, 
who  was  burdened  with  a  numerous  family,  and 
went  to  live  with  farmer  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy 
man  in  the  same  village.  He  drove  the  wagon 
all  the  week ;  and  on  Sundays,  though  he  was 
now  grown  up,  the  farmer  required  him  to  attend 
the  Sunday  school,  carried  on  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar,  and  al- 
ways made  him  read  his  Bible  in  the  evening 
nflor  he  had  served  his  cattle ;  and  would  have 
turned  him  out  of  his  service  if  he  had  ever  gone 
td  the  ale-house  for  his  own  pleasure.  * 

Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon  loads  of  fagots 
to  the  Bear  inn,  at  Devizes,  made  many  ac- 
quaintances in  the  stable-yard.  He  soon  learnt 
to  compare  his  own  carter's  frock,  and  shoes 
thick  set  with  nails, with  the  smart  red  jacket,  and 
tijL'ht  boots  of  the  post-boys,  and  grew  ashamed 
of  his  own  homely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to 
drive  a  chaise,  to  get  money,  and  to  tee  the 
world.  Foolish  fellow !  ho  never  considered 
that,  though  it  is  true,  a  wagoner  works  hard 
all  day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and 
undisturbed  rest  at  night.  However,  as  there 
must  be  chaise-boys  as  well  as  plough-boys,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  the  change.  The  evil 
company  to  which  it  exposed  him,  was  the  chief 
mischief.  He  left  farmer  Hodges,  though  not 
without  sorrow  at  quitting  so  kind  a  master,  and 
got  himself  hired  at  the  Black  Bear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  now  exposed,  Tom*s  good  education  stood 
by  him  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  frighten- 
ed to  hear  the  oaths  and  wicked  words  which 
are  too  oflen  uttered  in  a  stable-yard.  However, 
though  he  thought  it  very  wrong,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  reprove  it,  and  the  next  step  to  being 
easy  at  seeing  others  sin  is  to  sin  ourselves.  By 
degrees  he  began  to  think  it  manly,  and  a  mark 
of  spirit  in  others  to  swear ;  though  the  force  of 
good  habits  was  so  stronpr,  that  at  first  when  he 
ventured  to  swear  himself  it  was  with  fear,  and 
%  in  ft  low  voice.  But  he  was  soon  laughed  out  of 
his  sheepishness,  as  they  called  it;  and  though 
he  never  became  so  profane  and  blasphemous  as 
some  of  his  companions  (for  he  never  swore  in 
cool  blood,  or  in  mirth,  as  so  many  do)  yet  he 
would  too  oflen  use  a  dreadful  bad  word  when 
he  was  in  a  passion  with  his  horses.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly  as 
well  as  wickedness,  of  hoins  in  a  great  rage 
with  poor  beasts,  who,  not  having  the  gift  of 
reason,  cannot  be  moved  like  human  creatures, 
with  all  the  wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them ; 
though  these  dumb  creatures,  unhappily,  having 
the  gift  of  feeling,  suffer  as  much  as  human 
creatures  can  do,  at  the  cruel  and  unnecessary 
beatings  given  them.  Tom  had  been  bred  up 
W  think  that  drunkenness  was  a  great  sin,  for 


he  never  saw  farmer  Hodges  drunk  in  his  life, 
and  where  a  farmer  is  sober  himself  his  men  ar« 
less  likely  to  drink,  or  if  they  do  the  master  cac 
reprove  them  with  the  better  grace. 

Tom  was  not  naturally  fond  of  drink,  yet  for 
the  sake  of  bain?  thought  merry  company,  and 
a  hearty  fellow,  ne  often  drank  more  than  he 
ou?ht.  As  he  had  been  used  to  go  to  church 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived  with  the  fann- 
er (who  seldom  used  his  horses  on  that  day,  ex- 
cept to  carry  his  wife  to  church  behind  him) 
Tom  felt  a  little  uneasy  when  he  was  sent  the 
very  first  Sunday  a  long  journey  with  a  great 
family ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  the  truth,  that  too 
many  gentlefolks  will  travel,  when  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Mondar 
would  answer  the  end  just  as  well.  This  is  a 
great  grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people,  both 
rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  still  more  inexcusable 
in  the  great,  who  have  every  day  at  their  com- 
mand. However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self, thoufirh  hs  could  not  now  and  tlien  help 
thinking  how  quietly  things  were  going  on  at 
the  farmer's,  whose  wagoner  on  a  Sunday  led 
as  easy  life  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman.  But 
he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  in 
time  did  not  know  a  Sunday  from  a  Monday. 
Tom  went  on  prosperously,  as  it  is  called,  for 
three  or  four  years,  got  plenty  of  money,  bat 
saved  not  a  shilling.  As  soon  as  his  horses  v^ct^ 
once  in  the  stable,  whoever  would  might  see 
them  fed  for  Tom.  He  had  other  fish  to  fry. — 
Fives,  cards,  cudgel-playing,  laying  wagers,  and 
keeping  loose  company,  each  of  which  he  at 
first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he  soon  learned 
to  practise,  ran  away  with  all  his  money,  and 
all  his  spare  time ;  and  though  he  was  generally 
in  the  way  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready 
(because  if  there  was  no  driving  there  was  no 
pay)  yet  he  did  not  care  whether  the  carriage 
was  dean  or  dirty,  if  the  horses  looked  well  or 
.ill,  if  the  harness  was  whole,  or  the  horses  were 
shod.  The  certainty  that  the  gains  of  to-morrow 
would  make  up  for  the  extravagance  of  to-day, 
made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  happy  ;  for  he 
was  young,  active,  and  healthy,  and  never  fore- 
saw that  a  rainy  day  might  come,  when  he  would 
want  what  he  now  squandered. 

One  day  being  a  little  flustered  with  liquor  as 
he  was  driving  his  return  chaise  thTough  Bren 
ford,  he  saw  just  before  him  another  empty  car 
riage,  driven  by  one  of  his  acquaintance :  he 
whipped  up  his  horses,  resolving  to  outstrip  the 
other,  and  swearing  dreadfully  that  he  would 
be  at  the  Red  Lion  first — for  a  pint — *"  Done, 
cried  the  other — a  wager.  Both  cut  and  spurrcc' 
the  poor  beasts  with  the  usual  fury,  as  if  Ihcir 
credit  had  been  really  at  stake,  or  their  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest  Tom*s  chaise 
had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  they 
drove  along  side  of  each  other  with  great  fury 
and  many  imprecations.  But  in  a  narrow  part 
Tom*s  chaise  being  in  the  middle,  with  his  an- 
tagonist on  one  side,  and  a  cart  driving  ag-ainat 
him  on  the  other,  the  horses  reared,  the  carriajres 
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got  eotingled ;  Tom  roared  out  a  ^eat  oath  to 
the  other  to  stop,  which  he  either  could  not,  or 
voald  not  do,  but  returned  an  horrid  impreca- 
tkn  that  he  would  win  the  wager  if  he  was 
ilire.— Tom*s  horses  took  fright,  and  he  him- 
self  was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  great  vio> 
lenoe.— As  soon  as  he  could  be  got  from  under 
the  wBeels,  be  was  taken  up  senseless,  his  leg 
was  broken  in  two  places,  and  his  bod^  much 
braised.  Some  people  whom  the  noise  had 
brwght  together,  put  him  in  tlie  post-chaise  in 
which  the  wagoner  kindlj  assisted,  but  the  other 
4n?er  seemed  careless  and  indifferent,  and  drove 
off,  observing  with  a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sorry 
I  hate  k»t  my  pint ;  I  should  have  beat  him 
bdlow,  had  it  not  been  for  this  little  accident. 
Some  gentlemen  who  came  out  of  the  inn,  after 
reprimanding  this  savage,  inquired  who  he  waa^ 
vrots  to  inform  his  master,  and  got  him  dis- 
charged ;  resolving  that  neither  they  nor  any  of 
their  friends  would  ever  employ  him,  and  he 
vu  loDg  out  of  place,  and  nobody  ever  cared  to 
be  driven  by  him. 

Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  excellent  faos- 
IKtaJs  with  which  London  abounds.  His  agonies 
Tti%  dreadful,  his  leg  was  set,  and  a  high  fever 
came  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  led  alone  to  reflect 
en  bis  condition,  his  first  thought  was  that  he 
doold  die,  and  his  horror  was  inconceivable. 
Alu!  said  he,  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
nol?  I  am  cut  off  in  the  very  commission  of 
'iiree  freat  sins  : — I  was  drunk,  I  was  in  a  hor- 
^•b!e  passion,  and  I  had  oaths  and  blasphemies 
u  my  mouth.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  be  could 
B3(;  his  mind  was  ail  distraction,  and  he  thought 
he  vas  so  very  wicked  thi^  God  would  not  for- 
j^.re  him;  because,  says  he,  I  have  sinned 
ifiimt  light  and  knowledge ;  I  have  had  a  sober 
^ucAtion,  and  good  examples;  I  was  bred  in 
^  fear  df  Grod,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
Knd  i  deiierve  nothing  but  punishment.  At 
'^3ftfahegrew  light-headed,  and  there  was  little 
^  of  his  life.  Whenever  he  came  to  his  senses 
^  a  {ew  minutes,  he  cried  out,  O !  that  my  old 
^ponions  could  now  see  me,  surely  they  would 
'•akc  warning  by  my  sad  fate,  and  repent  before 
!!  Is  too  late. 

By  tlie  blessing  of  God  on  the  skill  of  the  sur- 

X^i  and  the  care  of  the  nurses,  he  however, 

|7ew  better  in  a  few  days.    And  here  let  roe 

^  to  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  live 

^  a  christian  country,  where  the  poor,  when 

<^,  or  lame,  or  wounded,  are  taken  as  much 

^are  of  as  any  gentry ;  nay,  in  some  respects 

^■ore,  because  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  there 

i'e  more  doctors  and  surgeons  to  attend,  than 

^^  private  gentlefolks  can  afford  to  have  at 

'•-^ir  own  housea,  whereas  there  never  wa$  an 

•^fitil  in  the  while  heathen  toorld.    Blessed  be 

J  A  for  thU,  among  the  tJioosand  other  excellent 

nau  of  the  chri«iian  religion!     A  religion 

v'jich,  like  its  Divine  founder,  while  its  grand 

"^'ect  is  tiie  balvation  of  men*s  souls,  teaches  us 

»*i  to  relieve  their  bodily  wants.     It  directs  us 

-;^9r  to  forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed 

c^isases,  and  whilo  ite  preached  the  Gospel,  fed 

ae  oiultitode. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  be  taken 
Ht  of  bed.  This  was  a  happy  affliction ;  for  by 
^?  praise  of  God,  tiiis  long  sickness  and  solitude 

^OL.    T.  ^ 


gave  him  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  life.  He 
began  seriously  to  bate  those  darling  sins  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could 
now  pray  heartily ;  he  confessed  and  lamented 
his  iniquities,  with  many  tears,  and  began  to 
hope  that  the  mercies  of  God,  through  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him  on 
his  sincere  repentance.  He  resolved  never  more 
to  return  to  the  same  evil  courses,  but  he  did 
not  trust  in  his  own  strength,  but  prayed  that 
Giod  would  give  him  grace  ror  the  future,  as  well 
as  pardon  ror  the  past  He  remembered,  and 
he  was  humbled  at  the  thought,  that  he  used  to 
have  short  fits  of  repentance,  and  to  form  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  in  his  wild  and  thought- 
less days ;  and  often  when  he  had  a  bad  bead-ache 
after  a  drinking  bout,  or  had  lost  his  money  at 
all-fours,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or  play  again. 
But  as  soon  as  his  head  was  well  and  his  pockets 
recruited,  he  forgot  all  his  resolutions.  And 
how  shoi^d  it  be  otherwise  7  for  he  trusted  in 
his  own  strength,  he  never  prayed  to  God  to 
strengthen  himi  nor  ever  avoided  the  next 
temptation.  He  thought  that  amendment  was  a 
thing  to  be  set  about  at  any  time ;  he  did  not 
know  that  it  19  the  grace  of  Ood  which  bringeth 
ua  to  repentance. 

The  case  was  now  different.  Tom  began  to 
find  that  his  strength  teas  perfect  uwaArness,  and 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  divine  as- 
sistance, for  which  he  prayed  heartily  and  con 
etantly.  He  sent  home  for  his  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,  which  he  had  not  opened  for  two  years, 
and  which  had  been  given  him  when  he  left  the 
Sunday  school  He  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  in  reading  them,  and  derived  great  com- 
fort, as  well  as  great  knowledge,  from  this  em- 
ployment of  his  time.  The  study  of  the  Bible 
filled  his  heart  with  gratitude  to  God,  who  had 
not  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins ;  but  had 
given  him  space  for  repentance ;  and  t!ie  agonies 
he  had  lately  suffered  with  his  broken  leg  in- 
creased his  thaakfulness,  that  he*  had  escaped 
the  more  dreadful  pain  of  eternal  misery.  And 
here  let  me  remark  what  encouragement  this  is 
for  rich  peoplp  to  give  away  Bibles  and  good 
books,  ago  not  to  lose  all  hope,  though,  for  a  time, 
they  soe  little  or  no  good  effect  from  it.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  Tom*s  books  were 
never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and  ^et  his 
generous  benefactor,  who  had  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  found  it  after  many  days ;  for 
this  Bible,  which  had  Iain  untouched  for  years, 
was  at  last  made  the  instrument  of  his  rerorma- 
tion.  God  will  work  in  his  own  good  time,  and 
in  his  own  W|y,  but  oui"  seal  and  our  exertions 
are  the  means  by  which  he  commonly  chooses 
to  work. 

As  soon  as  he  got  well,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  Tom  began  to  think  he  must 
return  to  get  his  bread.  At  first  he  had  some 
scruples  about  going  back  to  his  old  employ : 
but,  says  ho  sensibly  enough,  gentlefolks  must 
travel,  travellers  must  have  chaises,  and  chaises 
must  have  drivers  *  *tis  a  very  honest  calling 
and  I  don't  know  that  goodness  belongs  to  one 
sort  of  business  more  than  another ;  and  he  who 
can  be  good  in  a  state  of  great  temptation,  pro- 
vided  the  calling  be  lawful,  and  the  tf.mptations 
are  nat  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  l*e  diligent 
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•n  prayeff  maj  be  better  than  another  man  for 
aught  L  know  :  and  eUl  that  belongs  to  U8  t»,  to 
do  OUT  duty  in  that  $tate  of  life  in  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  us ;  and  to  leave  events  in 
God^s  hand.  Tom  had  rubbed  up  his  catechism 
at  the  hospital,  and  Uis  a  pity  that  people  don't 
look  at  their  catechism  sometimes  when  they 
are  grown  up ;  for  it  is  ihll  as  good  for  men  and 
women  as  it  is  for  children;  nay,  better;  for 
though  the  answers  contained  in  it  are  intended 
for  children  to  repeat^  yet  the  duties  enjoined 
in  it  are  intended  for  men  and  women  to  put  in 
praetice.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  very 
grammar  of  Christianity  and  of  our  church,  and 
they  who  understand  every  part  of  their  cate- 
chism thoroughly,  will  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  which  a  plain  Christian  need  know. 

Tom  now  felt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to 
drive  on  Sundays.  But  people  who  are  in 
earnest  and  have  their  hearts  in  a  thing,  can 
6nd  helps  in  all  cases.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
down  his  company  at  their  stage,  and  had  seen 
his  horses  fed,  says  Tom,  a  man  who  takes  care 
of  his  horses,  will  generally  tliink  it  ri^ht  to  let 
them  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  .'  ast  in  every 
town  it  is  a  change  but  there  msjf  be  a  church 
open  during  part  of  that  time.  ^  *  the  prayers 
should  be  over,  V\\  try  hard  for  the  sermon; 
and  if  I  dare  not  stay  to  the  sermon  it  is  a 
chance  but  I  may  catch  the  prayers ;  it  is  worth 
trying  for,  however;  and  as  I  used  to  think  no- 
thing of  making  a  push,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
an  hour  to  gamble,  I  need  not  grudge  to  take  a 
little  pains  extraordinary  to  serve  God.  By 
this  watchfulness  he  soon  got  to  know  the  hours 
of  service  at  all  the  towns  on  the  road  he  travel- 
led; and  while  the  horses  fed,  Tom  went  to 
church ;  and  it  became  a  favourite  proverb  with 
him,  that  prayers  andpnmender  hinder  ifo  tnan's 
foumey  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  Tom*8 
maxim  to  all  travellers;  whether  roaster  or 
servant,  carrier  (nt  coachman. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh  and 
make  sport  of  this — but  when  they  saw  that  no 
lad  on  the  road  was  up  so  early  or  v^^rked  so 
hard  as  Tom ;  when  they  saw  no  chaise  so  neat, 
no  glasses  so  bright,  no  harness  so  tight,  no 
driver  so  diligent,  so  clean,  or  so  civu,  they 
found  he  was  no  subject  to  make  sport  at.  Tom 
indeed  was  very  careful  in  looking  after  the 
linch  pins ;  in  never  giving  hie  horses  too  much 
water  when  they  were  hot ;  nor  whatever  was 
his  haste,  would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill, 
strike  them  across  the  heaS,  or  when  tired,  cut 
and  slash  them,  or  gallop  over  the  stones,  as  soon 
as  he  got  into  town,  as  some  foolish  fellows  do. 
What  helped  to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad  practioes, 
was  that  remark  he  met  with  in  the  Bible,  that 
a  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  He  was 
much  moved  one  day  on  reading  the  prophet 
Jonah,  to  observe  what  compassion  the  great 
God  of  Heaven  and  earth  had  for  poor  beasts : 
for  one  of  the  reasons  there  given  why  the  Al> 
mighty  was  unwihmg  to  destroy  the  great  citv 
of  Ninevah  was,  because  there  was  much  caUie 
•n  it»  Afler  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see 
A  wanton  stroke  inflicted.  Doth  God  care  for 
horses,  said  be,  and  shall  man  be  cruel  to  them  7 
Tom  soon  grew  rich  for  one  in  his  station : 
for  every  gentleman  on  the    road  would    be 


driven  by  no  other  lad  If  careful  Tom  was  to  be 
had.  Being  diligent,  he  got  a  great  dca.^  of 
money ;  being  frugal,  he  spent  but  little  :  ind 
having  no  vices,  he  wasted  none.  He  ston 
found  out  that  there  was  some  meaning  in  tliat 
text  which  says,  that  Godliness  hath  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  »,  as  well  as  that  v^ich  is 
to  come:  for  the  same  principles  which  make  a 
man  sober  and  honest,  have  also  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  him  healthy  and  rich  ;  while  a 
drunkard  and  a  spendthrin  can  hardly  escape 
being  sick  and  a  beggar.  Vice  is  the  parent  of 
misery  in  both  worlds. 

Afler  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  holiday,  and 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  village ;  his  good 
character  had  got  thither  before  him.    He  found 
his  father  was  dead,  but  during  his  long  illness 
Tom  had  supplied  him  with  money,  and  by  al- 
lowing him  a  trifle  every  week,  had  had   the 
honest  satisfaction  of  keeping  him  from   the 
parish.     Farmer  Hodges  was  still  living,    but 
being  grown  old  and  infirm,  be  was  desiroas  to 
retire  from  business.     He  retained  a  great  re- 
gard for  his  old  servant,  Tom  ;  and  finding  he 
waa  worth  money,  and  knowing  he  knew  some 
thing  of  country  business,  he  offered  to  let  him 
a  small  farm  at  an  easy  rate,  and  promised  his 
assistance  in  the  management  for  the  first  year, 
with  the  loan  of  a  smaU  sum  of  money,  that  he 
might  set  out  with  a  pretty  stock.    Tom  thank- 
ed him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  went  back  and 
took  a  handsome  leave  of  his  master,  who  made 
him  a  present  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknow- 
ledgment  of  his  long  and  &tthful  services ;  for 
says  he,  I  have  saved  many  horses  by  Tom*s 
care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well  afford  to  do 
the  same  by  every  servant  who  did  tlie  same  by 
me ;  and  should  be  a  richer  man  at  the  end  of 
every  year  by  the  same  generosity,  provided  I 
could  meet  with  just  and  faithful  servants  who 
deserve  the  same  rewards.    Tom  was  soon  set- 
tled in  his  new  farm,  and  in  less  than  a  Tear 
had  got  every  thing  neat  and  decent  about  him. 
Farmer  Hodge's  long  experience  and  friendly 
advice,  joined  to  his  own  industry  and  hard  la- 
bour, soon  brought  the  farm  to  great  perfection. 
The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceablenesa,    and 
piety  of  his  daily  life,  his  constant  attendance 
at  church  twice  every  Sunday,  and  his  decent 
and  devout  behaviour  when  there,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  tjhepherd,  who 
was  still  living  a  pattern  of  zeal,  activity,  and 
benevolence  to  all  parish  priests.    The  doctor 
soon  began  to  hold  up  Tom,  or,  as  we  must  now 
more  properly  term  him,  Mr.  Thomas  White, 
to  the  imitation  of  the  whole  parish,  and    the 
frequent  and  condescending  conversation  of  this 
worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less  than  his 
preaching  to  the  improvement  of  his  new  parish- 
ioner in  piety. 

Farmer  White  soon  found  out  that  a  dairy 
could  not  well  be  carried  on  without  a  naistrcsf, 
an4  began  to  think  seriously  of  marrying ;  he 
prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  in  so  important  a 
business.  He  knew  that  a  tawdry,  vain,  dressy 
girl  was  not  likely  to  make  good  cheese  and 
butter,  and  that  a  worldly  nngoalv  woman  would 
make  a  sad  wufo  and  mistress  of^a  family.  He 
'  soon  heard  of  a  young  -woman  of  exc^lent 
!  character,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  the  vicar^s 
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•ojfUd  BtUl  lived  in  the  fkmilj  aa  apper  maid. 
3be  vfti  prudent,  sober,  industrioos  and  reli- 
^ixia.  Her  neat,  raodest,  and  plain  appearance 
It  charch  (ibr  she  was  seldom  seen  any  where 
eke  out  of  her  master's  family)  was  an  example 
to  ill  perMns  in  her  station,  and  never  failed  to 
reoHnraeod  her  to  strangers,  even  before  they 
but  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  goodness  of 
hat  character.  It  was  her  character,  however, 
which  recommended  her  to  farmer  White.  He 
knew  tbat/««OHr  is  deceitful^  and  beauty  is  vain, 
ht  a  wmanthatfeareth  the  Lord^  ske  shall  be 
Bmised: — ay,  and  not  only  praised,  but  chosen 
loo,  says  ftrmer  White,  as  he  took  down  his  hat 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to  go 
lod  wait  on  Dr.  Shepherd,  to  break  his  mind 
and  ask  his  consent ;  for  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  onhandsome  return  for  Ul  the  favours 
he  wis  receiving  from  his  minister,  to  deooy 
tway  his  fkithfol  servant  from  her  place  with- 
o«t  bis  consent 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sorry  to  lose 
BO  valoaUe  a  member  of  his  little  family,  did  not 
Krnpie  a  momeot  about  parting  with  her,  when 
be  finnd  it  would  be  so  greatly  to  her  advantage. 
Tom  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  she  had 
iBTed  fifty  pounds  by  her  frugality.  The  doc- 
tor married  them.hiniself^  farmer  Hodges  being 


In  the  ailemooQ  of  the  wedding  day.  Dr. 

&epherd  condeeoended  to  call  on  &rmer  and 

3in.  White,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on 

tin  new  duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a  com* 

BiOQ  custom  with  him  on  these  occasions.     He 

oAen  took  an  opportunity  to  drop,  in  the  most 

kind  and  tender  way,  a  hint  upon  the  great  in. 

^eeeaey  of  making  marriages,  christenings,  and 

than  all,  foneral^  days  of  riot  and  excess,  as  is 

kn  often  the  case  in  country  villages.    The  ex- 

ptetitifla  that  the  vicar  might  possibly  drop  in, 

ia  ius  walks,  on  these  festivals,  often  restrained 

exeeanve  drinking,  and  improper  conversation, 

ereo  vaong  those  who  were  not  restrained  by 

lufher  motives,  as  farmer  and  Mrs.  White  were. 

What  the  doctor  said  was  always  in  such  a 

^heerfol,  good-humoured  way,  that  it  was  sure 

^  ioerease  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  instead  of 

<^piBg  it.     *  Well,  farmer,'  said  he,  *  and  you, 

Qj  fkithfol  Sarah,  any  other  friend  might  re- 

coaieod  peace  and  agreement  to  you  on  your 

^Arriage ;  bat  I,  on  £e  contrary,  reoommend 

=vet  and  strifes.'*    The  company  stared — but 

^nh,  who  knew  that  her  old  master  was  a 

^eetioos  gentlenian,  and  always  had  some  mean- 

Cf  behind,  looked  serious.    *  Cares  and  strife, 

■J;  laid  the  farmer,  *  what  do  you  mean  7' — *  I 

^=3^'  said  he,  *  for  the  first,  that  your  cares 

■^  be  who  shall  please  Grod  most,  and  your 

■^n^  who  shall  serve  him  best,  and  do  your 

^Sy  most  faithfully.    Tb.ts,  all  your  cares  and 

^^JSm  being  employed  to  i&e  highest  purposes, 

*l  petty  cares  and  worldly  jtrifes  shall  be  at  an 

'Alwaja  remember,  that  yon  havs,  both  of 
^^^  a  better  friend  than  each  other.'  The  com- 
My  stared  again,  and  thought  no  woman  could 
^^  so  £ood  a  friend  as  her  husband.  *  As  you 
each  other  from  the  best  motives,' 

*  See  Dodd't  Sayings 


I  continued  the  doctor,  *  you  have  every  reasonable 
ground  to  hope  for  happiness ;  but  as  this  world 
is  a  soil  in  which  troubles  and  misfortunes  will 
spring  up ;  troubles  from  which  you  cannot  save 
one  another ;  misfortunes  which  no  human  pru* 
dence  can  avoid :  then  remember,  'tis  the  best 
wisdom  to  go  to  that  friend  who  is  always  near, 
always  willing,  and  always  able  to  help  yon ; 
and  that  friend  id  God.' 

*  Sir,' said  farmer  White,  'I  humbly  thank 
you  for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of  which  I 
shall  now  suuid  more  in  need  than  ever,  as  1 
shall  have  more  duties  to  fulfil.  I  hope  the  re- 
membrance  of  my  past  offences  will  keep  me 
humble,  and  the  sense  of  my  remaining  sin  will 
keep  me  watchful.  I  set  out  in  the  world,  sir, 
with  what  is  called  a  good-natural  disposition, 
but  I  soon  found  to  my  cost,  that  without  God's 
grace  that  will  carry  a  man  but  a  little  way. 
A  good  temper  is  a  good  thing,  but  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  God  can  enable  one  to  bear  up 
against  temptation,  evil  company,  and  evil  pas- 
sions. The  fnisfortune  of  breaking  my  leg,  as 
I  then  thought  it,  has  proved  the  greatest  bless- 
ing  of  my  life.  It  showed  me  my  own  weak- 
ness, the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  goodness 
of  Grod.  How  many  of  my  brother  drivers  have 
I  seen,  since  that  time,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life  by  drinking,  or  sudden  accident,  while  I 
have  not  only  been  spared,  but  blessed  and 
prospered.  O  sir  !*  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my 
heart,  if  some  of  my  old  comrades,  good-na- 
tured,  civil  fellows  (whom  I  can't  help  loving) 
could  see,  as  I  have  done,  the  danger  of  evil 
courses  before  it  is  too  lata  Though  they  may 
not  hearken  to  you,  sir,  or  any  other  minister 
they  may  believe  ime  because  I  have  been  one 
of  them :  and  I  can  speak  from  experience,  of 
the  great  differeQce  there  is,  even  as  to  worldly 
comfort,  between  a  life  of  sobriety  and  a  life  of 
sin.  I  could  tell  them,  sir,  not  as  a  thing  I 
have  read  in  a  book,  bet  as  a  truth  I  feel  in  ray 
own  heart,  that  to  fear  Grod  and  keep  his  com. 
mandments,  will  not  only  bring  a  man  peace  at 
last,  but  will  make  him  happy  note.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks,  pillories, 
prisons,  and  gibbets  in  the  land,  though  so  very 
needful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  yet  will  never 
restrain  a  good  man  from  committing  evil  half 
so  much  as  that  single  text,  How  shaU  I  do  this 
great  wickedness  and  sin  against  Ood  ?'  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  approve  of  what  the 
farmer  had  said,  kindly  shook  him  by  the  hand 
and  took  leave. 


PART  IL 

The  Way  to  Plenty,  or  the  second  part  oj  Tbfii 
Waie»    Written  in  1795,  the  year  of  scarcity 

Tom  White,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
part  of  this  history,  from  an  idle  post  boy  was 
become  a  respectable  farmer.  Crud  had  blessed 
his  industry,  and  he  had  prospered  in  the  world. 
He  was  sober  and  temperate,  and,  as  was  the 
natural  consequence,  he  was  active  aa«k  healthy. 
He  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and  he  became 
prosperous  in  his  circumstances.    This  is  in  the 
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urdinary  coarse  of  Providence.  But  it  is  not  a, 
certain  and  necessary  rale.  Ood  maketh  his 
9un  to  shine  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust,  A 
man  who  uses  evei y  honest  means  of  thrift  and 
industry,  will,  in  most  cases,  find  success  attend 
his  kbours.  Bat  still,  the  race  is  not  tdways 
to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  God  is' 
■ometimes  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  disappoint 
all  the  worldly  hopes  of  the  most  apri^ht  man. 
His  com  may  be  smitten  by  a  blight;  his 
barns  may  be  consumed  by  fire;  his  cattle 
may  be  carried  off  by  distemper.  And  to  these, 
and  other  misfortunes,  the  good  man  is  as  liable 
as  the  spendthrift  or  the  knave.  Success  is  the 
common  reward  of  industry,  but  if  it  were  its 
constant  reward,  the  industrious  would  be 
tempted  to  look  no  further  than  the  present 
state.  They  would  lose  one  stronff  ground  of 
their  faith.  It  would  set  aside  the  scripture 
scheme.  This  world  would  then  be  looked  on 
as  a  state  of  reward,  instead  of  trial,  and  we 
should  forget  to  look  to  a  day  of  final  retribution. 

Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  his  head, 
that,  because  he  paid  his  debts,  worked  early 
and  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness,  he 
was  therofbre  to  come  into  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk,  but  was  to  be  free  from  the  common 
trials  and  troubles  of  life.  He  knew  that  pros, 
perity  was  far  from  being  a  sure  mark  of  6od*s 
favour,  and  had  read  in  good  books,  and  espe- 
cially  in  the  Bible,  of  the  great  poverty  and  af- 
flictions of  the  best  of  men.  Though  he  was  no 
great  scholar,  he  had  sense  enough  to  observe, 
that  a  time  of  public  prosperity  was  not  always 
a  time  of  public  virtue ;  and  he  thought  that 
what  waa  true  of  a  whole  nation  might  be  true 
of  one  man.  So  the  more  he  prospered  the  more 
He  prayed  that  prosperity  might  not  corrupt  his 
heart  And  when  he  saw  lately  signs  of  public 
distress  coming  on,  he  was  not  half  so  much 
frightened  as  some  others  were,  because  he 
thought  it  might  do  us  good  in  the  long  nm ; 
and  he  was  in  hope  that  a  little  poverty  might 
bring  on  a  little  penitence.  The  great  grace  he 
laboured  after  was  that  of  a  cheerml  submission. 
He  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Iiord*s  prayer  had 
only  contained  those  four  little  words.  Thy  will 
fee  done,  it  would  be  worth  more  than  the  biggest 
oook  m  the  world  without  them. 

Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar  (with  whom 
the  farmer's  wife  had  formerly  lived  as  house- 
keeper) was  very  fond  of  taking  a  walk  with 
him  about  his  grounds,  and  he  used  to  say  that 
ho  learnt  as  much  from  the  farmer  as  the  farmer 
did  from  him.  If  the  doctor  happened  to  observe, 
I  am  afraid  these  long  rains  will  spoil  this  fine 
piece  of  oats,  the  farmer  would  answer,  but  then, 
sir,  thmk  how  good  it  is  for  the  grass.  If  the 
doctor  feared  the  wheat  would  be  but  indifferent, 
the  farmer  was  sure  the  rye  would  turn  out  well. 
When  grass  failed,  he  did  not  doubt  but  turnips 
would  be  plenty.  Even  for  floods  and  inunda- 
tions he  would  find  out  some  way  to  justify  Pro- 
vidence. *Tis  better,  said  he,  to  have  our  lands 
a  little  overflowed,  than  that  the  springs  should 
be  dried  up,  and  our  cattle  faint  for  lack  of  wa- 
ter.  When  the  drought  came,  he  thanked  Ood 
that  the  season  would  be  healthy ;  and  the  high 
winds,  which  frightened  others,  he  said,  served 
to  olear  the  air.    Whoever,  or  whatever  was 


wrong,  he  was  always  sure  that  Providence  w«a 
in  the  right    And  he  used  to  say,  that  a  mao 
with  ever  so  small  an  income,  if  ho  had  but  fru- 
gality and  temperance,  and  would  cut  off  all  vain 
desires,  and  cost  his  care  upon  God,  was  richer 
than  a  lord  who  was  tormented  by  vanity  and 
covetousnesa.  When  he  saw  others  in  the  wrong, 
he  did  not  however,  abuse  them  for  it  but  txA. 
care  to  avoid  the  same  fault  He  had  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  break  through  many  old,  but 
very  bad  customs  of  his  neighbours.   If  a  thin^ 
is  wrong  in  itself  (said  he  one  day  to  &rmer 
Hodges)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  can*t  make  it 
right    And  as  to  its  being  an  old  custom,  why* 
if  it  be  a  good  one,  I  like  it  the  better  for  being 
old,  because  it  has  had  the  stamp  of  ages,  and 
the  sanction  of  experience  on  its  worth.    But  if 
it  be  old  as  well  as  bad,  that  is  another  reason 
for  my  trying  to  put  an  end  to  it,  that  we  may 
not  mislead  our  children  as  our  fathers  have 
misled  us. 

T%e  Roof-Raising. 

Some  years  after  he  was  settled,  he  built « 
largo  new  barn.  All  the  workmen  were  looking 
forward  to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof-raising.  On 
this  occasion  it  wi^  a  custom  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  workfnen,  with  so  much  liquor  after  it, 
that  they  got  so  drunk  that  they  not  only  lost 
the  remaining  half  day's  work,  but  they  were 
not  always  able  to  work  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  for 
roof-raising,  and  gave  each  man  his  mug  of  beer. 
After  a  hearty  meal  they  began  to  |rrow  clamor- 
ous  for  more  drink.  The  farmer  said,  *  My  lads, 
I  don't  grudge  you  a  few  gallons  of  ale  merely 
for  the  sake  of  saving  my  liquor,  though  that  is 
some  consideration,  especially  in  these  dear 
times ;  but  I  never  will,  knowingly,  help  any 
man  to  make  a  beast  of  himselfl  l  am  resolved 
to  break  through  a  bad  custom.  You  are  now 
well  refreshed.  If  you  will  go  cheerfully  to 
your  work,  you  will  have  half  a  day's  pay  to 
take  on  Saturday  night  more  than  you  would 
have  if  this  afternoon  were  wasted  in  drunken- 
ness. For  this  your  familios  will  be  the  better ; 
whereas,  were  I  to  give  you  more  liquor,  when 
you  have  already  had  enough,  I  should  help  to 
rob  them  of  their  bread.  But  I  wish  to  sliow 
you,  that  I  have  your  good  at  heart  full  as  much 
as  my  profit  If  you  will  now  go  to  work,  I 
will  give  you  all  another  mug  at  night  when  you  i 
leave  off  Thus  your  time  will  be  saved,  your 
families  helped,  and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make 
reasonable  creatures  worse  than  brute  beasts.' 

Here  he  stopped.  *  You  are  in, right  on't, 
master,'  said. Tom  the  thatcher;  'you  are  a 
hearty  man,  farmer,'  said  John  Plane,  the  car- 
penter ^Come  along,  boys,'  said  Tim  Brick 
the  mason:  so  they  all  went  merrily  to  work, 
fMfied  with  a  good  dinner.  There  was  only 
one  drunken  surTy  fellow  that  refused ;  this  was 
Dick  Guzzle,  the  smith. — Dick  never  works 
above  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  spends 
the  others  at  the  Red  Lion.  He  swore,  that  if 
the  farmer  did  not  ([ive  him  as  much  liquor  as 
he  liked  at  roof-raismg,  he  would  not  strike  ano> 
ther  stroke,  but  would  leave  the  job  unfinished, 
and  he  might  get  hands  Where  he  could.  Far 
mor  While  took  him  at  his  word,  and  paid  lu:a 
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«ft  directly :  elad  enoagh  to  get  rid  of  sach  a 
«Qt,  whom  be  had  only  employed  from  pity  to  a 
large  and  almost  starving  family.  When  the 
men  csame  for  their  mag  in  the  evening,  the 
brmer  brought  oat  the  remains  of  the  cold  gam- 
mon ;  they  made  a  hearty  sapper,  and  thanked 
bhn  for  having  broken  through  a  foolish  custom, 
which  was  afterwards  much  lefl  oS  in  that  pa- 
riah, though  Dick  would  not  come  into  it,  and 
lost  m<»t  of  his  work  in  consequence. 

Farmer  Whitens  labourers  were  oAen  com- 
plaining,  that  things  were  so  dear  that  they 
eDold  not  bay  a  bit  of  meat  He  knew  it  was 
partly  true,  bat  not  entirely;  for  it  was  before 
these  rerj  hard  times  that  their  complaints  be- 
gan. One  morning  he  stept  oat  to  see  how  an 
onthoose  which  he  was  thatching  went  on.  He 
WMM  sorprised  to  find  the  work  at  a  stand.  He 
walked  over  to  the  thatcher^s  house.  *Tom,* 
aid  he,  *■  I  desire  that  piece  of  work  may  be 
finished  directly.  If  a  shower  comes  my  grain 
will  ba  spoiled.'  '  Indeed,  master,  I  shan't  work 
UMiay,  nor  to-morrow  neither,'  said  Tom. — 
'  Yoa  forget  that  'tis  Easter  Monday,  and  to- 
morrow is  Easter  Tuesday.  And  so  on  Wed- 
nesday I  shall  thatch  away,  master. — But  it  is 
bard  if  a  poor  man,  who  works  all  the  seasons 
mond,  may  not  enjoy  these  fbw  holydays,  which 
eoiae  but  once  a  year.' 

'Tom,*  said  the  farmer,  *when  these  days 

were  first  pat  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good 

neo  who  ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little  thought 

that  the  time  woald  come  when  kolyday  should 

mean  drunken-day,  and  that  the  seasons  which 

they  meant  to  distinguish  by  superior  piety, 

■boold  be  converted  into  seasons  of  more  than 

ordinary  excess.    How  much  dost  think  now  I 

■ball  pay  thee  for  this  piece  of  thatch  7     *  Why, 

yoa  kiiow,  master,  you  have  let  it  to  me  by  the 

great    I   think  between  this  and   to-morrow 

niffat,  as  Ihe  weather  is  so  fine,  I  could  clear 

afaoat  fbar  shillings,  afler  I  have  paid  my  boy  ; 

bat  thatching  does  not  come  often,  and  other 

work  is  not  so  profitable.'    *  Very  well,  Tom ; 

tad  how  much  now  do  you  think  yoa  may  spend 

B  these  two  holydays  ?'   *  Why,  roaster,  if  the 

tie  is  pleasant,  and  the  company  roerr^,  I  do 

not  expect  to  get  off  for  less  than  three  shillings.' 

*Tom,  can  yoa  do  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  7' 

*  I  can  make  a  little  score,  master,  behind  the 

kitchen  door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as 

BBch  as  I  want*    •  Well,  Tom,  add  the  four 

tbiUings  yoa  woald  have  earned  to  the  three 

jou  intend  to  spend,  what  does  that  make  7' 

'  Let  me  see !  three  and  foar  make  seven.  Seven 

■hillings,  master.'    *  Tom,  you  of\en  tell  me  the 

times  are  so  bad  that  you  can  never  buy  a  bit 

of  meat.     Now  here  is  the  cost  of  two  joints  at 

Bce :  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  of  wasting  time 

md  getting  drank.'    *  I  never  once  thought  of 

'oat,*  said  Tom.    *  Now  Tom,'  said  the  farmer, 

if  I  were  you,  I  woold  step  over  to  batcher 

Tobbiok's,  bay  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  being 

«eA  from  Saturday's  market  yon  will  get  a  little 

cheaper.     This  I  would  make  my  wire  bake  in 

a  deep  dish  full  of  potatoes.   I  would  then  go  to 

work,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready  I  would 

Zo  and  enjpy  it  with  my  wife  and  children  ;  you 

ce>d  not  give  the  matton  to  the  brats,  the  pota- 

^x§  wUl  have  all  the  gravy,  and  be  very  savoury 


for  them.'  •  Ay,  but  I  have  got  no  beer,  master , 
the  times  are  so  hard  that  a  poor  man  can't  af- 
ford to  brew  a  drop  of  drink  now  as  we  used  to 
do.' 

*  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear,  Tom, 
and  yet  both  don't  prevent  you  from  spending 
seven  shillings  in  keeping  holyday.  Now  send 
for  a  quart  of  ale  as  it  is  to  be  a  'east :  and  you 
will  even  then  be  four  shillings  richer  than  if 
you  had  gone  to  the  public  house.  I  would  have 
you  put  by  these  four  shillings,  till  you  can  add 
a  couple  to  them ;  with  this  I  would  ?et  a  bushel 
of  malt,  and  my  wifo  should  brew  it,  and  you 
may  take  a  pint  of  your  own  beer  at  home  of  a 
night,  which  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  gal- 
Ion  at  the  Red  Lion.'  *  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  your  advice,  master,  but  I  shall  be  made 
such  fun  of  at  the  Lion !  they  will  so  laugh  at 
me  if  I  don't  go !'  *  Let  those  lauffh  that  win, 
Tom.'  *  But  master,  I  have  got  a  friend  to  meet 
me  there.'  *  Then  ask  your  friend  to  come  and 
eat  a  bit  of  your  cold  mutton  at  night,  and  here 
is  sixpence  for  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  vour  own.'  *  Thank 
yoa,  master,  and  so  I  will ;  and  I  won't  go  to 
the  Lion.  Ck)me  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fotch 
the  ladder.'  And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof  in 
a  twinkling.  -  The  barn  was  thatched,  the  mut- 
ton bought,  the  beer  brewed,  the  friend  invited, 
and  the  holyday  enjoyed. 

The  Sheep  Shearing 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  farmer 
White  one  day,  that  there  was  nothing  that  he 
disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which  sheep- 
shearing  and  harvest-home  were  kept  by  some 
in  his  parish.    *  What,'  said  the  good  doctor, 

*  just  when  we  are  blest  with  a  prosperous  ga- 
thering  in  of  these  natural  riches  of  our  land, 
the  fleece  of  our  flocks ;  when  our  barns  are 
crowned  with  plenty,  and  we  have,  through  the 
Divine  blessing  on  our  honest  labour,  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season ;  is  that  very 
time  to  be  set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and 
drunkenness  7  Do  we  thank  (rod  for  his  mer- 
cies, by  making  ourselves  anworthy  and  unfit 
to  enjoy  them  ?  When  he  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodness,  shall  we  affront  him  by  our  im- 
piety  7  It  is  more  than  a  common  insult  to  his 
providence ;  it  is  a  worse  than  brutal  return  to 
Him  who  openeth  his  hand  and  filleth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness.* 

*l4hank  you  for  the  hint,  sir,'  said  the  farmer. 

*  I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  thongh,  and  others 
shall  rejoice  with  me :  and  we  will  have  a  marry 
night  on't' 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful  supper 
of  meat  and  pudding ;  and  spread  out  two  tables. 
The  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of  one,  consisting 
of  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  tall  his  work- 
people. At  the  other  sat  his  wifo,  with  two  long 
benches  on  each  side  of  her.  On  these  oenches 
sat  all  the  old  and  infirm  poor,  especia.ly  those 
who  lived  in  the  work-house,  and  had  no  day 
of  festivity  to  look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year 
but  this.  On  the  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat 
the  children  of  his  labourers,  and  of  the  other 
poor,  whose  employment  it  had  been  to  gather 
flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the  horns  of  the 
ram ;  for  the  farmer  did  not  wish  to  put  an  end 
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to  an  old  custom,  if  it  was  innocent — His  own 
children  stood  by  the  table,  and  he  gave  them 
plenty  of  pudding,  which. they  canied  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  with  a  little  draught  of  ci. 
der  to  every  one.  The^farmer  who  never  sat 
down  withoat  begging  a  blessing  on  his  meal, 
did  it  with  suitable  solemnity  on  the  present  joy- 
ful occasion. 

Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful  me- 
thod,  which  I  dare  6ay  was  not  peculiar  to  him- 
self;  a  method  of  which  I  doubt  not  other  country 
clergymen  have  found  the  advantage.  He  was 
often  on  the  watch  to  observe  those  seasons  when 
a  number  of  his  parishioners  were  assembled 
together,  not  only  at  any  season  of  festivity,  but 
at  their  work.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a 
walk  through  a  hay-field  to  good  account;  and 
has  been  found  to  do  as  much  good  by  a  few 
minutes  discourse  with  a  little  knot  of  reapers, 
u  by  a  Sunday*s  sermon.  He  commonly  in- 
troduced his  religious  observations  by  some 
questions  relating  to  their  employment ;  he  first 
gained  their  affections  by  his  kindness,  and  then 
converted  his  influence  over  them  to  their  souPs 
good.  The  interest  he  took  in  their  worldly 
affairs  opened  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of 
those  divine  truths  which  he  was  always  earnest 
to  impress  upon  them.  By  these  methods  too 
he  got  acquainted  with  their  several  characters, 
their  spiritual  wants,  their  individual  sins, 
dangers,  and  temptations,  which  enabled  him  to 
preach  with  more  knowledge  and  successful  ap- 
plication, than  those  ministers  can  do  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  their  congrega- 
tions. It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  important  species  of  knowledge 
a  clergyman  could  possess. 

The  sheep-shearing  feast,  though  orderly  and 
decent,  was  yet  hearty  and  cheerful.  Dr.  Shep- 
herd dropped  in  with  a  good  deal  of  company 
he  had  at  his  house,  and  they  were  much  pleased. 
When  the  doctor  saw  how  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  were  enjoying  themselves,  he  was  much 
moved ;  he  shook  the  farmer  by  the  hand  and 
said,  *  But  thou,  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call 
the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  they  can- 
not recompense  thee,  but  thou  shalt  bo  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.' 

*  Sir,'  said  the  farmer,  *  *tis  no  great  matter 
of  expense ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own ;  potatoes 
arc  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  with  people  who 
have  a  litlle  forethought  I  save  much  more 
cider  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  never  allowing 
any  carousing  in  my  kitchen,  or  drunkenness 
in  my  fields,  than  would  supply  many  such 
fbasts  as  these,  so  that  I  shall  be  never  the  poorer 
at  Christmas.  It  is  cheaper  to  make  people 
happy,  sir,  than  to  make  them  drunk.  The 
doctor  and  the  ladies  condescended  to  walk  from 
one  table  to  the  other,  and  heard  many  merry 
vtories,  but  not  one  profane  word,  or  one  inde- 
cent song  :  so  that  he  was  not  forced  to  the  pain- 
ful necessity  either  of  reproving  them,  or  leaving 
them  in  anger.  When  all  was  over,  they  sung 
the  sixty-fiflh  Psalm,  and  the  ladies  all  jomed  in 
it ;  and  when  Ihcy  got  home  to  the  vicarage  to 
tea,  they  declared  they  liked  it  better  than  any 
ooncert 


The  Hard  Winter. 

In  the  famous  cold  winter  of  tlie  year  1795,  it 
was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  farmer  White 
bore  that  long  and  severe  froet  Many  uf  his 
sheep  were  frozen  to  death,  but  he  thanked  God 
that  he  had  still  many  lefi  He  continued  to 
find  in-door  work  that  his  men  might  not  be  oat 
of  employ.  The  season  being  so  bad,  which 
some  others  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  turning 
off  their  workmen,  he  thought  a  fresh  reason  €m 
keeping  them.  Mrs.  White  was  so  considerate, 
that  just  at  that  time  she  lessened  the  number 
of  her  hogs,  that  she  might  have  more  whey  and 
skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.  Nay,  I  have 
known  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a  lon^ 
while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  because  the 
pot  liquor  made  such  a  supply  of  broth  for  the 
sick  poor.  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  things 
grew  worse,  she  never  had  a  cake,  a  pie,  or  a  pud- 
ding  in  her  house ;  notwithstanding  she  used  to 
have  plenty  of  these  good  things,  and  will  again 
I  hope,  when  the  present  scarcity  is  over; 
though  she  says  she  will  never  use  such  white 
•^our  again,  even  if  it  should  come  down  to  five 
shillings  a  bushel. 

All  the  parish  now  began  to  murmur.  Far. 
mcr  Jones  was  sure  the  frost  had  killed  the 
wheat  Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  would 
never  come  up.  Brown,  the  maltster,  insisted 
the  barley  was  dead  at  the  root.  Buteher  Job. 
bins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling  a  pound.  AH 
declared  there  would  not  be  a  hop  to  brew  with. 
The  orchards  were  all  blighted ;  there  would 
not  be  apples  enough  to  make  a  pie  ;  and  as  to 
hay  there  would  be  none  to  be  had  for  love  nor 
money.  *  Pll  tell  you  what,*  said  farmer  White, 
*  the  season  is  dreadful ;  the  crops  unpromising 
just  now ;  but  *tis  too  early  to  judge.  Don't  let 
us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.  We 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  are  driving^ 
them  to  despair.  Don't  you  know  how  much 
God  was  displeased  with  the  murmurs  of  his 
chosen  people  ?  And  yet,  when  they  were  tired 
of  manna  he  sent  them  quails ;  but.  all  did  not 
do.  Nothing  satisfies  grumblers.  We  have  a 
promise  on  our  side,  that  there  ahaU  he»eed4imt 
and  harvest  time  to  the  end.  Let  us  then  hope 
for  a  good  day,  but  provide  against  an  evil  one. 
Let  us  rather  prevent  the  evil  before  it  is  come 
upon  us,  than  sink  under  it  when  it  comes. 
Grumbling  cannot  help  us ;  activity  can.  Let 
us  set  about  planting  potetoes  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  in  case  the  com  should  fail,  which,  how- 
ever, I  don't  believe  will  be  the  case.  Let  us 
mend  our  management  before  we  are  driven  to 
it  by  actual  want  And  if  we  allow  our  honest 
labourers  to  plant  a  few  potatoes  for  their  fa 
milies  in  the  headlands  of  onr  ploughed  fields, 
or  other  waste  bits  of  ground,  it  will  do  us 
no  harm,  and  be  a  great  help  to  them.  7^e 
way  to  lighten  the  load  cf  any  public  calamity 
is  not  to  murmur  at  it  but  put  a  hand  to  lessen  it. 

The  farmer  had  many  temptations  to  send  his 
com  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  certain  seaport 
toton^  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  to 
export  it  against  law,  he  would  not  be  t^^mpted 
to  encourage  unlawful  gain  ;  so  he  thrashc^d  out 
I  a  small  mow  at  a  time,  and  sold  it  to  the  neiglv 
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touriBg  poor  fiur  below  the  market-price.  He 
•ervcd  his  own  workmen  first  This  was  the 
tune  to  them  as  if  he  had  raised  their  wages, 
and  eren  better,  as  it  was  a  benefit  of  which 
their  families  were  sore  to  partake.  If  the  poor 
in  the  next  parish  were  more  distressed  than 
his  own,  he  Mild  them  at  the  same  rate.  For, 
■aid  hit,  there  is  no  distinction  of  parishes  in 
heaven;  and  thoogh  ciiarity  begins  at  home, 
jet  it  ought  not  to  end  there. 

He  bad  been  used  in  good  times  now  ^nd 
then  to  catch  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  as  he  was 
qoalified ;  but  he  now  lesolred  to  giwe  up  that 
pleasxire.  So  he  parted  from  a  couple  of 
spaniels  he  had :  for  he  said  he  could  not  bear 
that  his  dogs  should  be  eating  the  meat,  or  the 
miik,  which  so  many  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren waoCed. 

The  WhiU  Loaf. 

One  da  J,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last  July, 
when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dearest,  and 
the  rniers  of  the  land  had  agreed  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread.  Dr. 
Shepherd  read,  beibre  sermon  in  the  church, 
their  public  declaration,  which  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  sent  him,  and  which  Oiey  had 
abo  signed  tliemselves.  Mrs.  White,  of  course, 
was  at  church,  and  commended  it  mightily. 
Next  morning  the  doctor  took  a  walk  orer  to 
the  &nner*a,  in  order  to  settle  further  plans  for 
tke  relief  of  the  parish.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised to  meet  Mrs.  White's  little  maid  Sally 
with  a  TBry  small  white  loaf,  which  she  had  be«n 
baying  at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the  girl, 
as  be  ncTcr  thought  it  right  to  expose  the  faults 
af  a  mistress  to  her  servants ;  but  walked  on, 
resolving  to  give  Mrs.  Whito  a  severe  lecture 
for  the  nrst  time  in  his  life.  He  soon  changed 
hjs  mind,  for  on  going  into  the  kitchen,  the 
firrt  person  he  saw  was  Tom  the  thatcher,  who 
Isd  had  a  sad  fall  from  a  ladder ;  his  arm,  which 
WKs  slipped  out  of  his  sleeve,  was  swelled  in  a 
frivhtfal  manner.  Mrs.  White  was  standing 
at  the  dresser  making  the  little  white  loaf  into 
I  poultice,  which  she  laid  upon  the  swelling  in 
a  Urge  clean  old  linen  cloth. 

*  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,*  said  the 
fioctor;  *1  ought  not,  however  appearances 
vere  against  you,  to  have  suspected  that  so 
bumble  and  prudent  a  woman  as  you  are,  would 
be  led  either  to  indulge  any  daintines  of  your 
svn,  or  to  fly  in  the^  face  of  your  betters,  by 
eating  white  bread  while  they  are  eating  brown* 
Whenever  I  come  here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful 
to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  charitable.  A  boonti- 
fal  rich  man  would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surgeon, 
who  would  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  yon 
have  done ;  for  in  those  inflammations  the  most 
skilful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poultice. 
Your  kindness  in  dressing  the  wouud  yourself, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  perform  the  cure  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a  little  hog's 
lard.  And  I  will  take  care  that  Tom  shall  have 
a  good  supply  of  rice  from  the  subscription.' 
*  And  he  shan't  want  for  skim-milk,'  said  Mrs. 
White ;  *  and  was  he  the  best  lord  in  the  land 
in  the  state  he  is  in,  a  dish  of  good  rice  milk 
woald  be  better  for  him  than  the  richest  meat' 


Th€  Parish  Meeting 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held  an^ 
other  meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of 
further  assisting  the  poor.  The  prospect  of 
abundant  crops  now  cheered  every  heart.  Far. 
mer  White,  who  had  a  mind  to  be  a  little  jocular 
with  his  desponding  neighbours,  said,  *  Well, 
neighbour  Jones,  all  the  wheat  was  killed,  I  sup. 
pose !  the  barley  is  all  dead  at  the  root  V  Far- 
mer Jones  looked  sheepish,  and  said,  '  To  be 
sure  the  crops  had  turned  out  better  than  he 
thought.'—-*  Then,'  said  Dr.  Shepherd,  Met  us 
learn  to  trust  Providence  another  time ;  let  our 
experience  of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 
faith.' 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  subscribe 
for  a  large  quantity  (3*  rice,  which  was  to  be  sold 
out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price,  and  iVf  rs. 
Whito  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  trouble 
of  selling  it.  Afler  their  day's  work  was  over, 
all  who  wished  to  buy  at  these  reduced  rates, 
were  ordered  to  come  to  the  farm  on  the  Tues- 
day evening.  Dr.  Shepherd  dropped  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  Mrs.  White  had  done 
weighing  her  rice,  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows : 

'  My  honest  friend,  it  has  pleased  God,  for 
sAne  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a  scarcity, 
to  which  we  have  been  but  little  accustomed. 
There  are  some  idle,  evil-minded  people,  who 
are  on  the  watch  for  the  public  distresses ;  not 
that  they  may  humble  themselves  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God  (which  is  the  true  use  to 
be  made  of  all  troubles)  but  that  they  may  bene- 
fit themselves  by  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
These  people,  by  riot  and  drunkenness,  double 
the  evil  which  they  pretend  to  cure.  Riot  will 
complete  our  misfortunes ;  while  peace,  indus- 
try,  and  good  management,  will  go  near  to  cure 
them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncommonly  dear. 
Among  the  various  ways  of  making  it  cheaper, 
one  \»  to  reduce  the  quality  of  it,  another  to  les- 
sen the  quantity  we  consume.  If  we  cannot 
get  enough  of  coarse  wheaten  bread,  let  us  make 
It  of  other  grain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of 
potatoes,  and  one  half  of  wheat  This  last  is 
what  I  eat  in  my  own  family  ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  Our  blessed  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  you  know,  as  we  are  told  in  the  last 
month's  Sunday  reading  of  the  Cheap  Reposi. 
tory,*  which  I  hope  you  have  all  heard ;  as  I 
desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school  to  read 
it  just  aflcr  evening  service,  when  I  know  many 
of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in  at  the  school. 
This  is  a  good  custom,  and  one  of  those  little 
hooka  shall  be  oflen  read  at  tba^  time. 

*  My  good  women,  I  truly  feel  for  you  at  this 
time  of  scarcity ;  and  I  am  going  to  show  my 
good  will,  as  much  by  my  advice  as  my  Bub- 
scription.  It  is  my  duty,  as  your  friend  and 
minister,  to  tell  you,  that  one  half  of  your  present 
hardships  is  owing  to  had  manafrement,  I  often 
meet  your  children  without  shoes  and  stock- 
ings,  with  great  luncheons  of  the  very  whitc<»t 
bread,  and  that  three  times  a  day.  Half  that 
quantity,  and  still  less  if  it  were  coarse,  put  into 
a  dish  of  good  onion  or  leek  porridge,  woulo 

«  Sen  Cheap  Repository,  Tmci  on  ihc  Scarcity,  print 
eJ  for  T.  Evans,  Longlane,  West  Sinilhfleid.  Lotidon 
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make  them  an  excellent  breakfast  Many  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  yoar  bread  hot  from 
the  oTen  ;  this  makes  the  difl^rence  of  one  loaf  in 
live ;  I  assare  you  His  what  I  camiot  afibrd  to 
do.  Come,  Mrs.  White,  you  must  assist  mc  a 
little.  I  am  not  very  knowing  in  these  matters 
myself;  but  I  know  that  the  rich  would  be  twice 
as  charitable  as  they  are,  if  the  poor  made  a 
better  use  of  their  bounty.  Mrs.  White,  do  give 
these  poor  women  a  little  advice  how  to  make 
their  pittance  go  further  than  it  now  does.  When 
you  lived  with  me  you  were  famous  for  making 
as  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  not 
less  notable,  now  you  manage  for  yourself.* 

*  Indeed,  neighbours,*  said  Mrs.  White, '  what 
the  jood  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A  halfpenny 
worth  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leek  or  onion, 
out  of  your  own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a 
bit  of  salt,  and  a  little  coarse  bread,  will  break- 
ftst  your  whole  family.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
at  any  time  to  think  a  bit  of  meat  is  so  ruinous, 
and  a  great  load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A  poor  man 
gets  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  he  is 
careful  he  brings  it  home.  I  dare  not  say  how 
much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  afternoon,  now 
sugar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  bjscause  I  should 
have  you  all  upon  me ;  but  I  will  say,  that  too 
much  of  this  little  goes  even  for  bread,  from^k 
mistaken  notion  that  it  is  the  hardest  fare. 
This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  just  now,  is 
bad  management.  Dry  peas,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  very  dear  lately  ;  but  now  they  are  plenty 
enough.  I  anf  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or 
two  of  the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  out  for  a  bit 
of  coarse  beef,  a  sheep*s  head,  or  any  such  thing, 
it  would  be  well  bestowed.  I  would  throw  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  with  two 
or  three  handsful  of  gray  peas,  an  onion,  and  a 
little  pepper.  Then  I  would  throw  in  cabbage 
or  turnip,  and  carrot ;  or  any  garden  stuff  that 
was  most  plenty ;  let  it  stew  two  or  three  hours, 
and  it  will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his  majesty.  The 
working  men  should  have  the  meat ;  the  chil* 
dren  don*t  want  it ;  the  soup  will  be  thick  and 
substantial,  and  requires  no  bread.* 


Riee  Milk. 

*  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  onr  work- 
men can,  have  a  great  advantage.  A  quart  of 
this,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  rice  you 
have  just  bought,  a  little  bit  of  alspice,  and 
brown  sugar,  will  make  a  dainty  and  cheap 
dish.' 

*  Bless  your  heart  V  muttered  Amy  Grumble, 
who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cindcr.wench,  with  her 
&ce  and  fingers  all  daubed  with  snuff:  *rice 
milk,  indeed !  it  is  very  nice  to  be  sure  for  those 
who  can  dress  it,  but  we  have  not  a  bit  of  coal ; 
rice  is  no  use  to  us  without  firing  ;*  *  and  yet,* 
said  the  doctor,  *  I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling 
twice  every  day,  as  I  pass  by  the  poor-house, 
and  fresh  butter  at  thirteen-pence  a  pound  on 
four  shelf.*  'O  dear  sir,*  cried  Amy,* a  few 
sticks  serve  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.*—*  And  a  few 
more,'  said  the  doctor,  •will  boil  the  rice  milk, 
and  give  twice  the  nourishment  at  a  quarter  of 
the  expense.' 

Riee  Pudding* 

*  Pray,  Sarah,*  said  tlie  doctor,  *  how  did  you 


use  to  make  that  pudding  my  ekildren  were  m 
fond  of?  And  I  remember,  when  it  was  cirfd, 
wc  used  to  have  it  in  the  parlour  for  supper.' 

*  Nothing  more  easy,'  said  Mrs.  White :  *  I  pal 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  two  quarts  of  skim-railk, 
and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar.'  *  Well,'  said 
the  doctor,  *and  bow  many  will   this  dine?' 

*  Seven  or  eight,  sir.*  *Very  well,  and  what 
will  it  cost  ?' — "  Why,  sir,  it  did  not  cost  you  so 
much,  because  we  baked  it  at  home,  and  1  used 
our  own  milk ;  but  it  will  not  cost  above  seven 
pence  to  those  who  pay  for  both.  Here,  toop 
bread  is  saved.' 

*  Pray,  Sarah,  let  me  put  in  a  word,*  said  far- 
mer White :  *  I  advise  my  men  to  raise  each  a 
large  bed  of  parsnips.  They  are  very  nourish* 
ing,  and  very  profitable.  Sixpenny  worth  of 
seed,  well  sowed  and  trod  in,  will  produce  more 
meals  than  four  sacks  of  potatoes ;  and  what  is 
material  to  you  who  have  so  little  ground,  it  will 
not  require  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
ground  which  the  four  sacks  will  take.  Frovi. 
dence  having  contrived  by  the  very  formation  of 
this  root  that  it  shall  occupy  but  a  very  small 
space.  Parsnips  are  very  good  the  second  day 
warmed  in  the  fVying  pan,  and  a  little  rasher  of 
pork,  or  bacon,  will  give  them  a  nice  flavour.' 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  said,  *  as  a  proof  <^f  the 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  reading  in 
a  history  book  this  very  day,  that  the  American 
Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their  bread  of  pars- 
nips, though  Indian  corn  is  so  famous ;  it  will 
make  a  little  variety  too.' 


A  Cheap  Stew. 

*  I  remember,'  said  Mrs.  White,  *  a  cheap  dish, 
so  nice  that  it  makes  my  mouth  water.  I  peel 
some  raw  potatoes,  slice  them  thin,  put  the  slices 
into  a  deep  frying-pan,  or  pot  with  a  little  water, 
an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  pepper.  Then  I  got  a 
bone  or  two  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  or  a  little  strip 
of  salt  pork  and  put  into  it.  Cover  it  down 
close,  keep*  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  an 
hour.' 

*  You  really  give  me  an  appetite,  Mrs.  White, 
by  your  dainty  receipts,'  said  the  doctor.  *  I  am 
resolved  to  have  this  dish  at  my  own  toble.'  *  I 
could  tell  you  another  very  good  dish,  and  still 
cheaper,'  answered  she.  *  Come,  let  us  have  it,' 
cried  the  doctor.  *I  shall  write  all  down  as 
soon  as  I  get  home,  and  I  will  favour  any  body 
with  a  copy  of  these  reoeipte  who  will  call  at 
m  V  house.' — *  And  I  will  d9  more,  sir,'  said  Mrs. 
White,  •  for  I  will  pat  any  qf  these  women  in 
the  way  how  to  dress  it  the  first  time,  if  they 
are  at  a  loes.    But  this  is  my  dish : 

^  Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrings,  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoes,  and  a 
little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till  it  is 
done.  I  would  give  one  hint  more,'  added  she  ; 
*  I  have  taken  to  use  nothing  but  potetoe  starch ; 
and  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,*  no. 
body's  linen  in  a  common  way  looks  better  than 
ours.* 

The  doctor  now  said,  ^I  am  sorry  for  one 
hardship  which  many  poor  people  labour  under  * 
I  mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  little  milk.  I 
wish  all  farmer's  wives  were  as  considerate  ae 
you  are,  Mrs.  White.  A  little  milk  is  a  groat 
comfort  to  the  poor,  especially  when  their  chil 
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dren  aie  sick  ;  and  I  have  known  it  answer  to 
^  aeller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer,  to  keep  a  cow 
cr  two  on  purpose  to  sell  it  by  the  quart,  instead 
of  making  butter  and  cheese. 

*Sir,  said  farmer  White,  *  I  beg  leave  to  say 
t  word  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  for  all  your 
vfrice  goes  to  the  women.  If  you  will  drink 
Jess  gin,  yon  may  get  more  meat  If  you  ab> 
itun  from  the  ale-house,  you  may,  many  of  you, 
get  a  iiuJe  one-way  beer  at  home.* — *  Ay,  that 
we  can  farmer,*  said  poor  Tom,  the  thatcher, 
who  was  now  got  weu.  *  Easter  Monday  for 
that — 1  say  no  more.  A  word  to  the  wise.' 
The  farmer  smiled  and  went  on :  '  The  number 
of  public  bouses  in  many  a  parish,  brings  on 
more  hunger  and  rags,  than  all  the  taxes  in  it, 
heavy  as  they  are.  All  the  other  evils  put  to- 
gether  hardly  make  up  the  sum  of  that  one. 
We  are  now  raising  a  fresh  subscription  for  you. 
This  will  be  our  rule  of  giving.  We  will  not 
give  to  sots,  gamblers,  and  Sabbath>breakers. 
Those  who  do  not  set  their  young  children  to 
work  on  week-days,  and  send  them  to  school  and 
church  on  Sundays,  deserve  little  favour.  No 
man  shoold  keep  a  dog  till  he  has  more  food 
than  bis  family  wants.  If  he  feeds  them  at 
boaie,  they  rob  his  children  ;  if  he  starves  them, 
they  rob  his  neighbours.  We  have  heard  in  a 
neighbouring  city,  that  some  people  carried 
btck  the  subscription  loaves,  because  they  were 
too  eoarse ;  but  we  hope  better  things  of  you.* 
Here  Betty  Plane  begged,  with  all  humility,  to 
jrat  in  a  word.  *  Certainly,*  said  the  doctor,  *  we 
will  listen  to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to 
redress  them.*  *  You  are  pleased  to  say,  sir,* 
nid  she,  'that  we  might  find  much  comfort 
from  baying  coarse  bits  of  beef.  And  so  we 
might,  but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  we  could 
Kiicaa  get  them,  even  when  we  had  the  money, 
■od  tijies  were  so  bad.*  *  How  so,  Betty  7*  *  Sir, 
when  we  go  to  butcher  Jobbins,  for  a  bit  of  shin, 
or  any  other  lean  piece,  his  answer  is,  *  You 
ein't  have  it  to-day.  The  cook  at  the  great 
hofue  has  bespoke  it  for  gravy,  or  the  doctor's 


maid  (begging  your  pardon,  sir,)  has  just  or 
dered  it  for  soap.* — Now,  if  such  kind  gentlefolk 
were  aware  that  this  gravy  and  soup  not  only 
consume  a  great  deal  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sure, 
those  have  a  right  to  do  who  can  pay  for  it ;  but 
that  it  takes  away  those  coarse  pieces  which  the 
poor  would  buy,  if  they  bought  at  all.  For,  in- 
deed, the  rich  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  without  them.* 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Betty,*  said  the 
doctor,  *  and  I  assure  you  I  will  have  no  more 
gravy  soup. .  My  garden  will  supply  me  with 
soups  that  are  both  vvholesomer  and  better  ;  and 
I  wilt  answer  for  my  lady  at  the  great  house, 
that  she  will  do  the  same.  I  hope  this  will  bo- 
come  a  general  rule,  and  then  we  shall  expect 
that  butchers  will  favour  you  in  the  prices  of 
the  coarse  pieces,  if  we  who  are  rich,  buy  no- 
thing but  the  prime.  In  our  gifls  we  shall  pre- 
fer,  as  the  farmer  has  told  you,  those  who  keep 
steadily  to  their  work.  Such  as  come  to  the 
vestry  for  a  loaf,  and  do  not  come  to  church  for 
the  sermon,  we  shall  mark ;  and  prefer  those 
who  come  constantly,  whether  there  are  any 
gif\s  or  not  But  there  is  one  rule  from  which 
we  never  will  depart.  Those  who  have  been 
teen  aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  attack  on 
butchers,  bakers,  wheat-mows,  mills,  or  millers, 
we  will  not  relieve;  but  with  the  quiet,  con. 
tented,  hard-working  man,  I  will  share  my  last 
morsel  of  bread.  1  shall  only  add,  though  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  us  tliis  visitation  as  a  pun- 
ishment, yet  we  may  convert  this  short  trial  into 
a  lastin?  blessing,  if  we  all  turn  over  a  new  leaft 
Prosperity  had  n.ade  most  of  us  careless.  The 
thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and  bad  manage, 
ment  of  some  of  the  poor.  Let  us  now  at  last 
adopt  that  good  old  maxim,  every  one  mend  one. 
And  may  God  add  his  blessing.' 

The  people  now  cheerfully  departed  with  their 
rice,  resolving  as  many  ox  them  as  could  get 
milk,  to  put  one  of  Mrs.  White's  receipts  in 
practice,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  had. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HESTER  WILMOT. 

BEING  THE  SECOND  PART  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


Hxam  WiLuoT  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Weston,  of  parents  who  maintained  themselves 
by  their  labour ;  they  were  both  of  them  ungod- 
ly,  it  is  no  wonder  therefore  they  were  unhappy. 
Utey  lived  badly  together,  and  how  could  they 
do  otherwise  ?  for  their  tempers  were  very  difTer- 
ent,  and  they  had  no  religion  to  smooth  down 
this  diflfcrenco,  or  to  teach  them  that  they  ought 
to  liear  with  each  other's  faults.  Rebecca  Wil- 
iDot  was  a  proof  that  people  may  have  some 
right  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  bad  characters, 
ind  utterly  destitute  of  religion.  She  was  clean, 
actable  and  industrious.  Now  I  knon^  some 
folks  fancy  that  the  poor  who  have  these  qtiali- 
tbs  need  have  no  other,  but  this  is  a  sad  mistake, 
»8  I  am  srire  every  page  in  the  Bible  would 
thow  ;  and  it  js  a  pity  people  do  not  consult  it  I 

Vou  L 


oflener.  They  direct  their  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing by  the  information  of  the  Almanac,  why 
will  they  not  consult  the  Bible  for  the  direction 
of  their  hearts  and  lives  ?  Rebecca  was  of  a 
violent,  ungovernable  temper ;  and  that  very 
neatness  which  is  in  itself  so  pleasing,  in  her 
became  a  sin,  for  her  affection  to  her  husband 
and  children  was  quite  lost  in  an  over  anxious 
desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned  the  nicest  in 
the  parish.  Rebecca  was  also  a  proof  that  a 
poor  woman  may  bo  as  vain  as  a  rich  one,  for  it 
was  not  BO  much  the  comfort  of  neatness,  as  the 
praise  of  neatness,  which  she  coveted.  A  ppoi 
on  her  hearth,  or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  brass  cv.n- 
diestick,  would  throw  her  into  a  violent  passion. 
Now  it  is  very  right  to  koop  the  hearth  clean 
and  the  candlestick  bright,  but  it  is  very  wrong 
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80  to  set  one*s  affections  on  a  hearth  or  a  candle- 
stick,  as  to  make  one*8  self  unhappy  if  any  tri. 
fling  accident  happens  to  them ;  and  if  Rebecca 
had  been  as  careful  to  keep  her  heart  without 
spot,  or  her  life  without  blemish,  as  she  was  to 
keep  her  fire-irons  fVee  from  either,  she  would 
have  been  held  up  in  this  history,  not  as  a  warn- 
ing, but  as  a  pattern,  and  in  that  case  her  niceW 
would  have  come  in  for  a  part  of  the  praise,  it 
was  no  fault  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit,  that  her 
oak  table  was  so  bright  you  could  almost  see  to 
put  your  cap  on  in  it ;  but  it  was  no  merit  but 
a  fault,  that  when  John,  her  husband,  laid  down 
his  cup  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  a  mark, 
she  would  fly  out  into  so  terrible  a  passion  that 
all  the  children  were  forced  to  run  to  corners ; 
now  poor  John  having  no  corner  to  run  to,  ran 
to  tho  ale-house,  till  that  which  was  at  first  a 
refuge  too  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Rebecca  never  wished  her  children  to  learn 
to  read,  because  she  said  it  would  only  serve  to 
make  them  lazy,  and  she  herself  had  done  very 
well  without  it  She  would  keep  poor  Hester 
from  church  to  stone  the  space  under  the  stairs 
in  fine  patterns  and  flowers.  I  don^t  pretend  to 
say  there  was  any  harm  in  this  little  decoration, 
it  looks  pretty  enough,  and  it  is  better  to  let  the 
children  do  that  than  nothing.  But  still  these 
are  not  things  to  set  one's  heart  upon ;  and  be- 
sides Rebecca  only  did  it  as  a  trap  for  praise ; 
for  she  was  sulky  and  disappointed  if  any  ladies 
happened  to  call  in  and  did  not  seem  delighted 
with  the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw  with  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  whitewash  of  the  chimney 
corners.  Besides  all  this  finery  was  oflcn  done 
on  a  Sunday,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  doing  right  things  at  a  wrong  time,  or  in 
wasting  much  time  on  things  which  are  of  no 
real  use,  or  in  doing  any  thing  at  all  out  of  va- 
nity. Now  I  beg  that  no  lazy  slattern  of  a  wife 
will  go  and  take  any  comfort  in  her  dirt  from 
what  is  here  said  against  Rebecca's  nicety ;  for 
I  believe,  that  for  one  who  makes  her  husband 
unhappy  through  neatness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt 
and  laziness.  All  excuses  are  wrong,  but  the 
excess  of  a  good  quality  is  not  so  common  as  the 
excess  of  a  bad  one  ;  and  not  being  so  obvious, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  requires  more  ani- 
madversion. 

John  Wilmot  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  but 
be  had  no  fixed  principle.  Instead  of  setting 
himself  to  cure  his  wife's  fauHtf  by  mild  reproof 
and  good  example,  he  was  driven  by  them  into 
still  greater  faults  himself.  It  is  a  common  case 
with  people  who  have  no  religion  when  any  cross 
accident  befals  tliem,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering 
their  trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify 
them,  or  instead  of  considering  the  faults  of 
others  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  sins,  in- 
stead of  this  I  say,  what  do  they  do,  but  either 
sink  down  at  once  into  despair,  or  else  run  for 
comfort  into  evil  courses.  Drinking  is  the  com- 
mon remedy  for  sorrow,  if  that  can  bo  called  a 
remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  soul  and 
body.  John  now  began  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
hours  at  the  Bell.  He  used  to  be  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren :  but  when  he  could  not  come  home  in  quiet, 
and  play  with  the  little  ones,  while  hij  wife 
dressed  him  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  time 


not  to  come  home  at  all.  He  jrho  has  onoc 
taken  to  drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  guilty 
of  one  sin  only  ;  John's  heart  became  hardened. 
His  affection  for  his  family  was  lost  in  self- in- 
dulgence.  Patience  and  submission,  on  the  part 
of  the  wife,  might  have  won  much  upon  a  man 
of  John's  temper ;  but  instead  jf  trving  to  re- 
claim him,  his  wife  seemed  rather  to  delight  in 
putting  him  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  she  could, 
that  she  might  be  justified  in  her  constant  abuso 
of  him.  I  doubt  wnether  she  would  have  been  a? 
much  pleased  with  his  reformation  as  she  was 
with  always  talking  of  his  faults,  though  I  know 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  that  ifslie 
had  taken  as  much  pains  to  reform  her  husband 
by  reforming  her  own  temper,  as  she  did  to 
abuse  him  and  expose  him,  her  endeavours 
might  have  been  blessed  with  success.  Good 
Christians,  who  are  trying  to  subdue  their  own 
faults,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  ungodly  have 
a  sort  of  savage  satisfactloB  in  trying,  by  indul- 
gence of  their  own  evil  tempers,  to  lessen  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  do. 
Need  we  look  any  farther  for  a  proof  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature,  when  we  see  mankind  delight  in  - 
sins  which  have  neither  the  temptation  of  profit 
or  the  allurement  of  pleasure,  such  as  plaguing, 
vexing,  or  abusing  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  children 
she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at  fourteen 
years  old  she  could  not  tell  a  letter,  nor  had  she 
ever  been  taught  to  how  her  knee  to  Him  who 
made  her,  for  John's  or  rather  Rebecca's  house, 
had  seldom  the  name  of  God  pronounced  in  it, 
except  to  be  blasphemed. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday-school,  of 
which  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  was  appointed  mistress, 
as  has  been  before  related.     Mrs.  Jones  finding 
that  none  of  the  Wilmots  were  sent  to  school, 
took  a  walk  to  Rebecca's  house,  and  civilly  told 
her,  she  called  to  let  her  know  that  a  school  was 
opened,  to  which  she  desired  her  to  send  her 
children  on  Sunday  following,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter  Hester.    *  Well,'  said  Rebecca, 
*and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do?'     *  Give 
her  !'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  rather  a  rude 
question,  and  asked  in  a  rude  manner :  how. 
ever,  as  a  sofl  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  give  her  the  best  of  learn- 
ing ;  I  will  teach  her  to  ftar  Ood  and  keep  his 
commandments.^    *  I  would  rather  you  would 
teach  her  to  fear  me,  and  keep  my  house  clean,' 
said  this  wicked  woman.     *  She  shan't  come, 
however,  unless  you  will  pay  her  for  it'     *  Pay 
her  for  it !'  said  the  lady,  *  will  it  not  be  reward 
enough  that  she  will  be  taught  to  read  the  word 
of  God  without  any  expense  to  you  ?  For  thoug-h 
many  gifls  both  of  books  and  clothing  will  be 
given  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  consider 
these  gifts  so  much  in  the  light  of  payment  as 
an  expression  of  good  will  in  your  benefactors.* 
•  I  say,'  interrupted  Rebecca,  *  that  Hester  8han*t 
go  to  school.     Religion  is  of  no  use  that  I  know 
of  but  to  make  people  hate  their  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  I  see  no  good  in  learning  but  to 
mak?  folks  proud,  and  lazy,  and  dirty.  I  cannot 
tell  a  letter  myself,  and,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  there  is  not  a  notabler  woman 
in  the  parish.'     *  Pray.'  said  Mrs.  Jont'S  inll  lly 
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do  joa  thifiK  that  young'  people  will  disobey 
their  psreotB  the  more  ibr  being  taught  to  fear 
God  V    '  I  don*t  think  any  tiling  about  il,*  said 
Rebecca;  *  I  shanH  let  her  come,  and  there^s  the 
long  and  short  of  the  matter.     Hester  has  other 
fish  to  fry ;  bat  you  may  hare  some  of  these  lit- 
lie  or  es  if  you  will  :*    *  No,'  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
'  A  wih  not;  I  have  not  set  up  a  nursery,' but  a 
•chool.  I  am  not  at  all  this  expense  to  take  cry- 
iog  babes  oat  of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  in* 
struct  reasonable  beings  in  the  road  to  eternal 
life ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  in  all  schools  not 
to  take  the  troublesome  young  children  unless 
the  mother  will  try  to  spare  the  elder  ones,  who 
are  capable  of  learning.'    *  But,'  said  Rebecca, 
*  I  have  a  young  child  which  Hester  must  nurse 
while  1  dzesB  dinner.     And  she  must  iron  the 
laga,  and  sooar  the  irons,  and  dig  the  potatoes, 
aiul  letch  the  water  to  boil  them.'    *  As  to  nurs- 
ing the  child,  that  is  indeed  a  necessary  duty, 
aad  Hester  ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the 
daj  to  enable  you  to  go  to  church ;  and  families 
shoald  relieve  each  other  in  this  way,  but  as  to 
•11  the  rest  they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  for  the 
irons  need  not  be  scoured  so  often,  and  the  rags 
should  be  ironed,  and  the  potatoes  dug,  and  the 
water  fetched  on  tho  Saturday ;  and  I^  can  tell 
jou  that  neither  your  minister  here,  nor  your 
Judge  hereaAer^  will  accept  of  any  such  cx- 


All  this  while  Hester  staid  behind  pale  and 
trefflbling,  lest  her  unkind  mother  should  carry 
her  poinL  She  looked  op  at  Mrs.  Jones  with  so 
macb  love  and  gratitude,  as  to  win  her  affection, 
and  this  good  lady  went  on  trying  to  sollen  tliis 
harsh  mother.    At  last  Rebecca  condescended 
to  say, '  Well  I  don't  know  but  I  may  let  her 
oooie  now  and  then  when  I  can  spare  her,  pro- 
vided I  find  you  make  it  worth  het  while.'    AH 
this  time  she  had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jones  to 
sit  down,  nor  had  once  bid  her  young  children 
be  qniet,  though  they  were  crying  and  squalling 
the  whole  time.    Rebecca  fancied Jlhis  rudeness 
wssthe  only  way  she  had  of  showing  she  thought 
herself  to  be  as  good  as  her  guest,  but  Mrs. 
Jones  never  lost  her  temper.    The  moment  she 
went  oGt  of  the  house,  Rebecca  called  out  loud 
enosigh  for  her  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester  to 
gel  the  stone  and  a  bit  of  sand  to^crub  out  the 
prints  of  that  dirty  woman's  shoes.    Hester  in 
hif  Q  spirits  cheerfiiUy  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out 
the  stains  so  neatly,  that  her  mother  could  not 
helfi  jamenting  that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going 
to  be  ?i|x>iled,  by  being  taught. godliness,  and 
learning  any  such  nonsense. 

I4js.  Jones  who  knew  the  world,  told  her 
ag&r.t  Mrs.  Crew,  that  her  grand  difficulty  would 
Miif*!  not  so  much  from  tho  children  as  the  pa- 
re&.'F.  These,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall  into  that 
s^u:  >iiistake,  that  because  their  children  are 
poor,  aud  have  a  little  of  this  world's  goods,  the 
lRoth^^«  must  m%ke  it  up  to  them  in  false  indul- 
gen.'e.  The  children  of  the  gentry  are  much 
more  reproved  and  corrected  for  their  faults,  and 
bred  up  in  far  stricter  discipline.  Ho  was  a 
king  who  said,  Chailen  thy  ion,  and  let  not  thy 
rod  spare  for  hi$  eryinv.  Bat  do  not  lofte  your 
patience ;  the  more  vicious  the  children  are,  yon 
most  remember  the  more  they  stand  in  need  of 
Toar  instruction.    When  they  are  bad,  comfort 


yourself  with  thinking  how  much  worse  they 
would  have  been  but  for  you ;  and  what  a  bur 
den  they  would  become  to  society  if  these  cvL 
tempers  were  to  receive  no  check.  The  great 
tiling  which  enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to  teach  well, 
was  the  deep  insight  she  had  o^ot  into  the  corrup. 
tion  of  human  nuture.  And  I  doubt  if  any  one  can 
make  a  thoroughly  ?ood  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals,  who  wants  the  master-key  to  the  hoarL 
Others  indeed  may  teach  knowledge,  decency, 
and  good  manners;  but  those,  however  valuable, 
are  not  Christianity.  Mrs.  Crew,  who  knew 
that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  lying,  thefl,  ^nd 
all  that  train  of  evils  which  begin  to  break  out 
even  in  voung  children,  applied  her  labours  to 
correct  this  root  of  evil.  But  though  a  diligent, 
she  was  a  humble  teacher,  well  knowing  that 
unless  the  grace  of  God  blessed  her  labours,  she 
should  but  labour  in  vain. 

Hester  Wilmot  never  failed  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  her  perverse  mother  would 
give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in  learning  was 
so  great,  that  she  would  work  early  and  late  to 
gain  a  little  time  for  her  book.  As  she  had  a 
quick  capacity,  she  learned  soon  to  spell  and 
read,  and  Mrs.  Crew  observing  her  diligence, 
used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  carry  homo,  that  she 
might  pick  up  a  little  at  odd  times.  It  would 
be  well  if  teachers  would  make  this  distinction. 
To  give,  or  lend  books  to  those  who  take  no  de- 
lififht  in  them  is  an  useless  expense  ;  while  it  is 
kmd  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed  young  peo- 
ple with  every  help  of  this  sort  Those  whc 
love  books  seldom  hurt  them,  while  the  slothful 
who  hate  learning,  will  wear  out  a  bfiok  more 
in  a  week,  than  the  diligent  will  do  in  a  year. 
Hester's  way  was  to  read  over  one  question  in 
her  catechism,  or  one  verse  in  her  hymn  book, 
by  6re-Iight  before  she  went  to  bed ;  tliis  she 
thought  over  in  the  night ;  and  when  she  was 
dressing  herself  in  the  morning,  she  was  glad 
to  find  she  always  knew  a  little^  more  than  she 
had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to  bo 
believed  how  much  those  people  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  up  all  the  little  odd  ends 
and  remnants  of  leisure ;  who  value  time  eve.i 
more  than  money ;  and  who  are  convinced  that 
minutes  are  no  more  to  be  wasted  than  pence. 
Nay,  he  who  finds  he  has  wasted  a  shilling  may 
by  diligence  hope  to  fetch  it  up  again ;  but  nu 
repentance  or  industry  can  ever  bring  back  one 
wasted  hour.  My  good  young  reader,  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a 
dying  man  what  he  would  give  for  that  hour 
which  you  arc  throwing  away,  and  according  as 
ho  answers  so  do  you  act. 

As  her  mother  hated  the  sight  of  a  book,  Hes- 
ter  was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight :  it  was  no 
disobedience  to  do  this,  as  lon^  as  she  wasted  no 
part  of  that  time  which  it  was  her  duty  to  spend 
m  useful  labour.  She  would  have  thought  it  a 
sin  to  have  lefl  her  work  for  her  book ;  but  slio 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  steal  time  fron  her 
sleep,  and  to  be  learning  an  hour  before  the  re.it 
of  the  lamily  were  awake.  Hester  would  not 
neglect  tho  washing-tub,  or  the  sjjirming-wheel, 
even  to  get  on  with  her  catechise n ;  but  she 
thought  it  fair  to  think  over  her  questions,  while 
she  was  washing  and  spinning.  In  a  few  monthx 
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<he  was  able  to  read  fluently  ia  St.  John^s  Gos- 
pel, which  is  tiie  easiest.  But  Mrs.  Crew  did 
not  think  it  enoog-h  that  her  children  could  read 
a  cliapter,  she  would  make  them  understand  it 
ilso.  It  is  in  a  good  degree  owing  to  the  want 
of  religious  knowledge  in  teachers,  that  there  is 
so  little  religion  in  the  world.  Unless  the  Bible 
's  laid  open  to  the  understanding,  children  may 
read  from  Genesis  to  the  Revelation,  without 
any  other  improvement  than  barely  learning 
how  to  pronounce  the  words.  Mrs.  CreW  found 
there  was  but  one  way  to  compel  their  attention  ; 
this  was  by  obliging  them  to  return  back  again 
to  Iior  the  sense  of  what  she  had  read  to  them, 
and  this  they  might  do  in  their  own  words,  if 
*hey  could  not  remember  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture. Those  who  had  weak  capacities  would, 
to  be  sure,  do  this  but  vefy  imperfectly ;  but 
even  the  weakest,  if  they  were  vTilling,  would 
retain  something.  She  so  managed  that  saying 
the  catechism  was  not  merely  an  act  of  the  me- 
mory, but  of  tlie  understanding  :  for  she  had  ob- 
(:crved  formerly  that  those  who  had  learned  the 
c&techism  in  tlie  common  formal  way,  when 
they  were  children,  had  never  understood  it 
when  they  became  men  and  women,  and  it  re- 
mained in  the  memory  without  having  mode 
any  impression  on  the  mind.  T^us  this  fine 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion  is  considered 
as  little  more  than  a  form  of  words,  the  being 
able  to  repeat  which,  is  a  qualification  for  being 
confirmed  by  the  bishop,  mstead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  really  containing  those  grounds  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  by  which  tbey  ore 
ta  be  confirmed  Chrbtians. 

Mrs.  Crew  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones,  those 
who  teach  the  poor  must  indeed  ^ive  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  OS  they  can  receive  it  So  that  teaching 
must  be  a  great  grievance  to  those  who  do  not 
really  make  it  a  labour  of  love,  I  see  so  much 
levity,  obstinacy,  and  ignorance,  that  it  keeps 
my  own  forbearance  in  continual  exercise,  inso- 
much tliat  I  trust  I  am  getting  good  myself^ 
while  I  am  doing  good  to  others.  No  one,  ma- 
dam, can  know  till  they  try,  that  after  they  have 
asked  a  ^6ot  untaught  child  the  same  question 
nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  their  temper, 
but  go  on  and  ask  it  the  twentieth.  Now  and 
then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  impatient,!  cor- 
rect  ifiyself  by  thinking  over  that  active  proof 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  requires  of  our  love 
to  him  when  he  says,  Feed  my  lambs, 

Hester  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to  go  to 
church,  for  her  father  and  mother  had  never 
tlioQght  of  going  themselves,  unless  at  a  chris- 
tening in  Uieir  own  family,  or  at  a  funeral  of 
their  neighbours,  both  of  which  they  considered 
merely  as  opportunities  lor  good  eating  and 
drinking,  and  not  as  offices  of  religion. 

As  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home,  it 
was  the  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her  school, 
her  Bible,  and  her  church  ;  for  so  great  is  God's 
goodness,  that  he  is  pleased  to  make  religion  a 
peculiar  comfort  to  those  who  have  no  other 
comfort  The  Qod  whose  name  she  had  seldom 
heard  but  when  it  was  taken  in  vain,  was  now 
revealed  to  her  as  a  God  of  infinite  power,  jus- 
tice, and  holiness.  What  she  read  in  her  Bible, 
and  what  she  fblt  in  her  own  heart,  convinced 


her  she  was  a  sinner,  and  her  catechism  said 
the  same.  She  was  much  distressed  one  day 
on  thinking  over  this  promise  which  she  had 
just  made  (in  answer  to  the  question  which  fell 
to  her  lot)  To  renounce  the  devil  and  all  his 
works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  Uns  wicked 
world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  I 
say  she  was  distressed  on  finding  that  these 
were  not  merely  certain  words  which  she  was 
bound  to  repeat,  but  certain  conditions  which 
she  was  bound  to  perform.  She  was  sadly  puz- 
zled to  know  how  this  was  to  be  done,  till  she 
met  with  these  words  in  her  Bible :  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee.  But  still  she  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  this  grace  was  to  be  obtained. 
Happily  Mr.  Simpson  preached  on  the  next  Sun- 
day from  this  text.  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  dec. 
In  this  sermon  was  explained  to  her  the  nature, 
the  duty,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  After  this 
she  opened  her  heqjt  to  Mrs.  Crew,  who  taught 
her  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  a  serious 
but  plain  way.  Hester's  own  heart  led  her  to 
assent  to  that  humbling  doctrine  of  the  catechism, 
that  We  are  by  nature  bom  in  sin ;  and  truly 
glad  was  she  to  be  relieved  by  hearing  of  7%al 
spiritual  grace  by  which  we  have  a  new  hirtk 
unto  righteousness.  Thus  her  mind  was  no 
sooner  humbled  by  one  part  than  it  gained  com- 
fort from  another.  Oa  the  other  hand,  while 
she  was  rejoicing  in  a  lively  hope  in  God^s  mer* 
cy  through  Christ,  her  mistress  put  her  in  mind 
that  that  was  only  the  true  repentance  by  which 
we  forsake  sin.  Thus  the  catechism,  explained 
by  a  pious  teacher,  was  found  to  contain  all  tie 
arlictes  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Mrs.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  practice 
of  turning  away  the  scholars  becanse  they  were 
grown  up.  Young  people,  said  she,  want  to  be 
warned  at  sixteen  more  than  they  did  at  six, 
and  they  are  commonly  turned  adrift  at  the  very 
age  when  they  want  most  instruction ;  when 
dangers  and  temptations  most  beset  them.  They 
are  exposed  to  more  evil  by  the  leisure  of  a  Sun- 
day  evening  than  by  the  business  of  a  whole 
week  :  but  then  religion  must  be  made  pleasant, 
and  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in  a  kind, 
and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way.  If  they  once 
dislike  the  teacher  they  will  soon  get  to  dislike 
what  is  taught,  so  that  a  master  or  mistress  is 
in  some  measure  answerable  for  the  future  piety 
of  young  persons,  inasmuch  as  that  piety  de 
pends  on  their  manner  of  making  religion  plea 
sant  as  well  as  profitable. 

To  attend  Mrs.  Jones's  evening  instructions 
was  soon  thought  not  a  task  kcit  a  holiday.  In 
a  few  months  it  was  reckoned  a  disadvantage 
to  the  character  of  any  young  person  in  the  pa* 
rish  to  know  that  they  did  not  attend  the  even, 
ing  school.  At  first,  indeed,  many  df  them  cam* 
only  with  a  view  to  learn  amusement ;  bat,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  they  grew  fond  of  instrac 
tion,  and  some  of  them  became  truly  pioos. 
Mrs.  Jones  spoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evening^ 
as  follows : — *  My  dear  young  women,  I  rejoice 
at  your  improvement ;  but  I  rejoice  with  trem. 
bling.  I  have  known  young  people  set  out  well, 
who  afterwards  fell  of!.  The  heart  is  deceitful. 
Many  like  religious  knov/lcdge,  who  do  not  like 
the  strictness  of  a  religious  life.  I  must  tht'ic- 
fore  watch  whether  those  who  are  diligent  at 
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e&urch  and  school,  are  diligrent  in  their  daily 
walk.  Whether  those  who  say  they  believe  in 
God,  reaUy  lAey  him.  Whether  they  who  pro- 
fess to  love  Christ  keep  his  commandments. 
Tboise  who  hear  themselves  commended  for 
early  piety,  may  learn  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
praise  of  man.  People  may  get  a  knack  at  re. 
Jigioos  phrases  without  being  religious;  they 
may  even  get  to  frequent  places  of  worship  as 
an  amusement,  in  order  to  meet  their  friends, 
and  may  learn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of  spiritual 
gossipy  while  religion  has  no  power  in  their 
hearts.  Bat  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
thinea  that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus 
speak. 

What  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with  some 
acconnt  of  Mrs.  Jones's  May>day  feast  for  her 
school,  my  readers  shall  be  told  next  month. 


PART  H. 
The  New  Gown. 

Hester  Wilmot,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  bad 
been  by  nature  peevish,  and  lazy;  she  would 
when  a  child,  now  and  then  slight  her  work, 
tod  when  her  mother  was  unreasonable  she  was 
too  apt  to  return  a  saucy  answer ;  but  when  she 
became  acquainted  with  her  own  heart,  and  with 
the  Scriptures,  these  evil  tempers  were,  in  a  good 
oeasnre,  subdued,  for  she  now  learnt  to  imitate, 
not  her  violent  mother,  but  At??i  who  idos  meek 
sad  lowly.  When  she  was  scolded  for  doing  ill, 
•be  prayed  for  grace  to  do  better ;  and  the  only 
uswer  she  made  to  her  mother's  charge,  *  that 
religion  only  served  to  make  people  lazy,'  was 
to  strive  to  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  order  to 
prove  that  really  made  them  diligent  The  only 
thing  in  which  she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mo- 
tlttr  was,  that  when  she  ordered  her  to  do  week 
<l3y*8  work  on  a  Sunday,  Hester  cried,  and  said, 
ibe  ijid  not  dare  to  disobey  God ;  but  to  show 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  save  her  own  labour, 
'be  would  do  a  double  portion  of  work  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  rise  two  hours  earlier  on 
Monday  morning. 

Once,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard,  her 
aotker  told  her  she  would  treat  her  with  a  holy- 
day  the  following  Sabbath,  and  take  her  a  fine 
walk  to  eat  cakes  and  drink  ale  at  Weston  fair, 
vhich,  though  it  was  professed  to  be  kept  on  the 
Monday,  yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  village,  al- 
*nyB  began  on  the  Sunday  evening.*  Rebecca, 
«ho  would  on  no  account  have  wasted  the  Mon- 
oar,  which  was  a  working  day,  in  idleness  and 
pl«isare,  thought  she  had  a  very  good  right  to 
enjoy  herself  at  the  fair  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
^  well  as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  earnest- 
ly begged  to  be  left  at  home,  and  her  mother  in 
a  rage  went  without  her.  A  wet  walk,  and 
more^ale  than  she  was  used  to  drink,  gave  Re* 
b^xrca  a  dangerous  fever. — During  this  illness 

*ThJB  praetiee  is  too  common.  Those  foirs  which 
prnfen  to  be  kept  on  Monday,  commonly  begin  on  the 
Monday.  It  is  much  to  bo  wiflhed  that  magistrates  would 
pBt  a  stop  to  it,  as  Mr.  Bimp9on  did  at  weston,  at  (lio 
f*V>mt  of  Mn.  Jones.  There  is  another  great  evil  worth 
the  notice  of  justices.  In  many  villages,  during  the  fair, 
^  m  sold  at  private  houses,  which  nave' no  Uoense,  to 
^  great  iajiuy  of  sofaf iety  and  good  morab. 


Hester,  who  would  not  follow  her  to  a  scene  of ' 
dissolute  mirth,  attended  her  night  and  day,  and 
denied  herself  necessaries  that  her  sick  mother 
might  have  comforts:  and  though  she  secretly 
prayed  to  God  that  this  sickness  might  change 
her  mother^s  heart,  yet  she  never  once  reproach- 
ed her,  or  put  her  in  mind,  that  it  was  caught 
by  indulging  in  a  sinful  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night  her  father  told  Hester, 
he  thought  she  bad  now  been  at  school  long 
enough  for  him  to  have  a  little  good  of  her  learn- 
ing, so  ho  desired  she  would  stay  at  home  and 
read  to  him.    Hester  cheerfully  ran  and  fetched 
her  Testament    But  John  fell  a  laughing,  call- 
ed  her  a  fool,  and  said,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  read  the  Testament  to  him  when  he  was  go- 
in^  to  die,  bdt  at  present  he  must  have  some, 
thing  merry.    So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  song 
book  which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  Bell.   Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  refused  to  read  it, 
saying  she  did  not  dare  ofi^nd  God  by  reading 
what  would  hurt  her  own  soul. — John  called 
her  a  canting  hypocrite;  and  said,  he  would 
put  tho  Testament  into  the  fire  for  that  there 
was  not  a  more  merry  girl  than  ehe  was  before 
she  became  religious. — Her  mother  for  once  took 
her  part,  not  because  she  thought  her  daughter 
in  the  right,  but  because  she  was  glad  of  any 
pretence  to  show  her  husband  was  in  the  wrong , 
though  she  herself  would  have  abused  Hester 
for  the  same  thing  if  John  had  taken  her  part 
John,  with  a  sho<£ing  oath  abused  them  both ; 
and  went  off  in  a  violent  passion. — Hester,  in- 
stead of  saying  one  undutlful  -mud  against  her 
father,  took  up  a  Psalter  in  order  to  teach  Her 
little  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was  so  provoked  at 
her  for  not  joining  her  in  her  abuse  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  changed  her  humour,  said  John 
was  in  tho  right,  and  Hester  a  perverse  hypo> 
crite,  who  only  made  religion  a  pretence  for* 
being  undutiful  to  her  parents.    Hester  bore  all 
in  silence,  and  committed  her  cause  to  Him  who 
judgeth  righteously.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her  if  she  had  dared  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Crew,  and  to  have  joined  in  tho  religious  exer'- 
cises  of  the  evening  at  school.    But  her  mother 
refused  to  let  her,  saying  it  would  only  harden 
her  heart  in  mischief.    Hester  said  not  a  word, 
but  after  having  put  the  little  ones  to  bed,  and 
heard  them  say  their  prayers  out  of  sight,  she 
went  and  sat  down  in  her  own  little  lofl,  and 
said  to  herself,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to 
have  taught  my  little  sisters  to  read,  I  thought 
it  was  mv  duty,  for  David  has  said.  Come  ve 
children  hearken  unto  me,  /  will  teach  you  tks 
fear  of  the  Lord.    It  would  have  been  still  more 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening  at  school, 
because  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to  learn 
than  to  teach ;  but  I  cannot  do  either  without 
flying  in  the  face  of  my  mother ;  God  sees  fit 
to-night  to  change  my  pleasant  duties  into  a 
painfiil  trial.    I  give  up  my  will,  and  I  submit 
to  the  will  of  roy  fkther ;  but  when  he  orders 
mo  to  commit  a  known  tin,  then  I  dare  not  do 
it,  because,  in  so  doing,  I  must  disobey  my  Fa 
ther  which  is  in  heaven. 

Now  it  80  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happened 
on  the  very  Sunday  next  before  Mrs.  Jones's 
yearly  foast  On  May-day  all  the  school  at. 
tended  her  to  church,  each  in  a  staff  gown  of 
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then  own  eamiog,  and  a  cap  and  white  apron 
of  her  giving.  Afler  church  there  was  an  ex- 
amination made  into  the  learning  and  behaviour 
of  the  scholars;  those  who  were  most  perfect  in 
their  chapters,  and  who  orought  the  best  cha- 
racter for  industry,  humility,  and  sobriety,  re- 
ceived a  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book. 

Now  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoarding 
up  her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  ready  with 
a  nev/  gown  on  the  May-day  feast.  She  had 
never  got  less  than  two  shillings  a  week  by  her 
spinning,  besides  working  (or  the  family,  and 
earning  a  trifle  by  odd  jobs. — This  money  she 
faithfully  carried  to  her  mother  every  Saturday 
night,  keeping  back  by  consent,  only  twopence 
a-wet}k  towards  the  gown.  The  sum  was  com- 
plete, the  pattern  had  long  been  settled,  and 
Healer  had  only  on  the  Monday  morning  to  go 
to  the  shop,  pay  her  money,  and  bring  home  her 
gown  to  be  made.  Her  mother  happened  to  go 
out  early  that  morning  to  iron  in  a  gentleman^s 
family,  whore  she  usually  staid  a  day  or  two, 
and  Hester  was  busy  putting  the  house  in  order 
before  she  went  to  the  shop. 

On  that  very  Monday  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  Bell  of  all  the  idle  fellows  in  the 
parish.  John  Wilmot  of  course  was  to  be  there. 
Indeed  he  had  accepted  a  challenge  of  the  black- 
smith to  a  batch  at  all-fburs.  rHie  blacksmith 
was  flush  of  money,  John  thought  himself  the 
best  player ;  and  that  he  might  make  sure  of 
winning,  he  resolved  to  keep  himself  sober, 
which  he  knew  was  more  than  the  other  would 
do.  John  was  so  used  to  go  upon  tick  for  ale, 
that  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  Bell  before  he  re- 
collected that  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with 
the  gambler  without  money,  and  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  so  he  sullenly  turned  home- 
wards. He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wife,  as  he 
know  he  should  be  more  likely  to  get  a  scratch- 
ed face  than  a  sixpence  from  her ;  but  he  knew 
that  Hester  had  received  two  shillings  for  her 
last  week*s  spinning  on  Saturday,  and  perhaps 
she  might  not  yet  have  given  it  to  her  mother. 
Of  the  noarded  sum  he  knew  nothing.  He  ask- 
ed  her  if  she  could  lend  him  half  a  crown,  and 
he  would  pay  her  next  day.  Hester  pleased  to 
see  him  in  good  humour  afler  what  had  passed 
the  night  before  ran  up  and  fetched  down  her 
little  box,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  that  he 
now  desired  something  she  could  comply  with 
without  wounding  her  conscience,  cheerfully 
poured  out  her  whole  little  stock  upon  the  table. 
John  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  three  half- 
crowns  and  a  sixpence,  and  eagerly  seized  it, 
box  and  all,  together  with  a  few  hoarded  half- 
pence at  the  bottom,  though  he  had  only  asked 
to  borrow  half-a-crown.  None  but  one  whose 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  long  course  of  drunk- 
enross  eould  have  taken  away  the  whole,  and 
for  such  a  purpose.  He  told  her  she  should 
certainly  have  it  again  ne\t  morninpr,  and,  in. 
deed  intended  to  pay  it,  not  doubting  but  he 
should  double  the  sum.  But  John  oyerrated 
his  own  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  lost  every  farthing 
to  the  bUcksmith,  and  sneaked  home  before 
midnight,  and  quietly  walked  up  to  bed.  He 
was  quite  sober,  which  Hester  thonght  a  good 
sign.  Next  morning  she  asked  him,  in  a  yery 
humble  way,  for  the  money,  which  she  said  she 


would  not  have  done,  but  that  if  the  gown 
not  bought  directly  it  would  not  be  ready  in  time 
for  the  feast.  Jofan*s  conscience  had  troubled 
him  a  little  for  what  he  had  done,  for  when  he 
was  not  drunk  he  was  not  ill-natured,  and  he 
stammered  out  a  broken  excuse,  but  owncnl  ha 
had  lost  the  money,  and  bad  not  a  farthing  lefi. 
The  moment  Hester  saw  him  mild  and  kind 
her  heart  was  softened,  and  she  begged  him  not 
to  vex ,  adding,  that  she  would  be  contented 
never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long  as  she  lived, 
if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  always  seeing' 
him  come  home  sober  as  he  was  last  night.  For 
Hester  did  not  know  that  he  had  refrained  from 
getting  drunk,  only  that  he  might  gamble  with 
a  better  chance  of  success,  and  uiat  when  a 
gamester  keeps  himself  sober,  it  is  not  that  he 
may  practice  a  virtue,  but  that  he  may  commit 
a  worse  crime.  *  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  what  I 
have  done,*  said  he ; '  you  cannot  go  to  the  feast, 
and  what  will  madam  Jones  say?* — *  Yes,  but  I 
can,  said  Hester,  *  for  God  looks  not  at  the  gown, 
but  at  the  heart,  and  I  am  sure  he  sees  mine  full 
of  gratitude  at  hearing  you  talk  so  kindly  ;  and 
if  I  thought  my  dear  father  would  change  his 
present  evil  courses,  I  should  be  the  happiest 
girl  at  the  feast  to-morrow.*  John  walked  away 
mournfully,  and  said  to  himself,  surely  there 
must  be  something  in  religion,  since  it  can  thus 
change  the  heart.  Hester  was  once  a  pert  girl, 
and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  She  was  onoe 
an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she  is  up  with  the 
lark.  She  was  a  vain  girl,  and  would  do  any 
thing  for  a  new  riband ;  and  now  she  is  con. 
tented  to  go  in  rags  to  a  feast  at  which  eyery 
one  else  will  have  a  new  gown.  She  deprived 
herself  of  her  gown  to  give  me  the  money  ;  and 
yet  this  very  girl,  so  dutiful  in  some  respects, 
would  submit  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  rather 
than  read  a  loose  book  at  my  command,  or 
break  the  Sabbath.  I  do  not  understand  this  ; 
there  must  be  some  mystery  in  it.  All  this  he 
said  as  he  was  goingto  work.  In  the  evening 
he  did  not  go  to  thelBell :  whether  it  was  owing^ 
to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  positively 
to  say,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  Uttle  of  one  and  & 
little  of  the  other. 

As  the  pattern  of  the  intended  gown  had  lon^ 
been  settled  in  the  family,  and  as  Hester  had 
the  money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on  as  good  as 
bought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  to  get  it  bcought 
home,  and  made  in  her  mother's  absence.  In- 
deed, BO  little  did  Rebecca  care  about  the  school, 
that  she  would  not  have  cared  any  thing  about 
the  gown,  if  her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wish 
that  her  daughter  should  be  the  best  drest  of 
any  girl  at  the  feast  Being  from  home,  as 
was  said  before,  she  knew  nothinj^  of  the  die. 
appointment  On  May-day  morning,  Hester, 
instead  of  keeping  from  the  feast,  because  she 
had  not  a  new  ^wn,  or  meanly  inventing  any 
excuse  for  wearing  an  old  one,  dressed  hereeir 
out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in  her  poor  old  thinga, 
and  went  to  join  the  school  in  order  to  go  to 
church.  Whether  Hester  had  formerly  indulg. 
ed  a  little  pride  of  heart,  and  talked  of  thi< 
gown  rather  too  much,  I  am  not  quite  sure  i 
certain  it  is,  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry 
made  at  seeing  Hester  Wilraot,  tlie  neatest  girl. 
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the  most  industrioas  girl  in  the  school,  como  to 
the  Maj-day  feast  in  an  old  stuff  gown,  when 
every  other  girl  w&s  so  creditably  drest  In- 
deed, I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  were  two  or 
three  much  too  smart  for  their  station,  and  who 
had  dlzened  themselves  out  in  very  improper 
finery,  which  Mrs.  Jones  made  them  take  off 
before  her.  '  I  mean  this  feast,*  said  she,  *  as 
a  reward  of  industry  and  piety,  and  not  as 
I  trial  of  skill  who  can  be  finest,  and  outvie  the 
rest  in  show.  If  I  do  not  take  care,  my  feast 
will  become  an  encouragement,  not  to  virtue, 
but  to  vanity.  I  am  so  great  a  friend  to  decency 
of  apparel,  that  I  even  like  to  see  you  deny  your 
appetites,  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  decently 
dressed  to  the  house  or  God.  >To  encourage  you 
to  do  this.  I  like  to  set  apart*  this  one  day  of 
innocent  pleasure,  against  which  you  may  be 
preparing  all  the  year,  by  laying  a^ide  some- 
thing every  week  towards  buying  a  gown  out 
(if  sll  your  savings.  But,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
B>?ekQe3s  and  an  humble  spirit  is  of  more  value 
m  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men,  than  the 
giyest  cotton  gown,  or  the  brightest  pink  riband 
io  the  parish.* 

Mrs.  Jones  for  all  this,  was  as  much  surprised 
&i  the  rest  at  Hester^s  mean  garb :  but  sucli  is 
tlte  power  of  a  good  character,  that  she  gave 
bbr  credit  fiir  a  right  intention,  especially  as 
ihe  knew  the  unhappy  state  of  her  family.  For 
il  was  Mrs.  Jones's  way,  (and  it  is  not  a  bad 
vav,)  always  to  wait,  and  inquire  into  the  truth 
terare  she  condemned  any  person  of  good  cha- 
racter, though  appearances  were  against  them. 
As  we  cannot  Judge  of  peoplo*a  motives,  said 
ihe,  we  may,  from  ignorance,  oflen  condemn 
thsir  best  tuitions,  and  approve  of  their  woist 
It  will  be  always  time  enough  to  judge  unfa- 
voarably,  and  let  us  give  others  credit  as  long 
u  we  can,  and  then  wo  in  our  turn,  may  expect 
a  CtToorable  judgment  from  others,  and  remem- 
ber who  had  said.  Judge  notf  that  ye  be  not 

Hester  was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  had 
done  ibr  her  farther,  than  she  was  humbled  by 
the  meanness  of  her  garb ;  and  notwithstanding 
Betty  Stiles,  one  of  the  girls  whose  finery  had 
been  taken  away,  sneered  at  her,  Hester  never 
ofered  to  dear  herself^  by  exposing  her  father, 
though  she  thought  it  right,  secrcuy  to  inform 
Mrs.  Jones  of  what  hod  past  When  the  exami- 
Qition  of  the  girls  began,  Betty  Stiles  was  asked 
lonie  questions  on  the  fourth  and  fiflh  command- 
ments, which  she  answered  very  well.  Hester 
was  asked  nearly  the  same  questions,  and,  though 
•ha  answered  them  no  better  than  Betty  had 
^loe,  they  were  all  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Jones 
rise  np,  -and  give  a  handsome  Bible  to  Hester, 
while  she  gave  nothing  to  Betty.  This  girl 
erifld  out  raUier  pertly,  *  Madam,  it  is  very  hard 
Ihai  I  have  no  book :  I  was  as  perfect  as  Hes- 
ter.*-—* I  have  oflen  told  you,*  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
'that  religion  is  not  a  thmg  of  tiie  tongue  but 
of  the  heart  That  girl  gives  me  the  best  proof 
that  she  has  learned  the  fourth  commandment 
to  good  purpose,  who  persists  in  keeping  holv 
the  Sabbath  day,  though  commanded  to  break 
it  by  a  parent  whom  she  loves.  And  that  girl 
best  proves  that  she  keeps  the  fifth,  who  gives 
BB  her  own  comfort,  and  clothing,  and  credit,  to 


honour  and  obey  her  father  and  mother,  even 
though  they  are  net  such  as  she  could  wish. 
Betty  Stiles,  though  she  could  answer  the  ques. 
tions  so  readily,  went  abroad  last  Sunday  when 
she  should  have  been  at  school,  and  refused  to 
nurse  her  sick  mother,  when  she  could  not  help 
herself.  Is  this  having  learnt  those  two  com 
mandments  to  any  good  purpose  V 

Farmer  Hoskins,  who  stood  by,  whispered 
Mrs.  Jones, '  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  con. 
vinced  even  me  of  the  benefit  of  religious  in- 
struction ;  now  I  see  there  is  a  meaning  to  it 
I  thought  it  was  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other,  and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a  psalm 
but  now  I  have  found  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  I  see  your  scholars  must  do 
what  they  hear,  and  obey  what  they  learn.  Why, 
at  this  rate,  they  will  all  be  better  servants  for 
being  really  godly,  and  so  I  will  add  a  pudding 
to  next  yearns  feast' 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a  new 
Bible,  made  her  forget  that  she  had  on  an  old 

frown.  She  walked  to  church  in  a  thankful 
rame ;  but  how  great  was  her  joy,  when  she 
saw,  among  a  number  of  working  men,  her  own 
father  going  into  church.  As  she  past  by  him 
she  cast  on  him  a  look  of  so  much  joy  and  afiec- 
tion  that  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes,  espe- 
cially  when  ho  compared  her  mean  dress  with 
that  of  the  other  girls,  and  thought  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  it  John,  who  bad  not  been  a; 
church  for  'Some  years,  was  deeply  struck  with 
the  service.  The  confession  with  which  it 
opens  went  to  his  heart  He  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  a  miserable  sinner,  and  that 
there  was  no  health  in  him.  He  now  (bit  com- 
punction  for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  only 
his  ill-behaviour  to  his  daughter  which  hai 
brought  him  to  church.  The  sermon  was  such 
as  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  the 
prayers  had  made ;  and  when  it  was  over,  in- 
stead  of  joining  the  ringers,  ^for  the  belfry  was 
the  only  part  of  the  church  John  liked,  because 
it  usually  led  to  the  ale-house,)  he  quietlv  walk- 
ed back  to  his  work.  It  was,  indeed,  the  best 
day's  work  he  ever  made.  He  could  not  get 
out  of  his  head  the  whole  day,  the  first  words 
he  heard  at  church ; '  When  the  wicked  man 
turneth  away  from  his  wickedness,  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  his 
soul  alive.  At  night,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Bell,  he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hester  to 
forgive  him ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  door, 
he  heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  dau4.'hter  for 
having  brought  such  a  disgrace  on  tlie  family 
as  to  be  seen  in  that  old  rag  of  a  gown,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  what  she  had  done  with  the 
money.  Hester  tried  to  keep  the  secret,  but  her 
mother  declared  she  would  turn  her  out  of 
doors  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Hester  wafi 
at  last  fi)rced  to  confess  she  had  given  it  to  her 
father.  Unfortunately  for  poor  John,  it  was  at 
this  very  moment  that  he  opened  the  door.  The 
mother  now  divided  her  fury  between  her  guilty 
husband  and  her  innocent  child,  till  from  words 
she  fell  to  blows.  John  defended  his  daughter, 
and  received  some  of  the  strokes  intended  for 
the  poor  girl.  This  turbulent  scene  partly  put 
John's  good  resolution  to  flight,  though  the  pa. 
tience  of  Hester  did  him  almost  as  much  good 
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as  the  sermon  he  had  heard.  At  length  the 
pixir  girl  escaped  up  stairs,  not  a  little  bruised^ 
and  a  scene  of  much  violence  passed  between 
John  and  pLebecca.  She  declared  she  would 
not  sit  do'.vn  to  supper  with  such  a  brute,  and 
set  off  to  a  neighbour's  house,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  abusing  him  the  longer. 
John,  whose  mind  was  much  disturbed,  went 
up  stairs  without  his  supper.  As  he  was  pass- 
ing  by  Hester's  little  room  he  heard  her  voice, 
and  as  be  concluded  she  was  venting  bitter  com- 
plaints against  her  unnatural  parents,  he  stop- 
ped to  listen,  resolved  to  go  in  and  comfort  her. 
He  stopped  at  the  door,  for,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  and 
praying  so  earnestly  that  she  did  not  hear  him. 
As  ne  made  sure  she  could  be  praying  for  no- 
thing hut  his  death,  what  was  her  surprise  to 
heac* these  words:  *0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
ray  dear  father  and  mother,  teach  me  to  love 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good;  make 
me  more  dutiful  and  more  patient,  that,  adorn- 
ing the  doctrine  of  God,  my  Saviour,  I  may  re- 
commend his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents 
may  be  brought  to  love  and  fear  thee,  tiirough 
Jesus  Christ.* 

Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been  hard- 
hearted if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard,  could 
not  stand  this,  ho  fell  down  on  his  knees,  em- 
braced his  child ;  and  hegged  her  to  teach  him 
how  to  pray.  He  prayed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  though  he  did  not  know  what  words 
to  use,  yet  his  heart  was  melted ;  he  owned  he 
was  a  sinner,  and  begged  Hester  to  fetch  the 
prayer-book,  and  read  over  the  confession  with 
which  he  had  been  so  struck  at  church.  This 
was  the  pleasantest  order  she  had  ever  obeyed. 
Seeing  him  deeply  affeoted  with  a  sense  of  sin, 
she  pointed  out  to  him  the  Saviour  of  sinners ; 
and  in  this  manner  she  passed  s^me  hours  with 
her  fifither,  whiofa  were  the  happiest  of  her  life  ; 
saoh  a  night  was  worth  a  hundred  cotton,  or 
even  silk  gowns.  In  the  course  of  the  week  Hes- 
ter read  over  the  confession,  and  some  other 
prayers  to  her  father  so  often  that  he  got  them 
by  heart,  and  repeated  them  while  he  was  at 
work.  She  next  taught  him  the  fifty-first 
psalm.  At  length  he  took  courage  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  before  he  went  to  bed.  From 
that  time  he  bore  his  <  wife's  ill-humor  maoh 
better  than  he  had  ever  done,  and,  as  he  knew 
her  to  be  neat,  And  notable,  and  saving,  he  be- 
gan to  think,  that  if  her  temper  was  not  quite 
so  bad,  his  home  might  still  become  as  pleasant 
a  place  to  him  as  ever  the  Bell  had  been ;  but 
unless  she  became  more  tractable  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  long  evenings  after 
the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  for  he  began,  once 
more,  to  delight  in  playing  with  them.  Hester 
proposed  that  she  herself  should  teach  him  to 
read  an  hour  every  night,  and  ho  consented. 
Bebecoa  began  to  storm,  firom  the  mere  triok 
she  had  got  of  storming  ;  but  finding  that  he 
now  brought  home  all  his  earnings,  and  that 
■he  got  both  his  money  and  his  company,  (for 
she  had  once  loved  him,)  she  began  to  reoonoUe 
herself  to  this  new  way  of  life.  In  a  fov  months 
John  could  read  a  psalm.  In  learning  to  read 
it  he  also  got  it  by  heart,  and  this  proved  a  little 
store   for  private  derotlon,  and  while  he  was 


mowing  or  reaping,  he  could  call  to  mind  a  text 
to  cheer  his  labour.  He  now  went  constantly 
to  church,  and  often  dropped  in  at  the  school  on 
a  Sunday  evening  to  hear  their  prayers.  He 
expressed  so  much  pleasure  at  this,  that  one  day 
Hester  ventured  to  ask  him  if  they  should  set 
up  family  prayer  at  home  7  John  said  he  should 
like  it  mightily,  but  as  he  could  not  yet  read 
quite  well  enough,  he  desired  Hester  to  try  to 

Sit  a  proper  book  and  beg-in  next  Sunday  night 
ester  had  bought  of  a  pious  hawker,  jfbr  three 
halfpence,*  the  Book  of  prayers,  printed  for  the 
Cheap  Repository,  and  knew  she  should  there 
find  something  suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the  be. 
ginning  of  this  little  book,  her  mother,  who  eat 
in  the  comer,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  wns 
so  much  struck  (hat  she  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say  against  it.  For  a  few  nights,  indeed,  she 
continued  to  sit  still,  or  pretended  to  rock  the 
young  child  while  her  husband  and  daughter 
were  kneeling  at  their  prayers.  She  expected 
John  would  have  scolded  her  for  this,  and  so 
perverse  was  her  temper,  that  she  was  disap- 
pointed at  bis  finding  no  fault  with  her.  Seeing 
at  last  that  he  was  very  patient,  and  that  though 
he  prayed  fervently  himself  he  sufiered  her  to 
do  as  she  liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  opposition 
for  want  of  something  to  provoke  it  As  her 
pride  began  to  be  subdued,  some  little  disposi 
tion  to  piety  was  awakened  in  her  heart^-^By 
degrees  she  slid  down  on  her  knees,  though  at 
first  it  was  behind  the  cradle,  or  the  clock,  or 
in  some  corner  where  she  thought  they  would 
not  see  her.  Hester  rejoiced  even  in  this  out- 
ward change  in  her  mother,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  at  last  be  pleased  to  touch  her  hear 
as  he  had  done  that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  spent  no  Idle  money,  be  had 
saved  up  a  trifle  by  working  over-hours  ;  this  he 
kindly  ofibred  to  Hester  to  make  np  for  the  loss 
of  her  gown.  Instead  of  accepting  it,  Hester 
told  him,  that  as  she  herself  was  young  and 
healthy,  she  should  soon  be  able  to  clothe  herself 
OQt  Cif  her  own  savings,  and  begged  him  to 
make  her  mother  a  present  of  this  gown,  which 
he  did.  It  had  been  a  maxim  of  Rebecca,  that 
it  was  better  not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  than  go 
in  an  old  gown.  She  had,  however,  so  far  con- 
quered this  evil  notion,  that  she  had  lately  gone 
pretty  often.  This  kindness  of  the  gown  touched 
her  not  a  little,  and  the  first  Sunday  she  put  it 
on,  Mr.  Simpson  happened  to  preach  from  this 
text,  Chd  resiiteth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grace  to 
the  kwnble.  This  sermon  so  affected  Rebecca 
that  she  never  once  thought  she  had  her  new 
gown  on,  till  she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she 
went  to  bed,  and  that  very  night,  instead  of 
skulking  behind,  she  knelt  down  by  her  bus* 
band,  and  joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervor. 

There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebeeca*a 
mind  ;  she  had  observed  that  since  her  bnsband 
had  grown  religions  he  had  been  so  oareftal  not 
to  give  her  any  offence,  that  he  was  become 
sorupuloualy  clean  ;  took  off  his  dirty  shoes  be- 
fore he  sat  down,  and  was  very  cautions  not  to 
spill  a  drop  of  beer  on  her  shining  table.    Now 

*  These  prayrrs  may  be  had  also  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  fit  for  private  persons,  the  olhef  for  familir% 
price  one  halfpenny. 
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It  was  rather  remarkable,  that  as  John  grew 
more  ncat^  Rebecca  rrew  more  indifierent  to 
neatness.  But  both  these  changes  arose  from 
the  same  caose,  the  growth  of  religion  in  their 
hearts.  John  rrew  cl^anlr  from  the  ftar  of 
eiving  pain  to  his  wife,  while  Rebecca  grew  in- 
aifferent  from  having  discovered  the  sin  and 
fhlly  of  an  over-aiizious  care  about  trifles.  When 


the  heart  is  once  given  up  to  God,  such  vanitibs 
in  a  good  degree  die  of  themselves.  ' 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
knowledge.  Last  Christmas-day  she  was  ap< 
pointed  an  under  teacher  in  the  school,  and  ma- 
ny people  think  that  some  years  hence,  if  any 
thing  slu^d  happen  to  Mrs.  Crew,  Hester  may 
be  promoted  to  be  head  mistress 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  &c. 

OR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY. 
AN  ALLEGORY* 


l^ziK  was  in  a  certain  country  a  great  kin?, 
vho  was  also  a  judge.  He  was  very  morciftu, 
but  he  was  also  very  Just ;  for  he  used  to  say, 
that  justice  was  the  roundation  of  all  goodness, 
and  that  indiscriminate  and  misapplied  mercy 
T%s  in  fact  injustice.  His  subjects  were  apt 
enoagh,  in  a  general  way,  to  extol  his  merciful 
*^aipor,  and  especiidly  those  subjects  who  were 
tlwajs  committing  crimes  which  made  them 
particularly  liable  to  be  punished  by  his  justice. 
7^3  last  qcuJity  they  constantly  kept  out  of 
sif  bt,  till  they  had  cheated  themselves  into  a 
notion  that  he  was  too  good  to  punish  at  all. 

Now  it  bad  happened  a  long  time  before,  that 

this  whole  people  had  broken  their  allegiance, 

ud  had  forfeited  the  king*s  favour,  and  had  also 

tkllen  from  a  very  prosperous  state  in  which  he 

n&d  originally  placed  them,  having  one  and  all 

beeome  bankrupts.     But  when  they  were  over 

^tvi  and  ears  in  debt,  and  had  notning  to  pay, 

the  king's  son  most  generously  took  the  whole 

harden  of  their  debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short, 

it  was  proposed  that  all  their  affairs  should  be 

vi^xiA^  and  their  xeij  crimes  forgiven,  (for  they 

vere  criminals  as  well  as  debtors)  provided  only 

they  would  show  themselves  sincerely  sorry  for 

what  they  had  done  themselves,  and  be  thankful 

^  what  had  been  done  for  them.  I  should  how- 

etvr  remark,  that  a  book  was  also  given  them, 

ia  whiph  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  their 

JWD  n^lUon  was  written ;  and  of  the  manner 

'jf  ohtaiiung  the  king's  pardon,  together  with  a 

variety  of  directions  for  their  conduct  in  time 

to  come ;  and  in  this  book  it  was  particularly 

oentioncd,  that  afler  having   lived  a  certain 

nsmber  of  years  in  a  remote  part  of  the  same 

kio^'s  country,  yet  still  under  his  eye  and  juris- 

<^ietton,  there  should  be  a  grand  astixes,  when 

every  one  was  to  be  publicly  tried  for  his  past 

behaviour ;  and  afler  this  trial  was  over,  certain 

heavy  punishments  were  to  be  inflicted  on  those 

who  should  have  still  persisted  in  their  rebellion, 

lad  certain  high  premiums  were  to  be  bestowed 

3s  a  gracious  reward  upon  the  penitent  and  obe- 

It  may  be  proper  hero  to  notice,  that  this 
kiQg*8  court  differed  in  some  respect  from  our 
eoorts  of  justice,  being  indeed  a  sort  of  court  of 
Appeal,  to  which  questions  were  carried  after 
they  had  been  imperfectly  decided  in  the  com- 
:aon  ooorts !  And  although  with  us  all  crimi- 
nals are  tried  (and  a  most  excellent  mode  of 
trial  it  is)  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  yet  in  this 
king's  country  the  mode  was  very  different ;  for 

Q 


since  every  one  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  oei 
tain  sense  criminals,  the  king  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  make  them  judges  also.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  follow  in  all  respects 
the  customs  which  prevail  with  us,  for  the  crimes 
with  which  men  are  charged  in  our  courts  are 
mere  overt  aels^  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  that 
is,  acts  which  regard  the  outward  behaviour ; 
such  as  the  acts  of  striking,  maiming,  stealing, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  this  king's  court  it  is  not 
merely  outward  sins,  but  sins  of  the  heart  also 
which  were  to  be  punished.  Many  a  crime, 
therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of  in  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  or  at  the  Old  ^ailey,  and  which 
indeed  could  not  be  cognisable  by  these  courts, 
was  here  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  was  reserv- 
ed for  this  great  day.  Among  these  were  pride, 
and  oppression,  and  envy,  and  malice^  and  re 
venge,  and  cove^usness,  and  secret  vanity  of 
mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sin« 
ful  wishes  and  desires.  When  covetousness,  in- 
deed, put  men  on  committing  robbery,  or  when 
malice  drove  them  to  acts  of  murder,  then  the 
common  courts  immediately  judged  the  crimi- 
nal, without  waiting  for  these  great  assizes ;  ne- 
vertheless, since  even  a  thief  and  murderer 
would  now  and  then  escape  in  the  common 
courts,  for  want  of  evidence,  or  through  some 
fault  or  other  of  the  judge  or  jury,  the  escape 
was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  criminal,  for 
he  was  sure  to  be  tried  again  by  this  great  king; 
and  even  though  the  man  should  have  been  pu- 
nished in  some  sense  before,  yet  he  had  now  a 
farther  and  more  lasting  punishment  to  fear, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  ob- 
tained (by  the  means  I  before  spoke  of)  this 
great  king's  pardon.  The  stns  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever, were  by  far  the  roost  numerous  sort  of 
sins,  which  were  to  conM  before  this  great  tri- 
bunal ;  and  these  were  to  be  judged  by  this  great 
king  in  person,  and  by  none  but  himself;  be- 
cause he  alone  possessed  a  certain  power  of^  get- 
ting at  all  secrets. 

I  once  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily,  who 
built  a  whispering  gallery  in  the  form  of  an  ear, 
through  which  he  could  hear  every  word  his  re- 
bellious subjects  uttered,  though  spoken'  ever  so 
low.  Bat  this  secret  of  the  king  of  Sicily  was 
nothing  to  what  this  great  king  possessed  ;  for 
he  had  the  power  of  knowing  every  thought 
which  was  conceived  In  the  mind,  though  it 
never  broke  out  into  words,  or  proceeded  to  ac- 
tions. 

Now  you  may  be  readv  to  think,  perhaps 
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that  tncse  peopl?  wv^  worse  off  than  any  others, 
^  brcaasc  they  were  to  be  examined  sp  closely, 
and  judged  so  strictly.  Far  from  it;  the  king 
was  too  just  to  expect  bricks  without  giving 
them  straw;  he  gave  them,  therefore,  every 
help  that  they  needed.  He  gave  them  a  book 
of  directions,  as  I  before  observed ;  and  because 
they  were  naturally  short-sighted,  he  supplied 
them  with  a  glass  for  reading  it,  and  thus  the 
roost  dimrsighted  might  see,  if  they  did  not  wil. 
fully  shut  their  eyes :  but  though  the  king  in- 
vited them  to  open  their  eyes  he  did  not  compel 
them ;  and  many  remain  stone  blind  all  their 
lives  with  the  book  in  their  hand,  because  they 
would  not  use  the  glass,  nor  take  the  proper 
means  for  reading  and  understanding  all  that 
was  written  for  them.  The  humble  and  sincere 
learned  in  time  to  see  even  that  part  of  the  book 
which  was  least  plainly  written;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  ability  to  understand  it  de- 
pended more  on  the  heart  than  the  head ;  an 
evil  disposition  blinded  the  sight,  while  humility 
operated  like  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happened  that  those  who  had  been  so 
lucky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  lower 
courts,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were 
all  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  of  course  very 
safe  from  any  danger  at  this  great  oBsixe.  This 
grand  intended  trial,  indeed,  had  been  talked  of 
so  much,  and  put  off  so  long  (for  it  had  seemed 
long  at  least  to  these  short-sighted  people)  that 
many  persuaded  themselves  it  would  never  take 
place  at  all ;  and  far  the  greater  part  were  living 
away  therefore  without  ever  thinking  about  it ; 
ihey  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been 
done  for  their  benefit ;  and  as  if  they  had  no 
king  to  please,  no  king's  son  to  be  thankful  to^ 
no  book  to  guide  themselves  by,  and  as  if  the 
assizes  were  never  to  come  about. 

But  with  this  king  a  thousand  years  were  09 
a  day,  for  he  was  not  slack  concerning  his  pro- 
mises, as  some  men  count  slackness* — So  at 
length  the  solemn  period  approached.  Still, 
however,  the  people  did  not  prepare  for  the  so- 
lemnity, or  rather,  they  prepared  for  it  much 
as  some  of  the  people  in  our  provincial  towns 
are  apt  to  prepare  for  the  annual  assize  times; 
I  moan  by  balls  and  feastings,  and  they  saw 
their  own  trial  come  on,  with  as  little  concern 
as  is  fott  by  the  people  in  our  streets,  when  they 
see  the  judge^s  procession  enter  the  town ;  they 
indeed  comfort  themselves  that  it  is  only  those  in 
the  prisons  who  are  guilty. 

But  when  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every 
man  found  that  he  was  to  be  judged  for  himself; 
and  that  somehow  or  other,  all  his  secrets  were 
brought  out,  and  that  there  was  now  no  escape, 
not  even  a  shdrt  reprieve,  things  began  to  take 
a  inDre  serious  turn.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the 
criminals  wore  got  together  debating  in  an  outer 
court  of  the  gcand  hall ;  and  there  they  passed 
thoir  time,  not  in  compunction  and  tears,  not  in 
comparing  their  lives  with  what  was  required  in 
that  book  which  had  been  riven  them,  but  they 
derived  a  fallacious  hope  by  comparing  them- 
selves  with  such  as  had  been  still  more  notorious 
offeuders. 

One  who  had  grown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  but  had  contrived  to  keep  within  the 
fitter  of  the  law,  insulted  a  poor  fellow  as  a 


thief,  because  he  had  stcden  a  loaf  of  bread. 
*'You  are  for  wickeder  than  I  was,*  said  a  citi 
zen  to  his  apprentice,  *  for  yon  drank  and  swore 
at  the  ale-house  every  Sunday  night.*  *■  Yes, 
said  the  poor  fellow,  *  but  it  was  your  foult  that 
I  did  so,  for  you  took  no  care  of  my  eoul,  but 
spent  all  your  Sabbaths  in  jaunting  abroad  or  in 
noting  at  home;  I  might  have  learnt,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  teach  me ;  I  might  have  followed 
ajgood  example,  but  I  saw  only  bad  ones.  I 
smned  against  less  light  than  you  did.*  A 
drunken  journeyman,  who  had  spent  all  his 
wages  on  gin,  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  spent  a 
great  estate  in  bribery  at  elections,  as  the  lord 
of  his  manor  had  done,  while  a  perjured  electoi 
boasted  that  he  was  no  drunkard  like  the  jour- 
neyman ;  and  the  member  himself  took  comfort 
that  he  had  never  received  the  bribes  which  he 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  offer. 

I  havoxnot  room  to  describe  the  awful  pomp 
of  tlie  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding  of  the 
trumpet  which  attended  the  judge*s  entrance, 
nor  Uie  sitting  of  the  judge,  nor  the  opening  of 
the  books,  nor  the  crowding  of  the  millionl,  wbc 
stood  before  him.  2  shall  pass  over  the  multi- 
tudes who  were  tried  and  condemned  to  dun- 
geons and  chains,  and  eternal  fire,  and  to  per- 
petual  banishment  from  the  presence  of  tho 
king,  which  always  seemed  to  be  the  saddest 
part  of  the  sentence.  2  shall  only  notice  furtlier, 
a  few  who  brought  some  plea  of  merit,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  be  rewarded  by  the  king,  and 
even  deceived  themselves  so  far  as  to  think  that 
his  own  book  of  laws  would  be  their  justifies- 
tion. 

A  thoughtless  spendthrifl  advanced  without 
any  contrition,  and  said,  *  that  be  had  Uved  hand- 
somely,  and  had  hated  the  covetous  whom  God 
abhorretli ;  that  he  trusted  in  that  passa^  of 
the  book  which  said,  that  covetouness  teas  tdola 
try ;  and  that  he  therefore  hoped  for  a  favbura- 
ble  sentence.*  Now  it  proved  that  this  man  had 
not  only  avoided  covetousness,  but  that  he  had 
even  lefl  his  wife  and  children  in  w^ant  through 
his  excessive  prodigality.  The  jud^  therefore 
immediately  pointed  to  that  place  m  the  book 
where  it  is  written,  he  that  prooideth  not  fir  his 
household  is  worse  than  an  infideL  He  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveih  ;  *  thoa,' 
said  he,  *■  in  thy  life  time^  receivedst  thy  good 
things,  and  now  thou  must  be  tormented.*  Then 
a  miser,  whom  hanger  and  hoarding  had  worn 
to  skin  and  bone,  crept  forward,  and  praised  tlie 
sentence  passed  on  this  extravagant  youth,  *•  and 
surely,*  said  he,  *  since  he  is  condemned,  I  am 
a  man  that  may  make  some  plea  to  fovour — I 
was  never  idle  or  drunk,  I  kept  m^  body  in  sub- 
jection. I  have  been  so  self-deny  m^  that  I  am 
certainly  a  saint :  I  have  loved  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  wife  nor  children,  to  excess,  in 
all  this  I  have  obeyed  the  book  of  the  law.*  Then 
the  judge  said,  *  But  where  are  thy  works  of 
mercv  and  thy  labours  of  love,  see  that  family 
which  perisheid  in  thy  sight  last  hard  winter 
while  thy  barns  were  overflowing;  that  poor 
family  were  my  represents tives;  yet  they  were 
hungry,  and  thou  gavest  them  no  meat  Go  to, 
now  thou  rich  man,  weep  and  howl  for  the  mise- 
ries that  are  come  upon  you.  Your  gold  and 
your  silver  is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  thnn 
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«ft«S  he  a  wiifu$9  against  you,  and  $haU  eat 
ffvarfieek  an  it  werefire,^ 

Then  came  up  one  with  a  most  eelf-sufficient 

air.    He  walked  up  boldly,  having  in  one  hand 

the  plan  of  an  hospital  which  he  had  built,  and 

in  the  other  the  drawing  of  a  statue,  which  was 

erecting  far  him  in  the  conntrj  that  he  had  juat 

left,  and  on  his  forehead  appeared,  in  gold  let- 

'era,  the  list  of  all  the  public  charities  to  which 

he  had  subacribed.    He  seemed  to  take  great 

pleasnre  in  the  condemnation  of  the  miser,  and 

nid,  *  Lord,  when  saw  I  thee  hungry  and  fed 

thee  not,  or  in  prison  and  visited  thee  not  ?  i 

iiave  visited  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their 

affliction.'    Here  the  judge  cut  him  short,  by 

aying,  *Trae,  thou  didst  visit  the  fatherless, 

bat  di<bt  thou  fulfil  equally  that  other  peri  of 

my  command, '  to  keep  thyself  unspotted  from 

the  world/    No,  thou  wast  conformed  to  the 

world  in  many  of  its  sinful  customs,  *  thou  didst 

tikw  a  moltitnde  to  do  evil ;  thou  didst  love 

the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world ;  and  the 

notive  to  all  thy  charities  was  not  a  regard  to 

Be  bat  to  thy  own  credit  with  thy  fellow  men. 

Tboa  hast  done  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  re- 

Botalion,  and  now  thou  art  vainly  trusting  in 

ti/  deceKtiiil  works,  instead  of  putting  all  thy 

knst  in  my  son,  who  has  offered  himself  to  be  a 

nrety  &r  thee.    Where  has  been  that  humility 

Old  gratitude  to  him  which  was  required  of  ^hee. 

No,  tboa  WDuldst  be  thine  own  surety :  thou 

W  trusted  in  thyself:  thou  hast  made  thy 

koast  of  thine  own  goodness ;  thou  hast  sought 

ifter  and  thou  hast  enjoyed  the  praise  of  men, 

tad  verily  I  say  onto  thee,*  *  thou  hast  bad  thy 

wnrd.* 

A  poor  diseased  blind  cripple,  who  came  from 
2be  very  hospital  which  this  great  man  had 
tailt,  than  fell  prostrate  on  his  mce,  crying  out, 
'  Lorid  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !*  on  which 
ie  jodge,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  said,  *  Well 
iooe,  goiod  and  faithful  servant.*  The  poor  man 
Kjdied,  '  Lord,  I  have  done  nothing  !* — '  But 
iioa  bast  *  suffered  well,*  said  the  judge ;  *  thou 
iiast  been  an  example  of  patience  and  meekness, 
ttd  though  thou  hadst  but  few  talents,  yet  thou 
hut  well  improved  those  few  ;  thou  hadst  time, 
thbtboo  didst  spend  in  the  huri^ble  duties  of  Uiy 
tUtioB,  and  also  in  earnest  prayer ;  thou  didst 
Tray  even  for  that  proud  founder  of  the  hospital, 
viio  never  prayed  for  himself;  thou  wast  indeed 
^d  and  lame,  but  it  is  no  where  said,  my  son 
{ire  me  tbv  feet,  or  thine  eyes,  but  give  me  thy 
heart;  and  even  the  few  faculties  I  did  grant 
thee,  were  emplojred  to  my  glory ;  with  thine  f 
ttrs  thoQ  iidst  listen  to  my  word,  with  thy 


tongue  thou  didst  show  forth  my  praise,  *  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.* 

There  were  several  who  came  forward,  and 
boasted  of  some  single  and  particular  virtue,  in 
which  they  had  been  supposed  to  exceL  One 
talked  of  his  generosity,  another  of  his  courage, 
and  a  third  of  his  fortitude ;  but  it  proved  on  a 
close  examination,  that  some  of  those  supposed 
virtues  were  merely  the  effect  of  a  particular 
constitution  of  body  ;  that  others  proceeded  fVom 
a  false  motive,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  were 
actual  vices,  since  they  were  carried  to  excess  ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  one  duty, 
some  other  duty  was  lost  sight  of;  in  short,  these 
partial  virtues  were  none  of  them  practised  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  king,  but  merely  to 
please  the  person's  own  humour,  or  to  gain 
praise,  and  they  would  not,  therefore,  stand  this 
day*B  trial,  for  *  he  that  had  kept  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  had  wilfully  and  habitually  offended  in 
any  one  point,  was  declared  guilty  of  breaking 
the  whole.* 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  foil  from 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  could  now  no 
longer  take  comfort,  as  they  had  done  for  so 
many  years,  by  measuring  their  neighbours* 
conduct  against  their  own.  Each  at  once  saw 
himself  in  his  true  light,  and  found,  alas !  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  should  have  made  the 
book  which  had  been  given  him  his  rule  of  prac- 
tice before,  since  it  now  proved  to  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  was  to  be  juoged.  Nay,  every  one 
now  thought  himself  even  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bour, because,  while  he  only  sato  and  heard  of 
the  guilt  of  others,  he  felt  his  own  in  all  its  ag. 
gravated  horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  judge 
who  condemned  them ;  and  also  to  approve  the 
favourable  sentence  by  which  thousands  of  other 
criminals  had  not  only  their  lives  saved,  but 
were.made  happy  and  glorious  beyond  all  ima- 

fination ;  not  for  any  great  merits  which  they 
ad  to  produce,  but  in  consequence  of  their  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  their  humble  acceptance 
of  the  pardon  offered  to  them  by  the  king's  son. 
One  thing  was  remarkable,  that  whilst  most  of 
those  who  were  condemned,  never  expected 
condemnation,  but  even  claimed  a  reward  for 
their  supposed  innocence  or  goodness,  all  who 
were  really  rewarded  and  forgiven  were  sensible 
that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a  mere  act  of 
grace,  and  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  ^  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the 
praise!* 


THE  SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOIJ)IER. 


OR  THE  FAIR.WEATHER  CHRISTIAN. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


'VfnzUiU  was  a  lively  young  servant,  who  lived 
ii^gTiJl  hut  very  irregular  family.  His  place 
was  on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  him,  and  suited 
to  his  pay  thoughtless  temper.  He  found  a 
plentiful  table  and  a  good  cellar.    There  was. 


indeed,  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  tbongn 
it  was  performed  with  much  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. The  family  in  the  main  were  not  un- 
kind to  him,  though  they  oflen  contradicted  and 
crossed  him,  especially  when  things  went  ill 
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with  themselyes.  This,  William  never  much 
tiked,  for  he  was  always  /bnd  of  having  his  own 
way<  There  was  a  merry,  or  rather  a  noisy 
and  riotous  servant's  hall ;  for  disorder  and 
quarrels  are  indeed  the  usual  effects  of  plenty 
and  unrestrained  indulgence.  The  men  were 
smart,  but  idle ;  the  maids  were  showy  but  li. 
oentious,  and  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked 
for  a  time,  but  the  time  was  commonly  short 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  but  they  were 
seldom,  pa  id,  and  it  was  even  said  by  sober  peo- 
ple, that  the  ftmily  was  insolvent,  and  never 
fhlfilled  any  of  their  flattering  enga^ments,  or 
their  most  positive  promises  ;  but  still,  notwith. 
standing  their  real  poverty,  things  went  on  with 
just  the  same  thoughtlessness  and  splendour, 
and  neither  master  nor  servants  looked  beyond 
the  jollity  of  the  present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  family  there  was  little  church 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pretended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  believe 
in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  only  an  outward  pro- 
fession, few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and  even 
of  those  who  did  read  it  still  fewer  were  govern, 
ed  by  it  There  was  indeed  a  Bible  lying  on 
the  table  in  the  great  hall,  which  was  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  iSministering  an  oath,  but  was 
seldom  used  on  any  other  occasion,  and  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  family  were  of  opinion  that 
this  was  its  only  real  use,  as  it  might  serve  to 
keep  the  lower  parts  of  it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and  plea- 
sure, was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his  errands, 
and  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  going 
to  the  parade  to  see  the  soldiers  exercise.  He 
saw  with  envy  how  smartly  they  were  dressed, 
listened  with  rapture  to  the  music,  and  fancied 
that  a  soldier  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to 
and  fro  in  a  certain  regular  order,  to  go  through 
a  little  easy  exercise,  in  short,  to  live  without 
fighting,  fatigue,  or  danger.        v^ 

O,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
home,  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  sol- 
dier !  to  be  so  well  dressed,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  fife  and 
drum,  and  to  have  so  many  people  come  to  look 
at  one,  and  admire  one.  O  It  must  be  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  soldier ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  mu^h  ease  and  diversion  in  the 
great  family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low  taste 
and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glories  of  a  soldier, 
and  eagerly  returned  to  all  uie  mean  gratifica- 
tions of  the  kitchen.  His  evil  habits  were  but 
little  attended  to  by  those  with  whom  he  lived ; 
his  faults,  among  which  were  lying  and  swear- 
ing, were  not  of&n  corrected  by  the  family,  who 
had  little  objection  to  those  sins,  which  only 
offended  God  and  did  not  much  afl^ct  their  own 
interest  or  property.  And  except  that  William 
was  obliged  to  work  rather  more  than  he  liked, 
he  found  little,  while  he  was  young  and  healthy, 
that  was  very  disagreeable  in  this  service.  So 
he  went  on,  still  thinking,  however,  when  things 
went  a  little  cross,  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  soldier !  At  last  one  day  as  he  was  waiting 
at  dinner,  he  had  the  misfortune  lo  let  fall  a 
ehina  dish,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.    It  was  a  i 


curious  dish,  much  valued  by  the  family,  as  thej 
pretended ;  this  family  were  indeed  apt  to  set  a 
false  fantastic  value  on  things,  and  not  to  esti- 
mate them  by  their  real  worth.  The  heads  of 
the  family,  who  had  generally  been  rather  pa- 
tient and  good-humoured  with  William,  as  I 
said  before,  for  those  vices,  which  thou?h  offen- 
sive to  God  did  not  touch  their  own  pocket,  now 
flew  out  into  a  violent  passion  with  him,  callod 
him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and  even  threaten, 
ed  to  horsewhip  him  for  his  shameful  ne|r]i. 
gence. 

William  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  was  a  s&d 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  directly  out  of  the  house 
to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment ;  and  hap- 
pening just  at  that  very  tindo  to  pass  by  the  pa- 
rade  where  the  soldiers  chanced  to  be  then  ex 
ercising,  his  resolution  was  taken  in  a  moment. 
He  instantly  determined  to  be  no  more  a  slavey 
as  he  called  it ;  he  would  return  no  more  to  be 
subject  to  the  humours  of  a  tyrannical  family  ; 
no,  he  was  resolved  to  be  free ;  or  at  least,  if  he 
must  serve,  he  would  serve  no  master  but  the 
king. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happened  to 
hear  from  the  accidental  talk  of  the  soldiers 
that  those  who  served  the  great  family  he  had 
lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their  tyranny  and 
vices,  had  also  heard  in  the  same  casual  man  - 
ner,  that  the  service  of  the  king  wns  perfect  free- 
dom. Now  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  hope 
that  tliis  might  be  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  at 
least  to  do  nothing,  so  he  thought  it  was  the 
only  place  in  the  world  to  suit  him. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was,  had 
no  great  difficulty  to  get  enlisted..  The  few 
fbrms  were  soon  settled,  he  received  the  bounty 
money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  offered,  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to  the  regiment 
and  heartily  welcomed  bv  his  new  comrades. 
He  was  the  happiest  fellow  alive.  All  was 
smooth  and  calm.  The  day  happened  to  be 
very  fine,  and  thcrcfi>re  William  always  reckon- 
ed upon  a  fine  day.  The  scene  was  gay  and 
lively,  the  music  cheerful,  he  found  the  exercis^e 
very  easy,  and  he  thought  there  was  little  more 
expected  from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  tulk  ; 
and  when  he  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  fellow 
servants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marches  and 
counter-marches,  and  blockades,  and  battles,  and 
sieges,  and  blood,  and  death,  and  triumphs,  and 
victories,  all  at  random,  for  these  were  words 
and  phrases  he  had  picked  up  without  at  all  un- 
derstanding what  he  said.  He  had  no  know, 
ledge,  and  therefore  he  had  no  modesty,  he  had 
no  experience  and  therefore  he  had  no  &ars. 

All  seemed  to  go  on  swimmins^ly,  for  he  had 
as  yet  no  trial.  He  began  to  thiuK  with  triumph 
what  a  mean  life  he  had  escaped  from  in  the  old 
quarrelsome  family,  and  what  a  happy,  honoura* 
ble  life  he  should  have  in  the  army,  u  there  was 
no  life  like  the  life  of  a  soldier ! 

In  a  short  time,  however,  war  broke  out,  his 
regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was  calico 
out  to  actual  and  hard  service.  As  William 
was  the  most  raw  of  all  the  recruits  ho  was  the 
first  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties  and  hardships 
the  cold  and  hunger,  the  fatigue  and  danger  of 
being  a  soldier.    O  what  watchings,  and  perils 
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•ad  trUIs,  and  hardahips,  and  difficaltiea  he  now 
thought  attended  a  military  life !  Surely,  said 
be,  I  ooald  never  have  suspected  all  this  misery 
when  I  used  to  see  the  men  on  the  parade  in  our 
town 

He  now  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  all 
the  field-daye  he  used  to  attend,  all  the  evolu- 
tioDS  aod  ezerciaes  which  he  had  observed  the 
wldiers  to  go  through  in  the  calm  times  of  peace 
and  safety,  were  only  meant  to  fit,  train  and 
qna&fy  them,  fi>r  the  actual  service  which  they 
were  now  sent  out  to  perform  by  the  command 
of  the  king. 

The  truth  is,  William  oflen  complained  when 
there  was  no  real  hardship  to  complain  of;  for 
the  oofiuoon  troubles  of  life  fell  out  pretty  much 
slike  to  the  great  family  which  William  had 
tefl,  and  to  Sie  soldiers  in  the  king's  army. 
But  the  spirit  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  self- 
denial  of  the  latter  seemed  hardshipe  to  one  of 
William*8  loose  torn  of  mind.  When  he  began 
to  murmur,  some  good  old  soldier  clapped  him 
on  the  back,  sayioe,  cheer  op  lad,  it  is  a  king- 
dam  you  are  to  strive  for,  if  we  faint  not,  hence- 
fivth  there  Is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  reward,  we 
hare  the  kiog's  word  for  it  man.  William  oh- 
ssrved,  that  to  those  who  truly  believed  this, 
Ibeir  labours  were  as  nothing,  but  he  himself 
did  sot  at  the  bottom  believe  it ;  and  it  was  oh. 
serred,  of  all  the  soldiers  who  failed,  the  true 
eaoM  was  that  they  did  not  really  believe  the 
king's  promise.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
those  soldiers,  who  used  to  bluster  and  boast, 
tad  deride  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  now  began 
to  £iUaway  ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  olMy- 
fid  the  king's  orders,  and  believed  in'  his  word, 
wete  sustained  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Those  who 
hsd  trusted  in  their  own  strength  all  fainted  on 
^  ali^test  attack,  while  those  who  had  put  on 
the  aroMmr  of  the  king's  providing,  the  sword, 
sod  the  shield,  and  the  helmet,  and  the  breast- 
piste,  and  whose  feet  were  shod  according  to 
order,  now  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers, 
and  were  enabled  to  fight  the  good  fight.  ^ 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediately. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  battle. 
While  the  rest  of  the  corps  were  so  preparing, 
Wil]iani*fl  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  con- 
trhriag  how  be  might  desert    But  alas !  he  was 
watch^  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  possibly  de- 
vise 99y  means  to  escape.    The  danger  incrqas- 
ed  everj  moment,  the  battle  came  on.    William, 
who  had  been  so  sure  and  confident  before  he 
entered,  Hinched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while 
his  more  quiet  and  less  boastful  comrades  pre- 
pared  boldly  to  do  their  duty.    William  looked 
ibout  on  all  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
lye  apoa  him,  fi>r  he  did  not  know  that  the 
king's  eye  was  every  where  at  once.    He  at 
last  thoaght  he  spied  a  chance  of  escaping,  not 
Snom  the  enemy,  but  from  his  own  army.  While 
ae  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  a  ball  from  the 
opposite  camp  took  off  his  leg.     As  he  fell,  the 
Brst  words  which  broke  from  him  were,  while 
I  was  in  my  duty  I  was  preserved ;  in  the  very 
ict  of  deserting  I  am  wounded.    He  lay  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death, 
bat  as  the  confusion  was  a  little  over,  he  was 
taken  ofT  the  field  bv  some  of  his  own  party, 


laid  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  left  to  himself     ' 
after  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothinsr  moro, 
was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  regi^ 
ment  escaped  in  safety.  William  in  the  mean 
time  suffered  cruelly  both  in  mind  and  body. 
To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  soldier,  he  added  the 
disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  the  infamy  of  a  de- 
serter. O,  cried  he,  why  was  I  such  a  fool  a* 
to  leave  the  great  family  I  lived  in,  where  there 
was  meat  and  drink  enough  and  to  spare,  only 
on  account  of  a  little  quarrel  7  I  might  have 
made  up  that  with  them  as  we  had  done  our 
former  quarrels.  Why  did  I  leave  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now 
and  then,  ibr  a  life  of  daily  discipline  and  con 
stant  danger?  Why  did  I  turn  soldier?  O 
what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier ! 

As  he  was  sitting  in  this  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he  ob< 
served  a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin  gray 
locks  on  his  head,  and  on  his  face,  deep  wrinkles 
engraved  by  time,  and  many  an  honest  s^ar 
inflicted  by  war.  William  had  heard  this  old 
officer  highly  commended  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  conduct  in  battle,  and  in  peace  he 
used  to  see  him  cool  and  collected,  devoutly  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  praying  in  the  interval 
of  hiore  active  duties.  He  could  not  help  com- 
paring this  officer  with  himself.  I,  said  he,  ^ 
flinched  and  drew  back,  and  would  even  have 
deserted  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  now  in  re- 
turn, I  have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repose 
and  safety.  I  would  not  fight  then,  I  cannot 
pray  now.  O  why  would  I  ever  think  of  being 
a  soldier  7  He  then  began  afresh  to  weep  and 
lament,  and  he  groaned  so  loud  that  he  drew 
the  notice  of  the  officer,  who  came  up  to  him, 
kindly  sat  down  by  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  with  as  much  affection  as  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  what  particular  distress,  more  than 
the  common  fortune  of  war  it  was  which  drew 
from  him  such  bitter  groans  ?  *  I  know  some- 
thing  of  surgery,'  added  he,  *  let  me  examine 
your  wound,  and  assist  you  with  such  little 
comfort  as  I  can.'  • 

William  at  once  saw  the  difference  between 
the  soldiers  in  the  kind's  army,  and  the  people 
in  the  ?reat  family ;  the  latter  commonly  with- 
drew their  kindness  in  sickness  and  trouble, 
when  most  wanted,  which  was  just  the  very 
time  when  the  others  came  forward  to  assist. 
He  told  the  officer  his  little  history,  the  manner 
of  his  livinff  in  the  great  familjr*  the  trifling 
cause  of  his  quarrelling  with  it,  the  slight 
ground  of  his  entering  into  the  king's  service 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  quarrelled  with  the  fami.y 
and  I  thought  I  was  at  once  fit  for  the  army :  I 
did  not  know  the  qualifications  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships,  and 
self-denial.  I  liked  well  enough  to  sin^  a  loyal 
song,' or  drink  the  king's  healui,  but  I  find  I  do 
not  relish  working  and  fighting  for  him,  thougt 
I  rashly  promisecfeven  to  lay  down  my  life  to 
his  service  if  called  upon,  when  I  took  the 
bounty  money  and  the  oath  of  aHegiance.  In 
I  short,  sir,  I  find  that  I  long  for  the  ease  and 
'  sloth,  the  merriment  and  the  feasting  of  niv  old 
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Bemee ;  I  find  I  cannot  be  a  soldier,  and,  to 
speak  truth,  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  deserting 
when  I  was  stopped  short  by  the  cannon  ball. 
So  that  I  fed  the  guHi  of  desertion,  and  the 
misery  of  having  lost  my  leg  into  the  bargain.* 

The  officer  thus  replied  :  *  your  state  is  that 
of  every  worldly  irreligious  man.  The  great 
family  you  served  is  a  just  picture  of  the  world. 
The  wages  the  world  promises  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  its  work  are  high,  but  the  payment 
is  attended  with  much  disappointment;  nay, 
the  world,  like  your  great  family,  is  in  itself 
insolvent,  and  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of 
making  good  the  promises,  and  of  paying  the 
high  rewards  which  it  holds  out  to  tempt  its 
credulous  followers.  The  ungodly  world,  like 
your  family,  cares  little  for  church,  and  still  less 
for  prayer ;  and  considers  the  Bible  rather  as  an 
instrument  to  make  an  oath  binding,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  than  in  contain- 
ing  in  itself  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  as  a  title  deed  to  heaven.  The  generality 
of  men  love  the  world  as  you  did  your  service, 
while  it  smiles  upon  them,  and  gives  them  easy 
work  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drink ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  cross  and  contradict  them,  they 
get  out  of  humour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  with 
your  service.  They  then  think  its  drud^er^ 
hard,  its  rewards  low.  They  find  out  that  it  is 
•high  in  its  expectations  from  them,  and  slack 
in  its  payments  to  them.  And  they  begin  to 
fancy,  (because  they  do  not  hear  religious  peo- 
ple murmur  as  they  do,)  that  there  must  be 
some  happiness  in  religion.  The  world,  which 
takes  no  account  of  their  deeper  sins,  at  length 
brings  them  into  discredit  for  some  act  of  im- 
prudence, just  as  your  family  overlooked  your 
lying  and  swearing,  but  threatened  to  drub  you 
for  breaking  a  china  dish.  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world !  it  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  Grod,  but  se- 
verely punishes  the  smallest  negligence  by 
which  they  themselves  are  injured.  The  world 
sooner  pardons  the  breaking  ten  commandments 
of  God,  than  even  a  china  dish  of  its  own. 

*  Afler  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly  men, 
as  I  said  before,  begin  to  think  how  much  con- 
tent  and  cheerfulness  they  remember  to  have 
seen  in  religious  people.  They  therefore  begin 
to  fancy  that  religion  must  be  an  easy  and  de- 
lightful, as  well  as  a  good  thing.  They  have 
heard  that,  her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness , 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace  ;  and  they  persuade 
themselves,  that  by  this  is  meant  worldly 
pleasantness  and  sensual  peace.  They  resolve 
at  length  to  try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the 
world,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  God  and  turn 
Christians ;  just  as  you  resolved  to  leave  vour 
old  service,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king 
and  tarn  soldier.  But  as  you  quitted  your  place 
in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world  in  a  huff*. 
They  do  not  count  the  cost  They  do  not  cal- 
culate upon  the  darling  sin,  the  habitual  plea- 
sures,  the  ease  and  vanities  which  they  under- 
take by  their  new  engagements  to  renounce,  any 
more  than  you  counted  what  indulgences  you 
were  going  to  give  up  when  you  quitted  the 
luxuries  and  idleness  of  your  place  to  enlist  in 
the  soIdi(:r*s  warfare.  Tliey  have,  as  I  said, 
seen  Christians  cheerful,  and  they  mistook  the 


ground  of  their  cheerfulness ;  they  fiuiciad  it 
arose,  not  because  through  grace  they  had  con- 
quered difficulties,  but  because  they  had  no 
difficulties  in  their  passage.  They  fancied  that 
religion  found  the  road  smooth,  whereas  it  only 
helps  to  bear  with  a  rough  road  without  com- 
plaint They  do  not  know  that  these  Christians 
are  of  good  cheer,  not  because  the  world  Im 
free  from  tribulation,  but  because  Christ,  their 
captain,  has  overcome  the  tfiotid.  But  the  irre. 
ligous  man,  who  has  only  seen  the  outside  of  a 
Christian  in  his  worldly  intercourse,  knows 
little  of  his  secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  his  selfl 
denials,  his  warefare  with  the  world  without ; 
and  with  his  own  corrupt  desires  within. 

*  The  irreligious  man  quarrels  with  the  world 
on  some  such  occasion  as  yon  did  with  your 
place.  He  now  puts  on  the  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  assumes  the  badge 
of  Christianity,  just  as  you  were  struck  with  the 
show  of  a  field  day  ;  just  as  you  were  pleased 
with  the  music  and  the  mardiing,  and  put  on 
the  cockade  and  red  coat  All  seems  smooth 
for  a  little  while.  He  goes  throngh  the  out- 
ward exercises  of  a  Christian,  a  degree  of  credit 
attends  his  new  profession,  but  he  never  sus- 
pects there  is  either  difficulty  or  discif^ne  at- 
tending it;  he  fancies  religion  is  a  thing  for 
talking  about,  and  not  a  thing  of  the  heart  and 
the  life.  He  never  suspects  that  all  the  psalm, 
singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  sermons  he  hears, 
and  the  other  means  he  is  using,  are  only  aa 
the  exercises  and  the  evolutions  of  the  soldiers, 
to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  actual  service;  and 
that  these  means  are  no  more  religion  itself, 
than  the  exercises  and  evoluUons  of  your  parade 
were  real  warfare. 

'  At  length  some  trial  arises :  this  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  in 
some  great  point;  something  happens  which 
may  strike  at  his  comfort,  or  his  credit,  or  se- 
curity.  This  cools  his  zeal  for  religion,  just  aa 
the  view  of  an  engagement  cooled  your  courage 
as  a  soldier.  He  finds  he  was  only  angry  with 
the  world,  he  was  not  tired  of  it  He  was  out 
of  humour  with  the  world,  not  because  he  had 
seen  through  its  vanity  and  emptiness,  but  be 
cause  the  world  was  out  of  humour  with  him. 
He  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  fair 
weather  Christian,  bold  where  there  is  nq^hing 
to  be  done,  and  confident  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared.  Difficulties  unmask  him  lo  others ; 
temptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  he  dis. 
covers,  that  though  he  is  a  high  professor,  he  ia 
no  Christian ;  just  as  you  found  out  that  yoor 
red  coat  and  your  cockade,  your  shoulder-knot 
and  your  musket,  did  not  prevent  you  from  be 
ing  a  coward. 

*  Your  misery  in  the  military  life,  like  that  of 
the  nominal  Christian,  arose  from  your  love  of 
ease,  your  cowardice,  and  your  aelf  ignorance 
You  rushed  into  a  new   way  of  life,   wiihool 
trying  afVer  one  qualification  for  it    A  total 
change  of  heart  and  temper  were  necessary  for 
your  new  calling.    Witn  new  views  and  prin. 
ciples  the  soldier's  lifb  would  have  been  not  only 
easy,  but  delightful  to  you.  But  while  wtlh  a  nc\«> 
profession  you  retained  your  old  nature  it  ia  no 
wonder  if  all  discipline  seemed  intolerable    to 
you. 
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'The  true Chrifltian,  like  the  brave  soldier,! 
is  Mipported  under  dangrers  by  a  strong  fiuth  I 
Uua  the  fruits  of  tbatTictocj  for  which  he  fights 
will  be  salety  and  peace.    But,  alas !  the  plea- 
nres  of  this  world  are  present  and  visible ;  the 


rewards  for  which  he  strives  are  remote.  He 
therefore  fails,  because  nothing  short  of  a  lively 
faith  can  ever  outweigh  a  strong  present  tempta- 
tion, and  lead  a  man  to  prefer  the  joys  of  con- 
quest  to  the  pleasures  of  indulgence. 


BETTY  BROWN, 

THE  ST.  GILES'S  ORANGE  GIRL  : 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MRS.  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER. 


Bvmr  BiowN  the  orange  girl,  was  born  no- 
body  knows  where,  and  bred  nobody  knows 
how.  No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of  London  could 
drive  a  iMrrow  more  nimbly,  avoid  pushing 
tgaiast  psseengers  more  dexterously,  or  cry  her 
*  fine  China  oranges*  in  a  shriller  voice.  But 
tben  she  oonld  neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit, 
nor  wash,  nor  iron,  nor  read,  nor  spell.  Betty 
had  not  been  always  in  so  good  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  we  now  describe  h6r.  She  came 
into  the  world  before  so  many  good  gentlemen 
lad  ladies  began  to  concern  themselves  so 
kiadly  that  the  poor  might  have  a  little  learning. 
There  was  no  charitable  society  then  as  there  is 
sow;  to  pick  up  poor  friendlese  children  in  the 
streets,*  and  pat  them  into  a  good  house,  and 
|ivethem  meat,  and  drink,  and  lodging,  and 
letniing,  and  teach  them  to  get  their  bread  in 
in  honest  way,  into  the  bargam.  Whereas,  this 
iov  is  often  the  case  in  London ;  blessed  be  Grod 
vho  hu  ordered  the  bounds  of  our  habitation^ 
ud  cast  our  lot  in  such  a  country  ! 

The  longest  thing  that  Betty  can  remember 
iii  that  she  need  to  crawl  up  out  of  a  night  eel. 
kr,  stroll  about  the  streets,  and  pick  cinders 
hm  the  scavenjrers*  carts.    Among  the  ashes 
•^  sometimes  found  some  ragged  gauze  and 
dirty  ribands ;  with  these  she  used  to  dizen  her- 
Kiroot,  and  join  the  merry  liands  on  the  first 
oT  Mty.    This  was  not,  however,  quite  fair,  as 
ohe  did  not  lawfully  belong  either  to  the  female 
<^oers,  who  foot  it  gayly  round  the  garland,  or 
to  the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  happy  holyday, 
^jrget  their  year's  toil  in  Portman  square,  cheer- 
ed by  the  tender  bounty  of  her  whose  wit  has 
'3n^  ealivenod   the   most  learned,  and  whose 
Uste  and  talents  long  adorned  the  most  polished 
■ocistiea.  Betty,  however,  oflen  got  a  fow  scraps, 
by  appearing  to  belong  to  both  parties.     But  as 
kHe  grew  big'ger  and  was  not  an  idle  giri,  she 
aivays  put  herself  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing.   She  would  run  of  errands  for  the  fbot- 
iion,  or  sweep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any 
house  where  sho  was  known;  she  would  run  and 
r«tch  some  porter  and  never  was  once  known 
aihsr  to  sip  a  drop  by  the  way,  or  steal  the  pot 
U«r  qoiekness  and  fidelity  in  doing  little  jobs, 
got  her  into  favour  with  a  lazy  cook-maid,  who 
wu  too  apt  to  give  away  her  master's  eold  meat 
aid  baer,  not  to  those  who  were  most  in  want, 
hjt  to  those  who  waited  upon  her,  and  did  the 
^Ue  things   for  her  which  she  ought  to  have 
doae  herself! 

The  cook,  who  found  Betty  a  dexterous  girl, 
■ooQ  employed  her  to  sell  eilds  of  candloa,  pieces 
■  The  Philaothropis. 


of  meat  and  cheese,  the  lumps  of  butter,  or  any 
thing  else  she  could  crib  from  the  house.  These 
were  all  carried  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sponge,  who 
kept  a  little  shop,  and  a  kind  of  eating-house 
for  poor  working  people,  not  far  from  the  Seven 
Dials.  She  also  bousrht  as  well  as  sold,  many 
kinds  of  second-hand  things,  and  was  not  scru 
pulous  to  know  whether  what  she  bought  was 
honestly  come  by,  provided  she  could  get  it  for 
a  sixth  part  of  what  it  was  worth.  But  if  the 
owner  presumed  to  ask  for  its  real  value,  then 
she  had  sudden  qualms  of  conscience,  instantly 
suspected  the  things  were  stolen,  and  gave  her- 
self airs  of  honesty,  which  oflen  took  in  poor 
silly  people,  and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  repute, 
tion  among  the  needy  and  ignorant,  whose  friend 
she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman  Betty  carried  the  cook's 
pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would  give  no 
great  price  for  these  in  money,  the  cook  was 
willing  to  receive  payment  for  her  eatables  in 
Mrs.  Sponge's  drinkables ;  for  she  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  spirits.  I  shall  only  just  remark  here, 
that  one  receiver,  like  Mrs.  Sponge,  makes  many 
pilferers,  who  are  tempted  to  commit  these  petty 
thieveries,  by  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  dispose 
of  them  at  such  iniquitous  houses. 

Betty  was  faithful  to  both  her  employers, 
which  is  extrrordinary,  considering  the  great- 
ness  of  the  temptation  and  her  utter  ignorance 
of  good  and  evil.  One  day  she  ventured  to  ask 
Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could  not  assist  her  to  get 
into  a  more  settled  way  of  lifo.  She  told  her 
that  when  she  rose  in  the  morning  sho  nevei 
knew  where  she  should  lie  at  night,  nor  was  sho 
ever  sure  of  a  meal  beforehand.  Mrs.  Sponge 
asked  her  what  she  thought  herself  fit  for- 
Betty,  with  fear  and  tremUing,  said  there  was 
one  trade  for  which  she  thought  herself  qnali- 
fied,  but  she  had  not  the  ambitbn  to  look  so 
high ;  it  was  far  above  her  humble  views ;  this 
was,  to  have  a  barrow,  and  sell  fruit,  as  several 
other  of  Mrs.  Sponge's  customers  did,  whom  she 
had  oflen  looked  up  to  with  envy,  little  expect, 
ing  herself  ever  to  attain  so  independent  u  sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  woman.  Bad  as 
sh^  was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  somothin;^ 
of  a  character ;  this  was  a  great  help  to  her 
trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to  make  overj 
thing  turn  to  her  own  profit;  she  had  a  false 
fawning  way  of  seeming  to  do  all  she  did  out 
of  pity  and  kindness  to  the  distressed ;  and  she 
saldot-n  committed  an  extortion,  but  sho  tried  to 
make  the  persons  she  cheated  believe  them- 
selves  highly  obliged  to  her  kindness.    Bv  thus 
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pretending  to  be  their  friend,  she  gained  their 
confidence;  and  she  grew  rich  herself^  while 
they  thoaght  she  was  only  showing  favoar  to 
them.  Various  were  the  arts  she  had  of  getting 
rich ;  and  the  money  she  got  b^  grinding  the 
poor,  she  spent  in  the  roost  luxurious  living ; 
while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry  cus- 
tomers for  a  farthing,  she  would  spend  pounds 
on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  herself 
\  Mrs.  Sponge,  laying  aside  that  haughty  look 

and  voice,  well  known  to  such  as  had  the  mis. 
fortune  to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the  hypocritical 
smile  and  soft  ^ranting  tone,  which  she  always 
assumed,  when  the  meant  to  flatter  her  supe- 
riors,  or  take  in  her  dependents.  *  Betty,'  said 
she,  *  I  am  resolved  to  stand  yonr  friend.  These 
are  sad  times  to  be  sure.  Money  is  money  now. 
Yet  I  am  resolved  to  put  you  in  a  handsome 
way  of  living.  You  shall  have  a  barrow,  and 
well  furnished  too>'  Betty  could  not  have  felt 
more  joy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told  that 
she  should  have  a  coach.  *  O,  madam !'  said 
"v  Betty,  *  it  is  impossible.  I  bare  not  a  penny  in 
the  world  towards  helping  me  to  set  up.*  *  I  will 
take  care  of  that,*  said  Mrs.  Sponge ;  *  only  you 
must  do  as  I  bid  you.  You  must  pay  me  in- 
terest for  my  money ;  and  you  will,  of  course, 
be  glad  also  to  pay  so  much  every  night  for  a 
nice  hot  supper  which  I  get  ready  quite  out  of 
Jdndnese^  for  a  number  of  poor  working  people. 
This  will  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a  friend- 
less girl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are 
the  l^st,  and  my  company  the  merriest  of  any 
in  all  St.  Giles's.*  Betty  thought  all  this  only  so 
many  more  favours,  and  curtseying  to  the 
ground,  said,  *  To  be  sure,  ma'am,  and  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  into  the  bargain.  I  never 
could  hope  for  such  a  rise  in  life.* 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  she  was  about  Betty 
was  a  lively  girl,  wha  had  a  knack  at  learning 
any  thing ;  and  so  well  looking  through  all  her 
dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was  little  doubt  she 
would  get  custom.  A  barrow  was  soon  provided, 
and  five  shillings  put  into  Betty's  hands.  Mrs. 
Sponge  kindly  condescended  to  go  to  show  her 
how  to  buy  the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this 
prudent  gentlewoman,  and  one  from  which  she 
never  departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but 
herself;  and  suspecting  from  her  own  heart  the 
fraud  of  all  other  dealers,  she  was  seldom  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  being  imposed  upon. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before. 
She  grudged  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  and  was 
ready  to  fancy  she  could  live  upon  the  capital. 
The  crown,  however,  was  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Betty  was  carefully  taught  in  what 
mannep  to  cry  her  oranges;  and  received  many 
useful  lessons  how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the 
good,  and  the  stale  with  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge 
also  lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpences,  for  which  she 
ordered  her  to  bring  home  good  ones  at  night 
Betty  stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said,  *^ Betty,  those 
who  would  get  money,  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  trifles.  Keep  one  of  these  sixpences  in 
your  hand,  and  if  an  ignorant  young  customer 
gives  you  a  good  sixpence,  do  you  immediately 
slip  it  into  your  other  hand,  and  give  him  the 
t>ad  one,  declaring  that  it  is  tlie  very  one  you 
liave  just  received,  and  be  ready  to  swear  that 
you  have  not  another  sixpence  in  the  world. 


You  must  also  learn  how  to  treat  difierent  0orta 
of  customers.  To  some  you  may  put  off,  with 
safety,  goods  which  would  be  quite  unsaleable 
to  others.  Never  offer  kad  frui^  Betty*  to  those 
who  know  better ;  never  waste  the  good  on  those 
who  may  be  put  off  with  worse:  put  good 
oranges  at  top  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the  mouldy 
ones  under  for  sale.' 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conscience,  for  she 
had  never  learnt  that  grand,  but  simple  rule  of 
all  moral  obligation,  rfever  do  that  to  another 
which  you  would  not  have  another  do  to  you.  She 
set  off  with  her  barrow,  as  proud  and  as  happy 
as  if  she  had  been  set  up  in  the  first  shop  in 
Govent  Garden.  Betty  had  a  sort  of  natural 
good  temper,  which  made  her  unwilling  to  im- 
pose,  but  she  had  no  principle  which  told  her  it 
was  a  sin  to  do  so.  She  had  such  good  success, 
that  when  night  came,  she  had  not  an  orange 
left  With  a  light  heart  she  drove  her  empty 
barrow  to  Mrs.  Sponge's  door.  She  went  in 
with  a  merry  face,  and  threw  down  on  the  coun- 
ter every  farthing  she  had  taken.  *  Betty,'  said 
Mrs.  Sponge,  *  I  have  a  right  to  it  all,  as  it  was 
got  by  my  money.  But  I  am  too  generous  to 
take  it  I  will  therefore  only  take  sixpence  for 
this  day's  use  of  my  five  shillings.  This  is  & 
most  reasonable  interest,  and  I  will  lend  you  the 
same  sum  to  trade  with  to-morrow,  and  so  on  ; 
you  only  paying  me  ^sixpence  for  the  use  of  it 
every  night,  which  will  foe  a  great  bargain  to 
you.  Yon  must  also  pay  me  my  price  every 
niffht  for  your  supper,  and  you  shall  have  an  ex. 
ceUent  lodging  above  stairs ;  so  you  see  drerj 
thing  will  now  be  provided  fi>r  you  in  a  g^itecl 
manner,  through  my  generosity.'* 

Poor  Betty's  gratitude  blinded  her  so  com- 
plotely,  that  she  had  forgot  to  calculate  the  vast 
proportion  which  this  generous  benefactress  was 
to  receive  out  of  her  httle  gains.  She  thought 
herself  a  happy  creature*  and  went  in  to  sapper 
with  a  number  ofothers  of  her  own  class.  For 
this  supper,  and  for  more  porter  and  gin  than 
she  ought  to  have  drunk,  Bettv  was  forced  to 
pay  so  high  that  it  ate  up  all  tne  profits  of  the 
day,  wbieh,  added  to  the  daily  interest,  made 
Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich  return  for  her  five  shillings 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  the  gentility  of 
her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Sponge's  garrets,  five  stories  high.  This 
lofl,  to  be  sure,  was  small  and  had  no*window, 
but  what  it  wanted  in  light  was  made  up  in 
company,  as  it  had  three  l^ds  and  thrice  as  ma^ 
ny  lodgers.  Those  gentry  had  one  night,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  broken  down  the  door,  which 
happily  had  never  been  replaced ;  for,  since  that 
time,  the  lodgers  had  died  much  seldomer  of  in« 
feotious  distempers,  than  when  they  were  close 
shut  in.  For  this  lodging  Betty  paid  tfvice  as 
much  to  her  goodfriend  as  she  would  have  done 
to  a  stranger.  Thus  she  continued  with  great 
industry  and  a  thriving  trade,  as  poor  as  on  the 
first  day,  and  not  a  bit  nearer  to  saving  money 
enough  to  buy  her  even  a  pair  of  shoes,  though 
her  feet  were  nearly  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow 
through  a  street  near  Holborn,  a  lady  from  a 

*  For  an  aathentie  aoeount  of  numberless  fVatids  of 
this  kind,  aee  that  very  aaafbl  work  of  Mr.  Coiqohoiui 
on  the  *  Police  of  the  Metiopolia  of  London.* 
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wxiiiiow  called  out  to  her  that  she  wanted  some 
onnges.  While  the  servant  went  to  fetch  a 
phde,  the  lady  entered  into  some  talk  with  Bet- 
tj,  hating  been  strack  with  her  honest  oounte- 
BSBce  and  civil  manner  She  questioned  her  as 
to  her  way  of  lift,  and  the  profits  of  her  trade ; 
and  Betty,  who  had  never  been  so  kindly  treated 
before  by  so  genteel  a  person,  was  very  comran- 
BKstive.  She  told  her  little  history  as  far  as  she 
knew  it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Sponge,  in  keeping  her  in  her  house,  and 
trailing  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as  five  shiU 
Irags.  At  first  it  sounded  like  a  very  good-na- 
lured  thing ;  but  the  lady,  whose  huslwod  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  new  police,  happened 
iQ  know  nibre  of  Mrs.  Sponge  than  was  good, 
which  led  her  to  inquire  sUll  further,  fietty 
owned,  thai  to  be  sure  it  was  net  all  dear  profit, 
fiir  that  besides  that  the  high  price  of  the  sop. 
per  and  bed  rmn  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid 
upeoce  a-day  for  the  use  of  the  five  shillings.* 
'And  bow  long  have  you  done  this  7'  said  the 
iady.    *  About  a  year,  madam.* 

Tile  lady's  eyes  were  at  once  opened.  *  My 
poor  girl,'  said  she,  *  do  you  know  that  you  have 
iheady  paid  for  that  single  five  shillings  the 
eaoroious  sum  of  IL  lOf.7  I  believe  it  is  the 
■nt  profitable  five  shillings  Mrs.  Sponge  ever 
hid  out' — ^'O  no,  madam,'  said  the  girl,  *  that 
good  gentlewoman  does  the  same  kindness  to 
lea  or  twelve  other  poor  friendless  creatures  like 
■e.'— « Does  she  so  V  said  the  lady ;  *  then  I 
acver  heard  of  a  more  lucratiTe  trade  than  this 
voman  carries  on,  under  the  mask  of  charity, 
tt  th^zpenee  of  her  poor  deluded  fellow  crea- 


*Bot,  madam,' said  Betty,  who  did  not  com- 
fKbend  this  lady's  arithmetic,  *  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  BOW  eontrive  to  pick  up  a  morsel  of  bread 
eitboat  begging  or  stealing.  Mrs.  Sponge  has 
ion  very  g<»d  tome ;  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
^p  niy8e]£' 

*  I  will  tell  you,'  said  the  lady :  *  if  you  will 

kBam  my  advice,  you  may  not  only  matntaih 

fooraelf  honestly  but  independently.    Only  oh- 

%«  yourself  to  live  hard  for  a  little  time,  till 

JOQ  have  saved  five  shillings  out  of  your  own 

eantings.    Give  up  that  expensive  supper  at 

■ifbt,  drink  only  one  pint  of  porter,  and  no  gin 

tf  «n.    As  soon  as  you  have  scraped  together 

iM  five  shillings,  carry  it  back  to  your  false 

£^end ;  and  if  you  are  industrious,  you  will,  at 

tk  end  of  the  year,  have  saved  71.  lOs.    If  yon 

eao  make  a  shift  to  live  now,  when  yon  have 

tois  heavy  interest  to  pay,  judge  how  things  will 

Bold  when  your  capital  becomes  your  own. 

Yoo  will  put  some  clothes  on  your  back ;  and, 

^  leaving  the  use  of  spirits,  and  the  company 

is  which  you  drink  them,  your  health,  your  mo- 

nh,  and  your  condition  will  mend.* 

Ilie  Uuay  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her  money. 
Sie  would  willingly  have  given  the  girl  the  five 
^ings ;  but  she  thought  it  was  beginning  at 
^  wrong  end.  She  wanted  to  try  her.  Be. 
eeies,  she  knew  there  was  more  pleasure,  as 
*»D  as  honour,  in  possessing  five  shillings  of 
aec's  own  saving,  than  of  another's  giving. 
Betty  promised  to  obey.  She  owned  she  had 
r^  no  grood  by  the  company  or  the  liquor  at 
dfrt.  Sponge's.  She  promised  that  very  night 
Vol.  L 


to  begin  saving  the  expense  of  the  supper :  and 
that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  gin  till  she 
had  the  five  shillings  beforehand.  The  lady. 
who  knew  the  power  of  good  habits,  was  con- 
tented  with  this,  thinking,  that  if  the  girl  could 
abstain  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  become  ea^y 
to  her.  She  therefore,  at  present,  said  little 
about  the  stw  of  drinking,  and  only  insisted  on 
the  expenae  of  it. 

In  *a  very  few  weeks  Betty  had  saved  up  the 
five  shillings.  She  went  to  carry  back  this 
money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sponge. 
This  kind  friend  began  to  abuse  her  roost  un- 
mercifully.  She  called  her  many  hard  names^ 
not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  fi>rsaken  the  supper, 
by  which  ahe  swore  she  herself  got  nothing  at 
all ;  but  as  she  had  the  charity  to  dress  it  for 
such  beggarly  wretches,  she  insisted  tliey  should 
pay  fiir  it,  whether  they  cat  it  or  not  She  also 
brought  in  a  heav^  score  for  lodging,  though 
Betty  had  paid  for  it  every  night,  and  had  given 
notice  of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all  these 
false  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only  her 
own  five  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capital  with 
which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for  herself. 
All  was  not  sufiicient  to  answer  her  demands — 
she  declared  she  would  send  her  to  prison :  but 
while  she  went  to  call  a  constable,  Betty  con- 
trived to  make  ofC 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
went  back  to  the  lady ;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  sad  story.    The  lady's  husband,  tlie 
justice,  condescended  to  listen  to  Betty's  tale. 
He  said  Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon  his 
books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  gmds.  Betty's  evi- 
dence strengthened  his  bad  opinion  of  her.  *  This 
petty  system  of  usury,'  said  the  magistrate, 
*  may  be  thought  trifling ;  but  it  will  no  longer 
appear  so,  when  you  reflect,  that  if  one  of  these 
female  sharpers  possesses  a  capital  of  seventy 
shillings,  or  3Z.  10«.  with  fourteen  steady  regu- 
lar customers,  she  can  realize  a  fixed  income  of 
one  hundred  guineas  a  year.    Add  to  this  the 
influence  such  a  loan  gives  her  over  these  friend- 
less creatures,  by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her 
house,  or  lodge,  or  buy  liquors,  or  by  taking 
their  pawns,  and  you  will  see  the  extent  of  the 
eviL    I  pity  these  poor  victims:  you,  Betty, 
shall  point  out  some  of  Uiem  to  me,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  open  their  eyes  on  their  own  bad 
management    It  is  not  by  giving  to  the  impor- 
tunate  shillings  and  half  crowns,  and  turning 
them  adrifl  to  wait  for  the  next  accidental  re. 
lief,  that  much  good  is  done.    It  saves  trouble, 
indeed,  but  that  trouble  being  the  most  valuable 
part  of  charity,  ought  not  to  be  spared  ;  at  least 
bv  those  who  have  leisure  as  well  as  affluence. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
poor  to  mend  their  economy,  and  to  give  them 
right  views  of  laying  out  their  little  money  to 
advantage.    These  poor  blinded  creatures  Iook 
no  tarther  than  to  he  aole  to  pay  this  neavy  in- 
terest  every  night,  and  to  obtain  the  same  loan 
on  the  same  hard  terms  the  next  day.     Thui 
they  are  kept  in  poverty  and  bondage  all  their 
lives ;  but  I  hope  as  many  as  hear  of  thia  will 
go  on  a  oetter  plan,  and  I  shall  he  ready  to  help 
any  who  tre  willing  to  help  themselves.'     This 
worthy  magistrate  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Sponge's 
with  proper  officers ;  and  he  soon  got  to  the  bot 
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torn  of  many  iniquitief.  He  not  only  made  her 
refund  poor  Betty's  money,  but  committed  her 
to  prison  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  and  various 
other  offences,  which  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
subject  of  another  historjr* 

Betty  was  now  set  up  in  trade  to  her  heart's 
content  She  had  fbond  the  benefit  of  leaving 
off  spirits,  and  she  resolved  to  drink  them  no 
more.  The  first  fruits  of  this  resolatbn  was, 
that  in  a  fortnight  she  bought  her  a  pair  of  new 
shoes ;  and  as  there  was  now  no  deduction  for 
interest,  or  for  gin,  her  earnings  became  con- 
siderable. The  lady  made  her  a  present  of  a 
gown  and  a  hat,  on  the  easy  condition  that  she 
.  should  go  to  church.  She  accepted  the  terms, 
at  first  rather  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  lady 
than  from  a  sense  of  higher  duty.  But  she  soon 
began  to  go  from  a  better  motive.  This  constant 
attendance  at  church,  joined  to  the  instructions 
of  the  lady,  opened  a  new  world  to  Betty.  She 
now  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  a  sin- 
ner ;  that  God  had  given  a  law  which  was  holy, 
just,  and  good ;  that  she  had  broken  this  law, 
nad  been  a  swearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  had 
lived  without  Qod  in  the  world.  All  this  was 
sad  news  to  Betty ;  she  knew,  indeed,  before, 
that  there  were  sinners,  but  she  thought  they 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  prisons,  or  at  Bo- 
tany Bay,  or  in  those  mournful  carts  which  she 
had  sometimes  followed  with  her  barrow,  with 
the  unthinking  crowd,  to  Tyburn. — She  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  great  truths  revealed  in 
the  Scrijjture,  which  were  quite  new  to  her ; 
her  heart  smote  her,  and  she  became  anxious  to 
JUe  from  the  wrath  to  come.  She  was  desirous 
of  improvement,  and  said, '  she  would  give  up 
ali  the  profits  of  her  barrow,  and  go  into  the 
hardest  service,  rather  than  live  in  sin  and  ig- 
Dorance.* 

*  Betty,*  said  the  lad^,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
so  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
Yonr  present  way  of  life,  to  be  sure,  exposes 

Cou  to  much  danger ;  but  the  trade  is  not  un- 
Lwfol  in  itself,  and  we  may  please  God  in  any 
calling,  provided  it  be  not  a  dishonest  one.  In 
this  great  town  there  mast  be  barrow-women  to 
sell  fruit  Do  you,  then,  instead  of  forsaking 
your  business,  set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it, 
and  show  them,  that  though  a  dangerous  trade, 
it  need  not  be  a  wicked  one.  Till  Providence 
points  out  some  safbr  way  of  getting  your  bread, 
let  your  companions  see,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
good  even  in  this.  Your  trade  being  carried 
on  in  the  open  street,  and  your  fruit  bought  in 
un  open  shop,  you  are  not  so  much  obliged  to 
keep  sinful  company  as  may  be  thought  Take 
a  garret  in  an  honest  house,  to  which  you  may- 
go  home  in  safety  at  night  I  will  give  you  a 
bed,  and  a  few  necessaries  to  furnish  your  room ; 
and  I  will  also  give  yon  a  constant  Sunday^s 
dinner.    A  barrow  woman,  blessod  be  God  and 


our  good  laws,  is  as  much  her  own  mistrass  on 
Sundays  as  a  duchess  *,  and  the  church  and  the 
Bible  are  as  much  open  to  her.  You  may  soon 
learn  as  much  of  religion  as  you  are  expected 
to  know.  A  barrow-woman  may  pray  as  hearti- 
ly morning  and  night,  and  serve  God  as  accepta- 
bly all  day,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  little 
trade,  as  if  she  had  her  whole  time  to  spare.* 

*  To  do  this  well,  you  must  mind  th^  jbllowing 

'  Rules  for  Retail  Dealers 

*  Resist  every  teniptalion  to  eheat 

*  Never  impose  bad  goods  on  iUse  pretenoe^ 

*  Never  put  off  bad  money  for  good. 

*  Never  use  profkne  or  uncivil  langusgc.  •■ 

*  Never  swear  your  goods  cost  so  much,  when 
you  know  it  is  false.  By  so  doing  you  are  guilty 
of  two  sins  in  one  breath,  a  lie  and  an  oath. 

*To  break  these  rules  will  be  your  chief 
temptation.  God  will  mark  how  you  behave 
under  them,  and  will  reward  or  punish  you  ac- 
cordingly. These  temptations  will  be  as  great 
to  you,  as  higher  trials  are  to  higher  people ; 
but  you  have  the  same  God  to  look  to  for  strength 
to  resist  them  as  they  have.— -You  must  pray  to 
him  to  give  you  this  strength.  You  shall  attend 
a  Sunday-school,  where  you  will  be  taught  these 
good  things ;  and  I  will  promote  you  as  you 
shall  be  found  to  deserve.* 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  cryipg  out,  *  What !  shall  such  a  poor 
friendless  creature  as  I  be  treated  so  kindly,  and 
learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  too  7  Oh,  madanv 
what  a  lucky  chante  brought  me  to  your  door. 
— *•  Betty,*  said  the  lady,  *  what  you  ha^  just 
said  shows  the  need  you  have  of  being  beltei 
taught ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance ;  and 
we  offend  God  when  we  call  that  luck  or  chance 
which  is  brought  about  by  his  will  and  pleasure. 
— ^None  of  the  events  of  your  life  have  happen- 
ed by  chance ;  but  all  have  been  under  the  di- 
rectionof agoodand  kind  Providence. — He  has 
permitted  you  to  experience  want  and  distress, 
that  you  mifht  acknowledge  His  hand  in  your 
present  comfort  and  prosperity.  Above  all,  you 
must  bless  his  goodness  in  sending  you  to  me, 
not  only  because  1  have  been  of  use  to  jou  in 
your  worldly  affairs,  but  because  he  has  enabled 
me  to  show  you  the  danger  of  your  state  from 
sin  and  ignorance,  and  to  put  you  in  a  way  to 
know  his  will  and  to  keep  his  commandments, 
which  is  eternal  life. 

How  Betty,  by  industry  and  piety,  rose  in  the 
world,  till  at  length  she  came  to  keep  that  hand- 
some sausage  shop  near  the  Seven  DiaU,  and 
was  married  to  that  very  hackney-coach  man, 
whose  history  and  ho|iest  character  may  be 
learned  from  that  ballad  of  the  Cheap  Reposito- 
ry which  bears  his  name,  may  be  shown  hcre- 
oher 
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BLACK  GILES  THE  POACHER : 


OEMITATinNO    80MZ 


AOOOmiT    OF  A  VAMILT    WHO    HAD    RATHER    LXTK    BT  THEIR  WITB    THAU    THEIR 

WORK. 


PART  L 

PoAcoues  Giles  lives  on  tlie  borders  of  those 
gnat  moors  ia  Somersetshire.  Giles,  to  be  sure, 
han  been  a  sad  fellow  in  his  time ;  and  it  is  none 
of  his  fault  if  his  whole  family  do  not  end  their 
fltreer,  cither  at  the  gallows  or  Botany  Bay.  He 
Eres  at  that  mod  cottage  with  the  broken  win- 
dows,  Btnffed  with  dirty  rags,  just  beyond  the 
g«te  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower 
Aioor.  You  may  know  tlie  house  at  a  good  diS' 
tance  by  the  ragged  tiles  on  the  roof,  and  the 
looM  s!ooes  which  are  ready  to  drop  out  from 
the  ehimney ;  though  a  short  ladder,  a  hod  of 
owrtar,  and  half  an  hour's  leisure  time,  would 
have  pcerented  all  this,  and  made  the  little 
dvdiing  tight  enough.  But  as  Giles  had  never 
kamt  any  thing  that  was  good,  so  he  did  not 
kaow  the  value  of  such  useful  sayings,  as,  that 
'a  liie  in  time  saves  nine.* 

Besides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common  mis- 
take, that  a  beggarly  looking  cottage,  and  filthy 
ragged  children,  raised  most  compassion,  and  of 
cocne  drew  most  charity.  But  as  cunning  as 
he  was  in  other  things,  he  was  out  in  his  reck- 
3Bing  bare ;  for  it  is  •eatness,  housewifery,  and 
a  decent  appearance,  which  draw  the  kindness 
c/the  rich  and  charitable,  while  thoy  turn  away 
dji^Dsted  from  filth  and  laziness;  not  out  of 
pride,  bat  because  they  see  that  it  is  next  tu  im- 
poisible  to  mend  the  condition  of  those  who  de- 
grade themselves  by  dirt  and  sloth  ;  and  few  peo- 
pk  care  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  them- 
lelres. 

The  common  on  which  Giles's  hovel  stands, 
is  quite  a  deep  marsh  in  a  wet  winter  :  but  in 
sammer  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enou&^h.    To 
be  sure  it  would  be  rather  convenient  when  one 
passes  that  way  in  a  carriage,  if  one  of  the  chil- 
drea  would  run  out  and  open  the  gate  :  but  in- 
stead of  any  one  of  them  running  out  as  soon  as 
tkey  beard  the  wheels,  which  would  be  quite 
uias  enough,  what  does  Giles  do,  but  set  all  his 
ragged  brats,  with  dirty  faces,  matted  locks,  and 
u^cd  feet  and  legs,  to  Jie  all  day  upon  a  sand 
tenk  hard  by  the  gate,  waiting  for  the  slender 
CTtaace  ofwhat  may  be  picked  up  from  travellers. 
At  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  a  wliolo  covey  of  those 
IJtik  scare-crows  start  up,  rush  to  the  gate,  and 
all  al  once  thrust  outtheir  hats  and  aprons ;  and 
{or  fear   this,  toj^ether  with  the  noise  of  their 
dsmorous    begging,    should    not    sufficiently 
frighten  the  horses,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  the 
;^te  slap  full  against  you,,  before  you  are  half 
say  through,  in  their  eager  scuffle  to  snatch 
irom  each  other  the  halfpence  which  you  have 
t'uown  out  to  them.     I  know  two  ladies  who 
Tcre  one  day  very  ifear  being  killed  by  these 
abominable  tricks. 

Thutf  five  or  six  little  idle  creatures,  who 
night  be  earning  a  trifle  by  knitting  at  home, 
vbo  mi^ht  be  useful  to  the  public  by  working  in 
the  field,  and  who  might  assist  their  families  by 


learning  to  get  their  bread  twenty  honest  waysi 
are  aumnd  to  lie  about  all  day,  m  the  hope  of 
a  few  chance  halfpence,  which  after  all,  they  are 
by  no  means  sure  of  getting.  Indeed,  when  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  found  out  that  opening 
the  gate  was  a  family  trade,  they  soon  lefl  off 
giving  any  thing.  And  I  myself,  though  I  used 
to  take  out  a  penny  ready  to  give,  had  there 
been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when  I  see  a  whole 
family  established  in  so  beggarly  a  trade,  quietly 
put  it  back  again  in  my  pocket,  and  give  no. 
thing  at  all.  And  so  few  travellers  pass  that 
way,  that  sometimes  after  the  whole  family 
have  lost  a  day,  their  gains  do  not  amount  to 
two- pence. 

As  Giles  had  a  far  greater  taste  for  living  by 
his  wits  than  his  work,  he  was  at  one  time  in 
hopes  that  his  children  might  have  got  a  pretty 
penny  by  tumbling  for  the  diversion  of  travel- 
lers,  and  he  set  nSoui  training  them  in  that  in- 
decent practice  ;  but  unluckily  the  moors  being 
level,  the  carriage  travelled  faster  than  the  chit 
dren  tumbled.  He  envied  those  parents  who 
lived  on  the  London  road,  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  which  downs  being  very  hilly,  it  enables 
the  tumbler  to  keep  pace  with  the  traveller,  till 
he  sometimes  extorts  from  the  light  and  unthink- 
ing, a  reward  instead  of  a  reproof.  I  beg  leave, 
however,  to  put  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  mine, 
that  such  tricks  are  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  of  begging  and  thievmg ;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  mjurious  to  good  morals  than, 
to  encourage  the  poor  in  any  habits  which 
m«^  lead  them  to  live  upon  chance. 

Giles,  to  be  sure,  as  his  children  grew  older, 
began  to  train  them  to  such  other  employments, 
as  the  idle  habits  they  had  learned  at  the  gate 
very  properly  qualified  them  for.  The  right  of 
common,  which  some  of  the  poor  cottagrers  have 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  donbt* 
less  a  considerable  advantage  to  many,  was 
converted  by  Giles,  into  the  means  of  corrupting 
his  whole  family;  for  his  children,  as  soon  as 
they  grew  too  big  for  the  trade  of  begging  at  the 
gate,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  thieves  on 
the  moor.  Here  he  kept  two  or  three  asses, 
miserable  beings,  which  if  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  an  untimely  death  by  starving, 
did  not  fail  to  meet  with  it  by  beating.  Some 
of  the  biggest  boys  were  sent  out  with  these 
lean  and  galled  animals  to  carry  sand  or  coals 
about  the  neighbouring  towns.  Both  sand  and 
coals  were  oflen  stolen  before  they  got  them  to 
sell ;  or  If  not,  they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in 
selling  them.  By  long  practice  in  tliis  art,  they 
grew  so  dexterous,  that  they  could  give  a  pretty 
good  guess  how  large  a  coal  they  could  crib  out 
of  every  bag  before  the  buyer  would  be  likely  to 
miss  it. 

All  their  odd  lime  was  taken  up  under  the 
pretence  of  watching  their  asses  on  the  moor, 
or  running  after  five  or  six  half-starved  geese ! 
but  the  truth  is  these  bovs  were  only  watching 
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for  an  opportunity  to  steal  an  odd  goose  of  their 
Deighbour*8,  while  they  pretended  to  look  after 
their  own.  They  used  also  to  pluck  the  quills 
or  the  down  from  these  poor  live  creatures,  or 
half  milk  a  cow  before  the  farmer^s  maid  came 
with  her  pail.  They  all  knew  how  to  calculate 
to  a  minute  what  time  to  be  down  in  a  morning 
to  let  out  their  lank  hungry  beasts,  which  they 
had  turned  o?er  night  into  the  farmer's  field  to 
steal  a  little  good  pasture.  They  contrived  to 
get  there  just  time  enough  to  escape  being 
cang'bt  replacing  the  stakes  they  had  pulled  out 
for  the  cattle  to  get  over.  For  Giles  was  a  pru- 
dent long-headed  fellow ;  and  whenever  he  stole 
ibod  for  his  colts,  took  care  never  to  steal  stakes 
from  the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not  make  up 
for  the  danger ;  he  knew  that  a  loose  faggot, 
pulled  from  a  neighbour's  pile  of  wood  after  the 
family  were  gone  to  bed,  answered  the  end 
better,  and  was  not  half  the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  pro- 
fessed, he  sometimes  practised  that  of  a  rat- 
*atcher ;  but  he  was  addicted  to  so  many  tricks, 
.hat  he  never  folldwed  the  same  trade  long ;  for 
detection  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  best 
concerted  villany.  Whenever  he  was  sent  for 
to  a  farm  house,  his  custom  was  to  kill  a  few 
of  the  old  rats,  always  taking  care  to  leave  a 
little  stock  of  young  ones  uive,  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  breed ;  *  for,*  said  he,  *  if  I  were  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house  or  a  barn  at 
once,  how  would  my  trade  be  carried  on  ?* 
And  where  any  barn  was  over-stocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  few  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people 
a  neighbouring  granary  which  had  none;  and 
he  mi^ht  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not 
anluckily  been  caught  one  evening  emptying 
his  cage  of  rats  under  parson  Wuson*s  barn 
door. 

This  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used  to 
pity  the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  much  as 
he  blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He  one  day 
picked  op  Dick,  who  was  far  the  best  of  Gile*s 
bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering  about  in  a  field 
behind  the  parson's  garden  in  search  of  a  hen's 
nest,  his  mother  having  ordered  hira  to  bring 
home  a  few  eggs  that  night,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  as  Giles  was  resolved  to  have  some  pan- 
49ake8  for  supper,  though  be  knew  that  eggs 
were  a  penny  a-piece.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long 
been  desirous  of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant 
family  from  ruin ;  and  his  chief  hopes  were 
bent  on  Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery. 
He  had  once  given  him  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  on 
his  promisinff  to  go  to  school  next  Sunday ;  but 
no  sooner  bad  Rachel,  the  boy*s  mother,  got  the 
shoes  into  her  clutches,  than  she  pawned  them 
for  a  bottle  of  gin ;  and  6rdered  the  boy  to  keep 
out  of  the  parson's  sight,  and  to  be  sure  to  play 
his  marbles  on  Sunday  for  the  future,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parish,  and  not  near  the  church- 
yard. Mr.  Wilson,  however,  picked  up  the  boy 
once  more,  for  it  was  not  his  way  to  despair  of 
any  body.  Dick  was  just  going  to  take  to  his 
heels,  as  usual,  for  foar  the  old  story  of  the  shoes 
should  be  brought  forward ;  but  finding  he  could 
not  get  off,  what  does  he  do  but  run  into  a  little 
puddle  of  muddy  water  which  lay  between  him 
isd  the  parson,  thaf  the  sight  of  his  naked  feet 


might  not  bring  on  the  dreaded  subject  Now 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  planting  a 
litde  field  of  beans,  so  he  thought  this  a  ^wd 
opportunity  to  employ  Dick,  and  he  told  him  he 
had  got  some  pretty  easy  work  for  him*  Dick 
did  as  he  was  bid ;  he-  willingly  went  to  work, 
and  readily  began  to  plant  hip  beans  with  des. 
patch  and  regularity  according  to  the 'directions 
given  him. 

While  the  boy  was'bosily  at  work  by  himself^ 
Giles  happened  to  come  by,  having  been  skulk- 
ing round  the  back  way  to  look  over  the  parf«on's 
garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  was  any  thing^  worth 
climbing  over  for  on  the  ensuing  night.  He 
spied  Dick,  and  began  to  scold  him  for  working 
for  the  stingy  old  parson,  for  Giles  had  a  natur^ 
antipathy  to  whatever  belonged  to  the  church. 

*  What  has  he  promised  thee  a-day  V  said  he ; 

*  little  enough  I  dare  say.'  *  He  is  not  to  pay 
me  by  the  day,'  said  Dick,  *  but  says  he  will 
give  me  so  much  when  I  have  planted  this  peck, 
and  so  much  for  the  next'  *  Oh,  oh  I  thai  alters 
the  case,'  said  Giles.  *  One  may,  indeed*  get  a 
trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.  I  hate  jour  regular 
dfty-jobs,  where  one  can't  well  avoid  doing  one's 
work  for  one's  money.  Come,  give  me  a  hand- 
ful of  beans,  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  plant  when 
thou  art  paid  for  planting  by  the  peck.  All  we 
have  to  fio  in  that  case  is  to  despatch  the  work  as 
fast  as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with  all 
speed;  and  as  to  the  seed  coming  up  or  not,  that 
is  no  business  of  our's ;  we  are  paid  for  planting 
not  for  growing.  At  the  ra||  thou  goest  en  thon 
would'st  not  get  sixpence  to-night  Come  along, 
bury  away.'  So  saying  he  took  his  hatful  of 
the  seed,  and  where  Dick  had»been  ordered  to 
set  on^  bean,  Gues  buried  a  dozen ;  of  course  the 
beans  were  soon  out  But  though  the  peck  was 
emptied,  the  ground  was  unplanted.  But  can* 
ning  Giles  knew  this  could  not  be  found  out  till 
the  time  when  the  beans  might  be  expected  to 
come  up,  *  and  then  Dick,'  says  h^,  *  the  snails 
and  the  mice  may  go  shares  in  the  blame,  or 
we  can  lay  the  fault  on  the  rooks  or  the  black- 
birds.* So  saying  he  sent  the  boy  into  the  par- 
sonage to  receive  his  pay,  taking  care  to  secure 
about  a  quarter  of  the  peek  of  beans  for  his  own 
colt  He  put  both  bag  and  beans  into  his  own 
pocket  to  carry  home,  bidding  Dick  tell  Mr. 
Wilson  that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  lost 
the  bag. 

In  the  meantime  Giles's  other  boys  were  busy 
in  emptying  the  ponds  and  trout-streams  in  the 
the  neighlrauring  manor.    They  would   steal 
away  the  carp  and  tench  when  they  were  no 
bigger  than  gudgeons.    By  this  untimely  de- 
predation they  plundered  the  owner  of  his  pro- 
perty, without  enriching  themselves.    Bat  the 
pleasure  of  mischief- was  reward  enough.  These, 
and  a  hundred  other  little  thieveries,  they  com- 
mitted with  such  dexterity,  that  old  Tim  Crib, 
whose  son  was  transported  last  assizes  for  sheep 
stealing,  used  to  be  often  reproaching  his  boys 
that  Giles's  sons  were  worth  a  hundred  of  sach 
blockheads,  as  he  had ;  for  scarce  a  night  pasn- 
ed  but  Giles  had  some  little  comfortable  thing 
for  supper  which  his  boys  had  pilfered  in   tho 
day,  while  his  undutiful  dogs  never  stole   any 
thin?  worth  having.    Giles,  in  tho  meantiiT^e, 
was  Dusy  in  his  way,  but  as  busy  as  bn  \ra« 
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k  laying  bin  nets,  starting  coTeys,  and  tramingf 
4ogi,  he  always  took  care  that  bia  depredftitions 
■hmild  not  be  conSned  merely  to  game. 

GUe*8  boys  had  never  seen  t^  inaide  of  a 
church  ainoe  they  were  chriatened,  and  the  fa- 
ther thoog'ht  he  knew  his  own  interest  better 
Jitn  to  force  them  to  it ;  for  chorch-time  was 
the  season  of  their  harvest  Then  the  hen's 
acsts  were  searched,  a  stray  duck  was  clapped 
Older  the  smock  frock,  the  tools  which  might 
hare  been  left  by  chance  in  a  fiirm-yard  were 
picked  up,andallthe  neighbonring  pigeon-houses 
were  tb'wnfid,  so  that  Griles  used  to  boast  to 
tawny  Haefael  his  wife,  that  Sunday  was  to 
them  the  most  profitable  day  in  the  week.  With 
ker  it  was  certainly  the  most  laborious  day,  as 
she  always  did  her  washing  and  ironing  on  the 
Saaday  nwmingr,  it  being,  as  she  said,  the  only 
iHion  day  she  had,  for  on  the  other  days  she 
awnt  aboot  the  country  telling  fortunes,  and 
■eUing  dream-books  and  wicked  sonrs.  Neither 
her  bosbaniTs  nor  her  children's  clothes  were 
ever  mended,  and  if  Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had 
BQt  come  about  once  in  every  week,  it  is  likely 
they  would  never  have  been  washed  neither. 
Too  might  however  see  her  as  you  were  going 
to  ehurt^  smoothing  her  own  rags  on  her  best 
red  eioak,  which  she  always  used  for  her  iron, 
iof ^sloth  on  Sundays,  for  her  cloak  when  she 
tn?elled,  and  for  her  blanket  at  night ;  such  a 
wretched  manager  was  Rachel!  Among  her 
<ither  articles  of  trade,  one  was  to  make  and  sell 
pepper-mint,  and  other  distilled  waters.  These 
die  had  the  cheap  art  of  making  without  trouble 
■ad  without  expense,  for  she  made  them  with. 
vA  herbs  and  without  a  still.  Her  way  was,  to 
@l  to  many  quart  bottles  with  plain  water,  put- 
tifif  a  spoonful  of  mint  water  in  the  mouth  of 
eadi ;  these  she  corked  down  with  rosin,  carry- 
nf  to  each  customer  a  phial  of  real  distilled 
vater  to  taste  by  way  of  sample.  This  was  so 
|ood  that  her  bottles  were  commonly  bought  up 
vithoot  being  opened;  hot  if  any  suspicion 
vose,  and  she  was  forced  to  uncork  a  bottle,  by 
toe  few  dropB  of  distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she 
erea  then  escaped  detoctioni  and  took  care  to 
fet  oat  of  reach  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a 
•econd  time.  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go 
twice  to  the  same  house. 

The  upright  Magistrate. 

Then  is  hardly  any  petty  mischief  that  is  not 
tsunected  with  the  life  of  a  poacher.  Mr.  Wil. 
am  was  aware  of  this ;  he  was  not  only  a  pious 
etergyman,  but  an  upright  justice.  He  used  to 
ny,  that  poople  who  were  truly  conscientious, 
niust  be  so  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great 
ION,  or  they  would  destroy  the  effect  of  their 
Jfvn  precepto,  and  their  example  would  not  be 
'sr general  use.  For  this  reason  he  never  would 
Koept  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge  fVom  any  unqua- 
lf.ed  person  in  the  parish*:  He  did  not  content 
Rinself  with  shuffling  the  thing  off  by  asking 
npstions,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for  granted 
!i  a  general  way  that  the  game  was  foirly  come 
It ;  but  he  used  tu  say,  that  by  receiving  the 
lv>ity  bo  connived  at  a  crime,  made  himself  a 
■htrer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave  a  present  to  the 
.'3an  who  brought  it,  he  even  tempted  him  to 
'epeat  the  foult 


One  dajr  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  follow 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had 
kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  long  aicknesa, 
from  which  he  was  but  just  recovered,  was 
brought  before  him  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  jus- 
tice's bench ;  Jack  was  accused  of  having  knock, 
ed  down  a  hare ;  and  of  all  the  birds  in  tlie  air 
who  should  the  informer  be  but  black  Giles  the 
poacher  7  Mr.  Wilson  was  grieved  at  the  charge, 
he  had  a  great  regard  for  Jack,  but  he  had  still 
a  greater  regard  for  the  law.  The  poor  fellow 
pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but 
said  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a  crime,  for  he  did 
not  think  game  was  private  property,  and  he 
owned  he  nad  a  strong  temptetion  tor  doing 
what  he  had  done,  which  he  hoped  would  plead 
his  excuse.  The  justice  desired  to  know  what 
this  temptation  was.—*  Sir,'  said  the  poor  ieUow, 
*  you  know  I  was  given  over  this  spring  in  a 
bad  fever.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you, 
sir.  Under  God  you  saved  my  life  by  your  cha* 
ritable  relief;  and  I  trust  aiso  you  may  have 
.helped  to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and 
your  good  advice ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sickness. 

'  I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends  for 
aU  your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
some  comfort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  oould  but 
once  give  you  some  little  token  of  my  gratitude 
So  I  had  trained  a  pair  of  nice  turtle  doves  for 
madam  Wilson,  but  they  nere  stolen  from  me, 
sir,  and  I  do  suspect  black  Giles  stole  them. 
Yesterday  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out 
to  my  work,  for  I  am  still  but  very  weak,  a  fine 
hare  ran  across  my  path.  I  did  not  stay  to  con- 
sider whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  hare,  but  I 
felt  it  was  right  to  show  my  gratitude ;  so,  sir, 
without  a  moment's  thought  f  did  knock  down 
the  hare,  which  I  was  going  to  carry  to  your 
worship,  because  I  knew  madam  was  fond  of 
hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  fault,  and  will 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  worship 
may  please  to  inflict' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  moved  with  this  ho 
nest  confession,  and  touched  with  the  poor  fel- 
low's gratitude.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  the 
story,  was  the  weak  condition  and  pale  sickly 
looks  of  the  offender.  But  this  woithy  magis- 
trate never  suffered  his  feeling  to  bias  his  Inte- 
grity ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  sit  on  that  bench 
to  indulge  pity,  but  to  administer  justice ;  and 
while  he  was  sorry  for  the  offender,  ho  would 
never  justify  the  oflfonoe.  *  John,'  said  he,  *  I 
am  surprised  that  yon  oould  for  a  moment  for- 
get that  I  never  accept  any  gift  which  causes 
the  giver  to  break  a  law.  On  Sunday  I  teach 
you  from  the  pulpit  the  lawa  of  God,  whose  mi- 
nister I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  the 
magistrate,  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Between  those  and  the  others  there 
is  more  connexion  than  you  are  aware.  I  thank 
you,  John,  for  your  affection  to  me,  and  I  ad- 
mire your  gratitude ;  but  I  must  not  allow  either 
affisction  or  gratitude  to  be  brought  as  a  plea 
for  a  wrong  action.  It  is  not  your  business  not 
mine,  John,  to  settle  whether  the  game  laws  are 
good  or  bad.  Till  they  are  repealed  we  must 
obey  them.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  oreak  these  laws 
through  ignorance,  and  many,  I  am  certain, 
who  would  not  dare  to  ateal  a  goose  or  a  turkey, 
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make  no  scruple  of  knocking;  down  a  hare  or  a 

partridge.  You  will  hereafter  think  yourself 
happy  Uiat  this  your  first  attempt  has  proved 
unsuccessful,  as  1  trust  yon  are  too  honest  a  fel- 
low ever  to  intend  to  turn  poacher.  With  poach- 
ing much  moral  evil  is  connected ;  a  habit  of 
nightly  depredation ;  a  custom  of  prowling  in 
the  dark  for  prey  produces  in  time  a  disrelish 
for  honest  labour.  He  whoee  first  ofibnce  wu 
committed  without  much  thought  or  evil  inten- 
tion,  if  he  happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  car- 
rying off  bis  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder 
and  bolder :  and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no 
shame  attending  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to  per- 
suade himself  that  there  is  also  no  sin.  While 
some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about  stealing  a 
sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plundering  of  war- 
reus.  But  remember  that  the  warrener  pays  a 
high  rent,  and  that  therefbre  his  rabbits  are  as 
much  his  property  as  his  sheep.  Do  not  then 
deceive  yourselves  with  these  ftlse  distinctions. 
All  property  is  sacred,  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  intended  to  fbnee  in  that  property,  he. 
who  brings  up  his  children  to  break  down  any 
of  these  &ncea,  brings  them  up  to  certain  sin 
and  ruin.  He  who  begins  with  robbing  orchards, 
rabbit-warrens,  and  fish-ponds,  will  probably 
end  with  horse-stealing  or  high-way  robbery. 
Poaching  is  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  bolder 
crimes.  He  whom  I  may  commit  as  a  boy  to 
sit  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a  pax^idge,  may  be 
likely  to  end  at  the  gallows  for  killing  a  man. 

*  Observe,  you  who  now  hear  me,  the  strict- 
ness and  impartiality  of  justice.  I  know  Giles 
to  be  a  worUiless  fellow,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  his  information;  I  know  Jack  Weston  to 
be  an  honest  youth,  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to 
make  him  pay  the  penalty.  Giles  is  a  bad  man, 
but  he  can  prove  this  fact ;  Jack  b  a  worthy 
lad,  but  he  has  committed  this  fault  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  Jack ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that 
Giles  has  played  wdrse  tricks  a  nundred  times, 
and  yet  got  off,  while  vou  were  detected  in  the 
very  first  offence,  for  that  would  be  grieving  be- 
cause  you  are  not  as  mat  a  rogue  as  Giles.  At 
this  moment  yon  think  your  good  luck  is  very 
unequal ;  but  all  this  will  one  day  turn  out  in 
your  favour.  Giles  is  not  the  more  a  favourite 
of  Heaven  because  he  has  hitherto  escaped  Bo- 
tany Ba^,  or  the  hulks ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of 
6od*s  displeasure  against  you,  John,  that  you 
were  found  out  in  your  very  first  attempt* 

Here  the  good  justice  left  off  speaking,  and 
no  one  could  contradict  the  truth  of  what  he  had  I 
said.  Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his  sentence, 
but  he  was  very  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  his  fine.  His  character 
had  always  been  so  fair,  that  several  farmers 
present  kindly  agreed  to  advance  a  trifle  each 
to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  prison,  and  he  thank- 
fully  promised  to  work  out  the  debt  The  ins- 
tice  himself,  though  he  could  not  soften  the  law, 
yet  showed  Weston  so  much  kindness  that  he 
was  enabled  before  the  year  was  out,  to  get  out 
jf  this  difficulty.  He  began  to  think  more  se- 
riously  than  he  had  ever  vet  done,  and  grew  to 
abhor  poaching,  not  merely  from  fear,  but  fVom 
principle. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  poaching  Giles  al- 
ways got  off  so  successfully.    Here  we  have 


seen  that  worldly  prosperity  is  no  sure  sign  of 
goodness.  Next  month  we  may,  perhaps,  see 
that  the  ^  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  short;*  for  I 
then  promise  to  give  the  second  part  of  the 
Poacher,  together  with  the  entertaining  storr 
of  the  Widow  Brown*s  Apple-tree. 


PART  II. 

History  of  Widow  BtowiCb  AppU-tree, 

I  think  my  readers  got  so  well  acquainted 
last  month  with  black  fiiles  the  poacher,  that 
they  will  not  expect  this  month  to  hear  any 
great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself,  his  wife  Ra. 
chel,  or  any  of  their  family.  I  am  sorry  to  ex- 
pose their  tricks,  but  it  is  their  fault,  not  mine. 
If  I  pretend  to  speak  about  people  at  all,  I  moat 
tell  the  truth.  I  am  sure,  if  folks  would  but  tun 
about  and  mend,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times 
pleasanler  to  me  to  write  their  histories ;  for  it 
IS  no  comfort  to  tell  of  any  body*s  faults.  If  the 
world  would  but  grow  good,  I  should  be  glad 
enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  realtor  becomes 
so,  I  must  go  on  describing  it  as  it  is ;  other- 
wise, I  should  only  mislead  my  readers,  instead 
of  instructing  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  faithrol 
historian  to  relate  the  evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old  widow 
Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember  their  dex- 
terity.   Poor  woman !  she  had  a  fine  little  bed 
of  onions  in  her  neat  and  well-kept  garden ;  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  onions,  and  many  a  rhea. 
matism  has  she  caught  by  kneeling  down  to 
weed  them  in  a  damp  day,  notwithstanding  the 
little  flannel  cloak  and  the  bit  of  an  old  rott 
which  madam  Wilson  gave  her,  because  the  old 
woman  would  needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Her 
onions  she  always  carefully  treasured  up  for  her 
winter's  store ;  for  an  onion  makes  a  little  broth 
very  relishing,  and  u  indeed  the  only  savoury 
thing  poor  people  are  used  to  get    She  had  also 
a  small  orcnard,  containing  about  a  dozen  apple- 
trees,  with  which  in  a  goM  year  she  had  been 
known  to  make  a  couple  of  barrels  of  cider, 
which  she  sold  to  her  landlord  towards  paying 
her  rent,  besides  having  a  little  keg  which  she 
was  able  to  keep  back  for  her  own  drinking. 
Well  I  would  you  believe  it,  Giles  and  his  boys 
marked  both  onions  and  apples  for  their  own ; 
indeed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many  rabbits  from 
the  warrener,  was  likely  enough  to  steal  onions 
for   sauce.    One  day,  when  the  widow  was 
abroad  on  a  little  business,  Giles  and  his  boys 
made  a  clear  riddance  of  the  onion  bed ;  and 
when  they  had  pulled  up  every  single  onioiH 
they  then  turned  a  couple  of  mgs  into  the  gar- 
den, who,  allured  by  me  smell,  tore  up  the  bed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  she 
came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  pigs 
had  been  the  thieves.    To  confirm  this  opinion, 
they  took  care  to  leave  the  latch  half  open  at 
one  end  of  the  garden,  and  to  break  down  a 
slight  fiince  at  the  other  end. 

I  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  hb  heart 
not  to  pity  and  respect  poor  old  widows.  There 
is  something  so  forlorn  and  helpless  in  their 
condition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  call  on  every 
body,  men,  wcnnen,  and  children^  to  do  them  all 
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Ae  kind  serWces  that  fall  in  their  way.  Sorely 
tiisir  havJDgr  no  one  to  take  their  part,  is  an  ad- 
dltioQal  reason  for  kind-hearted  people  not  to 
bart  and  oppress  them.  But  it  was  this  very 
reason  which  led  Giles  to  do  this  woman  an  in- 
jorv.  With  what  a  touching  simplicity  is  it 
recordtM]  in  Scriptore,  of  the  yoath  whom  oar 
blessed  Sariour  raised  from  the  dead,  that  he 
vms  the  onlj  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  toidow  I 
It  happened  onlackily  for  poor  widow  Brown 
that  her  cottage  stood  quite  alone.  On  several 
onniings  together,  (for  roguery  gets  up  much 
stflier  than  industry,)  Giles  and  his  boys  stole 
regolaxly  into  her  orchard,  followed  by'  their 
Jaek-asses.  She  was  so  deaf  that  she  could  not 
bf»r  th«  asses  if  they  had  brayed  ever  so  loud, 
and  to  this  Giles  trusted ;  for  he  was  very  can- 
tbos  in  his  rogueries ;  since  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  contrived  so  long  to  keep  out  of  prison ; 
br  though  ha  was  almost  always  suspected,  he 
had  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never  convicted. 
The  boys  used  to  fill  their  bags,  load  their  asses, 
and  then  march  off;  and  if  in  their  way  to  the 
to«n  where  the  apples  were  to  be  sold  they 
fhsBffed  to  pass  by  one  of  their  neighbours  who 
nijht  be  likely  to  suspect  them,  Uiey  then  all 
at  onee  began  to  scream  out,  *  Buy  my  coal ! — 
bay  my  sand !' 

Beitdcs  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor  widow 
Stown  had  in  her  small  garden,  one  apple-tree 
psitieularly  fine ;  it  was  a  red-streak,  so  tempt- 
isgand  ao  lovely,  that  Giles's  family  had  watch- 
ed it  with  longing  eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved 
ya  a  plan  for  carrying  off  all  this  fine  fruit  in 
Ubftf  bags.  But  it  was  a  nice  point  to  manage. 
Toe  tree  stood  directly  under  her  chamber  win- 
dow, sa  that  there  was  some  danger  that  she 
aoight  spy  them  at  the  work.  They  therefore 
determined  to  wait  till  the  next  Sunday  morn- 
ing when  they  knew  she  would  not  fail  to  be  at 
diorch.  Sunday  came,  and  during  service  Giles 
attaadecL  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  I  said  before, 
aad  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  safe  at  church. 
In  a  trioo  the  tree  was  cleared,  the  bags  were 
Siied,  the  asses  were  whipped,  the  thieves  were 
oC  the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and 
'piiet  by  the  time  the  sermon  was  over. 

UaJttckily,  however,  it  happened,  that^this 

trss  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  fruit  so  fine,  that 

t^  people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and  from  the 

esarch,  were  very  apt  to  stop  and  admire  widow 

Brawn*s  red-streaks :  and  some  of  the  farmers 

nther  envied  her  that  in  that  scarce  season, 

%hea  they  hardly  expected  to  make  a  pye  out 

'JC  a  lar^e  orchard,  she  was  likely  to  make  a 

ask  of  cider  from  a  single  tree.    I  am  afraid, 

Lsdeed,  if  I  must  speak  out,  she  herself  rather 

act  her  heart  too  much  upon  this  fruit,  and  had 

'^  as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a 

pod  Providence  for  it;  but  this  failing  of  hers 

▼as  no  excuse  for  Giles.    The  cevetousness  of 

tais  thief  bad  for  once  got  the  better  of  his  can- 

tioa;    tha   tree  was    too  completely   stripped, 

iioa^h  tbe  ycnngest  boy  Dick  did  beg  hard  that 

Js  Iktber  would  leave  the   poor  old  woman 

f»xigh  Ibr  a  few  dumplings  ;  and  when  Giles 

Y^red   Dick  in  his  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the 

^  did  It  BO  gently  that  hardly  any  apples  fell, 

ebr  whidh  he  got  a  gcod  stroke  of  the  stick  with 

vhicfa  tlie  old  man  was  beating  down  the  apples. 


The  neighbours  on  their  return  from  church 
stopped  as  nsual,  but  it  was  not,  alas  !  to  admire 
the  apples,  for  apples  there  were  none  left,  but 
to  lament  the  robbery,  and  console  the  widow 
meantime  the  red-streaks  were  safely  lodged  in 
Gileses  hovel  under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay 
which  he  had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  farmer's 
mow  the  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack- 
asses. Such  a  stir,  however,  began  to  be  made 
about  the  widow's  apple-tree,  Uiat  Giles,  who 
knew  how  much  his  character  had  laid  him  open 
to  suspicion,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people  sale 
in  church  again  in  the  aflernoon,  ordered  his 
boys  to  carry  each  a  hatful  of  the  apples  and 
thrust  them  in  a  little  casement  window  which 
happened  to  be  open  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Price,  a  very  honest  carpenter  in  that  parish, 
who  was  at  church  with  his  whole  family. 
Giles's  plan,  by  this  contrivance,  was  to  lay  the 
theft  on  Price's  sons  in  case  the  thing  should 
come  to  be  further  inquired  into.  Here  Dick 
put  in  a  word,  and  begged  and  prayed  his  fathe? 
not  to  force  them  to  carrv  the  apples  to  Price's. 
But  all  that  he  got  by  his  begging  was  such  s 
knock  as  had  nearly  laid  him  on  the  earth. 
*  What,  you  cowardly  rascal,'  said  Giles,  *  you 
will  go  aud  *peaeht  I  suppose,  and  get  youi 
father  sent  to  gaol.' 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble  had 
mode  her  still  weaker  than  she  was,  went  to 
church  again  in  the  afternoon :  indeed  she 
rightly  thought  that  her  being  in  trouble  was  s 
new  reason  why  she  ought  to  go.  During  th^ 
service  she  tried  with  ail  her  might  not  to  oiink 
of  her  red-streaks,  and  whenever  they  would 
come  into  her  head,  she  took  up  her  prayer-book 
directly,  and  so  she  forgot  them  a  little ;  and  in- 
deed she  found  herself  much  easier  when  she 
came  out  of  the  church  than  when  she  went  in ; 
an  effect  so  commonly  produced  by  prayer,  that 
methinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  try  it  oftener. 
Now  it  happened  oddly  enough,  that  on  that 
Sunday,  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  wi- 
dow should  call  in  to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel 
Price's,  to  tell  over  again  the  lamentable  story 
of  tbe  apples,  and  to  consult  with  him  how  the 
thief  might  be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  reader ! 
guess  if  you  can,  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you, 
what  was  her  surprise,  when,  on  going  into 
Samuel  Price's  kitcljien,  she  saw  her  own  red 
streaks  lying  on  the  window!  The  applea  wore 
of  a  sort  too  remarkable,  for  colour,  shape,  and 
size,  to  be  mistaken.  There  was  not  such  an 
other  tree  in  the  parish.  Widow  Brown  imme 
diately  screamed  out,  '  Alas-a-day !  as  sure  as 
can  be,  here  are  my  red-streakes ;  I  could  swear 
to  them  in  any  court'  Samuel  Price,  who  be- 
lieved his  sons  to  be  as  honest  as  himself,  was 
shocked  and  troubled  at  the  sight  He  knew  he 
had  no  red-streaks  of  his  own,  he  knew  there 
were  no  apples  in  the  window  when  he  went  to 
church :  he  did  verily  believe  these  apples  to  be 
the  widow's.  But  how  they  came  there  he  could 
not  possibly  guess.  He  called  for  Tom,  the  only 
one  of  his  sons  who  now  lived  at  home.  Toni 
was  at  the  Sunday-school,  which  he  had  never 
once  missed  since  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  had 
set  up  one  in  the  parish.  Was  such  a  boy  likely 
to  do  such  a  deed ! 

A  crowd  was  by  this  time  got  about  PriceV 
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door,  amonor  which  were  Giles  and  his  boys, 
who  had  already  taken  care  to  spread  the  news 
that  Tom  Price  was  the  thief.  Most  people 
unwilling  to   believe  it    His  character 


were 


was  very  good,  bat  appearances  were  strongly 
against  him.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  staid  to 
christen  a  child,  now  came  in.  He  was  much 
concerned  that  Tom  Price,  the  best  boy  in  his 
school,  shoald  stand  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
He  sent  for  the  boy,  examined,  and  cross-ex- 
amined  him.— No  marks  of  guilt  appeared. 
Bat  still  though  he  pleaded  not  ^Uty^  there  lay 
the  red-streaks  in  his  father's  wudow.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  likely 
to  have  committed  such  a  thefl  themselves,  were 
the  very  people  who  fell  with  vengeance  on  poor 
Tom.    The  wicked  seldom  give  any  quarter. 

*  This  is  oneof  vour  sanctified  ones  !*  cried  they. 

*  Tliis  was  all  the  good  that  Sunday-schools  did  ! 
For  their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  come 
by  religion.  Sunday  was  the  only  day  for  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  must  be  shut  up 
with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought  to  be 
out*taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no  wonder 
they  made  themselves  amends  by  such  tricks.* 
Another  said  he  should  like  to  see  parson  Wil- 
son's  righteous  one  well  whipped.  A  third 
hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in  the  stocks  for  a 
young  hypocrite  as  he  was ;  while  old  Giles, 
who  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion 
was  by  being  more  violent  than  the  rest,  de- 
dared,  ^  that  he  hoped  the  young  dog  nrould  be 
transported  for  life.* 

Mr.  Wilaon  was  too  wise  and  toe  just  to  pro- 
ceed against  Tom  without  full  proof. — He  de- 
clared the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  be 
feared  that  heavy  must  be  the  punishment 
Tom,  who  knew  bis  own  innocence,  earnestly 
prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be  made  to  appear 
as  clear  as  Uie  noon-day ;  and  very  fervent  were 
his  secret  devotions  on  that  night 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
with  his  sons  and  their  jack-asses,  laden  with 
their  stolen  goods.  As  such  a  cry  was  raised 
about  the  apples,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep 
them  longer  at  home,  but  resolved  to  go  and  sell 
them  at  the  next  town ;  borrowing  without  leave 
a  lame  colt  out  of  the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  his  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all  the 
way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  profit  of  their  plunder,  Tom  Price  would  be 
whipt  round  the  market  place  at  least,  if  not 
sent  beyond  sea.  But  the  younger  boy  Dick, 
who  had  naturally  a  tender  heart,  though  hard- 
ened by  his  long  familiarity  with  sin,  could  not 
help  cry  in?,  when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price 
might,  perhaps,  be  transported  for  a  crime  which 
he  himself  had  helped  to  commit  He  had  had 
no  compuction  about  the  robbery,  for  he  had  not 
been  instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  justice ;  nor  would  he  therefore,  perhaps, 
have  had  much  remorse  about  accusing  an  in* 
nocent  boy.  But  though  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, he  had  some  remains  of  natural  feeling 
and  of  gratitude.  Tom  Price  had  oflen  given 
him  a  bit  of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and  once, 
when  Dick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom  had 
jumped  into  the  posd  with  his  clothes  on,  and 


saved  his  life  when  he  was  just  sinking ;  the  le 
mcmbrance  of  all  this  made  his  heart  heavy- 
He  said  nothing;  but  as  be  trotted  barefoot 
after  the  asses,  he  heard  his  father  %ad  bro- 
thers laugh  at  having  outwitted  the  gccly  ones , 
and  he  grieved  to  thmk  how  poor  Tom  would 
suffer  for  hb  wickedness,  yet  fear  kept  him  si- 
lent ;  they  called  him  a  sulky  dog,  and  laafaed 
the  asses  till  they  bled. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  Price  kept  up  his 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  haii 
all  day,  and  prayed  heartilv  night  and  monung. 
It  is  true,  said  he  to  himseU^.I  am  not  guilty  of 
this  sin ;  but  let  this  accusation  set  me  on  ex- 
amining myself,  and  truly  repenting  of  all  my 
other  sins ;  for  I  find  enough  to  repent  of,  though 
I  thank  God  1  did  not  steal  the  widow*8  ap 
pies. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went  to 
school  OS  usual.  As  soon  as  he  wapced  in  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  and  laughing 
among  the  worst  of  the  boys ;  and  he  ova-heard 
them  say^,  *  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  This 
is  master's  favourite ! — ^This  is  parson  Wilson's 
sober  Tommy!  We  shan't  have  Tommy  thrown 
in  our  teeth  again  if  we  go  to  get  a  bird's  neet, 
or  gather  a  few  nuts  on  a  Sunday.'  '  Yonr  de 
mure  ones  are  always  hypocrites,'  sajrs  another. 
— ^*The  still  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,*  says  a 
third. 

Giles's  family  had  always  kept  dear  of  the 
school.  Dick,  mdeed,  had  sometimes  wished  to 
go ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sni,  or  de- 
sire afler  goodness,  but  he  thought  if  he  could 
once  read,  he  might  rise  in  the  world,  and  not 
be  forced  to  drive  asses  all  his  life.  Through 
this  whole  Saturday  night  ho  could  not  sleepL 
He  longed  to  know  what  would  be  done  to  Tom. 
He  began  to  wish  to  go  to  school,  but  he  had  not 
courage ;  sin*is  very  cowardly.  So  on  the  Son- 
day  morning  he  went  and  sat  himself  down  nn« 
der  the  church  wall.  Mr.  Wilson  passed  by.  It 
was  not  his  way  to  reject  the  most  wicked,  till 
he  had  tried  every  means  to  bring  them  over  ; 

and  even  then  he  pitied  and  prayed  for  them 

He  had,  indeed,  long  left  off  talking  to  Giles's 
sons ;  but  seeing  Dick  sitting  by  himself,  he  once 
more  spoke  to  him,  desired  him  to  leave  off  hia 
vagabond  life,  and  go  with  him  into  the  school 
The  boy  hung  down  l^is  head,  but  made  no  an- 
swer.    He  did  not,  however,  either  rise  np  and 
run  away,  or  look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
minister  desired  him  once  more  to  go.     *Str,^ 
said  the  boy,  *  I  can't  go ;  I  am  so  big  I  am 
ashamed.*    *The  bigger  you  ore  the  less  tim« 
you  have  to  lose.*   But,  sir,  I  can*t  read.*  *  llien 
it  is  high  time  you  should  tearn.'    *  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  begin  U^  leam  my  letters.*     ■  The 
shame  is  not  in  beginning  to  learn  them,  but  in 
being  contented  never  to  know  them.' — 'Bat» 
sir,  I  am  so  riC^ged  !*     *  God  looks  at  the  heart, 
and  not  at  the  coat'    *  But,  sir,  I  have  no  shoes 
and  stockings.*    ^So  much  the  worse.     I  re- 
member  who  gave  you  both — (Here  Dick  co- 
loured.) It  is  bad  to  want  shoes  and  stockings 
but  still  if  you  can  drive  your  asses  a  dozen 
miles  without  them,  yon  may  certainly  walk   a. 
hundred  yards  to  school  without  them.*     *  Bat^ 
Sir,  the  good  boys  will  hate  me,  and  won*t  speala 
to  me ' — *  Good  boys  hate  nobody  *  and  as  to  aoi 
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ipMkiog  to  yoa,  to  bo  sore  they  will  not  keep 
joar  company  while  you  go  on  in  your  present 
eril  coarses,  bat  as  soon  as  they  see  you  wish  to 
reform,  they  will  help  you,  and  pity  you,  and 
teach  yoQ ;  and  so  come  along.' — Here  Mr.  Wil- 
son took  this  dirty  boy  by  the  hand,  and  gently 
palled  him  forward,  kindly  talking  to  him  all 
the  way,  in  the  most  condescending  manner. 

How  the  whole  school  stared  to  see  Dick  Giles 
come  in !  No  one  however,  dared  to  say  what 
be  thought.  The  business  went  on,  and  Pick 
slunk  into  a  corner,  partW  to  hide  his  rags,  and 
partly  to  hide  his  sin ;  for  last  Sunday's  trans- 
aetioo  sat  heavy  on  his  heart,  not  because  he 
had  8t(^en  the  apples,  but  because  Tom  Price 
had  been  accused.  This,  I  say,  made  him  slink 
fcehiod.  Poor  boy  !  he  little  thought  there  was 
On  saw  him  who  sees  all  things,  and  from 
vhose  eye  no  hole  nor  corner  can  aide  the  sin- 
ner: *for  he  is  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 
path,  and  spietfa  out  all  our  ways.* 

It  was  the  custom  in  that  school,  and  an  ez- 
celleDt  cQstom  it  is,  for  the  master,  who  was  a 
food  and  wise  man,  to  mark  down  in  his  pocket- 
ixek  all  the  events  of  the  week,  that  he  might 
torn  them  to  some  account  in  his  Sunday  even- 
b|  iastroctions ;  such  as  any  useful  story  in  the 
oewipaper,'  any  account  of  boys  being  drowned 
u  they  were  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  Sundays, 
any  sadden  death  in  the  parish,  or  any  other  re- 
mirkaUe  visitation  of  Providence;  insomuch, 
that  many  young  people  in  the  place,  who  did 
cot  belong  to  the  school,  and  many  parents  also, 
osed  to  drop  in  for  an  hour  on  a  Sunday  even- 
Jigt  when  they  were  sure  to  hear  something 
pitiable.  The  minister  greatly  approved  this 
pm^ee,  and  oflen  called  in  himself,  which  was 
•^  great  support  to  the  master,  and  encourage- 
taent  to  the  people  who  attended. 

The  master  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in  the 
story  of  widow  Brown*s  apple  tree.    He  could 
Bot  believe  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor  dared  he 
proBoance  him  innocent ;  but  he  resolved  to  turn 
the  instructions  of  the  present  evening  to  this 
BsbjecC    He  began  thus :  *  My  dear  boys,  how- 
ever light  some  of  you  may  make  of  robbing  an 
orchard,  yet  I  have  oflen  told  you  there  is  no^ 
sieh  thing  as  a  little  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habi-' 
toall    I  wish  now  to  explain  to  you,  also,  that 
there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  single  solitary 
no.    Yon  know  I  teach  you  not  merely  to  re. 
peat  the  commandments  as  an  exercise  for  your 
memory,  but  as  a  rule  for  your  conduct   If'^yoo 
were  to  come  here  only  to  learn  to  read  and  spell 
on  a  Sunday,  I  should  think  that  was  not  em- 
ploy mg  Goid^s  day  for  God's  work;  but  I  teach 
you  to  read  that  you  may,  by  this  means,  come 
so  to  ondersund  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
as  to  make  every  text  in  the  one,  and   every 
question  and  answer  in  the  other,  to  be  so  fixed 
in  your  hearts,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  you 
Uie  fruits  of  good  living.* 
Jfiufer.  H(iW  many  commandments  are  tlicre  7 
Bey.  Ten. 

Muier,  How  many  commandments  did  that 
•oy  break  who  stole  « idow  Brown's  apples  ? 
Boy.  Only  one,  master ;  the  eighth. 
Ma$ter.  What  is  the  eighth  ? 
Bey.  Tkwt  9halt  noi  eteal. 
MisCrr.  And  ynu  are  very  sure  that  this  was 
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the  only  one  he  broke  7  Now  suppose  I  eould 
prove  to  you  that  he  probably  broke  not  lesa 
than  six  out  of  those  ten  commandments,  which 
the  great  Lord  of  heaven  himself  stooped  down 
from  his  eternal  ^lor^  to  deliver  to  men,  would 
you  not,  then,  think  it  a  terrible  thing  to  steal, 
whether  apples  or  guineas  7 

Boy,  Yes,  master. 

Matter.  I  will  put  the  case.  Some  wicked  boy 
has  robbed  widow  Brown's  orchard.  (Here  the 
eyes  of  every  one  were  turned  on  poor  Tom 
Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles,  who  fixed  his 
en  the  ground.)  I  accuse  no  one,  continued  the 
master,  Tom  Price  is  a  good  boy,  and  was  not 
missing  at  the  time  of  the  robbery  ;  these  are 
two  reasons  why  I  presume  that  he  is  innocent ; 
but  whoever  it  was,  you  allow  that  by  stealing 
these  apples  he  broke  the  eighth  oommandment  7 

Boy,  Yes,  master. 

Maeter,  Oo  what  day  were  these  apples 
stolen  7 

Boy,  On  Sunday. 

Master,  What  is  the  fourth  commandment  7 

Boy,  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day 

Mooter,  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the  Sab 
bath'day  who  loiters  in  an  orchard  on  Sunday, 
when  he  should  be  at*church,  and  steals  applet 
when  he  ought  to  be  flaying  his  prayers  7 

Boy.  No,  master. 

Mooter.  What  command  does  he  break  7 

Boy.  The  fourth. 

Master,  Suppose  this  boy  had  parents  who 
had  sent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had  dis- 
obeyed them  by  not  going,  would  that  be  keep* 
ing  the  fiflh  commandment  7 

Boy.  No,  master ;  for  the  fifth  commandmeLtf 
says,  TAoK  ohalt  honiour  thy  father  and  thy  me- 
ther. 

This  was  the  only  part  of  the  case  in  which 
poor  Dick  Giles's  heart  did  not  smite  him ;  he 
knew  he  had  disobeyed  no  father ;  for  his  father, 
alas !  was  still  wickeder  than  himself,  and  had 
brought  him  up  to  commit  the  sin.  But  what  a 
wretched  comfort  was  this !  The  master  went  on. 

Master.  Suppose  this  boy  earnestly  coveted 
this  fruit,  though  it  belonged  to  another  person, 
would  that  be  right  7 

Boy.  No,  master;  for  the  tenth  command- 
ment says,  thou  shalt  not  covet. 

Master.  Very  well.  Here  are  four  of  God's 
positive  commands  already  broken.  Now  do 
you  think  thieves  ever  scruple  to  use  wicked 
words  7 

Boy.  I  am  afraid  not,  master. 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  but  that 
he  remembered  how  many  curses  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  father  while  they  were 
filling  the  bags,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  up. 
The  master  went  on. 

I  will  now  go  one  step  further.  If  the  thief, 
to  all  his  other  sins,  has  added  that  of  accusing 
the  innocent  to  save  himself,  if  he  should  break 
the  ninth  commandment,  by  bearing  false  test- 
ness  against  a  harmless  neighbour^  then  six  com 
mandments  are  broken  for  an  apple  I  Bat  if  it  be 
otherwise,  if  Tom  Price  should  be  found  guilty, 
it  is  not  his  good  character  shall  save  him.  I  shaJl 
shed  tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  must, 
and  that  severely.  '  No,  that  you  shan't,'  roared 
out  Dick  Giles,  who  sprung  from  his  hiding 
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place,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  burst  out  a  crying, 
*  Tom  Price  is  as  good  a  bov  as  ever  lived ;  it 
was  father  and  I  who  stole  the  apples  !* 

It  we^ald  have  done  yoar  heart  good  to  have 
seen  the  joy  of  the  master,  the  modest  blashes 
of  Tom  Price,  and  the  Batisf)U>lion  of  every  ho- 
nest boy  in  the  school.  All  shook  hands  with 
Tom,  and  even  Dick  got  some  portion  of  pity.  I 
wish  I  had  room  to  give  my  readers  the  moving 
exhortation  which  the  roaster  gave.  But  while 
Mr.  Wilson  lefl  the  guilty  boy  to  the  mana^e« 
ment  of  the  master,  he  thought  it  became  him, 
as  a  minister  and  a  magistrate,  to  go  to  the  ex-  ^ 
tent  of  the  law  in  punishing  the  father.  Early 
on  the  Monday  morning  he  sent  to  apprehend 
Giles.  In  th«  meantime  Mr.  Wilson  was  sent 
for  to  a  gardener's  house  two  miles  distant,  to 
attend  a  man  who  was  dying.  This  was  a  duty 
to  which  all  others  gave  way  in  his  mind.  He 
set  out  directly ;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  on 
his  ari'ival,  to  see,  on  a  little  bed  on  the  floor, 
poaching  Giles  lying  in  all  the  agoims  of  death ! 
Jack  Weston,  the  same  poor  youn^  man  against 
whom  Giles  had  informed  for  killing  a  hare, 
was  kneeling  by  him,  offering  him  some  broth, 
\nd  talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner.  Mr. 
Wilson  bogged  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  thb ; 
and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  follows : 

*  At  four  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  mow,  passing  under  the  high  wall  o?  this  gar- 
den,  I  heard  a  most  dism^  moaning.  The 
nearer  I  came  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At  last, 
who  should  I  see  but  poor  Giles  groaning,  and 
struggling  under  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  stones, 
but  not  able  to  stir.  The  day  before  he  had 
marked  a  fine  large  net  on  this  old  wall,  and  re- 
solved to  steal  it,  (or  he  thought  it  might  do  as 
well  to  catch  partridges  as  to  preserve  cherries ; 
so,  sir,  standing  on  the  very  top  of  this  wall,  and 
tugging  with  ail  his  might  to  loosen  the  net 
from  the  hooks  which  fastened  it,  down  came 
Giles,  net,  wall,  and  all ;  for  the  wall  was  gone 
to  decay.  It  was  very  high  indeed,  and  poor 
Giles  not  only  broke  his  thigh,  but  has  got  a 
terrible  blow  on  his  head,  and  is  bruised  allover 
like  a  mummy.  On  seeing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles 
cried  out,  *  Oh,  Jack !  I  did  try  to  ruin  thee  by 
lodging  that  information,  and  now  thou  wilt  be 


revenged  by  letting  me  lie  here  and  perialiw 
*God  forbid,  Giles !  cried  I ;  thou  shalt  see  wha 
sort  of  revenge  a  Christian  takes.*  So  sir^  I 
sent  off  the  gardener's  boy  to  fetch  a  surgeon, 
while  I  scampered  home  and  brought  on  m^r 
back  this  bit  of  a  hammock,  which  is  indeed  my 
own  bed,  and  put  Giles  upon  it :  we  then  lifted 
him  up^  bed  and  all,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  and  brought  him  in  hero. 
My  wife  has  just  brought  him  a  drop  of  nice 
broth  f  and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  dono  what  I 
could  for  this  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  I  who 
took  the  liberty  to  s^d  to  you  to  come  to  try  to 
help  his  poor  soul,  for  the  doctqr  says  he  caa*t 
live. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  himself. 
Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  whole  volume 
of  comments  on  that  precept  of  our  blessed  Maa 
ter.  Love  your  enemiea  ;  do  good  to  them  that 
hat€  you.  Giles's  dying  groans  confirmed  the 
sad  account  Weston  had  ju^t  given.  The  poor 
wretch  could  neither  pray  himself  nor  attend  to 
the  minister.  He  could  only  cry  out,  ^  Oh !  sir, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  don't  know  bow  lo 
repent.  O  my  poor  wicked  children!  Sir,  I 
have  bred  them  all  up  in  sin  and  ignoranoe. 
Have  mercy  on  them,  sir ;  let  me  not  meet  them 
in  the  place  of  torment  to  which  I  am  going. 
Lord  grant  them  that  time  for  repentance  whi^ 
I  have  thrown  away !'  He  languished  a  few 
days,  and  died  in  great  misery  : — a  fresh  and 
sad  instance  that  people  who  abuse  the  grace 
of  God  and  resist  his  Spirit,  find  it  difficult  to 
repent  when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  no  one 
came  to  see  poor  Giles,  besides  Tommy  Price, 
who  had  been  so  sadly  wronged  by  him.  Tom 
often  brought  him  his  own  rice-milk  or  apple- 
dumpling  ;  and  Giles,  ignorant  and  depraved  as 
he  was,  often  cried  out,  *  That  he  thought  now 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  religion,  since  it 
taught  even  a  boy  to  deny  himaelf^  and  to  /or- 
giw  an  injury.  Mr.  Wilson  the  next  Sunday, 
made  a  moving  discourse  on  the  danger  of  what 
are  called  petty  offences.  This,  together  with  the 
awful  death  of  Giles,  produced  such  an  effect 
that  no  poacher  has  been  able  to  show  his  head 
in  that  parish  ever  since. 


TAWNEY  RACHEL; 

OJR,  THE  FORTUNE  TELLER: 
WITH  SOME  ACX;OUNT  OF  DREAMS,  OMENS,  AND  CONJURORa 


Tawnct  Rachkl  was  the  wife  of  poaching 
Giles.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  in 
Giles's  whole  family  to  maintain  themselves  by 
tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  labour  and  honest 
industry  did  not  suit  their  idle  habits.  They 
had  a  sort  of  genius  at  finding  out  every  unlaw- 
ful moans  to  support  a  vagabond  life.  Rachel 
travelled  the  country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
She  pretended  to  get  her  bread  by  selling  laces, 
oabbage.nets,  ballads,  and  history  books,  and 
used  to  buy  old  rags  and  rabbit  skins.  Many 
honest  people  trade  in  these  things,  and  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  against 


honest  people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they  will 
But  Rachel  only  made  this  traffic  a  pretence  for 
getting  admittance  into  farmers*  kitchens  in 
order  to  tell  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising  on  the  credo, 
lity  of  silly  girls ;  and  took  advantage  of  th<sir 
ignorance  to  cheat  and  deceive  them.  Man^ 
an  innocent  servant  has  she  caused  to  be  sue. 
pected  of  a  robbery,  while  she  herself,  perhaps 
was  in  league  with  the  thief.  Many  a  harmleae 
maid  has  she  brought  to  ruin  by  first  contriving 
plots  and  events  herself,  and  then  pretending  to 
fbretel  them.  She  had  not,  to  be  sure,  the  powei 
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of  reslljr  foretelling'  things,  becaose  she  had  no 
po9er  of  eecing  into  fiitarity :  bat  she  bad  the 
ut«pinetinies  to  bring  them  about  according  as 
sh^ibretdd  them.  So  she  got  that  credit  for 
her  m  tadom  which  really  belonged  to  her  wick- 


Raehel  was  also  a  famous  interpreter  of 
dreams,  and  oonld  distinguish  exactly  between 
the  fate  of  any  two  persons  who  happened  to 
have  a  mole  on  the  Tight  or  the  left  cheek.  She 
had  a  cunning  way  of  getting  herself  off  when 
any  of  her  prophecies  failed.  When  she  ex- 
plained  a  dream  according  to  the  natural  ap- 
pearance of  things,  and  it  did  not  come  to  pass ; 
thai  she  would  get  out  of  that  scrape  by  saying, 
that  this  sort  of  dreams  went  by  contraries.  Now 
of  two  rery  opposite  things,  the  chance  always 
is  that  one  of  them  may  turn  out  to  be  true ;  so 
in  either  case  she  kept  up  the  cheat. 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
house  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived  to  call 
vben  she  knew  the  master  of  the  house  was 
from  home,  which  indeed  was  her  usual  way. 
She  knocked  at  the  door ;  the  maids  being  m 
the  field  haymaking,  Mrs.  Jenkins  went  to  open 
it  hersel£  Rachel  asked  her  if  she  would  please 
to  let  her  Urht  her  pipe  ?  This  was  a  common 
pretence,  when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of 
getting  intoa  house.  While  she  was  filling  her 
pipe,  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
eoold  tell  her  some  good  fortune.  The  farmer's 
wife,  who  was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a  weak 
ind  saperstitious  woman,  was  curious  to  know 
vhst  she  meant.  Rachel  then  looked  about 
orefiilly,  and  shuttinr  the  door  with  a  myste- 
rious air,  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  nobody  would 
bear  them..  This  appearance  of  mystery  was 
It  onoe  delif^htful  and  terrifying  ^  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, who^  with  trembling  agitation,  bid  the 
caoniag  woman  speak  out.  *  Then,*  said  Ra- 
efael  in  a  solemn  whisper,  *  there  is  to  my  certain 
knowledge  a  pot  of  money  hid  under  one  of  the 
itoo^  in  your  collar.* — 'Indeed!*  ^aid  Mrs. 
Jeokinsi, '  it  is  impossible,  fi>r  now  I  thjnk  of  it, 
I  dreamt  last  night  I  was  in  prison  fbr  debt.* 

*  Did  you  really  ?*  said  Rachel ;  *  that  is  quite 
sarprising.  Did  you  dream  this  before  twelve 
Vckick  or  after  Vn-*  O  it  was  this  morning,  just 
^lelbre  I  awoke.* — '  Then  1  am  sure  it  is  true, 
ht  morning  dreams  always  go  by  contraries,* 
cried  Rachel.  *  How  lucky  it  was  you  dreamt 
it  so  late.* — ^l^rs.  Jenkins  could  hardly  contain 
her  joy,  and  asked  how  the  money  was  to  be 
oome  at.    *  There  is  but  one  wav,'  said  Rachel ; 

*  I  most  go  into  the  cellar.  I  know  by  my  art 
ander  wiuch  stone  it  lies,  but  I  must  not  tell.* 
Then  they  both  went  down  into  the  cellar,  but 
Rachel  refused  to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs. 
Jenkins  would  put  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  ba- 
sin  and  do  as  she  directed.  The  simple  woman, 
nstead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat, 
did  as  she  was  bid.  She  put  the  guineas  into  a 
basin  which  she  gave  into  Rachel's  hand.  Ra- 
chel strewed  some  white  powder  over  the  gold, 
mattered  some  barbarous  words,  and  pretended 
tr>  perform  the  black  art  She  then  told  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  put  the  basin  quietly  down  within 
(he  cellar ;  tcling  her  that  if  she  offered  to  look 
info  it,  or  even  to  speak  a  word,  the  charm  would 
be  broken     She  also  directed  her  to  lock  the 


cellar  door,  and  on  no  pretence  to  open  it  in  leas 
than  forty-eight  hours.  ^  If^*  added  she,  *  you 
closely  follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the  power 
of  my  art,  you  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  very  stone  under  which  the  money  lies  hid, 
and  a  nne  treasure  it  be  !*  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who 
firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
exacUy  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took  her 
leave  with  a  handsome  reward; 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home  he  desired 
his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cup  of  cider ;  this  shs 
put  off  so  long  that  he  began  to  be  displeased 
At  last  she  begged  he  would  be  so  good  as  tt 
drink  a  little  beer  instead.  He  insisted  on  knon 
ing  the  reason,  and  when  at  last  he  grew  angrj . 
she  told  him  all  that  had  passed ;  and  owne  J 
that  as  the  pot  of  gold  happened  to  be  in  the  ci- 
der cellar,  she  did  not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  break  the  charm.  *  And  it 
would  be  a  pity  you  know,'  said  she, '  to  lose  a 
good  fortune  fbr  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.* 
The  farmer,  who  was  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the  key, 
and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door ;  there  be 
found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five  round  pieces  of 
tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs.  Jenkins  burst 
out  a-crying ;  but  the  farmer  thought  of  nothing 
bat  of  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  cun- 
ning  woman.  Indeed  she  well  proved  her  claim 
to  that  name,  when  she  insisted  that  the  cellar 
door  might  be  kept  locked  till  she  had^time  te 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  all  pursuit 

Poor  Sally  Evans !  I  am  sure  she  rued  the 
day  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller. 
Sally  was  as  harmless  a  girl  as  ever  churned  a 
pound  of  butter ;  but  Sally  was  credulous,  igno- 
rant and  superstitious.  She  delighted  in  dream 
books,  and  bad  consulted  all  the  cunning  women 
in  the  country  to  tell  her  whether  the  two  moles 
on  her  cheek  denoted  that  she  was  to  have  two 
husbands,  or  two  children.  If  she  picked  up  an 
old  horse-shoe  going  to  church,  she  was  sure 
that  would  be  a  lucky  week.  She  never  ma^e 
a  black  pudding  without  borrowing  one  of  the 
parson*s  old  wigs  to  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  to  preserve 
them  from  burning.  She  would  never  go  to  bed 
on  Midsummer  eve  without  sticking  up  in  her 
room  the  well-known  plant  called  Aiidsummer. 
men,  as  the  bending  of  the  leaves  to  the  ri?ht 
or  to  the  lefl,  would  not  fail  to  tell  her  whether 
Jacob,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently,  was 
true  or  false.  She  would  rather  go  five  miles 
about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night 
Every  seventh  year  she  would  not  eat  beans  be- 
cause  they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  instead 
of  upward ;  and,  though  a  rcry  neat  girl,  she 
would  rather  have  gone  with  her  gown  open 
than  have  taken  a  pin  from  an  old  woman,  fbr 
fear  of  being  bewitched.  Poor  Sally  had  so  ma- 
ny unlucky  days  in  her  calender,  that  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  became  of  little  use,  because 
on  these  days  she  did  not  dare  set  about  any 
new  work.  And  she  would  have  refused  the 
best  offer  in  the  country  if  made  to  her  on  a 
Friday,  which  she  thought  so  unlucky  a  day  that 
she  ofien  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  were 
any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
pounds  lefl  her  by  her  grandmother.  She  had 
long  been  courted  by  Jacob,  a  sober  lad,  with 
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jvhom  she  lived  fellow  servant  at  a  creditable 
ficrmer^s.  Honest  Jacob,  like  his  namesake  of 
old,  thoug-ht  it  Utile  to  »wait  seven  years  to  get 
this  damsel  to  wi&,  becaoso  of  the  love  he  bore 
her,  for  Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  could  match  herlwentj  pounds  with  another 
of  his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  rambling  idle 
young  gardener,  nho,  instead  of  sitting  down 
steadily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam  alMut  the 
country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  be  could  get 
them.  No  one  understood  cmy  thing  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  a  down-looking  fellow,  who 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  and  got  liis  bread 
nobody  knew  how,  and  never  had  a  penn^  in 
his  pocket  Robvt*  who  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans  and 
her  twenty  poupds.  He  immediately  conceived 
a  long  desire  for  the  latter.  So  he  went  to  his 
old  friend  Rachel  the  fortune-teller,  told  her  all 
he  had  heard  of  Sally,  and  promised  if  she  could 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  them,  she  should 
go  shares  in  the  money* 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.  She  set  off 
to  the  farm-house,  and  fell  to  singing  one  of  her 
most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  dairy  win- 
dow. Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune, 
which  was  unhappily  used,  as  is  too  ofbBn  tlie 
case,  to  set  off  some  very  loose  words,  that  she 
jumped  up,  dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the 
sream  and  ran  out  to  buy  the  song.  While  she 
stooped  down  to  rummage  the  basket  for  those 
sonffs  which  had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (for 
3al^  had  a  tender  heart,  and  delighted  in  what- 
sver  was  mournful)  Rachel  looked  stedfastly  in 
her  face,  and  told  her  she  knew  by  art  that  she 
was  born  to  good  fortune,  but  advised  her  not 
to  throw  herself  away.  '  These  two  moles  on 
■four  cheek,*  added  she,  *■  show  you  are  in  some 
danger.*  *  Do  they  denote  husbands  or  chil- 
dren V  cried  SaUy,  starting  up,  and  letting  &11 
the  song  of  the  dfaildren  in  the  Wood — *  Hus- 
tMinds,*  mutiered  Rachel — *  Alas !  poor  Jacob  V 
sdid  Sally,  mournfully,  *  then  be  will  die  first, 
won't  he  V  '  Mum  for  that,*  quoth  the  fortune 
teller,  *  I  will  say  no  more.*  Sally  was  impa- 
tient, but  the  more  curiosity  she  discovered,  the 
mare  mystery  Rachel  affected.  At  last,  she 
said,  *■  if  you  will  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of 
silver,  I  will  tell  your  fortune.  *  By  the  power 
ot  my  art  I  can  do  this  three  ways ;  first  by 
iTards,  next  by  the  lines  on  your  hand,  or  by 
tiirning  a  cup  of  tea  grounds ;  which  will  you 
ti4ve7*  *0,  all!  all!*  cried  Sally,  looking  up 
With  reverence  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wis- 
dum,  who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
different  ways  of  diving  into  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity. Alas !  persons  of  better  sense  than  Sally 
have  been  so  taken  in ;  the  more  is  the  pity. 
The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run  up  stairs  to 
her  little  box  where  she  kept  her  money  tied  up 
in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,  and  would  bring  down 
a  bright  queen  ^n*s  sixpence  very  crooked. 
^  I  am  sure,'  added  she,  *  it  is  a  lucky  oae,  for  it 
oared  me  of  a  very  bad  ague  last  spring,  by 
only  laying  it  nine  nights  under  my  pillow  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  But  then  you  must  know 
what  gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was,  that 
t  had  belonged  to  three  young  men  of  the  name 
of  John ;  I  am  sure  I  had  work  enough  to  get 


it  But  true  it  is,  it  certainly  cured  me.  It 
must  be  the  sixpence  you  know,  for  I  am  suro  J 
did  nothing  else  for  my  ague,  except  indeed 
taking  some  bitter  stuff  every  three  houre  which 
the  doctor  called  bark.  To  be  sure  I  lost  m^ 
ague  soon  afler  I  took  it,  but  I  am  certain  it 
was  owing  to  the  crooked  sixpence,  and  not  to 
the  bark.  And  so,  good  woman,  you  may  come 
in,  if  you  will,  for  there  is  not  a  soul  in  the 
house  but  me.*  This  was  the  very  thing  Ra- 
chel wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad  she  was  to 
learn  it 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  untying  her 
glove,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parlour,  took  a 
small  silver  cup  from  the  beaufet,  and  clapped 
it  into  her  pocket    Sally  ran  down,  lamenting 
that  she  had  lost  her  sixpence,  which  she  verily 
believed  was  owing  to  her  having  put  it  into 
a  lefl  glove,  instead  of  a  right  one.    Rachel 
com&rted  her  by  saying,  that  if  she  gave  ber 
two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm  would  work 
just  as  well    Simple  Sally  thought  herself  hap 
py  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  never  calculating  that 
a  smooth  shilling  was  worth  two  crooked  six- 
pences.   But  this  skill  was  a  part  of  the  black 
art  in  which  Rachel  excelled.    She  took  the 
money  and  began  to  examine  the  lines  of  Sally** 
lef\  hand.    She  bit  her  withered  lip,  Inook  her 
head,  and  bade  her  poor  dupe  beware  of  a  young 
man  who  had  black  hair.    *  No,  indeed,*  cried 
Sally,  all  in  a  fright, '  you  mean  black  eyes,  for 
our  Jacob  has  eot  brown  hair,  His  his  eyes  that 
are  black.*    *  That  is  the  vorv  thing  I  was  go- 
ing to  say,*  muttered  Rachel,  *  I  meant  eyes, 
though  I  said  hair,  for  I  know  his  hair  is  of 
brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his  eyes  as  black  as  a 
sloe.*    ^  So  they  are,  sure  enough,*  cried  Sallj, 
*  how  in  the  world  could  you  know  that  7'  for- 
getting that  she  herself  had  just  told  her  so. 
And  it  is  thus  that  these  hags  pick  out  of  the 
credulous  all  which  they  afterwards  pretend  to 
reveal  to  them.    '  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  more 
than  that,*  said  Rachel,  *  but  you  must  beware 
of  this  man.'    •  Why  so,'  cried  Sally,  with  groat 
quickness :  *  Because,*  answered  Kachel,  *  yoi> 
are  fated  to  marry  a  man  worth  a  hundred  of 
him,  who  has  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  stoop 
in  the  shoulders.'    *No,  indeed,  but  I  can't,* 
said  Sally ;  *  I  have  promised  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
I  will  marry.'    *  You  cannot,  child,*  returned 
Rachel  in  a  solemn  tone ;  *  it  is  out  of  your  pow- 
er, you  are  fated  to  marry  the  gray  eyes  and 
light  hair.'    *  Nav,  indeed,'  said  Sally,  sighing 
deeply^, '  if  I  am  fated,  I  must ;  1  know  there's 
no  resisting  one's  fate.*    This  is  a  common  cant 
with  poor  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
they  themselves  make  their  fiite  by  their  foll^, 
and  then  complain  there  is  no  resisting   it 
'  What  can  I  do  7*  said  Sally.    *  I  will  tell  you 
that,  too,'  said  RacheL    *  You  must  take  a  walk 
next  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  church-yard,  and 
the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
large  posy  of  pinks  and  southern-wood  in  his 
bosom,  sitting  on  the  church-yard  wall,  about 
seven  o'clock,  he  will  be  the  man.'    *  Provided,* 
said  Sally,  much  disturbed,  *  that  he  has  grey 
eyes  and  stoops.*    *  v ,  to  be  sure,'  said  Rachel, 
*  otherwise  it  is  not  the  right  man.*    *  But  if  I 
should  mistake,'  said  Sally,  *  for  two  men  may 
happen  to  have  a  coat  and  eyes  of  the  same  co- 
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fcrarf  «Toijrevent  that,' replied  Rachel, 'if  it 
wthe  right  man,  the  two  first  letters  of  his  name 
w^OI  be  R.  P.  This  man  has  ^ot  money  hejond 
sea.*  '  O,  I  do  not  valae  his  money,'  said  Sally, 
wHh  tears  in  her  eyes,  ■  for  I  love  Jacob  better 
Chan  house  or  land  ;  bat  if  I  am  fated  to  marry 
■noCher,  I  can't  help  it ;  yon  know  there  is  no 
■^Qf  g^Hog  against  my  fate.' 

Poor  Sally  thoaght  of  nothing,  and  dreamt 
of  nothing  all  the  week  bat  the  blae  coat  and  the 
gray  eyes.  She  made  a  hundred  blunders  at 
aer  work.  She  put  her  rennet  into  the  butter- 
pan,  and  her  skimming-dish  into  the  cheese- 
tab.  She  gave  the  curds  to  the  hogs,  and  put 
the  whey  into  the  vats.  She  put  her  little  knife 
oat  of  her  pocket  for  f^ar  it  should  cut  love,  and 
would  not  stay  in  the  kitchen  if  there  was  not 
an  even  number  of  people,  lest  it  should  break 
the  charm.  She  grew  cold  and  mysterious  in 
her  behaviour  to  faithful  Jacob,  whom  she  truly 
loved. — But  the  more  she  thought  of  the  fortune- 
teller,  the  more  she  was  convmced  that  brown 
hair  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was 
filed  to  marry,  and  therefore,  though  she  trem- 
Med  to  think  it,  Jacob  could  not  be  the  man. 

On  Sanday  she  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
cfaarch ;  tor  poor  Sally  had  never  been  taught 
that  her  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh  reason 
whjr  she  ought  to  go  thither.    She  spent  the 
irfaole  afternoon  in  ner  little  garret,  dressing  in 
oil  her  beat.    First  she  put  on  her  red  riband, 
which  she  had  bought  at  last  Lammas  fair :  then 
wbe  recollected  that  red  was  an  unluckj  colour, 
aoid  changed  it  for  a  blue  riband,  tied  m  a  true 
lover's  knot ;  but  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that 
poor  Jacob  had  bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a 
~*  r  at  the  door,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
it  £or  his  sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and 
laid  it  by,  sighing  to  think  she  was  not  fated 
to  Domrry  the  man^wno  had  given  it  to  her.— 
When  she  had  looked  at  herself  twenty  times 
IB  the  glass  (for  one  vain  action  always  brings 
on  another)  she  set  oflT,  trembling  and  shaking 
erery  step  she  went    She  walked  eagerly  to- 
wards the  church-yard,  not  daring  to  look  to  the 
ri|rht  or  left,  for  fear  she  should  spy  Jacob,  who 
woold  have  offered  to  walk  with  her,  and  so 
ImvB   spoilt  all.    As  soon  as  she  came  within 
sight  of  the  wall,  she  spied  a  man  sitting  upon 
it :  Her  heart  beat  violently.    She  looked  again ; 
bat  alas !  the  stranger  not  only  had  on  a  black 
coat,    bat  neither  hair  nor.  eyes  answered  the 
description.    She  now  happened  to  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  church-clock,  and  found  she  was 
two    hoars  before  her  time.    This  was  some 
ooonfiyrt    She  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
two  boars  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  gr^t  at- 
laation  not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which  lay 
ocros*!  and  carefully  looking  to  see  if  there  were 
never  an  old  horse-shoe  in  the  way,  that  infal- 
lible symptom  of  good  fortune.    While  the  clock 
was  striking  seven,  she  returned  to  the  church- 
yard, and  O !  the  wonderful  power  of  fbrtune- 
iallers  !  there  she  saw  him !  there  sat  the  very 
maa  !  bis  hair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  as  blue 
as  hotter-milk,  and liis  shoulders  as  round  as  a 
tab.      Every  tittle  agreed  to  the  very  nosegay  in 
his  waistcoat  button-hole.    At  first,  indeed,  she 
thought  it  had  been  sweelbriar,  and  glad  to  catch 
at  a  straw,  whispered  to  herself,  it  is  not  he, 


and  I  shall  marry  Jacob  still ;  but  on  looking 
again,  she  saw  it  was  southern-wood  plain 
enough,  and  that  of  course  all  was  over.  The 
man  accosted  her  with  some  very  nonsensical, 
but  too  acceptable,  compliments.  She  was  na- 
turally a  modest  girl,  and  but  for  Rachel's  wick- 
ed arts,  would  not  have  had  courage  to  talk  witfi*^' 
a  strange  man ;  but  how  could  she  resist  her 
fate  yoo  know?  AAer  a  little  discourse,  she 
asked  him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might 
be  his  name  ?  Robert  Price,  at  your  service,  was 
the  answer.  '  Robert  Price !  that  is  R.  P.  as 
sure  as  I  am  alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a 
witch !  It  is  all  out '  O  the  wonderful  art  of  fiir- 
tune- tellers !' 

The  little  sleep  she  had  that  night  was  dis- 
turbed with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghoets,  and  fu- 
nerals, but  as  they  were  morning  dreams,  she 
knew  those  always  went  by  contraries,  and  that  a 
fhneral  denoted  a  wedding.  Still  a  sigh  would 
now  and  then  heave,  to  think  that  in  that  wed- 
ding Jacob  would  have  no  part  Such  of  my 
readers  as  know  the  power  which  superstition 
has  over  the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely 
need  be  told,  that  poor  Sally's  unhappiness  was 
soon  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stranger, 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  from  a  ridiculoua 
notion  that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  de- 
cree which  she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  resist 
She  married  this  Richard  Price,  the  strange 
gardener,  whom  she  soon  found  to  be  very 
worthless,  and  yery  much  in  debt  He  hod  no 
such  thing  as  *  money  beyond  sea,'  as  the  for- 
tune-teller had  told  her ;  but  alas !  he  had  an 
other  wifb  there. — He  got  immediate  possession 
of  Sally's  twenty  pounds.  Rachel  put  in  for 
her  share,  bu^he  refused  to  give  her  a  farthing 
and  bid  her  get  away  or  he  would  have  her 
taken  up  on  the  vagrant  act  He  soon  ran 
awev  from  Sally,  leaving  her  to  bewail  her  own 
weakness ;  for  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any 
irresistible  fate,  which  had  l>een  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  To  complete  her  miserv,  she  herself 
was  suspected  of  having  stole  the  silver  cup 
which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her  master,  how- 
ever, would  not  prosecute  her,  as  she  was  fall 
ing  into  a  deep  decline,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
months  of  a  broken  heart,  a  sad  warning  to  all 
credulous  girls. 

Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used  to 
drop  her  trade  of  fortune-telling,  and  only  dealt 
in  the  wares  of  her  basket  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
clergyman,  found  her  one  day  dealing  out  some 
very  wicked  ballads  to  some  children.  He  went 
up  with  a  view  to  give  her  a  reprimand ;  but  hod 
no  sooner  begun  bis  exhortation  than  up  came 
a  constable,  mllowed  by  several  people. — *  There 
she  is,  that  is  the  old  witch  who  tricked  my 
wife  out  of  the  five  guineas,'  said  one  of  them, 
*Do  your  office  constable,  seize  that  old  hag. 
She  may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold  in 
Taunton  jail,  fbr  there  she  will  have  nothing 
else  to  do !'  This  was  that  very  fiirmer  Jenkins, 
whose  wife  had  been  cheated  by  Rachael  of  the 
five  guineas.  He  had  taken  pains  to  trace  her 
to  her  own  parish :  he  did  not  so  much  valos 
the  loss  of  the  money,  as  he  thought  it  was  a 
duty  he  owed  the  piblic  to  dear  the  ooon'ry  of 
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0uch  vermiD.  Mr.  Wilson  immediately  com- 
mitted her.  She  took  her  trial  at  the  next  as- 
■ilea,  when  she  was  sentenced  to  a  year*s  im- 
wisonment  In  the  mean  time,  the  pawn- 
Djpoker  to  whom  she  had  sold  the  siker  cup, 
which  she  had  stolen  from  poor  Sally's  master,  im- 
peached her ;  and  as  the  robbery  was  fully  proved 
upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced  for  this  crime 
to  Botany  Bay ;  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for  the 
county  of  Somerset,  when  such  a  nuisance  was 
sent  out  of  it  She  was  transported  much  about 
the  sane  time  that  her  husband  Giles  lost  his 
life  in  stealing  the  net  from  the  garden  wall,  as 
related  in  the  second  part  of  poaching  Giles. 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  print  this  little 
history,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all  young  men 
and  mfudens  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
cheats^  impostors,  cunmng-women.  fortune-Ul- 
iers,  conjurors,  and  interpreters  of  dreams.  Lis- 
ten to  me,  your  true  friend,  when  I  assure  you 
that  God  never  reveals  to  weak  and  wicked  wo- 
men those  secret  designs  of  his  providence, 
which  no  human  wisdom  is  able  to  foresee.  To 
consult  these  false  oracles  is  not  only  foolish, 
but  sinful.    It  is  foolish,  because  they  are  them- 


selves as  ignorant  as  those  whom  they  pretend 
to  teach  :  and  is  sinful,  because  it  is  prying  into 
that  futurity  which  God,  in  mercy  as  well  as 
wisdom,  hides  from  men.    God  indeed  orderm 
all  things ;  but  when  you  have  a  mind  to  do  a 
foolish  thing,  do  not  fancy  you  are  fated  to  do 
ft    This  is  tempting  Providence,  and  not  trust- 
ing him.    It  is  indeed  charging  Ood  with  folly 
Prudence  is  his  gifl,  and  you  obey  him  better 
when  you  make  use  of  prudence,  under  the  di- 
rection of  prayer,  than  when  yon  madly  ran 
into  ruin,  aud  think  you  are  only  submitung  to 
your  fate.    Never  fancy  that  you  are  compelled 
to  undo  yourself^  or  to  rush  upon  your  own  de- 
struction, in  compliance  with  any  supposed  fa- 
tality.   Never  believe  that  Gk>d  conceals  his  will 
from  a  sober  Christian  who  obeys  his  laws,  and 
reveals  it  to  a  vagabond  gypsy  who  runs  up  and 
down  breaking  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man 
King  Saul  never  consulted  the  witch  till  he  left 
off  serving  God.    The  Bible  will  direct  us  wha% 
to  do  better  than  any  conjurer,  and  there  are  nc 
days  unlucky  but  those  which  we  make  so  b^ 
our  own  vanity,  sin,  and  folly. 


THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GREAT, 

TO  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 

*  You  are  the  makers  of  manners.* — Shdkspeare, 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  the  com- 
munity, to  persons  considerable  in  reputation, 
important  by  their  condition  in  life,  and  com- 
mendable for  the  decency  of  general  conduct, 
these  slight  bints  are  respectfully  addressed. 
They  are  nr4  intended  as  a  satire  upon  vice,  or 
ridicule  upjn  folly,  being  written  neither  for  the 
foolish  fauT  the  vicious.  The  subject  is  too  se- 
rious for  ridicule  ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed are  too  respectable  for  satire.  It  is  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  those  who, 
filling  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  patterns,  by  which  the  manners  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  to  be  fashioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  and 
especially  in  those  conditions  of  life  which  ex- 
empt  them  from  the  temptation  to  shameful 
Tices,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  world 
good  kind  of  people ;  for  persons  of  very  flagitious 
wickedness  are  almost  as  rare  as  those  of  very 
eminent  piety.  To  the  latter  of  these,  admoni- 
tion were  impertinent;  to  the  former  it  were 
superfluous.  These  remarks,  therefore,  are 
principally  written  with  a  view  to  those  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  who  live  within  the  re- 
straints of  moral  obligation,  and  acknowledge 
the  troth,  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  who, 
if  in  certain  instances  they  allow  themselves 
in  practices  not  compatible  with  a  strict  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  seem  to  do  it  rather  from 
habit  and  want  of  reflection,  than  either  from 
disbelief  of  its  doctrines,  or  contempt  of  its  pre- 
cepts. 


Inconsi deration,  fashion,  and  the  world,  are 
three  confederates  against  virtue,  with  whom 
even  good  kind  of  people  oflen  contrive  to  live 
on  excellent  terms;  and  the  fair  reputation 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  complaisant  con. 
formity  to  the  prevailin|f  practice,  and  by  mere 
decorum  of  manners  without  a  strict  attention 
to  religious  principle,  is  a  constant  'source  of 
danger  to  the  rich  and  great  There  Is  some 
thing  almost  irresistibly  seducing  in  the  conta  • 
gion  of  general  example ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
that  vigilance,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Chris- 
tianity to  quicken  by  incessant  admonition,  and 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  world,  to  lay 
asleep  by  the  perpetual  opiates  of  ease  and  ple&. 
sure.  ' 

A  fair  reputatioT»  is  among  the  laudable  ob^ 
jects  of  human  ambition ;  yet  even  this  really 
valuable  blessing  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
snare,  by  inducing  a  treacherous  eecuritj  aa 
soon  as  it  is  obtained  ;  and  by  leading  him  who 
is  too  anxious  about  obtaining  it  to  stop  short 
without  aiming  at  a  higher  motive  of  action. 
A  fktal  indolence  is  apt  to  creep  in  upori  the 
soul  when  it  has  once  acquired  the  good  opintoR 
of  mankind,  if  the  acquisition  of  that  good  opi. 
nion  was  the  ultimate  end  of  its  endeavours. 
Pursuit  is  at  an  end  when  the  object  is  in  poe- 
session ;  for  he  is  not  likely  to  '  press  forward** 
who  thinks  he  has  already  *  attained.*  The 
love  of  worldly  reputation,  and  the  desire  of 
God*s  favour,  have  this  specific  difference,  that 
in  the  latter,  the  possession  always  augments 
the  desire;  and  the  spiritual  mmd  acoounta 
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ftcfhing^  done  while  anj  thing  remaiiiB  un- 
done. 

But  &Aer  ftii,  a  Mr  fiime,  the  sapport  of  nam- 
bers,  tnd  the  flattering  concurrence  of  haman 
optnun,  is  obvioosW  a  deceitful  dependence ;  for 
as  eirery  indiTidoal  moat  die  for  himielf,  and 
anawer  ior  hinuwlf^  both  theie  imaginary  re- 
eourcea  will  fail,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
eonld  have  been  of  any  use.  A  good  reputation, 
cTen  withont  internal  piety,  would  be  worth  ob- 
taining, if  the  tribunal  of  heaven  were  fashioned 
ailer  ue  manner  of  human  courts  of  judicature. 
If  at  the  genera]  judgment  we  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  our  fellow  mortals,  it  would  be  but 
common  j^denoe  to  secure  their  favour  at  any 
price.  Bat  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead  in  the 
groat  day  of  decision,  it  being  the  consummation 
of  infinite  goodness  not  to  abandon  us  to  the 
mercy  of  eaeh  other's  sentence ;  but  to  reserve 
us  Ibr  Ate  final  judgment  who  knows  every  mo- 
tive of  every  action  :  who  will  make  strict  in- 
qaisition  into  singleness  of  heart,  and  upright- 
oess  of  intention;  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere 
prayer  of  powerless  benevdenoe  will  outweigh 
the  most  splendid  profession  or  the  most  daz- 
liing  action. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  every  degree  of  hu- 
man virtue  which  operates  favourably  on  society, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the  actor; 
and  we  should  gladly  commend  every  degree 
of  goodness,  though  it  be  not  exactly  squared  by 
our  own  rules  and  notions.    Even  the  good  ac- 
tions of  such  persons  as  are  too  much  actuated 
by  a  regard  to  appearances,  are  not  without 
their  beneficial  effects.    The  righteousness  of 
Chose  who  occupy  this  middle  region  of  morality 
among  us,  certainly  exceed  the  rigbteoasness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees;  for  they  are  not 
only  exact  in  ceremonials,  but  in  many  respects 
fulfil  the  weightier  matters  of  law  and  con- 
science.    Like  Herod,  they  often  *  hear  gla41y,' 
and  *  do  many  things.*    Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  severe  in  remarking  that  in  general 
thoee   characters  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
whose  future  condition  no  very  comfortable  hope 
is  given,  seem  to  have  been  taken,  not  from  the 
proiSigate,  the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonourable; 
hot  from  that  decent  class  commonly  described 
by  the  term  good  oort  ofpeopie,  that  mixed  kind 
of  character  in  which  virtue  appears,  if  it  do 
not  predominate.  The  young  ruler  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  of  this  order ;  and  vet  we  are 
left  in  dark  uncertainty  as  *to  his  final  allotment 
Tlie  rich  man  who  built  him  barns  and  store- 
houses, and  only  proposed  to  himself  the  full  en- 
joyment  of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  not  hear 
was  onfairly  acquired,  might  have  been  for  all 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  sort  (ff 
man,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  mul- 
titndes  who  live  precisely  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yet  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  credit,  and  who 
arc  rather  considered  as  objects  of  respect,  than 
of  censure.    His  plan,  like  theirs,  was  *  to  take 
hie  ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merr  v.' 

Bot  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of  the 
splendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
Bne  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
He  committed  no  enormities  that  have  been 
tranemitted  to  us ;  for  that  he  dined  well  and 
4remaed  well,  could  hardly  incur  the  bitter  pe- 


nalty of  eternal  misery.  That  his  expenses 
were  suitable  to  his  station,  and  his  splendour 
proportioned  to  his  opulence,  does  not  exhibit 
one  objection  to  his  character.  Nor  are  we  told 
that  he  refused  the  crumbs  which  Lazarus  soli- 
cited.  And  yet  this  man  on  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  question,  is  represented," 
in  a  future  state,  as  lifting  up  hi»  eyeo  being  in 
tormenU.  His  punishment  seems  to  have  Seen 
the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a  worldly 
spirit,  a  heart*  corrupted  by  the  softness  and  de- 
lights of  life.  It  was  not  because  he  was  rich, 
but  because  he  trusted  in  riches ;  or,  if  even  he 
was  charitable,  his  charity  wanted  that  princi- 
ple which  alone  could  sanctify  it  His  views 
terminated  here ;  this  world's  good,  and  this 
world's  applause,  were  tne  motives  and  the  end 
of  his  actions.  He  forgot  God ;  he  was  destitute 
of  piety ;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and  first 
principle  of  human  actions  rendered  his  shining 
deeds,  however  they  might  be  admired  among 
men,  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more  dan- 
gerous, than  the  notion  that  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  pleasure,  and  an  unbounded  grati- 
fication of  the  appetites  is  generally  attended 
with  a  libera],  humane,  and  merciful  temper. 
Nor  is  there  anv  opinion  more  false  and  more 
fatal,  or  which  demands  to  be  more  steadily  con- 
troverted, than  that  libertinism  and  good-nature 
are  natural  and  necessary  associates.  For  after 
all  that  corrupt  poets,  and  more  corrupt  philoso- 
phers, have  told  us  of  the  blandishments  of  plea- 
sure,  and  of  its  tendency  to  soften  the  temper* 
and  humanize  the  affections,  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  hardens  the  heart  like  excessive  and  un- 
bounds]  luxury ;  and  he  who  refuses  the  fewest 
gratifications  to  his  own  volnptuoosness,  will 
generally  be  found  the  least  susceptible  of  ten- 
derness for  the  wants  of  others.  In  one  reign 
the  cruelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  dissoluteness  at  Capree.  And  in  another 
it  is  not  less  notorious :  that  the  imperial  fiddler 
became  more  barbarous,  as  he  grew  more  pro- 
fligate.  Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  proverb, 
fills  the  heart  until  it  makes  it  hard ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for  human  vir- 
tue are  those,  which  are  so  covered  over  with 
the  flowers  of  prosperous  fortune,  {hat  it  requu^s 
a  cautious  foot,  and  a  vigilant  eye,  to  escape 
them. 

Ananias  and  Sapphire,  were,  perhaps,  well 
esteomed  in  society  ;  for  it  was  enough  to  esta- 
blish a  very  considerable  reputation  to  sell  even 
part  of  their  possessions  for  religious  purposes : 
but  what  an  alarm  does  it  sound  to  hypocrisy, 
that,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  what  they 
brought,  they  were  punished  for  what  they  knpt 
back !  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitful 
pair  are  not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good 
action,  without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down 
a  righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  are  the  surest,  and,  indeed, 
to  human  eyes  the  only  evidences  of  sincerity, 
biifc  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  mo(te«s  and  prin. 
ciples.  The  GJospel  is  continually  referring  tc 
the  heartf  as  the  source  of  good  ;  it  is  to  the  poor 
in  apirit^  (o  the  pure  in  heart,  that  the  divine 
blessing  is  annexed.  .  ^  man  may  correct  many 
improper  practices,  and  refrain  from  many  im- 
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moral  actions,  from  merely  human  motives ;  but 
though  this  partial  amendment  is  not  without 
its  uses,  yet  this  is  only  attacking  symptoms, 
and  neglecting  the  mortal  disease.    But  to  sub- 
due a  worldly  temper,  to  controul  irregular  de- 
sires, and  to  have  *  a  dean  hearV  is  to  attack 
sin  in  its  strong  holds.    Totally  to  aeeomplUh 
this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  perfection,  the  best  men  being  constantly 
humbled  to  find,  that  when  the;  *  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them ;'  but  to  attempt  it, 
with  an  humble  reliance  on  superior  aid,  is  so 
&r  from  being  an  extravagant  or  romantic  flight 
of  Virtue,  that  it  is  but  the  common  duty  of  every 
ordinary  Christian.    And  this  perfection  is  not 
the  less  real,  because  U  is  a  pomt  which  seems 
constantly  to  recede  from  our  approaches,  just 
as  the  sensible  horizon  recedes  from  our  natural 
eye.  Our  highest  attainments,  instead  of  bring- 
ing us  *  to  the  mark,*  only  teach  us  that  the 
mark  is  at  a  greater  distance,  by  giving  us  more 
humbling  views  of  ourselves,  and  more  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  state  after  which  we  are  la- 
bouring.— Though  the  progress  towards  perfec- 
tion may  be  perpetual  in  1ms  world,  the  actual 
attainment  is  reserved  for  a  better.    And  this 
restless  desire  of  a  happiness  which  we  cannot 
reach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfection  which 
we  cannot  attain,  are  among  the  many  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to  come 
little  short  of  demonstration.  The  humble  Chris- 
tian, takes  refuge  under  the  deep  sense  of  his 
disappointments  and  defects,  in  this  consoling 
hope,  *  When  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I 
shall  be  satisfied.'' 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  under- 
valuing  the  virtues  which  even  worldly  men 
may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  humanity, 
generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whomsoever  they 
may  be  found.  But  one  virtue  must  not  intrench 
upon  another.  Charity  must  not  supplant  faith. 
If  a  man  be  generous,  good-natured,  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  him  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother ;  but  if^  at  the  same  time, 
he  be  irreligious,  intemperate,  or  profane,  who 
shall  dare  to  say  he  is  in  a  safe  state  7  Grood  hu- 
uiour  and  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance ;  but  who 
sl^l  lower  Che  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to  ac- 
cnnmodate  them  to  the  conduct  of  men  ?  Who 
shall  bend  a  straight  rule  to  favour  a  crooked 
practice  ?  Who  shall  controvert  that  authority 
which  has  said,  that  without  haline»$  no  man 
thall  see  the  Lord? 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical ;  and 
while  so  many  ffrave  persons  are  descanting  on 
the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say 
a  word  on  the  mischiefs  of  vktue,  or,  rather,  of 
that  shining  counterfeit,  which,  while  it  wants 
the  specific  gravity,  has  mucbof  the  brightness 
of  sterling  worth  ?  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
age  produce  more  beautiful  declamations  in 
praise  of  virtue  than  the  present ;  never  were 
more  polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  of  hu- 
manity.  An  ancient  Pagan  would  imaffin«^ibat 
Astrea  had  returned  to  take  up  her  abode  in  bur 
metropolis;  a  primitive  Christian  would  con- 
clude that  *  righteousness  and  peace  had  there 
met  together.*  But  how  would  they  be  surprised 
to  find  that  the  obligation  to  these  duties  was 


not  always  thought  htndtng,  not  only  on  the 
reader,  but  on  their  eloquent  encomiasts  them- 
selves.    How  would  they  be  surprised  to  find 
that  universal  benevolence  may  subust  with 
partial  injustice,  and  boundless  liberality  with 
sordid  selfishness !  that  a  man  may  seem  eager 
in  redressinff  the  injuries  of  half  the  globe,  with- 
out  descending  to  the  petty  detail  of  private  vir 
tues :  and  burn  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  mil 
lions  he  never  saw,  while  he  is  spreading  vice 
and  ruin  through  the  littW  circle  of  bis  own  per 
sonal  influence ! 

When  the  general  teztare  of  an  irrcigular  life 
is  spangled  over  with  some  constitutional  pleas- 
ing qualities ;  when  gayety,  good  humour,  and 
a  thoughtless  profusion  of  expense,  throw  a  lus- 
tre  round  the  faultiest  diaracters,  it  is  no  won- 
der  that  common  observers  are  blinded  into  ad- 
miration; a  profuse  generosity  dazzles  them 
more  than  all  the  duties  of  the  decalogue.  But 
though  it  may  be  a  very  good  electioneering 
virtue,  yet  there  are  many  qualities  which  may 
obtain  popularity  among  men,  which  do  not  tend 
to  secure  the  fiivour  of  Grod.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  extravagance  of  the  great  should 
be  the  criterion  of  their  goodness  wi&  those  ver^ 
people  who  are  themselves  the  victims  to  this 
idol ;  for  the  prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  can 
help  it ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the 
danger  of  these  popular  virtues,  and  of  the  false 
judgments  of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  popular  comedies*  which /his  country  has 
ever  produced,  those  very  passages  which  exalt 
liberality,  and  turn  iustice  into  ridicule,  were 
nightly  applauded  with  enthusiastic  rapture  by 
those  deluded  tradesmen,  whom,  perhaps  that 
very  sentiment  helped  to  keep  out  of  their 
money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  eharac 
ter,  whose  false  brightness  is  still  more  pemi- 
ci^s,  by  casting  a  splendour  over  the  most  de- 
structive  vices.  Corrupt  manners,  ruinous  ex- 
travagance,  and  the  most  fatal  passion  for  p1ay» 
are  sometimes  gilded  over  with  man^  engaging' 
acts  of  charity,  and  a  general  attention  and  re- 
spect to  the  ceremonials  of  religion.  But  this  is 
degrading  the  venerable  image  and  superscrip- 
tion  of  Christianity,  by  stamping  them  on  a 
baser  metal  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  in». 
press.  The  young  and  gay  shelter  themselves 
under  such  examples,  and  scruple  the  leas  to 
adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed  characters, 
when  they  see  that  a  loose  and  negli^nt,  not  to 
say  immoral  conduct,  is  so  compatible  with  a 
religious  profession. 

But  I  digress  fh>m  my  intention ;  for  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  notice  of  any 
actions  which  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
has  determined  to  be  wrong :  but  of  such  chiefly 
as  are  practised  by  the  sober,  the  decent,  and 
the  regular ;  and  to  drop  a  few  hints  on  such 
less  obvious  offences  as  are,  in  general. 

Safe  fhun  tte  bar»  the  pulpit,  and  the  ttooneb 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed 
myself  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a  wide  and 
general  field  of  observation. 

The  idea  of  the  present  slight  perfbrmanoa 
was  suggested  by  reading  the  king*s  late  exod^ 
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kat  proeftumatioB  adfainst  irrelinoii  and  immo- 
nalj»*  Under  the  shelter  of  sonigh  a  sanction, 
It  amy  not  be  nateaaonable  to  press  on  the  hearts 
of  the  better  disposed,  such  observances  as  seem 
lo  be  generaUy  overlooked,  and  to  remark  such 
al&nees  as  commonly  elude  censure,  because 
tbcy  are  not  oommonly  thought  censurable* 

It  is  obrions  to  all  pious  persons,  that  that 
braseh  of  the  dirine  law,  against  which  the  bet- 
ter kind  of  people  trespass  with  the  least  scruple, 
a  the  fijarth  commandment.  Many  who  would 
ibodder  «t  the  Tiolation  of  the  other  nine,  seem 
vitboot  cseremony  to  expunge  this  from  the  Di. 
vine  oode ;  but  by  what  authority  they  do  this,  has 
aever  been  explained.  The  christian  legislator 
4oea  not  seem  to  have  abridged  the  command- 
BKBts :  and  there  is  no  subsequent  authority  so 
much  ms  pretended  to  by  Protestants. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of  sueh 
flagrant  offences  as  lie  open  to  tiie  cognizance 
sf  higber  tribunals ;  or  to  pollute  tliis  paper  with 
^escandng  on  the  holders  of  card  assemblies  on 
Soadays  ;  the  frequenters  of  taverns  and  gaming 
booMs ;  tbe  printer*  of  Sunday  newspapers ;  the 
proprietors  of  Sunday  Stage-coaches ;  and  others 
vbo  openly  insult  toe  laws'  of  the  land ;  laws 
vkieh  will  always  be  held  sacred  by  good  sub- 
jscts,  even  were  not  the  law  of  God  antecedent 
to  them. 

Many  of  the  order  whom  I  here  address  are 
persone  of  the  tenderest  humanity,  and  not  only 
wish  well  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  but  are  fa- 
foorably  disposed  to  advance  the  cause  of  reli. 
gion  ;  nay,  would  be  extremely  startled  at  not 
beia^  thct^t  sincerely  religious ;  yet  from  in- 
oansaderadon,  want  of  time,  want  of  self-exami- 
BatkNi,  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  high  require. 
QKBto  4lf  the  Divine  law,  want  of  suspecting  the 
deceitfolness  of  the  human  heart,  sometimes 
wXkm  themselves  in  inAttentions  and  negligences 
which  materially  affect  their  own  safety,  and 
(be  oomibrt  of  others. — While  an  animated  spirit 
9f  cha/ity  seems  to  be  kindled  among  us :  while 
there  is  a  general  disposition  to  instruct  the  ig- 
^fontnU  and  to  reform  the  vicious ;  we  cannot 
help  regretting  that  these  amiable  exertions 
Aoaid  be  counteracted,  in  some  degree,  bv 
praeticea  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency ;  tn- 
fliag  in  their  appearance,  but  serious  in  their 


There  are  still  among  us  petty  domestic  evOs, 
vbich  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  re- 
cess. There  is  an  aggrieved  body  of  men  in 
sar  very  capital,  whose  spiritual  hardships  seem 
Karcely  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  I 
tlie  BAUL  DRUSKas  on  whom 


Senday  ibiaei,  no  day  of  rest  to  tbem. 
Is  there  not  a  peculiar  degree  of  unkindness 
■  excrcieing  such  cruelty  on  the  souls  of  men, 
rboae  whole  lives  are  employed  in  embellishing 
«r  persons  ?  And  is  it  quite  conceivable  how 
t  iady*s  conscience  is  able  to  make  such  nice 
distinctions  that  she  would  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  eendiug  for  her  mantuamakert  or  milli- 

»  Tbts  tract  was  written  toon  attar  tbe  institation  of 
'■»  wjcif-ty  for  enfoning  the  king's  proclanation  against 
*K»  aad  trrelif  ion. 

*  II  »9  leard  that  since  tbeso  pajrcs  were  written  tbe 
tn^de  ofaeading  for  either  is  much  diminisbed. 
Voi«   I. 


ner,  her  carpenter  or  mason,  on  a  Sunday,  wK.Ie 
she  makes  no  scruple  regularly  to  employ  a 
hair-dresser  ? 

Is  it  not  almost  ridiculous  to  observe  the  zeal 
we  have  for  doing  good  at  a  distance,  while  we 
neglect  the  little,  obvious,  every-day,  domestic 
duties  which  should  seem  to  solicit  our  imme* 
diate  attention  7  But  an  action  ever  so  righ* 
and  praise-worthy  which  is  only  to  be  perimli 
eally  performed,  at  distant  intervals,  is  less  bur. 
thensome  to  corrupt  nature,  than  an  imdeviating 
attention  to  such  small,  constant  right  habits  as 
are  hostile  to  our  natural  indolence,  and  would 
be  perpetually  vexing  and  disturbing  our  self- 
love.  The  weak  heart  indulges  its  infirmity,  by 
allowing  itself  intermediate  omissions,  and  ha- 
bitual neglects  of  duty  ;  reposing  it^lf  for  safety, 
on  regular  bat  remote  returns  of  stated  perform- 
ances.  It  is  less  trouble  to  subscribe  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  than  to 
have  daily  prayers  in  our  own  families,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  are  multitudes  of  well- 
meaning  people  who  would  gladly  contribute  to 
a  mission  of  Christianity  to  Japan  or  Otaheite, 
to  whom  it  never  occurred  that  tbe  hair-dresser, 
whom  they  are  every  Sunday  detaining  from 
church  has  a  soul  to  be  saved ;  that  the  law  of 
the  land  co-operates  with  the  law  of  God,  to  for- 
bid tlieir  employing  him  ;  and  that  they  have  no 
right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  this  portion  of 
his  time.  The  poor  n\an,  himself,  perhaps,  dares 
not  remonstrate,  for  foar  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  If 
there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  pleasurable 
Sunday  among  the  great  and  affluent,  methinkb 
this  single  one  might  o^rate :  would  not  a  de- 
vout  heart  be  unwilling  to  rob  a  fellow  creature 
of  his  time  for  devotion,  or  a  humane  one  of  his 
hour  of  rest  ?  *  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh* 
boor,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.* 
,  It  is  strange  that  there  should  he  so  little  con- 
sistency in  human  conduct,  that  the  same  per- 
sons  should  gladly  contribute  to  spread  the  light 
of  Christianity  in  another  hemisphere ;  while, 
by  their  example,  they  actually  obstruct  the  pro- 
gress of  it  at  home.  But  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  much 
oftener  owing  to  the  imperceptible  influence  of 
custom  and  habit,  than  to  a  decided  ill  intention. 
Besides,  it  may  be  in  morals  as  it  is  in  optics, 
the  eye  and  the  object  may  come  too  close  tc  ' 
each  other,  to  answer  the  end  of  vision.  There 
are  certain  fiiults  which  press  too  near  our  self 
love  to  be  even  perceptible  to  us. 

The  petty  mischief  of  what  is  called  cnrd  tnO' 
ney  is  so  assimilated  to  our  habits,  ai)d  iuterwo 
ven  with  our  family  arrangements,  that  even 
many  of  the  prudent  and  virtuous  no  longei 
consider  it  as  a  worm  which  is  feeding  on  the 
vitals  of  domestic  virtue.  How  many  poor 
youths,  afler  having  been  trained  in  a  wholesome 
dread  of  idleness  and  gaming,  when  they  are 
sent  abroad  into  the  world,  are  astonished  tn 
find  that  part  of  the  wages  of  the  servant  is  to 
be  paid  by  his  furnishing  the  implements  of  dir 
version  for  the  guests  of  the  master.  Thus  good 
servants  are  a  commodity  which  has  long  bi  en 
diminishing  by  an  elaborate  system.  The  more 
sober  the  family,  the  fewer  attractions  it  most 
necessarily  have  ;  for  these  servants  will  nntu- 
rally  quit  a  place,  however  excellent,  where  then 
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IB  no  plav,  for  one  where  there  is  some ;  and  a 
fitmily  where  there  is  but  little,  for  one  where 
tnere  is  much.  Thas  if  the  advantage  of  the 
dependent  is  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
dissipation  of  his  employer,  what  encouragement 
is  left  for  valuable  servants,  or  what  prospect 
remains  of  securing  valuable  servants  for  sober 
minded  families  ? 

It  will  be  said  that  so  small  an  evil  is  scarcely 
worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small  fault  which  is 
become  a  part  of  a  system,  in  time  establishes 
an  error  into  a  principle.  And  that  remon- 
strance which  should  induce  people  to  abolish 
one  wrong  habit,  or  pluck  out  one  rooted  error, 
however  trifling,  would  be  of  more  real  use  than 
the  most  eloquent  declamation  against  vice  in 
general.  To  take  out  only  one  thorn  from  a 
suffering  patient,  is  more  beneficial  to  him  than 
the  most  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  pain  he  is 
sufiering  from  the  thorns  which  remain. 

It  should  be  held  as  an  eternal  truth,  that 
what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically 
right  It  woujd  be  arguing  great  ignoranco  of 
human  nature,  and  exacting  a  very  rigorous  de- 
gree  of  virtue  from  a  person  of  vulgar  sentiments 
to  expect  that  he  should  wish  well  to  the  inte- 
rests of  sobriety,  or  heartily  desire  the  decrease 
of  dissipation,  while  the  growth  of  it  is  made  so 
profitable  to  himself.  It  is  requiring  too  much 
to  make  the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the 
power  of  resistance  is  so  weak.  To  hold  out  to 
a  poor  fellow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest, 
and  yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  in- 
flexible principle,  is  to  expect  from  an  illiterate 
servant  an  elevation  of  virtue,  which  has  not 
always  been  found  even  in  statesmen  and  mi- 
nisters. 

It  is  not  here  intAnded  to  enter  into  any  ani- 
madversion  on  the  subject  of  play  itself.  But 
may  we  not  ask  without  offence,  if  it  be  per- 
fecUy  right  to  introduce  any  money  arising  from 
or  connected  with  it,  into  a  part  of  regular  fju 
mlly  economy  7  Is  it  not  giving  an  air  of  sys- 
tern  to  diversion,  which  does  not  seem  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  the  other  orderly  practices  of 
many  discreet  families  where  this  odd  traffic  is 
carried  on  ?  Would  not  our  ancestors,  who 
seem  to  have  understood  economy  and  magnifi. 
oence  too,  at  least  as  well  as  their  desc  ndants, 
have  been  scandalized  had  it  been  proposed  tn 
them  to  incorporate  pla^  so  intimately  with  the 
texture  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as  that 
it  should  make  part  of  their  plan  !  And  would 
they  have  thought  it  a  very  dignified  practice 
not  to  ha^e  paid  themselves  for  the  amusements 
of  their  own  houses ;  but  to  have  invited  their 
friends  to  an  entertainment  of  which  the  guests 
were  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  7 

Let  me  suppose  a  case:  what  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  every  gentleman  who  has  par- 
taken of  the  social  entertainment  of  a  friend^s 
table,  were  afUr  dinner,  expected  by  the  butler, 
to  leave  a  piece  of  money  under  his  plate  to  pay 
for  his  wbe  7  Do  not  common  sense,  hospitality, 
friendship,  and  liberal  feelings  revdt  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  project  7  Yet  there  is  in 
effect  as  little  hospitality,  as  little  friendship, 
and  as  little  liberality  in  being  obliged  to  pay 
Ibr  the  cards  as  for  the  wine  ;  both  equally  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  entertainment 


It  is  hardly  too  ludicrous  to  add,  that  Kcmg 
how  this  point  has  been  carried  in  favour  of  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  (and  it  dcsoezids  down 
to  the  lowest  footman,)  we  need  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  butler  insist  on  being  allowed  to  for- 
nish  the  wine,  for  which  he  shall  compel  the 
guests  to  pay  with  the  same  high  interest  with 
which  they  now  pay  for  the  cards.  It  will  seem 
odd  at  first,  but  afterwards  we  shall  think  no 
more  about  it,  to  see  him,  during  dinner,  noting 
down  those  who  drink  the  more  ooatly  wines, 
that  they  may  be  taxed  double.  And  it  will 
sound  whimsical  at  firsts  to  hear  the  butler  give 
his  master  notice  that  he  must  quit  his-  place, 
because  the  company  have  drank  a  little  wine. 
This  only  sounds  ridiculous,  while  the  leaving 
a  place  through  deficiency  of  card  money  sounds 
reasonable,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
one,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  become  fashionable. 
The  extinction  of  this  favourite  perquisite 
would  at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  innovr^ 
tion.  All  reformations  seem  formidable  before 
they  are  attempted.  The  custom  ofvaiU,  *  which 
gave  corruption  broader  wings  to  fly,*  was  sup- 
posed to  be  invincible.  Yet  how  soon  did  a 
general  concurrence  exterminate  it !  Had  any 
one  foretold  twenty  years  ago,  that  in  a  very 
short  space,  near  half  a  million  of  pilfering, 
swearing.  Sabbath-breaking  children,  should  be 
rescued  from  the  streets,  and  brought  into  ha- 
bits  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  should  we  not  have 
undertaken  that  the  cleansing  stream  of  reli. 
gious  instruction  should  thus  be  poured  through 
the  Augean  stable  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
in  some  measure  wash  away  its  groaseet  impu^ 
rities  7 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of  the 
annihilation  of  this  gainful  custom ;  bat  the 
master  v^ould  find  his  account  in  indemnifying 
the  loss ;  for  he  in  his  torn  would  be  released 
from  the  preposterous  contribution  to  the  wages 
of  other  men^s  servants.  If  in  a  family  of  over- 
grown dissipation  the  stated  addition  should  not 
be  found  equivalent  to  the  relinquished  perqui- 
site, the  servant  must  heroically  submit  to  the 
disadvantageous  commutation  for  the  public 
good.  And  after  all  it  would  be  bo  yery  serious 
grievance  if  his  reduced  income  should  not  then 
exceed  that  of  the  chaplain.  It  will  still  at  least 
exceed  that  of  many  a  deserving  gentleman, 
bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose  feelings  that 
learning  has  refined  to  a  painful  acuteness,  and 
who  is  witnering  away  in  hopeless  penury  with 
a  large  family,  on  a  curacy,  but  little  surpassing 
the  wages  of  a  livery  servant 

The  same  principle  in  human  nature  by  which 
the  nabob,  the  contractor,  and  others,  by  a  sud- 
den influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  become  to- 
luptuous,  extravagant,  and  insolent,  seldom  fails 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  persons  in  these 
humbler  stations,  when  raised  from  inferior 
places,  to  the  sudden  affluence  of  these  gainful 
ones.  Increased  profligacy  on  a  sudden  swell 
of  fortune  is  commonly  followed  by  desperate 
methods  to  improve  the  circumstances  when  im- 
paired by  the  improvidence  attending  unaccus- 
tomed  prosperity. 

There  is  another  domestic  practice  whicli  it 
is  almost  idle  to  mention,  because  it  is  so  di£H 
cult  to  redress,  since  such  b  the  present  Rial* 
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•t  tocietf,  that  even  tlie  oonscieotious  think 
tLeoMelves  obliged  to  oonear  in  iL  That  inge- 
auity  which  could  devise  some  effectual  substi- 
tots  for  the  daily  and  hourly  lie  of  Not  at  kome^ 
vDuld  deserve  well  of  society.  Why  will  not 
mme  of  thoee  illustrioQs  ladies  who  lead  in  the 
^shiooable  world  invent  some  phrase  which 
■bail  equally  reecoe  from  destruction  the  time 
cf  the  nutter  and  the  veracity  of  the  servant  7 
Soaie  omw  and  appropriate  expremioo,  the  not 
idoptiBg  which  should  be  blended  with  the  stig- 
aa  of  Tolgarity,  might  accomplish  that  which 
the  charge  of  its  being  immoral  has  failed  to 
•eeoai{iliah. 

The  ezpediency  of  the  denial  itself,  no  one 
vill  diepote,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of 
tioie.  SoiBe  scrupulous  persons  so  very  much 
dispute  the  lawfulnese  of  making  their  servant's 
Icogue  the  medium  of  any  kind  of  falsehood,  as 
to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  rather  to  lay 
themseivBs  open  to  the  irruption  of  every  idle 
QTader,  who  eaUies  out  on  nKHroing  visits  bent 
•0  the  destroction  of  business  and  the  annihila- 
taoa  o£  study.  People  of  yery  strict  intecrrit^ 
hraal  that  this  practice  induces  a  general  spi- 
lit  of  lying,  mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by 
a  qnality ,  the  rererse  of  an  alterative,  gradually 
BBderaiiiiss  the  moral  constitution.  Others  on 
liie  oootrary  assert,  that  it  is  one  of  those  lies 
oTcoaventkn,  no  more  intended  to  deceive  than 
the  dear  sir  at  the  beginning,  or  your  kumbU 
ienami  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  a  person  who 
is  not  dear  to  you,  and  to  whom  you  owe  no  sub- 
jeciiMi.  There  is,  however,  this  very  material 
di^reooe,  that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you 
do  not  eoBvey  it  by  proxy :  You  use  it  yourself, 
and  yoa  ase  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value  on 
joar  words  than  yon  intended  he  should ;  and 
vho  shows  yoQ  he  does  not,  by  using  the  same 
staled  phrase  id  return,  in  addressing  you,  for 
wkimi  he  cares  as  little.  Here  the  words  pass 
ht  DO  more  than  they  are  worth. 

The  ill  effect  of  the  custom  we  are  lamenting 
ta^j  be  traced  in  marking  the  gradual  initiation 
ef  an  oapractised  country  servant.  And  who 
ku  not^  felt  fbr  his  virtuous  distress,  when  he 
has  been  ordered  to  call  back  a  more  favoured 
vintant,  whom  ho  had  just  sent  away  with  the 
ueoranee  that  his  lady  was  not  at  home  7  Who 
hMa  Bot  seen  his  suppressed  indignation  at  being 
•Uiged  to  beeome  himself  the  detector  of  that 
hf**yhood  <^  which  he  had  been  before  the  in- 
aniineBt?  Bat  a  little  practice,  and  a  repetition 
«  reproof  ibr  even  daring  to  look  honest,  soon 
eores  thia  fault,  especially  as  he  is  sure  to  be 
eommended  in  proportion  to  the  increased  firm- 
sess  of  his  voice,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  coun- 
tfaaoce. 

If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be 
n^y  without  a  remedy ;  if  the  state  of  society 
be  Boch  that  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let  us  not 
le  *o  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  servant 
sill  equivocate  in  small  instances,  and  not  in 
/reat  ones.  To  hope  that  he  will  always  lie  for 
Tour  ooAvenience,  and  never  for  his  own,  is  per- 
Wps  expecting  more  fVom  human  nature  in  a 
kfw  and  uncultivated  state  than  we  have  any 
right  to  expect  Nor  should  the  master  look  fbr 
suieria.ting  and  perfect  rectitude  from  his  ser- 
cult,  in  whom  the  principle  of  veracity  is  daily 


and  hourly  a  eakened  in  oonfermity  to  his  own 
command. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves  the 
only  fair  way  of  determining  iirall  cases  of  con- 
science. Suppose  we  had  established  it  into  a 
system  to  allow  ourselves  regularly  to  lie  on  one 
certain  given  subject,  every  day ;  while  we  con- 
tinued to  value  ourselves  on  the  most  undeviat- 
ing  adherence  to  truth  on  every  other  point 
Who  shall  say,  that  at  the  end  uf  one  year*s  to- 
lerable and  syslsmatic  lying,  on  this  individual 
subject,  we  soould  continue  to  look  upon  false- 
hood in  general  with  the  same  abhorrence  we 
did,  jr hen  we  first  entered  upon  this  partial  ex- 
ercise of  it 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished  so- 
ciety, and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  specious 
that  they  who  are  allured  by  it,  come  not  sel- 
dom under  the  description  of  good  sort  of  people. 
I  allude  to  SuNDAT-ooNCsaTS.  Many  who  would 
be  startled  at  a  profane  or  even  a  light  amuse- 
ment, allow  themselves  to  fancy  that  the  name 
of  sacred  music  sanctifies  the  diversion.  But  if 
those  more  favoured  beings,  whom  Providence 
enables  to  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  do  not 
make  these  petty  renunciations  of  their  own 
ways,  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  criterion 
have  we  by  which  to  judge  of  their  sincerity  1 
For  as  the  goodness  of  Providence  has  exempted 
them  fVom  painful  occupations,  they  have  nei- 
ther labour  from  which  to  rest,  nor  business 
from  which  to  refrain.  A  little  abstinence  from 
pleasure  is  the  only  valid  evidence  they  have  to 
give  of  their  obedience  to  the  divine  precept 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  re. 
mark  vnll,  by  many,  be  received :  I  know  that 
much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  sanctity 
of  this  amusement  I  shall  be  told  that  the  words 
are,  many  of  them,  extracted  from  tlic  Bible, 
and  that  the  composition  is  the  divine  Handers. 
But  were  tlie  angel  Gabriel  the  poet,  the  arch- 
angel  Michael  tlie  composer,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb  the  subject,  it  would  not  abrogate  that 
statute  of  the  Most  High,  which  has  said,  *  Thou 
shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thy  servant, 
and  thy  cattlk,  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.* 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven 
would  make  no  moral  music  to.  the  ear  of  a  con- 
scientious person,  while  he  reflected  that  multi- 
tudes of  servants  are  through  his  means  wait- 
ing in  the  street,  exposed  to  every  temptation ; 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  profane  swearing,  and  idle, 
if  not  dissolute  conversation,  and  the  very  cattle 
are  deprived  of  that  rest  which  the  tender  mercy 
of  God  was  graciously  pleased,  by  an  astonish- 
ing condescension,  to  include  in  the  command- 
ment. 

But  I  will,  fbr  the  sake  of  argument,  so  far 
concede  as  to  allow  of  the  innocence  and  even 
piety  of  Sunday-concerts :  I  will  suppose  (whut, 
however,  does  not  of\en  happen)  that  no  unhal- 
lowed  strains  are  ever  introduced ;  I  will  aJm*' 
that  some  attend  these  concerts  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  devout  affections ;  that  they  cherish  the 
serious  impressions  excited  by  the  music,  and 
retire  in  such  a  frame  of  spirit  as  convinces 
them  that  the  heart  was  touched  while  the  ear 
was  gratified :  nay,  I  would  grant,  if  such  a 
concession  would  be  accepted,  that  the  intervals 
were  filled  up  with  conversation,  •  whereby  one 
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may  edify  another :'  yet  all  these  good  effects, 
allowing  them  really  to  hare  been  prodaced, 
will  not  remove  the  invincible  objection  of  an 
EVIL  KXAMPLic ;  and  what  liberal  spirit  would  re. 
fuse  any  reasonable  sacrifice  of  its  own  pleasore 
to  so  important  a  motive  ?  Your  servants  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  a  concert  as  a  se- 
cular diversion ;  if  you,  therefore,  continue  it 
on  a  Sunday,  will  not  they  also  expect  to  be  in- 
dulged on  that  day  with  their  common  amuse, 
ments?  Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make  frequent 
sacrifices  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves. 
He  was  willing  to  deny  himself  a  harmless  and 
lawful  gratification,  even  as  long  as  the  toorid 
stood^  rather  than  shock  the  tender  consciences 
of  men  of  less  understanding.  Where  a  prac. 
tice  is  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  it  is  both 
discreet  and  generous  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  beat- 
tended  with  any  possible  danger  to  minds  less 
enlightened,  and  to  faith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  wonder- 
ed  that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  that 
is  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining  from  diver- 
sions  one  day  in  seven,  upon  motives  of  mere 
human  policy ;  as  voluptuaries  sometimes  fast, 
to  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  delights  of  the 
next  repast :  for  pleasure,  like  an  over.fed  lamp, 
is  extinguished  by  the  excess  of  its  own  all. 
ment :  not  to  say  that  the  instrument  of  our 
gratification  is  oflen  converted  into  oar  bane. 
Anacreon  was  choakod  by  a  grape  stone.  The 
lovers  of  pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  even 
upon  their  own  principles ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  world  would  afford  much  more  real  sa- 
tisfaction  than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  press,  and 
torture,  and  strain  it,  in  order  to  make  it  yield 
what  it  does  not  oontain.  Much  good,  and 
much  pleasure,  it  does  liberally  bestow  ;  but  no 
labour  or  art,  can  extract  from  it  that  elixir  of 
peace,  that  divine  essence  of  content,  which  it  is 
not  in  Its  nature  to  produce.  There  is  good 
sense  in  searching  into  every  blessing  for  its 
hidden  properties ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack  and 
plunder  it  for  such  properties  as  the  experience 
of  all  ages  tells  us  are  foreign  to  it*  We  ex- 
haust  the  world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  la- 
ment  that  it  is  empty :  we  wring  those  pleasures 
to  the  very  dregs,  and  then  complain  that  they 
are  vapid.  We  erroneously  seek  in  the  world 
for  that  peace  whicb  we  are  repeatedly  told  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it  ^  While  we  neglect  to  seek 
it  in  Him  who  has  expressly  told  us  that  out 
happiness  depends  on  his  having  overcome  the 
world. — ^*  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  git>e^  give  I 
unio  you.* 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  very  narrow 
and  fanatical  spirit  in  animadverting  on  a  prac- 
tice  so  little  suspected  of  barm  as  the  frequent- 
ing of  public  walks  and  gardens  on  a  Sunday  ; 
and  certainly  there  cannot  be  an  amusement 
more  entirely  harmless  in  itself.  But  I  must 
appeal  to  the  honest  testimony  of  our  own  hearts, 
if  the  effect  be  favourable  to  seriousness.  Do 
we  commonly  retire  fh)m  these  places  with  the 
impressions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church, 
in  their  full  force  7  We  entered  these  sprightly 
scenes,  perhaps  with  a  strong  remaining  tinc- 
ture of^that  devout  spirit  which  Uie  publio  wor- 


ship had  infused  into  the  mmd :  but  have  we 
not  felt  it  gradually  diminish  7  Have  not  oar 
powers  of  resistance  grown  insensibly  weaker? 
Has  not  the  gayety  of  the  scene  converted,  u  il 
were,  argument  into  allusion  7  Tlie  doctrincf, 
which  in  the  morning  appeared  the  sober  dic- 
tates of  reason,  now  toem  unreasonably  rigrld, 
and  truths,  which  were  then  tfaonght  incontro- 
vertible, now  appear  impertinent  To  answer 
objections  is  much  easier  than  to  withstand  si. 
lurements.  The  understanding  may  eontroTvrt 
a  startling  proposition  with  lees  difficalty  than 
the  sliding  heart  can  resist  the  infectiOD  of  se- 
ducing eayety.  To  oppose  a  cold  and  specula 
tive  faith  to  the  enchantment  of  present  plea- 
sore,  is  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons ;  it  is 
resisting  arms  with  roles ;  it  is  combating  temp 
tation  with  an  idea.  Whereas,  he  who  en^ges 
in  the  christian  warfare,  will  find  that  his  chief 
strength  consists  in  knowing  that  he  is  very 
weak ;  his  progress  will  depend  on  his  conTie- 
tion  that  he  is  every  hour  liable  to  go  back;  hii 
success,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  fallibiilty ;  his 
safety,  on  the  assurance  that  to  retreat  from 
danger  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to  decline  the 
combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indispoees  the  mind  for  the  dnty 
of  any  particular  season,  though  it  assuone  ever 
so  innocent  a  fbrm,  oannot  be  perfectly  right 
If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  incursion  of 
vain  imaginations,  and  worldly  tbongbts,  it 
matters  little  by  what  gate  the  enemy  eotered. 
If  the  effect  be  injurious,  the  came  cannot  be 
quite  harmless.  It  is  the  perfidious  property  of 
certain  pleasures,  that  though  they  seem  not  to 
have  the  smallest  harm  in  Uiemselves,  they  im* 
perceptibly  indispose  the  mind  to  every  thing 
that  is  good. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce  against  all 
this  preciseness,  that  hackneyed  remark  which 
one  is  tired  of  hearing,  that  Sunday  diversions 
are  allowed  publicly  in  many  foreign  ooon 
tries,  as  well  in  those  profbssing  the  reform. 
ed  religion,  as  popery.  But  the  cormptioiM 
of  one  part  of  the  protestant  world  are  no 
reasonable  justification  of  the  evil  practices  of 
another.  Error  and  infirmity  can  never  be  pro- 
per objects  of  imiUtion.  It  is  still  a  remnant 
of  the  old  leaven ;  and  as  to  pleading  the  prao> 
tice  of  Roman  catholic  countries,  one  binshef  tc 
hear  an  enlightened  protestant  juatif^ring  hi;0. 
self  by  examples  drawn  from  that  benighted  re- 
ligion,  whose  sanctions  we  sfaoald  in  any  othsr 
instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  I  am  far  firom  vindicating 
the  amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in  fo- 
reign countries,  by  allowing  that  established 
custom  and  long  prescription  have  the  privilege 
of  conferring  ri^ht ;  yet  foreigners  mav,  at  least, 
plead  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  the  conni. 
vance  of  the  law  :  while  in  this  country,  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  established  usage,  ooneorring 
with  still  higher  motives,  give  a  sort  of  venera 
ble  sanction  to  religious  observances,  the  breach 
of  which  will  be  always  more  liable  to  miscon- 
struction than  in  countries  where  so  many  mo 
tives  do  not  concur  in  its  support 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  neglect  a 
strict  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  are  remiss 
<n  the  performance  of  ail  their  other  duties 
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tsBQ^  they  Biioalii  beu  in  mind  that*  the  ob- 
{ffuee  of  their  other  duties  i«  no  aionemeat 
ktkiKgkctof  this;  I  will  howerar  venture 
isdiro,  (hat  all  whoiB  I  have  remarked  con- 
nnituMitly  to  obserTe  thia  day  from  riffht  mo- 
Licit  btro  been  uni£)rmly  attentiTe  to  their  ge- 
soil  coodnet  It  Jias  been  the  opinion  of  many 
Tift  Ufd  good  men,*  that  Christianity  wiU  stand 
K  &il,  u  this  day  is  neglectad  or  observed. 
ioidi/Msiiisto  be  a  kind  of  Christian  Palla- 
ia;  md  the  city  of  God  will  never  be  totally 
tua  by  the  enemy  till  the  observaaoe  of  that 
itfiite  kat   Erery  sincere  soldier  of  the  great 
CipUiD  of  our  Salvation  most,  therefore,  exert 
:nKirin  itf  defenee,  if  ever  he  would  preserve 
'Jedifioe  Fort  of  Revelation  against  the  oon. 
sdmledatlBsksof  the  world  and  the  devil. 
I  sbtll  pnoeed  to  enumerate  a  few  of  the 
3B7  csuM  which  seem  4o  impede  well-dis. 
7^  paopie  ia  the  progress  of  religion.    None 
i^pt  ooDtribates  more  to  it  than  that  cold, 
("Mial  caation  against  the  folly  of  aiming 
^fofetlitmf  10  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the 
*«UiT  wise.  *  We  must  take  the  world,*  sa^ 
^7,  'u  «re  find  it,  reformation  is  not  our  buai- 
^ud  va  tie  commanded  not  to  be  ri^hte. 
novennoch.'    A  text  by  the  way  entirely 
^^■'^ndetilood  and  perverted  by  people  of  this 
"^  But  iheoe  admonitions  are  contrary  to 
tmj  nuxioi  m  human  affairs.    In  arts  and 
'^'*<'>t  the  SMit  consummate  models  are  held 
M  to  iiaititioQ.    We  never  hear  any  body 
^BtknedEi^iiast  becoming  too  wise,  too  learn- 
^  or  too  rick  Activity  in  business  is  aocount- 
K  eoomeodahie ;  in  friendship  it  is%miable; 
^uabitioa  it  is  laudable.    The  highest  exer. 
^ofinduitry  are  commended;  the  finest 
^^f^P*  of  genias  are  admired.    In  all  the 
P^^^Bia^ooficenis  of  earthly  thin^,  leal  is  ex- 
''^u  exhibiting  marks  of  a  sprightly  temper 
luirigoroiit  mind !  Strange !  that  to  be  ^  for. 
^  in  ipirit,' should  only  bo  dishonourable  in 
^tsagieiiutsnoe  whioh  should  seem  to  de. 
^  aoitfflittinir  diligence,  and  unextingnish. 
^•armth. 

Rafter  lU,  is  an  excessive  and  intemperate 
^  <he  emmsn  vice  of  the  times  ?  Is  there  any 
^icBoinent  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
^^  iboald  transport  them  to  dangerous 
J^jwwTenient  excesses  7  Are  our  young  men 
•wiioo  so  sfry  ranch  led  away  by  the  fer- 
'^  or  piety,  that  they  require  to  have  their 
'^uutions  tamed  and  their  ardours  cooled 


^^^ftimoay  of  one  lawyer,  will,  perhaps,  be  leas 

•v"*!  than  ihai  of  many  priests.    '  I  nave  ever 

^  MTi  ihe  great  lord  chief  justle©  Hale, /by  a 

'  ^  <ai  dilifent  observation,  that  a  doe  observance  of 

*  f^if  01  Sunday  bos  ever  had  Joined  to  it  a  blessing 

» ir^*  of  my  tiine ;  and  llie  week  that  haa  been 

jTii)  has  been  blessed  and  prosperous  to  me :  and, 

J'^f  siife,  when  I  have  been  neglifent  of  tho 

j^^^day,  tlie  rest  of  the  week  haa  been  unsuc- 

■tail    ""bappy  to  my  own  secular  employments. 

-  *^  J  ^^M  easily  make  an  estimate  of  my  successes 

-  ^k  roliowinf ,  by  the  manner  of  my  passing  this 
'  Aod  1  do  not  write  this  iiffhtly  bat  by  long  and 
"A^'P  *"««».'— Sir  MaUuv  UaU's  Works. 

•♦Ji-a  Pliny  the  young^'r  was  accused  of  despising 
j..'f"'-?te  eloqupnee  of  his  own  age,  and  of  the  va- 
■  Ji.  ^^^^  ■•  p;.Tfection  in  oratory,  and  of  endea- 
.  ■^?  I )  become  the  rival  of  Cicero  ;  instead  of  deny- 
'•»*«liaf^«.  h,  ezdaimod  with  a  noble  spirit,  ♦! 
»  , '^  ^  heirtt  of  folly  not  always  to  propose  to  my- 

«  ttOfC  perftot  object  of  imitation.* 


f  by  the  freezing  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  7 
Is  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  very  much  inclined  to 
catch  and  oommunicate  the  fire  of  devotion,  as 
to  ret^ire  to  be  damped  by  admonition,  or  ex 
tinguisned  by  ridicule?  When  the  inimitable 
Cervantes  attacked  the  wild  notions  and  ra 
mantio  ideas  which  misled  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  he  did  wisely,  because  he  combated  an 
actually  existing  evil :  but  in  this  latter  end  of 
the  18th  century,  there  seems  to  be  little  more 
ocoasioo,  (among  persons  of  rank,  I  mean)  of 
cautions  against  enthusiasm  than  against  cbival. 
ry ;  and  he  who  decl^ms  against  religious  ex. 
cesses  in  the  company  of  well-bred  people  shows 
himself  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the  man. 
ners  of  the  times  in  whioh  he  lives,  as  he 
would  do  who  should  think  it  a  point  of  doty  to 
write  another  Don  Quixotts. 

Among  the  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral 
safety,  certain  favourite  and  specious  maxims 
are  not  the  least  successful,  as  they  carry  with 
them  an  imposing  air  of  indulgent  canJbur,  and 
always  seem  to  l«  on  the  popular  side  of  good 
nature.  Of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is,  that 
method  of  reconciling  the  conscience  to  prac* 
tices  not  decidedly  wicked,  and  yet  not  scropu> 
lously  right  by  the  qualifying  phrase,  tkat  there 
U  no  harm  in  it,  I  am  mistaken  if  more  inno- 
cent persons  do  not  inflame  their  spiritual  reck, 
oning  by  this  treacherous  apology  than  by  al- 
most any  other  means.  Few  are  systematically, 
or  premeditatedly  wicked,  or  propose  to  them- 
selves, at  first,  more  than  such  small  indulgences 
as  they  are  persuaded  ^t»c  no  harm  in  them* 
But  this  latitude  is  gntdually  and  imperceptibly 
enlarged.  As  the  expression  is  vague  and  in* 
determinate ;  as  tbe  darkest  shade  of  virtue,  and 
the  brightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  very 
incongruous  colouring ;  as  the  bounds  between 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so  precisely  defined 
but  that  he  who  ventures  to  the  confines  of  the 
one,  will  find  himself  on  the  borders  of  tlie 
other ;  every  one  furnishes  his  own  definition ; 
every  one  extends  the  supposed  limits  a  little 
farther ;  till  the  bounds  which  fence  in,  per- 
mitted from  lulawfiil  pleasures,  are  gradually 
broken  down  and  the  marks  which  separated 
them  imperceptibly  destroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  alarming  symp- 
tqps  of  the  degenecaey  of  morals  in  the  present 
day,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  almost  swept  away  in  polite  conversation. 
The  most  grave  oflences  are  often  named  with 
cod  indifierenee ;  the  most  shameful  profligacy 
with  afi[ected  tenderness  and  indulgent  tc4era* 
tion.  The  substitution  of  the  word  gaUantry 
for  that  crime  which  stabs  domestic  happiness 
and  conjugal  virtue,  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous  of  ail  Um  modem  abuses  of  language.  Atro- 
cious deeds  should  never  be  c^ed  by  gentle 
names.  Tliis  must  certainly  contribute  more 
than  any  thing  to  diminish  the  horror  of  vice  in 
the  rising  generation.  That  our  passicnu  should 
be  too  often  engaged  on  the  side  of  error,  we 
may  look  for  tl^  cause,  though  not  for  the  vin- 
dication, in  the  unresisted  propensities  of  our 
constitution :  but  that  our  rMsen  should  ever  be 
exerted  in  its  favour,  that  our  eonvereatitm 
should  ever  be  taught  to  palliate  it,  that  our 
judgment  should  ever  look  on  with  indifferenc6« 
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that  our  tonnes*  ehould  ever  be  employed  to 
^»nfbund  tJie  eternal  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong ;  this  has  nu  shadow  of  excuse :  because 
this  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  in  nature,  no 
aoology  in  temptation,  no  palliatiye  in  passion. 

However  defective,  therefore,  our  practice 
may  be ;  however  we  may  be  allured  by  seduc- 
tion or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  us  beware  of 
lowering  the  standard  or  right.  This  induces 
an  imperceptible  corruption  into  the  heart,  stag- 
nates the  noblest  principles  of  action,  irrecover- 
ably debases  the  sense'  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation,  and  prevents  us  from  living  up  to  the 
height  of  our  nature,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
Knowing  its  possible  elevation.  It  cots  off  all 
communication  with  virtue,  and  almost  prevents 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  it  If  we  do  pot 
rise  as  high  as  we  aim,  we  shall  rise  the  higher 
for  having  aimed  at  a  loi\y  mark :  but  where  the 
RULE  is  low,  the  practice  cannot  be  high,  though 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  proportion- 
ably  true. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  of  ar- 
dent  youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer  which 
worldly  prudence  bestows  on  active  goodness, 
and  the  cool  derision  it  expresses  at  tne  defeat 
of  a  benevolent  scheme,  of  which  malice,  rather 
than  penetration,  had  foreseen  the  failure.  Alas! 
there  is  little  need  of  any  such  discouragements. 
The  world  is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  chills 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  expand- 
ed heart.  The  zeal  of  the  most  sanguine  is  but 
loo  apt  to  cool,  and  the  activity  of  the  most  dili- 
gent, to  slacken  of  itself:  and  the  disappoint- 
ments which  benevolence  encounters  in  the 
failure  of  her  best  concerted  projects,  and  the 
frequent  depravity  of  the  most  chosen  objects  of 
her  bounty,  would  soon  dry  up  the  amplest 
streams  of  charity,  were  they  not  fed  by  the 
living  fountain  of  religions  principle. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  with- 
out animadverting  on  the  too  prompt  alacrity, 
even  of  worthy  people,  to  disseminate,  in  public 
and  general  conversation,  instances  of  their  un. 
successful  attempts  to  do  good.  I  never  hear 
a  charity  sermon  begun  to  be  related  in  mixed 
company  that  I  do  not  tremble  for  the  catas- 
trophe, lest  it  should  exhibit  some  mortifying 
disappointment,  which  may  deter  the  inexpe- 
rienced from  running  any  generous  hazards,  and 
excite  harsh  suspicions,  at  an  age  when  it  is 
less  dishonourable  to  meet  with  a  few  casual 
hurts,  and  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
in  the  cumbersome  and  impenetrable  armour  of 
distrust.  The  liberal  should  be  particularly 
cautious  how  they  furnish  the  avaricious  with 
creditable  pretences  for  saving  their  money, 
since  all  the  instances  of  the  mortifications  the  hu- 
mane meet  with  are  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
added  to  the  armoury  of  the  covetous  man*s  ar- 
guments,  and  never  fail  to  be  produced  by  him 
as  defensive  weapons,  upon  every  ftesh  attack 
on  his  heart  or  his  purse. 

But  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that  uuoharita- 
bleness  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  persons 
of  advanced  years,  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a 
heart  naturally  hard.  Misanthropy  is  very 
oi\en  nothing  but  abased  sensibility.  Long  ha- 
bits of  the  world,  and  a  melancholy  conviction 
how  little  good  he  has  been  able  to  do  in  it,  bar- 


den  many  a  tender-hearted  person*    Hie  milk 
of  human  kindness  becomes  soured  by  repeated 
acta  of  ingratitude.  This  commonly  indnees  an 
indifference  to  the  well-being  of  others,  from  a 
hopelessness  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  human 
virtue  and  human  happiness.    This  uncomfort- 
able  disease  is  very  fond  of  spreading  its  cwn 
contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  the  health  of 
young  and  uninfected  virtue.    For  this  distem- 
per,  generated  by  a  too  sanguine  disposition, 
and  grown  chronical  from  repeated  disappoint 
ments,  from  having  rated  worldly  generosity  too. 
highly,  there  is  but  one  remedy,  or  rather  one 
prevention:  and  this  is  a  genuine  principle  of 
piety.    He  who  is  once  convinced  that  he  is  to 
assist  his  fellow  creatures,  because  it  is  the  will 
of  God;  he  who  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiving^ 
his  fellow-servant  the  hundred  pence,  is  a  con- 
dition  annexed  to  the  remission  of  his  own  ten 
thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all  uneasi 
ness  when  the  consequence  does  not  answer  his 
expectation.  He  will  soon  become  only  anxious 
to  do  his  duty,  humbly  committing  events  to 
higher  hands.     Disappointments  will  then  only 
serve  to  refine  his  motives,  and  purify  bu  virtue. 
His  charity  wUl  then  become  a  sacrifice  with 
which  God  is  well  pleased !    His  afiections  will 
be  more  spiritualized,  and  his  devotions  more 
intense,    ifothing  short  of  such  a  courageous 
piety  growing  on  the  stock  of  Christian  prinei- 
pie,  can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed  diligence  or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  mis. 
chief  of  jndgmg  of  the  righteousness  of  any  ae. 
tion  by  itipprosperity,  or  of  the  excellence  of 
any  institution  by  the  abuse  of  it 

We  must  never  proportion  our  exertions  to 
our  success,  but  to  our  duty.  If  every  laudable 
undertaking  were  to  be  dropped  because  it  failed 
in  some  cases,  or  was  abused  in  others,  there 
would  not  belefl  an  alms-house,  a  charity-school, 
or  an  hospital  in  the  land.  If  every  right  prac 
tice  were  to  be  discontinued  because  it  nad  been 
found  not  to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and 
if  every  right  principle  were  rejected  because 
it  had  not  been  operative  in  all  eases,  this  false 
reasoning  pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  at  last 
be  brongnt  as  an  argument  for  shuttings  up  our 
churches,  and  burning  oar  Bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proud  and  i 
arrogant  discretion  which  ridicules,  as  Utopian 
and  romantic,  every  generous  project  of  the  ac- 
tive and  the  liberal;  so  there  is  on  the  other,  a 
sort  of  popular  bounty  which  arrogates  to  itself 
the  exclusive  name  of  fedin^,  and  rejects  with 
disdain  the  influenoe  of  an  higher  principle.  I 
am  far  irom  intending  to  deprecate  this  humane 
and  exquisitely  tender  sentiment  which  tlie  be- 
neficent  Author  of  our  nature  gave  us,  as  a  sti-  | 
mulns  to  remove  the  distresses  of  the  others,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneasiness.  I  would 
only  observe  that  where  not  strengthened  by 
superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  precarious 
instrument  of  good,  and  ceases  to  operate,  ex- 
eept  in  the  immediate  presence,  and  within  the 
audible  cry  of  misery.  This  sort  of  feeling  for- 
gets  that  any  calamity  exists  which  is  out  of  its 
own  sight ;  and  though  it  would  empty  its  pnr^s 
for  sucn  an  occasion^  object  as  rouses  transient' 
sensibility,  yet  it  seldom  makes  any  stated  pro 
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wan  ibr  miaerie*,  which  are  not  the  less  real 
Ixcaiue  they  do  not  obtrude  upon  the  sight,  and 
iwiken  the  tendemeM  of  immediate  sympathy. 
T^is  is  a  mechanical  charity,  which  requires 
}prioi;s  and  wheels  to  set  it  a  going ;  whereas 
:«il  Christian  charity  does  not  wait  to  be  acted 
4paQ  by  impressions  and  impulses. 

iVoolher  cause  which  very  much  intimidates 
vfiidisposed  people,  is  their  terror  lest  the  cha- 
rMn  ofifteiy  should  derogate  from  their  repu- 
uiaoa  as  men  of  sense.  Every  man  of  the  world 
uuinlly  arroi^tes  to  himself  the  superiority  of 
aJBritanding  over  every  religious  man.  He, 
'i:<refore,  wba  has  been  accustomed  to  set  a 
^2h  valoe  on  his  intellectual  powers,  must  have 
lade  wery  considerable  advances  in  piety  he- 
'3rc  be  can  acquire  a  magnanimous  indifference 
'3  ihk  usurped  saperiorhy  of  another  :  before 
i:  can  sobmit  to  the  parsimonious  allotment  of 
Ti  and  Isaming,  which  is  asaljrned  him  by  the 
Rpercilioos  band  of  worldly  wiWuni.  But  this 
»^^ck  apoa  his  pride  will  be  n  7  t>&d  touchstone 
::'  hii  stneerity.  If  his  advances  hdve  no^  been 
so  ooostderable,  then  by  an  hypocrisy  of  the 
leut  ooounon  kind,  ho  will  be  industrious  to 
If  pear  leas  good  than  he  really  is,  lest  the  dt>- 
i»iua  of  bis  serious  propensities  should  draw 
'^a  bim  the  imputation  of  ordinary  parts  or  low 
HUianents.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  he 
>(  too  leduloaaly  intent  on  maintaining  his  pre* 
'avians  as  an  ingenious  man,  his  claims  to 
xrAj  should  daily  become  weaker.  That  which 
X  loDg  Boppvesaed  is  too  frequently  extin. 
pished. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  plainly  discovers  the 
lint  impression  which  religion  has  really  made 
:.'»  oar  hearts,  than  this  disinclination,  even 
x'^ood  people,  to  serious  conversation.  Let  me 
^A  be  misunderstood ;  I  do  not  mean  the  wran- 
?':  of  debate ;  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  contro- 
*env ;  J  do  not  mean  the  fiery  strife  of  opinions, 
"..a  which  nothing  can  be  less  favourable  to 
ncxf  nature,  good  manners,  or  good  societv. 
Bit  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  it  was  not  thought 
-^-br^d  and  indiscreet  (hat  the  escapes  of  the 
'  laeoe  afaoald  now  and  then  betray  the  '  abun. 
^i^ee  of  the  heart;*  that  when  such  subjects 
i'«  catoally  introduced,  a  discpuraging  cold- 
-*»&d  noC  instantly  take  place  of  that  sprightly 
uir.atioo  of  countenance  which  made  common 
^^  interesting.  If  these  *  outward  and  visi- 
'  ^  >tf  ns  were  unequivocal,  we  should  form  but 
~-^-4erate  ideas  of  the  *  inward  and  spiritual 
ri-c.*  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  sub. 
,':ti  were  not  thought  dull  merely  because  they 
-'«  good ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 

-  -  common  chance  of  fair  discussion ;  and  that 
•I' J  and  learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert 
-I'Bselves  on  occasions  where  both  might  ap- 
'jU>  so  much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
'*'"y  interested,  could  the  aifections  forbear 
'•tv  tod  theft  to  break  out  into  language  ?  Art- 

■-  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  scho- 

i^i  keep  op  the  spirit  of  their  professions  by 

'  .^sal  intercourse.   New  lights  are  struck  out, 

.•^^rements  arc  suggested,  emulation  is  kin- 

-  ^iy  love  of  the  object  is  inflamed,  mistakes  of 
*'  .augment  are  rectified,  and  desii^  of  excel. 
*' :«  is  excited  by  communication.  And  is  piety 
^-ae  BO  very  easy  of  acquisition,  so  very  natu- 


ral to  our  corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  ol 
the  helps  which  are  indispensable  on  all  other 
subjects  7  Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  any  par- 
ticular country,  are  full  of  earnest  inquiry,  and 
diligent  research ;  they  think  nothing  indiffer- 
ent  by  which  their  future  pleasure  or  advantage 
may  be  affbcted.  Every  hint  which  may  pro- 
cure them  any  information,  or  caution  them 
against  any  danger,  is  thankflilly  received ;  and 
all  this,  because  they  are  really  in  eamf§i  in 
their  preparation  for  this  journey ;  and  do  f^iUy 
believe,  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  country,  but 
that- they  themselves  have  a  personal  individual 
interest  in  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be  found 
in  it. 

A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  bf  people  seems 
to  arise  from  a  mistaken  idea,  that  only  great 
and  actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded  against 
Whereas,  in  effect,  temptations  to  the  grosser 
sins  do  not  so  frequently  occur  to  those  who  are 
hedged  in  by  the  blessings  of  affluence,  by  a  re 
gard  to  reputation  and  the  care  of  health  ;  while 
sins  of  omission  make  up,  perhaps,  the  most  for- 
midable part  oCiheir  catalogue  of  offences.  These 
generally  supply  in  numl^r  what  they  want  in 
weight,  and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  being 
little  ostensible.  They  continue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  regret,  because  the  remembrance  of 
their  predecessors  doe's  not,  like  the  remcm- 
brance  of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume  a  body 
and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression  of 
particular  scenes  and  circumstances.  While 
the  memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  tender 
conscience  by  perpetual  apparition ;  omitted 
duty,  having  no  local  or  personal  existence,  not 
beitig  recorded  by  standing  acts  and  deeds,  and 
dates,  and  having  no  distinct  image  to  which 
the  mind  may  recur,  sinks'  into  quiet  oblivion, 
without  deeply  wounding  the  conscience,  or 
tormenting  the  imagination.  These  omissions 
were,  perhaps,  among  the  '  secret  sins,'  from 
which  the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to 
be  cleansed  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  that  these  are  the  offences  against 
which  the  Gospel  pronounces  some  of  its  very 
alarming  denunciations.  It  is  not  less  against 
negative  than  against  actual  evil,  that  affection- 
ate exhortation,  lively  remonstrance,  and  point- 
ed parable,  are  exhausted.  It  is  against  the 
tree  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  lamp  which  had  no 
oil,  the  unprofitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of 
his  talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced; 
as  well  as  against  corrupt  fruit,  had  oil,  and  ta- 
lents ill  emploved.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from 
the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties 
and  neglected  opportunities,  will  furnislr  no  in* 
considerable  portion  of  our  future  condemnation. 
A  very  awful  part  of  the  decision,  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  seems  to  be  reserved  merely  for 
carelessness,  omissions,  and  negatives.  Ye  gave 
me  NO  meat ;  ye  gave  roe  no  drink  ;  ye  took  me 
NOT  in  ;  ye  visited  me  not.  On  the  punishment 
attending  positive  crimes,  as  bejng  more  natu- 
rally  obvious,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  thought  so 
necessary  to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  further  impedes 
the  reception  of  Religion  even  among  the  well- 
disposed,  is,  that  garment  of  sadness  in  which 
people  delight  to  suppose  her  dressed ;  and  that 
life  of  hard  austsrity,  and  pining  abstinence 
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vehich  they  pretend  she  enjoins  on  her  disciples. 
And  it  were  well  if  this  were  aalv  the  misre- 

f presentation  of  her  declared  enemies ;  bat  on- 
luppilj,  it  is  the  too  frequent  misconception  of 
her  injudicious  friends.  But  such  an  over- 
charged  picture  is  not  more  unatoiable  than  it 
is  unlike ;  for  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  reli- 
gion, with  all  her  beautiful  and  becoming  sancti- 
ty, imposes  fewer  sacrifices,  not  only  of  rational, 
but  of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  uncon. 
trolled  dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her  service 
is  not  only  safety  hereafVer,  but  freedom  here. 
She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  appetite,  so  exact- 
ing  as  the  world,  nor  so  despotic  as  fashion.  Let 
us  try  the  case  by  a  parallel,  and  examine  it, 
not  as  affecting  our  virtue  but  our  pleasure. 
Doe^eligion  forbid  the  cheerful  enjoyments  of 
life  as  rigorously  as  Avarice  forbids  them  ?  Does 
she  require  such  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as  Ambi- 
tion, or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet  as  Pride  ? 
Does  Devotion  murder  sleep  like  Dissipation  7 
Does  she  destroy  health  like  Intemperance  7 
Does  she  annihilate  Fortune  like  Gaming  7  Does 
she  embitter  Life  like  Discord ;  or  abridge  it 
like  Duelling  7  Does  Religion  impose  more  vi- 
gilance than  Suspicion  7  or  inflict  half  as  many 
mortifications  as  Vanity  7  Vice  has  her  mar- 
tyrs: and  the  most  austere  and  self-denying 
Ascetic  (who  mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity 
almost  as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  pever 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruel  and  causeless 
severity  as  that  with  which  Envy  lacerates  her 
unhappy  votaries.  Worldly  honour  obliges  us 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  resenting  injuries ;  and 
worldly  prudence  obliges  us  to  Mat  the  expense 
of  litigating  about  them :  but  Religion  spares  us 
the  inconvenience  of  the  one,  and  the  cost  of  the 
3ther,  by  the  summary  command  to  forgave ; 
and  by  this  injunction  she  consults  our  happi- 
aess  no  less  than  our  virtue,  for  the  torment  of 
sonstantly  hating  any  one  must  be,  at  least, 
equal  to  the  sin  of  it  And  resentment  is  an 
evil  so  costly  to  our  peace  that  wo  should  find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgive  even  were  it  not  more 
right.  If  this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  then  is 
the  balance  clearly  on  the  side  of  Religion,  even 
in  the  article  of  pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  to  good  Jcind 
9f  peopUf  to  comfort  themselves  that  they  are 
(ivmg  in  the  exercise  of  some  one  natural  good 
quality,  and  to  make  a  religious  merit  of  a  con- 
stitutional happiness.  They  have  also  a  strong 
propensity  to  separate  what  God  has  joined,  be- 
lief and  practice ;  the  creed  and  the  command- 
ments; actions  and  motives;  moral  doty  and 
religious  obedience.  Whereas,  you  will  hardly 
find,  in  all  the  new  Testament,  a  moral,  or  a  so- 
cial virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  by  some  reli- 
gious injunction :  scarcely  a  good  action  enjoined 
towards  others,  but  it  is  connected  with  some 
exhortation  to  personal  purity.  All  the  charities 
of  benevolence  are,  in  general,  so  agreeable  to 
the  natural  make  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  duty, 
which,  to  finer  spirits  would  have  been  irresisti- 
hle  as  an  inclination,  and  to  have  annexed  the 
highest  future  reward  to  the  greatest  present 
pleasure.  But  in  order  to  give  a  rclis  ions  sane* 
tioa  to  a  social  virtue,  the  duty  of  *  visiting  the 
&therless  and  widow  in  their  affliction,*  is  inse- 


parably attached  to  the  difficult  and  8elf-denyin| 
injunction  of '  keeping  ourselves  unspotted  from 
the  world.'  This  adjunct  is  the  more  needfal 
as  many  are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of  moral  com 
mutation,  and  to  allow  themselves  so  much 
pleasure  in  exchange  for  so  much  charity.  But 
one  good  quality  can  never  stand  proxy  for  an 
other.  The  Christian  virtues  derive  their  high 
est  lustre  from  association :  they  haje  such  a 
spirit  of  society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imper 
feet  when  solitary ;  their  radiance  is  brightened 
by  an  intermingling  of  their  beams,  and  their 
natural  strength  multiplied  by  their  alliancr 
with  each  other.  ' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  good  aort  of  peopl* 
sometimes  use  religion  as  Sie  voluptuous  ust 
physic.  As  the  latter  employ  medicine  to  m'ake 
health  agree  with  luxury,  the  former  consider 
religion  as  a  medium  to  reconcile  peace  of  eon 
science  with  a  life  of  pleasure.  •  But  no  moraj 
chemistry  can  blend  natural  contradictions.  In 
all  such  unnatural  mixtures  the  world  will  still 
be  uppermoet,  and  religion  will  disdain  to  coa> 
lesce  with  its  antipathy. 

Let  me  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  insi- 
nuate that  religion  encourages  men  to  fly  from 
society,  and  hide  themselves  in  solitudes ;  to  re- 
nounce  the  generous  and  important  duties  of 
active  life  for  the  visionary,  cold,  and  fruitless 
virtues  of  on  hermitage  or  a  cloister.  No:  the 
mischief  arises  not  from  our  livinijf  in  the  world, 
but  from  the  world  living  in  us ;  occupying  our 
hearts,  and  monopolizing  our  aflSsctions.  Action 
is  the  life  of  virtue ;  and  the  world  is  the  theatre 
of  action.  Perhaps  some  of  the  most  perfect 
patterns  of  human  conduct  may  be  found  in  the 
most  public  stations,  and  among  the  busiest  or- 
ders of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scene  of  trial, 
but  the  glory  of  the  triumph  b  proportioned 
to  the  peril  of  the  conflict  A  sense  of  danger 
quickens  circumspection,  and  makes  virtue 
more  vigilant.  Lot,  perhaps,  is  not  the  only 
character,  who  maintained  his  integrity  in  a 
great  city,  proverbially  wicked,  and  forfeited  it 
m  the  b(»om  of  retirement 

It  has  been  said  that  worldly  food  oort  of 
topie  are  a  greater  credit  to  their  profession, 
y  exhibiting  more  cheerfulness,  gaycty,  and 
happiness,  than  are  visible  in  serious  ChristiaiMb 
If  this  assertion  be  true,  which  I  very  much 
suspect,  is  it  not  probable  {hat  the  apparent 
ease  and  gayety  of  the  former  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  source  of  consolation  which  Mrs. 
Quickly  recommends  to  FalstafF,  in  Shaks- 
peare*s  admirable  picture  of  the  death-bed  scene 
of  that  witty  profligate  7  *  Ho  wished  for  com 
fort,  quoth  mine  hostess,  and  began  to  talk  of 
God ;  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  begged  him  hr 
should  not  think  of  God ;  *it  was  time  enou|rh  U 
trou\>1e  himself  with  these  things.'  Do  not  mm. 
ny  deceive  themselves  by  drawing  vi^ater  iron 
tliese  dry  wells  of  comfort  7  and  patch  up  a  pre 
carious  and  imperfect  happiness  in  this  ^nrorlc . 
by  diverting  their  attention  from  the  concern/ 
of  the  next. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  srowth  of  piety, 
is  that  nnhapny  prejudice  which  even  good  kind 
of  people  too  often  entertain  against  Uioee  whc 
ditfer  from  them  in  opinion.  Every  man  ^vh« 
is  sincerely  in  earnest  to  advonoe  the  intereet 
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St  religion,  will  haTe  acqaired  such  a  degree  of 
etndour,  as  to  become  indifferent  bf  whom  good 
is  done,  or  who  has  the  reputation  of  doing  it, 
ponded  it  be  actually  done.  He  will  be  anxi- 
ciu  to  increase  the  stock  of  human  virtae  and 
(^happiness  by  every  possible  means.  He  will 
whet  and  sharpen  every  instrument  of  goodness, 
tiioagh  it  be  not  cast  in  his  own  mould,  or 
fashioned  after  his  own  pattern.  He  will  never 
Qonsider  whether  the  form  suits  his  own  parti- 
eolar  taste,  but  whether  the  instrument  itself 
be  calculated  to  accomplish  the  work  of  his 
mister. 

I  shall  conclude  these  Isose  and  immethodi- 
cal  hints  with  a  plain  though  short  address  to 
those  who  content  themselves  with  a  decent  pro- 
ftsskui  of  the  doctrines,  and  a  formal  attend- 
laee  on  the  offices,  instead  of  a  diligent  dis- 
ehsrge  of  the  duties  of  Christianity.     Believe, 
end  forgive  me  I — you  are  the  people  who  lower 
religHxi  in  the  eyes  of  its  enemies.    The  open- 
ly pro&n0,  the  avowed  enemies  to  God  and 
goodoesa,  serve  to  confirm  the  truths  they  mean 
to  <^po8e,  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  they  deny, 
and  to  accomplish  the  very  prediction  they  affect 
to  disbelieve.    But  you,  like  an  inadequate  and 
^thksa  prop,  overturn  the  edifice  which  you 
pretend  to  support.^ — When  an  acute  and  keen- 
eyed  infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule 
(»'  which  yon  profess  to  walk,  he  finds  so  little 
uaiogy  between  them,  the  copy  is  so  unlike  the 
p&tLern,  that  this  inconsistency  of  year's  is  the 
pass  through  which  his  most  dangerous  attack 
15  made.    And  I  must  confess,  that,  of  all  the 
argumeats,  which  tlie  malignant  industry  of  in- 
fidelity has  been  able  to  muster,  the  negligent 
ecnduct  of  professing  Christians  seems  to  mo  to 
be  the  only  one  which  is  really  capable  of  stag- 
gering a  man  of  sense. — He  hears  of  a  spiritual 
ii»i  Klf^denylng  religion ;  he  reads  the  beati- 
tades ;  he  observes  that  the  grand  artillery  of 
tlie  gospel  is  planted  against  pride  and  sensu- 
ility.    He  then  turns  to  the  transcript  of  this 
peHect  original ;  to  the  lives  which  pretend  to 
in;  fashioned  by  it.    There  he  sees,  with  tri- 
a-iiphant  derision  that  pride,  self-love,  luxury, 
■ei^mfficiency,  unbounded    personal  expense, 
aad  an  inordinate  appetite  for  pleasure,  are  re- 
pctahle  vices  in  the  eyes  of  man^  of  those  who 
^knowledge  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
He  weighs  that  meekness  to  which  a  blessing 
a  promised,  with  that  arrogance  which  is  too 
yimtaon  to  be  very  dishonourable.     He  com- 
pares that  non-oonformity  to  the  world,  which 
lae  Bibie  makes  the  criterion  of  a  believer,  with 
tibat  race  for  amusement  which  is  not  consider- 
ed MB  disreputable  in  a  Christian.    He  opposes 
t^  aelf-denying  and  lowly  character  of  the  An- 
taor  of  our  fidth  with  the  sensual  practices  of 
bjs  i<dlowers.    He  finds  little  resemblance  be- 
the  restraints  prescribed,  and  the  gratifi- 
mdulged  in.    What  conclusions  must  a 
^ecolative  reasoning  sceptic  draw  from  such 
nesnimes  ?    Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  phrases 
tt  *'  a  broken  spirit,*  a  *  contrite  heart,'  ^poverty 
iispiriU'  *  refraining  the  soul,'  •  keeping  it  low,' 
lad  *  casting  down  high  imaginations,'  should 
ae  to  the  unbeliever  *  ibolishness,'  when  such 
bafniiaafting  doctrines  are  a '  stumbling  block'  to 
yrofeasittg  Christians ;  to  Christians  who  cannot 
Voc^L  S 


cordially  relish  a  religion  which  professedly 
tells  them  it  was  sent  to  stain  the  pride  of  ha 
man  glory,  and  *  to  exclude  boasting  7* 

But  though  the  passive  and  self-denying  vir- 
tues are  not  high  in  the  esteem  of  mere  good 
sort  of  people,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  the  evan 
gelical  virtues.  The  world  extols  brilliant  ac- 
tions ;  the  Gospel  enjoins  good  habits  and  right 
motives:  it  seldom  inculcates  those  splendid 
deeds  which  make  heroes,  or  teaches  those  lofty 
sentiments  which  constitute  philosophers ;  but 
it  enjoins  the  harder  task  of  renouncing  self,  of 
living  uncorrupted  in  the  world,  of  subduing 
besetting  sins,  and  of  <  not  thinking  of  ourselves 
more  highly  than  we  onght'  The  aequisitum 
of  glory  was  the  precept  of  other  relip;ions,  the 
contempt  of  it  is  the  perfection  of  Christianity. 

Let  us  then  be  consistent,  and  we  shall  never 
be  contemptible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  ene- 
mies. Let  not  the  unbeliever  say  that  we  have 
one  set  of  opinions  for  our  theory,  and  another 
for  our  practice,  that  to  the  vulgar 

We  show  the  rough  and  thorny  wa^  to  heav*n. 
While  we  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread. 

Would  it  not  become  the  character  of  a  man 
of  sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  most  une* 
qui  vocal  proof|  to  choose  some  rule  and  abide  by 
it?  An  extempore  Christian  is  a  ridiculous 
character.  Fixed  principles,  if  they  be  really 
principles  of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  opinions 
of  the  understanding,  will  be  followed  by  a  cdtau 
sistent  course  of  action ;  while  indecision  of 
spirit  will  produce  instability  of  conduct  If 
there  be  a  model  which  we  profess  to  admire, 
let  us  square  our  lives  by  it.  If  either  the  Ko- 
ran of  Mahomet,  or  the  Revelations  of  Zoroaster, 
be  a  perfect  guide,  let  us  follow  one  of  them.  If 
either  Epicurus,  Zeno,  or  Confucius,  be  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  our  veneration  and  respect,  let 
us  avowedly  fashion  our  conduct  by  the  dictates 
of  their  philosophy ;  and  then,  though  we  may 
be  wrong,  we  shall  not  be  absurd ;  we  may  be 
erroneous,  but  wc  shall  not  be  inconsistent ;  but 
if  the  Bible  be  in  truth  the  word  of  God,  as  we 
profess  to  believe,  we  need  look  no  farther  for  a 
consummate  pattern.  *  If  the  Lord  be  God,  let 
us  follow  Him.'  If  Christ  be  a  sacrifice  for  sin ; 
let  Him  be  also  to  us  the  example  of  an  holy 
life. 

But  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begins  to 
brighten.  I  indulge  myself  in  moments  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  delightful  vision,  that 
things  are  beginning  gradually  to  lead  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  that  *  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of 
our  God  and  of  his  Christ.*  I  take  encourage- 
ment that  tliat  glorious  prophecy,  that  *  of  the 
increase  of  his  government  there  shall  be  no 
end,'  seems  to  be  gradually  accomplishing  ;  and 
in  no  instance  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  noble 
attempt  about  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  African  slave-trade.*  For  what  event  can 
human  wisdom  foresee  more  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  '  give  the  Son  the  heathen  for  his  in- 
heritance, and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession,*  than  the  success  of  such  an 

•  This  interestinf  qaestion  was  then  Iwcinatiif  to  fee 
agitated  in  parliament 
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enterprise  n-hich  yiMl  restore  the  lustre  of  the 
British  name,  and  cut  off  at  a  single  stroke  as 
large  and  disgraceful  a  portion  of  national  guilt 
as  ever  impaired  the  virtue  or  dishonoored  the 
councils  of  a  Christian  country. 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  be  at  work.  A  catho- 
lic temper  is  diffusing  itself  among  all  sects  and 
parties :  an  enlightened  candour,  and  a  liberal 
toleration,  were  never  more  prevalent;  good  men 
combat  each  others  opiniona  with  less  rancour, 
and  better  manners;*  they  hate  each  other 
less  for  those  points  in  which  they  disagree, 
and  love  each  other  more  ibr  thoee  pointe  in 
which  they  join  issue  than  they  formerly  did. 
We  have  many  public  encoora^mente ;  we  have 
a  pious  king;  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister; 
very  many  respecteble,  and  not  a  few  serious 
clergy.  Their  number  I  am  willing  to  hope  is 
daily  increasiqg.  Among  these  some  of  the 
first  in  dignity  are  the  most  exemplary  in  con- 
duct. An  increasing  desire  to  instruct  the  poor, 
to  inform  the  ignorant,  and  to  reclaim  the  vi. 
cious,  is  sprelidin^  among  us.  The  late  royal 
proclamation  affords  an  honourable  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lends  nerves  and  si- 
news to  the  otherwise  feeble  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals, by  enforcing  laws  wisely  planned, 
but  hitherto  feebly  executed.  In  short,  there  is  a 
good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and  more  become 
*  that  happy  people  who  have  the  Lord  fi>r  their 
God  :*  that  as  prosperity  is  already  within  our 
walls,  peace  and  virtue  may  abidein  our  dwellings. 

But  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  af^r  partial 
and  subordinate  amendment  Reformation  must 
begin  with  the  GRE.iT,  or  it  will  never  be  effec- 
tual. Their  example  is  the  fountoin  whence 
tlie  vulgar  draw  their  habito,  actions,  and  cha- 
racters.  To  expect  to  reform  the  poor  while 
t>ie  opulent  are  corrupt  is  to  throw  odours  into 
the  stream  while  the  springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  great  will  not, 
from  a  liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from  a 
christian  spirit  of  fearing  God,  abstain  from  those 
offences,  for  which  the  poor  are  to  suffer  fines 
and  iinprisonmente,  eftectual  good  cannot  be 
done.  It  will  signify  little  to  lay  penalties  on 
the  horses  of  the  drover,  or  the  wagon  of  the 
husbandman,  while  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
great  roll  with  incessant  motion ;  and  while  the 
sacred  day  on  which  the  sons  of  industry  are 
commanded  by  royal  proclamation  to  desist  fixim 
travelling,  is  for  that  very  reason  selected  for 

*  This  was  written  before  the  Fteneh  revolution  1 1 


the  journeys  of  the  great,  and  preferred  becansa 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fewer  interruptions 
But  will  it  not  strike  every  well-meaning  Bon 
day  traveller  with  a  generous  remorse,  when  he 
reflccte  that  he  owes  the  accommodation  of  an 
unobstructed  road  to  the  very  obedience  which 
is  paid  by  others  to  that  divine  and  human  law 
which  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  violating  7 

Will  not  the  common  people  think  it  a  little 
inequiteble  that  they  are  abridged  of  the  diver 
sions  of  the  public  house  and  the  gaming  yard 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  they  shall  hear  that 
many  houses  of  the  first  nobility  are  on  that 
evenmg  crowded  with  company,  and  such 
amusemente  carried  on  as  are  prohibited  by  hiu 
man  laws  even  on  common  days  ?  As  imitotion, 
and  a  desire  of  being  in  the  fashion,  gorern  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  will  not  think  reformation  reputeble,  while 
they  see  it  recommended  only,  and  not  praetited^ 
by  their  superiors.  A  precept  counteracted  by 
an  example,  is  worse  than  fruitless ;  it  is  ridicu- 
bus ;  and  the  common  people  will  be  tempted  to 
set  an  inferior  value  on  goodness,  when  thej 
find  it  is  only  expected  from  the  lower  ranks. 
They  cannot  surely  but  smile  at  the  disinterest* 
edness  of  their  superiors,  who,  while  they  seem 
anxiously  concerned  to  save  others,  are  so  little 
solicitous  about  their  own  stete.  The  ambitions 
vulgar  will  hardly  relish  a  salvation  which  is 
only  intended  for  plebians ;  nor  will  they  be  apt 
to  entertain  very  exalted  notibns  of  that  pro 
mised  future  reward,  the  road  to  which  they 
perceive  their  betters  are  so  much  more  earnest 
to  point  out  to  Mem,  than  to  walk  in  themselves. 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penalties 
that  Christianity  first  made  ite  way  into  the 
world  :  the  divine  truths  it  inculcated  received 
irresistible  confirmation  from  the  uvss,  prac- 
TICKS,  and  examples  of  ite  venerable  professors. 
These  were  arguments  which  no  popular  pre. 
judice  could  resist,  no  Jewish  logic  refute,  and 
no  Pagan  persecution  discredit.  Had  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  only  praised  and  promulgated 
the  most  perfect  religion  the  world  ever  saw,  it 
would  have  produced  but  very  slender  effects  on 
the  faith  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  asto- 
nishing consequences  which  fellowed  the  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  would  never  have  been 
produced,  if  the  jealous  and  inqusitive  eye  of 
malice  could  have  detected  that  the  doctriicss 
the  Christians  recommended  had  not  been  illus- 
trated by  the  uvxs  they  led. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


The  pubhc  favour  having  already  brought 
this  little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  author 
has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular  ob- 
)ections  that  have  been  made  to  it.  Since  the 
preceding  sheets  were  printed  off",  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  very  respecteble  persons  who 
have  honoured  this  slight  performance  with  their 
notice,  that  it  inculcates  a  too  rigid  austerity, 
and  carries  the  point  of  observing  Sunday  much 
too  for ;  that  it  tekes  away  all  the  usual  occu- 
patioQs  of  the  day,  without  substituting  any 
others  in  their  stead ;  and  that  it  only  pulls  down 


I  a  wrong  system,  without  so  much  as  attempting 
'  to  build  up  a  right  one.  To  these  observations 
the  author  begs  leave  to  reply,  that  whilst  ani* 
madverting  on  error,  the  insisting  on  obvious 
duty  vras  purposely  omitted.  To  ten  people  what 
they  already  know  to  be  right,  was  less  the  in- 
tention of  this  address,  than  to  observe  upon 
practices  which  long  habit  had  prevented  them 
from  perceiving  to  be  wrong.  Sensible  and  well- 
meaning  persons  can  har<fly  be  at  a  loss  on  a 
subiect  which  has  exhausted  praeept  and  wea* 
Tied  exhortation.    To  have  expatiated  on   it 
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vonld  only  htcwe  beer,  io  repeat  what  is  already 
faiowii  and  acknowledge  to  be  right,  eyen  by 
Ibosawlioin  the  hurry  of  engagements  will  not 
allow  to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that  they 
may  run  the  race  of  pleasure  with  more  alacrity 
on  the  oCher  six.  Bat  probably  it  is  not  the  do- 
ties,  but  the  amnsements  appropriated  to  the  day 
about  which  the  inquiry  b  made.  It  will,  per. 
bips,  be  found,  that  the  internals  of  a  Sunday 
regularly  devoted  to  all  its*  reasonable  and  ob> 
fious  employments,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  very 
tedious,  but  that  they  might  be  easily  and  plea- 
■Btly  filled  up  by  cheerful,  innocent,  and  in- 
itructiTe  oMrrersation.  Human  delights  would 
be  very  cireamscribed  indeed,  if  the  practices 
here  nolieed  as  erroneous,  included  the  whole 
arcle  of  enjoyments.  In  addition  to  the  appro> 
priata  pfessures  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the 
pteasama  of  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  of  be- 
oeScenee,  to  be  estimated  as  nothing  ? 

lliere  will  not  be  found,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a  pe. 
rosal,  who  has  not  been  repeatedly  told,  with  an 
air  of  imposing^  mvity,  by  those  who  produce 
ends  oo  a  Sunday  evening,  that  it  is  better  to 
fkf  ikon  te  talk  scatuial^— Before  this  pithy 
anom  was  invented,  it  was  not  perhaps  suspect- 
ed that  Sunday  gaming  would  ever  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  m  &vour  of  morals.  Without 
entering  into  the  comparative  excellence  of  these 
two  oeeopations,  or  presuming  to  determine 
wUch  bats  a  claim  to  pre-emmence  of  piety, 
may  we  not  venture  to  be  thankful  that  these 
alternatives  do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
rtoek  of  human  resource ;  but  that  something 
will  itiil  be  left  to  occupy  and  to  interest  thos' 
who  adopt  neither  the  one  nbr  the  other  7 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenM  of  Ufe 
are  perpetoally  complaining  that  an  extensive 
acquaintance,  and  the  necessity  of  being  con- 
ataatly  engu;ed  in  largo  circles  and  mixed  as- 
semblies, liDaves  them  little  leisure  for  family 
enjoyment,  select  eonversation,  and  domestic 
delights.  Others,  with  no  less  earnestness,  la- 
ment that  the  hurry  of  public  stations,  and  the 
necessary  demands  of  active  life,  allow  them  no 
time  fix-  any  but  fnvolous  reading.  Now  the 
lecnireBce  m  one  Sunday  in  every  week  seems 
to  hold  out  an  inviting  remedy  mr  both  these 
evilsL    The  sweet  and  delightful  pleasures  of 


family  society  might  then  be  miintermptadly 
enjoyed,  by  the  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and 
idle  visiters,  who  do  not  come  to  see  their  friends 
but  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  Persons  of  fashion 
living  in  the  same  house,  and  connected  by  the 
closest  ties,  whom  business  and  iJeasure  keep  a 
sunder  during  the  greatest  part  or  the  week,  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  little  time 
together,  and  m  cultivating  that  friendship  for 
each  other,  that  afiection  for  their  ehildren,  and 
that  intercourse  with  their  Maker,  to  which  the 
present  manners  are  not  tery  favourable.  To 
the  other  set  of  oomplainers,  those  who  can  find 
no  time  to  read,  this  intervail  naturally  presents 
itself;  and  it  so  happens,  that  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  the  world  ever  saw,  have,  not 
unfrequently,  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  sub- 
jects peculiarly  suited  to  this  day ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  didactic  form  of  sermons,  which 
men  en  the  world  affect  to  disdain,  but  in  every 
alluring  shape  which  human  ingenuity  could 
assume.  It  can  be  fortunately  proiduced  among 
a  thousand  other  instances,  that  the  deepest 
metaphysician,*  the  greatest  astronomer,  the 
sublimest  poet,  the  acutest  reasoner,  the  politest 
writer,  the  most  consummate  philosopher,  and 
the  profoundest  investigator  of  nature,  which 
this,  or  perhaps  any  country  has  pro(hiced,  have 
all  written  on  such  subjects  as  are  analogous  to 
the  business  of  the  Lord's  day.  Such  authors 
as  these,  even  wits,  phUosophers,  and  men  of 
the  world,  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  not 
bigotry  to  read,  nor  enthusiasm  to  commend. 
Of  this  itfustrious  group*  only  one  was  a  clergy 
mtLD,  which  to  a  certain  olass  of  readme  will  be 
0  strung  recommendation ;  tftough  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  the  fastidiousness  of  modern  taste 
should  undervalue  the  learned  and  pious  labours 
of  divines,  only  because  they  are  frofeenonah — 
In  every  other  function,  a  man*s  compositions 
are  not  the  less  esteemed  because  they  peculi- 
arly  belong  to  his  more  immediate  business. 
Blackstone's  opinions  in  jurisprudence  are  in 
high  reputation,  though  he  was  a  lawyer ;  Sy. 
denham  is  still  consulted  as  oracular  in  fevers, 
in  spite  of  his  having  been  a  physician ;  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Cfisar  are  of  established  au- 
thority in  military  operations,  notwithstandiniir 
he  was  a  soldier. 

*  Locke.  Newton,  Sfilton,  Butler,  AdJlson,  Ba«4«, 
Boyle. 


AN  ESTIMATE 


OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

ThM«  was  never  found  in  any  age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or  religion,  or  law* 
'  diseiplnie,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the  Christian  faith.— Iiora  Bacon. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tsc  general  dosira  of  these  pages  is  to  offer 
some  cursory  remarks,  on  the  present  state  of 
reiigaon  among  a  great  part  of  the  polite  and  the 
fittuonable ;  not  only  among  that  description  of 
pevsoDS  who,  whether  firom  disbelief  or  whatever 
jCfaer  eanse,  avowedly  negh)ct  the  duties  of 


Christianity ;  but  among  that  more  decent  olass 
siso,  ^ho,  while  they  acknowledge  their  belief  of 
its  truth  by  a  public  profession,  and  are  not  inat- 
tentive to  any  of  its  finrms,  yet  exhibit  little  of 
its  spirit  in  their  general  temper  and  conduct 
It  is  designed  to  show  that  Chri:«tianity,  like  its 
Divine  Author,  is  not  only  denied  by  uose  who 
in  so  many  words  disown  their  submissioB  tc 
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iti  authorityi  but  is  b^rayed  by  the  atill  more 
treacherous  disciple,  even  while  he  cries,  Hail, 
Master  ! 

For  this  visible  declension  of  piety  various 
reasons  have  been  assijrned,  some  of  which  how- 
ever do  not  seem  fully  adequate  to  the  effects 
ascribed  to  them.  The  author  of  a  late  popular 
pamphlet*  has  accounted  for  the  increased  pro- 
fligacy of  the  eommon  people, .  by  ascribing  it, 
very  justly,  to  the  increased  dissoluteness  of 
their  superiors.  And  who  will  deny  what  he 
farther  affirms — ^that  the  general  conduct  of  high 
and  low  receives  a  deep  tincture  of  depravity 
from  the  growing  neglect  of  public  worship  7 
So  far  I  most  cordiidly  agree  with  the  noble 
author.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
the  disuse  of  public  worship  is  naturally  follow- 
ed by  a  neglect  of  all  religious  duties.  Energies, 
which  are  not  called  out  into  action,  almost  ne- 
cessarily die  in  the  mind.  The  soul,  no  less 
than  the  body,  requires  its  stated  repairs,  and 
regular  renovations.  And  from  the  sluggish 
and  procrastinidinff  spirit  of  man,  that  religious 
duty  to  which  no  fixed  time  is  assigned,  is  sel- 
dom, it  is  to  be  feared,  performed  at  ali.t 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  tioble  author,  that  the  too 
common  desertion  of  pirsons  of  rank  from  the 
service  of  the  establishment  is  occasioned  in 
general,  as  he  intimates,  by  Uteir  disapprobation 
of  the  Liturgy ;  as  it  may  more  probably  be  sup- 
posed,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  i\%Qm  are  de- 
terred from  going  to  church  by  moUveb  widely 
removed  from  speculative  objections  and  con- 
scientious scruples. 

It  would  be  quittf  foreign  to  my  present  pm. 
pose  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  superior 
utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  public  worship. 
Most  sincerely  attached  to  the  establishment 
myself,  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from 
prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed  and  settled  convic- 
tion. I  regard  its  institution  with  a  veneration 
at  once  affectionate  and  rational.  Never  need  a 
Christian,  except  when  his  own  heart  is  strange- 
ly indisposed,  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  its  or- 
dinances, and  he  ma^  bless  the  overruling  pro- 
vidence of  God,  that,  in  this  instance,  the  natural 
variableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  opinion 
b,  as  it  were  fixed*  and  settled,  and  hedged  in, 
by  a  stated  service  so  pure,  so  evangelical,  and 
which  is  enriched  by  such  a  large  mfusion  of 
sacred  Scripture. 

If  so  many  among  us  contemn  the  service  as 
having  been,  individually,  to  us  fruitless  and  un- 
profitable, let  us  inquire  whether  the  blessing 
may  not  be  withheld  because  we  are  not  fervent 
in  asking  it.  If  we  do  not  find  a  suitable  hu- 
miliation in  the  Confession,  a  becoming  earnest- 
ness in  the  Petitions,  s,  congenial  joy  in  the 
AdoraHoji,  a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the 
Thanksgivings,  it  is  because  our  hearts  do  not 
accompany  our  words ;  it  is  because  we  rest  in 
'  tlie  fjrm  of  godliness,*  and  are  contented  tore- 
main  destitute  of  iu  '  power.*  If  we  are  not 
duly  interested  when  the  select  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture  are  read  to  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as 

*  Hints  to  an  AasociatioL  for  preyentins  Vice  and  In- 
noraUty.  written  by  a  nobleman  of  the  mgheat  rank. 

i  Ob  this  subject  toe  Dr.  Johnson*!  Lift  of  Milton. 


*  new  born  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  tb« 
word,  that  we  may  grow  thereby.' 

Perhaps  there  haiT  not  been  since  the  aoe  of 
the  Apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  in  which  the 
public  worship  was  so  solemn  and  so  cheerful ; 
so  simple,  yet  so  sublime ;  so  full  of  fervour,  at 
the  same  time  so  firee  from  enthusiasm ;  so  rich 
in  the  gold  of  Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  asto 
nishingly  exempt  from  its  dross.  That  it  has 
imperfections  we  do  not  deny,  but  what  are  they 
compared  with  its  general  excellence  7  They 
are  as  the  spots  on  the  sun*s  disk,  which  a  sharp 
observer  may  detect,  but  which  neither  diminish 
the  warmth,  nor  obscure  the  brightness. 

But  if  those  imperfections  which  are  insepa- 
rable from  all  human  institutions,  are  to  be  al- 
leged as  reasons  for  abstaining  to  attend  on  the 
service  of  the  established  church,  we  most  on 
the  same  principle,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds 
abstain  from  all  public  worship  whatever ;  anc 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking  are  very  consistent 
in  this  matter. 

But  the  difference  of  opinion  here  intimated 
is  not  so  much  about  the  Liturgy  itself^  as  the 
imaginary  efibcts  attributed  to  it  in  thinning  the 
pews  of  our  people  of  fashion.  The  slightest 
degree  of  observation  serves  to  contradict  tlii£ 
assertion.  Those,  however,  who,  with  the  noble 
author,  maintain  the  other  opinion,  may  satisfy 
their  doubts  by  inquiring,  whether  the  regular 
and  systematic  absentees  from  church  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  thinking,  the  reading 
the  speculative,  and  the  scrupulous  part  of  man- 
kind. 

.  Even  the  most  negligent  attendant  on  public 
worship  must  know,  that  the  obnoxious  creed, 
to  Vrhose  malignant*  potency  this  general  deser- 
tion h  ascribed,  by  the  noble  author,  is  never 
read  above  three  or  four  Sundays  in  the  year ; 
and  even  allowing  the  validity  of  the  objections 
brought  against  it,  that  does  not  seem  a  very ' 
adequate  reason  for  b&iushing  the  most  sera- 
pulous  and  tender  consciences  from  church  on 
the  remaining  eight-and-forty  Sundays  of  the 
calender.  . 

Besides,  there  is  one  test  which  b  absolutely 
unequivocal :  this  creed  is  never  read  at  all  ir. 
the  aflemoon,  any  more  than  the  Litany,  that 
other  gteat  source  of  ofience  and  supposed  dc 
sortion ;  and  yet  with  all  these  multiplied  rea- 
sons for  their  attendance  do  we  see  the  con- 
scientious crowds  of  the  high  bom,  who  abstain 
from  the  morning  service  through  their  repug- 
nance  to  sobscril^  to  the  dogmas  of  Athanasius, 
or  the  more  orthodox  clauses  of  the  morning 
Litany,  do  we  see  them,  I  say,  flocking  to  the 
evening  service,  impatient  for  the  exercise  of 
that  devotion  which  had  *  been  obstructed  by 
these  two  objectionable  portions  of  the  L.i. 
turgy  7  Do  we  see  them  eager  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  morning  absence,  and  zealous  to 
vindicate  their  piety  by  assiduously  attending 
when  the  reprobated  portions  are  omitted  7  ^ 
far  from  it,  is  it  not  pretty  evident  that  the 
general  quarrel  (with  some  fbw  exceptions)  of 
those  who  habitually  absent  themselves  from 
public  worship,  is  not  with  the  Creed,  bat  tha 
commardmenU?  With  such,  to  reform  tlie 
Prayer-book  would  go  but  a  little  wav«  unless 
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the  new  Testament  could  be  also  abridged.  Cut, 
aad  pare,  and  prone  the  service  of  the  church 
ever  ao  much,  still  Christianity  itself  will  be 
ioaiMi  fall  of  formidable  objections.  Should  the 
church  even  gire  up  her  abstruse  creeds,  it 
woold  avail  but  little,  unless  the  Bible  would 
ilso  expunge  those  rigorous  laws  which  not  only 
prohibit  sinful  actions,  but  corrupt  inclinations. 
And  to  apeak  honestly,  I  do  not  see  how  such 
perscKis  as  habitually  infringe  the  laws  of  virtue 
and  sobriety,  and  who  are  yet  men  of  acute  sa- 
gacity^  accustomed  on  other  subjects  to  a  con- 
sistent train  of  reasoning ;  who  see  consequen- 
ces in  tbeir  causes ;  who  behold  practical  self- 
denial  necessarily  involved  in  the  sincere  ha- 
tiit  of  religious  observances — I  do  not  see 
how,  with  respect  to  such  men,  any  doctrines 
reformed,  any  redundancies  lopped,  any  obscuri- 
ties brig-htened,  could  effect  the  object  of  this 
author's  yery  benevolent  and  Christian  wish. 

Religious  duties  are  often  neglected  upon 
more  consistent  grounds  than  the  friends  of  Re- 
figion  are  willing  to  allow.  They  are  oflen  dis- 
cmtinued,  not  as  repugnant  to  the  understanding, 
Oct  as  repulsive  to  the  judgment,  but  as  hostile 
to  a  licentious  life.  And  when  a  prudent  man, 
after  having  entered  into  a  solemn  convention, 
finds  that  he  is  living  in  a  constant  breach  of 
every  article  of  the  treaty  he  has  engaged  to 
observe,  one  cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting 
out  of  the  hearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which 
he  knows  is  planted  against  him,  and  against 
every  one  who  lives  in  the  allowed  infraction 
of  the  covenant  into  which  every  Christian  has 
eatered. 

For  a  man  of  sense  who  should  acknowledge 
tiie  truth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find  himself 
bilged  to  submit  to  the  force  of  the  precept 
It  it  not  easy  to  be  a  comfortable  sinner,  with- 
out trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 
And  as  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  wish,  the 
next  expedient  is  to  shun  the  recollection  of  that 
beliefj  and  to  forget  that  of  whiclwwe  cannot  be 
ignonuiL  The  smallest  remains  of  faith  would 
embitter  a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequent- 
ly reminded  of  the  articles  of  that  faith  would 
&tarb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all  q^- 
aervances.  While  to  him  who  retains  any  im- 
pression of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festivals  of 
uttemperance  will  be  converted  into  the  terrify- 
ii^gfeast  of  Damocles. 

That  many  a  respectable  non-conformist  is 
kept  out  of  the  pale  of  the  establishment  by  some 
of  the  causes  noticed  by  the  noble  author,  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  a  matter  of  regret  it  is. 
Bat  these,  however,  are  often  sober  thinkers, 
•erioos  inquirers,  conscientious  reasoners,  whose 
object  we  may  charitably  believe  is  truth,  how- 
ever they  may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature :  but 
that  the  same  objections  banish  the  great  and 
the  gay,  is  not  equally  evident  Thanks  to  the 
indcHenoe  and  indifference  of  the  times,  it  is  not 
dogmas  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract  reason- 
ings, or  puzzling  propositions,  it  is  not  perplexed 
argument,  or  intricate  metaphysics,  which  can 
BOW  disincline  from  Christianity ;  so  far  from 
it  they  cannot  even  allure  to  unbelief.  Infidelitv 
itself  with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
•elnshness  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  favour, 
'/  it  appear  in  the  grave  and  scholastic  form  of 


speculation,  argument,  or  philosophical  dedue* 
tion  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on  the  shelf^  as 
the  volumes  of  its  most  able  antagonist;  and  the 
cobwebs  are  almost  as  seldom  brushed  from 
Hobbes  as  from  Hooker.  No :  prudent  scepti. 
cism  hath  wisely  studied  the  temper  of  the 
times,  and  skilfully  felt  the  pulse  of  this  relaxed, 
and  indolent,  and  selfish  age.  It  prudently  ac. 
commodated  itself  to  the  reigning  character, 
when  it  adopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasoning, 
and  preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argnnmiL  It  die- 
creetly  judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  gtaa  prose- 
lytes, it  must  show  itself  under  the  bewitching 
form  of  a  profane  bon-mot;  mast  be  interwoven  in 
the  texture  of  some  amusing  history,  written  with 
the  levity  of  a  romance,  and  the  point  and  glitter 
of  an  epigram :  it  must  embellish  the  ample 
margin  with  some  offensive  anecdote  or  impure 
allusion,  and  decorate  impiety  with  every  loose 
and  meretricious  ornament  which  a  corrupt 
imagination  can  invent  It  must  break  up  the 
old  flimsy  system  into  little  mischievous  apho 
risms,  ready*  for  practical  purposes :  it  must  di- 
vide the  rope  of  sand  into  Uttle  portable  parcels, 
which  the  shallowest  wit  can  comprehend,  and 
the  shortest  memory  carry  away. 

Philosophy  therefore  (as  Unbelief  by  a  patent 
of  its  own  creation,  has  been  pleased  to  call  it- 
self) will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to  the 
present  age  as  its  primitive  apostles  intended, 
since  it  requires  time,  application*  and  patienoa 
to  peruse  the  reasoning  veterans  of  the  sceptic 
school :  and  these  are  talents  not  now  very  se- 
verely devoted  to  study  of  any  sort,  by  those 
who  give  the  law  to  fashion ;  especially  since, 
as  it  was  hinted  above,  the  same  princi{)les  may 
be  acquired  on  cheaper  terms,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  philosophers  obtained  without  the 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  severities  of  study ; 
since  the  industry  of  our  literary  chemists  has 
extracted  the  spirit  from  the  gross  substance  of 
the  old  unvendible  poison,  and  exhibited  it  in  the 
volatile  essence  of  a  few  sprightly  sayings. 

If  therefore  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a 
frivolous  and  relaxing  dissipation  has  infected 
our  very  studies,  Infidelity  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, even  on  such  subjects  as  are  congenial  to 
its  affections,  and  promotive  of  its  object ;  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  tnat  Christianity  will  be  more 
engaging,  either  as  an  object  of  speculation,  or 
as  a  rule  of  praetiee ;  since  it  demands  a  still 
stronger  exertion  of  those  energies  which  the 
gay  world  is  not  at  the  pains  to  exercise,  even 
on  the  side  they  approve.  For  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  require  attention  to  be  comprehend- 
ed, no  less  than  its  doctrines  require  humility 
to  be  received,  and  its  precepts  self-denial  to  be 
obeyed. 

Will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounce, 
that  the  leading  mischief,  not  which  thins  our 
churches  (ibr  that  is  not  the  evil  I  propose  to 
consider)  but  which  pervades  our  whole  charac- 
ter, and  gives  the  colour  to  our  general  conduct, 
is  praetieal  irrdigion  ?  an  irreligion  not  so  much 
opposed  to  a  speculative  faith,  not  so  much  in 
hostility  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to 
that  spirit,  temper,  and  behaviour  which  Chris- 
tianity inculcates. 
l>n  this  practical  irreligion  it  is  proposed  to 
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offsr  a  few  hints.  After  attemptinfir  to  thow, 
bj  a  comparison  with  the  relig^ion  of  the  great 
in  preceding  ages,  that  there  is  a  visible  decline 
of  piety  among  the  higher  ranks — that  even 
those  more  liberal  spirits  who  neglect  not  many 
of  the  great  duties  of  benevolence,  yet  hold  the 
severer  obligations  of  piety  in  no  esteem — I 
shall  proceed,  though  perhaps  with  too  little 
method  to  remai  k  on  the  notorious  effecU  of  the 
decay  of  this  religious  principle,  as  it  corrupts 
our  mode  of  education,  infects  domestic  conduct, 
spreads  the  contagion  downwards  among  ser- 
vants and  inferiors,  and  influences  our  general 
manners,  habits,  and  conversation. 

But  what  it  is  here  proposed  principally  to  in- 
sist on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  principle 
is  almost  equally  fatal  as  to  all  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  genuine  piety,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
open  contempt,  and  defiance  of  all  sacred  insti- 
tutions, or  under  the  more  decent  veil  of  exter- 
nal observances,  unsupported  by  such  a  conduct 
as  is  analogous  to  the  christian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  third 
class  of  fashionable  characters,  who  profess  to 
acknowledge  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system 
of  morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority: 
and  conclude  with  some  slight  animadversions 
on  the  opinion  which  these  modish  Christians 
maintain,  that  morality  is  the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  manners 
and  principles  act  reciprocally  on  each  other ; 
and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  and  effect  For  in- 
stance— ^tbe  increased  relaxation  of  morals  pro- 
duces the  increased  neglect  of  infusing  religious 
principle  in  the  education  of  youth ;  which  effect 
becomes,*in  its  turn,  a  cause,  and  in  due  time, 
when  that  cause  comes  to  operate,  helps  on  the 
decline  of  manners. 


CHAP.  I. 

Decline  of  Christianity  tihoton  by  a  comparative 
view  of  the  religion  of  the  great  in  preceding 
ogee. 

If  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract  be 
allowed,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  present  in 
no  very  flourishing  state  among  those  whose  ex- 
ample,  from  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  guides  and  governs  the  rest  of  mankind, 
it  will  not  be  deni^  by  those  who  are  ever  so 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  country,  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Those  who  make  a  fair  comparison  must 
allow,  that  however  the  present  age  may  be  im- 
proved in  other  important  and  viduable  advan- 
tages, yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  re- 
maining smong  the  great  and  the  powerful  of 
tha».  *  righteousness  which  exalteth  a  nation.* — 
They  must  confess  that  there  has  been  a  moral 
Tfwnution  in  the  national  manners  and  princi- 
ples, very  little  analogous  to  that  great  pkitieid 
one  which  we  hear  so  much  and  so  justly  ex- 
tolled. That  our  public  virtues  bear  little  pro- 
portion to  our  public  blessings ;  and  that  our  re- 
figion  has  decreased  in  pretty  exact  proportion 
to  our  having  secured  the  means  of  enjoying  it. 

That  the  antipodes  to  wrong  are  hardly  ever 
fight,  was  very  strikingly  illustrated  about  the 


middle  of  the  last  century,  when  tlie  fiery  aii^ 
indiscreet  zeal  of  one  party  was  made  a  pretext 
for  the  profligate  impiety  of  the  other ;  who  to 
the  bad  principle  which  dictated  a  depraved 
conduct,  added  the  Bad  taste  of  bein^  proud  of 
it: — when  even  the  least  abandoned  were  ab^ 
surdly  apprehensive  that  an  appearance  of  de- 
cency might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  fana- 
ticism, a  charge  in  which  they  took  care  to 
involve  real  piety,  as  well  as  enthusiastic  pre- 
tence, till  it  became  the  general  fashion  to  avmd 
no  sin  but  hypocrisy ;  to  dread  no  imputation 
but  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of 
the  virtues  which  procure  a  good  reputation 
than  of  every  vice  which  ever  earned  a  bad  one 
Party  was  no  longer  confined  to  political  dio* 
tinctions,  but  became  &  put  of  morals,  and  wae 
carried  into  religion.    The  more  proflig-ate  of 
the  court  party  l&gan  to  connect  the  idea  of  de 
votion  with  that  of  republicanism ;  and  to  prove 
their  aversion  to  the  one,  though  they  oould 
never  cast  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
The  public  taste  became  debauched,  and  to  be 
licentious  in  principle,  was  thon?ht  by  many  to 
be  the  best  way  of  making  their  court  to  the 
restored  monarch,  and  of  proving  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  hypocritical  side.    And  Poenu  6y 
a  person  of  honour^  the  phrase  of  the  day  to  de- 
signate a  fashionable  author,  were  often  scan- 
dalous offences  against  modesty  and  virtue. 

It  was  not  till  piety  was  thus  unfortunately 
brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of  condition 
thought  it  made  their  sincerity,  their  abilities^ 
or  their  good  breeding  questionable,  to  appear 
openly  on  the  side  of  Religion.  A  strict  at- 
tachment to  piety  did  not  subtract  from  a  great 
reputation.  Men  were  not  thought  the  worst 
lawyers,  generals,  ministers,  legislators,  or  his- 
torians, for  believing,  and  even  defending,  the 
religion  of  their  country.  The  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  rash  but  heroic  Essex,  the 
politic  and  sagacious  Burleigh,  the  all-aooom- 
plished  Falkland,*  not  only  publicly  owned 
their  belief  in  Christianity,  but  even  wrote  some 
things  of  a  religious  nature.f  These  instances, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  adduced,  are 
not,  it  will  be  allowed,  selected  from  among  con- 
templative recluses,  grave  divines,  or  authors  by 
proibssion ;  but  from  the  busy,  the  active,  and 
the  illustrious;  from  public  characters,  fVom 
men  of  strong  passions,  beset  with  great  tempta- 
tions; distinguished  actors  on  the  stage  of  life  ; 
and  whose  respective  claims  to  the  tiUe  of  fine 
gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able  statesmen, 
have  never  been  called  in  question. 

What  would  the  Hales,  and  the  Clarendons, 
and  the  Somerset8,t  have  said,  had  they  been 
told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great  distance  when 
that  sacred  book,  for  which  they  thought  it  no 
derogation  from  their  wisdom  or  their  dignitv 
to  entertain  the  profoundest  reverence ;  the  book 
which  they  made  the  rule  of  their  feith,  the  ob 
jcct  of  their  most  serious  study,  and  the  founda 

•  Lord  Faulkland  assistod  the  great  ChiltifiKworth  in 
his  incomparable  work.  The  fieligion  of  a  Protestant. 

t  See  that  equally  elegant  and  authentic  work.  *  The 
Anecitote8  of  Royal  and  Voble  Aathors.* 

I  Thiii  consummate  statesman  was  not  only  remark- 
able for  a  strict  attendance  on  the  public  duties  of  reli- 
gion, but  for  maintaining  them  with  equal  exactness  ia 
his  fkmily,  at  a  period  too  when  religion  wiia  most  dis 
eoanteaanced. 
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tioo  of  Uwir  etennl  hope ;  that  this  book  woold 
we  d«y  be  of  little  more  aie  to  men  in  high 
jR^Kc  ttatione,  than  to  be  the  instrament  of  an 
oath  ;  and  that  the  sablimest  rites  of  the  chris- 
dan  religion  would  soon  be  Considered  as  little 
more  thui  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  place, 
or  the  legal  preliminary  to  an  office. 

This  indeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  free  in- 
qoiry  and  liberty  of  thinking :  but  it  is  the  pe- 
ealiar  character  of  the  present  afe,  that  its  mis- 
duels  often  assume  the  most  idiuring  forms; 
and  that  the  most  alarming  evils  not  only  look 
so  like  goodness  as  to  be  often  mistaken  for  it, 
but  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  so  much  real 
good,  as  often  to  disguise  though  never  to  coun- 
teract, their  malignity.  Under  the  beautiful 
mask  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  all  religious 
restraints  are  set  at  nought ;  and  some  of  the 
deadliest  wounds  have  been  aimed  at  Christi. 
anity,  in  works  written  in  avowed  vindica- 
tioo  of  the  moat  amiable  of  all  the  christian 
prindplee  !*  Even  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal 
lad  warm  philanthropy  is  secretly  sapping 
the  foondation  of  christian  morals,  because 
msay  of  its  champions  allow  themselves  to 
live  in  the  open  violation  of  the  severer  duties 
of  justice  and  sobriety,  while  they  are  contend- 
ing for  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. 

The  strong  and  generous  bias  in  favour  of 
omveml  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle  itself 
is,  has  engendered  a  dangerous  notion  that  all 
error  is  innocent.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this, 
or  to  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  the 
discriminating  features  of  the  Christian  religidh 
are  eveiy  day  growing  into  less  repute;  and 
it  is  become  the  fashion,  even  among  the  better 
sort,  to  evade,  to  lower,  or  to  generalize,  its  most 
distinguishing  peculiarities. 

There  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
kflin  his  own  religion,  that  an  apprehensive 
believer  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  woman  at 
tbe  sepulchre,  ^They  have  taken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  thev  have  laid 
kim.*  The  locality  of  Hell  and  the  existence 
of  an  Evil  Spirit  are  annihilated,  or  considered 
as  abstract  ideas.  When  they  are  alluded  to, 
it  is  pcriphrastlcally ;  or  they  are  discontinued 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  being  awful  and  ter- 
rible, tnit  they  ar^set  aside  as  topics  too  vulgar 
ht  the  polished,  too  liberal  for  the  learned,  and 
u  saVnuriag  too  much  of  credulity  for  the  en- 
%htened« 

While  we  glory  in  having  freed  ourselves 
from  the  trammels  of  human  authority,  are  we 
oot  turning  our  liberty  into  licentiousness,  and 
vantonly^  struggling  to  throw  off  the  Divine 
luthority  too?  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  glory 
of  the  human  mind,  while  it  is  confiued  within 
its  just  and  sober  limits ;  but  though  we  may 

*  See  partienlarly  Voluire  nir  la  Tolerance.  This  is 
a  eoonnon  artifice  of  that  ineidioas  author.  In  this  in- 
«UBoe  tie  bas  made  use  of  the  popularity  he  obtained  in 
ibs  ftnatical  tragedy  at  ThoulouM,  (the  murder  of  Ca- 
lais) to  discredit,  tboagh  in  the  most  guarded  manner 
CVwtianity  it«elf ;  degrading  martyrdoms,  denying  the 
tntJi  of  the  Pa«an  persecutions,  &c.  &c  And  by  mix- 
ing sonBe  troths  with  many  falsehoods,  by  assnming  an 
aauable  candour,  and  professing  to  serve  the  interest  of 
CQodneas,  be  treachpj'ously  contrives  to  leave  on  the 
iaxBd  of  the  unsuarded  reader  impressions  the  most  un. 
Ikmnorabls  to  Christianity, 


think  ourselves  accountable  for  tpimeiis  at  no 
earthly  tribunal,  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  thoughts  as  well  as  actions  are  amenable  at 
the  bai  of  God ;  and  though  we  may  rejoice  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Prooustes  is  so  far 
annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  having 
our  opinions  lopped  or  lengthened  till  they  are 
brouffht  to  fit  the  measure  of  human  caprice, 
yet  there  is  still  a  standard  by  which  not  only 
actions  are  weighed,  but  opinions  are  judged  ; 
and  every  sentiment  which  is  clearly  inconsis. 
tent  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  as  much 
as  throwing  off  his  dominion  as  the  breach  of 
any  of  his  moral  precepts.  This  cuts  up  by  the 
roots  that  popular  and  independent  phrase,  tliat 
*  thoughts  are  free,*  for  in  this  view  we  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  indulge  opinions  in  oppositior 
to  the  express  word  of  God,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  infringe  practically  on  his  commandments. 

There  is  then  surely  one  test  by  which  it  is 
no  mark  of  intolerance  to  iry  the  principles  of 
men,  namely,  the  Law  and  the  Testimony :  and 
on  applying  to  this  touchstone,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  lament,  that  while  a  more  generous  spirit 
governs  our  juds^ent,  a  purer  principle  does 
not  seem  to  reguTafe  our  lives.  Af ay  it  not  be 
said,  that  while  we  are  iustly  commended  for 
thinking  charitably  of  the  opinions  of  others 
we  seem,  in  return,  as  if  we  were  desirous  of 
furnishing  them  with  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  candour  by  the  laxity  of  principle 
in  which  we  indulge  ourselves  7  If  the  hearts  of 
men  were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other,  by  the 
bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they  could  not 
fail  of  bein^  united  to  God  also  by  one  common 
principle  of  piety.  And  christian  piety  fhrnishes 
the  only  certain  source  of  all  charitable  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  of  all  virtuous  conduct 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutary  precept  of 
judging  no  man^  it  is  the  fashion  to  exceed  our 
commission,  and  to  fimcy  every  body  to  be  in 
a  safe  state.  *  Judge  not'  is  the  precise  limit 
of  our  rule.  There  is  no  more  encouragement 
to  judge  falsely  on  the  side  of  worldly  candour, 
than  there  is  to  jud^e  harshly  on  the  side'  of 
Christian  charity.  In  forming  oor  notions  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  Bible  and  the  world, 
between  the  rule  and  the  practice.  Where 
these  60  not  agree  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
believers,*  at  least,  by  which  we  are  to  decide. 
But  we  never  act,  in  religious  concerns,  by  the 
same  rule  of  common  sense  and  equitable  judg. 
ment  which  governs  us  on  other  occasions.  In 
weighing  any  commodity,  its  weight  is  deter- 
mii^  by  some  generally  allowed  standard; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
the  standard  weight,  we  add  or  take  from  it : 
but  we  never  break,  or  clip,  or  reduce  the  weight 
to  suit  the  thing  we  are  weighing ;  becanse  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  bas  agreed  that 
the  one  shall  be  considered  as  the  standard  to 
ascertain  the  value  of  the  other.  But,  in  weigh- 
ing  our  principles  by  the  standard  of  the  C^- 
pel,  we  do  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing 
our  opinions  and  actions  to  the  balance  of  the 
sanctuary^  to  determine  and  rectify  their  com- 
parative deficiencies,  we  lower  and  reduce  the 
standard  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  till  we  have 
accommodated  them  to  our  own  purposes :  so 
that  instead  of  trying  others  and  ourselves  by 
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God^s  andiring  rule,  we  try  the  truth  of  God^s 
nil*  by  its  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  oar 
own  depraved  notions  and  corrupt  practices. 


CHAP.  II. 

Benevolence  allowed  to  he  the  reigning  virtue, 
but  not  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the  preeent 
age, — Benevolence  not  the  whole  of  Religion^ 
though  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features. 
Whether  Benevdence  proceeds  from  a  religious 
frincipUt  will  be  more  infallibly  knovm  oy  the 
general  disposition  of  time,  fortune,  and  the 
common  habits  of  life,  than  from  a  few  occa- 
sional  acts  of  bounty. 

To  all  the  remonstrance  and  invective  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  there  will  not  foil  to  be  op- 
posed that  which  we  hear  every  day  so  loudly 
insisted  on — the  decided  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent  age  in  other  and  better  respects.  It  will 
be  said,  that  even  those  who  neglect  the  outward 
forms  of  religion,  exhibit,  however,  the  best 

{iroofs  of  the  best  principles ;  that  the  unparal- 
eled  instances  of  charity  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinual witnesses ;  that  the  many  striking  acts 
of  public  bounty,  and  the  various  new  and  no- 
ble improvements  in  this  ehining  virtue,  justly 
entitle  the  present  age  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  Age  of  Benevolence. 

It  is  with  the  liveliest  joy  I  acknowledge  the 
delightful  truth.  Liberality  flows  with  a  full 
tide  through  a  thousand  channels.  There  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  but  records  some  meeting 
of  men  of  fortune  for  the  most  salutary  purposes. 
The  noble  and  numberless  structures  tor  the 
relief  of  distress,  which  are  the  ornament  and 
the  glory  of  our  metropolis,  proclaim  a  species 
of  munificence  unknown  to  fbrmer  ages.  Sub- 
scriptions, not  only  to  hospitals,  but  to  various' 
other  valuable  institutions,  are  obtained  almost 
as  soon  as  solicited.  And  who  but  must  wish 
that  these  beautiful  monuments  of  benevolence 
may  become  every  day  more  numerous,  and 
more  extended ! 

Yet,  with  all  these  allowed  and  obvious  ex- 
cellences, it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  some- 
thing too  much  has  not  been  said  of  the  liberal- 
ity  of  the  present  age,  in  a  comparative  view  with 
that  of  those  ages  which  preceded  it  A  gene- 
ral alteration  of  habits  and  manners  has  at  the 
same  time  multiplied  public  bounties  and  pri- 
vate distress ;  and  it  is  scarcely  a  paradox,  to 
say  that  there  was  probably  less  misery  when 
there  was  less  munificence. 

If  an  increased  benevolence  now  ranges 
through  and  relieves  a  wider  compass  of  dis- 
tress ;  yet  still,  if  those  examples  of  luxury  and 
dissipation  which  promote  that  distress  are  still 
more  increased,  tfiis  makes  the  good  done,  bear 
little  proportion  to  the  evil  promoted.  If  the 
miseries  removed  by  the  growth  of  charity  fall, 
both  in  number  and  weight,  far  below  those 
which  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  vice  and 
disorder ;  if  we  find  that,  though  bounty  is  ex- 
tended, yet  those  corruptions  which  make  boun- 
ty so  necessary  are  extended  also,  almost  beyond 
calculation ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  ob- 
tects  are  relieved  by  our  money,  yet  incompara- 


bly more  are  debauched  by  our  licentioatne8»— 
the  balance  perhaps  will  not  turn  out  so  de- 
cidedly in  our  favour  of  the  times  as  we  are  wil- 
ling to  imagine. 

If  then  the  •most  valuable  species  of  charity 
is  that  which  prevents  distress  by  preventing  or 
lessening  vice,  the  greatest  and  most  inevitable 
cause  of  want — we  ought  not  so  highly  to  exal£ 
the  bounty  of  the  great  in  the  present  day,  in 
preference  to  that  broad  shade  of  protection,  pa,- 
tronage,  and  maintenance,  which  the  wide- 
spread bounty  of  their  forefathers  stretched  oat 
over  whole  villages,  I  had  almost  said  whole 
provinces.  When  a  few  noblemen  in  a  county, 
like  their  own  stately  oaks,  (paternal  oaks  ! 
which  were  not  oflen  set  upon  a  card,)  extend- 
ed their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  all  the  un- 
derwood of  the  forest — when  there  existed  a 
kind  of  passive  charity,  a  negative  sort  of  be- 
nevolence, which  did  good  of  itself;  and  with- 
out effort,  exertion,  or  expense,  produced  tlie 
effect  of  all,  and  performed  the  best  functions  of 
bounty,  though  it  did  not  aspire  to  the  dignity 
of  its  name— it  was  simply  this : — great  peopU 
staid  at  home  ;  and  the  sober  pomp  and  orderly 
magnificence  of  a  noble  family,  residing  at  their 
own  castle  a  great  part  of  the  year,  contributed  in 
the  most  natural  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  and  in  a  good  degree  prevented  their  dis- 
tress, which  it  must  however  thankfully  be  con- 
fessed it  is  the  laudable  object  of  modern  bounty 
to  relieve.  A  man  of  fortune  might  not  then, 
it  is  true,  so  oflen  dine  in  public  for  the  bcnefil 
of  the  poor ;  but  the  poor  were  more  regularly 
and  comfortably  fed  with  the  abundant  crnmta 
which  then  fell  from  the  rich  man*s  table. 
Whereas  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prevailing 
mode  of  Uving  has  pared  real  hospitality  to  the 
very  quick;  and,  though  the  remark  may  be 
thought  ridiculous,  it  is  a  material  disadvantage 
to  the  poor,  that  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
style  of  luxury  has  rendered  the  remains  of  the 
most  costly  table  but  of  small  value. 

But  even  allowing  the  boasted  superiority  of 
modern  benevolence,  still  it  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  present  design,  to 
inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of  this  branch  of 
charity,  though  the  most  lovely  offspring  of  re- 
ligion,  bo  yet  any  positive  proof  of  the  preva- 
lence of  religious  principle  ?  and  whether  it  be 
not  the  fashion  rather  to  consider  benevolence 
as  a  substitute  for  Christianity  than  as  an  evi- 
dence  of  it  ? 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  error<i 
among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion  into 
benevolence,  and  all  benevolence  into  ^ms-giv. 
ing.  The  wide  and  comprehensive  idea  of  chris- 
tian charity  is  compressed  into  the  slender  com- 
pass of  a  little  pecuniary  reliefl  This  spocies  ot" 
benevolence  is  indeed  a  bright  gem  among  the 
ornaments  of  a  Christian ;  but  by  no  means  fur- 
nishes all  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  which  derives 
its  lustre  from  the  associated  radiance  of  every 
christian  ffrace.     Besides,  the  genuine  virtucra 
are  all  of  Sie  same  family :  and  it  is  only  by  be- 
ing seen  in  company  with  each  other,  and  with 
Piety  their  common  parent,  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  legitimate. 

But  it  is  the  property  of  the  christinn  rirtuoa, 
that,  like  all  other  amiable  members  of  the  aama 
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hmBy,  wbile  each  is  doing  iU  own  particular 
dutj,  it  IB  oontribatiug  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest ;  and  the  larger  the  family,  the  better  they 
live  together,  aa  no  one  can  advance  itself  with- 
oot  labouring  fi>r  the  advancement  of  the  whole : 
thus,  DO  man  can  be  benevolent  on  Christian 
principles  without  self^lcnial ;  and  so  of  the 
other  Tirtnes :  each  is  connected  with  some  other, 
•sd  all  with  Religion. 

I  already  anticipate  the  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed repl/,  that,  *  whoever  be  the  instrument, 
and  wkatever  be  the  motive  of  bounty,  still  the 
poor  are  equally  relieved,  and  therefore  the  end 
is  the  same.*  And  it  must  be  confessed  that 
those  corapifisionate  hearts,  who  cannot  but  be 
earnestly  aniious  that  the  distressed  should  be 
relieved  at  any  rate,  should  not  too  scrupulously 
inquire  into  any  cause  of  which  the  effect  is  so 
beneficial.  Nor  indeed  will  candour  scrutinize 
too  eurkiuslj  into  the  errors  of  any  life  of  which 
benevolence  will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
shining  ornament,  while  it  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  atoning  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I  were 
seeking  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this  amia- 
U«  feeling ;  we  do  not  surely  lower  the  practice 
by  seeking  to  enoble  the  principle ;  the  action 
viU  not  be  impaired  by  mending  the  motive ; 
and  no  one  will  be  likely  to  give  the  poor  less 
because  he  seeks  to  please  Grod  more. 

One  cannot  then  help  wishing  that  pecuniary 
bounty  were  not  only  not  practised,  but  that  it 
were  not  sometimes  enjoined  too,  as  a  redeem- 
ing virtae.  In  many  conversations,  (I  had  al- 
moast  said  in  many  charity-sermons,)  it  is  insi- 
nuated as  if  a  litUe  alms-giving  could  pay  off 
(dd  scores  contracted  by  favourite  indulgences. 
This,  though  oflen  done  by  well-meaning  men 
to  ajvsnce  the  interests  of  some  present  pious 
purpose,  yet  has  the  mischievous  effect  of  those 
medieines  which,  while  they  may  relieve  a  local 
eomplaint,  are  yet  undermining  the  general 
habit 

Tbtt  great  numbers  who  are  not  Influenced 

by  so  high  a  principle  as  Christianity  holds  out, 

are  y^t  truly  compassionate  without  hypocrisy 

acd  without  ostentation,  who  can  doubt  ?     Bu^ 

who  that  feels  the  beauty  of  benevolence  can 

tvoid  being   solicitous,  not  only  that  its  offer- 

bg4  should  comibrt  the  receiver,  but  return  in 

Ue<«tngs  to  the  bosom  of  the  p:iver,  by  spring- 

in^  from  such  motives,  and  bemg  accompanied 

zj  snch  a  temper  as  shall  redound  to  his  eternal 

p»d  ?  For  that  the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the 

'j^jed,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  bene- 

iictor,  is  but  an  uncomfortable  view  of  things  to 

1  real  Christian,  whose  compassion  reaches  to 

the  »oaIs  of  men.    Such  a  one  longs  to  see  the 

thixtlabie  giver  as  happy  as  he  is  endeavouring 

i-«  m  ike  the  object  of  his  bounty :  but  such  a 

;oc   knows  that  no  happiness  can  bo  fully  and 

^n  JIv  enjoyed  but  on  the  solid  basis  of  chris- 

!.»-•  ;>i«Hy. 

F'>r  as  Religion  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mere- 
n  an  opinion  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither  is  it,  on 
xj/ti  other,  merely  an  act  or  a  performance ;  but 
ii  is  a.  diopoHition,  a  habit,  a  temper  :  it  is  not  a 
anavx,  but  a  nature :  it  is  a  turning  the  whole 
•ain  i  to  God :  it  is  a  concentration  of  all  the 
mneera  and  affections  of  the  soul  into  one  stead v 
Vol-  1. 


point,  an  uniform  desire  to  please  Him,  This 
desire  will  naturally  and  nocessar.'ly  manifest 
itself  in  our  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  our 
fellow-creatures  in  every  possible  way ;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  two  parts  into 
which  practical  religion  is  divided,  con  be  per- 
formed with  any  degree  of  perfection  but  by 
those  who  unite  both  ;  as  it  may  be  questioned 
if  any  man  really  does  Move  his  neighbour  as 
himself,'  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to  *  love 
God  with  all  his  heart'  As  genius  has  been  de* 
fined  to  be  strong  general  powers  of  mind,  acci- 
dentally determined  to  some  pkrticular  pursuit, 
so  piety  may  be  denominated  a  strong  general 
disposition  of  the  heart  to  every  thing  that  is 
right,  breaking  forth  into  every  excellent  action, 
as  the  occasion  presents  itselfl  The  temper 
must  be  ready  in  the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart 
must  be  prepared  and  trained  to  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  it  may  be  called  out.  For  reli- 
gious principles  are  like  the  military  exercise ; 
they  keep  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparation 
for  actual  service ;  and,  by  never  relaxing  the 
discipline,  the  real  Christian  is  ready  for  every 
duty  to  which  he  mav  be  commanded.  Right 
actions  best  prove  the  existence  of  religion 
of  the  heart;  but  they  are  evidences,  not 
causes. 

Whether  therefore,  a  man's  charitable  actions 
proceed  from  religious  principle,  he  will  be  best 
able  to  ascertain  by  scrutinizing  into  what  is 
the  general  disposition  of  his  time  and  fortune, 
and  by  observing  whether  his  pleasures  and  ex- 
penses are^  habitually  regulated  with  a  view 
to  enable  him  to  be  more  or  less  useful  to 
others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  possesses  what  is  called 
by  the  courtesy  of  fashion,  the  best  heart  in  the 
iDorldf  (a  character  we  every  day  hear  applied 
to  the  libertine  and  the  prodigal,)  if  he  squander 
his  time  and  estate  in  such  a  round  of  extrava- 
gant indulgences  and  thoughtless  dissipation  as 
leaves  him  little  money,  and  less  leisure  for  no- 
bler purposes.  It  makes  but  little  difference 
whether  a  man  is  prevented  from  doing  good  by 
hard-hearted  parsimony  or  an  unprincipled  ex- 
travagance ;  the  stream  of  usefulness  is  equally 
out  off  by  both. 

The  mere  casual  benevolence  of  any  man  can 
have  little  claim  to  solid  esteem ;  nor  docs  any 
charity  deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  a  tender  conviction  that  it  is  his  boundcn 
duty  ;  which  does  not  spring  from  a  settled  pro- 
pensity to  obey  the  whole  will  of  God ;  which 
is  not  therefore  made  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  his  conduct;  and  which  docs  not  lead  him  to 
order  tlie  whole  scheme  of  his  afiairs  with  an 
eye  to  it 

He  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate  himself 
to  certain  interior  restraints,  who  does  not  live 
in  a  regular  course  of  self-renunciation,  will  not 
be  likely  oflen  to  perform  acts  of  beneficence, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  convert  to  such 
purposes  any  of  that  time  or  money  which  ap 
petite,  temptation,  or  vanity  solicit  him  to  divert 
to  other  purposes. 

And  surely  he  who  seldom  sacrifices  one  dar- 
ling  indulgence,  who  docs  not  subtract  one  gra 
tification  from  the  incessant  round  of  his  enjojr- 
ments,  when  the  indulgence  would  obstruct  his 
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o&pacity  of  doing  good,  or  when  the  sacrifice 
would  enlarge  his  power,  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  bennoUnt.  And  for  such  an  unequivo- 
cal criterion  of  charity,  to  whom  are  we  to  look, 
but  to  the  conscientious  Christian  7  No  other 
spirit  but  that  by  which  he  is  governed,  can 
■subdue  self-love :  and  where  self-love  is  the  pre- 
dominant  passion,  benevolence  can  have  but  a 
feeble,  or  an  accidental  dominion. 

Now  if  we  look  around,  and  remark  the  ex- 
cesses of  luxury,  the  costly  diversions,  and  the 
intemperate  dissipation  in  which  numbers  of 
professing  Christians  indulge  themselves,  can 
any  stretch  of  candour,  can  even  that  tender 
sentiment  b^  which  we  are  enjoined  *•  to  hope* 
and  to  *  believe  all  things,*  enable  us  to  hope 
and  believe  that  such  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
christian  benevolence,  merely  because  we  see 
them  perfi>rm  some  casual  9fiiB  of  charity,  which 
the  spirit  of  the  world  can  contrive  to  make 
extremely  compatible  with  a  voluptuous  UCa ; 
and  the  cost  of  which,  after  all,  bears  but  lit- 
tle proportion  to  that  of  any  one  vice,  or  even 
vanity. 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any 
one  human  good  quality  which  will  know  and 
keep  its  proper  bounds,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  religious  principle.  There  is,  for 
instance,  great  danger  lest  a  constant  attention 
Co  so  right  a  practice  as  an  invariable  economy, 
should  incline  the  heart  to  the  love  of  money. 
Nothing  can  effectually  counteract  this  natural 
propensity  but  the  christian  habit  of  devoting 
those  retrenched  expenses  to  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  'economy  instead  of  narrowing 
the  heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  con- 
stant association  of  benevolence  with  nugality. 
An  habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  others  is 
the  only  wholesome  regulator  of  oar  own  ex. 
penses ;  and  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
virtues,  disinterestedness,  sobriety,  and  tempe- 
rance. And  those  who  live  in  the  custom  of 
evying  constant  taxes  on  their  vanities  for  such 
purposes,  serve  the  poor  still  less  than  they  serve 
themselves.  For  if  they  are  charitable  upon 
true  christian  principles,  *  they  are  laying  up 
for  tliemselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come.' 

Thus  when  a  vein  of  Christianity  runs  through 
the  whole  mass  of  a  man*8  life,  it  sives  a  new 
Talue  to  all  his  actions,  and  a  new  <»iaracter  to 
all  his  views.  It  transmutes  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy into  christian  virtues ;  and  every  offering 
that  is  presented  on  the  altar  of  charity  becomes 
truly  consecrated,  when  it  is  the  gift  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  price  of  self-denial.  Piety  is  that 
fire  from  heaven  that  can  alone  kindle  the  sacri- 
fioe,  which  through  the  mediation  and  interces- 
sion of  our  great  High  Priest,  *  will  go  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God.' 

On  the  other  hand,  when  any  act  of  bounty  is 

Eerfi)rmcd  by  way  of  composition  with  our  Ma- 
er,  either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expiation  of  un- 
allowed indulgences ;  though,  ev^en  in  this  case, 
God  (who  makes  all  passions  of  men  subservient 
to  his  good  purposes,)  can  make  the  gift  equally 
beneficial  to  the  receiver,  yet  it  is  surely  not  too 
severe  to  say,  that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an 
unfounded  dependence,  a  deceitful  refuge,  a 
broken  staff. 


CHAP.  III. 

The  neglect  of  religious  education^  boik  a  cause 
and  a  consequence  of  the  decline  of  Christianu 
ty. — No  moral  restraints, — Religion  only  inet 
aentally  taught^  not  as  a  principle  of  action- 
A  few  of  the  many  causes  which  dispose  the 
young  to  entertain  low  opinions  of  Religion. 

Let  not  the  truly  pious  be  offended,  as  if,  in 
the  present  chapter,  which  is  intended  to  treat 
of  the  notorious  neglect  of  religious  education 
I  meant  to  insinuate,  that  the  principles  sna 
tempers  of  Christianity  may  be  formed  in  the 
young  mind,  by  the  mere  mechanical  operatioi 
of  early  instruction,  without  the  co-operatin| 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  To  imply  thii 
would  be  indeed  to  betray  a  lamentable  igno 
ranee  of  human  nature,  of  the  disorder  that  sii 
has  introduced,  of  the  inefficacy  of  mere  humai 
means ;  and  entirely  to  mistake  the  genius,  and 
overlook  the  most  obvious  and  important  truths 
of  our  holy  religion. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  works  chiefly  by  means ;  and  though  it 
be  confessed  that  no  defect  of  education,  no  cor- 
ruption of  manners  can  place  any  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Divine  influences  (for  it  is  under 
such  circumstances,  perhaps,  that  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  instances  of  Divine  grace 
have  been  manifested)  yet  it  most  be  owned, 
that  instructing  children  in  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  giving  them  early  habits  of  tempe- 
rance and  piety,  is  the  way  in  which  we  may 
most  confidently  expect  the  Divine  blessiniw— 
And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pleasing  to  God, 
and  which  will  be  most  assuredly  accompanied 
by  his  gracious  energy,  we  may  judge  from 
what  he  says  of  his  faithful  servant  Abraham ; 
'  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children, 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord.* 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  which  we 
seem  to  look  for  the  end,  without  making  use 
of  the  means ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  more  sur- 
prising if  we  were  to  expect  that  our  children 
should  become  artists  and  scholars  without  be- 
ing  bred  to  arts  and  languages,  than  it  is  to 
look  for  a  christian  world,  without  a  christian 
education. 

The  noblest  objects  can  yield  no  delight  if 
there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  relish 
them.  There  must  be  a  oongruity  between  the 
mind  and  the  object,  in  order  to  produce  any 
capacity  of  enjoyment.  To  the  mathematician, 
demonstration  is  pleasure ;  to  the  philosopher, 
the  study  of  nature ;  to  the  voluptuary,  the  gra- 
tification  of  his  appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  ^ea. 
sures  of  the  imagination.  These  objects  they 
each  respectively  pursue,  as  pleasures  adapted 
to  that  part  of  their  nature  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  And  cultivate. 

Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  oonsistently 
with  their  general  views  and  habitual  tendco- 
cies^  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the 
philosopher  should  look  for  his  sovereign  good 
at  a  ball,  or  the  sensualist  in  the  pleasures  of  in* 
tellect  or  piety  7  None  of  these  ends  are  an- 
swerable to  the  general  views  of  the  respective 
pursuer;  they  are  not  correspondent  to  his  ideas; 
they  are  not  commensurate  to  his  aims.    Tha 
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mare  eanlj  betray  their  possessor,  unless  the 
heart  be  fortified  by  repeated  .acts  and  long 
ha.hits  of  resistance. 

In  this,  as  in  various  other  instances,  we  may 
blo^  at  the  superiority  of  pagan  instruction. 
Were  the  Roman  youth  taught  to  imagine 
tbemsehres  always  in  the  awful  presence  of 
Cato,  io  order  to  habituate  tbem  betimes  to 
sapjiresa  base  sentiments,  and  to  excite  such  as 
vere  generous  and  noble  7  and  should  not  the 
christian  youth  be  continually  reminded,  that  a 
^eater  than  Gato  is  here  ?  Should  they  not  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  acting  under  the  con« 
sUnt  impression,  that  He  to  whom  they  must 
sae  da  J  be  accountable  for  intentiona,  as  well  as 
words  and  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as  well 
u  the  other  7  that  he  not  only  is  *  about  their 
path,'  but  *  understands  their  very  thoughts.* 

Were  the  disciples  o^  a  pagan*  leader  taught 
that  it  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  compel  their 
abedience  to  any  rule,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
act,  that  it  had  the  authority  of  their  teacher's 
Buoe  7  Were  the  bare  words,  the  mailer  hath 
tnd  itt  sufficient  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  to 
Bobdoe  all  reluctance  7  And  shall  the  scholars 
>£  a  Bure  Divine  teacher,  who  have  a  code  of 
lavs  written  by  God  himself,  be  contented  with 
1  bwer  role,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority  ? 
Ajjd  is  any  argument  drawn  from  human  con- 
lideratioBS  likely  to  operate  more  forcibly  on  a 
dependent  being,  than  that  simple  but  grand  as- 
tertioo,  with  which  so  many  of  the  precepts  of 
oor  leVigioa  are  introduced — Because,  thus 
f  arre  the  loed  ? 

It  IS  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion  of  first 
principles,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the  un- 
cefitanding  to  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
pover,  unless  the  heart  and  affisctions  go  along 
vhh  the  conviction,  by  our  conceiving  of  that 
ponrer  as  intimately  connected  with  ourselves. 
A  feding  temper  will  be  but  little  afiected  with 
t^  cold  idea  of  a  geometrical  God,  as  the  excel* 
le&t  Pascal  expresses  it,  who  merely  adjusts  all 
the  parts  of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in 
ord^.  Such  a  mind  will  be  but  little  moved, 
'sa^u  be  be  taught  to  consider  his  Maker  un- 
der the  interesting  and  endearing  representa- 
tioa  which  revealed  religion  gives  of  him. 
That  *God  is,'  will  be  to  him  rather  an  alarm- 
ing than  a  consolatory  idea ;  till  be  be  persuad- 
ed of  thb  subsequent  profMsition,  that  *  he  is  a 
.*ewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.* 
^3j,  if  natural  religion  does  even  acknowledge 
sx awful  attribute,  that  'God  is  just,*  it  will 
xly  increase  the  terror  of  a  tender  conscience, 
tiB  it  be  learned  from  the  fountain  of  truth, 
loathe  im*  the  jnstifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 

JfSB!.* 

Bat  if  the  greet  sanctions  of  our  religion  are 
yj.  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  where  shall 
Tt  look  for  any  other  adequate  curb  to  the  fiery 
?:irit  of  youth  7  For,  let  the  elements  be  ever 
K  iindlj  mixed  in  a  human  composition,  let  the 
'-U-iral  temper  be  ever  so  amiable,  still  when- 
<^r  a  xn&n  ceases  to  think  himself  an  account- 
ibie  hcingt  what  motive  can  be  have  for  resist- 
2^  a  strong  temptation  to  a  present  good,  when 
se  baa  no  dread  that  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  a 
{reater  fatnro  good  7 

*  Fytliscoras. 


It  may  perhaps  be  oDJected,  that  this  d^p 
sense  of  religion  would  interfere  with  the  gene- 
ral  purpose  of  education,  which  is  designed  to 
qualify  men  fi>r  the  business  of  human  life,  and 
not  train  up  a  race  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

There  is  however  so  little  real  solidity  in  this 
specious  objection,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded, 
that  if  religious  principles  were  more  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  heart,  even  the  things  of  this  world 
would  be  much  better  carried  on.  For  where 
are  we  to  look  for  all  the  qualities;  which 
constitute  the  man  of  business;  for  punctuality, 
diligence,  and  application,  for  such  attention 
in  doing  every  thinff  in  its  proper  day  (the 
great  hinge  on  which  business  turns)  as  among 
men  of  principle  7  Economy  of  time,  trnth 
in  observing  his  word,  never  daring  to  de- 
ceive or  to  disappoint — these  form  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  active  an^an  useful  chaiacter ;  and 
for  these,  to  whom  sHlB  we  most  naturally  look  7 
Who  is  so  likely  to  be  *  slothful  in  business*  as 
he  who  is  *  fervent  in  spirit  7*  And  will  not  he 
be  most  regular  in  dealing  with  men,  who  is 
most  diligent  in  '  serving  ue  Lord  7* 

But,  it  may  be  said,  allowing  that  Religion 
does  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  husinets, 
yet  it  would  effectually  defeat  those  accomplish- 
ments, and  counteract  that  fine  breeding,  which 
essentially  constitute  the  gentleman. 

This  again  is  so  far  from  being  a  natural  cob* 
sequence,  that,  supposing  all  the  other  real  ad 
vantages  of  parts,  education,  and  society,  to  be 
equally  taken  into  the  account,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  point  of  true  politeness,  a  real  Chris, 
tian  would  beat  the  world  at  his  own  weapons, 
the  world  itself  being  judge. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present  cor- 
rupt state  of  things,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
contrivance  for  which  we  are  more  obliged  to 
the  inventions  of  mankind  than  for  that  polite, 
ness,  as  there  is  perhaps  no  screen  in  the  world 
which  hides  so  many  ugly  sights,  yet  while  we 
allow  that  there  never  was  so  admirable  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  goodness  as  good  breeding,  it  is 
certain  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  put 
into  action,  would  of  themselves  produce  mpre 
genuine  politeness  than  any  maxims  drawn 
from  motives  of  human  vanity  or  worldly  con- 
venience.  If  love,  peace,  joy,  long-snnering, 
gentleness,  patience,  goodness,  and  meekness, 
may  be  thought  instruments  to  produce  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  these  we  are  expressly  told  are 
the  *  fruits  of  the  Spirit*  If  mourning  with 
the  afflicted,  rejoicing  with  the  happy ;  if  to 
*  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves  ;*  if  *  to 
take  the  lowest  room  ;*  if  not  to  seek  our  own  ;* 
if*  not  to  behave  ourselves  unseemly;*  if  *  not 
to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity*— if 
these  are  amiable,  engaging,  and  polite  parts  of 
behaviour,  then  would  the  documents  of  Saint 
Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman  as  the 
courtier  of  Castiglione^  or  even  the  Letters  of 
lord  Chesterfield  himself.  Then  would  simu- 
lation, and  dissimulation,  and  all  the  nice  shades 
and  delicate  gradations  of  passive  and  active 
deceit,  bo  rendered  superfluous ;  and  the  afiec- 
tions  of  every  heart  be  won  by  a  shorter  and 
a  surer  way  than  by  the  elegant  obliquities  of 
this  late  popular  preceptor,  whose  mischiefs 
have  outlived  his  reputation ;  and  who  notwith 
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to  close  life  religiously,  which  at  the  period  to 
which  I  have  alluded  was  so  genera]  even  in  the 
fashionable  world  ?  I  fear  it  is  so  far  the  reverse, 
that  if  Pope  had  been  our  contemporary,  and 
were  now  composing  his  famous  Ethical  Poem, 
he  could  not  hazard  oven  that  light  remark, 

Tliat  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  agS] 

witliout  grossly  violating  probability. 

But  to  what  cause  are  we  to  ascribe  that  su- 
perannuated impiety,  which  seems  to  distinguish 
the  present  from  the  preceding  generations? 
Is  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early  re- 
ligious instruction,  which  now  for  so  many 
years  has  been  gaining  ground  among  us  7  In 
die  last  age  even  public  schools  were  places,  no 
less  of  christian  than  of  classical  instruction  : 
and  the  omission  of  religious  worship,  whether 
public  or  private,  was  decined,  at  least,  as  cen- 
surable a  fault  as  the  neglect  of  a  lesson. — Pa- 
rents had  not  yet  imbibed  that  maxim  of  modern 
refinement,  that  religious  instruction  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  the  mind  be  capable  of  choos- 
ing  for  itself-— that  is,  until  it  be  so  preoccupied 
as  to  leave  neither  room  nor  relish  for  the  arti- 
cles of  Christian  failh,  or  the  rules  of  Christian 
obedience.  The  advice  of  the  wise  king  of 
Israel  of  '  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,'  had  not  then  become  obsolete ;  and 
the  truth  of  his  assertion  in  the  remaining 
clause  of  the  passage,  was  happily  realized  in  the 
sincere,  though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  very  laws  of  our  nature,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gracious  provision  (or  promoting 
the  final  efficacy  of  early  religious  instruction. 
When  the  old  man  has  no  longer  any  relish  left 
for  his  accustomed  gratifications,  iil  what  way 
does  he  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  void  ?  Is  it  not 
by  sending  back  his  thoughts  to  his  early  years, 
and  endeavouring  to  live  over  again  in  idea 
those  scenes  which,  in  this  distant  retrospect, 
appear  far  more  delightful  than  he  had  found 
them  to  be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  7 
Disgusted  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  dis- 
appointed in  those  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
once  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  hops ; 
but  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  sacrificed  in 
vain,  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  his  integrity,  he 
takes  a  pensive  pleasure  in  reviewing  the  season 
when  his  mind  was  yet  cheerful  and  innocent ; 
and  even  the  very  cares  and  anxieties  of  that 
happy  period  appear  to  him  now,  in  a  more 
captivating  form  than  any  pleasures  he  can  yet 
hope  to  enjoy.  What  then  is  more  natural,  I 
had  almost  said  more  certain,  than  that  if  the 
principles  of  religion  were  inculcated,  and  the 
feelings  of  devotion  excited  in  his  mind  in  that 
most  susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  now 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  impres- 
sions, and  present  themselves  in  a  point  of  view, 
the  more  interesting,  because,-  while  all  other 
instances  of  youthful  occupation  can  be  only  re- 
ecUeeted,  these  may  be  called  up  into  fresh  exist- 
ence, and  be  enjoyed  even  more  perfectly  than 
before. 

The  defects  of  memory  also,  which  old  age 
induces,  will,  in  this  instance,  assist  rather  than 
obstruct.  It  almost  universally  happens,  that 
the  more  recent  transactions  are  those  soonest 
Cvgotten,  while  the  events  of  youth  and  child- 


hood are  remembered  with  accuracy.  If  there- 
fore pious  principles  have  been  implanted,  thej 
will,  even  by  the  course  of  nature,  be  recollect- 
ed, while  those  things  which  most  contribute  to 
hinder  their  growth  are  swept  from  the  memory. 
What  a  powerful  encouragement  then  does  this 
consideration  afibrd !  or  rather  what  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  does  it  lay  upon  parents,  to 
store  the  minds  of  their  children  with  the  s^eds 
of  piety !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  unna- 
tural barbarity  is  it,  irretrievably  to  shut  up  the 
last  refuge  of  the  wretched,  by  a  neglect  of  this 
duty ;  and  to  render  it  impossible  for  those  who 
had  '  stood  all  the  day  idle,*  to  be  called  (at  least 
without  a  miracle)  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

No  one  surely  will  impute  to  bigotry  or  en- 
thusiasm, the  lamenting,  or  even  remonstrating 
against  such  desperate  negligence;  nor  can  it 
be  deemed  illiberal  to  inquire,  whether  even 
a  still  greater  evil  does  not  exist?  I  mean, 
whether  pernicious  principles '"are  not  as  stre- 
nuously inculcated  as  those  of  real  virtue  and 
happiness  are  discountenanced  7  Whether  young 
men  are  not  expressly  taught  to  take  custom 
and  fashion  as  the  ultimate  and  exclusive 
standard  by  which  to  try  their  principles  and 
to  weigh  their  actions!  Whether  some  idol 
of  false  honour  be  not  consecrated  and  set 
up  for  them  to  worship?  Whether,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  reputation  be  not  held  out 
as  a  motive  of  sufficient  energy  to  produce 
virtue,  in  a  world,  where  yet  the  greatest 
vices  are  every  day  practised  openly,  with- 
out  at  all  obstructing  the  reception  of  those 
who  practise  them  mto  the  best  company? 
Whether  resentment  be  not  ennobled ;  and  pride, 
and  many  other  passions,  erected  into  honour- 
able virtues— virtues  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  than  obvious 
and  gross  vices  7  Will  it  be  thought  impertinent 
to  inquire  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  a  perpetually 
present  Deity,  and  a  future  righteous  judgment, 
are  early  impressed  and  lastingly  engraved  on 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  our  high-born 
youth  7 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particolar  in 
which  we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  it  is  in  that  part  of  eduqa- 
tion  which  has  a  reference  to  purity  of  mind 
and  the  discipline  of  the  heart 

The  great  secret  of  religious  education,  which 
seems  ^nished  from  the  present  practice,  con- 
sists  in  training  young  men  to  an  habitual  in. 
terior  restraint,  an  early  government  of  the  afl 
fections,  and  a  course  of  self-oontroul  over  those 
tyrannizing  inclinations  which  have  so  natara! 
a  tendency  to  enslave  the  human  heart    With- 
out this  habit  of  moral  restraint,  which  is  otMs 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  christian  virtae« 
though  men  may,  from  natural  temper,  oflcn 
do  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  ahoald 
ever  be  good.    Without  the  vigorous  exorcise  ot 
this  controling  principle,  the  best  dispositions 
and  the  most  amiable  qualities  will  go  but    n 
little  way  towards  establishing  a  virtaovjs  cha. 
racter.    For  the  best  dispositions  will  bt^  easily 
overcome  by  the  concurrence  of  passion  and 
temptation,  in  a  heart  where  the  passions  haw 
not  been  accustomed  to  this  wholesome  di»ci. 
pline:  and  the  most  amiable  qualities   will  but 
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lobiimest  pleasures  can  afford  little  gratification 
where  a  taste  for  them  has  not  been  previously 
fismed.  A  clown,  who  should  hear  a  scholar 
or  an  artist  talk  of  the  delights  of  a  library,  a 
psctore  gallery,  or  a  concert,  oould  not  guess  at 
the  nature  of  the  pleasures  they  afford ;  nor 
VGold  his  being  introduced  to  them  give  him 
auch  clearer  ideas ;  because  he  would  bring  to 
tbem  an  eye  blind  to  proportion,  an  understand- 
io;  new  to  science,  and  an  ear  deaf  to  harmony. 

Siali  we  expect  then,  since  men  can  only  be- 
anne  scholars  by  diligent  labour,  that  they  shall 
become  Christians  by  mere  chance !  ■  Shall  we 
be  surpfrised  if  those  do  not  fulfil  the  offices  of 
tdigion  who  are  not  trained  to  an  acquaintance 
silh  them  ?  And  will  it  not  be  obvious  that  it 
nnist  be  some  other  thing  besides  the  abstruse- 
Bess  of  ereeda,  which  has  tended  to  make  Chris- 
tianity  onfiuhionable,  and  piety  obsolete  7 

It  probably  will  not  be  disputed,  that  in  no 
^  have  the  passions  of  our  high-bom  youth 
bica  so  early  freed  firom  all  curb  and  restraint 
In  no  age  has  the  paternal  authority  been  so 
eaoiemptnonsly  treated,  or  eY^rj  species  of 
niwdinatioa  so  disdainfully  trampled  upon. 
In  DO  age  have  simple,  and  natural,  and  youth- 
&i  pfeasores  so- early  lost  their  power  over  the 
amd ;  nor  was  ever  one  great  secret  of  virtue 
isd  happiness,  the  secret  of  being  cheaply  pUaB- 
ti,  BO  httle  understood. 

A  tute  fi>r  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tumultuous 
pfeasQiea  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by  their  most 
xduSoQs  pursuers,  at  every  moment ;  and  what 
wretched  management  is  it  in  the  economy  of 
homan  ba|^ness,  so  to  contrive,  as  that  the  en- 
joyment shall  be  rare  and  difficult,  and  the  in- 
tervals long  and  languid !  Whereas  real  and 
■Bidalterated  pleasures  occur  perpetually  to 
^  who  cultivates  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature, 
•ad  sdence  and  virtue.  But  these  simple  and 
tnaqoil  enjoyments  cannot  but  be  insipid  to 
iuas  whose  passions  have  been  prematurely  ez- 
cited  by  agitating  ploasures,  or  whose  taste  has 
beea  d^aved  hy  such  as  are  debasin|r  and  fri- 
vskus ;  for  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  virtue 
d^an  some  good  people  are  willing  to  allow,  to 
pRserve  the  taste  pore  and  the  judgment  sound. 
A  filiated  intellect  has  no  small  connexion  with 
deprafed  morals. 

Smoe  amoaements  of  some  kind  are  necessa- 
7  b  aO  ages  (I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  mere 
tazau]  enjoyment)  why  should  it  be  an  object 
if  early  oare,  to  keep  a  due  proportion  of  them 
a  raserre  for  those  future  seasons  of  life  in 
v^h  there  will.be  so  much  more  needed? 
W&y  should  there  not,  even  for  this  purpose,  be 
idbpted  B  system  of  salutary  restriction,  to  be 
aed  by  parents  toward  their  children,  by  in- 
^rcetors  toward  their  pupils,  and  in  the  pro- 
inn  of  life  by  each  man  toward  himself  7  In 
i  vord,  why  should  not  the  same  reasons,  which 
ia*c  induced  us  to  tether  inferior  animals,  sug- 
J^  the  expediency  of,  in  some  sort,  tethering 
au  alao  7  Since  nothing  but  experience  seems 
b  teach  hifli,  that  if  he  be  allowed  to  anticipate 
^  future  possessions,  and  trample  all  the  flow- 
ery fields  of  real,  as  well  as  those  of  imaginary 
aid  artificial  enjoyment,  he  not  only  endures 
vetent  disg^ast,  but  defaces  and  destroys  all  the 
neh  materials  of  bis  future  happiness;  and 


leaves  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  nothing 
but  ravaged  fields  and  barren  stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  aud  that 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  tlie  pre- 
sent design,  seems  to  be,  that  in  general  the 
characteristical  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  earl^  and  strongly  infused  into  the  mind : 
that  rehgion,  if  taught  at  all,  is  rather  taught 
incidentuly,  as  a  thing  of  subordinate  value, 
than  as  the  leading  principle  of  human  actions, 
th^  great  animating  spring  of  human  conduct 
Were  the  high  influential  principles  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  anxiously  and  early  inculcated,  we 
should  find  that  those  lapses  from  virtue,  to 
which  passion  and  temptation  aflerwards  too 
frequently  solicit,  would  be  more  easily  reco- 
verable. 

For  though  the  evil  propensities  of  fallen  na- 
ture, and  the  bewitching  allurements  of  plea 
sure,  will  too  often  seduce  even  those  of  the  best 
education  into  devious  paths,  yet  we  shall  find 
that  men  will  seldom  be  incurably  wicked  unless 
that  internal  corruption  of  principle  has  taken 
place,  which  teaches  them  how  to  justify  ini- 
quity  by  argument,  and  to  confirm  evil  conduct 
by  the  sanction  of  false  reasoning ;  or  where 
there  is  a  total  iterance  of  the  very  nature  and 
design  of  Christianity,  which  ignorance  can  on- 
ly exist  where  early  religious  instruction  has 
been  entirely  neglected. 

The  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion may  be  refi>rmed,  but  systematic  wicked- 
ness will  be  only  fortified  by  time ;  and  no  de- 
crease of  strength,  no  decay  of  appetite,  can 
weaken  the  power  of  a  pernicious  principle. 
He  who  deliberately  commits  a  bad  action,  puts 
himself  indeed  out  of  the  path  of  safety  ;  but  he 
who  adopts  a  false  principle,  not  only  throws 
himself  into  the  enemy^s  country,  but  bums  the 
ships,  breaks  the  bridge,  cuts  off  every  retreat 
by  which  he  might  one  day  hope  to  return  to 
his  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  cele- 
brated characters  of  whom  we  have  an  account 
in  former  periods  of  the  English  history,  we 
find  a  serious  attention  to  religion  discovering 
itself  at  the  close  of  life,  however  the  preceding 
years  mi^ht  have  been  misemployed.  We  meet 
with  striking  examples  of  this  kind  amongst 
statesmen,  amongst  philosophers,  amongst  men 
of  business,  and  even  amongst  men  of  pleasure. 
We  have  on  record  the  dving  sentiments  of 
Walringhamy  ofSmUh^  of  Mutton,  the  favourites 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  We  see,  in  the  following 
reiffn,  Raleigh  supporting  himself  by  religion 
under  the  severity  of  his  fate ;  Bacon  seeking 
comfort  in  devotion  amidst  his  disgraces ;  and 
Wotton,  after  having  been  ambassador  to  almost 
every  court  in  Europe,  taking  refuge  ablest  in 
a  pious  retirement  at  Eton  college.  But  to  enu- 
merate instances  would  be  endless,  when,  in 
fact,  we  scarcely  discover  a  single  instance  tc 
the  contrary^— La  those  times  it  was  considered 
as  a  matter  even  of  common  decencv,  that  ad- 
vanced age  should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior 
of  piety ;  and  we.  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  irreligious  old  man  would  have  been 
pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  7  Do  we  now 
commonly  perceive  in  any  rank  that  dispositioii 
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standing  the  present  jobt  declension  of  his  fame, 
greatly  helped,  during  its  transient  meridian, 
to  relax  tiie  general  nerve  of  virtue,  and  has 
leA  a  taint  u^  the  public  morals,  of  which  we 
are  still  sensible. 

That  self-abasement  then,  which  is  insepara- 
ble  from  true  Christianity,  and  the  external 
signs  of  which  good  breeding  knows  so  well 
how  to  assume ;  and  those  charities  which  sug- 
gest invariable  kindness  to  others,  even  in  the 
smallest  things,  would  if  left  to  their  natural 
workings,  produce  that  gentleness  which  it  is 
one  great  object  of  a  polite  education  to  imitate. 
They  would  produce  it  too  without  effort  and 
without  exertion ;  for  being  inherent  in  the  sub- 
stance, it  would  naturally  discover  itself  on  the 
surface. 

For  however  useful  the  institutions  of  polish- 
ed society  may  be  founds  yet  they  can  never 
alter  the  eternal  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  convert  appearances  into  realities; 
they  cannot  transfbrm  decency  into  virtue,  nor 
make  politeness  pass  for  principle.  And  the 
advocates  for  fashionable  breeding  should  be 
huhnbled  to  reflect  that  every  convention  of  ar- 
tificial manners  was  adopted  not  to  cure^  but  to 
conceal,  deformity ;  that  though  the  superficial 
civilities  of  elegant  life  tend  to  make  this  corrupt 
world  a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would  be 
without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  considered 
as  a  substitute 'for  truth,  nor  a  commutation  for 
virtue,  by  him  who  is  to  pass  the  definitive  sen- 
tence on  the  characters  of  men. 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the  young 
and  the  gay  entertain  against  religion,  one  is, 
that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit  and  genius. 
But,  says  one  of  its  wittest  champions,*  *  piety 
enjoins  no  man  to  be  dull :'  -and  it  will  be  found, 
on  a  fair  inqairy,  that  though  it  cannot  be  de. 
nied  that  irreligion  has  had  able  men  for  its  ad- 
vocates, yet  they  have  never  been  the  Tno$t  able. 
Nor  can  any  learned  profession,  any  department 
in  letters  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion  on 
the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has  a  still 
greater  name  to  oppose  to  it ;  pkUosopkers  them- 
selves being  judges. 

He  who  studied  the  book  of  nsture  with  a 
scrutiny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted  to 
any  other  mortal  eye,  was  deeply  learned  in  the 
book  of  God.t  And  the  able'st  writer  on  the  in- 
tellect of  man,  has  left  one  of  the  ablest  treatises 
on  the  Reasonableness  of  Christianity,  This  es- 
say  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  Human  Understand, 
ing,  will  stand  up  to  latest  ages,  as  a  monument 
of  wisdom ;  while  Hume's  posthumous  work, 
the  Essay  on  Suicide,  which  had  excited  sqch 
large  expectations,  has  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten«* 
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•  Dr.  BoDth. 

Sir  Iraae  Newton. 

The  Eway  on  Suicide  was  published  soon  after  Mr. 
Haroe's  death.  It  might  mortify  his  liberal  mind  (if 
matter  and  motion  were  capable  of  consciousness)  to 
learn  that  his  dyin^  legacy,  the  last  concentrated  efSaet 
of  bis  genius  and  his  principles,  sent  from  the  grave  as 
ft  were,  by  a  man  so  justly  renowned  in  other  branches 
of  literature,  produced  no  sensation  on  the  public  mind. 
And  that  the  precious  information  that  every  man  bad 
right  to  be  his  own  executioner,  was  considered  as  a 
privilege  so  little  desirable,  that  it  probably  had  not  the 
glor}'  of  converting  one  crass  road  into  a  cemetery.  It 
IS  'o  the  credit  (»f  this  country  that  fewer  copies  t{  this 


Pascal  has  proved  that  w  rouoh  rhetoric  and 
logic  too  ma^  be  shown  in  defbnding  Revdiation, 
as  in  attacking  it.  His  geometrical  spirit  was 
not  likely  to  take  up  with  any  proofs  but  such 
as  came  as  near  to  demonstration  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  would  admit  Erasmu9  in  his 
writings  on  the  ignorance  of  the  monks,  and  the 
Provincial  Letters  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Jesuits, 
while  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  freedcmi  from  hi- 
gutry,  exhibit  ako  as  much  pointed  wit,  and  as 
much  sound  reasoniiig,  as  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  mass  of  moaem  philosophy. 

But  while  the  yoong  adopt  the  opinion  {rem 
one  class  of  writers,  that  religious  men  are  weak 
men,  they  acquire  fVom  another  class  a  notion 
that  they  are  ridiculous.  And  this  opinion*  by 
mixing  itself  with  their  common  notions,  mud 
deriving  itself  from  their  veryamnsementa,  is 
the  more  mischievous,  as  it  is  imbibed  without 
suspicion,  and  entertained  without  resistance. 

One  common  medium  through  which  they 
take  this  false  view  is,  those  favourite  works  of 
wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  youthful  ima- 
ginations,  where  no  small  part  of  the  author*s 
success  perhaps  has  been  owing  to  his  dexter- 
ously introducing  a  pious  character  with   ao 
many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
him ;  yet  tinctured  with  so  many  absurdities, 
that  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  him. 
The  reader's  memory  will  furnish  him  with  too 
many  instances  of  what  is  here  meant.    Tho 
slightest  touches  of  a  witty  malice  can  make  the 
best  character  ridiculous.    It  is  effected  by  any 
little  awkwardness ;  absence  of  mind,  an  obso- 
lete phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  pecuHarit j 
of  gesture.    Or  if  such  a  character  be  brough 
by  unsuspecting  honesty,  and  credulous  good- 
ness, into  some  foolish  scrape,  it  will  stamp  on 
him  an  impression  c^  ridicule  so  indelible,  that 
all  his  worth  shall  not  be  able  to  effaee  it ;  and 
the  young,  who  do  not  always  separate  their 
ideas  very  carefully,  shall  ever  after,  by  this 
earl^  and  false  association,  conceive  of  piety  as 
having  something  essentially  ridiculous  in  itselfl 
But  one  of  the  most  infkllible  arts  by  wbicii 
the  inexperienced  ttte  engaged  on  the  side  of 
irreligion,  is  that  popular  air  of  candour,  good 
nature,  and  toleration,  which  it  00  invariably 
puts  on.    While  sincere  piety  is  often  accused 
of  moroseness  and  seventy,  becatise  it  cannot 
hear  the  doctrines  on  which  it  founds  its  eier. 
nal  hopes  derided  without  emotion;   indiffer. 
ence  and  unbelief  purchase  the  praise  of  candor 
at  an  easy  price,  because  they  neither  sufier 
grief  nor  express  indignation  at  hearing  the 
most  awfhl  truths  ridiculed,  or  the  most  s&mn 
obligations  set  at  nought    They  do  not  engage 
on  equal  terms.    The  infidel  appears  good-hu*. 
moured  from  his  very  levity;  but  the  Christian 


work  were  sold  than  perbapi  evsr  was  the  case  with  « 
writer  of  so  mach  eminence.  A  more  impotent  act  ox" 
wickedness  has  seldom  been  achieved,  or  one  which  hm» 
had  the  frlory  of  making  fbwer  persons  wicked  or  mi«e> 
rable.  That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion  which  be  hitlcl 
out  as  a  refuse  to  beings  who  bad  solaeed  themselves 
with  the  soothing  hope  of  immortality,  has,  by  a  memc^ 
rable  retribution,  overshadowed  bis  last  labour ;  the 
Essay  on  Saicide  beinir  already  aa  mudi  forgotten  a*  hr* 
promised  the  best  men  that  they  themselves  won  Id  be. 
And  this  ftivourite  work  became  at  once  a  prey  to  tbas. 
forgetfVilncss  to  which  he  iiad  consigned  the  whole  hu- 
man race. 
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.   caaBot  jest  on  subjects  which  involve  his  ever- 
kaiug  salvation. 

The  soofiera  whom  young  people  hear  tailc, 
and  the  books  they  hear  quoted,  falsely  charge 
their  own  injurious  opinions  on  Christianity, 
ud  then  unjustly  accuse  her  of  being  the  mon- 
iter  they  have  made.  They  dress  her  up  with 
the  sword  of  persecution,  in  one  hand,  and  the 
flaoiee  of  intolerance  in  the  other ;  and  then 
ridicule  the  sober-minded  for  worshipping  an 
idol  which  their  misrepresentation  has  rendered 
u  malignant  as  Moloob.  In  the  mean-time 
tbey  affect  to  seiae  on  benevolence  with  exclu* 
■ve  appropriation  ae  their  own  cardinal  virtue, 
and  to  accuse  of  a  bigotted  cruelty  that  narrow 
fpirit  which  points  Out  the  perils  of  licentious- 
■ess,  and  the  terrors  of  a  future  account  And 
^et  this  benefolenee,  with  aU  its  tender  mercies, 
V  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  endeavour  at 
Matching  away  from  hamUe  piety  the  comfort 
of  a  present  hope,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  a 
felicity  that  shall  have  no  end.  It  does  not  how- 
ever seem  a  very  probable  means  of  increasing 
the  rioek  of  human  happiness,  to  plunder  man- 
kind of  that  principle,  by  the  destraction  of 
wbkh  friendship  b  robbed  of  its  bond,  society 
of  its  eecority,  patience  of  its  motive,  moraftty 
of  its  fooodation,  integrity  of  its  reward,  sorrow 
of  its  cooaolation,  life  of  its  balm,  and  death  of 
its  support.* 

It  win  not  perhaps  be  one  of  the  meanest  ad- 
vantages of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  will  shall 
be  reformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be  rectified ; 
that  'evil  shall  no  more  be  called  good,*  nor  the 
*chor?£befal  ;*  nor  the  plunderer  of  our  best  pos- 
lesstoo,  oar  principles,  benevolent.  Then  it  will 
be  evident  that  greater  injury  could  not  be  done 
to  truth,  nor- greater  violence  to  language,  than 
bf  attempting  to  wrest  from  Christianity  that 
beosvoleaoe  which  is  in  fact  her  most  appropri- 
ate and  peculiar  attribute.  *  A  new  command- 
sunt  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.* 
If  benevolence  be  *  good  will  to  men,'  it  was 
that  which  angelic  messengers  were  not  thought 
too  high  to  announce,  nor  a  much  higher  1)eing 
than  angeis  too  great  to  teach  by  bis  example. 
Old  to  iuastrate  by  his  death.  It  was  the  cri- 
terwn,  the  very  watch- word  as  it  were,  by  which 
be  intended  his  religion  andhis  foUowers  should 
be  disdnguished.  *  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
t^  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  yc  have  love  one  to 
(■other.*  Besides,  it  is  the  very  genius  of 
CZiristianity  to  extirpate  all  selfishness,  on  whose 
vacated  ground  benevolence  naturally  and  ne- 
Kssarily  plants  itselfl 

Bat  not  to  run  through  all  the  particulars 
which  obstruct  the  growth  of  piety  in  young 
ptzs>ofsB,  I  shall  only  name  one  more.  They 
'i!*ixx  ixiQcb  declamation  from  the  fashionable 
•^easonera  against  the  contracted  and  selfish 

*  Ttwn^  persons  are  too  liable  to  be  misled  by  that  ex- 
BvrniR  dismfenooouiess  of  the  new  philosophers,  when 
snting  OB  every  thing  and  person  connected  with  ra- 
^  sJed  fieJigion.  Tliese  authors  ofVen  quote  satirical  po* 
ta  iagrzve  bistorical  authorities ;  for  instance,  because 
iivenal  has  said  tbat  the  Jews  were  so  narrow-minded 
tifet  they  refused  to  show  a  spring  of  water,  or  the  right 
(*«--).  lo  an  enquiring  traveller  who  was  not  of  their  re- 
iz'i'^,  I  make  little  doubt  but  many  an  ignorant  free- 
'matc^r  has  actually  gone  away  with  Jr.i  belief,  that 
*xk  food'Uatnred  acts  of  information  were  actually  for- 
MJea  by  tbe  law  of  Moses. 


spirit  of  Christianity— that  it  is  of  a  sordid  tern 
per,  works  for  pay,  and  looks  for  reward. 

This  jargon  of  French  philosophy,  which 
prates  of  pure  disinterested  goodness  acting  for 
Its  own  sake,  and  equally  despising  punishmen 
and  disdaining  recompence,  indicates  as  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  of  Christian  re- 
velation, when  it  addresses  man  as  a  being  made 
up  of  pure  inteUect,  without  any  mixture  of 
passions,  and  who  can  be  made  happy  without 
hope,  and  virtuous  without  fear.  These  philoso- 
phers affect  to  be  more  independent  than  Moses, 
more  disinterested  than  Christ  himself;  for 
*  Moses  had  respect  to  the  recompence  of  re- 
ward ;'  and  Christ  *  endured  the  cross  and  de. 
spised  the  shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  be- 
fore  him.* 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
some  impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely  to  be 
restrained  (if  he  be  restrained  at  all)  by  a  cold 
reflection  on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  If  the  dread 
of  offending  Grod,  and  incurring  bis  everlasting 
displeasure,  cannot  stop  him,  how  shall  a  weak- 
er motive  do  it  7  When  we  see  that  the  power- 
ful sanctions  which  Religion  holds  out  are  too 
oflen  an  ineffectual  curb ;  to  think  of  attaining 
the  same  end  by  feebler  meuis,  is  as  if  one 
should  expect  to  make  a  watch  go  the  better  by 
breaking  the  main-spring ;  nay,  as  absurd  as  if 
the  philosopher  who  inculcates  the  doctrine 
should  undertake,  with  one  of  his  fingers,  to 
lift  an  immense  weight  which  had  resisted  the 
powers  of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  in  the 
hour  of  retirement,  in  the  repose  of  the  pas- 
sions, in  the  absence  of  temptation,  virtue  does 
seem  to  be  her  own  adequate  reward :  and 
very  lovely  are  the  fruits  she  bears  in  preserv- 
ing health,  credit,  and  fortune.  But  on  how  few 
will  this  principle  act !  and  even  on  them  how 
oflen  will  its  operation  be  suspended  ?  and 
though  virtue  for  her  own  sake  might  have  cap- 
tivated a  few  hearts,  which  almost  seem  cast  in 
a  natural  mould  of  goodness,  yet  no  motive  could 
at  all  times,  be  so  likely  to  restrain  even  these 
(especially  tmder  the  pressure  of  temptation)  as 
this  simple  assertion — For  aU  this,  God  toiU 
bring  thee  unto  judgment. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  our  religion,  that  it  is  not 
held  out  exclusively  to  a  few  select  spirits ;  tbat 
it  is  not  an  object  of  speculation,  or  an  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  but  a  rule  of  life  suited  to  every 
condition,  capacity,  and  temner.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  oe,  what  it  was  the 
glory  of  everv  ancient  philosophic  system  not  to 
be,  the  religum  of  the  people  ;  and  that  which 
constitutes  its  characteristic  value,  is  its  suita- 
bleness to  the  genius,  condition,  and  necessities 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  has  pleased 
God  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his  written  word, 
yet  he  has  graciously  ordered  that  whatever  is 
necessary  should  be  perspicuous  also :  and 
though,  as  to  his  adorable  essence, '  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him  ;*  y^t  tliese  are 
not  the  medium  through  which  he  has  lefl  us  to 
discover  our  duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  points, 
revealed  religion  has  a  decided  superiority  oyer 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  wliich 
were  alwavs  in  many  respects  impracticable 
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and  extravagant,  becaase  not  framed  from  ob- 
scr?atious  drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  *  of 
what  was  in  man.*  Whereas  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Gospel  is  accommodated  to  real  human 
nature  ;  laying  open  its  mortal  disease,  present- 
ing its  only  remedy ;  exhibiting  rules  of  conduct 
often  difficult.  Indeed,  but  never  impossible ;  and 
where  the  rule  was  so  high  that  the  practicabili- 
ty  seemed  desperate,  holding  out  a  living  pat- 
torn,  (to  elucidate  the  doctrine  and  to  illustrate 
the  precept ;  offerinor  every  where  the  clearest 
notions  of  what  wo  have  to  hope,  and  what  we 
liave  to  fear ;  the  strongest  injunctions  of  what 
wo  are  to  believe,  and  the  most  explicit  direc- 
tions of  what  we  are  to  do ;  with  the  most  en- 
couraging offers  of  Divine  assistanoe  for  strength- 
ening our  faith  and  quibkening  our  obedience. 

In  short,  whoever  examines  the  wants  of  his 
own  heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance  which 
the  Gospel  furnishes,  will  find  them  to  be  two 
tallies  which  exactly  correspond — an  internal 
evidence,  stronger  perhaps  than  any  other,  of 
the  truth  of  Revelation. 

This  is  the  religion  with  which  the  ingenuous 
hearts  of  youth  should  be  warmed,  and  by  which 
their  minds,  while  pliant,  should  be  directed. 
This  will  afford  a  *  lamp  to  their  paths,*  strong- 
er, steadier,  brighter,  than  the  feeble  and  un- 
certain glimmer  of  a  cold  and  comfortless  ohi- 
losophy. 


Other  symptoms  of  the  decline  of  Christianity — 
No  family  religion — Corrupt  or  negligent  ex- 
ample of  superiors — T*he  self-denying  and 
etangeltcal  virtues  held  in  contempt — Neglect 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  religion  among 
servants. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  present 
undertaking  to  make  a  general  invective  on  the 
corrupt  state  of  manners,  or  even  to  animadvert 
on  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  inas- 
much as  the  corruption  of  that  conduct,  and  the 
depravation  of  those  manners  appear  to  be  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  visible  decline  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  operating  in  its  turn,  as  a  cause, 
on  the  inferior  orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  whieh  contribute 
to  this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be  said.  Nor 
is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt  to  restore  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  manners.  This  is  too 
literally  an  age  of  gold,  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  so  in  the  poetical  and  figurative  sense.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  absurd  not  to  form  our  opi- 
nions  and  expectations  from  the  present  general 
state  of  society.  And  it  would  argue  great  ig- 
norance of  the  corruption  which  commerce,  and 
conquest,  and  riches,  and  arts  necessarily  intro- 
duce into  a  state,  to  look  for  the  same  sober- 
mindedness,  simplicity,  and  purity  among  the 
dregs  of  Romulus,  as  the  severe  and  simple 
manners  of  elder  Biome  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attempt^of  despe- 
rate hardihwxl,  to  controvert  that  maxim  of  the 
witty  bard,  that 

To  men'l  the  world  *■  a  vast  design  i 

i  popular  aphorism,  by  the  way,  which  has  done 


no  little  mischief,  inasmuch,  as  under  the  mask 
of  hopelessness  it  suggests  an  indolent  acqui 
escence ;  yet  to  make  the  best  of  the  timeft  in 
which  we  live ;  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
own  actual,  particular,  and  individual  duties ; 
and  to  take  care  that  the  age  shall  not  be  the 
worse  for  our  having  been  cast  into  it,  seema  to 
be  the  bare  dictate  of  common  probity,  and  n«>t 
a  romantic  flight  of  impracticable  perfbction. 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  imagine  that 
the  benevolent  can  bo  sober-minded  ?  Is  it  ro- 
mantic to  desire  that  the  good  should  be  con- 
sistent ?  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  what  has 
once  been  practised  should  not  now  be  imprac- 
ticable ? 

It  is  impossible  not  to  help  regretting  that  it 
should  be  the  general  temper  of  many  of  the 
leading  persons  of  that  age  whieh  arrogates  to 
itself  the  glorious  character  of  the  age  of  bene- 
volence, to  be  kind,  considerate,  and  compassion- 
ate, every  where  rather  than  at  home ;  that  the 
rich  and  the  fashionable  should  be  zealous  in 
promoting  religious  as  well  as  charitable  insti- 
tutions abroad,  and  yet  discourage  every  thing 
which  looks  like  religioiriu  their  own  families . 
that  thev  shojiild  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
ins^ucting  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  dis- 
credit piety  among  their  own  servants — those 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  man*8  attention^ 
whom  Providence  has  enabled  to  keep  any ; 
and  for  whose  conduct  he  will  be  finally  ac- 
countable, inasmuch  as  he  may  have  helped  to 
corrupt  it 

Is  there  any  degree  of  pecuniary  bounty  with- 
out  doors  which  can  counteract  the  mischief  of 
a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone  for  that  in- 
fectious laxity  of  principle  which  spreads  oor- 
rupiioo  wherever  its  influence  extends  7  Is  not 
he  the  best  benefactor  to  society  who  sets  the 
best  example,  and  who  does  not  only  the  most 
good,  but  the  least  evil  7  Will  not  that  roan, 
however  liberal,  very  imperfectly  promote  virtue 
in  the  world  at  large,  who  neglects  to  dissemi- 
nate  its  principles  within  the  immediate  sphere 
of  his  own  personal  influence,  by  a  correct  con- 
duct and  a  blameless  behaviour  7  Can  a  gene- 
rous but  profligate  person  atone  by  bis  puree 
for  the  disorders  of  his  life  7  Con  he  expect  a 
blessing  on  his  bounties,  while  he  defeats  their 
efiect  by  a  profane  or  even  a  careless  conver- 
sation 7 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  political  treatises,  it  Is 
o^n  asserted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  do  no 
good ;  but  it  has  not  been  perhaps  enough  in- 
sisted on,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  to  do  no  eviL 
Tliis  species  of  goodness  is  not  ostentatious 
enough  for  popular  declamation ;  and  the  value 
of  this  abstinence  from  vice  is  perhaps  not  wcU 
understood  but  by  Christians,  because  it  wantv 
the  ostensible  brilliancy  of  actual  performance. 

Bat  as  the  principles  of  Christianity  are  in  no 
great  repute,  so  their  concomitant  qualities,  the 
evangelical  virtues,  are  proportionably  dUos- 
teemed.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
those  secret  habits  of  self-control,  those  interior 
and  unobtrusive  virtues,  which  excite  no  ast<y 
nishment,  kindle  no  emulation,  and  extort  no 
praise,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  diflScuIt, 
and  the  most  sublime ;  and  if  Christianity  be 
true,  will  be  the  roost  gracionslv  accepted  bv 
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^fli  who  witnesses  the  secret  ooml>at  and  the 
nlcnt  victory  :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which 
hare  the  world  for  their  witness,  and  immortal 
lame  for  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost  him 
who  achieTod  them  less  than  it  costs  a  conscien- 
Uoas  Christian  to  subdue  one  irregular  inclina- 
tiga:  a  conquest  which  the  world  will  never 
koow,  and,  if  it  did,  would  probably  despise. 

Though  great  actions,  performed  on  human 
motives,  are  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Dispo* 
Kr  to  be  equdly  benefioiid  to  society  with  such 
19  are  performed  on  purer  principles ;  yet  it  is 
VI  aSecticg  consideration,  that,  at  the  final  ad. 
rostment  of  accounts,  the  politician  who  raised 
\  state,  or  the  hero  who  preserved  it,  may  miss 
if  that  £ivour  of  God  which,  if  it  was  not  his 
:30tire,  will  certainly  not  be  his  reward.  And 
<t  is  awful  to  reflect,  as  we  visit  the  monuments 
rostly  raised  by  public  gratitude,  or  the  statues 
properly  erected  by  well-earned  admiration ;  it 
is  awful,  I  say,  to  reflect  on  what  may  now  be 
the  unalterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
Df  these  deserved  but  unavailing  honours ;  and 
tiitt  he  who  has  saved  a  state  may  have  lost  his 

't^QSOUl  I 

A  christian  lite  seems  to  consist  of  two  things 
ilicost  equally  diflicult ;  the  adoption  of  good 
habits,  and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.    No 
icie  sets  oat  on  a  religious  course  with  a  stock 
sif  aative  innocence,  or  actual  freedom  from  sin; 
fiir  there  is  no  such  state  in  human  life.    The 
aataral  heart  is  not,  as  has  been  too  oAen  sup- 
posed, a  blank  paper,  whereon  the  Divine  Spirit 
has  uothiag  to  do  but  tp  stamp  characters  of 
goodness;    No !  many  blots  are  to  be  erased, 
many  defifements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well  as 
tresh  nnpressions  to  be  made. 

The  rigilant  Christian,  therefore,  who  acts 
7ith  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  his  Maker, 
rather  than  to  that  of  mankind ;  to  a  future  ac- 
eufiot,  rather  than  to  present  glory  ;  will  find 
ihat  diligently  to  cultivate  the  *  unweeded  gar- 
dea'  of  hi0  own  heart ;  to  mend  the  soil ;  to  clear 
^  fRRind  of  indigenous  vices,  ]|y  practising 
tbe  painful  bnsiness  of  extirpation,  will  bo  that 
part  of  his  duty  which  will  cost  him  roost  la- 
Wnr,  and  bring  him  l9ast  credit :  while  the  fair 
^ver  of  one  showy  action,  produced  with  little 
^naUe,  and  of  which  the  very  pleasure  is  re- 
gard enough,  shall  gain  him  more  praise  than 
^  eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds  which  over- 
rsa  the  natural  heart 

But  the  Gospel  judges  not  afler  the  manner 

^men ;  for  it  never  fails  to  make  the  abstinent 

T^jtoes  a  previous  step  to  the  right  performance 

^  the^  operative  ones ;  and  the  relinquishing 

Hat  is  wrong  to  be  a  necessary  prelude  to  the 

xrSonxnnce  of  what  is  right    It  makes  *  ceas- 

•3f  to  do  evir  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 

'ieamiog  to  do  well.*    it  continually  suggests 

c^t  something  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  as  to 

^practised.    We  must  *hate  vain  thoughts* 

f^no   we  can  *love  God's  law.*    We  *must 

^j  aaide   'malice  and  hypocrisy,*   to  enable 

V  ^to   receive  the  engrafted  word.*    Having 

a  conscience   void  of  oflence;* — 'abstaining 

Hob  fleshly  lusts  ;* — '  bring  every  thought  into 

'"^Kdience :' — these  are  actions,  or  rather  nega- 

^)<^is,  which,  though  they  never  will  obtain  im- 

"^^vudity  from  the  chisel  of  the  statuary,  the 


declamation  of  the  historian,  or  the  panegyrit 
of  the  poet,  will,  however,  be  *  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance,*  when  the  works  of  the  statuary, 
the  historian,  and  the  poet  will  be  no  more. 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observable 
that  a  more  difficult  Cluistian  virtue  generally 
involves  an  easier  one.  A  habit  of  self-denial 
in  permitted  pleasures,  easily  induces  a  victory 
over  such  as  are  unlawfuL  And  to  sit  loose  to 
our  own  possessions,  necessarily  includes  an  ex- 
emption fVom  coveting  the  possessions  of  others 
and  so  on  of  the  rest 

Will  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to  fiiat 
want  of  early  restraint  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  licence  of  behaviour  which,  having 
been  indulged  in  youth,  afterwards  reigned 
uncontrolled  in  families:  and  which  having 
infected  education  in  its  first  springs,  taints  aD 
the  streams  of  domestic  virtue  7  And  will  it  be 
thought  strange  that  that  same  want  of  religious 
principle  which  corrupted  our  children,  should 
corrupt  our  servants  ? 

We  scarcely  go  into  any  company  without 
hearing  some  invective  against  the  increased 
profligacy  of  this  order  of  men ;  and  the  remark 
is  made  with  as  great  an  air  of  astonishment,  as 
if  the  cause  of  the  complaint  were  not  as  visible 
as  the  truth  of  it  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  instances  in  which  the  increased  dissipation 
of  their  betters  (as  they  are  oddl^  called)  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  eviL  Sat 
it  comes  only  within  the  immediate  design  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the  single 
circumstance  of  the  almost  total  extermination 
of  religion  in  fashionable  families,  as  a  causa 
adequate  of  itself  to  any  consequence  which  de. 
praved  morals  can  produce. 

Is  there  not  a  degree  of  injustice  in  persons 
who  express  strong  indignation  at  tho^  crimes 
which  crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish  our  inces* 
sant  executions,  and  who  yet  discourage  not  an 
internal  principle  of  vice :  since  those  cri^nes 
are  nothing  more  than  that  principle  put  into 
action  ?  And  it  is  no  less  absurd  tlian  crael,  in 
such  of  the  great  as  lead  disorderly  lives,  to  ex- 
pect to  prevent  vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to 
restrain  or  punish  it,  while  their  own  example 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  temptation  to  commit  it 
If,  by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate  that 
they  think  a  vicious  life  is  the  only  happy 
one,  with  what  colour  of  justice  can  they  inflict 
penalties  on  others,  who,  by  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  expect  the  same  indulgence  ! 

And  in^d  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and  probity 
from  a  class  of  people  whose  whole  life,  afler 
they  are  admitted  into  dissipated  families,  is  one 
continued  counteraction  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  have  probably  been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youth  is  transplanted  from  one 
of  those  excellent  institutions  which  do  honor  to 
the  preseat  age,  and  give  some  hope  of  reform- 
ing  the  next,  into  the  family  of  his  noble  bene- 
factor in  town,  who  has,  perhaps,  provided  libe. 
rally  for  his  instruction  in  the  country  ;  what 
must  be  his  astonishment  at  finding  ihe  manner 
of  life  to  which  ne  is  introduced  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  life  to  which  he  has  been  taught 
that  salvation  is  alone  annexed  !  He  has  been 
taught  that  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  be  de- 
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voutlj  thankful  for  his  own  scanty  n^pal,  per- 
haps  of  barley-bread ;  yet  be  sees  his  noble  lord 
sit  clown  every  day, 

Not  to  a  dinner,  but  a  hecatomb ; 

to  a  repast  of  which  every  element  is  plundered, 
and  every  climate  impoverished ;  fbr  which  na* 
ture  is  ransacked,  and  art  is  exhausted ;  without 
even  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slight  acknow- 
ledgment It  will  be  lucky  for  iho  master,  if 
his  servant  does  not  happen  to  know  that  even 
'the  pagans  never  sat  down  to  a  repast  without 
making  a  libation  to  their  deities ;  and  that  the 
Jews  did  not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
water,  without  an  expression  of  devout  thank- 
fhlness. 

Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an 
act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  Scripture  : 
yet  he  sees  his  honourable  protector,  publicly 
m  his  own  house,  engaged  m  the  evening  in 
playing  at  a  game  expressly  prohibited  by  the 
laws,  and  against  which  perhaps  he  himself  had 
been  assisting  in  the  day  to  pass  an  act 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  confined 
to  wits  and  philosopners,  the  efiect  was  not  so 
sensibly  felt  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  their  emancipation 
from  old  prejudices,  or  their  indiflforence  to  sa- 
cred usages ;  as  it  is  not  at  all  visible  that  the 
world  is  become  happier  in  proportion  as  it  is 
become  more  enlightened.  We  might  rejoice 
more  in  the  boasted  diffusion  of  light  and  free- 
dom, were  it  not  apparent  that  bankruptcies  are 
grown  more  frequent,  robberies  more  common, 
divorces  more  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  ex> 
tensive — that  more  rich  men  die  by  their  own 
hand,  and  more  poor  men  by  the  nand  of  the 
executioner — ^than  when  Christianity  was  prac- 
tised by  the  vulgar,  and  countenanced,  at  least, 
by  the  great 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while  the 
affluent  are  encouraging  so  many  admirable, 
schemes  fbr  promoting  religion  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  like  to  perpe- 
tuate the  principle,  by  encouraging  it  in  their 
own  children  and  their  servants  also?  Is  it 
not  a  pity,  since  these  last  are  so  moderately 
furnished  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  to 
rob  them  of  that  bright  reversion,  the  bare  hope 
of  which  is  a  counterpoise  to  all  the  hardships 
they  undergo  here— especially  since  by  dimi- 
nishing this  future  hope,  we  shall  not  be  likely 
to  add  to  their  present  nseftilness  f  IP 

Still  allowing,  what  has  been  already  p^ranted, 
that  absolute  infidelity  is  not  the  reigning  evil, 
and  that  servants  will  perhaps  be  more  likely 
to  see  reli^^on  neglected  than  to  hear  it  ridiculed 
— would  It  not  be  a  meritorious  kindness  in  &• 
milies  of  a  better  stamp,  to  furnish  them  with 
more  opportunities  of  learning  and  practising 
th3ir  duty  7  Is  it  not  impolitic  indeesi,  as  well 
as  unkind,  to  refuse  them  any  means  of  having 
impressed  on  their  consciences  the  operative 
principles  of  Christianity  7  It  is  but  little,  barely 
not  to  oppose  their  goinp  to  church,  not  to  pre- 
vent their  doingr  their  duty  at  home,  their  op. 
portonities  of  doing  both  ought  to  be  facilitated, 
by  gi^ng  them,  at  certain  seasons,  as  few  em- 
ployments as  possible  >  that  may  interfere  with 


both.    Even  when  religion  is  by  pretty  general 
consent  banished  from  our  families  at  home,  that 
only  furnishes  a  stronger  reason  why  our  fami 
lies  should  not  be  banished  from  religion  in  the 
churches. 

But  if  these  opportunities  are  not  made  easy 
and  convenient  to  them,  their  superiors  have  no 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  zeal  so  far  trans- 
cending  their  own,  as  to  induce  them  to  sur 
mount  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  duty.  Religion 
is  never  once  represented  in  Scripture  as  alight 
attainment ;  it  is  never  once  illustrated  by  an 
easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent  allegory. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibited  under  the  ac- 
tive figure  of  a  combat,  a  race ;  something  ex- 
pressive of  exertion,  activity,  progress.  And  yet 
many  are  unjust  enough  to  think  -that  this  war 
fare  can  be  rought,  though  they  themselves  are' 
perpetually  weakening  the  vigour  of  the  com- 
batant ;  this  race  be  run,  though  they  are  inces- 
santly  obstructing  the  progress  of  him  who  rnna 
by  some  hard  and  interfering  command.  That 
our  compassionate  Judge,  who  *  knoweth  where- 
of  we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
but  dust,*  is  particularly  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  their  infirmities,  can  never  be  doubted ;  but 
what  portion  of  forgiveness  he  will  extend  to 
those  who  lay  on  their  virtue,  hard  burdens  *toc 
heavy  for  them  to  bear '  who  shall  say  ? 

To  keep  an  immortal  bein^  in  a  state  of  spi- 
ritual  darkness,  is  a  positive  disobedience  to  Hit 
law,  who  when  he  bestowed  th^  Bible,  no  less 
than  when  he  created  the  material  world,  said 
Let  there  he  light.  It  were  well,  both  for  the 
advantage  of  master  and  servant,  that  the  latter 
should  have  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  fre 
quently  impressed  on  his  heart ;  that  his  con- 
science  should  be  made  familiar  with  a  system 
which  offers  such  dear  and  intelligible  proposi- 
tions  of  moral  duty.  The  striking  interrogation 

*  how  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  God  7'  will  perhaps  operate  as  forcibly 
on  an  uncultivated  mind,  as  the  most  eloquent 
essay  to  prove  that  man  is  not  an  accountable 
being.  That  once  credited  promise,  that '  they 
who  have  done  well  shall  go  into  everlasting 
life,*  will  be  more  grateful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain 
man,  than  that  more  elegant  and  disinterested 
sentiment,  that  virtue  is  ite  own  rew&rd.    That, 

*  he  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,'  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  dangerous,  or  a  misleading 
maxim.    And  *  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser* 
vant !  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  manj  things, 
though  offensive  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  philoso- 
phic dignity,  is  a  comfortable  support  to  humble 
and  suffering  piety.    That  *we  should  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,*  is  & 
portable  measure  of  human  duty,  always  at  band, 
as  always  refbrring  to  sometliing  within  him-. 
self,  not  amiss  fbr  a  poor  man  to  carry  coa8ta.nt 
ly  about  with  him,  who  has  neither  time  nor 
learning  to  search  for  a  better.    It  is  an  anU 
versal  and  compendious  law,  so  universal  as  to 
include  the  whole  compass  of  social  obligation ; 
so  compendious  as  to  be  indosed  in  so  short  and 
plain  an  aphorism,  that  the  dullest  mind  cannot 
misapprehend,  nor  the  weakest  memory  forg«t 
it    It  is  convenient  fbr  bringing  oat  on  all  the 
ordinary  occasions  of  lifb.     We  need  not  say« 
*•  who  shall  go  up  to  heaven  and  bring  it  onto 
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■B,  Ibr  this  word  is  very  nigh  ooto  thee,  in 
fbj  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  uat  thou  mayeet 
*>  it.'» 

For  it  U  a  very  valaable  part  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  ana  perfect 
gystem  in  its  desi^ !  though  it  exhibits  one 
|reat  plan  from  which  complete  trains  of  argu- 
ment, and  oonnected  schemes  of  reasoning  may 
be  deduced ;  yet  in  compassion  to  the  multitude, 
for  whom  this  benevolent  institution  was  in  a 
good  measure  designed,  and  who  could  not  have 
eomprehended  a  long  chain  of  propositions,  or 
have  embraced  remote  deductions,  the  most  im- 
portant truths  of  doctrine,  and  the  most  essential 
docaments  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in  single  maz- 
ims,  and  comprised  in  short  sentences ;  inde- 
pendent of  themselves,  yet  making  a  necessary 
part  of  a  consummate  whole ;  from  a  few  of 
which  principles  the  whole  train  of  human  vir* 
toes  has  been  deduced,  and  many  a  perfect  body 
of  ethics  has  been  framed. 

If  it  be  tfaooght  wonderful,  that  from  so  few 
ktten  of  the  alphabet,  so  few  figures  of  arithme- 
tic, 80  few  notes  in  music,  such  endless  combi- 
natioos  should  have  been  produced  in  their  re- 
•pective  arts  how  far  more  beautiful  would  it 
be  to  trace  the  whole  circle  of  morals  thus  grow- 
iag  out  of  a  few  elementary  principles  of  gospel 
trath. 

AH  Seneca*8  arguments  against  the  fear  of 
&aih  never  yet  reconciled  one  reader  to  its  ap* 
proach  half  so  efiectually  as  the  humble  believer 
is  reooneUed  to  it  by  that  simple  persuasion,  *  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.' 

While  the  modern  philosopher  is  extending 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  by  under- 
taking to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or  en- 
h^ing  tho  stock  of  human  happiness,  by  de* 
BMaalrating  the  extinction  of  spirit — ^it  can  do 
00  harm  to  an  unlettered  man  to  believe,  that 
'heneii  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  6od*s 
word  shall  not  pass  away.'  While  the  former 
is  indulging  the  profitable  inquiry  why  the 
Ifeity  made  the  world  so  late,  or  why  he  made  it 
it  all,  it  will  not  hurt  the  latter  to  believe  that 
*ia  the  beginning  God  made  the  world,*  and 
tbt  io  the  end  *  &  shall  judge  it  in  righteous- 


While  Che  liberal  scholar  is  usefiilly  stndving 

tbe  lair  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  him  rejoice 

(ku  his  more  illiterate  brother  possesses  the 

^lio  conviction  that  *  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 

hv'-^that  'love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.* 

And  let  him  be  persuaded  that  he  himself, 

Aoog'h  he  know  all  TuUy*s  Offices  by  heart, 

■ay  not  have  acquired  a  more  feeling  and  ope- 

atrre  sentiment  than  is  conveyed  to  the  com- 

&«  Chrlatian  in  the  rule  to  *heBi  each  other's 

krthen.*    While  the  wit  is  criticising  the  creed, 

^  will  be  no  loser  by  encouraging  his  depend- 

lots  to  keep  the  commandments ;  since  a  few 

nil  simple  propositions  as  the  above  furnish  a 

■ore  practical  and  correct  rule  of  life  than  can 

^  gleaned  from  all  the  volumes  of  anoient  phl- 

bi^y,  justly  eminent  as  many  of  them  are  fer 

wislom  and  parity.    For  though  they  abound 

vith  paaeaf^es  of  true  sublimity,  and  sentiments 

af  ereat  moral  beauty,  yet  the  result  is  naturally 

ieftolive,   the  conefnsions  necessarily  contra- 

Beut.  xxz.  11  and  13. 


dictory. — ^This  was  no  feult  of  the  author,  but 
of  the  system.  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the 
light  was  dim.  The  sharpest  sagacity  could 
not  distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in  the  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  thejr  are  now  discerned  by  every  common 
Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  gospel  light 

And  whether  it  be  that  what  depraves  the 
principle  darkens  the  intellect  also,  certain  it  is 
that  an  uneducated  serious  Christian  reads  his 
Bible  with  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  with  an 
intellectual  comment  which  no  sceptic  or  mere 
worldling  ever  attaina  The  former  has  eot 
prejudged  the  cause  he  is  examining.  He  is 
not  oilen  led  by  his  passions,  still  more  rarely 
by  his  interest,  to  resist  his  convictions.  While 
the  '  secret  of  the  Lord  is  (obviously)  with  them 
that  fear  him,'  the  mind  of  them  who  fear  him 
notf  is  generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fee 
from  the  world,  from  their  passions  or  their 
pride,  before  they  enter  on  the  inquiry. 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous  man 
embrace  a  religion  which  so  pointedly  forbids 
him  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  7*    How  will 
the  man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  is  pleased  to  call 
the  duellist,  relish  a  religion  which  allows  not 
*  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  his  wrath  ?*    How 
can  the  ambitious  struggle  for  *a  kingdom 
which  is  not  in  this  worlo,  and  embrace  a  fidth 
which  commands  him  to  lay  down  his  crown  at 
the  feet  of  another  7*    How  should  the  professed 
wit  or  the  mere  philosopher  adopt  a  system 
which  demands  in  a  lofty  tone  of  derision, 
'  Where  is  the  scribe  7    Where  is  the  wise  7 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  7*  How  will 
the  self-satisfied    Pharisee  endure   a  religion 
which,  while  it  peremptorily  demands  from  nim 
every  useful  action,  and  every  right  exertion, 
will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope  of  salvation 
on  their  performance  ?    He  whose  afibctions  are 
voluntarily  riveted  to  the  present  world,  will  not 
much  delight  in  a  scheme  whose  avowed  prin- 
ciples is  to  set  him  above  it    The  obvious  con- 
sequence  of  these  '  hard  sayings,*  is  illustrated 
by  daily  instances.    *  Have  any  of  the  rulers 
believed  on  him  7*  is  a  question  not  confined  to 
the  first  age  of  his  appearance.    Had  the  most 
enlighteuM  philosophers  of  the  most  fmlished 
nations,  collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  learn- 
ing of  the  world  into  one  point  in  order  to  in- 
vent a  religion  fer  the  salvation  of  mankind,  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  perhaps  precisely  the 
thing  they  would  never  have  hit  upon :  precisely 
the  thing  which,  being  offered  to  them,  they 
would  reject    The  intellectual  pride  of  the  phi- 
losopher  relished  it  as  little  as  the  carnal  pride 
of  the  Jew ;  for  it  flattered  human  wit  no  more 
than  it  gratified  human  grandeur.    The  pride 
of  great  acquirements,  and  of  p^  wealth, 
equally  obstructs  the  reception  of  divine  truth 
into  the  heart ;  and  whether  the  natural  man  be 
called  upon  to  part  either  from  *  great  posses- 
sions,* or  *  high  imaginations,*  he  equally  goes 
away  sorrowing. 


CHAP.  V. 

The  rugligeni  conduct  of  CkriaiianB  no  real  oft- 
jeetion  agaimt  Ckri8tianitif.--The  reason  whf 
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ita  tffeeU  art  not  more  manifest  to  worldly 
men,  is  because  believers  do  not  lead  Chris- 
tian  lives.  Professors  differ  but  little  in  their 
practice  from  unfelievers.  Even  real  Chris- 
tians a^i  too  diffident  and  timid,  and  afraid 
of  act%ng  up  to  their  principles. — The  absur- 
dity of  the  charge  commonly  brought  against 
religioua  people,  that  they  are  too  strieU 

It  is,  an  objection  freqitentljr  brought  against 
Christianity,  that  if  it  exhibited  so  perfect  a 
scheme,  if  its  influences  were  as  strong,  if  its 
effects  were  as  powerful,  a«i  its  friends  pre- 
tend, it  must  have  produced  more  visible  con- 
sequences in  the  reformation  of  mankind.  This 
is  not  the  place  fully  to  answer  this  objection, 
which  (like  all  the  other  cavils  against  our  re- 
ligion) continues  to  Jbe  urged  just  as  if  it  never 
had  been  answered. 

•That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  ia  no  small 
degree  in  countries  professing  Christianity,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be  convinced. 
But  that  this  is  the  case  only  because  this  be- 
nien  principle  is  not  suffered  to  operate  in  its 
Am  power,  will  be  no  less  obvious  to  all  who  are 
sincere  in  their  inquiries :  For  if  we  allow  (and 
who  that  examines  impartially  can  help  allow- 
ing) that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christi- 
anity to  make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the 
aversion  from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fault  of 
*  the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
coming so. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
{,  which  Christianitv  actually  produced  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  was  received 
in  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it  did  operate 
without  obstruction,  from  its  professors  at  least, 
will  want  no  oth  r  proof  of  its  inherent  power 
and  eflicacy.  At  that  period,  its  most  decided 
and  industs^ious  enemy,  the  emperor  Julian, 
oould  recommend  the  manners  of  Gdlileans  to 
the  imitation  of  hts  pagan  high  priests ;  though 
he  himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  doinsr  every 
thing  which  the  most  inveterate  malice,  sharpen- 
d  by  the  acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most 
dbsolute  power  could  devise,  to  discredit  their 
doctrines. 

Nor  would  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  be  less 
visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  of  its 
professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily  and 
sincerely  received.  They  would,  were  they  of 
the  true  genuine  cast  operate  on  the  conduct  so 
effectually,  that  we  should  see  morals  and  man- 
ners growing  out  of  principles,  as  we  see  other 
consequences  grow  out  of  their  proper  and  na- 
tural causes.  Let  but  this  great  spring  have  its 
unobstructed  play,  and  there  would  be  little  oc- 
casion to  declaim  against  this  excess  or  that 
enormity.  If  the  same  skill  and  care  which  are 
employed  in  curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously 
levelled  at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease, 
the  moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit  If  that 
attention  which  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  re- 
dundant and  unsightly  branches,  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  root, 
the  effi»ct  of  this  labour  would  soon  be  discovered 
by  the  excellence  of  the  fruits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ertion  of  religious  principle,  and  the  most  dili- 
fent  practice  of  aU  its  consequential  train  of 


virtues,  man  would  still  find  evil  propeinifief 
enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary that  he  should  counteract  them  by  keeping 
alive  his  diligence  after  higher  attainments,  and 
to  quicken  his  aspirations  uter  a  bettei  state ;  yet 
the  prevailing  temper  would  be  in  general  right 
the  will  would  be  in  a  great  measure  rectined  ; 
and  the  heart,  feeling,  and  acknowledging  its  dis' 
ease,  would  apply  Uself  •diligently  to  the  only 
remedy.  Thus  though  even  the  best  men  have 
infirmities  enough  to  deplore,  and  commit  sins 

I  enough  to  keep  them  deeply  humble,  and  feel 
more  sensibly  than  others  the  imperfections  of 
that  vessel  in  which  their  heavenly  treasure  is 
hid,  they  however  have  the  internal  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  shall  have  to  do  with  a. 
merciful  Father,  who  ^despisethnotthe  sighing 
of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as 
be  sorrowful,*  who  has  been  witness  to  all  their 
struggles  against  sin,  and  to  whom  thev  can  ap- 
peal with  Peter  for  the  sincerity  of  their  desires 
— *  Lord  !  Thou  knowest  all  things  :  thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.* 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  religion  have  been  taken  from 
the  abuses  of  it.  In  every  other  instance,  the 
injustice  of  this  proceeding  would  be  notorious  : 
but  there  is  a  general  want  of  candour  in  the 
judgment  of  men  on  this  subject,  which  we  do 
not  find  them  exercise  on  other  occasions ;  tha.t 
of  throwing  the  fault  of  the  erring  or  ignorant 
professor  on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  the  honourable  pro- 
fession  of  arms,  that  there  are  cowards  and  bra^. 
garts  in  the  army.  If  any  man  ioee  his  estate 
by  the  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  or  his  health 
by  the  blunder  of  a  physician,  it  is  commonly 
said  that  the  one  vras  a  disgrace  to  his  business, 
and  the  other  Wfs  ignorant  of  it ;  but  no  one 
therefore  concludes  that  law  and  physic  are 
contemptible  profession^. 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  the 
obloquy  incurred  by  the  misconduct  of  its  follow 
ers ;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  excited  by  igno- 
rant,  by  fanatical,  by  superstitious,  or  hypocritical 
professors.  But  whoever  accuses  it  of  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  errors  of  these  professors,  must 
have  picked  up  his  opinion  any  where  rather 
than  in  the  New  Testament ;  which  book  being 
the  only  authentic  history  of  Christianity,  is  that 
which  candour  would  naturally  consult  for  in« 
formation. 

But. as  worldly  and  irreligloufl  men  do  not 
draw  their  notions  from  that  pure  fountain,  but 
from  the  polluted  stream  of  human  practice ;  &8 
they  form  their  jndgment  of  Divine  truth  from 
the  conduct  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  en- 
lightened by  it ;  some  charitable  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  contempt  which  they  entertaii: 
for  Christianity^  when  they  see  what  poor  efiects 
it  produces  in  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  pro- 
fessing  Christians.  What^o  they  observe  there 
which  can  lead  them  to  entertain  yery  hi^h 
ideas  of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  each 
practices  V 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked, 
any  decided  difference  between  the  oondoct  of 
nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of  their  neig^h- 
hours  who  pretend  to  no  religion  at  ftll  ?  I>o 
they  see,  in  the  daily  lives  of  such,  any  frecLt 
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tbnndance  oT  those  fruits  by  which  they  have 
heard  bclierera  are  to  be  known  7  On  the  con- 
trary, do  they  not  discern  in  them  the  same 
anxioas  and  unwearied  pnrsait  after  the  things 
of  the  earth,  as  in  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
bsTe  any  thought  of  heaven  7  Do  not  they  see 
them  labour  as  sedulously  in  the  interests  of  a 
debasing  and  friTolous  dissipation,  as  those  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  object  in 
new  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  eagerness  to  plunge 
into  all  sorts  of  follies  themselyes,  and  the  same 
onrighteous  speed  in  introducing  their  children 
t9  them,  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  a 
aoleoin  engagement  to  renounce  them?  Is 
there  not  Uie  same  self-indulgence,  the  same 
hixury,  and  the  same  passionate  attachment  to 
the  things  of  this  world  in  them,  as  is  visible  in 
those  who  do  not  look  for  another  ? 

Do  not  thoughtless  neglect,  and  habitual  dis- 
iipation  answer,  as  to  society,  all  tlie  ends  of  the 
most  decided  infidelity?  Between  the  barely 
decent  and  the  openly  profane  there  is  indeed 
this  diflbrence — That  tne  one,  by  making  do 
^^tsioii,  deceives  neither  the  world-  nor  his 
own  heart :  while  the  other,  by  introducing  him- 
■elf  in  forms,  fancies  that  he  does  something, 
tnd  thanks  God  that  *  he  is  not  like  this  pub- 
Son.*  The  one  only  shuts  his  eyes  upon  the 
duger  which  the  other  despises. 

Mt  these  unfruitful  professors  would  do  well 
So  reooliect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little  worthy 
of  their  hl|rh  calling,  they  not  only  violate  the 
law  to  which  they  nave  vowed  obedience,  but 
occasion  many  to  disbelieve  or  to  despise  it; 
that  ther  are  thus  in  a  great  measure  acoounta- 
Ue  for  the  infidelity  of  others,  and  of  course  will 
have  to  answer  for  more  than  their  own  person- 
al  o&occs.  For  did  they  in  any  respect  live 
ap  to  the  principles  they  profess ;  did  they  adorn 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  a  life  in  any  de- 
fies eousonant  to  their  faith ;  did  they  exhibit 
isj  thing  of  the  *  beauty  of  holiness*  in  their 
(iaily  conversation ;  they  would  then  give  such 
I  demoostrative  proof  not  only  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  own  obedience,  but  of  the  brightness 
of  that  divine  light  by  which  they  profess  to 
vtlk,that  the  most  determined  unbeliever  would 
tt  hst  begin  to  think  there  must  he  Bomething 
iaa  religrion  of  which  the  efiects  were  so  visible, 
ad  the  fruits  so  amiable ;  and  in  time  be  led  to 
'floriQr,*  not  them,  not  the  imperfect  doers  of 
t^se  works,  but  *  their  Father,  which  is  in 
ieaven.*     Whereas,  as  things  are  at  present 


carried  oo,  the  obvious  conclusion  must  be, 
either  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  re- 
ligwa  they  profess,  or  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
tM  religion  itself; 

For  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  its  in- 
icences  were  so  predominant,  its  consequences 
acst  be  more  evident !  that,  if  the  prize  held  out 
were  really  eo  bright,  those  who  truly  believed 
»,  would  surely  do  something,  and  »aeri/iee 
tmitthing  to  obtain  it ! 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers  on 
tike  faeartji  of  others,  will  probably  be  a  heavy 
Bgi^aration  of  their  own  guilt  at  the  final  reck- 
3aii)g  : — ^and  there  is  no  negligent  Christian  can 
i^m  where  the  infection  of  his  example  may 
xtnj;  or  how  remotely  it  may«be  pleaded  as  a 
'Nation  of  the  sins  of  others,  who  either  may 


think  themselves  safe  while  they  are  only  doing 
what  Christian's  allow  themselves  to  do ;  or  wht 
may  adduce  a  Christian's  habitual  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  as  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  the  amoimt  of  the  actual  mischief 
beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  sometbinff 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  definite  evit 
that  the  careless  Christian  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  contagion  he  spreads,  nor  the  mul- 
tiplied infections  which  they  may  communicate 
in  their  turn,  whom  hia  disorders  first  corrupted* 

And  there  is  thb  farther  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  will  not  only  be  answerable  for 
all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his  example  is  tiie 
cause;  but  for  the  omission  of  all  the  probable 
good  which  might  have  been  called  fiirth  in 
others,  had  Ats  actions  been  consistent  with  his 
profession.  What  a  stronflc,  ^^^^  <^  almost 
irresistible  coirviction  would  it  carry  to  the 
hearts  of  unbelievers,  if  they  beheld  that  charac* 
teristic  difference  in  the  manner  of  Christians 
which  their  profession  gives  one  to  expect,  if 
they  saw  that  disinterestedness,  that  humility, 
sober-njindedness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  fruits  of  a 
genuine  faith !  and  which  the  Bible  has  taught 
Uiem  to  expect  in  every  Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet 
lives  like  a  sinner ;  while  he  professes  to  believe 
like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the  life  of  a  sen- 
sualist ;  talks  of  ardent  fiiith,  and  yet  exhibits  a 
cold  and  low  practice ;  boasts  himself  the  dis- 
ciple of  a  meek  Master,  and  yet  is  as  much  a 
slave  to  bis  passions  as  they  who  acknowledge 
no  such  authority ;  while  he  appears  the  proud 
professor  of  an  humble  religion,  or  the  intern* 
perate  champion  of  a  self>denying  one— such  a 
man  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute,  confirms 
those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awakened 
to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  disbelief, 
and  hardens  indifibrence  into  contempt 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principfo,  the  excessive  restraints  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that  *  fear  of  man,  which 
bringem  a  snare,*  confine,  and  almost  stifle  the 
generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Christianity  may  patheti- 
cally expostuute,  that  it  is  not  always  *  an  open 
enemy  which  dishonours  her,'  but  her  *  familiar 
fViend.'  And  'what  dost  thou  more  than 
others  7'  is  a  question  which  even  the  good  and 
worthy  should  oflen  ask  themselves,  in  order  to 
quicken  their  zeal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagna* 
tion  of  unexerted  principles,  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  danger,  on  the  other,  of  their  being  driven 
down  the  gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted  and  can- 
fluent  tides  of  temptation,  fashion,  and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which  a 
scrupulous  severity  was  the  predominant  cha- 
racter, precautions  against  an  excessive  zeal 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  be  a  wholesome 
and  prudent  measure.    But  in  these  times  of 
relaxed  principle  and  frigid  indifference,  to  sea 
people  so  vigilantly  on  their  guard  against  the 
imaginary  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  while  they 
runheadlong  into  the  real  oppo8it9  perils  of  a 
destructive  licentiousness,  reminds  us  of  the  one- 
eyed  animal  in  the  fable  ;  who,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fancied  he  could  bo 
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deitroyevl  any  way  but  by  drowniour :  but,  while 
he  kept  that  one  eye  oonetantly  fixed  oa  the  sea, 
on  which  eide  he  oonciuded  all  the  peril  lay,  he 
was  devoured  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land, 
£rom  which  quarter  he  never  suspected  any 
dan^rer. 

Are  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthusiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  eamestoess  as  if  an 
extravagant  devotion  were  the  prevalllni^  pro- 
penalty  1  Is  not  the  necessity  of  moderation  as 
vehemently  urged  as  if  an  intemperate  seal 
were  the  epidemic  distemper  of  the  groat  world  ? 
as  if  all  our  apparent  danger  and  natural  bias 
lay  on  the  side  of  a  too  rigid  austerity,  which 
required  the  discreet  and  constant  counteraction 
of  an  opposite  principle  ?  Would  not  a  stranger 
be  almost  tempted  to  imagine,  from  the  frequent 
invectives  against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab- 
straction from  the  world,  and  a  monastic  rage 
for  retreat,  were  the  ruling  temper  ?  that  we 
were  in  some  danger  of  seeing  our  places  of  di- 
version abandoned)  and  the  enthusiastic  scenes 
of  the  Holy  Faiher$  of  the  desert  acted  over  again 
by  the  frantic  and  uncontrollable  devotion  of 
our  young  persons  of  ^hi(»  7 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is  an 
evil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the  lower 
class  are  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  from  a 
variety  of  causes,  upon  which  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.  But  who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  the  class  we  are  now  addressing, 
commonly  fall  into  the  same  error.    In  order  to 
establish  or  to  overthrow  this  assertion,  let  each 
ikshionable  reader  confess  whether,  within  the 
sphere  of  his  own  observation,  the  fact  be  real- 
ixed.    Let  each  bring  this  vague  charge  spe- 
eifically  home  to  his  own  acquaintance.    Let 
him  honestly  declare  what  proportion  of  noble 
enthusiasts,  what  number  of  honourable  fanatics 
his  own  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  world 
supplies.    Let  him  compare  the  list  of  his  en- 
thusiastic with  tliat  of  his  luxurious  friends,  of 
his  fanatical  with  his  irreligious  acquaintance, 
of  *  the  righteous  overmuch'  with  such  as  *  care 
for  none  of  these  things  ;*  of  the  strict  and  pre- 
cise with  that  of  the  loose  and  irregular,  of  those 
who  beggar  themselves  by  their  pious  alms,  with 
those  who  injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance ; 
of  those  who  'are  lovers  of  God,*  with  those  who 
are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare  whether 
be  sees  more  of  his  associates  swallowed  up  in 
gloomy  meditation  or  immersed  in  sensuality ; 
whether  more  are  the  slaves  of  superstious  ob- 
aervances  or  of  ambition.    Surely  those  who  ad- 
drees  the  rich  and  great  in  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion and  reproof,  would  do  particularly  well  to 
define  exactly  what  is  indeed  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  lest,  for  want  of  such  discrimination 
they  should  heighten  the  disease  they  might 
wish  to  cure,  and  increase  the  bias  they  would 
desire  to  counteract,  by  addressing  to  the  vo- 
luptuary cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit, 
and  thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  appe- 
tites by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  he 
is  ill  little  danger. 

I^  however,  superstition,  where  it  really  does 
exist,  injures  religion,  and  we  grant  that  it 
greatly  injures  it,  yet  we  insist  that  scepticism 
laiures  it  no  less ,  fur  to  deride,  or  to  omit  any 
of  the  component  parts  of  Christian  faith,  is 


surelv  not  a  less  fatal  evil  than  making  uncook 
manded  additions  to  it. 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  remarkable  for  indifference  m  reli 
gion  and  levity  in  manners  and  which  stands 
so  much  in  need  of  lively  patterns  of  firm  and 
resolute  piety,  that  many  who  really  are  Chris- 
tians on  the  soberest  conviction,  should  not  ap. 
pear  more  openly  and  decidedly  on  the  side  they 
have  espoused;  that  they  assimilate  so  very 
much  virith  the  manners  of  those  about  them 
(which  manners  they  yet  scruple  not  to  disap 
prove)  and,  instead  of  an  avowed  but  prudent 
steadfastness,  which  might  draw  over  the  others^ 
appear  evidently  fearful  of  being  thought  pre- 
else  and  overscrupulous ;  and  actually  seem  to 
disavow  their  right  principles,  by  concessions 
and  accommodations  not  strictly  consistent  with 
them.  They  often  seem  cautiously  afraid  of  4fo- 
tng  too  muck,  and  going  too  far;  and  the  dan- 
gerous  plea,  the  necessity  of  living  like  other 
people,  of  being  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  propriety  <anot  being  partietdar,  is  brought 
as  a  reas6oable  apology  ror  a  too  yielding  and 
indiscriminate  conformity. 

But,  at  a  time  when  umost  all  are  sinking 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  huw  beautiful,  a 
rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  let  the  instances  of 
Lot  and  Noah  declare  !  And  to  those  with  whom 
a  poem  is  an  higher  authority  than  the  Bible 
let  me  recommend  the  most  animated  picture 
of  a  righteous  singularity  that  ever  was  deline 
ated  in 

^The  Serapb  Abdiel,  Ikithful  tcnmA 

AmoDg  tbe  fkitlilen,  ftittafal  only  be 

Amonc  innDmersble  false,  unmov'd, 

Unsbaken,  unaedac'd,  unterrify'd, 

His  loyalty  be  kept,  bis  love  and  seal : 

Nor  nambera,  nor  example  witb  hioi  wronghl 

To  swerve  from  tratb  or  cbange  bis  coastant  mind. 

Though  single.  Par.  Lost,  B.  iv. 

Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and  decen 
have  any  objection  to  that  degree  of  Religioi 
which  is  compatible  with  their  general  accept 
ance  with  others,  or  the  full  enjoyment  of  theii 
own  pleasures.  For  a  formal  and  ceremonioot 
exercise  of  the  outward  duties  of  Christianity 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  without  exciting  cen 
sure,  but  will  even  procure  a  certain  respect  ane 
confidence ;  and  is  not  quite  irreconcilable  witl. 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.  So  far  many 
po ;  and  so  far  as  *  godliness  is  profitable  to  toe 
fife  that  tf,*  it  passes  without  reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  religioo* 
exercises  not  as  a  decency,  but  a  duty ;  not  as  a 
commutation  for  a  self-denying  life,  but  as  a 
means  to  promote  a  holy  temper  and  a  virtuovrs 
conduct ;  as  soon  as  they  feel  disposed  to  carr  j 
the  effect  of  tiieir  devotion  into  their  daily  life 
as  soon  as  their  principles  discover  themselTea, 
by  leadipg  them  to  withdraw  from  those  scenew 
and  abstam  from  those  actions  in  which  the  gray 
place  their  supreme  happiness ;  as  soon  as  some. 
thing  is  to  be  done,  and  something  is  to  be  part- 
ed toiih,  then  the  world  begins  to  take  offfence. 
and  to  stigmatize  the  aetimty  of  that  piety  which 
A  ad  been  commended  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
operative,  and  had  only  evaporated  in  words. 

When  religion,  like  the  vital  principle,  takcw 
its  seat  in  the  Heart  and  sends  out  supplies  ot 
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life  and  heat  to  every  part ;  diUbses  motion,  sonl, 
ud  wigoar  throogh  the  whole  circulation,  and 
mlbrmii  and  animates  the  whole  (pan ;  when  it 
operates  on  the  practice,  infiaences  the  conver- 
sation, breaks  oat  into  a  lively  zeal  for  the  ho- 
ooQr  of  God,  and  the  best  Interest  of  mankind, 
then  the  sincerity  of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  mind, 
of  that  person,  will  become  questionable ;  and 
h  most  be  owing  to  a  very  fortunate  oombina- 
tioQ  of  circumstances  indeed,  if  he  can  at  once 
preserve  the  character  of  parts  and  piety,  and 
retain  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sense  afler  he 
lias  aoqnired  that  of  a  Christian. 

It  is  surely  a  folly  to  talk  of  being  too  holy, 
too  strict,  or  too  good.  When  there  really  hap. 
pens  to  appear  some  foundation  for  the  charge 
of  enthusiasm  (as  there  are  indeed  sometimes 
in  good  people  eccentricities  which  justify  the 
censure)  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  Bome  defect  in  the  judgment,  and 
not  from  any  excess  in  the  piety :  for  in  good- 
ness there  is  no  excess :  and  it  is  as  preposter- 
DOS  to  say  that  any  one  is  too  good,  or  too  pious, 
u  that  he  is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy : 
tiace  the  highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  the 
perfection  of  that  quality  which  we  admired  in 
a  Inwer  degree.  There  may  be  an  imprudent^ 
\m  there  cannot  be  a  auperahundant  goodness. 
An  ardent  imagination  may  mislead  a  rightly 
tnrned  heart '  and  a  weak  intellect  may  incline 
the  best  intentioned  to  ascribe  too  much  value 
to  things  of  comparatively  small  Importance. 
Sack  a  one  not  having  discernment  enough  to 
perceive  where  the  force  and  stress  of  duty  lie, 
may  inadvertently  discredit  religion  by  a  too 
•crapoloQs  exactness  in  points  of  small  intrinsic 
Tiloe. — And  even  well-meaning  men  as  well  as 
bjpocrites  may  think  they  have  done  a  merito- 
rioQs  service  when  their  *  mint*  and  *  anise*  are 
rigorously  tithed* 

But  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters  of 

tbe  law,'  in  the  practice  of  universal  holiness, 

A  the  love  of  God,  there  can  be  no  possibility 

3f  exceeding,  while  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 

snmmand.     We  are  in  no  danger  of  loving  our 

letf  hbonr  better  than  ourselves ;  and  let  us  re- 

nember  that  we  do  not  go  beyond,  but  fall  short 

^foor  duty,  while  we  love  him  leaa.  If  we  were 

»mraanded  to  love  God  with  Bome  of  our  heart, 

vith  part  of  our  soul,  and  a  portion  of  our 

itrength,  there  would  then  be  some  colour  for 

tbose  perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion  of 

hre  and  the  degree  of  obedience  which  are  due 

lo  faim.     But  as  the  command  is  so  definite,  so 

tbsolute,  so  comprehensive,  so  entire,  nothing 

can  be  more  absurd  than  that  unmeaning,  but 

oot  nnfrequent  charge  brought  against  religious 

persons,  that  tkfy  are  too  ttricU    It  is  in  effect 

saying,  that  they  love  God  too  much,  and  serve 

him  too  well. 

The  fbundaUon  of  this  silly  censure  is  com- 
monly  laid  in  the  first  principles  of  education, 
vbere  an  early  separation  is  systematically 
made  between  duty  and  pl^ure.  One  of  the 
first  baits  held  oot  for  the  encouragement  of 
children,  is  that  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
they  will  be  entitled  to  some  pleasure;  thus 
forcibly  disjoining  what  should  be  considered  as 
bseparable.  And  there  is  not  a  more  common 
iastificalion  of  that  idle  and  dissipated  manner 


in  which  the  second  half  of  the  Sunday  is  com- 
monly spent,  even  by  those  who  make  a  con- 
science of  spending  the  former  part  properly, 
than  tliat,  *now  they  have  done  their  duty,  they 
may  take  their  pleasure.* 

But  while  Christian  observances  are  consider- 
ed as  tasks,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to  entitle 
us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a  burthen 
which  we  must  endure  m  order  to  propitiate  an 
inexorable  judge,  who  makes  a  hard  bargain, 
with  his  creatures,  and  allows  them  just  so 
much  amusement  in  pay  for  so  much  drudgery 
— we  must  not  wonder  that  such  low  views  are 
enterthineti  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  religious 
life  is  reprobated  as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acts  from  the  nobler  motive 
•of  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the  chris- 
tian  hope,  the  exercise  is  the  reward,  the  per- 
mission is  the  privilege,  the  work  is  the  wages. 
He  does  not  carve  out  some  miserable  pleasure, 
and  stipulate  for  some  meagre  diversion,  to  pay 
himself  for  the  hard  performance  of  his  duty 
who  in  that  very  perfbrmanos  experiences  the 
highest  pleasure ;  and  feels  the  truest  gratifica- 
tion of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devoting 
the  noblest  part  of  that  nature  tojffis  servioe,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  from  Him  he  has 
received  all. 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  bo  far 
from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and  misery, 
as  is  pretended,  is  in  reality  the  true  cause  of 
actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  those  turbulent  and  uneasy  passions,  the 
unreserved  and  yet  imper&ct  gratification  of 
which  does  so  much  more  tenuto  disturb  our 
happiness,  than  that  self-government  which 
Christianity  enjoins. 

But  all  precepts  seem  rigorous,  all  observances 
are  really  hard,  where  there  is  not  an  entire 
conviction  of  Grod's  right  to  our  obedience  and 
an  internal  prinoiple  of  faith  and  love  to  make 
that  obedience  pleasant  A  religious  life  is  in- 
deed a  hard  bondage  to  one  immersed  in  the 
practices  of  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  its  appetites  and  passions.  To  a  real  Chris- 
tian  it  is  '  perfect  freedom.*  He  does  not  now 
abstain  from  such  ^nd  such  things,  merely  be- 
cause  they  are  forbidden  (as  he  did  in  the  first 
stages  of  his  progress)  but  because  his  soul  has 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it  would 
be  the  severest  of  all  punishments  to  oblige  him 
to  return  to  those  practices,  from  which  he  once 
abstained  with  difficulty,  and  through  the  lesa 
noble  principle  of  fear. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greater 
mistake  than  that  common  notion  entertained 
by  the  more  orderly  part  of  the  fashionable 
world,  that  a  little  religion  will  make  people 
happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  incom- 
patible  with  all  enjoyment.  For  surely  that  re 
ligion  can  add  littfe  to  a  man*s  happiness  which 
restrains  him  from  the  commission  of  a  wrone 
action,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  extinguish 
the  bad  principle  from  which  the  act  proceeded. 
A  religion  which  ties  the  hands,  without  chang* 
in?  the  heart ;  which,  like  the  hell  of  Tantalus, 
subdues  not  the  desire,  yet  fbrbids  tbe  gratifica- 
tion, is  indeed  an  uncomfortable  religion :  and 
such  a  religion,  though  it  may  gain  a  man 
something  on  the  side  of  reputation,  w:  U  give 
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bim  but  little  inward  comfort  For  what  true 
peace  can  that  heart-  enjoy  which  is  left  a  prey 
to  that  temper  which  produced  the  evil,  even 
though  terror  or  shame  may  have  prevented  the 
outward  act 

That  people  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  a  dissi- 
pated life  should  conceiye  of  religion  as  a  dif£- 
cult  and  er^n  unattainable  state,  it  is  easy  to 
believe.  That  they  should  conceive  of  it  as  an 
unhappy  state,  is  the  consummation  of  their 
error  and  their  ignorance :  for  that  a  rational 
being  should  have  his  understanding  onlightan- 
ed ;  that  an  immortal  being  should  have  bis 
views  extended  and  enlarged ;  that  a  kelpUsa  be- 
ing should  have  a  consciousness  of  assistance  ; 
a  sinful  being  the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  or  a 
fallen  one  the  assurance  of  restoration,  does  not 
seem  a  probable  ground  of  unhappiness :  and  on 
any  other  subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning 
would  not  be  admissible. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  9tranger,  from  obgeroing  the  foMwahle  mode 
of  life^  would  not  take  this  to  be  a  ChrtBiian 
country. — Lives  of  professing  Christians  ex- 
Hmined  hy  a  comparison  wUh  the  Oospel, — 
Christianity  not  made  the  rule  oflife^  even  hy 
those  who  profess  to  receive  it  as  an  object  of 

faith. Temporizing  writers    contribute    to 

lower  the  credit  of  Ckristianiiy.  Loose  ha- 
rangues on  morals  not  calculated  to  reform  the 
heart. 

The  Christian  religion  is  not  intended,  as 
some  of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to  fancy, 
to  operate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or  incantation, 
and  to  produce  its  e0ect  by  our  pronouncing 
certain  mystical  words,  attending  at  certain  con- 
secrated places,  and  performing  certain  hallow- 
ed ceremonies ;  but  it  is  an  active,  vital,  influ- 
ential principle,  operating  on  the  heart,  restrain- 
ing the  desires,  affecting  the  general  conduct, 
and  as  much  regulating  our  commerce  with  the 
world,  our  business,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments, 
our  conversations,  designs,  and  actions,  as  our 
behaviour  in  public  worship,  or  even  in  private 
devotion. 

That  the  eflfects  of  such  a  principle  are  strik- 
ingly visible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion, 
will  not  perhaps  be  insisted  on.  And  indeed, 
the  whole  present  system  of  fashionable  life  is 
utterly  destructive  of  seriousness.  To  instance 
only  in  the  growing  habit  of  frequenting  mat 
assemblies,  which  is  generally  thought  insigni- 
ficant, and  is  in  effect  so  vapid,  that  one  almost 
wonders  how  it  can  be  dangerous ;— it  would 
excite  laughter,  because  we  are  so  broken  into 
the  habi^  were  I  to  insist  on  the  immorality  of 
passing  one*s  whole  life  in  a  crowd. — But  those 
promiscuous  myriads  which  compose  the  so- 
cicty,  falsely  so  called,  of  the  gay  world ;  who 
are  broufht  together  without  esteem,  remain 
without  pleasure,  and  part  without  regret ;  who 
live  in  a  round  of  diversions,  the  possession  of 
which  is  so  joyless,  though  the  absence  is  so  in- 
supportable ;  these,  by  the  mere  force  of  inces- 
sant  and   indiscriminate  association    weaken* 


and  in  time  wear  out,  the  best  feelings  and  af- 
fections of  the  human  heart  And  the  mere 
spirit  of  dissipation,  thus  contracted  ftom  inva- 
riable  habit,  even  detached  from  all  its  concomi- 
tant evils,  is  in  itself  as  hostile  to  a  religiouB 
spirit,  as  more  positive  and  actual  olTencea.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  as  criminal ;  I 
only  insist  that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  heavenly 
mindedness  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian temper. 

Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  unprejudiced 
spectator,  who  should  have  been  taught  the 
theory  of  all  the  religions  on  the  globe^  brought 
hither  from  the  other  hemisphere.  Set  him 
down  in  the  politest  part  of  our  capital,  and  let 
him  determine,  if  he  can,  except  from  what  be 
shall  see  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  our  laws, 
and  kept  up  in  the  service  of  our  churche8,to  what 
particular  religion  we  belong.  Let  him  not  mix 
entirely  with  Sie  most  flagitious,  but  only  with 
the  most  fashionable ;  at  least,  let  him  keep 
what  they  themselves  call  the  best  company.  Let 
him  scrutinize  into  the  manners,  customs,  ha- 
bits,  and  diversions,  most  in  vogue,  and  then  in. 
fer  from  all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  what  is  the 
established  religion  of  the  land. 

That  it  could  not  be  the  Jewish  he  would 
soon  discover :  for  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  ex- 
ternal observances,  he  would  trace  but  slender 
remains.  He  would  be  equally  convinced  that 
it  could  not  be  the  religion  of  old  Greece  and 
Rome ;  for  that  enjoined  reverence  to  the  gods, 
and  inculcated  obedience  to  the  laws.  His  most 
probable  conclusion  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
Mahometan  faith,  did  not  the  excessive  indulg- 
ence  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  an 
article  of  intemperance  prohibited  even  by  the 
sensual  prc^het  of  Arabia,  defeat  that  conjec- 
ture. 

How  would  the  petrified  inquirer  be  astonish- 
ed, if  he  were  told  that  all  these  gay,  thought- 
lefis,  luxurious,  dissipated  persons,  professed  a 
religion,  meek,  spiritual,  self-denying;  of  which 
humility,  poverty  of  spirit,  a  renewed  mind,  and 
non-conformity  to  the  world,  were  specific  dis- 
tinctions 1 

When  be  saw  the  sons  of  men  of  fortune, 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  admit- 
ted to  be  spectators  of  the  turbulent  and  unnatu. 
ral  diversions  of  racing  and  gaming ;  and  the 
almost  infant  daughters,  even  of  wise  and  vir. 
tuous  mothers  (an  innovation  which  fashion  her- 
self forbade  till  now)  carried  with  most  unthrifty 
anticipation  to  the  frequent  and  late  protracted 
ball — would  he  believe  that  we  were  of  a  religion 
which  has  required  from  those  very  parents  a 
solemn  vow  that  these  children  should  be  bred 
up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord?* 
That  they  should  constantly  •  believe  God*a  hoi  j 
word  and  keep  his  commandments  V 

When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  ambition, 
the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardent  thirst  for 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the  wild  misappU. 
cation  of  it  when  possessed ;  how  could  he  per- 
suade himself  that  all  these  anxious  pursuers  of 
present  enjoyment  were  the  disciples  of  a  mas 
ter  who  exhibited  the  very  character  and  ee 
senco  of  his  religion,  as  it  were  in  a  motUy— > 
*  My  kingx>05i  is  not  or  this  world  !' 

When  he  beheld  those  nocturnal  clabs»  sa 
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Milnreraive  of  pifrate  ▼irtue  and  domestic  happU 
neas,  would  he  conceive  that  we  were  of  a  reli- 
^oa  which  in  express  terms  *  exhorts  young 
raen  to  be  sober-minded  ?* 

When  he  saw  those  magnificent  and  brightly 
illuminated  structures  which  decorate  and  dis- 
grace the  verj  precincts  of  the  rovai  residence, 
(so  fi-ee  itself.from  all  these  pollutions)  when  he 
beheld  the  nightlj  offerings  made  to  the  demon 
of  play,  on  whose  cruel  altar  the  fortune  and 
happiness  of  wives  and  children  are  offered  up 
vithout  remorse ;  would  he  not  conclude  that 
ve  were  of  some  of  those  barbarous  religions 
which  enjoins  unnatural  sacrifices,  and  whose 
horrid  deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 
than  hnman  victims  ? 

Now  ought  we  not  to  pardon  our  imaginary 
spectator,  if  he  should  not  at  once  conclude  that 
all  the  rariooB  descriptions  of  persons  above  no- 
ticed professed  the  Christian  religion ;  supposing 
him  to  have  no  other  way  of  determining  but 
by  the  conibrroity  of  their  manners  to  that  rule 
by  which  he  had  undertaken  to  judge  them  ? 
We  indeed  must  judge  with  a  certain  latitude, 
ud  candidly  take  the  present  state  of  society 
into  the  account ;  which  in  some  few  instances, 
perhaps^  must  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
literal  strictness,  which  more  peculiarly  belong- 
ed to  the  first  ages  of  the  Grospel. 

Bat  as  this  is  really  a  Christian  country,  i^ro- 
fesiiag  to  enjoy  the  purest  faith  in  the  purest 
drm,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go  a  little 
&rther,  and  inquire  whether  Christianity,  how- 
ever firmfy  established  and  generally  professed 
In  it,  is  really  practised  by  that  order  of  fashion- 
able persons^  who,  while  they  are  absorbed  in 
the  delights  of  the  world,  and  their  whole  souls 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  honourable  naifte  ofOhris- 
tiaas,  and  occasionally  testify  their  claim  to  this 
high  character,  by  a  general  profession  of  their 
bdief  in,'  and  a  decent  occasional  compliance 
with  the  forms  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances 
of  our  church  7 

This  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  compa- 
rison with  tlio  state  of  Christianity  in  other 
eoontries  (a  mode  always  fallacious,  whether 
adopted  by  nations  or  individuals,  is  that  of  com- 
parittgr    themselves  with  those  who  are  still 
vorse)  nor  must  it  be  made  from  any  notions 
drawn  from  custom,  yr  any  other  human  stand- 
ard ;  bat  from  a  scripture  view  of  what  real  re- 
ligion  is  ;  from  any  one  of  those  strikin?  and 
eomprehensive  representations  of  it,  which  may 
be  found  condensed  in  so  many  single  passages 
at  the  sacred  writings. 

Whoever  then  looks  into  the  Book  of  God, 
and  olwerves  its  prevailing  spirit,  and  then  looks 
Into  that  part  of  the  world  under  consideration, 
will  not  surely  be  thought  very  censorious^  if  he 
pronounce  that  the  conformity  between  them 
doea  not  seem  to  be  very  strikins^ ;  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  one  do  not  very  evidently  appear  to 
be  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  other.     Will  he 
disoover  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  much 
as  pretended  to  be  made  the  rule  of  life  even  by 
that  decent  order  who  profess  not  to  have  dis- 
carded   it  as  an  object  of  faith  ?     Do  even  the 
more  regrular,  who  neglect  not  public  observan- 
cont^idec  Christianity  as  the  measure  of  their 
Vol.  L 


actions  !  Do  even  what  the  world  calls  religi 
ous  persons,  employ  their  time,  their  abilities; 
and  their  fortune,  as  talents  for  which  they  how- 
ever confess  they  believe  themselves  accounta- 
ble :  or  do  they,  in  any  respect  live,  I  will  not 
say  up  to  their  profession  (for  what  human  being 
does  so?)  but  in  any  consistency  with  it,  or  even 
with  an  eye  to  its  predominant  tendencies  7  Do 
persons  in  general  of  this  description  seem  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  words  necessary 
indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper  to  be  believed  7 
Bui  do  they  consider  them  as  necessary  to  be 
adopted  into  a  governing  principle  of  action  7 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part  to  declare  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  that  they  are  *  miserable 
offenders,*  and  that '  there  is  no  health  in  them,* 
and  yet  never  in  their  daily  lives  to  discover 
any  symptom  of  that  humility  and  self-abaee 
ment,  which  should  naturally  lie  implied  in  such 
a  declaration  7 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not  say 
with  piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnestly  to  la- 
ment having  *  followed  the  devices  and  desires 
of  their  own  hearts,'  and  then  deliberately  to 
plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dissipations  as 
clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not  strugi^le  to 
oppose  one  of  these  devices,  to  resist  one  of  these 
desires  7  I  dare  not  say  this  is  hypocrisy,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is,  but  surely  it  is  inconsistency. 

'  Be  ^e  not  conformed  to  this  world,*  is  a  lead< 
ing  prmciple  in  the  book  thev  acknowledge  as 
their  guide.  But  after  unresistingly  assenting 
to  this  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at  church — how  ab- 
surd would  they  think  any  one  who  should  ex- 
pect them  to  adopt  it  into  their  practice  !  Per- 
haps the  whole  law  of  God  does  not  exhibit  a 
single  precept  more  expressly,  more  steadily, 
and  more  uniformly  rejected  by  the  class  m 
question.  If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  can  hardly 
be  consistent  with  that  mode  of  life  emphatical- 
ly distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  fashion- 
able. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for  any 
other  reason  but  because  it  is  not  the  custom)  if 
odr  legislators  were  to  meet  one  day  in  every 
week,  gravely  to  read  over  all  the  obsolete  sta- 
tutes, and  rescinded  acts  of  parliament,  than  it 
is  for  the  order  of  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion to  assemble  every  Sunday,  to  profbss  thef^ 
belief  in  and  submission  to  a  system  of  princi- 
ples, which  they  do  not  so  much  as  intend  shall 
be  binding  on  their  practice  7 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry. — ^There  is  not  a 
more  common  or  more  intelligible  definition  of 
human  duty,  than  that  of  *  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments.*  Now,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  inseparable  precepts,  can  we,  with  the  ut- 
meet  stretch  of  charity,  be  very  forward  to  con- 
clude that  God  is  really  •  very  greatly  feared*  in 
secret,  by  those  who  give  too  manifest  indica 
tions  that  they  live  *  without  him  in  the  world  7 
And  as  to  the  latter  precept,  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  other — without  noticing  any  of 
the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  let  us 
only  confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed,  general, 
andf  notorious  violation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
oonimandments,  by  the  higher  as  well  as  by  the 
lower  orders;  breaches  so  flagrant,  that  ihey 
force  themselves  on  the  observation  of  the  noat 
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inattentive,  too  palpably  to  be  either  unnoticed 
or  palliated. 

Shall  we  have  reason  tq  change  our  opinion  if 
we  take  that  Divine  representation  of  the  sum 
and  substance  of  religion,  and  &pply  it  as  a 
touchstone  in  the  present  trial — *Thoa  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aU  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  sool,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighl>our  as  thy- 
self?* Now,  judffe  bv  inference,  do  we  see 
many  public  proofs  of  that  heavenlv-mindedness 
which  would  be  the  ii^evitable  effect  of  such  a 
fervent  and  animated  dedication  of  all  the  pow- 
ers, faculties,  and  affections  of  the  soul  to  Him 
who  gave  it  ?  And,  as  to  the  great  rule  of  social 
duty  expressed  in  the  second  clause,  do  we  ob- 
serve as  much  of  that  considerate  kindness,  that 
pure  disinterestedness,  that  conscientious  atten- 
tion  to  the  comfort  of  others,  especially  of  de- 
pendents and  inferiors,  as  mi^ht  be  expected 
from  those  who  enjoyed  the  privileee  of  so  un- 
erring a  standard  ofconduct?  a  standard,  which, 
if  impartially  consulted,  must  make  our  kind- 
ness to  others  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  our 
self-love;  a  rule  in  which  christian  principle, 
operating  on  human  sensibility,  could  not  fail 
to  decide  ariffbt  in  every  supposeable  case.  For 
no  man  can  doubt  how  he  ought  to  act  towards 
another,  while  the  inward  corresponding  sug- 
gestions of  conscience  and  feeling  concur  in' 
letting  him  know  how  he  would  wish,  in  a  change 
of  circumstances,  that  others  should  act  towards 
him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detailed  survey, 
by  a  third  rule,  which  indeed  is  not  so  much  the 
principle  as  the  effect  of  piety — *  True  religion, 
and  undeliled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  this : 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
toorldJ*  Now,  if  Christianity  insists  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  latter  injunction  be  the  true  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  those  who  fulfil  the  former,  is 
the  beneficence  of  the  fashionable  world  very 
atrikingly  illustrated  by  this  spotless  purity,  this 
exemption  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
which  is  here  declared  to  be  its  invariable  con- 
comitant? 

But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  take  my  estimate 
.vith  a  view  more  immediately  evangelical;  if  I 
presumed  to  look  for  that  genuine  Christianity 
which  consists  in  repentance  towards  Grod,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;*  to  insist,  that 
whatever  tiatural  religion  and  fashionable  reli- 
gion  may  teach,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Chris- 
tian  religion  to  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  the 
Saviour ;  to  insist  that  not  only  the  grossly  fla- 
gitious, but  that  all  have  sinned ;  that  aU  are  by 
nature  in  a  state  of  oondemnation ;  that  all  stand 
in  need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  is  no  hope  but 
on  the  Gospel  terms ;  that  eternal  life  is  pro- 
mised to  those  only  who  accept  it  on  the  offered 
conditions  of  *  faith,  repentance,  and  renewed 
obedience  ;* — if  I  were  to  insist  on  such  eviden- 
ces of  our  Christianity  as  these ;  if  I  were  to 
express  these  doctrines  in  plain  scriptural  terms 
without  lowering,  qualifying,  disguising,  or  do- 
ing them  away ;  if  1  were  to  insist  on  this  belief, 
and  its  implied  and  corresponding  practices ;  1 
un  aware  that,  with  whatever  condescending 
patience  this  little  tract  might  have  been  so  far 


perused,  many  a  fashionable  r^der  would  here 
throw  it  aside,  as  having  now  oetected  the  pal- 
pable enthusiast,  the  abettor  of  *  strange  doc. 
trines,*  long  ago  consigned  over  by  the  liberal 
and  the  polite  to  bigots  and  fanatics.  And  yet 
if  the  Bible  be  true,  this  is  a  simple  and  faithful 
description  of  Christianity. 

Surely  men  forget  that  we  are  urring  them 
upon  their  own  principles ;  that  while  we  are 
urging  them  with  motives  drawn  from  Chris 
tianity,  they  seem  to  have  as  little  concern  in 
these  motives  as  if  they  themselves  were  of  an- 
other religion.  It  is  not  a  name  that  will  stand 
us  insteacU  It  is  not  merely  glorying  in  the  title 
of  Christians,  while  we  are  living  in  the  neglect 
of  its  precepts ;  it  is  not  in  valuing  ourselves  on 
the  profession  of  religion  as  creditable,  while  we 
reject  the  power  of  it  as  fanatical,  that  will  save 
us !  In  any  other  circumstances  of  life  it  would 
be  accounted  absurd  to  have  a  set  of  propositions, 
principles,  statutes,  or  fundamental  articles,  and 
not  to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  acting  as 
well  as  of  our  reasoning.  In  these  supposed  in- 
stances tlie  blame  would  lie  in  the  contradiction, 
in  religion  it  lies  in  the  agreement  Strange  ! 
that  to  act  in  consequence  of  received  and  ac- 
knowledged principles,  should  be  accounted 
weakness  !  Strange,  that  what  alone  is  truly  con- 
sistent, should  be  branded  as  absurd  !  Strange, 
that  men  must  really  forbear  to  act  rationalTy, 
only  that  they  may  not  be  reckoned  mad ! 
Strange,  that  they  should  be  commended  for 
having  prayed  in  the  excellent  words  of  the  Hi 
ble  ami  of  our  church,  for  '  a  clean  heart,  and  a 
right  spirit ;'  and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign  of 
such  a  transformation  of  heart,  they  should  be 
accounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  singular, 
weak,  or  melancholy  men. 

A£Ur  having,  however,  just  ventured  to  hint 
at  what  are  indeed  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  ffospel,  the  doctrines  to  which  alone  eternal 
life  IS  promised,  I  shall  in  deep  humility  forbear 
to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  has 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  wise  and  pious 
men  in  all  ages.  Unhappily,  however,  the  most 
awakening  of  these  writers  are  not  the  favourite 

guests  in  the  closets  of  the  more  fashionable 
hristians ;  who,  when  they  happen  to  be  more 
seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  are  fond  of 
finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading,  which 
recommends  some  half-way  state,  something 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  suspending- 
the  mind,  like  the  position  of  MahomeOs  tomb, 
between  earth  and  heaven  :  a  kind  of  rc»diDg 
which,  while  it  quiets  the  conscience  by  being 
on  the  side  of  morals,  neither  awakens  fear,  nor 
alarms  security.  By  dealing  in  generals,  it 
comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  none  :  it  flatters  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  by  ascribing  high  merits 
to  the  performance  of  certain  right  actions,  and 
the  forbearance  from  certain  wrong  ones ;  among 
which,  that  reader  most  be  very  unlucky  indeed 
who  does  not  find  some  performances  and  some 
forbearances  of  his  own.  It  at  once  enables  him 
to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and  the  world  in  his 
heart  It  agreeably  represents  the  readers  to 
themselves  as  amiable  persons,  guilty  indeed  of 
a  few  faults,  but  never  as  condemned  sinnent 
under  sentence  of  death.  It  commonly  ^boundti 
with  high  encomiums  on  the  dignity  of  hutuzut 
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omtare ;  the  good  effects  of  virtue  on  health,  for- 
time,  and  reputation :  the  dangers  of  a  blind 
BPal,  the  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  fbll^ 
of  singularity,  with  various  other  kindred  senti- 
ments ;  which,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  of  them- 
aelves  with  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  may, 
by  a  little  warping,  be  easily  acoommodated  to 
Ihem. 

These  are  the  too  successful  practices  of  cer- 
tain Inke-warm  and  temporizing  divines,  who 
have  become  popular  by  blunting  the  edge  of 
the  heavenly  tempered  weapon,  whose  salutary 
keenness,  but  for  their  'deceitful  handling,* 
vronld  often  *  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spirit* 

Bat  tboee  severer  preachers  of  righteousness, 
who  disgust  by  applying  too  closely  to  the  con- 
science ;  who  probe  the  inmost  heart  and  lay 
open  all  its  latent  peccancies;  who  treat  of 
principles  as  the  only  certain  source  of  man- 
ners ;  who  lay  the  axe  at  the  root,  ofiener  than 
the  pruning  knife  to  the  branch ;  who  insist 
much  and  often  on  the  great  leading  truths,  that 
man  is  a  fallen  creature,  who  most  be  restored, 
if  restored  at  all,  by  means  very  little  flattering 
to  human  pride  ■  ouch  heart-searching  writers 
IS  these  will  seldom  find  access  to  the  houses 
ind  hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians,  unless 
they  happen  to  owe  their  admission  to  some  sub- 
ordinate  quality  of  style ;  unless  they  can  cap- 
dute,  with  the  seducing  graces  of  language, 
these  well-bred  readers,  who  are  childishly 
arawbg  themselres  with  the  gambh,  when  they 
are  perisfainfr  for  want  of  food ;  who  are  search- 
ing Sot  polished  periods  when  they  should  be  in 
quest  of  alarming  truths :  who  are  looking  for 
ekganoe  of  composition  when  they  should  be 
mxious  for  eternal  life. 

Whatever  comparative  praise  may  be  due  to 
the  Cutner  ^ass  of  writers,  when  viewed  with 
sChers  of  a  less  decent  order,  ^et  I  am  not  sure 
vbether  so  many  books  of  frigid  morality,  ex- 
hihiting  such  in&rior  motives  of  action,  such  mo- 
derate representations  of  duty,  and  such.a  low 
itandard  of  principle ;  have  not  done  religion 
mach  laore  harm  than  good ;  whether  they  do 
not  lead  many  a  reader  to  inquire  what  is  the 
lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  virtue  with  which 
be  may  cxmtent  himself  so  as  barely  to  escape 
eternal  punishment ;  how  much  indulgence  he 
oiay  allow  himself,  without  absolutely  rorfeiting 
his  chance  of  safety  :  what  is  the  uttermost  verge 
b  which  he  may  venture  of  this  world*s  enjoy-^ 
ment,  and  yet  just  keep  within  a  possibility  of 
hope  for  the  next:  adjusting  the  scales  of  indul- 
rence  and  security  with  such  a  scrupulous  equi- 
ubriucD,  as  not  to  lose  much  pleasure,  yet  not 
mciir  much  penalty. 

This  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  representa- 
tioa ;  and  to  these  low  views  of  duty  is  partlv 
«vin^  00  roach  of  that  bare-weight  virtue  with 
vhich  even  Christians  are  apt  to  content  them- 
98l7ea  ;  fighting  for  every  inch  of  ground  which 
may  po«ttbly  ho  taken  within  the  pales  of  per- 
mission, and  stretching  those  pales  to  the  ut- 
Biost  edge  of  that  limitation  about  which  tbe 
vorld  and  Jie  Bible  contend. 

Bat  vvhtle  the  nominal  Christian  is  persuad- 
inr  himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  going 
tUule  farther^  the  real  Christian  is  always  afraid 


of  pfoing  too  far.  While  the  one  is  debating  for 
a  httle  more  disputed  ground,  the  other  is  so 
fearful  of  straying  into  the  regions  of  unhallow- 
ed indulgence,  that  he  keeps  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  the  extremity  of  his  permitted 
limits ;  and  is  anxious  in  restricting  as  the  other 
is  desirous  of  extending  them.  One  thing  is 
clear,  and  it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by  which 
to  discover  the  state  of  man*s  heart  to  himself; 
while  he  is  contending  for  this  allowance,  and 
stipulating  for  the  other  indulgence,  it  will  show 
him  that,  whatever  chance  there  may  be  in  his 
life,  there  is  none  in  his  neart ;  the  toijuper  re^ 
mains  as  it  did ;  and  it  is  by  the  inward  frame 
rather  than  the  outward  act  that  he  can  best 
judge  of  his  own  state,  whatever  may  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  judge  of  that  of  an- 
other. 

It  is  less  wonderful  that  there  are  not  more 
Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as  the^  are 
called,  are  not  better  men ;  for  if  Christianity 
be  not  true,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  not  high 
enough  to  quicken  ordinary  men  to  very  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  We  see  them  do  and  suffer 
every  day  for  popularity,  for  custom,  for  fash- 
ion, for  the  point  of  honour,  not  only  more  than 
good  men  do  and  suffer  for  religion,  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  religion  requires  them  to  do.  For 
her  rtawnaUe  tervtee  demands  no  sacrifices  but 
what  are  sanctioned  by  good  sense,  sound  policy, 
right  reason,  and  unoorrupt  judgment 

Many  of  these  fashionable  professors  even  go 
80  fiur  as  to  bring  their  right  faith  as  an  apology 
fbr  their  wrong  practice.  They  have  a  com- 
modious way  of  intrenching  themselves  witliin 
the  shelter  of  some  general  position  of  unques- 
tionable truth :  even  the  great  Christian  hope 
becomes  a  snare  to  them.  They  apologize  for 
a  life  of  offence,  by  taking  refutre  in  the  extreme- 
goodness  they  are  abusing,  "l^hat  *  God  is  all 
merciful,*  is  the  common  reply  to  those  who 
hint  to  them  their  danger.  This  is  a  false  and 
fatal  application  of  a  divine  and  comfortable 
truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  the 
proposition,  nor  more  delusive  than  the  infer- 
ence :  for  their  deduction  implies,  not  that  he  is 
merciful  to  sin  repented  of,  but  to  siu  continued 
in.  But  it  is  a  most  fallacious  hope  to  expect 
that  God  will  violate  his  own  covenant,  or  that 
he  is  indeed,  *  all  mercy,*  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  his  other  attributes  of  perfect  holiness,  purity 
and  justice. 

It  is  a  dangerous  folly  to  rest  on  these  vague 
and  general  notions  of  indefinite  mercy ;  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  delusive  than  this  indefinite 
trust  in  being  forgiven  in  our  own  way,  after 
God  has  clearly  revealed  to  us  that  he  will  only 
forgive  us  in  hia  way.  Besides,  is  there  not 
something  singularly  base  in  sinning  against 
God  hecau»e  he  is  merciful  ? 

But  the  truth  is  no  one  does  truly  trust  in  God, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him.  For  to 
break  his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on  his  fa- 
vour ;  to  live  in  opposition  to  his  will,  and  yet  in 
expectation  of  his  mercy ;  to  violate  his  com- 
mands, and  yet  to  look  for  his  acceptance,  would 
not,  in  any  other  instance  be  thought  a  reason- 
able ground  of  conduct ;  and  yet  it  is  by  nn 
means  as  uncommon  ac  it  is  inconsistent. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

View  of  those  who  acknovsUdge  Christianity  as 
a  perfect  system  of  morals^  out  deny  its  divine 
authority. — Morality  not  the  whole  of  Religion. 

As  in  the  preceding^  chapter  notice  was  taken 
of  that  description  of  persons  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive Christianity  with  great  rererence  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do  not  pretend  to  adopt 
it  as  a  rale  of  conduct ;  I  shall  conclude  these 
slight  remarks  with  some  short  animadversions 
dn  another  set  of  men,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
amonfif  the  decent  and  fiishionable,  who  profess 
to  think  it  exhibits  an  admirable  system  of 
morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority; 
though  that  authority  alone  can  make  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such  per- 
sons at  once  save  themselves  from  the  discredit 
of  having  their  understanding  imposed  upon 
by  a  supposed  blind  submission  to  evidences  and 
authorities ;  and  yet,  prudently  enough,  secure 
to  themselves,  in  no  small  degree,  the  repnta- 
lion  of  good  men.  Bv  steering  this  middle  kind 
of  course,  they  contrive  to  be  reckoned  liberal 
by  the  philosophers^  and  decent  by  the  believers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  very  carefully  transfused 
into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that  the  precepts 
should  be  most  scrupulously  observed  by  those 
who  reject  the  authority.  The  influence  of 
divine  truth  must  necessarily  best  prepare  tlie 
heart  for  an  unreserved  obedience  to  its  laws. 
If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  offers  of  the  Gospel, 
we  shall  want  the  best  motives  to  the  actions 
and  performances  which  it  enjoins.  A  lively 
belief  mti^t  therefore  precede  a  hearty  obedience. 
Let  those  who  think  otherwise,  hear  what  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  said : '  For  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.* 
Those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  therefore,  reject 
the  power  of  performing  good  actions.  That 
command,  for  instance,  to  *  set  our  affections  on 
things  above,*  will  operate  but  faintly,  till  that 
Spirit  from  which  the  command  proceeds, 
touches  the  heart,  and  convinces  that  no  human 
good  is  worthy  of  the  entire  affection  of  an  im- 
mortal  creature.  An  unreserved  faith  in  the 
promiser  mutt  precede  our  acceptable  perform- 
ance of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  an- 
nexed. 

.  But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enforced  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in  their  beauty, 
and  a  cold  conviction  of  their  propriety,  but 
impelled  by  no  obedience  to  his  authority  who 
imposes  them ;  though  we  know  not  how  well 
they  niight  be  performed  by  pure  and  impecca- 
ble beings,  yet  we  know  how  they  commonly 
are  performed  by  frail  and  disorderly  creatures, 
fallen  from  their  innocence,  and  corrupt  in  their 
very  natures. 

Nothing  bat  a  conviction  of  tlie  truth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to 
the  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in  the 
Creator's  moral  govenwnent  of  the  world.  The 
works  of  God  are  an  enigma,  of  which  bis  word 


alone  is  the  solution.  The  dark  veil  whicA  ie 
thrown  over  the  divine  dispensations  In  this 
lower  world  must  naturally  shock  those  who 
consider  only  the  single  scene  which  is  acting 
on  the  present  stage ;  but  is  reconcilable  to  him 
who,  having  learnt  from  Revelation  the  nature 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  great  Author  acts, 
trusts  confidenUy  that  the  catastrophe  will  set 
all  to  rights.  The  confusion  which  sin  and  the 
passions  have  introduced  ;  the  triumph  of  wick- 
edness; the  seemingly  arbitrary  disproportion 
of  human  c6nditions,  accountable  on  no  scheme 
but  tliat  which  the  Gospel  has  opened  to  us — 
have  all  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
the  love  of  God,  the  hearts  of  those  who  erect 
themselves  into  critics  on  the  Divine  conduct, 
and  yet  will  not  study  the  plan,  and  get  ac- 
quainted  with  the  rules,  so  far  as  it  has  pleased 
the  Supreme  Disposer  to  i;eveal  them. 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  used  '  as  a 
lamp  to  their  paths,*  men  can  neither  truly  dis 
cern  the  crookedness  of  their  own  ways,  nor  the 
perfection  of  that  light  by  which  they  are  di- 
rected to  walk.  And  this  light  can  only  be  seen 
by  its  own  proper  brightness  ;  it  has  no  other 
medium.  Until  therefore,  *the  secret  of  the 
Lord*  is  with  men,  they  will  not  truly  *fbar 
him  ;*  until  he  has  *  enlarged  their  hearts*  with 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  word,  they  will 
not  very  vigorously  run  *  the  way  of  his  com- 
mandments.'  Until  thej  have  acquired  that 
*  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please 
Grod,*  they  will  not  attain  that  *  holiness,  with- 
out  which  no  man  can  see  him.* 

And  indeed  if  God  has  thought  fit  to  make 
the  Gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we  must 
own  the  necessity  of  receiring  it  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution, before  it  is  likely  to  operate  very  ef- 
fectually on  the  human  conduct.  The  great 
Creator,  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy  from  na- 
tural things,  is  so  just  and  wise  an  economist, 
that  he  always  adapts,  with  the  most  accurate 
precision,  the  instrument  to  the  work ;  and  never 
lavishes  more  means  than  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  proposed  end.  If  therefore  Chris- 
tianity had  been  intended  for  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a  system  surely 
might  have  been  produced  at  an  infinitely  less 
expense.  The  long  chain  of  prophecy,  the 
succession  of  miracles,  the  labours  of  apostles, 
the  blood  of  the  saints,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
great  costly  sacrifice  which  the  Gospel  records, 
might  surely  have  been  spared.  Lessons  of 
mere  human  virtue  might  have  been  delivered  by 
some  suitable  instrument  of  human  wisdom, 
strengthened  by  the  visible  authority  of  human 
power.  A  bare  system  of  morals  might  have  been 
communicated  to  mankind  with  a  more  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  advantage,  by  means  not  so  repug- 
nant  to  human  pride.  A  mere  scheme  of  con- 
duct might  have  been  delivered  with  far  greater 
probability  of  the  success  of  its  reception  by 
Antoninus  the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  philosopher, 
than  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the 
fisherman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  entirely, 
if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be  taken  with- 
out mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme,  in  the  way 
in  which  (rod  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it.  It 
must  be  accepted,  not  as  exhibiting  beautifal 
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futa^  baX  fts  preaenting'  one  consammate  whole, 
of  whieh  the  perfection  arises  from  coherence 
•nd  dependence,  from  relation  and  consistency, 
lis  power  will  be  weakened,  and  its  energy  de- 
itroyed,  if  every  caviUer  pollB  oat  a  pin,  or  ob. 
■tracts  a  spring  with  the  presamptaous  view  of 
new  modelling  the  Divine  work,  and  making  it 
|o  to  his  own  mind.  There  must  be  no  break- 
ing the  system  into  portions  of  which  we  are 
It  liberty  to  choon  one  and  reject  another. 
There  is  no  separating  the  evidences  from  the 
doctrines,  the  doctrines  from  the  precepts,  belief 
fiom  obedience,  morality  from  piety,  the  love  of 
Qor  neighbour  firom  the  love  of  Gcd.  If  we  al- 
low Chnstianity  to  be  any  thing,  we  mast  allow 
it  to  be  every  thing :  if  we  &Uow  the  Divine 
Author  to  be  indeed  unto  as  *  wisdom  and 
righteoQsnesa,*  he  must  be  also  sanctification 
and  redemption.* 

Christianity  then  is  assuredly  something  more 
than  a  mere  set  of  rules ;  and  faith,  though  it 
oerer  pretended  to  be  the  substitute  for  an  use- 
fbl  life,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  its  accept- 
tnee  with  God.  The  Gospel  never  offers  to 
make  religion  supersede  morality,  but  every 
where  clearly  prolres  that  morality  is  not  the 
whale  of  religion.  Piety  is  not  only  necessary 
IS  a  SMons,  but  is  itself  a  most  important  end. 
It  is  not  only  the  best  principle  of  moral  conduct, 
bat  is  an  indispensable  and  absolute  duty  in  it- 
self It  is  not  only  the  highest  motive  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and 
ibsolutely  necessary,  even  when  detached  from 
its  inmiediate  innaence  on  outward  actions. 
Rel^on  will  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which  it 
is  tJ»  source ;  for  we  shall  be  living  in  the  no- 
blest exercises  of  piety  when  we  shall  have  no 
objects  on  which  to  exercise  many  human  vir- 
toes.  When  there  will  be  no  distress  to  be  re- 
lieved, no  injuries  to  be  forgiven^  no  evil  habits 
to  be  subdued,  there  will  be  a  Creator  to  be 
bfesKd  and  adored,  a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  and 
praised. 

To  oondude,  a  real  Christian  is  not  such 


merely  by  habit,  profession,  or  education ;  he  io 
not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  his  sponsors 
of  the  engagements  they  entered  into  in  his 
name ;  but  he  is  one  who  has  embraced  Chris- 
tianity from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  an 
experience  of  its  excellence.  He  is  not  only 
confident  in  matters  of  faith  by  evidences  sug- 
gested  to  his  understanding,  or  reasons  which 
correspond  to  his  inquiries ;  but  all  these  evi» 
deuces  of  truth,  all  these  principles  of  goodness 
are  working  into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  his  practice.  He  sees  so  much  of  the 
body  of  the  great  troths  and  fundamental  points 
of  religion,  that  be  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in 
those  lesser  branches  which  ramify  to  infinity 
from  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may  not  in- 
dividually and  completely  comprehend  them  all. 
He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  general 
truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  not  starUed  by 
every  little  difficulty;  he  is  not  staggered  by 
every  *  hard  saying.'  Those  depths  of  mystery 
which  surpass  his  understanding  do  not  shake 
his  faith,  and  this,  not  because  he  is  credulous, 
and  given  to  take  things  upon  trust,  bat  because 
knowing  that  his  foundations  are  right,  he  sees 
how  one  truth  of  Scripture  supports  another  like 
the  bearings  of  a  geometrical  building ;  because 
he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine  has  upon  an- 
other ;  because  he  sees  the  consistency  of  each 
with  the  rest,  and  the  place,  order,  and  relation 
of  all.  The  real  Christian  by  no  means  rejects 
reason  from  his  religion ;  so  far  from  it,  ho  most 
carefully  exercises  it  in  furnishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  he  does 
not  stop  here.  Christianity  furnishes  him  with 
a  living  principle  of  action,  with  the  vital  in- 
fluences of  the  holy  Spirit,  which,  while  it  en- 
lightens his  faculties,  rectifies  his  will,  turns  his 
knowledge  into  practice,  sanctifies  his  heart, 
changes  his  habits,  and  proves  that  when  faith* 
fully  received,  the  word  of  truth  *  is  life  indeed, 
and  is  spirit  indeed  !* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT, 

MADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE. 
ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TC  THE  LADIES,  &C.  Of  GRXAT  BUTAXN, — ^IN  9EHALF  OF  THE  FRENCH  EMIGRANT  CLERGY. 


If  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  occasions 
so  extraordinary  that  all  the  lesser  motives  of 
ielicacy  ought  to  vanish  before  them,  it  is  pre- 
■umed  that  the  present  emergency  will  be  con- 
sidered as  presenting  one  of  those  occasions,  and 
vill  in  oome  measure  justify  the  hardiness  of 
this  address  from  a  private  individual,  who,  sti- 
mulated by  the  urgency  of  the  case,  sacrifices 
inferior  considerations  to  the  ardent  desire  of 


raising  further  supplies  towards  relieving  a  dis. 
tress  as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advertisement, 
that  the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  subscrib- 
ed for  the  emigrant  cler^  are  almost  exhausted* 
Authentic  information  adds,  that  multitudes  of 
distressed  exiles  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  axe  on 
the  point  of  wanting  bread. 

Very  man^  to  whom  this  address  is  made  have 


7rOTB.—Tbe  profits  of  this  publication,  which  wen  cooaiderable.  were  given  to  the  French  emigrant  clergy. 
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already  contributed.  O  let  tbem  not  be  weary 
in  welLdoing !  I  know  that  many  are  making 
generous  exertions  for  the  just  and  natural  claims 
of  the  widows  and  children  of  our  own  brave 
seamen  and  soldiers.  Let  it  not  be  said,  that 
the  present  is  an  interfering  claim.  Those  to 
whom  I  write,  have  bread  enough,  and  to  spare. 
Yoo,  who  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet 
complain  that  you  have  little  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  from  another  bounty, 
but  subtract  it  rather  from  some  superfluous 
expense. 

The  beneficent  and  right-minded  want  no  ar- 
guments to  be  pressed  upon  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
those  alone  who  I  address ;  I  write  to  persons 
of  every  description.  Luxurious  habite  of  living, 
which  really  furnish  th6  distressed  with  the 
fairest  grounds  for  application,  are  too  oAen 
urged  by  those  who  practise  them  as  a  motive 
for  withholding  assistance,  and  produced  as  a 
plea  for  having  little  to  spare.  Let  her  who  in- 
dulges such  habite,  and  pleads  such  excuses  in 
consequence,  reflect,  that  by  retrenching  one 
oostly  dish  fhom  her  abundant  teble,  by  cutting 
off  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  deser^ 
omitting  one  evening's  public  amusement,  she 
may  furnish  at  least  a  week's  subsistence  to 
more  than  one  person,*  as  liberally  bred  perhaps 
as  herself,  and  who,  in  his  own  country,  may 
have  often  tasted  how  much  more  blessed  it  is 
to  give  than  to  receive — to  a  once  affluent  mi- 
nister of  religion,  who  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  bestow  the  necessaries  he  is  now  reduced  to 
solicit. 

Even  your  young  daughters,  whom  maternal 
prudence  has  not  yet  furnished  with  the  means 
of  bestowing,  may  be.  cheaply  tauf  ht  the  first 
rudimente  of  charity,  together  wi£  an  impor- 
tent  lesson  of  economy :  they  may  be  Uught  to 
sacrifice  a  feather,  a  set  of  ribands,  an  expensive 
ornament,  an  idle  diversion.  And  if  they  are 
on  this  occasion  instructed,  that  there  is  no  true 
charity  without  self-denial,  they  will  gain  more 
than  they  are  called  upon  to  give :  for  the  sup- 
pression of  one  luxury  for  a  cTiariUble  purpose, 
18  the  exercise  of  two  virtues,  and  this  without 
any  pecuniary  expense.- An  indul^noe  is  abridg- 
ed and  christian  charity  is  exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how 
dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  Uie  sufflsr- 
ings  they  feel  without  one  of  the  alleviations 
which  mitigate  their  aflUction.  How  dreadful 
it  is  to  be  without  comfort,  without  necessaries, 
without  a  home — without  a  country !  While 
the  gay  and  prosperous  would  do  well  to  recol- 
lect, how  suddenly  and  terribly  those  unhappy 

*  Mr.  Bowdler' 8  letter  stetes,  that  about  six  shillings 
a  week  includet  tbe  expenses  of  each  priest  at  Win' 
ebesler, 


persons  for  whom  we  plead,  were,  by  the  sur 
prising  vicissitudes  of  life,  thrown  ^wn  from 
heighte  of  gayety  and  prosperity  equal  to  what 
they  are  now  enjoying.  And  let  those  who  faavQ 
husbands,  fathers,  eons,  brothers,  or  friends,  re- 
flect on  the  uncertainties  of  war,  and  the  revo- 
lution  of  human  afiairs.  It  is  only  by  ima^ning 
the  possibility  that  those  who  are  dear  to  as  may 
be  placed  by  the  instebility  of  human  events  in 
the  same  calamitous  circumstances,  that  we  can 
obtain  an  adequate  feeling  of  the  woes  we  are 
called  upon  to  commiserate. 

In  a  distress  so  wide  and  comprehensive  as 
the  present,  many  are  prevented  from  giving  by 
that  popular  excuse,  *  That  it  is  but  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean*'  But  let  them  reflect,  that 
if  all  the  individual  drops  were  withheld,  there 
would  be  no  ocean  at  ail ;  and  tbe  inability  to 
give  much  ought  not,  on  any  occasion,  to  be 
converted  into  an  excuse  for  giving  nothing. 
Even  moderate  circumstances  need  not  plead  an 
exemption.  The  industrious  tradesman  will  not, 
even  in  a  political  view,  be  eventually  a  loser 
by  his  small  contribution.  The  money  now 
raised  is  neither  carried  out  of  our  country,  nor 
dissipated  in  luxuries,  but  returns  again  to  the 
community ;  returns  to  our  shops  and  to  our 
markete,  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of 
liib. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  diffiirence  of  reli- 
gion of  those  for  whom  we  solicit.  Such  an  ob- 
jection hardly  deserves  a  serious  answer.  Surely 
if  the  superstitious  Tartar  hopes  to  become  pos- 
sessed or  the  courage  and  talente  of  the  enem} 
he  slays,  the  Christian  is  not  afraid  of  catching, 
or  of  propagatinpr  the  error  of  the  sufferer  he 
relieves.--^riBtian  charity  is  of  no  party.  We 
plead  not  for  their  faith,  but  for  their  wants. 
But  while  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  for  their  pope- 
ry  but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit ;  yet  let 
the  more  scrupulous,  who  look  for  desert  as  well 
as  distress  in  the  objecte  of  their  bounty,  bear 
in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have  sacrificed 
their  conscience  to  their  convenience,  they  had 
not  now  been  in  this  country ;  and  if  we  wish 
for  proselytes,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  first 
step  towards  their  conversion,  if  we  show  them 
the  purity  of  our  religion,  by  the  beneficence  of 
our  actions. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  press  upon  tou  such 
high  motives  (and  it  were  to  be  wuhed  that  in 
every  action  we  were  to  be  influenced  only  by 
the  highest)  perhaps  no  act  of  bounty  to  whicn 
you  may  be  called  out,  can  ever  come  so  imme- 
diatel^,  and  so  literally  under  that  solemn  and 
aflectmg  description,  which  will  be  recorded  in 
the  great  day  or  accoimt — I  wa$  a  $iranger^  and 
ye  tSok  me  in. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 


The  following  is  an  exact  Translation  fVom  a  Speech  made  in  the  National  Cbnvention  at  Paris, 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  1793,  in  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  esteblishing  Public  Schools 
for  the  education  of  Youth,  by  citixen  Dupont,  a  member  of  considerable  weight ;  and  as  the 
doctrines  contained  in  it  were  received  with  unanimous  applause,  except  from  two  or  three  of 
the  clergy,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  creed  of  that  enlightened 
bly.    Translated  from  Le  Moniteur,  of  Sunday,  the  16th  of  December,  1793. 
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WuAT.  Thymee  are  orerturned!  Sceptres 
ofoken !  Kings  expire !  And  yet  the  altars  of 
God  remain  !  (Here  there  is  a  murmur  from 
some  members ;  and  the  abbe  IcHeN  demands 
Shot  the  person  speaking  may  be  called  to  order.) 
Tyrants  in  outrage  to  nature,  continue  to  bum 
an  impious  incense  on  those  altars !  (Some  mur- 
mnrs  arise,  bat  they  are  lost  in  the  applauses 
&ocn  the  majority  of  the  assembly.)  The  thrones 
'hat  have  been  reversed,  have  left  these  altars 
naked,  nnsupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
tire&th  of  enlightened  reason  will  now  be  scSi- 
ctent  to  make  them  disappear ;  and  if  humanity 
is  under  obligations  to  the  French  nation  for 
the  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fall  of  kings,  can 
it  be  doubted  but  that  the  French  people  now 
■orereign,  will  be  wise  enougjh,  in  like  manner, 
to  overthrow  those  altars  and  those  idolt  to 
which  those  kings  have  hitherto  made  them  sub- 
ject  7  Nature  and  Reason,  these  ought  to  be  the 
gods  of  men  !  These  are  my  gods  !  (Here  the 
abbe  AuDftEUv  cried  out,  '  there  is  no  bearing 
this  f  and  msbed^out  of  the  assembly. — A  great 
hagh.)  Admire  natttre^-cultivate  reason.  And 
yoci,  legislators,  if  you  desire  that  the  FVench 
peopie  should  be  happy,  make  haste  to  propa- 
gate  ihese  principles,  and  to  teach  them  in  your 
primary  schools,  instead  of  thdfe  fanatical  prin- 
ciples  which  have  hitherto  been  taught  The 
tyranny  of  kin?s  was  confined  to  make  their 
people  miserable  in  this  life — but  those  other 
tyrants,  the  priests,  extend  their  dominion  into 
another,  of  which  they  have  no  other  idea  than 
jf  eternal  punishments;  a  doctrine  which  some 
men  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to  believe. 
Bat  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  is  come — all 
these  prejudices  must  fall  at  the  same  time.  We 
must  destroy  them,  or  they  wiU  destroy  us.    For 


myself^  I  honestly  avow  to  the  convention,  I  mm 
an  atheist  I  (Here  there  is  some  noise  and  tu- 
mult. But  a  great  mmber  of  members  cry  out, 
*  what  is  that  to  us — ^you  are  an  honest  man  !) 
But  I  deQr  a  single  individual  amongst  the 
twenty-four  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make 
any  welI*£|Tounded  reproach.  I  doubt  whether 
the  Christians  or  the  Gatholics,  of  which  tho  last 
speaker,  and  those  of  his  opinion,*  have  been 
talking  to  us,  can  make  the  same  challenge. 
(Great  applauses.)  There  is  another  considera- 
tion— Fans  has  had  great  losses.  It  has  been 
deprived  of  the  commerce  of  luxury ;  of  that 
factitious  splendour  which  was  found  at  courts, 
and  invited  strangers  hither*  Well !  We  most 
repair  these  losses.  Let  me  then  represent  to 
you  the  times,  that  are  fast  approaching,  when 
our  philosophers,  whose  names  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  Petion,  Stetes,  Conoorcet, 
and  others— surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the 
Greek  Philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a 
crowd  of  disciples  coming  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, walking  like  the  peripatetics,  and  teaching 
— ^this  man,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  de- 
veloping the  progress  of  all  human  knowledge; 
that,  perfectioning  the  social  system,  and  show- 
ing in  our  decree  of  the  17th  of  June,  1739,  the 
seeds  of  the  insnrrections  of  the  14th  of  July, 
and  the  10th  of  August,  and  of  all  those  insur- 
rections which  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
throughout  Europe— so  that  these  young  stran- 
gers,  on  their  return  to  their  respective  coun 
tries,  may  spread  the  same  lights,  and  may  ope 
rate /or  the  happiness  of  mankind,  similar  revo 
lutions  throughout  the  world. 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost  through 
out  the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries.^ 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT, 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  un- 
seasooable  at  this  critical  time  to  offer  to  the 
public,   and   especially  to  the   more   religious 
part  of  it,  a  few  slight  observations,  occasioned 
fay  the  late  &mous  speech  of  Mr.  Dapont,  which 
exhibits  the  confession  of  faith  of  a  considerable 
inember   of  the  French  national  convention. 
ITioa^h  the  speech  itself  has  been  pretty  grene- 
nil  V  read,  yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
fix It  to  these  remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  al- 
ready perused  it,  might,  from  an  honest  reluc- 
tance to  credit  the  existence  of  such  principles, 
£spate  its  authenticity,  an^  accuse  the  remarks, 
if  unaccompanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit  of 
mrective,  and  unfair  exaggeration.  At  tne  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  impiety  is  so 
aionstrous,  that  many  good  men  were  of  opinion 
tkxt  it  ou^ht  not  to  £  made  familiar  to  the 
minds    of  ESnglishmen ;  for  there  are  crimes 
irith  wbich  even  the  imagination  should  never 
oome  in  contact,  and  which  it  is  almost  safer 
sot  to  cootrovevt  than  to  detail. 

Bat  as  an  ancient  nation  intoxicated  their 
«]aves^  and  then  exposed  them  before  their  chil- 


dren, in  order  to  inerease  their  horror  of  intern 
perance ;  so  it  is  ftped  that  this  piece  of  impi- 
ety may  be  placed  in  such  a  light  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Christian  reader,  tha^  in  proportion 
as  his  detestation  is  raised,  his  faith,  instead  of 
being  shaken,  will  be  only  so  much  the  more 
strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered  in 
an  assembly  of  politicians,  is  not  on  a  question 
of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all  political 
considerations  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  as  eter- 
nity  is  to  time.  The  object  of  this  oration  is  not 
to  dethrone  kings,  but  him  by  whom  kings  reign, 
It  does  not  excite  the  cry  of  indication  in  the 
orator  that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that 
ike  Lord  Ood  omnipotenth  reigneth  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscure 
and  anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not  a  sen- 
timent  hinted  in  a  journal,  hazardeo  in  a  pam- 
phlet,  or  thrown  out  at  a  disputing  club ;  but  it 
is  the  implied  faith  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  na- 
tion. 

Little  notice  would  have  been  due  to  this  fta-. 
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tnous  speech^  if  it  conveyed  the  sentiments  of 
only  one  vain  orator ;  but  it  should  be  observed, 
that  it  was  heard,  received,  applauded^  with  two 
or  three  exceptions  only — a  fact,  which  you, 
who  have  scarcely  believed  in  the  existence  of 
atheism,  will  hardly  credit,  and  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  eifrhteenth  century,  it  is  hoped 
that  our  posterity  will  reject  as  totally  incredible. 

A  love  bf  liberty,  generous  in  its  principle, 
inclines  some  well-mean  in?  but  mistaken  men 
still  to  favour  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
convention  of  France.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  licentious  wildness  which  has  been  ex- 
cited in  that  country,  is  destructive  of  all  true 
^lappiness,  and  no  more  resembles  liberty,  than 
the  tumultuous  joys  of  the  drunkard  resemble 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  sober  and  well-regulated 
mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inconsistencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have  not 
considered  how  some  persons  having  at  first 
been  hastily  and  heedlessly  drawn  in  as  approv- 
ers, by  a  sort  of  natnral  prosfression,  soon  be- 
come principals : — to  those  who  have  never  ob- 
served by  what  a  variety  of  strange  associations 
in  the  mind,  opinions  that  seem  the  most  irre- 
concilable meet  at  some  unsuspected  turning, 
and  come  to  be  united  in  the  same  man ; — to  lul 
such  it  may  appear  quite  incredible,  that  well 
meaning  and  even  pious  people  should  continue 
to  applaud  the  principles  of  a  set  oft  men  who 
have  publicly  made  known  their  intention  of 
abolishing  Christianity,  as  far  as  the  demolition 
of  albirs,  priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  can 
abolish  it.  As  to  the  religion  itseli;  this  also 
they  may  traduce  and  reject,  but  we  know  irom 
the  comfortable  promise  of  an -authority  still  sa- 
cred in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  gates  of 
hell  shall  not  pret>ail  against  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  t6 
whom  these  slight  remarks  are  principally  ad- 
dressed ;  by  that  class  of  well-intentioned  but 
ill-judging  people,  who  fkvour  at  leadt,  if  they  do 
not  adopt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  new 
republic.  You  are  not  here  accused  of  being 
the  wilful  abettors  of  infidelity.  God  forbid ! 
*  We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you ;  and 
things  which  accompany  salvation.*  But  this 
ignis  fatuus  of  liberty  and  universal  brother- 
hood, which  the  French  are  madly  pursuing, 
with  the  insignia  of  freedom  in  one  hand,  and 
the  bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched 
your  senses,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and  be- 
traying you  to  ruin.  You  are  gazing  at  a  me- 
teor  raised  by  the  vapours  of  vanity,  which  these 
wild  and  infatuated  wanderers  are  pursuing  to 
their  destruction ;  and  though  for  a  pioment  you 
mistake  it  for  a  heaven  born  light,  which  leads 
to  the  perfection  of  human  freedom,  you  will, 
should  you  join  in  the  mad  pursuit,  soon  disco- 
ver  that  it  will  conduct  you  over  dreary  wilds 
and  sinking  bogs,  only  to  plunge  you  m  deep 
and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  vindication 
of  your  favouring  in  the^rs^  instance  their  po- 
litical  projects.  The  cause  they  took  in  hand 
seemed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  human  kind. 
Its  very  name  insured  its  popularity.  What 
English  heart  did  not  exult  at  the  demolition  of 
\he  Bastile  ?    What  lover  of  his  species  did  not 


triumph  in  the  warm  hope,  that  one  of  the  finefr 
countries  in  the  world  would  ^Kwn  be  one  of  th« 
most  free  7  Popery  and  despotism,  though  chain 
ed  by  the  gentle  influence  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, had  actually  slain  their  thousands.  LtittJc 
was  it  then  imagined,that  Anarchy  and  Atheisnn. 
the  monsters  who  were  about  to  succeed  them, 
would  soon  slay  their  ten  thousands.  If  we  can 
not  regret  the  defeat  of  the  two  former  tyrants, 
what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph  in  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  two  latter  7    Who,  I  say,  that  had 
a  head  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  did  notg'low 
with  the  hope,  that  from  the  ruins  of  tyranny, 
and  the  rubbish  of  popery,  a  beautiful  and  finely 
framed  edifice  would  in  time  have  been  c»>n. 
structod,  and  that  ours  would  not  have  been  the 
only  country  in  which  the  patriot*s  fair  idea  of 
we&-under8tood  liberty,  the  politician's  view  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  together  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  pure  and  reasonable,  a  sublime 
and  rectified  Christianity,  might  be  realized  ? 

But,  alas  !  it  frequently  happens  that  the  wise 
and  good  are  not  the  most  adventurous  in  attack 
ing  the  mischiefs  which  they  are  the  first  to 
perceive  and  lament  With  a  timidity  in  some 
respects  virtuous,  they  fear  attempting  any  thing 
which  may  possibly  aggravate  the  evils  they  de- 
plore,  or  put  to  hazard  the  blessings  they  already 
enjoy.  They  dread  plucking  up  the  wheat  with 
the  tares,  and  are  rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  of 
hopeless  resignation, 

*  To  bear  the  ills  tliey  have, 
*  Than  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of. 

While  sober-minded  and  considerate  men, 
therefore,  sat  mourning  over  this  complicated 
mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  God,  in  his  own 
good  time,  should  open  the  blind  eyes ;  the  vast 
scheme  of  reformation  was  lefl  to  that  set  of  rash 
and  presumptuous  adventurers  who  are  gene- 
rally watching  how  they  may  convert  pubbc 
grievances  to  their  own  personal  account  It 
was  undertaken,  not  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
wise  and  well-digested  scheme,  of  which  all  the 
parts  should  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  one 
consistent  whole :  it  was  carried  on,  not  by  those 
steady  measures,  founded  on  rational  delibera- 
tion, which  are  calculated  to  accomplish  so  im. 
portant  an  end ;  not  with  a  temperance  which 
indicated  a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred  regard 
for  religion ;  but  with  the  most  extravagant  lo&t 
of  power,  with  the  most  inordinate  vanity  which 
perhaps  ever  instigated  human  measures — a  lust 
of  power,  which  mreatens  to  extend  iU  desolat- 
ing influence  over  the  whole  globe ; — a  vanitv 
of  the  same  destructive  species  with  that  which 
stimulated  the  celebrated  incendiary  of  Ephesus 
who  being  weary  of  his  native  obscurity  and 
insignificance,  and  preferring  infamy  to  oblivion, 
could  contrive  no  other  road  to  fame  and  iramor. 
tality,  than  that  of  setting  fire  to  the  exquisite 
temple  of  Diana.  He  was  remembered  indeed, 
as  he  desired  to  be,  but  it  was  only  to  be  exe- 
crated ;  while  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world 
lay  prostrate  through  his  crime. 

But  too  often  that  daring  boldness  which  ex- 
cites admiration,  is  not  energy,  is  not  virtue,  is 
not  genius.  It  is  blindness  m  the  judgment,  is 
vanity  in  the  heart  Strong  ana  unprecedented 
measures,  plans  'nstantaneously  conceived,  and 
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II  rapidlj  ezecufed,  argue  not  aliility  bat  arro- 
^oce.  A  mind  continually  driven  out  in  quest 
if  presomptaoas  novelties,  is  commonly  a  mind 
foui  of  real  resources  within,  and  incapable  of 
profiting  from  observation  without  Sure  princi- 
ples cannot  be  ascertained  without  experiment, 
and  experiment  requires  more  time  than  the  san- 
guine can  spare,  and  more  patience  than  the  vain 
possess.  In  the  crude  speculations  of  these  rash 
reformists,  few  obstructions  oocur.  It  is  like 
bking^  a  journey,  not  on  a  road,  but  on  a  map. 
Difficulties  ai^  unseen,  or  are  kept  in  the  back 
{round.  Impossibilities  are  smothered,  or  rather 
they  are  not  suffered  to  be  bom.  Nothing  is 
ftlt'but  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen 
but  the  certainy  pf  success.  Whereas  if  diffi- 
culties grow  out  of  sober  experiment,  the  disap. 
potntments  attending  them  generate  humility ; 
the  failures  inseparable  from  the  best  concerted 
haman  undertakings,  serve  at  once  to  multiply 
resources,  and  to  excite  self-distrust;  while 
idetl  projectors,  and  actual  demolishers,  are  the 
coast  conceited  of  mortals.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  those  defbcts  of  old  institutions,  on 
which  they  framo  their  objections,  are  equally 
pclpable  to  all  other  men.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  frenzy  can  demolish  filter  than  wis- 
dm  can  build ;  that  pulling  down  the  strongest 
e£fiee  is  &r  more  easy  than  the  reconstruction 
of  the  meanest,  that  the  most  ignorant  labourer 
b  competent  to  the  one,  wnile  for  the  other  the 
ikiUof  the  architect,  and  the  patient  industry 
of  the  vrorkman  must  unite.  That  a  sound 
jodgment  will  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  pro- 
iecessors,  as  well  as  by  their  excellences. 
That  there  is  a  retrospective  wisdom  to  which 
Bach  of  our  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth ; 
isd  that  ai\er  all,  neither  the  perfection  pre- 
tended,  nor  the  pride  which  accompanies  the 
pretensioo, '  is  made  for  man.* 

It  is  the  same  over-ruFing  vanity  which  ope- 
ntas  in  their  politics,  and  in  their  religion  which 
makes  Kersaint*  boast  of  carrying  bis  destruc- 
Ufe  projects  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Brazils,  and 
irom  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges;  which 
.nakes  him  meoa<%  to  outstrip  the  enterprise  of 
the  most  extravagant  hero  of  romance,  and  al- 
motX  undertake  with  the  marvellous  celerity  of 
tee  nimble-fooled  Puck, 

*1V>  pot  a  firdle  romd  alxnirthe  eartli 
la  forty  nunates.*— 

It  19  the  same  vanity,  still  the  master-passion 

II  the  bosom  of  a  Frenchman,  which  leads  Du- 

poot  and  Manuel  to  undertake  in  their  orations 

i9  abolish  the  Sabbath,  to  exterminate  the  priest- 

kojd,  to  erect  a  pantheon  for  the  world,  to  re- 

<^ore  the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  in  short  to 

rerfre  ererj  thing  of  ancient  Greece,  except  the 

p^3ie  tAste,  the  profound  wisdom,  the  love  of  vir- 

t:^,  the  veneration  of  the  laws,  and  that  high 

iexree  of  reverence  which  even  virtuous  Pagans 

?v*3l«»»  for  the  Deitj^. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the  same 
i'.-stility  til  established  opinions,  which  dictate 
'<.<?  preposterous  and  impious  doctrine  that  death 
v  ^n  eternal  steep.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
2ssi>rt     the    contrary.    David    expressly  says, 


tola  v\%Ken  enumerating  their  intended  projects. 

Vot.  1  U 


*  when  I  awake  up  af^er  thy  likeness  I  shall  be 
satisfied  ;*  implying  that  our  true  life  will  begin 
at  our  departure  out  of  this  world.  The  destruc- 
tion or  dissolution  of  the  body  will  be  the  re- 
vival,  not  the  death,  of  the  soul. — It  is  to  the 
liting  the  apostle  says,  'aioaibe  thou  that  $letp- 
est,  and  arise  fVom  the  deajd,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  lif  ht* 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequate 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  fell,  and  not  to  the  impossibility  of 
amending  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
France,  uaX  all  has  succeeded  so  ill.  It  can- 
not be  denied  perhaps,  that  a  reforming  spirit 
was  wanted  in  that  country ;  their  government 
was  not  more  despotic,  than  their  church  was 
superstitious  and  corrupt 

But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and  though 
it  may  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who  in  the^rst 
outset  of  the  French  revolution,  rejoiced  even 
on  religious  motives :  yet  it  is  astonishing,  how 
any  pious  person,  even  with  all  the  blinding 
power  of  prejudice,  can  think  without  horror  of 
the  sresent  state  of  France.  It  is  no  less  won- 
derful how  any  rational  man  could,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  transfer  that  reason- 
ing, however  just  it  might  be,  when  applied  to  / 
France,  to  the  ease  of  England.  For  what  can 
be  more  imreasonabie,  than  to  draw  from  difl 
ferent  ana  even  opposite  premises,  the  same 
conclusion  7  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  reces- 
sary  in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  government,  and 
two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are  the  very  reverse 
f  of  each  other  7 — opposite  in  their  genius,  unlike 
in  their  fundamental  principles,  and  completely 
different  in  each  of  their  component  parts. 

That  despotism,  priestcraft,  intolerance,  and 
superstition  are  ternble  evils,  no  candid  Chris- 
tian it  is  presumed  will  deny ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  though  these  mischiefs  are  not  yet  entire- 
ly banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
have  scarcely  any  existence  in  this  happy  coun 
try. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to  core 
actual  abases,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
first  plainly  proved,  by  the  application  of  a 
suitable  remedy,  requires  diligence  as  well  as 
courage ;  observation  as  well  as  genius ;  patience 
and  temperance  as  well  as  zeal  and  spirit  It 
requires  the  union  of  that  clear  head  and  sound 
heart  which  constitute  the  true  patriot  But 
to  conjure  up  fancied  evils ;  or  even  greatly  to 
aggravate  real  ones ;  and  then  to  exhaust  our 
lalxiur  in  combating  them,  is  tlie  characteristic 
of  a  distempered  imagination  and  an  ill  govern- 
ed spirit 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial,  drown- 
ing of  witches,  the  torture,  and  the  inqui. 
sition,  have  been  justly  reprobated  as  the  foul* 
est  stains  of  the  respective  periods  in  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  they  existed ; 
but  would  any  man  be  rationally  employed, 
who  should  now  stand  up  gravely  to  declaim 
against  these  as  the  predominating  mischiefs 
of  the  present  centary7  Even  the  whimsical 
knight  of  La  Mancha  himself,  would  not  fight 
wind-mills  that  were  pulled  down ;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  above-named  evils  are 
at  present  little  more  chimerical  than  some  of 
those  now  so  bitterly  complained  of  among  us 
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It  18  not  as  DrjrdeD  said,  when  one  of  his  worka 
was  unmercifally  abused,  that  the  piece  has  not 
faults  enough  in  it,  but  the  critics  have  not  had 
the  wit  to  fix  upon  the  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  not  want 
faults ;  but  our  political  critics  err  in  the  objects 
of  their  censure.  They  say  little  of  those  real 
and  pressing  evils  resulting  from  onr  own  cor- 
ruption, of  that  depravity  which  constitutes  the 
actual  miseries  of  life;  while  they  gloomily 
speculate  upon  a  thousand  imaginary  political 
grievances,  and  fancy  that  the  reformation  of 
our  rulers  and  our  legislatures  is  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  us  a  happy  people.    Alas ! 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure, 
That  part,  which  kings  or  laws  can  cauau  or  cure. 

The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  govern- 
ment were,  perhaps,  never  more  fully  establish- 
ed, nor  was  public  justice  ever  more  exactly  ad- 
ministered. Pure  and  undefiled  religion  was 
never  laid  more  open  to  all,  than  at  this  day.  I 
wish  I  could  say  we  were  a  religious  people; 
but  this  at  least  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 

great  truths  of  religion  were  never  better  un- 
erslood ;  that  Christianity  was  never  more  com 
pletelv  stripped  from  all  its  incumbrances  and 
disguises,  or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  hu- 
man infusions,  and  from  whatever  b^debasing 
in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in 
this  country. 

In  vain  we  look  around  us  to  discover  the 
ravages  of  religious  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs  of 
priestcraft  or  superstition.  Who  attempts  to 
Impose  any  yoke  upon  our  reason  7  Who  seeks 
to  put  any  blind  on  'the  eyes  of  the  most  illite- 
rate ?  Who  fetters  the  judgment  or  enslaves  the 
conscience  of  the  meanest  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  ?  Nay,  such  is  the  power  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity,  that  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  our  liturgy  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing, as  well  as  to  reform  the  heart,  and 
such  are  the  advantages  which  the  most  abject 
in  this  country  possess  for  enjoying  its  privi- 
leg68,  that  the  poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he 
be  as  religious  as  multitudes  of  his  station  really 
are,  has  clear  ideas  of  God  and  his  own  soul, 
purer  notions  of  that  true  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  him  free,  than  the  mere  dis- 
puter  of  this  world,  though  he  possess  every 
splendid  advantage  which  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius  can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking 
either  o^^  perfect  form  of  government,  or  of  a/ier- 
fect  church  establishment,  because  I  am  speak- 
ing of  institutions  which  are  human ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  their  being  human  involves  also 
the  idea  of  imperfection.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  the  best  constituted  government,  and  the  best 
constituted  national  church,  with  which  the 
history  of  mankind  is  yet  acquainted.  Time, 
that  silent  instructor,  and  experience,  that  great 
rectifier  of  the  judgment,  will  more  and  more 
discover  to  us  what  is  wanting  to  the  perfection 
of  both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
genius  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  that  liberal 
and  candid  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  there  is  litlle  doubt  but 
that  a  temperate  and  well  regulated  zeal  will,  at 
a  convenient  season,  correct  whatsoever  sound 


pohcy  shall  suggest  as  wise  and  expedient  to 
be  corrected. 

If  there  are  errors  in  the  church,  and  it  does 
not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sightedness  of  a 
keen  observer  to  discover  that  there  are,  there 
is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  intolerance,  or 
spiritual  usurpation.  A  fiery  zeal  and  unchari- 
table bigotry  might  have  furnished  matter  for  a 
well  deserved  ecclesiastical  pbUipic  in  othfr 
times ;  but  thanks  to  the  temper  of  the  present 
day,  unless  we  conjure  up  a  spirit  of  religious 
chivalry,  and  sally  forth  in  quest  of  imaginary 
evils,  we  shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
persecution  or  enthusiasm.  If  grievances  there 
are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those  which  result 
from  polemic  pride,  and  rigid  bigotry,  but  are 
of  a  kind  far  different 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  hais  unhappily 
produced  its  too  common  effect,  in  relaxing  the 
vigour  of  religious  exertion  ;  if,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, security  has  engendered  sloth,  and 
affluence  produced  dissipation;  let  us  implore 
the  Divine  grace,  that  the  present  alarming 
crisis  may  rouse  the  careless,  and  quicken  the 
supine ;  that  our  pastors  may  be  convinced  that 
the  Church  has  less  to  fear  from  exiernal  vio- 
lence, than  from  internal  decay ;  nay,  that  even 
the  violence  of  attack  is  oflen  really  l>eneficial, 
by  exciting  that  activity  which  enables  us  to 
repel  danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligence  is 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  May  they  be 
convinced  that  the  love  of  power,  with  which 
their  enemies  perh'aps  unjustly  accuse  them,  is 
not  more  fatal  than  the  love  of  pleasure ;  that  no 
stoutness  of  orthodoxy  in  opinion  can  atone  for 
a  too  close  assimilation  with  the  manners  of  the 
world ;  that  heresy  without,  is  less  to  be  dread- 
ed than  indifference  from  within ;  that  the  most 
regular  clerical  education,  the  most  scropolous 
attention  to  forms,  and  even  the  strictest  con- 
formity to  the  established  discipline  and  opinions 
of  the  Church,  will  avail  but  little  to  the  en> 
largement  of  Christ*s  kingdom,  without  a  strict 
spirit  of  personal  watchfulness,  habitual  self 
denial,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animadvert 
on  any  political  complaint  which  is  not  in  some 
sort  connected  with  religion ;  yet  it  is  presumed 
it  may  not  be  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent  purpose  to  remark,  that  among  the  reign 
ing  complaints  against  our  civil  administration, 
the  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  excited  by 
the  ilbpposed  danger  of  an  invasion  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press. — Were  this  apprehension  weU 
founded,  we  should  indeed  be  threatened  by  one 
of  the  most  grievous  misfortunes  that  can  befall 
a  free  country.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  most  noble  privilesfi  itself,  but  the  guar- 
dian of  all  our  other  liberties  and  privilege,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  abuse  which  has  lately 
been  made  of  this  valuable  possession,  yet  every 
man  of  a  sound  unprejudiced  mind  is  well 
aware  that  true  liberty  or  every  kind  is  scarcely 
inferior  in  importance  to  any  object  for  which 
human  activity  can  contend.  Nay,  the  yery 
abuse  of  a  good,  oflen  makes  us  more  Benaible 
of  the  value  of  the  good  itself.  Fair  and  well- 
proportioned  freedom  will  ever  retain  all  bet 
native  beauty  to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  will  the 
genuine  loveliness  of  her  form  be  the  less  prized 
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ftfr  oar  bavinif  lately  contemplated  the  distorted 
ieatares  and  false  colouring'  of  her  caricature, 
ai  presented  to  ns  by  the  daubing  hand  of  Grallic 
pttriota. 

But  highly  as  the  freedom  of  the  press  ought 
to  be  rained,  would  it  really  be  so  very  heavy  a 
iMtfbrtane,  if  corrupt  and  inflaming  publica- 
tions, calculated  to-  destroy  that  virtue  which 
every  good  man  is  anxious  to  preserve,  that 
peace  which  every  honest  man  is  struggling  to 
seeore,  should,  just  at  this  alarming  period,  be 
SMnewhat  difficult  to  be  obtained  7  Would  it  be 
»  very  grievous  a  national  calamity,  if  the 
crooked  progeny  of  treason  and  blasphemy 
dkould  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to  venture 
fiitth  horn  their  lurkinpr  holes,  and  range  abroad 
in  open  day  7  Is  the  cheapness  of  poison,  or  the 
lacility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  real  eidvantages  of  medici- 
nal  repositories  ?  And  can  the  easiness  of  ac- 
cess to  seditious  or  atheistical  wriiinffs,  be  seri- 
oody  numbered  among  the  substantial  blessings 
of  anv  country  ?  Would  France,  at  this  day, 
hafe  had  much  solid  cause  of  regret,  if  most  of 
lbs  writing*  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  d*Alem- 
Wt  (the  prolific  seed  of  their  wide^preading 
tree)  had  fiiond  more  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  world,  or  been  lees  profusely  circulated  when 
ia  it  7  And  might  not  England  at  this  moment 
have  been  joet  as  happy  in  her  ignorance,  if  the 
ftmoos  orations  of  citizen  Dupont  and  citizen 
Vuniel,  bad  been  confined  to  their  own  enlight- 
easd  and  philosophical  countries  7* 

To  return  to  these  orations : — ^We  have  too 
often,  in  our  own  nation,  seen  and  deplored  the 
mischieftof  irreligion,  arising  incidentally  from 
>  aeglecCed  or  an  abused  education.  But  what 
BUfldiifift  will  not  irreligion  produce,  when,  in 
the  projected  schools  of  France,  as  announced 
to  w  by  the  two  metaph jsical  legislators  above 
Mtnrioioed,  impiety  shall  be  taught  by  system  7 
When  oot  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings 
the  monsCroos  opinions,  exhibited  by  Dupont 
tnd  Jfanoel,  shall  be  perfected  7  When  the 
finits  of  atheism  dropping  from  their  newly 
piiDted  tree  of  liberty,  shall  pollute  the  very 
SKmtuDfl  of  knowledge  7  When  education  being 
potsoned  in  all  her  springs,  the  rising  generation 
ahail  be  taught  to  look  on  atheism  as  decorous, 

*  £xUaeS  from  Mons.  Manuers  Letter  to  the  National 

Convention,  dated  January  26, 1703. 
'The  priests  of  a  rcpablic  are  its  magistrates,  the  law 
Id  tofptl.  What  miaaion  can  be  more  august  than  that 
«f  the  iBStmcton  of  youth,  who  havins  themselves  esca- 
pH  fmm  the  hereditary  prejudice  of  ail  sects,  point  out 
tnthe  human  race  their  inalienable  rights,  founded  upon 
'hat  raMiooe  wisdom  which  pervades  all  nature.  Reli> 
po9m  fiaitb  impressed  on  the  mind  of  an  infknt  seven 
?can  old,  will  lead  to  perfect  slavery:  or  dogmas  at  that 
8£e  arc  only  arbitrary  commands.  Ah  I  what  is  belief 
vMhout  ejuunination,  without  conviction.  It  renders 
a*ii  either  melancholy  or  mad>  fte. 

*  LrfwSatorsI  Virtue  wants  neither  temples  nor  syna- 
rene*.  It  is  not  from  priests  we  learn  to  do  good  or 
aoble  actions.  No  religion  must  be  taught  in  schools 
vhich  are  1o  be  national  ones.  To  prescribe  one  would 
be  to  prefer  it  to  all  othere.~There  history  must  speak 
of  «retsi.  as  she  speaks  of  other  events.  It  would  become 
yorjr  wi«idom,  perhaps,  to  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  re- 
public  »hotiM  not  enter  the  temples  before  the  age  of 
«^-at«vo.  Reason  must  be  taken  by  surprise,  ice. 
H*iJ»y  were  children  born  before  they  fbll  into  the  hands 
of  pri«»Ls,  who  first  blinded  their  eyes,  and  then  deliver 
ed  thesa  aver  to  kings.   Wherever  kings  cease  to  govern, 

osttst  eease  to  sdocate  * 


and  Christianity  as  eccentric  7  When  atheism 
shall  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  accomplished 
breeding,  and  religion  as  the  stamp  of  a  vulgar 
education  1  When  the  regular  course  of  obedi- 
ence to  masters  and  tutors  will  consist  in  re- 
nouncing the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
in  deri<ung  the  idea  of  future  punishment? 
When  every  man  and  every  child,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  professed  in  the  convention, 
shall  presume  to  say  with  his  tongue,  what  hither 
to  even  the  ibol  has  only  dared  to  say  in  heart, 
ThtU  there  is  no  Oitd,* 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  duty, 
of  man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  portions — the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  Now, 
as  these  two  principles  have  their  being  from 
the  same  source,  and  derive  their  vitality  from 
the  union ;  so  impiety  furnishes  the  direct  con- 
verse— That  atheism  which  destroys  all  belief 
in,  and  of  course  cuts  off  all  love  of,  ailfl  com- 
munion with  Grod,  disqualifies  for  the  dqe  per- 
formance of  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  life. 
There  is,  in  its  way,  the  same  consistency,  aj^ree- 
ment  and  uniformity,  between  the  principles 
which  constitute  an  infidel  and  a  bad  member 
of  society,  as  there  is  between  giving  *  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,*  and  exercising  *  peace  and 
good  will  to  men.* 

My  fellow  Christians !  This  is  not  a  strife  of 
words ;  this,  is  not  a  controversy  about  opinions 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  such  as  you 
have  been  accustomed  at  home  to  hear  even  good 
men  dispute  upon,  when  perhaps  they  would 
have  acted  a  more  wise  and  amiable  part  had 
they  remained  silent,  sacrificing  their  mutual 
difllerences  on  the  altar  of  Christian  charity : 
But  this  bold  renunciation  of  the  first  great  fun- 
damental article  of  faith,  this  daring  rejection 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world, 
is  laying  the  axe  and  striking  with  a  vigorous 
stroke  at  the  root  of  all  human  happiness.  It  is 
tearing  up  the  very  foundation  of  human  hope, 
and  extirpating  every  true  principle  of  human 
excellence.  It  is  annihilating  the  very  exist- 
ence of  virtue,  by  annihilating  its  motives,  its 
sanctions,  its  obligations,  its  object,  and  its 
end. 

That  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the 
popular  tenet  in  France  seems  highly  probable ; 
whilst  in  the  wild  contempt  of  all  religion,  which 
has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to  call  itself  tolcra- 
tion,  it  is  not  improbaUe  that  Christianity  itself 
may  be  tolerated  in  that  country,  as  a  sect  not 
persecuted  perhaps,  but  derided.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  clear,  that  this  will  be  the  case, 
if  the  new  doctrines  should  become  generally 

•  It  is  a  remarkaMa  cireamstanoe,  that  though  the 
French  are  continually  binding  themselves  by  oaths, 
they  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  God  in  any  oath 
which  has  been  invented  since  the  revolution.  It  mav 
also  appear  curious  to  the  English  readers,  that  though 
in  almost  all  the  addresses  of  congratulation,  which 
were  sent  by  the  associated  clubs  from  this  country  to 
tlia  National  Convention,  the  success  of  the  French  arms 
was  in  part  ascribed  to  Divine  providence,  yet  in  none 
of  the  answera  was  the  least  notice  ever  taken  of  this. 
And  to  show  how  the  same  spirit  spreads  itself  among 
every  description  of  men  in  France,  their  admiral  I«n- 
touche,  after  having  described  the  dangers  to  which  his 
ahfp  was  exposed  in  a  storm,  saj's,  •  we  owe  our  exist- 
ence to  the  tutelary  Gonius  which  watchesover  the  de«. 
tiny  of  the  French  republic,  and  the  defenders  of  liberty 
and  equality.*  f 
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prevalent  AtheiBta  are  not  witboat  their  bigot- 
ry ;  they  too  have  their  spirit  of  ezoliuion  and 
monopoly  in  a  degree  not  inferior  to  the  most 
saperstitious  monks.  And  that  very  spirit  of 
iatolerance  which  is  now  so  muclvthe  object  of 
their  invective,  would  probably  be  no  less  the 
rale  of  their  practice,  if  their  will  should  ever 
be  backed  by  power.  It  is  troe  that  Voltaire 
and  the  other  great  apostles  of  infidelity  have 
employed  all  the  acuteness  of  their  wit  to  con- 
vince  ns  that  irreligion  never  persecutes.  To 
prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation,  partial  ex* 
tiract,  suppressed  evidence,  and  groes  misrepre- 
sentation, has  been  put  in  practice.  But  if  this 
unsupported  assertion  were  true,  then  Pol^earp, 
Ignatius,  Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not 
su^r  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Then  the  famous  Christian  apologists,  most  of 
them  learned  converts  from  the  pagan  philoso- 
phy, idly  employed  their  zeal  to  abate  a  olamoor 
which  did  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  emperors 
Who  did  not  persecute.  Then  Tacitus,  Trajan, 
Pliny,  and  Julian,  those  bitter  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity, are  suborned  witnesses  on  her  side. 
Then  ecclesiastical  history  is  a  series  of  false- 
hoods,  and  the  book  of  martyrs  a  legend  of  ro- 
mance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  produce 
its  opposite,  is  agreeable  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events.  That  to  the  credduty  of  a 
dark  and  superstitious  religion,  a  wanton  con- 
tempt of  all  decency,  and  an  unbridled  profane- 
ness  should  succeed,  that  to  a  government  abso- 
lutely despotic,  an  utter  abhorrenee  of  all  re- 
straint and  subordination  should  follow,  though 
it  is  deplorable,  yet  it  ia  not  strange.  The  hu- 
man mind  in  flyi^ig  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
one  erroT^  seldom  stops  till  she  has  reached  the 
opposite  extremity.  She  generally  passes  by 
with  a  lofty  disdain  the  obvious  truth  which  lies 
directly  in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  the  midway,  between  the 
error  she  is  flying  from,  and  the  error  she  is 
pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  conclude, 
from  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  French, 
that  since  that  deluded  people  have  given  up 
God,  God,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  seems  to 
have  renounced  them  for  a  time,  and  to  have 
given  them  over  to  their  own  heart's  lust,  to 
vxnrk  iniquity  with  greediness  ?  If  such  is  their 
present  career,  what  is  likely  to  be  their  appoint- 
ed end  ?  How  fearfully  applicable  to  them  seems 
that  awful  denunciation  against  an  ancient, 
offending  people—*  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart* 

ft  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter  in- 
to a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  remark,  that  the  very  man  in  their 
long  list  of  kings  who  seemed  llest  to  have  de- 
served their  assumed  application  of  most  Chris- 
tiatij  was  also  most  favourable  to  their  aoqnisi- 

*  It  may  be  objected  here,  that  thit  Is  not  applicable 
to  the  state  of  Franee ;  for  that  the  Roman  emperon 
were  not  atheUU  or  deiite,  bat  polytbeiits,  with  an  esU- 
Uiihed  religion.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  mo- 
dem infldelt  not  only  deny  the  ten  pagan  persecutions, 
bat  accuse  Christianity  of  being  the  only  persecuting 
religion ;  and  affirm  that  only  those  who  refuse  to  em- 
it discover  a  spirit  of  toleration. 


tion  of  liberty  :*  his  moderation  and  honMnity 
facilitated  their  plans  and  increased  their  power, 
which,  with  unparalleled  ingratitude,  they  em. 
ployed  to  degrade  his  person  and  character  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  blackest  and  most 
detestable  arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate  hia 
calamities  by  a  crime  which  has  excited  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  trial  and  murder  of  that  most  unfortn- 
tiate  king,  and  on  the  inhuman  proceedmra 
which  accompanied  them,  I  shall  porpoaeTj 
avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  design  of  these 
remarks  to  excite  the  passions.  I  will  only  say, 
that  so  monstrous  has  been  the  inversion  of  all 
order,  law,  humanity,  .justice,  received  opinion, 
good  fkith,  and  religion,  that  the  conduct  of  his 
bloody  executioners  seems  to  have  exhibited  the 
most  scrupulous  conformity  with  the  principlor 
announced  in  the  speeches  we  have  been  con 
sidering.  In  this  one  instance  we  must  not  call 
the  French  an  inconsequent  people.  Savage 
brutality,  rapine,  treason  and  murder  have  bean 
the  noxious  fruit  gathered  from  these  thome* 
the  baneful  produce  of  these  thistles.  An  over. 
turn  of  all  morals  has  been  the  well-proportiooad 
offspring  of  a  subversion  of  all  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  oonsisiency,  in  this 
instance,  between  cause  and  consequence ;  so 
new  and  surprising  have  been  the  turns  in  their 
extraordinary  projects,  that  to  foretell  what  their 
next  enterprize  would  be  fVom  what  their  last 
has  been,  has  long  baffled  all  calculation,  has 
long  bid  defiance  to  all  conjecture.  Analogy 
from  history,  the  study  of  past  events,  and  an 
investigation  of  present  principles  and  passions 
judgment,  memorv,  comparison,  combinatioo  and 
deduction,  afford  human  sagacity  but  very  slen- 
der assistance  in  its  endeavours  to  develope  their 
future  plans.  We  have  not  even  the  data  of 
consistent  wickedness  on  which  to  build  rational 
conclusions.  Their  crimes,  though  visibly  con- 
nected by  uniform  depravity,  are  vet  so  eurpri 
singly  diversified  by  interfering  absurdities,  as 
to  furnish  no  ground  on  which  reasonable  arga- 
ment  can  be  founded.  Nav,  such  is  their  incre- 
dible  eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  affirm,  that  improbability  is  become  rather  an 
additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given  event 
to  take  place. 

But  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  country,  learn  at 
least  one  great  and  important  truth  from  the 
errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their  conduct 
has  always  ilhastrated  a  position,  which  is  not 
the  less  sound  for  having  been  often  controvert- 
ed— ^That  no  degree  of  wit  and  learning,  no  pro- 
gross  in  commerce,  no  advances  in  the  know 
ledge  of  nature,  or  in  the  embellishments  of  art» 
can  ever  thoroughly  tame  that  savage,  the  natv- 
ral  hyman  hearty  without  rxugxon.  The  arts 
of  social  life  may  give  sweetness  to  roannese, 
and  grace  to  language,  and  induce,  in  some  de- 
gree,  a  respect  for  justice,  truth,  and  hunanity ; 
but  attainments  derived  fh>m  such  inferior  oausce 
are  no  more  than  the  semblance  and  the  shadow 
of  the  qualities  derived  from  pure  Christianity. 
Varnish  is  an  extraneous  ornament,  but  true 

*  Of  this  the  FVench  themselvee  were  so  well  perma- 
ded,  that  the  title  of  ReataraUur  d9  U  Khtru  Frmnuisr. 
was  solemnly  given  to  Loots  XVIth  by  the  Constatneaf 
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polnfa  is  a  proof  of  the  solidity  of  the  body  on 
whate  sorface  it  is  prodaced.  It  depends  greatly 
on  the  nature  of  the  substance,  is  not  saperin- 
doced  by  accidental  causes,  but  in  a  good  meap 
sure  proceeds  from  internal  soundness. 

The  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose  style, 
nntioients,  manners,  and  religion,  the  French 
90  aJSeciedly  labour  to  imitate,  have  left  keen 
and  biting  satires  on  the  Roman  ▼ices.  Against 
the  late  proceedings  in  France,  no  satirist  need 
employ  his  pen ;  that  of  the  historian  will  be 
quite  sufficient  Truth  will  be  the  severest  sa- 
tire; fact  win  put  fable  out  of  countenance ;  and 
the  crimes  which  are  usually  held  up  to  our  ab- 
horrenoe,  and  are  rejected  n>r  their  exaggera. 
tion  in  works  of  invention,  will  be  regarded  as 
flat  and  feeble  by  those  who  shall  peruse  the  re- 
cords of  the  tenth  of  August,  of  the  second  and 
third  of  September,  and  of  the  twenty-first  of 
Jtnoary. 

If  the  same  astonishing  degeneracy  in  taste, 
principle,  and  practice,  shodd  ever  come  to 
flonriah  amonf^  u»,  Britain  may  still  live  to  exult 
in  the  desolation  of  her  cities,  and  in  the  de- 
■tmctifMi  of  her  finest  monuments  of  art ;  she 
mav  triumph  in  the  peopling  of  the  fortresses 
of  her  rocks  and  her  forests ;  may  exuH  in  be- 
ing oDoe  more  restored  to  that  glorious  state  of 
Uberty  and  equality,  when  all  subsisted  by  ra- 
piae  and  the  chase ;  when  all,  O  enviable  privi- 
lege !  were  eqnally  savage,  equally  indigent,  and 
equally  naked ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the  re- 
storation  of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and 
the  coiuommation  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
broo^t  to  feed  on  acorns,  instead  of  bread  ! 
Groves  of  consecrated  misletoe  may  happily  suc- 
ceed to  useless  cornfields ;  and  Thor  and  Woden 
may  hope  once  more  to  be  invested  with  all 
their  bloody  honours 

Let  not  any  serious  reader  feel  indignation, 
IS  if  pains  were  ungenerously  taken  to  involve 
their  religious  with  their  political  opinions.  Far 
be  it  from  rae  to  wound,  unnecessarily,  the  feel- 
ings of  a  people,  many  of  whom  are  truly  esti- 
mable :  birt  it  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  cer- 
tain opinions  in  politics  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  certain  opinions  in  religion.   Where  so  much 
is  at  stake,  they  will  do  well  to  keep  their  con- 
icienees  tender,  in  order  to  which  thev  should 
tiy  to  keep  their  discernment  acute.   They  will 
do  well  to  oltserve,  that  the  same  restless  spirit 
of  innovation  b  busily  operating  under  various, 
though  seemingly  unconnected  forms ;  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  same  impatience  of  restraint,  the 
same  contempt  of  order,  peace,  and  subordina- 
tioD,  which  makes  men  bad  citizens,  makes  them 
bad  Christians ;  and  that  to  this  secret  and  al- 
most  infallible  connexion  between  religious  and 
political  sentiment,  does  France  owe  her  present 
jnparaBsled  anarchy  and  impiety. 

There  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  country 
inultitades  of  virtuous  and  reasonable  men,  who 
rather  silently  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
their  pre^nt  turbulent  government,  than  em- 
brace its  principles  or  promote  its  projects  from 
the  sober  conviction  of  their  own  judgment. 
Theae,  together  with  those  conscientious  exiles 
whom  this  nation  so  honourably  protects,  may 
yet  live  to  rejoice  in  the  restoration  of  true  li- 
herty  and  solid  peace  to  their  native  country. 


when  liffht  and  order  shall  spring  firom  the  pre 
sent  darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  oi 
chaos  shall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on  the 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  lo  these 
exiles  ?  It  shall  only  be  to  remark,  that  all  tha 
boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen.- 
rys  over  the  French  nation,  do  not  confer  such 
substantial  glory  on  our  own  country,  as  she  de- 
rives from  having  received,  protecteid,  and  sup- 
ported among  innumerable  multitudes  of  other 
sufferers,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  so 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  herself,  three  thou- 
Band  prieBtSy  of  a  nation  habituallv  her  enemy, 
an(|  of  a  religion  intolerant  and  hostile  to  her 
own.  This  is  the  solid  triumph  of  true  Chris- 
tianity; and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  which  poets  and  historians  celebrate  as 
rare  and  splendid  actions ;  which  they  record 
as  sublime  instances  of  greatness  of  soul,  in  the 
heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are  but  the  ordinary 
and  habitual  virtues  which  occur  in  the  common 
course  of  action  among  Christians ;  quietly  per- 
forming without  effort  or  exertion,  and  with  no 
view  to  renown  or  reward ;  but  resulting  natu- 
rally and  consequently  from  the  religion  to 
which  they  belong. 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  example 
we  have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as  a  standard 
of  imitation,  and  so  fiiscinating  has  been  the 
ascendency  of  the  convention  over  the  minds  <^ 
those  whose  approbation  of  French  politics  com. 
menced  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  extends  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance 
which,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases 
to  be  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  s  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phraseology  of  the  new 
republic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  disgusting  to 
sound  taste  as  their  doctrines  are  to  sound  mo- 
rals, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  deeply  the  ad- 
dresses, which  have  been  sent  to  it  from  the 
clubs*  in  this  country,  have  been  infected  with 
it,  as  far  at  least  as  phrases  and  terms  are  ob« 
jects  of  imitation.  In  the  more  leading  points 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  French  convention  to  con- 
fess, that  they  igre  hitherto  without  rivals  and 
without  imitators ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emu- 
late that  compound  of  anarchy  and  atheism 
which  in  their  debates  is  mixed  up  with  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabal, 
and  the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob  ? 
One  instance  of  the  prevailing  cant  may  suffice, 
where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is 
not  the  most  exceptionable.  To  demolish  every 
existing  law  and  establishment ;  to  destroy  the 
fortunes  and  ruin  the  principles  of  every  coun- 
try into  which  they  are  carrying  their  destruc- 
tive arms  and  their  frantic  doctrines ;  to  untie 
or  cut  asunder  every  bond  which  holds  society 
together ;  to  impose  their  own  arbitrary  shac- 
kles where  they  succeed,  and  to  demolish  every 
thing  where  they  fail.  This  desolating  system, 
by  a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  languagei 
thev  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  endearing  name 
of  fraternization  ;  and  f^temization  is  one  of 
the  favourite  terms  which  their  admirers  in  this 
country  have  adopted.    Little  would  a  simpto 

*  aee  tin  ooUeetion  of  addressdfl  from  Bnglaad 
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stranger,  uninitiated  in  this  new  and  mirprising 
dialect,  uninstructed  by  the  political  lexicogra- 
phers of  modern  France,  imagine  that  the  peace- 
ful terms  offeUow-eUusen  and  of  brother^  the 
winning  offer  of  freedom  and  happinesa^  and  the 
warm  embrace  oTfratemityt  were  only  watch- 
words by  which  they,  in  efiect, 

Cry  havoc, 
And  let  slip  tbe  dogs  of  war. 

In  numberless  other  instances,  the  fashiona- 
ble language  of  France  at  this  day  would  be  as 
unintelligible  to  the  correct  writers  of  the  age 
of  Louis  the  XIV.  as  their  fashionable  notions 
of  liberty  would  be  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
the  true  revolution  patriots  of  his  great  contem- 
porary and  victorious  rival  William  the  Third. 

Such  is  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  perver- 
sion of  thei»taste  in  the  use  of  old  ones,  that  the 
celebrated  Vossius,  whom  Christiana  of  Sweden 
oddly  complimented  by  saying,  that  he  was  so 
learned  as  not  only  to  know  whence  all  words 
came,  but  whither  they  were  going,  would,  teere 
k$  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  st/ttng,  be  obliged 
to  oonfess,  that  he  was  equally  piuzled  to  tell 
the  one,  as  to  fbretel  the  other. 

If  it  shall  please  the  Almifi^hty  in  his  anger  to 
let  loose  this  infatuated  people,  as  a  scourge  for 
the  iniquities  of  the  human  race ;  if  they  are  de- 
legated by  infinite  justice  to  act  *as  storm  and 
tempest  fulfilling  his  word,*  if  thev  are  commis- 
sioned to  perform  the  ei^jrand  of  the  destroying 
lightning  or  the  avengmg  thunderbolt,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  extract  personal  benefit  from  a 
national  calamity ;  let  every  one  of  us,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  enter  upon  this  serious  aud 
humbling  inquiry,  how  much  his  own  individual 
offences  have  contributed  to  that  awful  aggre- 
gate of  public  guilt,  which  has  required  such  a 
visitation.  Let  us  carefully  examine  in  what 
proportion  we  have  separately  added  to  that 
common  stock  of  abounding  iniquity,  the  de- 
scription of  which  formed  the  character  of  an 
ancient  nation,  and  is  so  peculiarly  applicable 
to  our  own — Pride^fulneoo  of  breaa,  and  dbuti' 
fiance  of  idleness*  Let  every  one  of  us  humbly 
inquire,  in  the  self-suspecting  language  of  the 
disciples  of  their  Divine  Master — Lord,  is  it  I? 
Let  us  learn  to  fear  the  fleets  ans^  armies  of  the 
enemy,  much  less  than  those  iniquities  at  home, 
which  this  alarming  dispensation  may  be  in- 
tended to  chastise. 

The  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
against  us,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexampled 
in  every  respect ;  insomuch  that  human  wisdom 
Is  baffled  when  it  would  pretend  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  the  event  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  force 
of  French  bayonets,  as  the  contamination  of 
French  principles,  that  ought  to  excite  our  ap- 
prehensions. We  trust,  that  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God  we  shall  be  defended  from  their  open 
hostilities,  by  the  temperate  wisdom  of  our  ru- 
lers, and  the  bravery  of  our  fleets  and  armies ; 
but  the  domestic  danger  arising  from  licentious 
■nd  irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care 
and  vigilance  of  every  one  of  us  who  values  re- 
ligion and  the  good  order  of  socie||r  in  this 
woild  and  an  eternity  of  happiness  in  the  next. 


God  grant  that  those  who  go  forth  to  SgbH 
our  batUes,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  the 
number  of  their  enemies,  may  bear  in  mind, 
that  *  there  is  no  restraint  with  God  to  save  by 
many  or  by  few.*    And  let  the  meanest  amon^r 
us  who  remains  at  home  remember  also,  that 
even  he  may  contribute  to  the  internal  safety 
of  the  country,  by  the  integrity  of  his  private 
life,  and  to  the  success  of  her  defenders,  by  fbl. 
lowing  them  with  his  fervent  prayers.    And  in 
what  war  can  the  sincere  Christian  ever  have 
stronger  inducements  and  more  reasonable  en- 
couragement to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  coun- 
try, than  in  this  7  Without  entering  far  into  any 
political  principles,  the    discussion  of  which 
would  be  m  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  de- 
sign of  this  litUe  tract,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  unchristian  principle  of  revenge  is  not  our 
motive  to  this  war ;  conquest  is  not  our  object ; 
nor  have  we  had  recoarse  to  hostility  in  order 
to  efiect  a  change  in  the  internal  government 
of  France.*    The  present  war  is  undoubtedly 
undertaken  entirely  on  defensive  principles.    It 
is  in  defence  of  our  king,  our  constitution,  our 
religion,  our  laws,  and  consequently  our  liberty^ 
in  the  sound,  sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that 
term.   It  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  savage 
violence  of  a  crusade,  made  against  all  religion* 
as  well  as  all  government.    If  ever  therefore  a 
war  was  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  self-de- 
fence and  necessity — if  ever  men  might  bo  lile- 
raUy  said  to  fight  pro  aris  et  Focis,  this  seems 
to  be  the  occasion. 

The  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils :  religious 
fanaticism,  of  still  greater.  But  little  as  I  am 
disposed  to  become  the  apologist  of  either  the 
one  principle  or  the  other,  there  is  no  extrava 
gance  in  asserting,  that  they  have  seemed  inca. 
pable  of  producing,  even  in  ages,  that  extent  of 
mischief,  that  variety  of  ruin,  that  comprehen- 
sive desolation,  which  philosophy,  falsely  so  call- 
ed, has  produced  in  three  years. 

Christians  I  it  is  not  a  small  thing — ii  is  your 
life  !  The  pestilence  of  irreligion  which  you  de- 
test,  will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly  witli 
those  manners,  phrases,  and  principles  which 
you  admire  and  adopt  It  is  the  humble  wisdom 
of  a  Christian,  to  shrink  from  the  most  distant 
approaches  of  sin :  to  abstain  from  the  very  ap. 
pearance  of  evil.  If  we  would  fly  from  the  dead- 
ly  contagion  of  atheism,  let  us  fly  from  those 
seemingly  remote  but  not  very  indirect  patlis 
which  lead  to  it  Let  France  choose  this  day 
whom  she  will  serve;  but  as  for  us  and  out 
houses,  we  wiU  serve  the  Lord, 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-suffering  Grod !  be 
fore  that  awful  period  arrives,  which  shall  ex 
hibit  the  dreadful  effects  of  such  an  education 
as  the  French  natioa  are  instituting ;  before  a 
race  of  men  can  be  trained  up,  not  only  without 
the  knowledge  of  Thee,  but  in  the  contempt  of 
Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou,  in  great  mercy 
change  the  heart  of  this  people  as  the  heart  of 
one  man.  Give  them  not  finally  over  to  their 
own  corrupt  imaginations,  to  their  own  heart's 
lusts.    But  afler  having  made  them  a  fearful 

*  See  the  report  of  Mr.  IPiiVa  upeech  in  the  Houstt  ol 
Coounons,  on  Febrv>ary  IS,  1793,  publUbod  bv  Woodfhff 
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ffiamplfl  to  all  the  naUons  of  the  earth,  what  a 
people  can  do,  who  have  cast  off  the  fear  of 
Thee,  do  Thou  graciously  bring  them  back  to  a 
eeoae  of  that  law  which  they  have  violated,  and 
to  a  participation  of  that  mercy  which  they  have 


abased ;  so  that  they  may  happily  find,  whi 
the  discovery  can  be  attended  witli  ho]>e  an 
consolation,  that  doubtless  there  is  a  reward  fo 
the  righteous  ;  verily ^  there  is  a  Ood  who  judge'.. . 
the  earth. 


STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION 

WITH  A  VIEW  or  THE  FRlNdPLBS  AND  OONODCT  PRKVALKNT  AMONG  WOMEN  OF  RANK  AND  FORTUNE. 

"Mmj  yoa  ao  raise  your  character  that  you  may  help  to  make  the  next  a^e  a  better  thing,  and 
leaTB  poBterity  in  your  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  shall  receive  by  your  example. — Lord  Halifav 


Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  Fall ! 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pleasure  is  ador*d, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  fair  renown ! — Cowper, 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  a  singular  injustice  which  is  often  exercised  towards  women,  first  Co  give  them  a  very 
defective  education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating  purity  of  conduct — to 
tnin  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  most  dangerous  faults,  and  then  to 
censure  them  for  not  proving  faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  express  disappoint. 
ment  if  our  daughters  should,  in  their  subsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kind  of 
character  for  which  it  would  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  by-stander  that  the  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  their  instruction  had  heen  systematically  preparing  them  7 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  are  here  with  great  deference  submitted  to 
pablic  consideration.  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  the 
mterests  of  her  sex  by  laying  open  their  defects :  but  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  turn  their  attention 
to  objects  calculated  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  office  of  an  enemy.  So  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  the  land  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  point  out 
the  means  of  effectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  patriotism. 

Af  ain,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  little  woik,  that  many  errors  are  here  ascribed  to  wemen 
which  by  no  means  belongs  to  them  exclusively^  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those  faults 
which  are  common  to  the  species:  but  this  is  in  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking  on  the 
qualities  of  on^  sex,  the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who  is  treating 
oo  the  nature  of  one  country  :  the  air,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  land  which  he  is  describing,  can- 
not fail  in  many  essential  points  to  resemble  those  of  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel ;  yet 
it  10  his  business  to  descant  on  the  one  without  adveiting  to  the  other ;  and  though  in  drawing  the 
Biap  he  may  happen  to  introduce  some  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  yet  his  principal  attention  must 
be  confine^  to  that  country  which  he  proposes  to  describe,  without  taking  into  account  the  resem- 
h&R^  circumstances  of  the  adjacent  snores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  opinion  here  suggested  on  the  state  of  manners  among  the 
higher  classes  of  our  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  encomiums  of  modern 
travellers,  who  generally  concur  in  ascribing  a  decided  superiority  to  the  ladies  of  this  country 
ov^pr  those  of  every  other.  But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners,  that  the  com. 
paralive  praise  is  almost  an  injury  to  English  women.  To  be  flattered  for  excelling  those  whose 
standard  of  excellence  is  very  low,  is  but  a  degrading  kind  of  commendation ;  for  the  value  of  all 
pra&ae  derived  from  superiority,  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The  character  of 
British  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages  they  possess,  must  never  be  determined  by 
comparison  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  comparing  them  with  what  they  themselves 
gxu^ht  be  if  all  their  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were  turned  to  the  best  account 

Ag^in,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  is  less  diBposed  to  expatiate  on  excellence  than  error :  but 
the  office  of  the  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyric.  Were  the  end 
in  yhow  euiogium  and  not  improvement,  eulosriom  would  have  been  far  more  gratifying,  nor 
wovdd  just  objects  for  praise  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited  sphere  of  ob. 
■erration,  the  author  is  acquainted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she  treats — with 
sromen  who,  possessing  learning  which  would  be  thought  extensive  in  the  other  sex,  set  an  ex. 
amp1«  of  deep  humility  to  their  own^^women  who,  distmPiished  for  wit  and  genius,  are  eminen* 
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for  domestic  qual  (iei — who,  excelling  in  the  fine  arts,  have  carefully  enriched  their  understaad 
in^s — who,  enjoying  great  inflaence,  devote  it  to  the  glory  of  God— who,  poeseasing  elevated  rankt 
think  their  noblest  style  and  title  is  that  of  a  Christian. 

That  there  is  also  much  worth  which  is  little  known,  she  is  persuaded ;  for  it  is  the  niodesl 
nature  of  goodness  to  exert  itself  quietly,  while  a  few  characters  of  the  opposite  cast  seem,  by  the 
rumour  of  their  exploits,  to  fill  the  world ;  and  by  their  noise  to  multiply  their  numbers.  It  often 
happens  that  a  very  small  party  of  people,  by  occupying  the  foreground,  by  seizing  the  public 
attention  and  monopolizing  the  public  talk,  contrive  to  appear  to  b«  the  great  body :  a  few  active 
spirits,  provided  their  activity  take  the  wrong  turn,  and  support  the  wrong  cause,  seem  to  fill  the 
scene ;  and  a  few  disturbers  of  order,  who  have  the  talent  of  thus  exciting  a  false  idea  of  their 
multitudes  by  their  mischiefs,  actually  gain  strength,  and  swell  their  numbers,  by  this  fallacioiu 
arithmetic. 

But  the  present  work  is  no  more  intended  fat  a  panegyric  on  those  purer  characters  who  seek 
not  human  praise  because  they  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  for  a  satire  on  the  avowedjy 
licentious,  who,  urged  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  resist  no  inclination ;  and  led  away  by  the 
lo7e  of  fashion,  dislike  no  censure,  so  it  may  serve  to  rescue  them  from  neglect  or  oblivion. 

There  are,  however,  multitudes  of  the  young -and  the  well  disposed,  who  have  as  yet  taken  no 
decided  part,  who  are  just  launching  on  the  ocean  of  life,  just  about  to  loee  their  own  right  con* 
victions,  virtually  preparing  to  counteract  their  better  propensities,'  and  unreluctantly  yielding 
themselves  to  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  practices :  sanguine,  thoughtless,  and  confident 
of  safety. — To  these  the  author  would  gently  hint,  that  when  once  embarked,  it  will  be  no  longer 
easy  to  say  to  their  passions,  or  even  to  their  principles,  *  Thus  far  shall  ye  go,  and  no  further.* 
Their  struggles  will  grow  fainter,  their  resistance  will  become  feebler,  till  borne  down  by  the  con- 
fluence of  example,  temptation,  appetite,  and  habit,  resistance  and  oppoeition  will  soon  be  the  only 
things  of  which  thy  will  team  to  be  ashamed. 

Should  any  reader  revolt  at  what  is  conceived  to  be  unwarranted  strictTess  in  this  little  book; 
let  it  not  be  thrown  by  in  disgust  before  the  following  short  consideration  be  weighed. — If  in  this 
christian  country  we  are  actually  beginning  to  regard  the  solemn  office  of  Baptism  as  merely 
furnishing  an  article  to  the  parish  register — if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigable  teachers, 
to  consider  this  Christian  rite  as  a  legal  ceremony  retained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recording  the 
are  of  our  children.; — ^then,  indeed,  the  prevaling  system  of  education  and  manners  of  which 
these  pages  presume  to  animadvert  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  persisted  in  with  safety, 
without  entailing  on  our  children  or  on  ourselves  the  peril  of  broken  promises  or  the  guilt  of  vio- 
lated  vows — Bu^  if  the  obligation  which  christian  Baptism  imposes  be  really  binding — if  the  or- 
dinance have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  secular  transaction,  beyond  a  record  of  names 
and  dates — if  it  be  an  institution  by  which  the  child  is  solemnly  devoted  to  God  as  his  Father,  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  sanctifier ;  if  there  be  no  definite  period 
assigned  when  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  the  duties  it  enjoins  shall  be  superseded — if^  having 
once  dedicated  our  offspring  to  their  Creator,  we  no  longer  dare  to  mock  Him  by  bringing  them  up 
in  ignorance  of  His  will  and  neglect  of  His  laws — if,  after  having  enlisted  them  under  the  banners 
of  Christ,  to  fight  manfully  against  the  three  great  enemies  of  mankind,  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  let  them  lay  down  their  arms ;  much  less  to  lead  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  alliance,  instead 
of  hostility  with  these  enemies — if,  after  having  promised  that  they  shall  renounce  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement — if^  afler  such  a  covenant  we 
should  tremble  to  make  these  renounced  vanities,  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  pursuit  or  of 
their  instruction — if  all  this  be  really  so,  then  the  Strictures  on  Modern  Education,  and  on  the 
Habits  of  Polished  Life,  will  not  be  found  so  repugnant  to  truth,  and  reason,  and  comrooc  sense^ 
as  may  on  a  first  view  be  supposed. 

But  if  on  candidly  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  design  and  scope  of  the  author  be  fairly 
judged,  not  by  the  customs  or  opinions  of  the  worldly  (for  every  English  subject  has  a  right  to 
object  to  a  suspected  or  prejudiced  jury)  but  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  law  which  is  the  only  in- 
fallible rule  of  judgment ;  if  on  such  an  appeal  her  views  and  principles  shall  be  found  censurable 
^  their  rigour,  .absurd  in  their  requisitions,  or  preposterous  m  their  restrictions,  shc^will  have 
Wright  to  complain  of  such  a  verdict,  because  she  will  then  stand  condemned  by  that  court  tc 
whose  decision  she  implicitly  submits. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  author  arrogantly  conceives  hertelf  to  be  exempt  fVom  thai 
natural  corruption  of  the  heart  which  it  is  one  chief  object  of  this  slight  work  to  exhibit ;  that 
she  superciliously  erects  herself  into  the  implacable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  world ,  as  if  from 
the  critic's  chair  she  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  another  order  of  beings,  in 
whose  welfare  she  had  not  that  lively  interest  which  can  only  flow  from  the  tender  and  intimate 
participation  of  fellow-feeling. 

With  a  deep  self-abasement,  arising  from  a  strong  oopviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaker  in  the 
same  corrupt  nature;  together  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  many  and  great  defects  of  tliese 
pages,  and  a  sincere  consciousnesri  of  her  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which,  however,  a 
sense  of  duty  Impelled  her  to  undertake,  she  commits  herself  to  the  candour  of  that  public,  whick 
has  so  frequently,  in  her  instance,  accepted  a  right  intention  as  a  substitute  for  a  powerful  oer 
formance. 

Bath,  March  14, 1799. 
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STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


CHAP.  I. 

AidretM  to  wfimen  of  rank  and  fortunt,  on  the 
efeei$  ^f  tkinr  influence  on  eociety, — Sugget- 
twnefor  iJke  exertion  of  it  in  various  inetaneeo. 

Among  the  talents  for  the  application  of  which 
women  of  the  higher  class  will  be  peculiarly 
iccountable,  there  is  one,  the  importance  of 
which  they  can  scarcely  rate  too  highly.  This 
tiknt  is  inflnence.  we  read  of  the  greatest 
ontor  of  antiquity,  that  the  wisest  plans  which 
It  had  cost  him  years  to  frame,  a  woman  could 
orertum  In  a  single  day  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  variety  of  mischiefs  which  an  ill-directed 
bflaenee  has  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led 
to  reflect  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
beneficial  efiects  to  be  expected  from  the  same 
powerful  force  when  exerted  in  its  true  direc- 
tion. 

The  general  state  of  civilized  society  depends, 
mate  than  those  are  aware  who  are  not  accus. 
Uxned  tn  scrutinize  into  the  springs  of  human 
i^n,  on  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  habits 
of  women,  and  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Even  those 
who  admit  the  power  of  female  elegance  on  the 
manners  of  men,  do  not  always  attend  to  the  in. 
&ience  of  female  principles  on  their  character. 
In  the  former  case,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be 
■nfficiently  conscious  of  their  power,  and  not 
Ittckwdrd  in  turning  it  to  account  But  there 
are  nobler  objects  to  be  effected  by  the  exertion 
of  their  powers,  and  unfortunately,  ladies,  who 
are  often  unreasonably  confident  where  they 
ought  to  be  diffident,  are  sometimes  capriciously 
diffident  just  when  they  ought  to  feel  where 
their  tme  importance  lies ;  and  feeling  to  exert 
it  To  use  Uieir  boasted  power  over  mankind 
lo  no  higher  purpose  than  the  gratification  of 
vanity  or  Uie  mdulgence  of  pleasure,  is  the  de- 
grading triumph  of  those  fair  victims  to  luxury, 
caprice,  and  despotism,  whom  the  laws  and  the 
rekgion  of  the  voluptuous  prophet  of  Arabia  ex- 
clude firom  light,  and  liberty,  and  knowledge  : 
sad  it  is  humbling  to  reflect,  that  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  fondness  for  the  mere  persons  of 
women  is  carried  to  the  highest  excess,  they  are 
datee;  and  that  their  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation  increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  adoration  which  is  paid  to  mere  external 
charms. 

But  I  tpm  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this  morti- 
cing 0cene ;  to  a  country  where  our  sox  enjoys 
tile  blessings  of  liberal  instruction,  of  reasonable 
lavs,  of  a  pure  religion,  and  all  the  endearing 
pleasures  of  an  equal,  social,  virtuous,  and  de. 
iSgfatful  intercourse.  I  turn,  with  an  earnest 
fa^,  that  women  thus  richly  endowed  with  the 
boantiefl  of  Providence,  will  not  content  them- 
■elres  witli  polishing  when  they  are  able  to  re. 
&rm ;  with  entertainmg  when  they  may  awaken ; 
and  with  captivating  for  a  day,  when  they  may 
bring  into  action  powers  of  which  the  effects 
mzy  be  commensurate  with  eternity. 
Voi^  I. 


In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them  with  a  *  warning  voice,*  which 
should  stir  up  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle  every  slumbering  energy  in 
their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  contribute  their  full  and  fair  proper- 
tion  towards  the  saving  of  their  country.  But  I 
would  call  on  them  to  come  forward,  without 
departing  from  the  refinement  of  their  character, 
without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  without  blemishing  the  delicacv  of  their 
sex  ;  I  would  call  them  to  the  best  and  most  ap- 
propriate exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  the 
depressed  tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken 
the  drowsy  spirit  of  religious  principle.  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  they  give  the  law 
to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a  sway  they 
fix  the  standard  of  fashion.  But  this  is  not 
enough ;  this  is  a  low  mark,  a  prize  not  worthy 
of  their  high  and  holy  calling.  For,  on  the  use 
which  women  of  the  superior  class  may  now  be 
disposed  to  make  of  that  power  delegated  to 
them  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  by  the  honest 
gallantry  of  the  heart,  by  the  imperious  control 
of  virtuous  affections,  by  the  habits  of  civilized 
states,  by  the  usages  of  polished  society  ;  on  the# 
use,  I  say,  which  they  shall  hereafler  make  of 
this  influence,  will  depend,  in  no  low  degree, 
the  well-being  of  those  states,  and  the  virtue  and 
happiness,  nay  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of 
that  society. 

At  this  period  when  our  country  can  only  hope 
to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble  unanimity 
to  the  most  tremendous  confederacies  against 
religion,  and  order,  and  governments,  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  what  an  accession  would  it 
bring  to  the  public  strength,  could  we  prevail  on 
beauty,  and  rank,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  con- 
federating their  several  powers,  to  exert  them- 
selves with  a  patriotism  at  once  firm  and  femi- 
nine, for  the  general  gooJ  !  I  am  not  sounding 
an  alarm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians :  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two  is 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  character. 
Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  the  great  Roman 
critic  says  action  is  to  an  orator ;  it  is  the  first, 
the  second,  the  third  requisite.  A  woman  may 
be  knowing,  active,  witty  and  amusing;  but  with, 
out  propriety  she  cannot  be  amiable.  Propriety 
is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and 
of  agreeableness  meet.  It  is  to  character  what 
proportion  is  to  figure,  and  grace  to  attitude.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection,  but  it  is 
the  result  of  general  excellence.  It  shows  itself 
by  a  regular,  orderly,  undeviating  course ;  and 
never  starts  from  its  sober  orbit  into  any  splen- 
did eccentricities ;  for  it  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  praise  as  it  might  extort  by  any  deviations 
from  its  proper  path.  It  renounces  all  commen- 
dation but  what  is  characteristic ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right  princi. 
pie,  and  genuine  feeling,  in  a,  woman,  whether 
she  would  be  less  touched  with  all  the  flattery 
of  romantie  and  exaggerated  panegyric  thaa 
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with  that  beautiful  picture  of  correct  and  elegant 
propriety  which  Milton  draws  of  our  first  mo- 
ther, when  he  delineates 

*  Ttaote  thoufaad  ieemdei  wMch  daily  flow 
Prom  all  ber  words  and  aetioni.* 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  discretion.    A  female  Polemic  wan- 
ders  nearly  as  fiir  from  the  limits  prescribed 
to  ber  sex,  as  a  female  Machiavel  or  warlike 
Thalestris.    Fierceness  has  made  almost  as  few 
converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  are  peculiarly 
ungraceful  in  a  female.    Even  religiou9  violence 
has  human  tempers  of  its  own  to  indulge,  and 
is  gratifying  itself  when  it  would  be  thought  to 
be  serving  God.    Let  not  the  bigot  place  her 
nataral  passions  to  the  account  of  Christianity, 
or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  she  is  only  pas- 
sionate.   Let' her  bear  in  mind  that  a  Christian 
doctrine  is  always  to  be  defended  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit,  and  not  make  herself  amends  by  the 
stoutness  of  her  orthodoxy  for  the  badness  of 
tier  temper.    Many,  because  they  defend  a  reli- 
gious  opinion  with  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy 
that  they  thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  right  to 
withhold  the  meekness  and  obedience  which 
should  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  principle. 
But  the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian  is 
as  carefully  to  be  maintained  as  that  of  a  fiery 
disputant  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  she  who  is  afraid 
to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  defend 
^them,  has  little  claim  to  that  honourable  title. 
A  profligate  who  laughs  at  the  most  sacred  in. 
stitutions  and  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  every 
thing  which  comes  under  the  appearance  of  for- 
mal instruction,  may  be  disconcerted  by  the 
modest,  bat  spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman, 
whose  life  adorns  the  doctrines  which  her  con- 
versation defends :  but  she  who  administers  re- 
proof with  ill-breeding,  defeats  the  effect  of  her 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dishonest 
way  of  labouring  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a 
whole  company,  though  of  characters  and  prin- 
ciples irreconcilably  opposite.    The  words  may 
be  so  guarded  as  not  to  shock  the  believer,  while 
the  eye  and  voice  may  be  so  accommodated,  as 
not  to  discourage  the  infidel.    She  who,  with  a 
half>eamestnes8  trims  between  the  trnih  and  the 
fashion ;  who  while  she  thinks  it  creditable  to 
defend  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  does  it  in  a 
faint  tone,  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a 
certain  expression  in  her  countenance,  which 
proves  that  she  is  not  displeased  with  what  she 
affects  to  censure,  or  that  she  is  afraid  to  loee 
her  reputation  for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  ad- 
vances her  credit  for  piety,  injures  the  cause 
more  than  he  who  attacked  it,  for  she  proves 
either  that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  pro- 
fesses,  or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear 
compels  her  to  believe.    But  this  is  not  all :  she 
is  called  on,  not  barely  to  repress  impiety,  but 
to  excite,  to  encourage,  and  to  cherish  every 
tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  contributing  to  the 
general  good  which  are  daily  presenting  them- 
selves to  ladies  are  almost  too  minute  to  be 
pointed  out  Yet  of  the  good  which  right  mind- 
ed women,  anxiously  watching  these  minute  oc- 
casions, and  adroitly  seizing  them,  might  ac- 
complish wc  may  form  some  idea  by  the  ill 


effects  which  we  actually  see  produced,  through 
the  mere  levity,  carelessness,  and  inattention 
(to  say  no  worse)  of  some  of  those  ladies  who 
are  looked  up  to  as  standards  in  the  fashionabls 
world. 

I  am  persuaded  if  many  a  woman  of  fashion, 
who  is  now  disseminating  unintended  mischief^ 
under  the  dangerous  notion  ihtt  there  is  no 
harm  in  any  thing  short  of  positive  vice,  and 
under  the  false  colours  of  that  indolent  humility, 

*  what  good  can  I  doV  could  be  brought  to  see  in 
ite  collected  force  the  annual  aggregate  of  the 
random  evil  she  is  daily  doing,  by  oonstantlj 
throwing  a  Utile  casual  weight  into  the  wrong 
scale,  by  a  mere  inconsiderate  and  nngoardtd 
chat,  she  would  start  from  her  self-complacent 
dream.  If  she  could  conceive  how  much  she* 
may  be  diminishing  the  good  impressions  of 
^ting  men;  and  if  she  oomd  imagine  howlittio 
amiable  levity  or  ir religion  makes  her  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  and  abler  (how- 
ever  loose  their  own  principles  may  be)  she 
would  correct  herself  in  the  first  instance,  from 
pure  good  nature;  and  in  the  second,  from 
worldly  prudence  and  mere  self-love. — But  on 
how  much  higher  principles  would  she  restrain 
herself!  if  she  habitually  took  into  account  the 
important  doctrine  of  consequences  :  and  if  she 
reflected  that  the  lesser  but  more  habitual  cor- 
ruptions make  up  by  their  number,  what  they 
may  seem  to  come  short  of  by  their  weight : 
then  perhape  she  would  find,  that  among  the 
higher  class  of  women,  inconsidention  is  adding 
more  to  the  daily  quantity  of  evil  than  almost  afi 
other  causes  put  together. 

There  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  force, 
when  it  is  employed  against  the  interest  of 
Christianity  :  it  is  not  reasoning,  for  that  may 
be  answered ;  it  is  not  learning,  for  luckily  the 
infidel  is  not  seldom  ignorant ;  it  is  not  invec- 
tive, for  we  leave  so  coarse  an  engine  to  the 
hands  of  the  vulgar ;  it  is  not  evidence,  for  hap- 
pily we  have  that  all  on  our  side :  it  is  ridicclc, 
the  most  deadly  weapon  in  the  whole  arsenal  of 
impiety,  and  which  becomes  an  almost  unerring 
shafl  when  directed  by  a  fair  and  fiishionable 
hand.  No  maxim  has  been  more  readily  adopt- 
ed,  or  is  more  intrinsically  false,  than  that  which 
the  fascinating  eloquence  of  a  noble  sceptic  of 
the  last  ae;e  contrived  to  render  so  popular,  that 

*  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.**  It  is  no  test  of 
truth  iteelf ;  but  of  their  firmness  who  assort 
the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  text. 
This  light,  keen,  Ynissile  weapon,  the  irresolute, 
unconfirmed  Christian  will  find  it  harder  to 
withstand,  than  the  whole  heavy  artillery  of  in- 
fidelity  united* 

A  young  man  of  the  better  sort,  ha»  perhaps 
just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a  certain  share 
of  good  dispositions  and  right  feelings ;  neither 
ignorant  of  the  evidences,  nor  destitute  )f  the 
principles  of  Christianity :  without  partinj;  with 
his  respect  for  religion,  he  sete  out  with  the  too 
natural  wish  of  making  himself  a  reputation 
and  of  standing  well  with  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  female  world.  He  preserves  for  a  time  a 
horror  of  vice,  which  makes  it  not  difficalt  for 
him  to  resist  the  grosser  corruptions  of  society ; 
he  can  as  yet  repel  profkneness ;  nay  he  can 
*  Tiord  Shaftesbury. 
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witlwUnd  the  banker  of  ,4  ekib.    He  has  sense 
eDoug*!!  to  see  through  the  miserable  fallacies 
of  the  new  philosophy,  and  spirit  enough  to  ex- 
pose il9  malignity.    So  far  he  does  well,  and 
yoa  ara  ready  to  congratulate  him  on  his  seen- 
rity.     You  are  mistaken :  the  principles  of  the 
ardent,  and  hitherto  promising  adventurer,  are 
flkakeot  just  in  that  very  society  where,  while 
be  was  looking  for  pleasure,  he  doubted  not  of 
saie^Vy.      In  the  company  of  certain  women  of 
good  fiftBhioD  and  no  ill  fame,  he  makes  ship- 
vreck  of  his  religion.    He  sees  them  treat  with 
levity  or  derision  subjects  which  he  has  been 
ased  to  hear  named  with  respect    He  could 
eonfuie   an  argument,  he  could  unravel  a  so- 
phistry a  but  he  cannot  stand  a  laugh.    A  sneer, 
not  at  tbe  truth  of  religion,  for  that  perhaps  is 
by  none  of  the  party  disbelieved,  but  at  its 
gravity*  its  unseaaonableness,  its  dulness,  puts 
aU  hifl  resolution  to  flight    He  feels  his  mis- 
take, mad  struggles  to  recover  his  credit ;  in  or- 
der   to   which  he  adopts  the  gay  affectations 
of  trying  to  seem  worse  than  he  really  is ;  he 
goes  on  to  say  things  which  he  does  not  believe, 
and  to  deny  things  which  he  does  believe ;  and 
lU  to  eflAoe  the  &st  impression,  and  to  recover 
arepotation  which  he  has  committed  to  their 
hands,  on  whose  report  he  knows  he  shall  stand 
or  falC  in  those  cirdes  in  which  he  is  ambitious 
to  shine. 

That  odd  compound  of  irony,  irreligion, 
sel6siinees,  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what  the 
French  (fh>m  whom  we  borrow  the  thing  as 
well  aa  the  word)  so  well  express  by  the  term 
teniflagt^  has  of  late  years  made  an  incredible 
pcogrees  in  blasting  the  opening  buds  of  piety 
10  voang  persons  of  fashion.  A  cold  pleasantry, 
a  temporary  cant  word,  the  jargon  of  the  day 
(fio-  the  *  great  vulvar'  have  their  jargon)  blights 
the  first  promise  of  seriousnsss.  The  ladies  of 
Uu  have  certain  watch-words,  which  may  be 
detected  as  indications  of  this  spirit  The 
clergy  aie  spoken  of  under  the  contemptuous 
appvlhtion  of  The  Parsone.  Some  ludicrous 
aMociation  is  infallibly  combined  with  the  very 
idea  of  reltgton.  If  a  warm  hearted  youth  has 
ventored  to  name  with  enthusiasm  some  emi- 
aently  pious  character,  his  glowing  ardour  is 
eztingnished  with  a  laugh  :  and  a  drawling  de- 
claration, that  the  person  in  question  is  really  a 
oigfaty  harmUee  good  creature,  is  uttered  in  a 
looe  which  leads  the  youth  secretly  to  vow,  that 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  will  never  be  a 
good  harmless  creature. 

Nor  is  ridicule  more  dangerous  to  true  piety 
than  to  true  taste.  An  age  which  values  itself 
on  parody,  burlesque,  irony,  and  caricature, 
prodaoee  IKtle  that  is  sublime,  either  in  genius 
cxr  in  virtue ;  but  they  amuee  and  we  live  in  an 
age  which  must  be  amused,  though  genius, 
i^lin^,  truth,  and  principle  be  the  sacrifice. 
Nothing  chills  the  ardours  of  devotion  like  a 
frigid  aarcasm ;  and,  in  the  season  of  youth  the 
mind  should  be  kept  particularly  clear  of  all 
lizht  associations.  This  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tance, that  I  have  known  persons  who,  having 
been  early  accustomed  to  certain  ludicrous  com- 
binations, were  never  liable  to  get  their  minds 
cleansed  from  the  impurities  contracted  by  this 
habitoal  levity,  even  afler  thorough  reformation 


in  their  hearUi  and  lives  had  taken  place :  then 
principles  became  reformed,  but  their  imagms. 
tions  were  indelibly  soiled.  They  could  desist 
from  sins  which  the  strictness  of  Christianity 
would  not  allow  them  to  commit,  but  they  could 
not  dismiss  f^om  their  minds  images  which  her 
purity  forbade  them  to  entertain. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  epithets 
were  thought  necessary  to  express  various  kinds 
of  excellence,  and  when  the  different  qualities 
of  the  mind  were  distinguished  by  appropriste 
and  discriminating  terms:  when  the  words 
venerable,  learned,  sagacious,  profound,  acute, 
pious,  worthy,  ingenious,  valuable,  elegant, 
agreeable,  wise,  or  witty,  were  used  as  speclfio 
marks  of  distinct  characters.^  But  the  legisla- 
tors of  fashion  have  of  late  years  thought  pro- 
per to  comprise  all  merit  in  one  establisned 
epithet ;  an  epithet  which,  it  may  be  confessed, 
is  a  very  desirable  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  This 
term  is  exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intended.  The  word 
pUeuant  now  serves  to  combine  and  express  all 
moral  and  intellectusl  excellence.  Every  in- 
dividual, from  the  gravest  professors,  of  the 
gravest  professions,  £>wn  to  the  trifler  who  is 
of  no  profession  at  all,  most  earn  the  epithet  of 
plessanl,  or  most  be  contented  to  be  nothing ; 
and  must  be  consigned  over  to  ridicule,  under 
the  vulgar  and  inexpressive  cant  word  of  a  here. 
This  is  the  mortifying  designation  of  many  a 
respectable  man,  who,  though  of  much  worth 
and  moch  ability,  cannot  perhaps  clearly  make 
out  his  letters  patent  to  the  title  of  measant 
For  according^  this  modern  classification  there 
is  no  intermediate  state,  but  all  are  comprised 
within  the  ample  bounds  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  comprehensive  terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  present  day,  its  faults  do 
not  spring  from  the  redundancies  of  great 
qualities,  or  the '  overflowing  of  extravagant 
virtues.  It  is  well  if  more  correct  views  of  life, 
a  more  regular  administration  of  laws,  and  a 
more  settled  state  of  society,  have  helped  to.  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  heroic  ages,  when 
love  and  war  were  considered  as  the  great  and 
sole  business  of  human  life.  Yet,  if  that  period 
was  marked  by  a  romantic  extravagance,  and 
the  present  is  distinguished  by  an  indolent  sel- 
fishness,  our  superiority  is  not  so  triumphantly 
decisive,  as,  in  the  vanity  of  our  hearts  we  may 
be  ready  to  imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  back  the  frantic  reign 
of  chivalry,  nor  to  reinstate  women  in  that  fan- 
tastic  empire  in  which  they  then  sat  enthroned 
in  the  hearts,  or  rather  in  the  imaginations  of 
Common  sense  is  an  excellent  material 


men. 


of  universal  application,  which  the  sagacity  of 
latter  ages  has  seized  upon,  and  rationally  ap 
plied  to  the  business  of  common  life.  But  let 
us  not  forget,  in  the  insolence  of  acknowledged, 
superiority,  that  it  was  religion  and  chaetity^ 
operating  on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  times, 
which  established  the  despotic  sway  of  wo* 
man  ;  and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  things, 
she  now  no  longer  looks  down  on  her  adoring 
votaries  from  the  pedostal  to  which  an  absurd 
I  idolatry  ha*d  lifted  her :  yet  let    her  remcmbet 
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^at  it  is  the  same  reli^on  and  the  aame  chas- 
tity which  ODce  raised  her  to  such  an  elevation, 
that  most  still  furnish  the  noblest  energies  of 
her  character,  must  still  attract  the  admiration, 
Rtill  retain  the  respect  of  the  other  sex. 

While  we  UwfaUjr  lidicole  the  abeardities 
which  we  have  abandoned,  let  ns  not  plnme 
ijurselves  on^that  spirit  of  novelty  which  gflories 
in  the  opposite  extreme.  If  the  manners  of  the 
period  in  question  were  affected,  and  if  the 
gallantly  was  unnatural,  yet  the  tone  of  Virtue 
was  high :  and  let  us  remember  that  constancy, 
purity,  and  honour,  are  not  ridicolous  in  them, 
selves,  though  they  may  unluckily  be  associated 
with  qualities  which  are  so :  and  women  of  de- 
licacy  would  do  well  to  reflect,  when  descanting 
on  those  exploded  manners,  how  far  it  be  de- 
oorous  to  deride  with  too  broad  a  laugh,  attach, 
ments  which  could  subsist  on  remote  gratifica> 
tions ;  or  grossly  to  ridicule  the  taste  which  led 
the  admirer  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  respect,  and 
inclination  to  honour ;  how  ^  it  be  delicate  to 
sneer  at  that  purity  which  made  self-denial  a 
proof  of  affection ;  to  call  in  question  the  sound 
understanding  of  him  who  preferred  the  fame 
of  his  mistress  to  his  own  indulgence;  to  bur. 
iesque  that  antiquated  refinement  which  oon> 
sidered  dignity  and  reserve  as  additional  titles 
to  affection  and  reverence. 

We  cannot  bat  be  struck  with  the  wonderful 
contrast  exhibited  to  our  view,  when  we  con- 
template the  opposite  manners  of  the  two  periods 
in  question.  In  the  former  all  the  flower  of 
Europe  smit  with  a  delirious  gallantry ;  all  that 
was  young,  and  noble,  and  bn^,  and  great, 
with  a  firantio  frenzy,  and  preposterous  con- 
tempt of  danger,  t  jpersed  seas  and  scaled 
mountains  and  compassed  a  large  portion  of 
the  globe,  at  the  expense  of  ease,  and  fortune, 
and  life,  for  the  unprofitable  project  of  rescuing, 
oy  force  of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  me 
sepulchre  of  that  Saviour,  whom,  in  the  other 
period^  their  posterity  would  think  it  the  height 
of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  name  in  good  com- 
pany. That  Saviour,  whose  altars  they  desert, 
whose  temples  they  neglect;  and  though  in 
dnore  than  one  country  at  least  they  still  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  yet  too  many,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  contemn  his  precepts,  still  more  are 
ashamed  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  reject 
hb  sacrifice.  Too  many  consider  Christianity 
rather  as  a  political  than  a  religious  distinction ; 
too  many  claim  the  appellation  of  Christians,  in 
mere  opposition  to  that  democracy  with  which 
they  conceive  infidelity  to  be  associated,  rather 
than  from  an  abhorrence  of  impiety  for  its  own 
sake ;  too  many  deprecate  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion,  as  the  supposed  badge  of  a  refH'obated 
party,  more  than  on  account  of  that  moral  cor- 
ruption which  is  its  inseparable  concomitant ! 

On  the  other  hadd,  in  an  age  when  inversion 
is  the  character  of  the  day,  the  modern  idea  of 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  altering,  but 
extirpating.  We  do  not  reform,  but  subvert 
We  do  not  correct  old  systems  but  demolish 
them»  fancying  that  when  every  thing  shall  be 
new  it  will  be  perfect  Not  to  have  been  wrong, 
but  to  have  been  at  all,  is  the  crime.  Existence 
is  sin.  Excellence  is  no  longer  considered  as 
to  experimental  thing  which  is  to  grow  gra- 


dually put  of  observation  and  practice,  and  to  oe 
improved  by  the  accumulating  additions  broaefat 
by  the  wisdom  of  successive  ages.  Oar  wimom 
is  not  a  creature  slowly  brought  by  ripening 
time  and  gradual  growth  to  perfection ;  but  is  an 
instantaneonriy  created  goddess,  which  starts 
at  once,  full  grown,  mature,  armed  cap-a-pee, 
from  the  heads  of  our  modem  thunderers.  Or 
rather,  if  I  may  change  the  allusion,  a  perfect 
saystem  is  now  expected  inevitabl/  to  spring 
spontaneously  at  once,  like  the  fabled  bird  of 
Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent ;  and,  like 
that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  vray  bat  by 
the  destruction  of  its  predecessor. 

Instead  of  clearing  away  what  is  redundant, 
pruning  what  is  cumbersome,  supplying  what 
is  defective,  and  amending  what  i^  wrong,  we 
adopt  the  indefinite  rage  for  radical  reform  of 
Jack,  who^  in  altering  lord  Peter*s^  coat,  showed 
his  zeal  by  crying  out,  *Tear  away,  brother 
Martin,  for  the  love  of  heaven ;  never  mind,  m 
yon  do  but  tear  away.* 

This  tearing  system  has  unquestionably  rent 
away  some  valuable  ports  of  that  strong,  rich 
native  stufi^  which  formed  the  ancient  texture 
of  British  manners.  That  we  have  gained  mach 
I  am  persuaded ;  that  we  have  lost  nothing  I 
dare  not  therefore  affirm.  But  though  it  fairly 
exhibits  a  mark  of  our  improved  juidgnient  to 
ridicule  the  fantastic  notions  of  love  and  honoor 
in  the  heroic  ages ;  let  us  not  rejoice  that  the 
spirit  of  generosity  In  sentiment,  and  of  ardour 
in  piety,  the  exuberances  of  which  were  then  so 
inconvenient,  are  now  sunk  as  unreasonably  iow« 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which  the 
unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don  Quixote  so 
happily  effected  throughout  all  the  polished 
countries  of  Europe,  by  abolishing  extra vagmn* 
cies  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious,  was  so  fsr 
imperfect,  that  some  virtues  which  he  never 
meant  to  expose,  unjustly  foil  into  disrepots 
with  the  absoLrditxes  which  he  did:  and  it  is  be- 
come the  turn  of  the  present  taste  inseparably 
to  attach  in  no  small  degree  that  which  is  ridi. 
culous  to  that  which  is  serious  and  heroic 
Some  modern  works  c^  wit  have  assisted  in 
bringing  piety  and  some  of  the  noblest  virtues 
into  contempt,  by  studiously  associating  them 
with  oddity,  childish  simplicity,  and  ignorance 
of  the  world :  and  unnecessary  pains  have  been 
taken  to  extinguish  that  zeal  and  ardour,  which 
however  liable  to  excess  and  error,  are  yet  the 
spring  of  whatever  is  great  and  excellent  in  the 
human  character.  The  novel  of  Cervantes  is 
incomparable ;  the  TartufiTe  of  Moliere  is  on 
equalled ;  but  true  generoeity  and  true  religion 
will  never  lose  any  Uiing  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
because  knight-errantry  and  hypocrisy  are  legi- 
timate objects  for  satire. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  hang  digression, 
to  the  subject  of  female  influence.  Those  who 
have  not  watched  the  united  operation  of  vanity 
and  feeling  on  a  youthful  mind,  will  not  conceive 
how  much  less  formidaUe  the  ridicule  of  all  his 
own  sex  will  be  to  a  very  young  man,  than  that 
of  tliose  women  to  whom  he  has  been  taught  tc 
look  up  as  the  arbiters  of  elegance.  Such  a 
youth,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  able  to  work  him 
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Klf  ap,  by  the  force  of  genaine  Christian  prin- 
ciple, to  sncb  a  pitch  of  true  heroum,  as  to  re- 
fiiae  a  challenge  (and  it  requires  more  real  oou- 
imge  to  refbse  a  challenge  than  to  accept  one) 
who  woald  yet  be  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
the  dreadful  posillaniniity  of  the  world,  when  he 
is  told  thai  no  woman  of  fashion  will  hereafter 
Ipok  o«i  him  hot  with  contempt.  While  we  have 
cleaxed  away  the  rubbish  of  the  Grothic  ages,  it 
were  to  be  wished  we  had  not  retained  the  most 
erioiinal  of  all  their  institutions.  Why  chivalry 
shoold  indicate  a  madman,  while  its  leading  ob. 
ject,  the  tingle  ambat^  should  designate  a  gen- 
Ifemaa,  baa  not  yet  been  explained.    Nay,  the 
I^aiisible  original  motive  is  lost,  while  the  sinful 
praeliee  is  continued ;  for  the  fighter  of  the  duel 
no  longer  pretetuU  to  be  a  glorious  redresser  of 
the  wrongs  of  strangers ;  no  longer  considers 
himeoif  as  piously  appealing  to  heaven  fbr  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  but  fVom  the  slavish  fear 
of  unmerited  reproach,  often  selfishly  hazards 
the  hapjMnesa  of  his  nearest  connexions,  and  al- 
ways cotnes  forth  in  direct  defiance  of  an  ac- 
knowledged command  of  the  Almighty.    Per- 
haps there  are  few  occasions  on  which  female 
iafiuence  might  be  exerted  to  a  higher  purpose 
than  on  this,  in  which  laws  and  conscience  have 
hitherto  effected  so  little.  But  while  the  duellist 
(who  perhaps  becomes  a  duellist  only  because 
he  was  first  a  seducer)  is  welcomed  with  smiles ; 
tlie  more  hardy  dignified  youth,  who,  not  be- 
cause he  fears  man  but  God,  declines  a  challenge, 
who  is  resolved  to  brave  disgrace  rather  than 
commit  sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  contempt 
by  those  very  persons  to  whose  esteem  he  might 
reasonably  have  looked,  as  one  of  the  rewards 
of  bis  true  and  substantial  fortitude. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  deci- 
iKDs  of  principle,  that  delicate  women  should 
receive  with  complacency  the  successful  liber- 
tine,  who  has  been  detected  by  the  wretched  fa- 
ther Of  the  injured  husband  in  a  criminal  com- 
meroe,  the  discovery  of  which  has  too  justly  ba- 
cished  the  unhappy  partner  of  his  crime  from 
virtuoQs  society?    Nay,  if  he  happens  to  be 
very  handsome,  or  very  brave,  or  very  fashion- 
aUe,  is  there  not  sometimes  a  kind  of  disho- 
iio:irable  competition  for  his  favour  7    Is  there 
not  a  sort  of  bad  popularity  attached  to  his  atten- 
tions ?    But,  whether  his  flattering  reception  be 
derived  from  birth,  or  parts,  or  person,  or  (what 
i^oflan  a  substitute   for  all)  frorn  his  having 
made  his  way  into  good  company,  women  of  dis- 
tinction sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the  too 
lisible  pleasure  they  sometimes  express  at  the 
attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine,  whose  vo- 
iible  sraall-talk  they  admire,  whose  spri^^htly 
eothinjgs  they  quote,  whose  vices  they  justify  or 
extenaate,  and  whom  perhaps  their  very  favour 
leads  to  prevent  from  becoming  a  better  charac- 
ter, beeause  he  finds  himself  more  acceptable  as 
be  is. 

^  May  I  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  new  part  of 
rskj  sahject,  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
ifioofaeeivable  importance,  though  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  considered,  when  any  popular  work, 
not  on  a  religious  topic,  but  on  any  common 
subject,  such  as  politics,  history  or  science,  has 
happened  to  be  written  by  an  author  of  sound 
rhrutlan  principles  7  It  may  not  have  been  ne- 


eessary ;  nor  prudently  practicable,  to  have  a 
single  page  in  the  whole  work  professedly  reli- 
gious ;  but  still,  when  the  living  principle  in. 
rorms  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  is  almost  irn- 
poesible  but  that  something  of  its  spirit  will  dif- 
fuse itself  even  into  subjects  with  which  it 
should  seem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  at 
least  a  comfort  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  honest 
confidence  which  results  from  knowing  that  he 
has  put  himself  into  safe  hands ;  that  he  has 
committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose  known 
principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  reader  need  not 
be  driven  to  watch  himself  at  every  step  with 
anxious  circumspection;  that  he  need  not  be 
looking  on  the  right  band  and  on  the  lefl,  as  if 
he  knew  there  were  pitfalls  under  the  flowers 
which  are  delighting  him.  And  it  is  no  small 
point  gained,  that  on  subjects  in  which  you  do 
not  look  to  improve  your  religion,  it  is  at  least 
secured  from  deterioration.  If  the  Athenian 
laws  were  so  delicate  that  they  disgraced  any 
one  who  showed  an  inquiring  traveller  the 
wrong  road,  what  disgrace  among  Christians, 
should  attach  to  that  author,  who  when  a  youth 
is  inquiring  tlie  road  to  history  or  philosophy, 
directs  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbelief?* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  the  reigning 
evils  which  the  times  more  particularly  demand 
that  women  of  rank  and  influence  should  re- 
press, Christianity  calls  upon  them  to  bear  their 
decided  testimony  against  every  thing  which  is 
notoriously  contributing  to  the  public  corrup- 
tion. It  calls  upon  them  to  banish  from  their 
dressing  rooms  (and  oh,  that  their  influence 
could  banish  from  the  libraries  of  their  sons 
and  husbands)  that  sober  and  unsuspected  mass 
of  mischief,  which,  by  assuming  the  plausible 
names  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  arts,  of 
belles  lettres.  Is  gradually  administering  death 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  would  be  on  their 
guard,  had  the  poison  been  labelled  with  its  own 
pernicious  title.  Avowed  attacks  upon  revela- 
tion are  more  easily  resisted,  because  the  ma- 
lignity is  advertised.  But  who  suspects  the  de- 
struction which  lurks  under  the  harmless  or  in- 
structive names  of  general  history,  natural  Als-^ 
tory,  travels,  voyages,  lives,  encyclopedias,  critic 
eism,  and  romance  ?  Who  will  deny  that  many 
of  these  works  contain  much  admirable  matter  i 
brilliant  passages,  important  facts,  just  descrip- 
tions, faithful  pictures  of  nature,  and  valuable 
illustrations  of  science?  But  while  *the  dead 
fly  lies  at  the  bottom,*  the  whole  will  exhale  a 
corrupt  and  pestilential  stench. 

*  The  author  baa  often  beard  it  meationed  at  mattar 
of  regret,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  should  have  blemished  hit 
elegant  history  with  the  two  notoriously  oflbniive  chap- 
ters against  Christianity.  Bat  does  not  this  regret  seem 
to  imply  that  the  work  would,  by  this  omiseion,  have 
been  left  safe  and  unexceptionable  ?  May  we  not  rather 
consider  these  chapters  as  a  fbtal  rock  indeed ;  but  as  a 
rock  enlightened  by  a  beacon,  fhirly  and  unequivocally 
warning  at  of  the  turroandinf  perils?  To  change  tbs 
meUphor—Had  not  the  mitchieft  of  thete  chaptert  been 
rendered  thut  conspicuout,  the  incautious  reader  would 
have  been  still  left  exposed  to  the  fbtal  efibcts  of  the 
more  ditguited  poison  which  it  infliaed  through  almost 
all  parts  of  the  volumes.  It  it  not  obvious  that  a  spirit 
BO  virulent  against  revealed  religion  at  these  two  chap- 
ters indicate,  would  be  incessantly  pouring  out  tome 
of  its  infections  matter  on  every  occasion ;  and  would 
even  industriously  make  the  opportunitiss  whicli  it  did 
not  find  7 
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Novels,  which  chiefly  lued  to  be  dangerous 
HI  one  respect,  are  now  become  mischievous  in 
a  thousand.  They  are  continually  shifting  their 
ground,  and  enlarging  their  sphere,  and  are 
daily  becoming  vehides    of  wider    mischief. 
Sometimes  they  conceiitrate  their  force,  and  are 
at  once  employed  to  diffuse  destructive  politics, 
deplorable  profligacy,  and  impudent  infidelity. 
Rousseau  was  the  first  popular  dispenser  of  this 
complicated  drug,  in  which  the  deleterious  in- 
fusion was  strong,  and  the  effect  prc^rtionably 
fiital.    For  he  does  not  attempt  to  seduce  the  af- 
^ctions  but  through  the  medium  of  the  princi- 
ples.   He  does  not  paint  an  innocent  woman 
rained,  repenting,  and  restored ;  but  with  a  far 
more  mischievous  refinement,  he  annihilates  the 
value  of  chastity,  and  with  pernicious  subtlety 
attempts  to  make  this  heroine  appear  almost 
more  amiable  without  it  He  exhibits  a  virtuous 
woman  the  victim,  not  of  temptation,  but  of  rea- 
son ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment ;  not  of  pas- 
sion, but  of  conviction  ;  and  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a  crime  into  a  prin- 
cnple.     With  a  metaphysical  sophistry  the  most 
plausible,  he  debauches  the  heart  of  woman,  by 
cherishing  her  vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system 
of  male  virtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofly  derelic- 
tion of  those  that  are  her  more  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic  praise,  he  tempts  her  to  aspire;  pow- 
erfully insinuating,  that  to  this  splendid  system 
chastity  docs  not  necessarily  belong :  thus  cor- 
rupting  the  judgment,  and  bewildering  the  un- 
derstanding, as  the  most  effectual  way  to  in- 
flame the  imagination  and  deprave  the  heart 
The  rare  mischief  of  this  author,  cousins  in  his 
power  of  seducing  by  falsehood  those  who  love 
truth,  but  whose  minds  are  still  wavering,  and 
whose  principles  are  not  yet  formed.  He  allures 
the  warm-hearted  to  embrace  vice,  not  because 
they  prefer  vice,  but  because  be  gives  to  vice  so 
natural  an  air  of  virtue  :  and  ardent  and  enthu- 
siastic youth,  too  confidently  trusting  in  their 
integrity  and  in  their  teacher,  will  be  undone, 
while  they  fancy  they  are  indulging  in  the  no- 
blest feehngs  of  their  nature.     Man^  authors 
will  more  infallibly  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
kose  and  ill-disposed :  but  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  net  of  such  exquisite  ;art,  and  inextrica- 
ble  workmanship,  spread  to  entangle  innocence, 
and  ensnare  inexperience,  as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau ;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  does  not 
even  struggle  in  the  toils,  because  part  of  the 
delusion  consists  in  his  imagining  that  he  is  set 
at  liberty. 

Some  of  our  recent  popular  publications  have 
adopted  and  enlarged  all  the  mischiefii  of  this 
school ;  and  the  principal  evil  arising  from  them 
is,  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit  are  almost  more 
dangerous  than  the  vices.  The  chief  materials 
out  of  which  these  delusive  systems  are  framed, 
are  characters  who  practice  superfluous  acts  of 
generosity,  while  they  are  trampling  on  obvious 
and  commanded  duties,  who  combine  inflated 
sentiments  of  honour  with  actions  the  most  fla- 
gitious ;  a  high  tone  of  self-confidence,  with  a 
perpetual  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic  apos- 
trophes  to  the  passions,  but  no  attempt  to  resist 
them.  They  teach  that  chastity  Is  only  indi- 
vidual attachment ;  that  no  dutv  exists  which 
is  not  prompted  by  feeling ;  that  impulse  is  the 


maio-spring  of  virtuous  actiooB,  while  laws  and 
religion  are  only  unjust  restraints  ;  the  fintner 
imposed  by  arbitrary  men,  the  latter  by  the  ab- 
surd prejudices  of  timorous  and  unenlightened 
conscience.  Alas !  they  do  not  know  Uiat  the 
best  creature  of  impulse  that  ever  lived,  ia  but  a 
wayward,  unfixed,  unprincipled  being !  That 
the  best  natural  man  requires  a  curb ;  and  needs 
that  balance  to  the  affections  which  Chrislianity 
aJ-ane  can  furnish,  and  without  which  benevolent 
(  Tensities  are  no  security  to  virtue.  And 
pernaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  the 
monopdv  of  benevolence  to  which  the  new  phi- 
losophy Jays  claim,  that  the  human  duties  of  the 
second  table  have  never  once  been  well  perform- 
ed  by  any  of  the  rejectors  of  that  previous  por- 
tion of  the  decalogue  which  enjoins  duty  to  G^d. 

In  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  charac- 
ters compassion  is  erected  into  the  throne  of 
justice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank  of 
plebian  virtues.  It  is  considered  as  a  noble  ex- 
emplification of  sentiment  that  creditors  should 
be  defrauded,  while  the  money  due  to  them  is 
lavished  in  dazzling  acts  of  charity  to  some  ob- 
ject that  affects  the  senses ;  which  paroxysms 
of  charity  are  made  the  sponge  of  every  sin,  and 
the  substitute  of  every  virtue :  the  whole  indi- 
rectly  tending  to  intimate  how  very  benevolent 
people  are  who  art  not  CkrUtians.  From  many 
of  these  compositions,  indeed,  Christianity  is 
systematically,  and  always  virtually,  excluded ; 
for  tne  law,  and  the  prophets,  ana  the  goepel, 
can  make  no  part  of  a  scheme  in  which  this 
world  is  looked  upon  as  all  in  all ;  in  which 
want  and  misery  are  considered  as  evils  arising 
solely  from  the  defects^  of  human  governments^ 
and  not  as  making  part  of  the  dispensations  of 
Godt  in  which  poverty  is  represented  as  merely 
a  political  evil,  and  the  restraints  which  tend  to 
keep  the  poor  honest,  are  painted  as  the  most 
flagrant  injustice.  The  Gospel  can  make  no 
part  of  a  system  in  which  the  absurd  idea  of 
perfectibility  is  considered  as  applicable  to  fallen 
creatures ;  in  which  the  chimerical  project  of 
consummate  earthly  happiness,  (founded  on  the 
mad  pretence  of  loving  the  poor  better  than  God 
loves  them)  would  dereat  the  divine  plan,  which 
meant  this  world  for  a  scene  of  discipline,  not 
of  remuneration.  The  Grospcl  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  system  in  which  sin  is  reduced  to 
a  little  human  imperfoction,  and  Old  Bail/ 
crimes  are  softened  down  to  a  fow  engaging 
weaknesses ;  and  in  which  the  turpitude  of  all 
the  vices  a  man  himself  commits,  is  done  away 
by  his  candour  in  tolerating  all  the  vices  oom- 
mitted  by  others.* 

But  the  part  of  the  system  the  most  fatal  to 
that  class  whom  I  am  addressine  is,  that  even 
in  those  works  which  do  not  go  ul  the  length  of 
treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  infringement  on 
liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  deduction  from  gene- 
ral happiness;  yet  it  commonly  happens  that 

*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  tome,  even  of  tbone  mors 
virtaout  novel  writers,  who  inUnd  to  esponte  tbe  ca«» 
of  lelifpon,  yet  exhibit  such  fklse  views  of  it.  I  have 
lately  seen  a  work  of  eonie  merit  inthii  way,  which  was 
meritoriously  desirned  to  expose  the  irofnetiee  of  the 
new  philosophy.    But  the  writer  betrayed  his  own  im- 

E effect  knowledge  of  tbe  Christianity  he  was  defendin*^ 
y  roakinc  his  hero,  whom  lie  proposed  as  a  pattern 
Jtjpht  a  dv    t 
I 
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Ihe  hero  or  beroiDe,  who  h&s  particularly  viola- 
ted the  letter  of  the  seveDth  commaDdment,  and 
oontioues  to  live  in  the  allowed  violation  of  its 
spirit,  ifl  painted  as  so  amiable,  and  so  benevo- 
1eni»  so  tender  or  io  brave;  and  the  temptation 
m  repreaentad  as  so  irre$ittiltle,  (for  all  these 
philosophers  are  fiitalists)  the  predominant  and 
efacrislied  sin  is  so  filtered  and  defbcted  of  its 
pollutions,  and  is  so  sheltered  and  sorrounded, 
and  r^tieved  with  shining  qualities,  that  the  in- 
nocent and  impressible  yotng  reader  is  brought 
to  kwe  all  horror  of  the  awful  crime  in  question, 
to  the  (XMnplaeency  she  feels  for  the  engaging 
nrtaes  of  the  crimual- 

There  is  another  object  to  which  I  would  di- 
rect the  exertion  of  that  power  of  female  influ- 
ence of  which  I  am  speaking.  Those  ladies 
who  take  the  lead  in  society,  are  loudly  called 
upon  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  taste, 
IS  well  as  of  the  public  virtue.  They  are  called 
apon,  therefore,  to  oppose  with  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence,  the  irruption  of  those  swsrras 
of  publications  now  daily  issuing  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which,  like  their  ravaging  pre- 
decesaora  of  the  darker  ages,  though  with  far 
odter  and  more  fatal  arms,  are  overrunning  ci- 
vilized society.  Those  readers,  whose  purer 
tute  has  been  formed  on  the  correct  models  of 
the  old  classic  school,  see  with  indignation  and 
astoniahmeDt  the  Huns  and  Vandals  once  more 
oferpoweiing  the  Greekp  and  Romans.  They 
behold  our  minds,  with  a  retrograde  but  rapid 
motion,  hurried  back  to  the  reign  of  *  chaos  and 
old  night,*  by  distorted  and  unprincipled  compo- 
ntiona,  which,  in  spite  of  strong  flashes  of  geni- 
al, unite  the  taste  of  the  Goths  with  the  morals 
ofBagshot;* 

Gioifoiis  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire  I 
T  '  se  compositions  terrify  the  weak,  and  amaze 
zM  enchant  the  idle ;  while  they  disgust  the 
discerning,  by  wild  and  misshapen  superstitions, 
in  which,  with  that  eonswteney  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  new  philosophy,  those 
who  most  earnestly  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
soTjl,  are  most  eager  to  mtroduce  the  machinery 
of  ghosts. 

The  writings  of  the  French  infidels  were  some 
jrears  ago  circulated  in  England  with  uncommon 
industry,  and  with  some  efiect :  but  the  plain 
sense  and  good  principles  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  our  countrymen,  resisted  the  attack,  and  rose 
superior  to  the  trial.  Of  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples here  alluded  to,  the  dreadful  consequen- 
ces, not  only  in  the  unhappy  country  where  they 
origrinated,  and  were  almost  universally  adopted, 
but  in  every  part  of  Europe  .vhere  they  have 
been  received,  have  been  such  as  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  surrounding  nations,  if  any  warning 
can  preserve  them  from  destruction.  In  this 
co'jntry  the  subject  is  now  so  well  understood, 
that  every  thing  which  issues  from  the  French 
press  is  receiv<^  with  jealousy;  and  a  worlc,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  its  exhibiting  the  doc- 
trines of  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  is  rejected 
nth  indignation. 

*  7*be  newspapers  anooanoe  that  Schiller's  tragedy  of 
,bf  Rnbbcn,  which  inflamed  the  youiiK  nobility  or  Ger- 
SLiny  to  enlist  themselves  into  a  band  of  hij^hwaymen 
Uj  rob  in  the  Ibrests  of  Bohemia,  is  now  acting  in  En- 
fiar  d  "yy  persons  of  quali  ty .' 


But  let  us  not  on  account  of  this  victory  re- 
pose in  con6dent  security.  The  modern  apoe- 
ties  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  little  less  inde* 
fatigable  in  dispersing  their  pernicious  doctrines 
than  the  first  apostles  were  in  propagating  Gos- 
pel truths,  have  indeed  changed  their  weapons, 
but  they  have  by  no  means  desisted  from  the 
attack.  To  destroy  the  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty in  this  island,  appears  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  their  srand  aim.  Deprived  of  the  assist 
•nee  of  the  French  press,  they  are  now  attempt 
ing  to  attain  their  object  under  the  close  and 
more  artificial  veil  of  German  literature.  Con 
scious  that  religion  and  morals  will  stand  or  fall 
together,  their  attacks  are  sometimes  levelled 
against  the  one,  and  sometimes  against  the  other. 
With  strong  occasional  professions  of  genera] 
attachment  to  both  of  these,  they  endeavour  to 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  sometimes  in 
favour  of  some  one  particular  vice,  at  other  times 
on  the  subject  of  some  one  objection  to  revealed 
religion.  Foetry  as  well  as  prose,  romance  as 
well  as  history,  writings  on  phitosophical  as  well 
as  on  political  subjects,  have  thus  been  employ- 
ed to  instil  the  principles  of  FUummiem^  while 
incredible  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  able 
translations  ot  every  book  which  was  supposed 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  corrupting  the  heart  or  mis- 
leading the  understanding.  In  many  of  these 
translations,  certain  bolder  passages,  which, 
though  well  received  in  Germany,  would  have 
excited  disgust  in  England,  are  wholly  omitted, 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  more  certainly, 
though  more  slowly,  prepared  for  the  full  eflbct 
of  the  same  poison  to  be  adminbtered  in  a  strong- 
er degree  at  another  period. 

I^et  not  thoso  to  whom  these  ^ges  are  ad- 
dressed deceive  themselves,  by  supposing  this 
to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  most  seri- 
ously whether  I  speak  truth,  in  asserting  that 
the  attacks  of  infidelity  in  Great  Britain  are  at 
this  moment  principally  directed  against  the  fe- 
male breast.  Conscious  of  the  influence  of  wo> 
men  in  civil  society,  conscious  of  the  effect 
which  female  infidelity  produced  in  France, 
they  attribute  the  ill  success  of  their  attempts  in 
this  country  to  their  having  been  hitherto  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  male  sex.  They  are  now  sedu- 
lously labouring  to  destroy  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  women,  and  in  too  many  instances  have 
fatally  succeeded.  For  this  purpose,  not  onl^ 
novels  and  romances  have  been  made  the  vehi- 
cles of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  same  allure- 
ment  has  been  held  out  to  the  women  of  our 
country,  which  was  employed  by  the  first  phi- 
losophists  to  the  first  sinner — Knowledge.  Lis 
ten  to  the  precepts  of  the  new  Grerman  enlight- 
eners,  and  you  need  no  longer  remain  in  that 
situation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you  ! 
Follow  their  example,  and  you  shall  be  permit- 
ted  to  indulge  in  all  those  gratifications  which 
custom,  and  not  religion  has  tolerated  in  the 
male  sex. 

liOt  us  jealously  watch  eveiy  deepening  shade 
in  the  change  of  manners ;  let  us  mark  every 
step,  however  inconsiderable,  whose  tendency  is 
downwards.  Corruption  is  neither  stationary 
nor  retrograde ;  and  to  have  departed  from  mo- 
desty, simplicity,  and  truth,  is  already  to  have 
made  a  progress.    It  is  not  only  awfully  true. 
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that  since  the  new  principles  have  been  afloat, 
women  have  been  too  eagerly  inquiaitive  afler 
these  monstrous  compositions;  bat  it  is  trne 
also,  that  with  a  new  and  offensive  renunciation 
of  their  native  delicacy,  many  women  of  eharaO' 
itr  n.ake  little  hesitation  in  avowing  their  fami- 
liarity with  works  abounding  with  principles, 
sentiments,  and  descriptions,  *  which  should  not 
be  so  much  as  named  among  them.  By  allow- 
ing their  minds  to  come  in  contact  with  such 
contagious  matter,  they  are  irrecoverablv  taint- 
ing  them  ;  and  by  acknowledging  that  they  are 
actually  conversant  with  such  corruptions  (with 
whatever  reprobation  of  the  author  they  may 
qualify  their  perusal  of  the  book)  they  are  exci- 
ting in  others  a  most  mischievous  curiosity  for 
the  same  unhallowed  gratification.  Thus  they 
are  daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and  timid 
those  wholesome  scruples,  by  which,  when  a  ten- 
der conscience  ceases  to  be  intrenched,  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  ruin  are  gradually  iacili. 
tated. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  German 
writingt ;  but  because  there  are  multitudes  who 
seldom  read,  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to 
promote  the  same  object  through  the  medium 
of  the  stage :  and  this  weapon  is,  of  all  others, 
that  against  which  it  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  most  important  to  warn  the  more  inconsi- 
derate of  my  countrywomen. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  German  drama,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  oflbr  a  few  remarks  on 
the  admired  play  of  the  Stranger,  In  this  piece 
the  character  of  an  aduUreet^  which,  in  all  peri- 
Ms  of  the  world,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  in 
all  countries,  heathen  as  well  as  christian,  has 
hitherto  been  held  in  detestation,  and  has  never 
been  introduced  but  to  be  reprobated,  is  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  our  view  in  the  most 
pleasing  and  fascinating  colours.  The  heroine 
is  a  woman  who  forsook  a  husband  the  most 
affectionate  and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  her 
seducer.  Repentin&r  at  length  of  her  crime,  she 
buries  herself  in  retirement. — ^The  talents  of  the 
poet  during  the  whole  piece  are  exerted  in  at- 
tempting to  render  this  woman  the  object  not 
only  of  the  compassion  and  fbrgiveness,  but  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  audience.  The 
injured  husband,  convinced  of  his  wife's  repent- 
ance,  forms  a  resolution  which  every  man  of 
true  feeling  and  christian  piety  will  probably  ap- 
prove. He  forgives  her  offence,  and  promises 
her  through  life,  his  advice,  protection  and  for- 
tune, together  with  every  thing  which  can  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  her  condition,  but  refuses  to 
replace  her  in  the  situation  of  his  wifb !  But 
this  is  not  sufiicient  for  the  German  author.  His 
efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
too  successfully,  in  making  the  audience  consi- 
der the  husband  as  an  unrelenting  savsee,  while 
Ih^y  are  led  by  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously  to 
wish  to  see  an  adultress  restored  to  that  rank  of 
women  who  have  not  violated  the  most  solemn 
covenant  that  can  be  made  with  man,  nor  dis- 
obeyed one  of  the  most  positive  laws  which  has 
been  enjoined  by  Grod. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  first  attempt  at 
representing  an  adultress  in  an  exemplary  light 
was  made  by  a  German  dramof  \st,  which  forms 


an  era  in  manners,  a  direct  vindication  of  ado! 
tery  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  by  a  woman 
a  professed  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  German 
suicide  Werter.  The  female  WetieTf  as  she  is 
styled  bv  her  biographer,  asserts  in  a  work  en- 
titied,  *  f  he  Wrongs  of  Women,*  that  adultery 
is  justifiable,  and  that  the  restrictions  placed  on 
it  by  the  laws  of  England,  constitute  one  of  the 
Wrongs  of  Womem 

This  leads  me  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this 
most  destructive  class  in  the  whole  wide  range 
of  modem  corrupters,  who  effect  the  most  des- 
perate work  of  the  passions  without  so  much  as 
pretending  to  ur^  their  violence,  in  extenuation 
of  the  guilt  of  mdulging  them.  They  solicit 
this  very  indulgence  with  a  sort  of  cold  blooded 
speculation,  and  invite  the  reader  to  the  most 
unbounded  gratifications,  with  all  tJiO  saturnine 
coolness  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  Theirs 
is  an  iniquity  rather  of  phlegm  than  of  spirit : 
and  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  they  raise  about 
them,  as  in  the  infernal  climate  described  by 
Milton-- 

Tbo  parching  air* 
Buint  f^ore,  and  frost  performB  th'  effixts  of  fire. 

This  cool,  calculating,  intellectual  wickedness 
eats  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtue,  and 
like  a  deadly  mildew  blights  and  shrivels  the 
blooming  promise  of  the  human  spring.  Its  be- 
numbing touch  communicates  a  torpid  sluggish- 
ness which  paralyses  the  soul.  It  descants  on 
depravity  as  gravely,  and  details  its  grossest  acta 
as  firigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to  allay  the  tn- 
mult  of  the  passions,  while  it  is  letting  them 
loose  on  mankind,  by  *  plucking  off  the  muzxle 
of  present  restraint  and  future  accountablcness.'* 
The  system  is  a  dire  infusion,  compounded  of 
bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality,  and  exquisite 
folly,  which  creeping  fatally  about  the  heart, 
checks  the  moral  circulation,  and  totally  stops 
the  pulse  of  goodness  by  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle :  thus  not  only  choking  the  stream 
of  actual  virtue,  but  drying  up  the  very  fountain 
of  future  remorse  and  remote  repentance. 

The  ravages  which  some  of  the  old  offenders 
against  purity  made  in  the  youthfbl  heart,  by 
the  exercise  of  fervid  but  licentious  imagination 
on  the  passions,  resembled  the  mischief  effected 
by  floods,  cataracts,  and  volcanos.  The  desola- 
tion indeed  was  terrible,  and  the  ruin  was  trc- 
mendous ;  yet  it  was  a  train  which  did  not  t« 
faUildy  preclude  the  possibility  of  recovery.  The 
country,  though  deluged,  and  devastatod,  was 
not  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  restoration. 
The  harvests  indeed  were  destroyed,  and  all  was 
wide  sterility.  But  though  the  crops  were  lost, 
the  seedo  of  vegetation  were  not  absolutely  era- 
dicated ;  so  that,  after  a  long  and  barren  blank, 
fertility  might  finally  return. 

But  the  neart  once  infected  with  this  newly 
medicated  venom,  subtile  though  sluggish  in  its 
operation,  resembles  what  travellers  ^lata  of 
that  blasted  spot  the  dead  sea,  where  those  de- 
voted cities  once  stood,  which  fbr  their  pollutions 
were  burnt  with  fire  fVom  heaven*  It  continues 
a  stagnant  lake  of  putrif^  ing  waters.    No  whole- 

*  *  When  the  north  wind  bloweth  it  devourstb  the 
mountains,  and  bumeth  the  wilderness,  aad  eonaumotb 
the  grass  as  fire!'  Eodes.  zL  SO. 
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SBxce  blade  ever  more  shoots  up ;  the  air  is  so 
tainted  that  no  living  thing  subsists  within  its 
influence.  Near  the  sulphureoas  pool  the  very 
principle  of  being  is  annihilated.  All  is  death, 

Deadi,  lurepealable,  eternal  death  I 

Bat  let  OS  take  comfort,  These  projects  are 
not  yet  generally  realized.  These  atrocious 
principles  are  not  yet  adopted  into  common 
practice.  Though  corruption  seems  with  a 
eoaflnent  tide  to  be  pouring  in  upon  us  from 
every  quarter,  yet  there  is  still  left  among  us  a 
discriminating  judgment  Clear  and  strongly 
marked  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong 
still  subsist.  While  we  continue  to  cherish  this 
sanity  of  mlnd%  the  case  is  not  desperate. 
ThoQ^h  that  crime,  the  growth  of  which  al- 
ways  exhibits  the  most  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
dissoluteness  of  public  manners ;  though  that 
orime,  which  cuts  up  order  and  virtue  by  the 
roots;,  and  violates  the  sanctity  of  vows,  \b  aw- 
fully increasing, 

Till  aenates  Beem, 
Pbr  purposes  of  empire  less  convened 
Tban  to  iclease  the  adulteress  fh>m  bcr  bonds : 

ret,  thanks  to  the  surviving  efficacy  of  a  holy 
religion,  to  the  operation  of  virtuous  laws,  and 
to  the  energy  and  unshaken  integrity  with 
vhich  these  laws  are  now  administered ;  and, 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  a  standard  of  morals 
which  continues  in  force,  when  the  principles 
which  sanctioned  it  are  no  more-;  thb  crime,  in 
the  female  sex  at  least,  is  still  held  in  just  ab- 
borrence.  If  it  be  practised,  it  is  not  honoura- 
ble ;  if  it  be  committed,  it  is  not  justified ;  we 
do  not  yet  affect  to  palliate  its  turpitude ;  as  yet 
it  hides  its  abhorred  head  in  lurking  privacy  ; 
an^  reprobation  kitkerio  follows  its  publicity. 

Bat  on  your  exerting  your  influence,  with 
just  application  and  increasing  energy,  may  in 
no  smaJl  degree,  depend  whether  this  corruption 
shall  still  continue  to  be  resisted.  For  the  abhor- 
rence of  a  practice  will  too  probably  diminish,  of 
which  the  theory  is  perused  with  enthusiasm. 
From  admiring  to  adopting,  the  step  is  short,  and 
the  progress  rapid  ;  and  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  natural  world ;  the  motion,  in  the  case  of 
minds  as  well  as  of  bodies,  is  accelerated  as  they 
approach  the  centre  to  which  they  are  tending. 

O  ye  to  whom  this  address  is  particularly  di- 
rected !  an  awful  charge  is,  in  this  instance, 
committed  to  your  hands ;  as  you  discharge  it 
or  shrink  from  it,  you  promote  or  injure  the  ho- 
nocij  of  your  daughters  and  the  happiness  of 
yoar  sons,  of  both  of  which  you  are  the  deposi- 
tories. And,  while  you  resolutely  persevere  in 
making  a  stand  against  the  encroachments  of 
this  cnme,  suffer  not  your  firmness  to  be  shaken 
by  that  affectation  of  charity,  which  is  growing 
into  a  general  substitute  for  principle.  Abuse 
not  so  noble  a  quality  as  Christian  candour,  by 
misemploying'  it  in  instances  to  which  it  does 
not  apply.  Pity  the  wretched  woman  you  dare 
not  countenance ;  and  bless  Him  who  has  *made 
you  to  differ.*  If  unhappily  she  be  your  rela- 
tion or  friend,  anxiously  watch  for  the  period 
when  she  shall  be  deserted  by  her  betrayer; 
and  see  if,  by  your  Christian  offices,  she  can  be 
snatched  fr«m  a  perpetuity  of  vice.     But  if, 
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thiough  the  Divine  blessing  on  yout  patient  eo 
deavoors,  she  should  ever  be  awakened  to  re 
murse,  be  not  anxious  to  restore  the  forlorn  peni- 
tent  to  that  society  against  whose  laws  she  has 
so  grievously  offi^nded ;  and  remember  that  her 
soliciting  such  a  restoration,  furnishes  but  too 
plain  a  proof  that  she  is  not  the  penitent  your 
partiality  would  believe  ;  since  penitence  is 
more  anxious  to  make  its  peace  with  heaven 
than  with  the  world.  Joyfully  would  a  truly 
contrite  spirit  commubs  an  earthly  fer  an  ever- 
lasting reprobation!  To  restore  a  criminal  to 
public  society,  is  perhaps  to  tempt  her  to  repeat 
her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  repentance  for  hav- 
ing committed  it,  as  well  as  to  insult  and  to  in- 
jure that  society ;  while  to  restore  a  strayed  soul 
to  God  win  add  lustre  to  your  Christian  cliarac- 
ter,  and  brighten  your  eternal  crown. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  other  evils,  ulti. 
mately  perhaps  tending  to  this,  into  which  we 
are  falling,  through  that  sort  of  fashionable  can- 
dour, which,  as  was  hinted  above,  is  among  the 
mischievous  characteristics  of  the  present  day ; 
of  which  period  perhaps  it  is  not  the  smallest 
evil,  that  vices  are  made  to  look  eo  like  virtues 
and  are  so  assimilated  to  them,  that  it  requires 
watchfulness  and  judgment  sufficient  to  analyzt 
and  discriminate.  There  are  certain  women  ot 
good  fashion  who  practice  irregularities  not  con- 
sistent with  the  strictness  of  virtue  ;  while  their 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world  make 
them  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  the  value 
of  reputation.  They  want  to  retain  their  indul- 
gences, without  quite  forfeiting  their  credit; 
but  finding  their  fame  fast  declining,  they  cling, 
by  flattery  and  marked  attentions,  to  a  few  per- 
sons  of  more  than  ordinary  character ;  and  thus, 
till  they  are  driven  to  let  go  their  hold,  continue 
to  prop  a  falling  &me. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  not  wanting  wo- 
men of  distinction  of  very  correct  general  con- 
duct,  and  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  virtue,  who 
confiding  with  a  high  mind  on  what  they  too 
confidently  call  the  integrUy  of  their  own  hearts, 
anxious  to  deserve  a  good  fame  on  the  one  hand, 
by  a  life  free  from  reproach,  yet  secretly  too  de- 
sirous on  the  other  of  securing  a  worldly  and 
fashionable  reputation  ;  while  their  general  as- 
sociates are  persons  of  honour,  and  their  general 
resort  places  of  safety ;  yet  allow  themselves  to 
be  occasionally  present  at  the  midnight  orgies 
of  revelry  and  gaming,  in  houses  of  no  honour- 
able estimation ;  and  thus  help  to  keep  up  cha- 
racters,  which  without  their  sustaining  hand, 
would  sink  to  their  just  level  of  contempt  and 
reprobation.  While  they  are  holding  out  this 
plank  to  a  drowning  reputation,  rather,  it  is  tii 
to  be  feared,  showing  their  own  strength  than 
assisting  another's  weakness,  they  value  them- 
selves, perhaps,  on  not  partaking  of  the  worse 
parts  of  the  amusements  which  may  be  carry 
ing  on ;  but  thev  sanction  them  by  their  pre 
sence ;  they  lend  their  countenance  to  corrupt 
tions  they  should  abhor,  and  their  example  to 
the  young  and  inexperienced,  who  are  looking 
about  fi>r  some  such  sanction  to  justify  them  in 
that  to  which  they  were  before  inclined,  but 
were  too  timid  to  have  ventured  upon  without 
the  protection  of  such  unsullied  names.  Thus 
these  respectable  characters,  without  looking  to 
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the  genentl  oonsequenees  of  theic  indisoretion, 
aro  thoughtlessly  employed  in  breaking  down, 
a«  it  were,  the  broad  fence  which  shoold  ever 
separate  two  very  different  sorts  of  society, 
and  are  beeomin^  a  kind  of  unnatural  link  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue. 

Tiiere  is  a  gross  deception  which  even  per- 
sons of  reputation  practise  on  themselves.  They 
loudly  condemn  vice  and  irrep^arity  as  an  ab- 
Btract  principle,  nay,  they  stigmatise  them  in 
persons  of  an  opposite  party,  or  in  those  from 
vrbom  they  themselves  have  no  prospect  of  per- 
sonal advantage  or  amusement,  luid  in  whom 
therefore  they  have  no  particular  interest  to  to- 
lerate  evil.  But  the  same  disorders  are  viewed 
without  abhorrence  when  practised  by  these 
who  in  any  waj  minister  to  their  pleasures.  Re- 
fined  entertainments,  luxurious  decorations,  se- 
lect music ;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
and  exquisite  to  the  sense,  these  soften  the  se- 
verity of  criticism ;  these  palliate  sins ;  these 
varnish  over  the  flaws  of  a  broken  character,  and 
extort  not  pardon  merely  but  justification,  coun- 
tenance, intimacy !  The  more  respectable  will 
not,  perhaps,  go  all  the  length  of  vindicating  the 
disreputable  vice,  but  they  affect  to  disbelieve  its 
existence  in  the  individual  instance;  or,  &iling 
in  this,  they  will  bury  its  acknowledged  turpi- 
tnde  in  the  seducing  qualities  of  the  agreeable 
delinquent  Talents  of  every  kind  are  consider- 
ed as  a  commutation  for  a  few  vices ;  and  such 
talents  are  made  a  passport  to  introduce  into 
honourable  society,  characters  whom  their  pro- 
fligacy ought  to  exclude  from  it 

But  the  great  object  to  which  rou,  who  are  or 
may  be  mothers,  are  more  especially  called,  is 
the  education  of  your  children.  If  we  are  re- 
sponsible  for  the  use  of  influence  in  the  case  of 
tliose  over  whom  we  have  no  immediate  control, 
in  the  case  of  our  children  we  are  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  power;  a 
power  wide  in  its  extent,  indefinite  in  its  effects, 
and  inestimable  in  its  importance.  On  tou  de- 
pend in  no  small  degree  the  principles  of  the 
whole  rising  generation.  To  your  direction  the 
daughters  are  almost  exclusively  committed; 
and  until  a  certain -age,  to  you  also  is  consigned 
the  mighty  privilege  of  forming  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  your  infant  sons.  To  too  is  made  over 
the  awfully  important  trust  of  infusing  the  first 
principles  of  piety  into  the  tender  minds  of  those 
who  may  be  one  day  called  to  instruct,  not  fa- 
mint's  merely,  but  districts;  to  influence,  not 
individuals,  but  senates.  Your  private  exertions 
may  at  this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  fu- 
ture happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  to  the 
future  ruin  of  your  country.  And  may  yon  never 
forget,  in  this  your  early  instruction  of  your  off- 
spring, nor  they,  in  their  future  application  of 
it,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  mo- 
rals ;  that  private  principle  is  the  only  solid  ba- 
sis of  public  virtue.  O  think  that  they  both  may 
be  fixed  or  forfeited  for  ever  according  to  the 
use  you  are  now  making  of  that  power  which 
God  has  delegated  to  you,  and  of  which  he  will 
demand  a  strict  account.  By  his  Messing  on 
vour  pbtts  labours  may  both  sons  and  daughters 
hereafler  *  arise  and  call  yon  blessed.*  And  in 
the  great  day  of  general  account,  may  every 
Christian  mother  V9  enaUed  through  divine  < 


Saee  to  say,  with  humble  confidence,  to  h 
aker  and  Redeemer,   *  Behold  the  chihlren 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  !* 

Christianity,  driven  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  still,  blessed  be  God  !  a  *  strong  bold* 
in  this  country.     And  though  it  be  the  special 
duty  of  the  appointed  *  watchman  now  that  he 
seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  to  bloiF 
the  trumpet  and  warn  the  peo|de,  which  if  he 
neglect  to  do,  their  blood  shall  be  required  of  the 
watchman's  hand  :**  yet,  in  this  sacred  garri. 
son,  impregnable  hut  by  negleci,  tou  too  have  an 
awful  post,  that  of  arming  the  minds  of  the 
rising  race  with  the  *  shield  of  faith,  whereby 
they  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  darts  of 
the  wicked  ;*  *  that  of  girding  them  with  that 
sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  GSod.* 
Let  that  very  period  which  is  desecrated  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  by  a  formal  renunciation 
of  religion,  be  solemnly  marked  by  tou  to  por- 
poses  diametrically  opposite.    Let  that  disho- 
noured (Bra  in  which  they  avowed  their  resola- 
^on  to  exclude  Christianity  from  the  national 
education,  be  the  precise  moment  seized  upon 
by  TOU  for  its  more  sedulous  inculcation.     And 
while  their  children  are  systematically  trained 
to  live  without  God  in  the  world,*  let  tours, 
with  a  more  decided  emphasis,  be  consecrated 
to  promote  his  glory  in  it 

If  you  neglect  this  your  bounden  duty,  you 
will  have  effectually  contributed  to  expel  CSiris* 
tianity  from  her  last  citadel.  And  remember, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to  which  yon  are 
called,  is  no  less  than  that  of  *  preserving  tha 
ark  of  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  n.  • 

On  the  education  of  women^-^  The  prewiiling  sy*. 
tern  tende  to  eetablish  the  errors  which  it  ought 
to  correct,'^Danger»  arising  from  an  ejDces- 
stoe  cultivation  of  the  arta. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  object  of  this  slight 
work  to  offer  a  regular  plan  of^female  education, 
a  task  which  hasoeen  oflen  more  properly  as- 
sumed by  far  abler  writers ;  but  it  is  intended 
rather  to  suggest  a  few  remarks  on  the  reigning 
mode,  which  though  it  has  had  many  panegy. 
rists,  appears  to  be  defective,  not  only  in  certain 
particulars,  but  as  a  general  system.  There  are 
indeed  numberless  honourable  exceptions  to  an 
observation  which  will  be  thought  severe ;  jet 
the  author  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  na- 
tural  tendency  of  the  prevailing  and  popular 
mode  to  excite  and  promote  those  very  erils 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  main  end  and  objects 
of  christian  instruction  to  remove  7  whether  the 
reigning  system  does  not  tend  to  weaken  the 
principles  it  ought  to  strengthen,  and  to  dissolve 
the  heart  it  should  fortify  f  whether,  instead  of 
directing  the  grand  and  important  engine  of 
education  to  attack  and  destroy  vanity^  eelfiaJk- 
fitfss,  and  inconaideration,  that  triple  alliance  in 
strict  and  constant  league  against  female  virtae; 
the  combined  powers  of  instruction  are  not 
sedulously  confederated  in  confirming  their 
strength  and  establishing  their  empire  7 
*  Esekiel.  xxxiii.  0. 
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If  radeed  the  material  substance ;  if  the  body 
and  limbs,  with  the  organs  and  senses,  be  really 
the  more  ▼aloable  objects  of  attention,  then  there 
u  little  room  for  animadversion  and  improve- 
mcDt :  bat  if  the  immaterial  and  immortal  mind ; 
if  Uie  heart,  *  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,' 
be  the  main  concern ;  if  the  great  business  of 
edacadoa  be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  commu- 
nicato  uaafol  knowledge,  to  form  a  taste  and  a 
soaad  judgment,  to  resist  evil  propensities,  and 
above  all  to  seise  the  favouraUe  season  for  in- 
fusing principles  and  confirming  habits;  if 
edacatioa  be  a  school  to  fit  us  ibr  life,  and  life 
be  &  school  to  lit  us  fiir  eternity ;  if  such,  I  re- 
peat  it,  be  the  chief  work  and  grand  ends  of 
education,  it  may  then  be  worth  enquiring  how 
&r  these  ends  are  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
pnnrailiag  system. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider  ohil- 
dran  as  innocent  beings,  whose  little  weaknesses 
may  perhaps  want  some  correction,  rather  than 
u  beings  who  bring  into  the  world  a  corrupt 
natnn  and  evil  dispositions,  which  it  should  be 
the  great  end  of  education  to  rectify  ?  This 
iqppears  to  be  such  a  fbundation-trutb,  that  if  I 
were  asked  what  quality  is  most  important  in  an 
instructor  of  youth,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
^,  9uek  a  ttnmg  impression  €ff  the  corruption 
tfour  nature^  as  should  insure  a  disposition  to 
vsumteraet  it ;  together  Vfith  such  a  deep  view 
aad  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  hearty 
09  should  he  necessary  jot  developing  and  yion- 
treUing  its  most  secret  and  complicated  workings. 
And  let  us  remember  that  to  inow  the  worlds  as 
it  is  called,  that  is  to  know  its  local  manners, 
temporary  usages  and  evanescent  fashions,  is 
not  to  know  human  nature :  and  that  where  this 
prime  knowledge  is  wanting,  those  natural  evils 
which  ooght  to  be  counteracted  will  be  festered. 

Vanity,  fer  instance,  is  reckoned  among  the 
fight  and  venial  errors  of  youth ;  nay,  so  far 
from  being  treated  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  it  is 
oAeu  called  in  as  an  auziliiu'y.  At  worst,  it  is 
considered  as  a  harmless  weakness,  which  sub- 
tracts little  from  the  value  of  a  character ;  as  a 
natural  effervescence,  which  will  subside  of  it- 
self, when  the  first  ferment  of  the  youthful  pas- 
siotts  shall  have  done  working.  But  those  per- 
sons know  little  of  the  conformation  of  the  hu- 
man, and  especially  of  the  female  heart,  who 
&ncy  that  vanity  is  ever  exhausted,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  time  and  events.  Let  those  who 
maintain  this  .opinion  look  into  our  places  of 
public  resort,  and  there  behold  if  the  ghost  of 
departed  beauty  is  not  to  its  last  flitting,  fond 
of  haunting  the  scenes  of  its  past  pleasures. 
Tlie  soul,  unwilling  (if  I  may  borrow  an  allusion 
fit>m  the  Platonic  mythology)  to  quit  the  spot  in 
which  the  body  enjoyed  its  former  delights, 
still  continues  to  hover  about  the  same  place, 
though  the  «ame  pleasures  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  there.  Disappointments  indeed  may  di- 
vert vanity  into  a  new  direction ;  prudence  may 
prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  ezoesseSf  and 
age  may  prove  that  it  is  '  vexation  of  spirit  ;* 
but  neither  disappointment,  prudence,  nor  age 
can  cure  it :  for  they  do  not  correct,  the  princi- 
ple. Nay,  the  very  disappointment  itself  serves 
as  a  painful  evidence  of  its  protracted  existence. 

Since  then  there  is  a  season  when  the  youth- 


ful must  cease  to  be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to 
excite  admiration,  to  learn  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  snd  most 
valuable  arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woman. 
And  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  a  most  severe  trial 
for  those  women  to  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty, 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  for 
this  sober  season  of  life  that  education  should 
lay  up  its  rich  resources..  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  When  admirers  fall  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind  will  be  driven 
to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  find  no  entertain- 
ment at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  again  upon 
the  world  with  increased  force.  Yet  forgetting 
this,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our  daughters 
exclusively  for  the  transient  period  of  youth, 
when  it  is  to  maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  ? 
Do  we  not  educate  them  for  a  crowd,  forgetting 
that  they  are  to  live  at  home  ?  for  the  world,  and 
not  for  uemselves  7  for  show,  and  not  for  use  7 
for  time,  and  not  for  eternity  7 

Vanity  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  self- 
ishness) is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other  vice, 
which  is  sometimes  busy  and  sometimes  quiet ; 
it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single  fault  which 
is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a  single  virtue ;  but 
it  is  uniformly  to  be  controlled,  as  an  active,  a 
restless,  a  growiuF  principle,  at  constant  war 
vrith  all  the  christian  graces ;  which  not  only 
mixes  itself  into  all  our  faults,  but  insinuates 
into  all  our  virtues  too ;  and  will,  if  not  check- 
ed effectually,  rob  our  best  actions  of  their 
rewards.  "Vanity,  if  I  may  use  the  analogy, 
Lb  with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  feel, 
ing  is  in  regard  to  the  other  senses ;  it  b  not 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  eye,  or  the  ear, 
or  any  single  organ,  but  is  diffused  through  the 
whole  being,  alive  in  every  part,  awakened  and 
oommunic^ed  by  the  sligntest  touch. 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  arise 
from  a  new  and  perverted  application  of  terms  , 
among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  more 
absurd,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the 
term  aceomplishmerUa,  This  word  in  its  origina! 
meaning  signifies  compieteness^  perfection,  Bu: 
I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  man 
kind,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of 
youthful  females,  issuing  fVom  our  boarding 
schools,  as  well^s  emerging  from  the  more  pri- 
vate scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  intrc 
duced  into  the  world,  under  the  broad  and  uni- 
versal title  of  accomplished  young  ladies,  of  ah 
of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  correctly  be 
pronounced,  that  they  illustrate  the  definition, 
by  a  completeness  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
added,  and  a  perfection  which  leaves  noUiing  tj 
be  desired. 

This  frenzy  of  aooomplishments,  unhappily, 
IS  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual  limits 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  orders  have 
caught  the  contagion,  and  it  rages  downward 
with  increasing  and  destructive  violence,  fi*om 
the  elegantly  dressed  but  slenderly  portioned 
curate's  daughter  to  the  equally  fkshioncd 
daughter  of  the  little  tradesman,  and  of  the 
more  opulent  but  not  more  Judicious  farmer. 
Ajid  is  it  not  obvious,  that  as  fer  as  this  epidemi 
cal  mania  has  spread,  this  very  valuable  part  of 
society  is  declining  in  usefulness,  as  it  rises  i» 
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its  ill-ibuDddd  pretenalonB  to  elegance  7  till  this 
rapid  revolution  of  tbe  manners  of  the  middle 
class  has  so  far  altered  the  character  of  the  aee, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  rendering  obsolete  Uie 
heretofore  common  saying,  *that  most  worth 
and  virtue  are  to  be  (bund  in  the  middle  station.* 
For  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  in  general, 
as  far  as  my  little  observation  has  extended, 
this  class  of  females,  in  what  relates  both  to 
religious  know^Bdge  and  to  practical  Industry, 
fijls  short  both  of  the  very  high  and  the  very 
low.    Their  new  course  of  education,  and  the 
indolent  habits  of  life  and  elegance  of  dress 
connected  with  it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  their  own  very  important  con- 
dition ;  while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  se- 
cond-hand opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a 
few  of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great    This  is  done  apparently  with  one 
or  other  of  these  views ;  either  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  fiul,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  teachers  of  others :  hence  the 
abundant  multiplication  of  superficial  wives, 
and  of  incompetent  and  Illiterate  governesses. 
The  use  of  the  pencil,  the  performance  of  ex- 
quisite but  unnecessary   works,  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  of  music,  require  (with 
some  exceptions  which  should  always  be  made 
in  favour  of  great  natural  genius)  a  degree 
of  leisure  which    belongs   exclusively  to  of- 
fluence.*    One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  what  the  terms  which 
express  the  articles  of  our  dress  and  our  table 
are  called  in  French  or  Italian;  nor  that  we 
may  think  over  a  few  ordinary  phrases  in 
English,  and  then  translate  them,  without  one 
foreign  idiom;  for  he  who  cannot  think  in  a 
language  cannot  be  said  to  understand  it :  but 
the  ^reat  use  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language 
is,  either  that  it  enables  us  occasionally  to  con- 
verse with  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any 
other,  or  that  it  is  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.    Now  those  hum- 
bier  females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  re- 
quired for  domestic  offices,  are  little  likely  to  fall 
in  the  way  of  foreigners ;  and  so  far  from  enjoy- 
ing opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
literature,  they  have  seldom  time  to  possess 
themselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  books  of  their  own  country  so  abun- 
dantly furnish;  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  be  so  much  more  useful  and  honourable 
than  the  paltry  accessions  they  make  by  ham- 
mering out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  imperfectly  understand,  and 
of  which  they  are  never  likely  to  make  any  use. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  reflection,  how  eagerly 
this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is  seized 
on  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate  as  in  the 
case  pf  other  absurd  fashions ;  the  rich  and  great 
being  seldom  brought  to  renounce  any  mode  of 
custom,  from  the  mere  consideration  that  it  is 
preposterous,  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  while  they  are 
frightened  into  its  immediate  relinquishment, 
from  the  pressing  consideration  that  the  vnlgar 
ore  beginning  to  adopt  it 

*  ThoM  among  tbe  class  in  question,  whose  own 
good  sense  leads  them  to  avoid  tlieso  mistaken  purauitu, 
eaanot  be  offended  at  a  reproof' which  does  not  belons 
tottaera.  '^ 


But  to  return  to  that  more  elevated,  and  an.  a» 
count  of  their  more  extended  influence  only* 
that  more  important  class  of  females,  to  whose 
use  this  little  book  is  more  immediately  dedieat-' 
ed.    Some  popular  authors,  on  the  subject  oT 
female  instruction,  had  for  a  time  established  a 
fantastic  code  of  artificial  manners.    They  bod 
refined  elegance  into  insipidity,  frittered  dowo 
delicacy  into  frivolousness,  and  reduced  mamier 
into  minauderie,    *But  to  lisp,  and  tooroble, 
and  to  nick-name  6od*s  creatures,*  has  nothing 
to  do  with  true  gentlenses  of  mind ;  and  to  be 
silly  makes  no  necessary  port  of  sofbiess.    An- 
other class  of  contemporary  authors  turned  all 
the  ferce  of  tlieir  talents  to  excite  emoUont,  to 
inspire  aentimentf  and  to  reduce  all  mental  and 
moral  excellence  into  eympathy  and  feeling. 
These  softer  qualities  were  elevated  at  the  ex* 
pense  of  principle ;  and  young  women  were  in- 
cessantly hearing  unqualified  sensibility  extolled 
as  the  perfection  of  their  nature ;  till  those  who 
really  possessed  this  amiable  quality,  instead  of 
directing,  and  chastising,  and  restraining  it, 
were  in  danger  of  fostering  it  to  their  hurt,  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  deriving  their 
excellence  from  its  excess ;  while  those  less  in- 
teresting damsels,  who  happened  not  to  find  any 
of  this  amiable  sensibility  in  their  keari*^  but 
thought  it  creditable  to  have  it  somewhere, 
fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  nerves;  and  here  in- 
deed it  was  easily  feund  or  feigned ;  till  a  false  and 
excessive  display  of  feeling  became  so  predomi- 
nant,  as  to  bring  in  question  the  actual  existence 
of  that  true  tenderness,  without  which,  though  a 
woman  may  be  worthy,  she  can  never  be  amiohie. 
Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sudden  and  rapid 
turns,  uistantoneously  struck  out  both  real  sen 
sibility  and  the  aflTectation  of  it  from  the  stand- 
ing list  of  female  perfections ;  and,  by  a  quick 
touch  ofher  magic  wand,  shifted  the  scene,  and 
at  once  produced  the  bold  and  independent 
beauty,  the  intrepid  female,  the  hovden,   the 
huntress,  and  the  archer ;  the  swinging  arms, 
the  confident  address,  the  regimental,  and   the 
feur-in-hand.    Such    selfleomplacent   herdinea 
made  us  ready  to  regret  their  softer  predecessors, 
who  had  aimed  only  at  pleanng  the  other  sex; 
while  these  aspiring  fair  6nes  struggled  for  tbe 
bolder  renown  of  rivalling  them :  the  project 
failed ;  fer,  whereas  the  former  had  sued  for  ad- 
miration, the  latter  challenged,  seized,  compelled 
it ;  but  the  men,  as  was  natural,  continued  to 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  the  sturdy 
competitor. 

It  would  be  weU  if  we,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage of  oontemphittng  the  errors  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, were  to  seek  for  truth  where  she  is 
commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  plain  and  obvious 
middle  path,  equall^r  remote  from  each  excess ; 
and  while  we  bear  m  mind  that  helplessness  is 
not  delicacy,  let  us  also  remember  that  roasca- 
line  manners  do  not  necessarily  include  strength 
of  character,  nor  vigour  of  intellect  Should  we 
not  reflect  also,  that  we  are  neither  to  train  up 
Amaxons  nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  is  our  busi. 
ness  to  form  Christians  7  that  we  have  to  edu- 
cats  not  only  rational,  but  accouptable  beings  7 
and,  remembering  this,  should  we  not  bo  soli- 
citous to  let  our  daughters  learn  of  the  well- 
taught,  and  associate  with  the  well-bred  7  In 
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tnLiiiiii|[  them,  should  we  not  carefully  caltivate 
intellect,  implant  religion,  and  cherish  modesty  ? 
Then,  whatever  is  engaging  in  manners  would 
be  tbe  natural  result  of  whatever  is  just  in  seq. 
limeiit,  and  correct  in  principle ;  soilness  would 
gvow  oat  of  humility,  and  external  delicacy 
woald  spriner  from  purity  of  heart.  Then  the 
decorums,  uie  proprieties,  the  elegances,  and 
even  the  graces,  as  far  as  they  are  simple,  pure, 
and  honest,  would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable 
oofnseqoence ;  for  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
christian  virtues,  and  not  to  take  the  lead  of 
them,  is  tlie  proper  place  which  religion  assigns 
to  the  graces. 

Whether  we  have  made  the  best  use  of  the 
errors  of  our  predecessors,  and  of  oar  own  num- 
berless advantages,  and  whether  the  prevailing 
system  be  really  consistent  with  sound  policy, 
true  taste,  or  Christian  principle,  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  inquire. 

Would  not  a  stranger  be  led  to  imagine  by  a 
view  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  education, 
that  horaan  lifo  consisted  of  one  universal  holi- 
day,  and  that  the  grand  contest  between  the 
SBYeral   competitors  was,  who  should  be  most 
etniiiently  qualified  to  excel,  and  carry  <^  the 
prize,  in  the  various  shows  and  ^ames  which 
were  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  it  7     And  to 
the  exhibitors  themselves,  would  he  not  be  ready 
to  apply  sir  Francis  Bacon's  observations  on  the 
Olympian  victors,  that  they  were  so  excellent 
in  these  unnecessary  things,  that  their  perfection 
muvt  needs  have  been  acquired  by  the  neglect 
f  whatever  was  necessary  1 
What  would  the  polished  Addison  who  thought 
that  one  great  end  of  a  lady's  learning  to  dance 
was,  that  she  might  know  now  to  sit  still  grace* 
fully ;  what  would  even  the  pagan  historian*  of 
the  great  Roman  conspirator,  who  could  com- 
memorate it  among  the  defects  of  this  hero's  ae- 
eomplished  mistress,  *  that  she  was  too  good  a 
singer  and  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman  ;*•— 
what  would  these  refined  critics  have  said,  had 
they  lived  as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of 
dancing  lifled  into  such  importance  that  It  can- 
not with  any  degree  of  safoty  be  confided  to  one 
Instructor ;  but  a  whole  train  of  successive  mas- 
ters  are  considered  as  absolutely  essential  to  its 
perfection  7    What  would  these  accuraite  judges 
of  female  manners  have  said,  to  see  a  modest 
yonng  lady  first  delivered  into  tbe  hands  of  a 
military  sergeant  to  instruct  her  in  ihe  feminine 
art  of  marching?  and  when  this  delicate  acqui- 
sition is  attained,  to  see  her  transforred  to  a  pro- 
fessor, who  is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  steps ; 
which  professor,  having  communicated  his  in- 
dispensable  portion  of  this  indispensable  art, 
makes  way  for  the  professor  of  French  dances : 
and  all,  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  either  yield  to, or, 
have  the  honour  to  co-operate  with,  a  finishing 
roaster;  each  probably  receiving  a  stipend  which 
jvoold  make  the  pious  curate  or  the  learned 
chaplain  rich  and  happy  7 

The  science  of  music,  which  used  to  be  com- 
municated in  so  competent  a  degree  to  a  ^oung 
lady  by  one  able  instructor,  is  now  distributed 
among  a  whole  band.  She  now  requires,  not  a 
master,  but  an  orchestra.  And  my  country 
readers  would  accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  were 

*  SallusU 


I  to  hazard  enumerating  the  variety  of  musical 
teachers  who  attend  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  family  ;  the  daughters  of  which  are  sum- 
moned by  at  least  as  many  instruments  as  the 
subjects  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  worship  the  idol 
which  fashion  has  set  up.  They  would  be  in- 
credulous were  I  to  produce  real  instances,  in 
which  the  delighted  mother  has  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  the  visits  of  masters  of  every  art, 
and  the  different  masters  for  various  gradations 
of  the  same  art,  followed  each  other  in  such 
close  and  rapid  succession  during  the  whole 
London  residence,  that  her  girls  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's interval  to  look  into  a  book ;  nor  could 
she  contrive  any  method  to  introduce  one,  till 
she  happily  devised  the  scheme  of  reading  to 
them  herself  for  half  an  hour  while  they  were 
drawing,  by  which  peans  no  time  was  lost* 

Before  the  evil  has  past  redress,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  countries  an 
entire  devotedness  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  one 
grand  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  women , 
and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  consequen- 
ces appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
these  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  possible 
perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed  them  to  be 
cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by  women 
of  great  purity  of  character.  Ajnd  if  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  eleoant  British  lady  should  be  fired 
by  the  idea  that  the  accomplished  females  of 
those  polished  states  were  the  admired  compa- 
nions of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  wits, 
and  t|ie  artists  of  Athens ;  and  their  beauty  or 
talents,  so  much  the  favourite  subjects  of  the 
muse,  the  lyre,  the  pencil,  and  the  chissel,  that 
their  pictures  and  statues  furnished  the  most 
consummate  models  of  Grecian  art :  if,  I  say,  the 
accomplished  fomales  of  our  day  are  panting 
for  similar  renown,  let  their  modesty  chastise 
their  ambition,  by  recollecting  that  these  cele- 
brated women  are  not  to  be  found  among  the 
chaste  wives  and  the  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
Aristideses,  the  Agises,  and  the  Phocions ;  but 
that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  Phryhesc 
the  Laises,  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Glyceras.  I 
am  persuaded  the  truly  Christian  fomale,  what- 
ever be  her  taste  or  talents,  will  renounce  the 
desire  of  any  celebrity  when  attached  to  impu- 
rity of  character,  witn  the  same  noble  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  virtuous  biographer  of  the 
above-named  heroes  renounced  any  kind  of  fame 
which  might  be  dishonestly  attained,  by  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  had  rather  it  should  be  said  there  never 
was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  Plu- 
tarch was  malignant,  unjust,  or  envious.*! 

*  Since  tbe  first  edition  of  this  work  anxared  the  au- 
thor has  received  ftom  a  person  of  great  eminence  tbe 
following  statement,  ascertaining  the  (tsM  employed  in 
tbe  aeqoieition  of  musie,  in  one  instance.  As  a  general 
calculation,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  so  far  from 
exaggerated,  as  to  be  below  the  truth.  The  statement 
concludes  vrith  remarking,  that  tbe  individual  who  is  the 
BuHJeet  of  it  is  now  mamed  to  a  man  who  dislikes  musici 

Suppose  your  popil  to  begin  at  six  years  of  age.  and  to 
continue  at  the  average  of  four  hours  a-day  only.  Sun- 
day  excepted,  and  thirteen  days  allowed  for  travelling 
annually,  till  she  it  eighteen,  the  sUtement  stands  thus ; 
300  days  multiplied  by  four,  tbe  number  of  hours  amount 
to  laOO ;  that  number  multiplied  by  twelve,  which  is  the 
number  of  years,  amounts  to  14,400  hours  I 

r  No  censure  is  levelled  at  the  exertions  of  real  genius, 
which  is  OS  valuable  as  it  is  rare ;  but  at  tbe  absurdity 
of  tlmt  system  which  la  erecting  the  vlioie  sex  into 
artists; 
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And  while  this  corraption  brooght  on  by  an 
^xcesBive  cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contributed 
its  full  share  to  the  decline  of  states,  it  has  al- 
ways furnished  an  infallible  symptom  of  their 
impending  fall.    The  satires  of  the  most  pene- 
trating and  judicious  of  the  Roman  poets,  cor. 
roborating  the  testimonies  of  the  most  accurate 
of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against 
the  general  depravity  of  manners  introduced  by 
the  corrupt  habits  of  female  education.    The 
bitterness  and  gross  indelicacy  of  some'of  these 
satirists  (too  gross  to  be  either  quoted  or  refer- 
red to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in 
these  points ;  for  how  shocking  must  those  cor- 
ruptions have  been,  and  how  obviously  ofiensive 
their  causes,  which  could  have  appeared  so  high- 
ly  disgusting  to  minds  so  coarse  as  not  likely  to 
be  scandalized  by  slight  deviations  from  decen- 
cy !    The  famous  ode  of  Horace,  attributing  the 
▼ices  and  disasters  of  his  degenerate  country  to 
the  same  cause,  might,  were  it  quite  free  from 
the  above  objections,  be  produced,  I  will  not 
presume  to  say  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  exist- 
ing manners  of  this  country ;  but  may  I  not 
venture  to  say,  as  a  prophecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  cannot  be  very  remote  7  It  may  however 
be  observed,  that  the  mbdesty  of  the  Roman 
matron,  and  the  chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin- 
daughters,  which  amidst  the  stern  virtues  of  the 
state  were  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxu- 
rious dissipation  brought  in  by  their  Asiatic 
conquests ;  afler  which  the  females  were  soon 
taught  a  complete  change  of  character.    They 
were  instructed  to  accommodate  their  talents  of 
pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the.  other 
sex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every 
art,  which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  inclina- 
tions  of  the  men  ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at  length 
complete  enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost 
its  signature,  and  through  a  quick  succession 
of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian 
states  serve  to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  human  things  that  the 
came  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in  their 
season,  measure,  and  degree,  become  mischiev- 
otts  in  their  excess,  at  other  periods  and  under 
other  circumstances.  In  a  state  of  barbarism, 
the  arts  are  among  the  best  reformers ;  and  they 
go  on  to  be  improved  themselves,  and  improving 
those  who  cultivate  them,  till  having  reached  a 
certain  point,  those  very  arts  which  were  the  in- 
struments of  civilization  and  refinement,  become 
instruments  of  corruption  and  decay ;  enervating 
and  depraving  in  the  second  instance,  by  the  ex- 
cess and  universality  of  their  cultivation,  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  refined  in  the  first  They  become 
agents  of  voluptuousness. — They  excite  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  the  imagination  thus  excited,  and 
DO  longer  under  the  government  of  sttict  prin- 
ciple,  becomes  the  most  dangerous  stimulant  of 
the  passions;  promotes  a  too  keen  relish  fbr 
pleasure,  teaching  how  to  multiply  its  sources, 
and  inventing  new  and  pernicious  modes  of  ar- 
tificial gratification. 

May  we  not  rank  among  the  present  corrupt 
consequences  of  this  unbounded  cultivation,  the 
unchaste  costume,  the  impure  style  of  dress,  and . 


that  indelicate  statue-like  exhibition  of  the 
male  figufe,  which  by  its  artfully  disposed  fMa^ 
its  seemingly  wet  and  adhesive  drapery,  so  de- 
fines the  form  as  to  prevent  covering  itself  from 
becoming  a  veil  ?  This  lioontions  mode,  as  th« 
acute  Montesquieu  observed  on  the  dances  of 
the  Spartan  virgins,  has  taught  us  *to  strip 
chastity  itself  of  modesty.* 

May  the  author  be  allowed  to  address  to  our 
own  country  and  our  own  circumstances,  to 
both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  applicable, 
the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  the 
most  polished  poet  of  antiquity  to  the  most  vic- 
torious nation  ?  *  Let  us  leave  to  the  inhabitants 
o£  cankered  eountrie$  the  praise  of  carrying  to 
the  very  highest  degree  of  perfection,  sculpture 
and  the  sister  arts ;  but  let  f Am  country  direct 
her  own  exertions  to  the  art  of  governing  man 
kind  in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing  mercy  U 
the  submissive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud  amoiif 
surrounding  nations.** 


CHAP.  III. 

ExtemalimprotemenL  Ckildren*8 halls,  Fremsk 

gotemssses. 

LxT  me  not  however  be  misunderstood. — ^Tfae 
customs  which  fashion  has  established,  when 
they  are  not  in  opposition  to  what  is  right,  when 
they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue,  should  unquestion 
abl^  be  pursued  in  the  education  of  ladies.  Piety 
maintains  no  natural  war  witii  elegance,  and 
Christianity  would  be  no  gainer  by  making  her 
disciples  unamiable.  Religion  does  not  forbid 
that  the  exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  degree 
the  object  of  attention.  But  the  admiratiou  be- 
stowed, the  sums  expended,  and  the  time  lavish- 
ed  on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  Intrinsic  value 
of  life,  should  have  limitations.  While  these 
arts  .should  be  admired,  let  them  not  be  admired 
above  their  just  value :  while  they  are  practised, 
let  it  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  highei  employ- 
ments :  while  they  are  cultivated,  let  it  be  to 
amuse  leisure,  not  to  engross  lii%. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordinary 
obeervers,  the  girl  who  is  really  receiving  the 
worst  instruction  oflcn  makes  the  best  figure ; 
while  in  t&e  more  correct  but  less  ostensible  edu^ 
cation,  the  deep  and  sure  foundations  to  which 
the  edifice  will  owe  its  strength  and  stability  lie 
out  of  sight  The  outward  accomplishments 
have  the  dangerous  advantage  of  addressing 
themselves  more  immediately  to  the  senses,  and 

*  Lot  me  not  be  suspected  of  bringiDg  into  any  sort  of 
comparison  the  gentleness  of  British  government  with 
the  rapacity  of  Roman  conqu««ts,  or  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  dominion.  To  spoil,  to  butcher,  and  to 
commit  every  lEind  of  violence,  they  call,  says  one  of  ibc 
ablest  of  their  hietorians,  by  the  lying  name  of  gorein 
mcnf,  and  when  they  have  spread  a  general  desolation 
they  call  \\p«at:  (I) 

With  such  dictatorial,  or  as  wc  miitbt  now  read,  dir^o- 
toH«/.  inqnisitom,  we  can  have  no  point  of  contact ;  and 
if  I  have  applied  the  servile  flattery  of  a  delightful  poet 
to  the  purpose  of  English  bajppineas,  it  was  only  to  show 
wherein  true  national  grandeur  consists,  and  that  every 
country  pays  too  dear  a  price  for  those  artR  and  einbel. 
ii^hnicnts  of  society  which  endanger  the  loss  of  its  mo- 
rals and  manners. 

(I)  Tacitus'  Life  of  Agricola,  speech  of  Galgaoua  to 
his  soldiers* 
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of  oonne  meet  every  where  with  those  who  can 
in  some  measure  appreciate  as  well  as  admire 
them ;  ibr  all  can  see  and  hear,  bat  all  cannot 
scrutinize  and  discriminate.    External  acquire- 
ments  too  recommend  themselves  the  more  be- 
cmuse  thej  are  more  rapidly,  as  wtfU  as  more 
visibly  progressive ;  while  the  mind  is  led  on  to 
improvement  by  slow  motions  and  impercepti- 
faie  degrees ;  while  the  heart  must  now  be  ad- 
mooisbed  by  reproof,  and  now  allured  by  kind- 
ness ;  its  liveliest  advances  being  suddenly  im- 
peded by  obstinacy,  and  its  brightest  prospects 
oAen  ofafiGured  by  passion ;  it  is  slow  in  its  ac- 
qnisitioiiB  of  virtue,  and  reluctant  in  its  ap- 
proaches to  piety ;  and  its  prepress,  when  any 
proigress  is  made,  does  not  obtrude  itself  to  vul- 
gar  obeervation. — The  unruly  and  turbulent 
propensities  of  the  mind  are  not  so  obedient  to 
the  forming  hand  as  defects  of  manner  or  awk- 
wardness of  gait.    Oflen  when  we  fancy  that  a 
troablesome  passion  is  completely  crushed,  we 
have  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  have 
'  scotched  the  snake,  not  kill*d  it*  One  evil  tem- 
per starts  up  before  another  is  conquered.    The 
sobduing  hand  cannot  cut  off  the  ever-sprouting 
heads  so  &st  as  the  prolific  hydra  can  reproduce 
them,  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Antsus  so  often  as 
he  can  recruit  his  strength,  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  also  under  a  disadvantage 
resembling  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  bring  in  an  immediate  revenue  of  praise 
and  profit;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  rich 
crop,  those  who  are  not  strictly  conscientious, 
do  not  care  how  much  the  ground  is  impoverish- 
ed for  future  produce.  But  parents,  who  are  the 
kirds  of  the  soil,  must  look  to  permanent  value, 
and  to  continued  fruitfulness.  The  best  effects 
of  a  careful  education  are  often  very  remote ; 
they  are  to  be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and 
exhibited  in  as  yet  untried  connexions.  Every 
event  of  life  will  be  putting  the  heart  into  fresh 
situations,  and  making  new  demands  on  its  pru- 
dence, its  firmness,  its  integrity,  or  its  forbear- 
ance. Those  whose  business  it  is  to  form  and 
model  it,  cannot  foresee  those  contingent  sitna- 
tions  specifically  and  distinctly :  yet,  as  fkr  as 
human  wisdom  will  allow,  they  must  enable  it 
to  prepare  for  them  all  by  general  principles, 
correct  habits,  and  an  unremitted  se^nse  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Great  Disposer  of  events.  As 
the  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his  evo- 
lutions, though  he  do  not  know  on  what  service 
his  leader  may  command  him,  by  what  particu- 
lar ibe  he  shall  be  most  assailed,  nor  what  mode 
of  attack  the  enemy  may  employ;  so  must  the 
young  Christian  militant  be  prepared  by  pre- 
vioos  discipline  for  actual  duty. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case  with 
external  acquisitions.  The  master,  it  is  his  in- 
terest, will  industriously  instruct  bis  joung  pu- 
pil to  set  all  her  improvements  in  the  most  im- 
mediate and  conspicuous  point  of  view.  To  at- 
tract admiration  is  the  great  principle  sedu- 
.  lously  inculcated  into  her  young  heart ;  and  is 
oonsidered  as  the  fundamental  maxim :  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  were  required  to  condense  the 
Teigning  system  of  the  brilliant  education  of  a 
lady  into  an  aphorism,  it  misfht  be  comprised 
into  this  short  sentence,  To  aUure  und  to  s^tfie. 


This  system  however  is  the  fruitful  germ,  from 
which  a  thousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  with  all 
their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring.  A 
tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  honest  triumph 
in  contemplating  those  talents  in  her  daughter, 
which  will  necessarily  excite  admiration ;  But 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vi^iity  that  adniira- 
tion  may  excite,  and  at  the  new  ideas  it  will 
awaken:  and,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the 
labours  of  a  wise  mother,  anxious  for  her  daugh- 
ter's best  interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  all  her  teachers.  She  will  indeed 
rejoice  at  her  progress,  but  she  will  rejmce  with 
trembling;  for  she  is  fully  aware  that  if  all  pos- 
sible  accomplishments  could  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  a  single  virtue,  of  a  single  principle, 
the  purchase  would  be  infinitely  dear,  and  she 
would  reject  the  daxzling  but  destructive  acqui- 
sition, she  knows  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  accomplishments  can  be  alone  safely  erected 
on  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  Christian  hu- 
mility :  nay  more,  that  as  the  materials  of  which 
that  superstructure  is  to  be  conrnosed,  are  in 
themselves  of  so  unstable  and  tottering  a  nature, 
the  foundation  must  be  deepened  and  enlarged 
with  more  abundant  care,  otherwise  the  fabric 
wiU  be  overloaded  with  its  own  ornaments,  and 
what  was  intended  only  to  embellish  the  build- 
ing, will  prove  the  occasion  of  its  fidl. 

*  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
for  every  purpose  under  heaven,'  said  the  wise 
man ;  but  he  said  it  before  the  invention  of 
BABT-BALLs;  an  invention  which  has  formed  a 
kind  of  flsra,  and  a  most  inauspicious  one,  in 
the  annals  of  polished  education.  This  modern 
device  is  a  sort  of  triple  conspiracy  against  the 
innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
children.  Thus  by  factitious  amusements,  to 
rob  them  of  a  relish  for  the  simple  joys,  the  un- 
bought  delights,  which  naturally  belong  to  their 
blooming  season,  is  like  blotting  out  spring  from 
the  year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en- 
joyments of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is  to 
make  them  pay  a  dear  and  disproportionate 
price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  step 
at  onoe  firom  the  nursery  to  the  ball-room ;  and, 
by  a  change  of  habits  as  new  as  it  is  prepos- 
terous,  are  thinking  of  dressing  themselves,  at 
an  age  when  they  used  to  be  dressing  their 
dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  the  unrestrain- 
ed  freedom  of  little  wood-nymphs  over  hill  and 
dale,  their  cheeks  flushed  witli  health,  and  their 
hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,  these  gay 
little  creatures  are  shut  up  all  the  morning,  de- 
murely  practising  the  jass  graven  and  transacting 
the  serious  business  of  acquiring  a  new  step  for 
the  evening,  with  more  cost  of  time  and  pains 
than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 
new  ideas. 

Thus  they  lose  the  amusements  which  proper. 
1y  belong  to  their  smiling  period,  and  unnatu- 
rally anticipate  those  pfoasures  (such  as  they 
are)  which  would  come  in,  too  much  of  course, 
on  their  introduction  into  fashionable  life.  The 
true  pleasures  of  childhood  are  cheap  and  natu- 
ral :  for  every  object  teems  with  delight  to  ejres 
and  hearts  new  to  the  enjoyment  of  life ;  nay, 
the  hearts  of  healthy  children  abound  with  a 
general  disposition  to  mirth  and  joyfulness,  even 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it :  like  our 
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first  parent,  in  the  world*8  first  spring,  when  all 

was  new  and  fresh,  and  gay  about  hirn, 

tbey  live  and  move. 
And  foel  that  they  are  happier  than  they  know. 

Only  furnish  them  with  a  few  simple  and  harm- 

l&B  materials,  and  a  little,  but  not  too  much, 

leisure,  and  they  will  manufacture  their  own 

pleasure  with  more  skill  and  success,  and  satis. 

fiiction,  than  they  will  receive  from  all  that  your 

money  can  purchase.    Their  bodily  recreations 

should  be  such  as  will  promote  their  health, 

auicken  their  activity,  enliven  their  spirits,  whet 
leir  ingenuity,  and  Qualify  them  for  their  men- 
tal work.  But,  if  you  begin  thus  early  to  create 
wants,  to  invent  gratifications,  to  multiply  de- 
sires, to  waken  dormant  sensibilities,  to  stir  up 
hidden  fires,  you  are  studiously  laying  up  for 
your  children  a  store  of  premature  caprice  and 
irritability,  of  impatience  and  discontent 

While  childhood  preserves  its  native  simpH- 
oity,  every  little  changt  is  interesting,  every 
gratification  is  a  luxury.  A  ride  or  a  walk,  a 
gailand  of  fiowers  of  her  own  forming,  a  plant 
of  her  own  cultivating,  will  be  a  delightful 
amusement  to  a  child  in  her  natural  state ;  but 
these  harmless  and  interesting  recreations  will 
be  dull  and  tasteless  to  a  sophisticated  little 
creature,  nursed  in  such  forced,  and  costly,  and 
▼apid  pleasures.  Alas !  that  we  should  throv/ 
away  this  first  grand  opportunity  of  working 
into  a  practical  habit  the  moral  of  this  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  chief  source  of  human  dis- 
content is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but 
in  our  factitious  wants ;  not  in  the  demands  of 
nature,  but  in  the  insatiable  cravings  of  artifi- 
cial desire ! 

When  we  see  the  growing  zeal  to  crowd  the 
midnight  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies,  we 
■houldbe  almost  tempted  to  fancy  it  was  a  kind 
of  pious  emulation  among  the  mothers  to  cure 
their  infants  of  a  fondness  for  yain  and  foolish 
pleasures,  by  tiring  them  out  by  this  premature 
fiuhiliarity  with  them.  And^we  should  be  so 
desirous  to  invent  an  excuse  fi>r  a  practice  so 
inexcusable,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  hope 
that  they  were  actuated  by  something  of  the 
same  principle  which  led  the  Spartans  to  intro- 
duce their  sons  to  scenes  of  riot,  that  they  might 
conceive  an  c&rly  disgust  at  vice  !  or  possibly, 
that  they  imitated  those  Scythian  mothers  who 
used  to  plunge  their  new-born  infiints  into  the 
flood,  thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving  who 
could  not  stand  this  early  struggle  for  their  lives; 
the  greater  part,  indeed,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, perished ;  but  the  parents  took  comfort, 
that  if  they  were  lost,  the  few  who  escaped 
would  be  the  stronger  for  having  been  thus  ex- 
posed! 

To  behold  Lilliputian  coquettes,  projecting 
dresses,  studying  colours,  assorting  ribands, 
mixing  flowers,  and  choosing  feathers;  their 
little  hearts  beating  with  hopes  about  partners 
and  fears  about  rivals ;  to  see  their  fresh  cheeks 
pale  after  the  midnight  supper,  their  aching 
heads  and  unbraced  nerves,  disqualifying  the 
little  languid  beings  for  the  next  day's  task ; 
and  to  hear  the  grave  apology,  *  that  it  is  owing 
to  tlie  wine,  the  crowd,  the  heated  room  of  the 
lastnight*s  ball  ;*  all  this,  I  say,  would  really  bo 
M  ludicrous,  if  the  mischief  of  the  thing  did  not 


take  off  from  the  merriment  of  it,  as^ny  of  the 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  disproportions  in  tbv 
diverting  travels  of  captain  Lemuel  Gulliver. 

Under  a  just  impression  of  the  evils  whicb 
we  are  sustaining  from  the  principles  and  the 
practices  of  modem  France,  we  are  apt  to  loee 
sight  of  those  deep  and  lasting  mischiefs  whici» 
so  long,  so  regularly,  and  so  systematically  wa 
have  been  importing  from  the  same  country, 
though  in  another  form,  and  under  another  go- 
vernment In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  first  were 
the  more  formidable,  because  wo  embraced  the 
ruin  without  suspecting  it;  while  we  defeat  the 
malignity,  of  the  latter,  by  detecting  the  turpi- 
tude,  and  defending  ourselves  against  ito  conta- 
gion. This  is  not  the  place  to  descant  on  that 
levity  of  manners,  that  contempt  of  Uie  sabbath, 
that  fatal  familiarity  with  loose  principles,  and 
those  relaxed  notions  of  conjugal  fidelity,  which 
have  ofleen  been  transplanted  into  this  country 
by  women  of  fashion,  as  a  too  common  c^ect  of 
a  long  residence  in  a  neighbouring  nation  ;  bat 
it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  my  subject  to  advert 
t6  another  domestic  mischief  derived  from  the 
same  foreign  extraction ;  I  mean  the  risks  that 
have  been  run,  and  th^  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made,  in  order  to  fbrnish  our  young  ladies 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  Ian- 
guage  in  the  greatest  possible  purity.  Ferfee- 
tion  in  this  accomplishment  has  been  so  long^ 
established  as  the  supreme  object ;  so  long  con- 
sidered as  the  predominant  excellence  to  which 
all  other  excellencies  must  bow  down,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  atteck  a  law  which  fashior 
has  immutebly  decreed,  and  which  has  received 
the  stomp  of  long  prescription.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  content^  with  expressing  a  wish,  that 
this  indispensable  perfection  could  have  been 
attained  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices  less  impor- 
tant It  is  with  the  greater  regret  I  animad 
vert  on  this  and  some  other  prevailing  practices 
as  they  are  errors  into  which  the  wise  and  re- 
spectable have  through  want  of  consideration, 
or  rather  through  want  of  firmness  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  sometimes  fallen.  It  has 
not  been  unusual  when  mothers  of  rank  and  re- 
putation  have  been  asked  how  they  ventured  to 
intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  of  M^hose 
principles  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  tbcy- 
were  Rt>man  Catholics,  to  answer,  *  That  they 
had  token  care  to  be  secure  on  that  subject ;  for 
that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  question  of 
religion  should  never  be  agitated  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupU.*  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  a  most  desperate  remedy ;  it  is  like 
storving  to  death  to  avoid  being  poisoned.  And 
who  can  help  trembling  for  the  event  of  that 
education,  from  which  religion,  as  far  as  the  go- 
verness is  concerned,  is  thus  formally  and  sys- 
tematically  excluded.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
exacting  too  much,  to  suggest  at  least  that  an 
attention  no  less  scrupulous  should  be  exerted 
to  insure  the  character  of  our  childrcn*8  in- 
structor, for  piety  and  knowledge,  than  is 
thought  necessary  to  ascerUin  that  she  has  no- 
thing patois  in  ner  dialect 

I  would  rate  a  correct  pronunciation  and  an 
elegant  phraseology  at  their  just  price,  and  I 
would  not  rate  them  low ;  but  I  would  not  offer 
up  piety  and  principle  as  victims  to  sounds  and 
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icoents.  And  the  matter  Is  now  made  more 
easy  ;  for  whatever  disgrace  it  might  once  have 
Drought  on  an  English  lady  to  have  had  it  sua- 
pected  from  her  accent  that  she  had  the  misibr- 
lane  not  to  be  born  in  a  neighbouring  country ; 
some  recent  events  may  serve  to  reconcile  her 
to  the  suspicion  of  hiv^in^  been  bred  in  her  own. 
A  country,  to  which,  (with  all  its  sins,  which 
ue  many  !)  thq  whole  world  is  looking  up  with 
envy  and  admiration,  as  the  seat  of  true  glory 
and  of  comparative  happiness  !  A  country,  in 
whi.:h  the  exile,  driven  out  by  the  crimes  of  his 
eim,  iinds  a  home !  A  country,  to  obtain  the 
protcctico  of  which  It  was  claim  enough  to  be 
Tufbrtunatc ;  and  no  impediment  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  her  direst  foe !  A  country,  which, 
ia  this  respect,  humbly  imitating  the  Fathei'  of 
com  passion,  when  it  offered  mercy  to  a  suppli- 
ant enemy,  never  conditioned  for  merit,  nor  in- 
listed  on  the  virtues  of  the  miserable  as  a  pre- 
Hciinary  to  its  own  bounty  ! 

*EB{laBd!  with  aU  thy  fkults,  I  love  ibee  sUll.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Comparison  of  the  mode  of  female  education  in 
the  last  age  voith  the  present. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  general 
edaeation.  We  admit  that  a  young  lady  may 
aoel  in  speaking  French  and  Italian ;  may  re- 
peat  a  few  passages  from  a  volume  of  extracts ; 
f^y  like  a  professor,  and  sing  like  a  syren ; 
have  her  dressing-room  decorated  with  her  own 
drawings,  tables,  stands,  flower-pots,  screens 
ao^  cabinets ;  nay,  she  may  dance  like  Senipro- 
aia*  henAS,  and  yet  we  shall  insist  that  she 
may  have  been  very  badly  educated.  I  am  far 
from  meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  these 
Qualifications ;  they  are  all  of  them  elegant,  and 
many  of  them  properly  tend  to  the  perfecting 
of  a  polite  education.  T^ese  things  in  their 
aieatfare  and  degree  may  be  done,  but  there  are 
atbers  which  should  not  be  left  undone.  Many 
tUoes  are  becoming,  but  *  one  thing  is  needful.* 
Besides,  as  the  world  seems  to  be  folly  apprised 
cf  the  value  of  whatever  tends  to  embellish  life, 
there  is  lets  occasion  here  to  insist  on  its  irapor- 


fiol  though  a  well-bred  youug  lady  may  law- 
faiiy  learn  most  of  the  fiishionable  arts ;  yet,  let 
s»  ask,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true  end  of  educa- 
tka  to  make  women  of  fashion  dancers,  singers, 
pisfers^  painters,  actresses,  sculptors,  gilders, 
I     tantiskers,  engravers,  and  embrmderers  ?  Most 
'     seji  are  commonly  destined  to  some  profession, 
ad  their  minds  are  consequently  turned  each 
Is  itp  respective  object    Would  it  not  be  strange 
i^they  "vrere  called  out  to  exercise  their  profes- 
mm,  or  to  set  up  their  trade,  with  only  a  little 
feaera.1    knowleidge  of  the  trades  anci   profes- 
ib»9  of  all  rHher  men,  and  without  any  previous 
fiscaitif  application  to  their  own  peculiar  cell- 
ar ?  Xb«  professions  of  ladies,  to  which  the 
•eai  of  iJteir  instruction  should  be  turned,  is 
Mat  of  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses 
^jTiilic^*    They  should  be  therefore  trained 
B.  view  to  these  several  conditions,  and  be 

•  See  Cataltne'sCbnipi  racy, 


furnished  with  a  stock  of  ideas,  and  principles, 
and  qualifications  and  habits,  ready  to  be  applied 
and  appropriated,  as  occasion  may  demand,  to 
each  of  these  respective  situations.  For  though 
the  arts  which  merely  embellish  life  must  claim 
admiration  ;  yet  when  a  man  of  sense  comes  to 
m^rry,  H  is  a  companion  whom  he  wants,  and 
not  an  sxtist.  It  is  not  merely  a  creature  who 
can  paint,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw,  and 
dress,  and  dance ;  it  is  a  being  who  can  com- 
fort and  counsel  him ;  one  who  can  reason,  and 
reflect,  and  feel  and  judge,  and  discourse  and 
discriminate ;  one  who  can  assist  bim  in  his 
affairs,  lighten  his  cares,  sooth  his  sorrows, 
purify  his  joys,  strengthen  his  principles,  and 
educate  his  chidren. 

Almost  any  ornamental  acquirement  is  a  good 
thing,  when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  a  woman 
has ;  and  talents  are  admirable  when  not  made 
to  stand  proxy  for  virtuea  The  writer  of  these 
pages  is  intimately  acquainted  with  several 
ladies  who,  excelling  most  of  their  sex  in  the  art 
of  music,  but  excelling  them  also  in  prudence 
and  piety,  find  little  leisure  or  temptation  amidst 
the  delights  and  duty  of  a  large  and  lovely 
family,  for  the  exercise  of  this  charming  talent ; 
they  regret  that  so  much  of  their  own  youth 
was  wasted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  can  be 
turned  to  so  little  account  in  married  life,  and  are 
now  conscientiously  restricting  their  daughters 
in  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to  its  acquisition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  the  cultivation 
of  any  existing  talent;  but  may  it  not  be  ques 
tioned  of  the  fond  believing  mother,  whether 
talents  like  the  spirits  of  Owen  Glendower, 
though  conjured  by  parental  partiality  with  ever 
so  loud  a  voice. 

Yet  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  tbem  7 

That  injudicious  practice,  therefore,  cannot 
be  too  much  discouraged  of  endeavouring  to 
create  talents  which  do  not  exist  in  nature. 
T%it  their  daughters  shall  team  every  thing,  is 
so  general  a  maternal  maxim,  that  even  unborn 
daughters,  of  whose  expected  abilities  and  con- 
jectured faculties,  it  is  presumed,  no  very  ac- 
curate judgment  can  previously  be  formed,  are 
yet  predestined  to  this  universality  of  accom- 
plishments. This  comprehensive  maxim,  thus 
almost  universally  brought  into  practice,  at  once 
weakens  the  general  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
drawing  off  its  strength  into  too  ^reat  a  variety 
of  directions;  and  cuts  up  time  mto  too  many 
separate  portions,  by  splitting  it  into  such  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  employra'enfs.  {  know 
that  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground ;  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  restless  pains  we  take 
tO'cram  up  every  little  vacuity  of  life,  by  crowd- 
ing one  new  thing  upon  another,  rather  creates 
a  thirst  for  novelty  than  knowledge ;  and  is  but 
a  well  disguised  contrivance  to  anticipate  the 
keeping  us  in  afler-life  more  effectually  from 
conversing  with  ourselves.  The  care  taken  to 
prevent  eii^nui  is  but  a  creditabl(»  plan  for  pro- 
moting self-ignorance.  We  run  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another  (I  speak  of  those  arts  to  which 
little  intellect  is  applied)  with  a  view  to  Ii(;iiten 
the  pressure  of  time ;  above  all  we  fly  to  them  to 
save  us  from  our  own  thoughts ;  %vc  fly  to  them 
to  rescue  us  from  ourselves  ;  whereas  we  were 
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thrown  a  littlo  more  on  our  own  bands,  we 
might  at  last  be  driven,  by  way  of  something  to 
do,  to  try  to  get  acquainted  wiCh  oar  own  hearts. 
But  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  general  inconsis- 
tency of  the  human  character,  that  with  the 
person  of  all  others  we  best  love,  we  least  like 
to  converse  and  to  form  an  intimacy ;  I  mean 
ourselves.  Bat  though  our  being  less  absorbed 
by  this  busy  trifling,  which  dignifies  its  inanity 
with  the  imposing  name  of  occupation,  might 
render  us  somewhat  more  sensible  of  the  tedium 
of  life ;  yet  might  not  this  very  sensation  tend  to 
quicken  oar  pursuit  of  a  better  ?  For  an  awful 
thought  here  suggests  itself.  If  life  be  so  long  that 
we  are  driven  to  set  at  work  every  engine  to  pass 
away  the  tediousness  of  time ;  how  shall  we  do  to 
get  rid  of  the  tediousness  of  eternity  7  an  eternity 
m  which  not  one  of  the  acquisitions  which  life 
has  been  exhausted  in  acquiring,  will  be  of  the 
least  use  ?  Let  not  then  the  soul  be  starved  by 
feeding  it  on  such  unsubstantial  aliment,  for  the 
mind  can  be  no  more  nourished  by  these  empty 
husks  than  the  body  can  be  fed  with  ideas  and 
principles. 

Among  the  boasted  improvements  of  the  pre* 
sent  age,  none  affords  more  frequent  matter  of 
peculiar  exultation,  than  the  manifest  superiority 
m  the  employment  of  the  young  ladies  of  our 
time  over  those  of  the  good  house-wives  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  matter  of  general  triumph 
that  they  are  at  present  employed  in  learning 
the  polite  arts,  or  in  acquirmg  liberal  accom- 
plishments ;  while  it  is  insisted  that  their  forlorn 
predecessors  wore  out  their  joyless  days  in 
adorning  the  mansion-house  with  hideous  hang* 
ings  of  sorrowful  tapestry  and  disfiguring  tent- 
stitch.  Most  cheerfull  V  do  I  allow  to  the  rein- 
ing modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted  superioritv, 
for  certainly  there  no  piety  in  bad  taste.  Still, 
granting  all  the  deformity  of  the  exploded  orna- 
ments, one  advantage  attended  them,  the  walls 
and  the  floors  were  not  vain  of  their  decorations ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  little  person  some- 
times is.  The  flattery  bestowed  on  the  obsolete 
employments,  for  prooably  even  tTtey  had  their 
flatterers,  furnished  less  aliment  to  selfishness, 
and  less  gratification  to  vanity  :  and  the  occu- 
pation itself  was  less  likely  to  impair  the  deli- 
cacy and  modesty  of  the  sex,  than  the  exqui- 
sitd  cultivation  of  personal  accomplishments  or 
personal  decorations;  and  every  mode  which 
keeps  down  vanity  and  keeps  back  seZ/,  has  at 
least  a  moral  use.  For  while  we  admire  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  elegant  fingers  of  a  young 
lady  busied  in  working  or  painting  her  ball 
dress,  fve  cannot  help  suspecting  that  her  alac- 
rity may  be  a  little  stimulated  by  the  animating 
idea  kow  very  leell  she  shall  tooJc  in  it.  Nor 
was  the  industrious  matron  of  Ithaca  more 
soothed  at  her  solitary  loom  with  the  sweet  re* 
flection  that  by  her  labour  she  was  gratifying 
her  filial  and  conjugal  feelings,  than  the  in- 
dustrious but  pleasure-loving  damsel  of  Britain 
is  gratified  by  the  anticipated  admiration  which 
her  ingenuity  is  procuring  for  her  beauty. 

Might  not  this  propensity  be  a  little  checked, 
and  an  interesting  feeling  combined  with  her 
industry,  were  the  fair  artist  habituati^d  to  ex- 
ercisc  her  skill  in  adorning  some  one  else  rather 
than  herself  7  For  it  will  add  no  lightness  to  the 


I  lightest  head,  nor  vanity  to  the  vainest  heart,  ts 
I  solace  her  labours  in  reflecting  how  exceedingly 
the  gown  she  is  working  will  become  her  mo- 
ther.   This  suggestion,  trifling  as  it  may  seem, 
of  habituating  young  ladies  to  exercise  ih&ir 
taste  and  devote  their  leisure,  not  to  the  dec<). 
ration  of  their  own  persons,  but  to  the  service 
of  those  to  whom  they  al(  bound  by  every  ten. 
der  tie  of  love  and  duty,  would  not  only  help  to 
repress  vanity,  but  by  thus  associating  the  idea 
orindustry  with  that  of  filial  tenderness,  would 
promote,  while  it  gratified  some  of  the  bcsl 
affections  or  the  heart.    The  Romans  (and  it  is 
mortifying*  on  the  subject  of  Christian   educa. 
tion  to  be  driven  so  often  to  refer  to  the  superi- 
oE'ty  of  pagans)  were  so  well  aware  of  the  uii 
portan(^  of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  family  fond 
ness  and  attachment  by  the  very  same  meaoA 
which  promoted  simple  and  domestic  employ- 
ment, that  no  citizen  of  note  ever  appeared  in 
public  in  any  garb  but  what  was  spun  by  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  this  virtuous  pas&ion 
was  not  confined  to  the  early  days  of  republican 
severity,  but  even  in  all  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  imperial  power.    Augustus  preserved  in  his 
own  family  this  simplicity  of  private  manners. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  mean  not 
with  preposterous  praise  to  descant  on  the  igno- 
rance or  the  prejudices  of  past  times,  nor  absurdly 
to  regret  the  vulgar  system  of  education  which 
rounded  the  little  circle  of  female  acquirements 
within  the  limits  of  the  sampler  and  the  receipt 
book.    Yet  if  a  preference  almost  exclusive  w^m 
then  given  to  what  was  merely  useful,  a  pre- 
ference almost  equally  exclusive  alito  is  new 
assigned  to  what  is  merely  ornamental.     And  it 
must  be  owned,  that  if  the  life  of  a  young  lady, 
formerly  too  much  resembled  the  life  of  a  con- 
fectioner,  it  now  too  much  resembles  that  of  an 
actress :  the  morning  is  all  rehearsal,  and  the 
evening  is  all  preformance.    And  those  who 
are  trained  in  this  regular  routine,  who  are   in 
strueted  in  order  to.^  exhibited,  soon  learn  tc 
fbel  a  sort  of  impatience  in  those  societies  in 
which  their  kind  of  talents  are  not  likely  to  be 
brought  into  play ;  the  task  of  an  auditor   be> 
comes  dull  to  her  who  has  l^n  used   to    be  a 
performer.     Esteem  and  kindness  become    bnt 
cold  substitutes  to  one  who  has  been    fed   oi^ 
plaudits  and  pampered  with  acclamations  :   ^n^ 
the  excessive  commendation  which  the   visitr) 
is  expected  to  pay  for  his  entertainment    nol 
only  keeps  alive  tha  flame  of  vanity  in  the  arii^ 
by  constant  fbel,  but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  i 
price  which  a  veracity  at  all  strict  would  gmdc^ 
The  misfortune  is,  when  a  whole  circle  «.re  o% 
liged  to  be  competitors  who  shall  flatter   nio« 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  once  very  sinoere   an 
very  civil.    And  unfortunately,  while  the  ni^t^ ' 
become  so  knowing  and  so  fastidious^  tHa.t    i  f 
young  lady  does  not  play  like  a  public   perflj 
mer,  no  one  thinks  her  worth  attending  •  v^  t 
she  does  so  excel,  some  of  the  soberest    or  t 
admiring  circle  fbel  a  strong  alloy  t9  iHeir  plJ 
sure,  on  reflecting  at  what  a  vast  eacpeti«&o 
time  this  perfection  probably  must   liaivo  ^  lid 
acquired.* 

*  That  accurate  judge  of  the  human  be^ri  «nA  •  J 
do  Maintenon,  was  90  well  aware  of  the  d^j^^^Z^  -'I 
ing  from  some  kimU  of  exocUenee,  that  aALer  t  li     ' '  ^ 
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Tbe  atadjr  of  the  fine  arta,  indeed,  is  forced 
on  ynMing  pereons,  with  or  without  genius  (fa- 
fthion,  as  was  said  before,  having  swallowed  up 
that  distinction)  to  such  excess,  as  to  vex,  fa- 
lJ|roe,  and  disgust  those  who  have  no  talents, 
and  to  determine  them,  as  soon  as  they  become 
free  agents,  to  abandon  all  such  tormenting  ac- 
qairements.  While  by  this  incessant  oompul- 
ijon  still  more  pemicioos  effects  are  often  pro- 
doced  CO  tiiose  who  actually  possess  genius ;  for 
the  imtaral  constant  reference  in  the  mind  to 
tint  public  performance  for  which  they  are  se- 
dalooaly  coJtivating  this  talent,  excites  the  same 
psssioos  of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  in  the 
difettanti  performers,  as  might  be  supposed  to 
itimiilate  professional  candidates  for  fame  and 
profit  at  public  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 
It  this  emulation,  is  this  spirit  of  rivalry,  is  this 
hanger  after  public  praise  the  temper  which 
prudent  parents  would  wish  to  excite  and  foster  ? 
Besides,  in  any  event  the  issue  is  not  favourable 
if  the  young  pcrfbrmers  are  timid ;  they  disgrace 
themselves  and  distress  their  friends ;  if  courage, 
oas,  thstr  boldness  offends  still  more  than  their 
bid  performance.  Shall  they  then  be  studiousiy 
farooght  into  situations  in  lyjiich  failure  discre- 
dits  and  success  disgusts  7 

May  I  venture,  without  being  accused  of  pe. 

dintry,  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  another 

reierenoe  to  pagan  examples  ?    The  Hebrews, 

^ptiana,  and  Greeks,  believed  that  they  could 

oore  efiectuaily  teach  their  youth  maxims  of 

viitoe,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music  and  poetry ; 

Ihese  maxims,  therefore,  they  put  into  verses, 

tod  these  verses  were  set  to  the  most  popular 

■ad  simple  tunes,  which  the  children  sang ;  thus 

Via  their  love  of  goodness  excited  by  the  very 

initroment  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the  senses,  the 

lute,  and  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  pressed 

Mo  the  service  of  religion,  and  morals.     Dare  I 

Appeal  to  christian  parents,  if  these  arts  are 

sommooly  n»ed  by  them,  as  subsidilu^y  to  reli. 

t^oOv  and  to  a  system  of  morals  much  more 

worthy  of  every  ingenious  aid  and  association, 

«hidi  might  tend  to  recommend  them  to  the 

vouthfnl  miod  ?    Dare  I  appeal  to  Christian  pa- 

reati,  whether  music,  which  fills  up  no  trifling 

portion  of  their  daughter*8  time,  does  not  fill  it 

vjthoot  any  moral  end,  or  even  without  any 

specific  object  7     Nay,  whether  some  of  the  fa- 

V)Qrite  songs  of  polished  societiel  are  not  anuu 

hay,  are  not  Anacreontic,  more  than  quite  be- 

come  the  modest  lips  of  innocent  yoQtk  and  de> 

i»ste  beauty? 


CHAP.  V. 

Oa  the  religiouB  employment  of  time, — On  the 
manner  in  which  holydaya  are  passed. — Self- 
ialneMmand  incan$iderution  considered. — Dan- 
/^ji  arising  from  the  toorld. 

TffEKS  are  many  welLdisposcd  parents,  who, 
vF>:{e  tbe  J  attend  to  these  fashionable  acquire- 


of  tbe  onnrt  of  Loais  auatom  had  diMinf^uirhed 

Iras  br  the  performance  of  some  dramatic  niec«s 

[*  tscine,  ^rhen  her  flriendi  told  her  how  admirably 

hs  J  playni  their  parts  ;  *  Tea,'  an«vi*erpd  this  wise 

I.  *  so  admirably  ihat  they  shall  oever  play  again.' , 


menta,  do  not  neglect  to  infijse  religious  know 
led^e  into  the  minds  of  their  children ;  and 
having  done  this,  are  but  too  apt  to  conclude 
that  they  have  done  all,  and  have  fully  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  important  duties  of  education. 
For  having,  as  tHey  think,  sufficiently  grotmded 
their  daughters  in  religion,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  allow  them  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  tlieir 
time  exactly  like  the  daughters  of  worldly  peo. 
pie.  Now,  though  it  be  one  great  point  gained, 
to  have  imbued  Uieir  young  minds  with  the  best 
knowledge,  the  work  n  not  therefore  by  any 
means  accomplished.  *  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  ouestion  which  in  a  more  extend- 
ed sense,  religious  parents  must  be  prepared  to 
answer. 

Such  parents  should  go  on  to  teach  children 
the  religious  use  of  time,  the  duty  of  consecra- 
ting  to  God  every  talent,  every  faculty,  every 
possession,  and  of  devoting  their  whole  lives  to 
his  glory.  People  of  piety  should  be  more  pe- 
culiarly on  their  guard  against  a  spirit  of  idle- 
ness, and  a  slovenly  habitual  wasting  of  time, 
because  this  practice,  by  not  assuming  a  palpa- 
ble shape  of  guilt,  carries  little  alarm  totJte  con- 
science. Even  religious  characters  are  in  dan- 
ger on  this  side ;  for  not  allowing  themselves  to 
follow  the  world  in  its  excesses  and  diversions, 
they  have  consequently  more  time  upon  their 
hands ;  and  instead  of  dedicating  the  time  so 
rescued  to  its  true  purposes,  they  sometimes 
make  as  it  were  compensation  to  themselves  for 
their  abstinence  from  dangerous  places  of  pub* 
lie  resort,  by  an  habitual  frivolousness  at  home ; 
by  a  superabundance  of  unprofitable  small.talk, 
idle  reading,  and  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering 
away  of  time.  Their  day  perhaps  has  been 
more  free  from  actual  evil :  but  it  will  of^en  be 
discovered  to  have  been  as  unproductive  as  that 
of  more  worldly  characters ;  and  they  will  be 
found  to  have  traded  to  as  little  purpose  with 
their  master^  talents.  But  a  Christian  must 
take  care  to  keep  his  conscience  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  unapparent,  though  formidable  perils  of 
unprofitableness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  author  would  ear- 
nestly  recommend  to  accustom  their  children  to 
pass  at  once  from  serious  business  to  active  and 
animated  recreation ;  they  ahould  carefully  pre- 
serve  them  from  those  long  and  torpid  intervals 
between  both,  that  languid  indolence  and  spirit- 
less  trifling  that  merely  getting  rid  of  the  day 
without  stamping  on  it  any  characters  of  active 
goodness  or  of  intellectual  profit,  that  inane 
drowsiness  which  wears  out  such  large  portions 
of  life  in  both  young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed, 
passed  into  an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  virtue,  even  among  those  who  are  not 
apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness. So  far  are  many  parents  from  being  sen- 
sible of  this  troth,  that  vacations  from  school  are 
not  merely  allowed,  but  appointed  to  pass  away 
in  wearisome  sauntering  and  indeterminate  idle- 
ness, and  this  is  done  by  erring  tenderness,  by 
way  of  converting  the  holydays  into  pleasure  I 
Nay  the  idleness  is  specifically  made  over  to  the 
child^s  mind,  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the 
fondness  of  the  parent !  A  dislike  to  learning 
is  thus  systematicaHy  excited  by  preposterously 
ef^cting  indolence  into  a  reward  for  applicatioA 
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And  the  promise  of  doing  nothing  is  held  out  as 
the  strongest  temptation,  as  well  as  the  best  re* 
com  pence,  for  having  done  well ! 

These,  and  such  like  errors  of  conduct  arise 
from  the  latent,  but  very  operative,  principle  of 
selfishness.  This  principle  is  obviously  promo- 
ted by  many  habits  and  practice  seemingly  of 
little  importance ;  and  indeed  selfiishness  is  so 
commonly  interwoven  with  vanity  and  inconsi- 
deration  that  I  have  not  always  thought  it  ne- 
cessary  to  mark  the  distinction.  They  are  al- 
ternately cause  and  effect ;  and  are  produced 
and  reproduced  by  reciprocal  operation.  They 
are  a  joint  confederacy,  who  are  mutually  pro- 
moting each  other's  strength  and  interest;  they 
are  united  by  almost  inseparable  ties,  and  the 
indulgence  of  either  is  the  gratification  of  all. 
Ill-judging  tenderness  is  in  fact  only  a  concealed 
self-love,  which  cannot  bear  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  uneasiness  which  a  present  disappointment, 
or  difficulty,  or  vexation,  would  cause  to  a  dar- 
ling child ;  but  which  yet  does  not  scruple  by 
improper  gratification  to  store  up  for  it  future 
miseries,  which  the  child  will  infalHblv  suflfer, 
though  it  may  be  at  a  distant  period,  which  the 
selfish  mother  does  not  disturb  herself  by  antt- 
cipating,  because  she  thinks  she  may  be  saved 
the  pain  of  beholding. 

Another  principle,  something  different  from 
this,  though  it  may  probably  fall  under  the  head 
of  selfishness,  seems  to  actuate  some  parents  in 
their  conduct  towards  their  children  :  I  mean  a 
certain  slothfulness  of  mind,  a  love  of  ease  which 
m poses  a  voluntary  blindness,  and  makes  them 
not  choose  to  see  what  will  give  them  the  trou- 
ble to  combat.  From  the  persons  in  question 
we  frequently  hear  such  expressions  as  these : 
*  Children  will  be  children.' — *'  My  children,  I 
suppose  are  muctp  like  those  of  other  people,' 
&c.  Thus  we  may  observe  this  dangerous  and 
delusive  principle  frequently  turning  off  with  a 
smile  from  the  first  indications  of  those  tempers, 
which  from  their  fatal  tendency  ought  to  be  very 
seriously  taken  up.  I  would  be  understood  now 
as  speaking  to  conscientious  parents,  who  con- 
sider it  as  a  general  duty  to  correct  the  faults  of 
their  children,  but  who,  from  this  indolence  ef 
mind,  are  extremely  backward  in  diteovering 
such  faults,  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  when 
they  are  pointed  out  by  others.  Such  parents 
will  do  well  to  take  notice,  that  whatever  they 
consider  it  is  a  duty  to  correct^  must  be  equally 
a  duty  to  endeavour  \ofind  cuU  And  this  indo- 
lent love  of  ease  is  the  more  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  it  not  only  leads  parents  into  errone- 
ouB  conduct  towards  their  children,  but  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  to  themselves.  It  is  a  fault 
frequently  cherished  from  ignorance  of  its  real 
character ;  for  not  bearing  on  it  the  strong  fea- 
tures of  deformity  which  mark  many  other  vices, 
but  on  the  contrary  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  virtue,  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  Christian 
graces  of  patience,  meekness,  and  forbearance, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite ;  these 
proceeding  from  that  Christian  principle  of  self- 
denial,  the  other  from  self-indulgence. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark  on  the  practice  at  the  tables  of  many  fa- 
milies when  the  children  are  at  home  for  the 
bolydays  7   Every  delicacy  is  forced  upon  them. 


with  the  tempting  remark,  *  that  they  cannot 
have  this  or  that  dainty  at  school.'  They  are 
indulged  in  irregular  hours  for  the  same  motive^ 
*  because  they  cannot  have  that  indulgence  at 
school.'  Thus  the  natural  seeds  of  idlenese, 
sensuality,  and  sloth,  are  at  once  cherished,  by 
converting  the  periodical  visit  at  home  into  a 
season  of  intemperance,  late  hours,  and  exemp- 
tion from  learning.  So  that  children  are  habi- 
tuated, at  an  age  when  lasting  associations  are 
formed  in  the  mind,  to  connect  the  idea  of  study 
with  thatof  hardship,  of  hsppiness  with  gluttony, 
and  of  pleasure  with  loitering,  feasting,  or  sleep* 
ing.  Would  it  not  be  better,  would  it  not  be 
kinder,  to  make  them  combine  the  delightfnl  idea 
of  home,  with  the  gratification  of  the  social  affec 
tions,  the  fondness  of  maternal  love,  the  kind- 
ness, and  warmth,  and  confidenoe  of  the  sweet 
domestic  attachments, 

—And  all  the  charities 
Of  fktber,  son  and  brother  I 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  those  listless  and 
vacant  days,  when  the  thoughts  have  no  precise 
object;  when  the  imagination  has  nothing  i» 
shape  ;  when  industry  has  no  definitive  pursuit : 
when  the  mind  and  the  body  have  no  exercise  * 
and  the  ingenuity  has  no  acquisition  either  tu 
anticipate  or  to  enjoy,  are  the  longest,  the  dullest, 
and  the  least  happy,  which  children  of  spirit  and 
genius  ever  pass.    Yes !  it  is  a  few  short  but 
keen  and  lively  intervals  of  animated  pleasure, 
snatched  from  between  the  successive  labours 
and  duties  of  a  well-ordered,  busy  day,  looked 
forward  to  with  hope,  enjoyed  with  taste,  and 
recollected  without  remorse,  which,  both  to  men 
and  to  children,  yield  the  truest  portions  of  en- 
joyment.    O  snatch  your  offspring  from  adding 
to  the  number  of  those  objects  of  supreme  com< 
miseration,  who  seek  their  happiness   in  doin^ 
nothing  \    The  animal  may  be  gratified   by  il 
but  the  man  is  degraded.    Life  is  but  a  ahot^ 
day ;  but  it  is  a  working  day.    Aciivlt j   nusi 
lead  to  evil ;  but  inactivity  cannot   be    led  ^ 
good. 

Young  ladies  should  also  be  accustomed  to  e4 
apart  a  fixed  portion  of  their  time,  as  8a.cTe^  1 
to  the  poor,*  whether  in  relieving,  instx>actin| 
or  working  for  them  ;  and  the  perfbron&nce  < 
this  duty  must  not  be  left  to  Uvb  event  or  t^^ 
tingent  circuigstances,  or  operation  of  acoidc 
tal  impressions ;  but  it  most  be  establielied  lii 
a  principle,  and  wrought  into  a  habit.  A.  mpcc.\ 
portion  of  the  day  must  be  allotted  to  it,  on  ve  h  i 
no  common  engagement  must  be  allovired  to  I 
trench.  Those  periods  of  time,  which  ^r^  1 
Btated,  are  seldom  turned  to  their  proper  ui 
and  nothing  short  of  a  regular  plan  (wHich  in 
however  be  sometimes  made  to  give  way  \o  i 

*  It  would  be  a  noble  emi^oyinent,  and  we\t  tx^erhxi 
the  tenderness  of  their  sex,  if  ladie i:  were  to  c^^n  ^it\n^i 
Buperintendance  of  the  poor  aa  their  immecli^i^   «i 
They  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  for  from  tl^ei  r  «»  vx  i 
bits  of  life  they  are  more  intimately  acquaiate-<l  vx  ,  n 
meatic  wants  than  tlie  other  sex ;  and  in  oera.^i  rv  \ v&j 
ocs  of  aickneaa  and  BufTeringa  peculiar  to     a»%».m^ 
theyahould  be  expected  to  have  mure  aytvmp^t  i^,.. 
they  have  obviously  more  leisure.    There     b«    a  <  h 
religious  aociety,  diatinguiahed  by  aimpiiciay    r>f 
mannera,  and  language,  whose  poor  are  |H^«~Hm>sk. 
taken  care  of  than  any  other ;  and  one  rrtat»o  «^ 
that  they  are  immediately  under  tlw  <nat>eotA«i.. 
women. 
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foni8UziG88)iasiire8  the  conscientious  discharge 
•fanj  daty.  This  will  help  to  furnish  a  powerml 
remedy  for  that  selh&uaess,  whose  strong  holds 
(the  truth  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated)  it  is  the 
grand  business  of  Christian  education  perpe- 
tmllj  to  attack.  If  we  were  but  aware  how 
QDcn  better  it  makes  onrseWes  to  wish  to  see 
others  better  and  to  assist  in  making  them  so, 
Te  flhoold  find  that  the  good  done  would  be  of 
u  much  importance  by  the  habit  of  doing  good, 
vbicb  it  would  induce  in  our  own  minds,  as  by 
its  beneficial  efiects  on  the  objects  of  our  kind> 


In  what  relates  to  pecuniary  bounty,  it  will 
i«  requiring  of  young  persons  a  very  small  sa- 
uiHce,  if  you  teach  them  merely  to  give  that 
iDcney  to  the  poor  which  properly  belongs  not 
to  the  child  but  to  the  parent ;  this  sort  of  <3iarity 
commonly  subtracts  little  from  their  own  plea- 
rjres,  especially  when  what  they  have  bestowed 
ij  immediately  made  up  to  them  as  a  reward  for 
their  little  fit  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  this 
plan,  soon  kam  to  give,  not  only  for  praise  but 
fiff  profit.  The  sacrifice  of  an  orange  to  a  little 
galf  or  feather  to  a  great  one,  given  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  gratification,  would  be  abet- 
ter  lesson  of  charity  on  its  right  ground,  than  a 
aoosiderable  sum  of  money  to  l^  presently  re- 
pticed  by  the  parent  And  it  would  be  habU 
tcatiag  them  early  to  combine  two  ideas,  which 
(-'agbt  never  to  be  separated,  charity  and  self* 
^saial. 

As  an  antidote  to  selfishness,  as  well  as  to 
?ride  and  indolence,  they  should  also  very  early 
^  taoght  to  perform  all  the  little  offices  in  their 
power  ibr  themselves ;  they  should  be  accustom- 
ad  not  to  be  insolently  exercising  their  supposed 
prerogative  of  rank  and  wealth,  by  calling  for 
wrnnts  where  there  is  no  real  occasion ;  above 
all  they  should  bo  accustomed  to  consider  the 
fenpgtica*  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
■acred,  and  the  golden  rule  should  be  practicably 
tud  uniibrmly  enforced,  even  on  so  trifling  an 
QccistoQ  as  ringing  a  bell,  through  mere  wan- 
ta&neaa,  or  self-love,  or  pride. 

To  check   the  growth  of  inconsiderateness, 

vosag  ladies  should  early  be  taught  to  discharge 

their  little  debts  with  punctuality.    They  should 

^^  xnada   sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  obliging 

t'udes.pei^ld  to  call  oflen  for  the  money  due  to 

*'i^a ;  and  of  hindering  and  detaining  those 

vhcte   time  ia  the  source  of  their  subsistence, 

.lier  the  pretence  of  some  frivolous  engage- 

'xnl,  which  ought  to  be  made  to  bend  to  the 

"Tfnfart  and  advantage  of  others.    They  should 

'^isicie  3tioiisIy  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  exe- 

stion  or  their  orders ;  and  with  a  Christian  cir- 

Tmspection  be  careful  not  to  drive  work-peo- 

:4i,  by  needless  hurry,  into  losing  their  rest,  or 

-Tsakingr   the  Sabbath.    I  have  known  a  lady 

prt  her  govrn  to  a  mantua-raaker  on  the  Satur- 

'; J  nig^bt,  to  whom  she  would  not  for  the  world 

•sr  In  so  many  words,  *  Tou  must  work  through 

*  Isaifciftiofi  totheiDfltmetionoftheindmdualpoor, 
'A  :ke  saperiKrtendBDoe  ofetaarity  Khools,  ladien  mi|;ht 
k  Hz^y  vMcful  in  asriatiog  the  parochial  clergy  in  tho 
ttyfti'vn  of  tttfit  excellent  plan  for  the  instruction  of  the 
9tig3^<e9ted  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  in  his  last 
,  ^K^rfgc  to  his  ekxgy.  It  ia  with  pleasure  the 
-ir  ia  -fg^taled  to  add  tnat  the  acliema  has  actually 
al<^>ted  -wtrith  good  efl&ct  in  that  extenaii'e  diocaee. 


the  whole  of  Sunday,'  while  she  was  virtually 
compelling  her  to  do  so,  by  an  injunction  to 
bring  the  gown  home  finished  on  the  Monday 
morning,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure.  To  these 
hardships  numbers  are  continually  driven  by 
good  naturcd  but  inconsiderate  emplcyers.  As 
these  petty  exactions  of  inconsideration  furnish 
onl^  a  constant  aliment  to  selfishness,  let  not  a 
desire  to  counteract  them  be  considered  as  lead 
ing  to  too  minute  details ;  nothing  is  too  frivo- 
lous for  animadversion,  which  tends  to  fix  a  bad 
habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  dependant. 

Would  it  not  be  turning  those  political  doc- 
trines, which  are  now  so  warmly  agitating,  to 
a  truly  moral  account,  and  give  the  best  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  popular  declamations  on  the 
inequality  of  human  conditions,  were  the  rich 
carefully  to  instruct  their  children  to  soilen  that 
inevitable  ine(|uality  by  the  mildness  and  ten- 
derness  of  their  behaviour  to  their  inferiors  7 
This  dispensation  of  God,  which  excites  so  many 
sinful  murmurs,  would,  were  it  thus  practically 
improved,  tend  to  establish  the  glory  of  that 
Being  who  is  now  so  oflen  charged  with  injus- 
tice; for  God  himself  is  covertly  attacked  in 
many  of  the  invectives  against  laws,  govern- 
nients,  and  the  supposed  arbitrary  and  imjust 
disproportion  of  ranks  and  riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  imprc^ved, 
would,  at  once  call  into  exercise  tlie  generosity, 
kindness,  and  forbearance  of  the  superior ;  and 
the  patience,  resignation,  and  gratitude  of  the 
infer^r ;  and  thus,  while  we  were  vindicating 
the  way8  of  Providence,  we  should  be  accom- 
plishing his  plan^  by  bringing  into  action  those 
virtues  of  both  classes,  which  would  have  little 
exercise  had  there  been  no  inequality  in  station 
and  fortune.  Those  more  exalted  persons  who 
arc  so  zealously  contending  for  the  privileges  of 
rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  duties  and  considerate  virtues  which 
the  possession  of  rank  and  power  imposes  on 
themselves ;  duties  and  virtues  which  should  ever 
be  inseparable  from  those  privileges.  As  the 
inferior  classos  have  little  real  right  to  complain 
of  laws  in  this  respect,  let  the  great  be  watchful 
to  give  them  as  little  cause  to  complain  of  mun- 
ners.  In  order  to  this,  let  them  carefully  train 
up  their  children  to  supply  by  individual  kind- 
ness those  cases  of  hardship  which  laws  cannot 
reach ;  let  them  obviate,  by  an  active  and  well- 
directed  compassion,  those  imperfections  of 
which  the  best  constructed  human  institutions 
must  unavoidably  partake ;  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  private  bounty,  early  inculcated,  soflen  those 
distreases  which  can  never  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  even  the  best  ffovemment  Let  them 
teach  their  ofiTspring,  that  the  charity  of  the 
rich  should  ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public  pro- 
vision in  those  numberless  instances  to  which 
the  most  equal  laws  cannot  apply.  By  such 
means  every  lesson  of  politics  may  be  convert* 
ed  into  a  lesson  of  piety ;  and  a  spirit  of  con 
descending  love  might  win  over  some  whom  a 
spirit  of  invective  will  only  inflame. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligence  into  which 
even  religiously  disposed  parents  and  teachers 
are  apt  to  fall,  one  is,  that  they  are  not  sufA- 
ciently  attentive  in  finding  interesting  empby 
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ment  for  the  Sunday.  They  do  not  niAke  a 
scruple  of  sometimes  allowing  their  children  to 
fill  up  the  intervals  of  public  worship  with 
their  ordinary  employments  and  common  schoA] 
exercises.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
training  their,  offspring  to  an  early  and  a  sys- 
tematic profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  this  cus- 
tcm ;  for  to  children,  their  tasks  are  their  busi- 
ness ;  to  them  a  French  or  Latin  exercise  is  as 
serious  an  occupation  a9  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  to  a  man ;  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  think  the  one  right  note,  they  will  not  be 
brought  hereafter  to  think  that  the  other  is 
wronff :  lor  the  opinions  and  practices  fixed  at 
this  important  season  are  not  easily  altered: 
and  an  early  habit  becomes  rooted  into  an  in- 
veterate prejudice.  By  this  oversight  even  the 
friends  of  religion  may  be  contributing  even- 
tually to  that  abolition  of  the  Lord's  day,  so 
devoutly  wished  and  so  indefatigably  laboured 
aflcr  by  its  enemies,  as  the  desired  preliminary 
to  the  destruction  of  whatever  is  most  dear  to 
christians.  What  obstruction  would  it  offer  to 
the  general  progress  of  youth,  if  all  their  Sunday 
exercises  (which,  with  reading,  composing, 
transcribing  and  getting  by  hear^  might  be  ex- 
tended to  an  entertaining  variety)  were  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  day  7 

Those  whose  own  spirits  and  vigour  of  mind 
are  exhausted  by  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
and  who  therefore  nrow  faint  and  languid  und^r 
the  continuance  or  serious  occupation,  are  not 
aware  how  different  the  case  is  with  lively  young 
people,  whose  spdng  of  action  has  not  been 
broken  by  habitual  indulgence.  They  are  not 
aware  that  a  firm  and  well  disciplined  intellect 
wants,  comparatively,  little  amusement  The 
mere  change  from  one  book  to  another,  is  a  re- 
lief almost  amounting  to  pleasure.  But  then 
the  variation  must  be  judiciously  made,  so  that 
to  novelty  must  be  superadded  comparative 
amusement;  that  is,  the  gradation  should  be 
made  from  the  more  to  the  less  serious  book. 
If  care  be  thus  taken  that  greater  exertion  of 
the  mental  powers  shall  not  be  required,  when, 
through  length  of  application,  there  is  less  ability 
or  disposition  to  exert  them  ;  such  a  well  order- 
ed distinction,  will  produce  on  the  mind  nearly 
the  same  effect  as  a  new  employment 

It  is  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such  rigor- 
ous study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they  should 
be  taught  to  love  into  a  day  of  burdens  and  hard- 
ships, or  to  abridge  them  of  such  innocent  en- 
joyments as  are  compatable  with  a  season  of 
holy  rest  It  is  intended  merely  to  suggeet  that 
there  should  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments  and  studies ;  for  on 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before 
observed,  their  Aitnre  notions  and  principles  will 
in  a  good  degree  be  formed.  The  Gospel,  in 
rescuing  the  Lord's  day  from  the  rigorous  bond- 
age  of  the  Jewish  sabbath,  never  lessened  the 
obligation  to  keep  it  holv,  nor  meant  to  sanc- 
tion any  secular  occupation.*  Christianity  in 
lightening  its  austerities  has  not  defeated  the 
end  of  its  institution  ;  in  purifying  its  spirit,  it 
ims  not  abolished  its  object 

•  The  strongest  proof  of  thig  observation  is  the  e*it. 
,  fuel  of  the  flr»t  christians  who  had  their  instructions 
immedia*«|jr  from  the  Apostles. 


Though  the  author,  chiefly  writing  with 
view  to  domestic  instruction,  has  purposely 
avoided  entering  on  the  disputed  queetioa 
whether  a  school  or  home  education  be  best ;  a 
question  which  perhaps  must  generally  be  de- 
cided by  the  state  of  the  individual  home,  and 
the  state  of  the  individual  school ;  yet  she 
begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  which  pecu- 
liarly  belongs  to  a  school  education;  namely, 
the  general  nabit  of  converting  the  Sunday  into 
a  visiting  day,  by  way  of  gaining  time ;  as  if  the 
appropriate  instructions  of  the  Lord*s  day  were, 
the  cheapest  sacrifice  which  could  be  made  to 
pleasure.  Even  in  those  schools  in  which  re- 
ligion is  considered  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
instruction,  this  kind  of  instruction  u  ainiost  ex- 
clusively limited  to  Sundays:  bow  then  are 
prls  ever  to  make  any  progress  in  this  most 
important  article,  if  they  are  habituated  to  lose 
the  relifirtous  advantages  of  the  school,  Ibr  the 
sake  of  naving  more  dainties  fbr  dinner  abroad  7 
This  remark  cannot  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the 
vbits  which  children  make  to  religious  parents, 
and  indeed  it  only  applies  to  those  cases  where 
the  school  is  a  conscientious  school,  and  the 
visit  a  trifling  visit 

Among  other  subjects  which  engross  a  good 
share  of  worldly  conversation,  one  of  the  most 
attracting  is  beauty.    Many  ladies  have  cAeo 
a  random  way  of  talking  rapturously  on  the 
general  importance  and  the  faBcinating>  power 
of  beauty,  who  are  yet  pradent  enough  to   be 
very  unwilling  to  let  their  own  daughters  find 
out  they  are  handsome.    Perhaps  the  contrary 
course  might  be  safer.    If  the  little  listener 
were  not  constantly  hearing  that  beauty  is  the 
best  gift,  she  would  not  be  so  vain  from  fancy- 
ing herself  to  be  tlie  best  gifted.    Be  less  soli 
citous,  therefore,  to  conceal  from  her  a  secret, 
which,  with  all  your  watchfhlness,  she  will  be 
sure  to  find  out,  without  your  telling ;  bat  rather 
seek  to  lower  the  general  value  of  beauty  in  her 
estimation.    Use  your  daughter  in  all  things  to  a 
different  standard  from  that  of  the  world.    It  is 
not  by  vulgar  people  and  servants  onl^  that  she 
will  be  told  of  her  being  pretty.  She  will  be  hear- 
ing  it  not  only  from  ^ay  ladies,  but  from  grare 
men ;  she  will  be  hearing  it  from  the  whole  world 
around  her.    l^e  antidote  to  the  present  dang«r 
is  not  now  to  be  searched  fbr ;  it  must  be  already 
operating;  it  must  have  been  provided  for  in  th« 
foundation  laid  in  the  general  principle  she  ha^ 
been  imbibing  before  this  particnlar  temptation 
of  beauty  came  in  question.    And  this  general 
principle  is  an  habitual  indifference  to  flatter  y^ 
She  must  have  learnt  not  to  be  intoxicated   bj 
the  praise  of  the  world.    She  most  have   learnl 
to  estimate  things  by  their  intrinsic    wort}^ 
rather  than  by  the  world's  estimation.      Spea] 
to  her  with  particular  kindness  and  eommend^ 
tion  of  plain  but  amiable  girls;  mention    vrid 
compassion  such  as  are  handsome  but   Ul.edii 
cated ;  speak  casually  of  some  who  w<ere  oncj 
thought  pretty,  but  have  ceased  to  be    ^ock) 
make  use  of  the  arguments  arising  Trom    t| 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  beauty,  «s    strotj 
additional  reasons  for  making  that  ^i^HicU 
little  valuable  in  itself^  still  less  valuable.       j^, 
is  a  new  idea  which  Is  always  dangercm*^*  ^ 
may  thus  break  the  force  of  this  dang^ex*    bv" 
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lowing'  ber  an  earlj  introduction  to  thfs  inevi- 
table knowledge,  which  would  become  more  in- 
teresting, and  of  coarse  more  perilous  by  every 
additional  year ;  and  if  you  can  guard  against 
that  fatal  and  almo^  universal  error  of  letting 
her  see  that  she  is  more  loved  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  ber  fkmiliarity  with  the  idea  may  be 
less  dangerous  than  its  novelty  aflerwarda  would 
prove* 

But  the  great  and  constant  peril  to  which 
young  persons  in  the  higher  walkA  of  life  are 
exposed,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spirit  of  ge- 
aeral  conversation.    Even  the  children  of  better 
families,  who  are  well-instructed  when  at  their 
stadies,  are  yet  at  other  times  continually  be- 
holding  the  world  set  up  in  the  jiighest  and 
most  advantageous  point  of  view.    Seeing  the 
vcrld  !  knowing  the  world  !  standing  well  with 
Ihc  world !  making  a  figure  in  the  world !  is 
spoken  of  as  including  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
ftanoB  of  human  advantages.    They  hear  their 
educatkm  almost  exclusively  alluded  to  with  re- 
ferenoe  to  thejigure  it  will  enable  them  to  m&e 
in  the  world.  In  almost  all  companies  they  hear 
iJ]  that  the  world  admires  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration;   rank   flattered,  fame  coveted,    power 
nn^t,  beauty  idolized,  money  considered  as 
tike  one  thing  needful,  and  as  the  atoning  sub- 
iti:ate  for  the  want  of  all  other  things ;  profit 
held  up  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  worldly  es- 
timation as  the  just  and  highest  prize  of  lauda- 
ble ambition ;  and  afler  the  very  spirit  of  the 
«rorld  has  been  thus  habitually  infused  into  them 
dl  the  week,  one  cannot  expect  much   efiTect 
!hi>n  tfaoir  being  coldly  and  customarily  told 
sow  and  then  on  Sundays,  that  they  must  not 
*  ]ove  the  world, '  nor  the  things  of  the  world.' 
To  t£U  them  once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a  sin 
t3  gratify  an  appetite  which  you  have  been 
%hettin^  and  stimulating  the  precediujP  six,  is 
lo  require  from  them  a  power  of  self-control, 
w^izh  oar  knowledge  of  ttie  impetuosity  of  the 
pusions,  especially  in  early  age,  should  have 
tan^bl  OS  is  impossible. 

Trjis  is  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
cfoal   misapplication  of  the  phrase,  '  knowing 
the  world  ;*  which  term  is  commonly  applied,  in 
the  way  of  panegyric,  to  keen,  designing,  sel- 
fisb^  ambitioas  men,  who  study  mankind  m  or- 
der u>  turn  them  to  their  own  account    But  in 
'he  true  sense  of  the  expression,  the  sense  which 
-ibrutian  parents  would  wish  to  impress  on  their 
•*k:!drefa,  to  know  the  world  is  to  know  its  emp- 
*:   .<s  itm  vanity,  its  futility,  and  its  wickedness. 
7.'  '.DOTT  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  on  our  guard 
:^a:i«jt  it,  to  labour  to  live  above  it ;  and  in  this 
T-  IV  an  <|/b«eiire  Christian  in  a  village  may  be 
aii  to    hx^ow  the  world  better  than  a  hoary 
SHirtier  or  wily  politician.    For  how  can  they 
i^  «ud  to  ienaw  it  who  go  on  to  love  it,  to  be  led 
^T'Ure  hy  Its  allurements,  to  give  their  soul  in 
'^'■J-i%ng9  ^^  i^  lying  promises? 
Bat  vrhi&9  00  false  an  estimate  is  oflen  made 
:  U4liiOfiAM«  society  of  the  real  value  of  things ; 
ittt   !«,  srfail^  Christianity  does  not  furnish  the 
i^^i^rd^  axB^  nnman  opinion  does ;  while  the 
m-'iajying  ovr  desire*  is  considered  as  a  symp- 
-3  of  eU92^f  ^^  though  to  subdue  those  desires 
««^^  2T&si<i  oriterion  of  religion ;  while  mode- 
^j^  ^  beix^l^  as  indicating  a  poorness  of  spi- 


rit, though '  to  that  very  poverty  of  spirit  the 
highest  promise  of  the  gospel  is  assigned ;  while 
worldly  wisdom  is  sedmously  enjoined  by  world 
ly  friends,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion 
'  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with 
God  ;*  while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be  anxiously 
sought  in  opposition  to  that  assurance,  that  *  the 
fear  of  man  worketh  a  snare ;'  while  they  are 
taught  all  the  week,  that  *  the  friendship  of  the 
world*  is  the  wisest  pursuit ;  and  on  Sundays 
that  *  it  is  enmity  with  God ;'  while  these  things 
are  so  (and  that  they  are  so  in  a  good  degree 
who  will  undertake  to  deny  7)  may  we  not  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  a  Christian  education,iliough 
it  be  not  an  impossible,  is  yet  a  very  difficult 
work? 


CHAP.  VI. 

ON  THE  EARLY  rORMINQ  fSt  HABTTB. 

On  the  tiece$tity  of  forming  the  Judgment  to  di- 
rect those  Habits. 

It  can  never  be  too  oflen  repeated,  that  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the  forming 
of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of  having  recur 
red  too  oflen,  though  hitherto  only  incidentally, 
to  this  topic.  It  is,  however,  a  topic  of  such  im- 
portance, that  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  it 
somewhat  more  in  detail ;  as  the  early  forming 
of  right  habits  on  sound  principles  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  forming  of  any  one  good  habit  seems  to 
be  effected  rather  by  avoiding  the  opposite  bad 
habit,  and  resisting  every  temptation  to  the  op- 
posite vice,  than  by  the  mere  occasional  prac- 
tice of  the  virtue  required. — Humility^  for  in- 
stance, is  less  an  act  than  a  disposition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  performance 
of  some  detached  humble  deed,  as  an  incessant 
watchfulness  against  every  propensity  to  pride. 
Sobriety,  is  not  a  prominent  ostensible  thing ;  it 
evidently  consists  in  a  series  of  negations,  and 
not  of  actions.  It  is  a  conscientious  habit  of 
resisting  every  incentive  to  intemperance. — 
Meekness  is  best  attained  and  exemplified  by 
guarding  against  every  tendency  to  anger,  im- 
patience  and  resentment  A  habit  of  attention 
and  application  is  formed  by  early  and  constant 
vigilance  against  a  trifling  spirit  and  a  wander- 
ing mind.  A  habit  of  industry,  by  watching 
against  the  blandishments  of  pleasure,  the  waste 
of  small  portions  of  time,  and  the  enchroach- 
ment  of  small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
working  any  or  all  of  these  habits  into  ihe  minds 
of  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  conside* 
what  a  variety  of  uses  each  of  them  involves. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  It  would  seem  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  no  very  great  importance  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  self-denial  in  respect  either  to  the  ele 
gancies  of  decoration,  or  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  or  to  the  eommon  routine  of  pleasure; 
that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  an  indifference 
to  luxuries  harmless  in  themselves;  and  no 
need  of  daily  moderation  in  those  persons  who 
are  possessed  of  affluence,  and  to  whom  there 
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fore,  au  the  expense  is  no  ubject,  so  the  forbear- 
mcc  is  thou£fht  of  no  importance.  Those  acts 
of  self-denial,  I  admit,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  appear  to  be  of  no  great  value,  yet 
they  assume  high  importance,  if  you  consider 
what  it  is  to  have,  as  it  were,  dried  up  the  spring 
of  only  one  importunate  passion ;  if  you  reflect 
aAer  any  one  such  conquest  is  obtained,  how 
easily,  comparatively  speaking,  it  Is  followed  up 
1^  others. 

How  much  future  virtue  and  self-government, 
in  more  important  things,  may  a  mother  there- 
fore  be  securing  to  that  child,  who  should  al- 
ways remain  in  as  high  a  situation  as  she  is  in 
when  the  first  foundations  of  this  quality  are 
laying ;  but  should  any  reverse  of  fortune  take 
place  in  the  daughter,  how  much  integrity  and 
independence  of  mind  also  may  be  prepared  for 
her,  by  the  early  excision  of  superfluous  desires. 
She,  who  has  been  trained  to  subdue  these  pro- 
pensities, will,  in  all  probability  be  preserved 
from  running  into  worthless  company,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  splendor  which  may  be  at- 
tacked,  to  it  She  will  be  rescued  from  the  temp- 
tation to  do  wrong  things  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ments from  which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  flattering  thoee 
whom  she  despises ;  because  her  moderate  mind 
and  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit  indul- 
gences which  could  only  bo  procured  by  mean 
compliances.  For  she  will  have  been  habituated 
to  consider  the  character  as  the  leading  circum- 
stance of  attachment,  and  the  splendor  as  an 
accident,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it ; 
but  which,  when  it  does,  as  it  is  not  a  ground 
of  merit  in  the  possessor,  so  it  is  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  her  attachment  The  habit  of  self- 
control,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things  in- 
volves in  the  aggregate  less  loss  of  pleasure,  than 
will  be  experienced  by  disappointments  in  the 
mind  ever  yielding  itself  to  the  love  of  present 
indulgences,  whenever  those  indulgences  should 
be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

She  who  has  been  accustomed  to  have  an  early 
habit  of  restraint  exercised  over  all  her  appetites 
and  temper;  she  who  has  been  used  to  set 
pounds  to  her  desires  as  a  general  principle, 
will  have  learned  to  withstand  a  passion  for 
dress  and  personal  ornaments ;  and  the  woman 
who  has  conquered  this  propensi^  has  sur- 
mounted one  of  tlie  most  domineering  tempta- 
tions which  assail  the  sex.  While  this  seemingly 
little  circumstance,  if  neglected,  and  the  oppo- 
site habit  formed,  may  be  the  first  step  to  every 
successive  error,  and  every  consequent  distress. 
Those  women  who  are  ruined  by  seduction  in 
the  lower  classes,  and  those  who  are  made  mi- 
serable by  ambitious  marriages  in  the  higher, 
will  be  more  frequently  found  to  owe  their  mi- 
sery to  an  ungoverned  passion  for  dress  and 
show,  than  to  motives  more  apparently  bad.  An 
habitual  moderation  in  this  article,  growing  out 
of  a  pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not  arising 
from  the  affectation  of  a  singularity,  which  may 
have  more  pride  in  it,  than  others  feel  in  the  in- 
dulgence of  any  of  the  things  which  this  singu- 
larity renounces,  includes  many  valuable  ad- 
vantages. Modesty,  simplicity,  humility,  econo- 
my, prudence,  liberality,  charity,  are  almost  in- 
separably, and  not  very  remotely,   connected 


with  aff  habitual  victory  over  personal  vanity 
and  a  turn  to  personal  expense.  The  inferioi 
and  less  striking. virtues  are  the  smaller  pearls, 
which  serve  to  string  and  connect  the  great  ones. 

An  early  and  unremitting  zeal  in  forming  the 
mind  to  a  habit  of  attention  not  only  produces 
the  outward  expression  of  good  breeding,  as  one 
of  its  incidental  advantages,  but  involves,  or  ra- 
ther creates,  better  equalities  than  itself;  while 
vacancy  and  inattention  not  only  produce  vulgar 
manners,  but  are  usually  the  indication,  if  not 
of  an  ordinary,  jet  of  a  neglected  understanding. 
To  the  habitually  inattentive,  books  offer  little 
benefit;  company  affords  little  improvement; 
while  a  self-imposed  attention  sharpens  observa- 
tion, and  creates  a  spirit  of  inspection  and  in- 
quiry^ which  oficn  lifls  a  common  understand- 
ing to  a  degree  of  eminence  in  knowledge,  sa- 
gacity, and  usefulness,  which  indolent  or  negli- 
gent  ^nius  does  not  lUways  reach.    A  habit  of 
attention  exercises  intellect,  quickens  discern- 
ment, multiplies  ideas,  Enlarges  the  power  of 
conlbining  images  and  comparing  ciiaractorB, 
and  gives  a  faculty  of  picking  up  improvement 
from  circumstances  the  least  promising;  and 
gaining  instruction  from  those  slight  but  fre- 
quently recurring  occasions,  which  the  absent 
and  the  negligent  torn  to  no  acoount   Scarcely 
any  thing  or  person  is  so  unproductive  as  not 
to  yield  some  fruit  to  the  attentive  and  sedulous 
collector  of  ideas.    But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  person ;  she,  who 
early  imposes  on  herself  a  habit  of  strict  atten- 
tion to  whatever  she  is*  engaged  in,  begins  to 
wage  earlv  war  with  wandering  thoughts,  uae> 
less  reveries,  and  that  disqualifying  train  of 
busy,  but  unprofitable  imaginations,  by  which 
the  idle  are  occnpied,  and  the  absent  are  ab- 
sorbed.   She  who  keeps  her  intellectual  powers 
in  action,  studies  with  advantage,  herself^  her 
books,  and  the  world.    Whereas  they,  in  whose 
undisciplined  minds  vagrant  thoughts  have  been 
suffered  to  range  without  restriction  on  ordinary 
occasions,  will  find  they  cannot  easily  call  theio 
home,  when  wanted  to  assist  in  higher  duties. 
Thoughts,  which  are  indulged  in  habitual  w«.n. 
dering,  will  not  be  readily  restrained  in  the  so. 
lemnitics  of  public  worship  or  of  private  dcvo. 
tion. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  babits,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  the  habit  of  unremitting^ 
industry f  which  is  indeed  closely  connected  wiUi 
those  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention,  ca.n. 
not  be  too  early  or  too  sedulously  formed.     I^ot 
not  the  sprightly  and  the  brilliant  reject  indues 
try  as  a  plebian  quality,  as  a  quality  to  be  exer- 
cised only  by  those  who  have  their  bread  to  ea.rn« 
or  their  fortune  to  make.    But  let  them  respect 
it,  and  adopt  it  as  an  habit  to  whidi  manjr  ele^i 
vated  characters  have,  in  a  good  measure,  0'w«<i 
their  distinction.    The  masters  in  scienoo,  tHci 
leaders  in  literature,  legislators,  and  stale^a^os- 
even  apostles  and  reformers  would  not,  at  1*»^^ 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  have  enlightened,  ooi^ 
verted,  and  astoniwed  the  world,  Jiad  th^y  x^ 
been  eminent  possessors  of  this  sober  and  orton 
tentatious  quality.     It  is  the  quality  to  'vvliicfi 
the  immortal  Newton  modestly  ascri^  has  «wc-^ 
vast  attainments ;  who,  when  he  was  aslc^^l  l>  i 
what  means  he  had  been  enabled  to  nia^«  ^|;^^ 
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iQeccssfuI  progrress  which  struck  mankind  with 
vuder,  reflied,  that  it  was  not  so  much  /^ving 
to  an 7  superior  strength  of  genius,  as  to  an  habit 
of^tient  thinking,  laborious  attention,  and  close 
application.  We  must,  it  is  true,  make  some 
deductions  for  the  humility  of  the  speaker.  Yet 
it  is  not  overrating  its  vaJne,  to  assert  that  in' 
dostry  is  the  sturdy  and  hard  working  pioneer, 
wboby  persevering  labour  removes  obstructions, 
srereoroes  difficulties,  clears  intricacies,  and 
thus  facilitates  the  march,  and  aids  the  victories 
9f  genius. 

Ab  exact  habit  of  economy  is  of  the  same  fa- 
mily with  the  two  foregoing  qualities ;  and  like 
them  is  the  prolific  parent  of  a  numerous  off. 
tiring  of  virtues.  For  wailt  of  the  early  ijigrafl- 
in^  of  Ibis  practice  on  its  only  legitimate  stock 
>-«  sound  principle  of  integrity — may  we  not, 
b  too  many  instances  in  subsequent  life,  almost 
apply  to  the  fatal  effects  of  domestic  profuseness, 
vkit  Tacitus  observes  of  a  lavish  profligacy  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money — that  an  ez- 
chequer  which  is  exhausted  by  prodigality  will 
probably  be  replenisbed  by  crimes. 

Those  who  are  early  trained  to  scrupulous 
paactoality  io  the  division  of  time,  and  an  ez- 
ittness  to  the  hours  of  their  childish  business, 
vdlhave  learnt  how  much  the  economy  of  time 
ii  promoted  by  habits  of  punctuality,  when  they 
sHail  enter  on  tlie  more  important  lousiness  of 
life.  By  getting  one  employment  cleared  away, 
exactly  as  the  succeeding  employment  shall  have 
a  claim  to  be  despatched,  they  will  learn  two 
1*01^ :  that  one  business  must  not  trench  on 
IJe  time  which  belongs  td  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  oo  those  odd  quarters  of  an  hour, 
tad  etfn  mioutes  which  are  so  oi\en  lost  between 
■raccesaive  duties,  for  want  of  calculation,  punctu- 
afily  and  arrangement. 

A  habit  of  punetualUy  is  perhaps  qpe  of  the 
earlieft  which  the  youthful  mind  may  be  made 
eapable  of  receiving  ;  and  it  is  so  connected  with 
troth,  with  morals,  and  with  the  general  good 
Jpnrerooient  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  brought  into  exercise  on 
the  ttnalleat  occasions.  But  I  refrain  from  en- 
Ivging  oa  this  point  as  it  will  be  discussed  in 
uoO^r  part  of  this  work.* 

K  rsquires  perhaps  still  more  sedulity  to  lay 
Ariy  the  first  foundation  of  those  interior  habits 
^liich  aro  grounded  on  watchfulness  against 
nefa  &nlts  as  do  not  often  betray  themselves  by 
breaking  oat  into  open  excess-;  and  which  there 
*^>9id  thotefbre  be  less  discredit  in  judging.  It 
"book!  more  particularly  make  a  part  of  the  first 
cements  of  edocationf  to  try  to  infuse  into  the 
sued  that  particular  principle  which  stands  in 
^ypontion  to  those  evil  tempers,  to  which  the 
■dividual  pupil  is  more  imm^iately  addicted. 
Aa  it  cannot  be  followed  up  too  closely,  so  it  can 
^dJy  be  set  about  too  early.  May  we  not  bor- 
^^  in  important  illustration  of  this  truth  from 
Uie  ^buloos  hero  of  the  Grecian  story  1  He  who 
^  one  day  to  perform  exploits,  which  should 
•J  the  earth  with  his  renown,  began  b^  con- 
^^'Brln^  in  his  infancy ;  and  it  was  a  prelimina- 
7  <o  his  delivering  the  world  fVom  monsters  in 
^  riper  years,  that  ho  should  set  out  by  Strang* 
«^  the  aerpcots  in  his  cradle. 
_  ^  Bee  Cliapler  on  Dellaitions. 
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It  must  however  be  observed  that  diligent  care 
is  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with  the  gra- 
dual formation  of  these  and  other  useful  habits^ 
an  adequate  attention  be  employed  to  the  form- 
ing of  the  judgment;  to  the  framing  such  a 
sound  constitution  of  mind,  as  shall  supply  the 
power  of  directing  all  the  faculties  of  the  under- 
standing, and  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  to 
keep  their  proper  places  and*  due  bounds,  to  ob- 
serve their  just  proportions,  and  maintain  their 
right  station,  relation,  order,  and  dependence. 

For  instance,  while  the  voung  person's  mind 
is  trained  to  those  habits  of  attention  and  indus- 
try, which  we  have  oeen  recommending ;  great 
care  must  be  used  that  her  judgment  be  so  en- 
lightened  as  to  enable  her  to  form  sound  notions' 
with  regard  to  what  is  really  worthy  her  attenti » ? 
pursuit,  without  which  discriminating  power, 
application  would  only  be  actively  misemploy- 
ed ;  and  ardour  and  industry  would  but  serve 
to  lead  her  more  widely  from  the  right  road  of 
truth.  Without  a  correct  judgment  she  would 
be  wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous,  or 
ezhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievous.  With- 
out that  ardour  and  activity  we  have  been  re- 
commending she  might  only  be  *  weaving  spi- 
ders*  webs  ;*  with  it,  if  destitute  of  judgment, 
she  would  be  *  hatching  cockatrices'  eggs.* 

Again  if  the  judgment  be  not  well  informed 
as  to  the  n^^^^e  and  true  ends  of  temperance, 
the  ill-instructed  mind  might  be  led  into^a  su- 
perstitious reliance  on  the  merits  of  self-denial ; 
and  Testing  in  the  letter  of  a  few  outward  ob- 
servances, without  any  consideration  of  the  spirit 
of  this  christian  virtue,  might  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  abttinenee  from: 

*  meat  and  drink,'  and  not '  peace,  and  righteous.- 
ness,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost' 

The  same  well  ordered  judgment  will  also  be* 
required  in  superintending  and  regulating  the- 
habit  of  economy ;  for  eztravagance  being  rather 
a  relative  than  a  positive  term,  the  true  art  of 
regulating  ezpense,  is  not  to  proportion  it  to  the* 
fashion,  or  to  the  opinion  or  practice  of  others, 
but  to  our  own  station  and  to  our  own  circum- 
stances. Aristippus  being  accused  of  extrava- 
gance by  one  who  was  not  rich,  because  he  had 
given  siz  crowns  for  a  small  fish,  said  to  him, 

*  Why  what  would  you  have  given  ?* — *  Twelve 
pence,'  answered  the  other.  *Then,'  replied* 
Aristippus,  'our  economy  is  equal;  for  siz 
crowns  are  no  more  to  me  than  twelve  pence 
are  to  you.' 

It  b  the  more  important  to  enlighten  the  judg- 
ment in  this  point,  because  so  predominant  is- 
the  ccmtrol  of  custom  and  fashion,  that  men  cf 
unfized  principle  are  driven  to  borrow  other . 
peoples'  judgment  of  them,  before  they  can  ven^ 
ture  to  determine  whether  they  themselves  are 
rich  or  happy.  These  Vain  slaves  to  humai^ 
opinion  do  not  so  oflen  say.  How  ought  I  to  act? 
or,  What  ought  I  to  spend  7  as.  What  does  the 
world  thiiJc  I  ought  to  do?  What  do  others  think 
I  ought  to  spend  7 

There  is  also  a  perpetual  call  for  the  interfe- 
renoo  of  the  judgment  in  settling  the  true  no 
tion  of  what  meekness  is,  before  we  can  adopt 
the  practice  without  falling  into  error.  Wc  must 
apprize  those  on  whose  minds  we  are  inculca- 
ting this  amiable  virtue,  of  the  broad  line  of  die- 
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its  ilUfounded  pretensions  to  elegance  7  till  this 
rapid  revolution  of  the  manners  of  the  middle 
class  has  so  far  altered  the  character  of  the  age, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  rendering  obsolete  3ie 
heretofore  common  sayinpr,  *that  most  worth 
and  virtue  are  to  be  found  m  the  middle  station.' 
For  I  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that  in  general, 
as  far  as  my  little  observation  has  extended, 
this  class  of  females,  in  what  relates  both  to 
religious  knowledge  and  to  practical  industry, 
fi&lls  short  both  of  the  very  high  and  the  very 
low.    Their  new  course  of  education,  and  the 
indolent  habits  of  life  and  elegance  of  dress 
connected  with  it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  their  own  very  important  con- 
dition ;  while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  se- 
cond-hand opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a 
few  of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great    This  is  done  apparently  with  one 
or  other  of  these  views ;  either  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  fail,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  teachers  of  others :  hence  the 
abundant  multiplication  of  superficial  wives, 
and  of  incompetent  and  illiterate  governesses. 
The  use  of  the  pencil,  the  performance  of  ex- 
quisite but  unnecessary  works,  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  of  music,  require  (with 
some  exceptions  which  should  always  be  made 
in  favour  of  ^reat  natural  genius)  a  degree 
of  leisure  which    belongs   exclusively  to  af- 
fluence.*   One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  what  the  terms  which 
express  the  articles  of  our  dress  and  our  table 
are  called  in  French  or  Italian;  nor  that  we 
may  think  over  a  few  ordinary  phrases  in 
English,  and  then  translate  them,  without  one 
foreign  idiom;  for  he  who  cannot  think  in  a 
language  cannot  be  said  to  understand  it :  but 
the  ^reat  use  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language 
is,  either  that  it  enables  us  occasionally  to  con- 
verse with  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any 
other,  or  that  it  is  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.    Now  those  hum- 
bler females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  re- 
quired  for  domestic  offices,  are  little  Ukely  to  fall 
in  the  way  of  fbreiffners ;  and  so  far  from  enjoy- 
ing opportunities  Utr  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
literature,  they  have  seldom  time  to  possess 
themselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  books  of  their  own  country  so  abun- 
dantly furnish;  and  the  acquisition  of  whieh 
would  be  so  much  more  useful  and  honourable 
than  the  paltry  accessions  they  make  by  ham- 
mering out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  imperfectly  understand,  and 
of  wbioh  they  are  never  likely  to  make  any  use. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  reflection,  how  eagerly 
this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is  seized 
on  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate  as  in  the 
case  pf  other  absurd  fashions ;  the  rich  and  great 
being  seldom  brought  to  renounce  any  mode  of 
custom,  from  the  mere  consideration  that  it  is 
preposterous,  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  while  they  are 
fHghtened  into  its  immediate  relinquishment, 
from  the  pressing  consideration  that  the  vulgar 
■re  beginning  to  adopt  it 

*  Thom  amonff  the  class  ia  question,  whose  own 
good  sense  leads  tncm  to  avoid  ihcw  mistaken  pursuits, 
eannot  be  oflfended  at  a  reproof  which  does  not  belonir 
totbem.  '^ 


Bat  to  return  to  that  more  elevated,  and  on  si» 
count  of  their  more  extended  influence  only« 
that  more  important  class  of  females,  to  whose 
use  this  little  book  is  more  immediately  dedicmU 
ed.    Some  popular  autlicHrB,  on  the  subject  of 
female  instruction,  bad  for  a  time  established  a 
fantastic  code  of  artificial  manners.    They  bad 
refined  elegance  into  insipidity,  frittered  down 
delicacy  into  frivolousness,  and  reduced  manner 
into  nUnauderU.    *But  to  lisp,  and  to  amble, 
and  to  nick-name  6od*s  creatures,*  has  nothing* 
to  do  with  true  gentlenses  of  mind  ;  and  to  be 
silly  makes  no  necessary  part  of  soflness.    An- 
other  class  of  contemporary  authors  tnmed  all 
the  force  of  their  talents  to  excite  emoCtoiu,  to 
inspire  Bentiment,  and  to  reduce  all  mental  and 
moral  excellence  into  sympathy  and  fetMng. 
These  softer  qualities  were  elevated  at  the  ez« 
pense  of  principle ;  and  young  women  were  in- 
cessantly hearing  unqualified  sensibility  extolled 
as  the  perfection  of  their  nature ;  till  those  wbo 
really  possessed  this  amiable  quality,  instead  ij^ 
directing,  and  chastising,  and  restraining  il» 
were  in  danger  <^  fostering  it  to  their  hurt,  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  deriving  their 
excellence  from  its  excess ;  while  those  less  in- 
teresting damsels,  who  happened  not  to  find  any 
of  this  amiable  sensibility  in  their  kfOJt*^  bat 
thought  it  creditable  to  have  it  somewhere, 
fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  nerve$;  and  here  in- 
deed it  was  easily  found  or  feigned ;  till  a  false  and 
excessive  display  of  feeling  became  so  predomi- 
nant,  as  to  bring  in  question  the  actual  existence 
of  that  true  tenderness,  without  which,  though  a 
woman  may  be  worthy,  she  can  never  be  amiable. 
Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sudden  and  rapid 
turns,  instantaneously  struck  out  both  real  sen 
sibility  and  the  aflfectation  of  it  from  the  stand- 
ing list  of  female  perfections ;  and,  by  a  quick 
touch  ofher  magic  wand,  shifted  the  scene,  and 
at  once  produced  the  bold  and  independent 
beauty,  the  intrepid  female,  the  hoyden,  the 
huntress,  and  the  archer ;  the  swinging  arms, 
the  confident  address,  the  regimentd,  and  the 
fbur-in-hand.    Such    self-complacent   her6ine8 
made  us  ready  to  regret  their  softer  predecessors, 
who  had  aimed  only  at  fleanng  the  other  sex, 
while  these  aspiring  fair  ones  struggled  for  the 
bolder  renown  of  riwUling  them :  the  project 
failed ;  for,  whereas  the  former  had  sued  for  ad- 
miration, the  latter  challenged,  seised,  compelled 
it ;  bat  the  men,  as  was  natural,  continued  to 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  the  sturdy 
competitor. 

It  would  be  well  if  we,  who  have  the  advan- 
tage  of  contemplating  the  errors  of  the  twci  ex- 
tremes,  were  to  seek  for  truth  where  she  is 
commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  plain  and  obvious 
middle  path,  equally  remote  from  each  excess ; 
and  while  we  bear  m  mind  that  helplessness  is 
not  delicacy,  let  us  also  remember  that  mascu- 
line manners  do  not  necessarily  include  strength 
of  character,  nor  vigour  of  intellect  Should  we 
not  reflect  also,  that  we  are  neither  to  train  up 
Amazons  nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  is  our  bust, 
ness  to  form  Christians  ?  that  we  have  to  edu- 
cate not  only  rational,  but  accountable  beings  T 
and,  remembering  this,  should  we  not  be  soli- 
citons  to  let  our  daughters  learn  of  the  well- 
taught,  and  associate  with  the  well-bred  7  In 
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b^H  oiHtiBaey  is  the  leading  vice,  undo;  skilfii] 
unagwiient  oflen  turn  out  steady  and  8terliii|r 
cfauaeten ;  while  from  softer  day  a  firm  and 
nguRNU  virtue  is  but  seldom  prodaced.  Perti- 
■aeity  is  oAen  principle,  which  wants  nothing 
b«i  lo  be  led  to  its  true  object ;  while  the  uni- 
finalj  yieldiii|r,  and  universally  accommodating 
^wit,  is  not  seldom  the  result  of  a  feeble  tone 
dToMiralB,  of  a  temper  eager  for  praise  and  act- 
ii^  fir  reward. 

Bat  these  revolutions  in  character  cannot  be 
sSxted  bj  a  mere  education.  Plutarch  had  ob. 
serred  thai  the  medical  science  would  never  be 
koQght  to  perfection  till  poisons  should  be  oon- 
isfled  into  physic  What  our  late  improvers  in 
nttnral  science  have  done  in  the  medical  world, 
by  converting  the  most  deadly  in^edients  into 
iastraments  of  life  and  health,  Christianity  with 
a  sort  of  divine  alchymy  has  effected  in  the  no- 
nl  world,  by  that  transmutation  which  makes 
tinse  passions  which  have  been  working  fbr  sin 
feeome  active  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
violent  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
'szesedingly  mad*  against  the  saints  of  God, 
^  God  see  fit  to  convert  into  that  burning  zeal 
which  enabled  Paul  the  apostle  to  labour  so  un- 
ismittingly  fbr  the  conversion  of  the  gentile 
vodd.  Christianitv  indeed  does  not  so  much 
give  OS  new  affections  or  faculties,  as  give  a 
arv  diiection  to  those  we  already  have.  She 
chuges  that  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death  into  *  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
aaee.*  She  changes  our  anger  against  the  per- 
SDos  we  dislike  into  hatred  o€  their  sins.  *  The 
fiar  of  man  which  worketh  a  snare,'  she  trans- 
mates  into  *  that  fear  of  God  which  worketh 
silvitioa.'  That  religion  does  not  extinguish 
the  pswriops,  but  only  alters  their  object,  the 
aniTBated  expressions  of  the  fbrvid  apostle  con- 
firoi — ^*Tea,  what /eat/vinett;  yea,  what  dear- 
■ay^sffenrtelees;  yea,  What  indt^otton;  yea, 
what  fear;  yea,  what  vehement  denre;  yea, 
what  geal ;  yea,  what  reeenge.* 

ThoB,  by  some  of  the  most  troablesome  pas- 
sioBSof  our  natore  being  converted  by  thebless- 
i»^  ot  God  cm  a  religious  education  to  the  side 
of  virtue,  a  double  purpose  is  effected.   Because 
it  is  the  character  of  the  passions  never  to  ob- 
serve SI  neutrality.  If  they  are  no  longer  rebels, 
they  become  auxiliaries ;  and  the  accession  of 
strength  is  doubled,  because  a  fo0  subdued  is  an 
ally  obtained.    For  it  is  the  effect  of  religion  on 
L^  pnseions,  that  when  she  stezes  the  enemy's 
garrisaii,  she  does  not  content  herself  vnth  de- 
kiting  its  fiiture  mischiefs^  she  does  not  destroy 
^  WForks,  she  does  not  bum  the  arsenal  and 
■pike  the  cannon ;  but  the  artillery  she  seizes, 
me  taiTBe  to  her  own  use ;  she  attacks  in  her 
Cora,  asid  phnts  its  whole  force  against  an  ene- 
■y  from  whom  ^le  has  taken  it 

Bat  vsrhile  I  would  deprecate  harshness,  I 
weald  oaiaroe  discipline ;  and  that  not  merely 
SB  the  gramkd  of  religion,  bat  of  happiness  also. 
One  remmon,  not  seldom  brought  forward  by  ten- 
dcr  bai  niBStaken  mothers  as  an  apology  for  an 
fBhoandesi  indulgence,  especially  to  weakly 
Ikiidren*  i^  that  they  probably  will  not  live  to 
tajgj  the  iworld  when  grown  up,  and  that  there- 
lire  they  would  not  abridge  the  little  pleasure 
•90oriDtUaBS,vii.  L 


they  may  enjoy  at  the  present,  lest  they  sho  Jd 
be  taken  out  of  the  world  without  having  tasted 
any  of  its  delights.  But  a  slight  degree  of 
observation  would  prove  that  this  is  an  error  in 
judgment  as  well  as  in  principle.  For  omitting 
any  considerations  respectioff  their  future  wel- 
fare,  and  entering  only  into  their  immediate  in* 
terests ;  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  children 
who  know  no  control,  whose  faults  encounter 
no  contradiction,  and  whose  humours  experience 
constant  indulgence,  grow  more  irritable  and 
capricious,  invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all 
relish  for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  they 
may  reckon  upon ;  and  become  perhaps  more 
miserable  than  even  those  unfortunate  children 
who  labour  under  the  more  obvious  and  more 
commiserated  misfortune  of  suffering  under  the 
tyranny  of  unkind  parents. 

An  early  habitual  restraint  is  peculiarly  im 
portant  to  the  future  character  and  happiness  of 
women.  A  judicious,  unrelaxing,  but  steady 
and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers  and  passions 
can  alone  insure  their  peace  and  establish  their 
principles.  It  is  a  habit  which  cannot  b^adopted 
too  soon,  nor  persisted  in  too  pertinaciously. 
They  should  when  very  young  be  inured  to 
contradiction.  Instead  of  hearing  their  hon 
nwtt  treasured  up  and  repeated  till  the  guests 
are  tired,  and  till  the  children  begin  to  think  it 
dull,  when  they  themselves  are  not  the  little  he. 
roines  of  the  theme,  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  receive  but  moderate  praise  for  their  vivacity 
or  their  wit,  though  they  should  receive  just 
commendation  fi>r  such  qualities  as  have  more 
worth  than  splendour. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  nnfatigued 
perseverance,  industry,  regularitv,  and  economy 
of  time,  as  these  are  the  dispositions  I  would  la- 
bour to  excite,  so  these  are  the  qualities  I  would 
warmly  commend.  So  far  from  admiring  ge. 
niuB,  or  extolling  its  prompt  effusions,- 1  would 
rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  certain  de« 
pree,  is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor :  that 
it  is  the  vanity  of  over-valuing  herself  for  sup. 
posed  original  powers,  and  slackening  exertion 
in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  often  leave 
the  lively  ignorant,  and  the  witty  superficial.—* 
A  girl  wno  overhears  her  mother  tell  the  com. 
pany  that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick,  that 
she  never  thinks  of  applying  to  her  task  till  a 
few  minutes  before  she  is  to  be  called  to  repeat 
it,  will  acquire  such  a  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities,  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  conceit 
as  she  is  falling  short  in  knowledge.  Whereas, 
if.  she  were  made  to  suspect  that  her  want  of 
application  rather  indicated  a  deficiency  than  a 
superiority  in  her  understanding,  she  would  be- 
come industrious  in  proportion  as  she  became 
modest ;  and  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the 
humble  to  the  talents  of^the  ingenious,  she 
might  really  attain  a  degree  of  excellence,  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts,  too  lazy,  because  too 
proud  to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

Girls  should  be  led  to  distrust  their  own  judg 
ment ;  they  should  learn  not  to  murmur  at  expos* 
tulation ;  they  should  be  accustomed  to  expect 
and  to  endure  oppoeition.  It  is  a  lesson  with 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  furnish  them ; 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  fbr  hav. 
ing  learnt  it  the  sooner.    I*  is  of  the  last  im- 
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portance  to  their  happiness,  even  in  this  life, 
that  they  should  early  acquire  a  submissive  tem- 
per and  a  forbearinjf  spirit  They  must  endure 
to  be  thought  wrong  sometimes,  when  they  can- 
not but  feel  they  are  right  And  while  they 
should  be  anxiously  aspiring  to  do  well,  they 
must  not  expect  always  to  obtain  the  praise  of 
having  done  so.  But  while  a  gentle  demeanour 
is  inculcated,  let  them  not  be  instructed  to  prac- 
tise gentleness  merely  on  the  low  ground  of  its 
being  decorous,  and  feminine,  and  pleasing,  and 
calculated  to  attract  bumaW  favour:  but  let 
them  be  carefully  taught  to  cultivate  it  on  the 
high  principle  of  obedience  to  Christ ;  on  the 
practical  ground  of  labouring  af\er  conformity 
to  Him,  who,  when  he  proposed  himself  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  imitation,  did  not  say,  learn 
of  me,  for  I  am  great,  or  wise,  or  mighty,  but 

*  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  :'  and 
who  graciously  promised  that  the  reward  should 
accompany  the  practice,  by  encouragingly  add- 
ing, *  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.*  Do 
not  teach  them  humility  on  the  ordinary  ground 
that  vanity  is  unamiabtet  and  that  no  one  will 
hve  them  if  they  are  proud;  for  that  will  only 
go  to  correct  the  exterior,  and  make  them  soft 
and  smiling  hypocrites.    But  inform  them,  that 

*  God  resisteth  the  proud,'  while  *  them  that  are 
meek  he  shall  guide  in  judgment,  and  such  as 
are  gentle,  them  shall  he  teach  his  way.*  In 
these  as  in  all  other  cases,  an  habitual  attention 
to  the  mo/toes  should  be  carefully  substituted  in 
their  young  hearts,  in  the  place  of  too  much 
anxiety  about  ihb  eveiU  of  actions.  Principles, 
aims,  and  intentions  should  be  invariably  insist- 
ed on,  as  the  onl  v  true  ground  of  right  practice, 
and  thev  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
too  much  solicitude  for  that  human  praise  which 
attaches  to  appearances  as  much  as  to  realities, 
to  success  more  than  to  desert 

Let  me  repeat,  without  incurring  the  censure 
of  tautology,  that  it  will  be  of  vast  importance 
not  to  let  slip  the  earliest  occasions  of  working 
rentle  manners  into  an  habit  on  their  only  true 
foundation,  Christian  meekness.  For  this  pur- 
pose  I  would  again  urge  ^our  calling  in  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Redeemer  in  aid  of  his  precepts. 
Endeavour  to  make  your  pupil  feel  that  all  the 
wonders  exhibited  in  his  life  do  not  so  over- 
whelm the  awakened  heart  with  rapture,  love, 
and  astonishment,  as  the  perpetual  instances  of 
his  humility  and  meekness,  with  which  the  Gros- 
pel  abounds.  Stupendous  miracles,  exercises  of 
infinite  power  prompted  by  infinite  niercy,  are 
actions  which  we  should  naturally  enough  con- 
ceive as  growing  out  of  omnipotence  and  divine 
perfection :  but  silence  under  cruel  mockings, 
patience  under  reproach,  Sfcntleness  of  demeanor 
under  unparalleled  injuries ;  these  are  perfec- 
tions  of  which  unassisted  nature  not  only  has  no 
conception  in  a  Divine  Being,  but  at  which  it 
would  revok,  had  not  the  reality  been  exempli- 
fied by  our  perfect  pattern.  Healing  the  sick, 
feeding  the  multitude,  restoring  the  blind,  rais- 
ing the  dead,  are  deeds  of  whicli  we  could  form 
some  adequate  idea,  as  necessarily  flowing  from 
Almighty  goodness :  but  to  wash  his  disciples* 
feet— to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor — to  re- 
nounce  not  only  eaae,  for  that  heroes  have  done 
on  human  motivea^-but  to  renounce  praise,  to 


fergive  his  persecutors,  to'  lore  Mi  enemies,  ts 
pray  fer  his  murderers  with  his  last  breath  ;^ 
these  are  things  which,  while  they  compel  as  to 
cry  out  with  the  centurion,  •  Truly  tliis  was  the 
Son  of  God,*  should  remind  us,  that  they  are  not 
only  adorable  but  imitahle  parts  of  his  character. 
These  are  not  speculative  and  barren  doctrines 
which  he  came  to  preach  to  Christians,  bat  liv. 
ing  duties  which  he  meant  to  entail  on  them} 
symbols  of  their  profession ;  tests  of  their  disci 
pieship.  Tliese  are  perfections  which  we  are 
not  barely  to  contemplate  with  holy  awe  and  dis- 
tant admiration,  as  if  they  were  restr-icted  to 
the  divine  nature  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  we  must 
consider  them  as  suited  to  the  human  nature 
also,  which  he  condescended  to  participate.  In 
eoTttemplating^  we  must  imitate;  in  admiring 
we  must  practise ;  and  in  our  measure  and  de- 
gree go  and  do  likewise.  Elevate  your  thoughts 
for  one  moment  to  this  standard  (and  yon  should 
never  allow  yourself  to  be  contented  with  a  low- 
er) and  then  go,  if  you  can,  and  teach  your  chil- 
dren to  be  mud,  and  sofl,  and  gentle  on  worldly 
grounds,  on  human  motives,  as  an  external 
attraction,  as  a  decoration  to  their  sex,  as  an 
appendage  to  their  rank,  as  an  expression  of 
their  good  breeding. 

There  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  which  is 
not  the  more  right  for  being  common ;  they  are 
apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of  pains  on 
children  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  geniuses 
were  worthy  of  attention.    They  should  reflect 
that  in  moderate  talents,  carefully  cultivated, 
we  are  perhaps  to  look  fer  the  chief  happiness 
and  virtue  of  society.   If  superlative  genius  had 
been  generally  necessary,  its  existence  would 
not  have  been  so  rare ;  for  Omnipotence  could 
easily  have  made  those  talents  common  which 
we  now  consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  plan.  Besides, 
while  we  are-  conscientiously  instructing  chil- 
dren of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfbrt  to  re* 
fleet,  that  if  no  labour  will  raise  them  to  a  high 
degree  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  distinction, 
yet  they  may  be  led  on  to  perfection  in  that  road 
in  which  *  a  wayfaring  man,  though  simple  shall 
not  err.*    And  when  a  mother  f^Is  disponed  to 
repine  that  her  femily  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  m 
group  of  future  wits  and  growing  beauties,  let 
her  console  herself  by  looking  abroad  into  the 
world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceiyo  that  the 
monopoly  of  happiness  is    not  engrossed    by 
beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by  genius. 

Perhaps  mediocrity  of  parts  was  decreed  to 
be  tlie  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  flimishing  a  sti- 
molus  to  industry,  and  strengtnening  &e  mo^ 
tives  to  virtuous  application.  For  is  it  not  61^ 
vious  that  moderate  abilities,  carefully  carried 
to  that  measqre  of  perfection  of  which  they  ara 
capable,  often  enables  their  possessors  to  out- 
strip, in  the  race  of  knowledge  and  of  usefalneaa, 
their  more  brilliant  but  less  persevering;-  eona^ 
petitors?  It  is  with  mental  endowmentiv  aji 
with  other  rich  gifts  of  Providence ;  the  inha, 
bitant  of  the  luxuriant  southern  clime,  ^frher« 
nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  cT  t«^i 
tation,  indolently  lays  hold  on  this  very  plea,  oi 
fertility  which  should  animate  his  exertiooiR,  mj 
a  reason  for  doing  nothing  himself;  so  thmt  thi 
soil  which  teems  with  such  encoura^f  ^biu^ 
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Unee  Icktm  the  favoured  possestor  idle,  and 
eompaTatiTely  poor :  whilst  the  native  of  the 
less  genial  region,  supplying  by  his  labours  the 
dedeiencies  of  his  lot,  overtakes  his  more  fa- 
Toored  competitor;  by  substituting  industry  for 
opoleoce,  he  improves  the  riches  of  his  native 
knd  beyond  that  which  is  blessed  with  warmer 
nns,  and  thos  vindicates  Providence  from  the 
charge  of  partial  distribution. 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  an  useful,  a  happy,  and  a  pious  life. 
Asd  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependence  on  the  figure  their 
children  are  to  make  in  life,  as  it  is  unreason- 
tUe  to  be  discouraged  at  every  disappointment 
Want  of  SDCcess  is  so  far  from  furnishing  a  mo- 
tin  for  relaxing  their  energy  that  it  is  a  reason 
ht  redoubling  it.    Let  them  suspect  their  own 
pkns,  and  reform  them ;  let  them  distrust  their 
own  principles,  and  correct  them.    The  gene- 
n&ty  of  parents  do  too  little ;  some  do  much, 
isd  miss  their  reward,  because  they  look  not  to 
laj  strength  beyond  their  own  :  aAer  much  is 
done,  much  will  remain  undone :  for  the  entire 
R^alation  of  the  heart  and  affections  is  not  the 
work  of  education  alone,  but  is  effected  by  the 
operation  of  divine  grace.     Will  it  be  account- 
ed enthusiasm  to  suggest,  *  that  the   fervent 
dfectoal  prayer  of  a  righteous  parent  availeth 
nscfa  T*  and  to  observe  that  perhaps  the  reason 
why  so  many  anxious  mothers  fail  of  success  is, 
beeaose  they  repose  with  confidence  in  their  own 
skill  and  labour,  neglecting  to  look  to  Him  with- 
•ot  wbcae  blessing  they  do  but  labour  in  vain  ? 
'  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
KKse  pious  parents  have  fallen  into  an  error  of 
•0  o|^M>site  kind  ?  From  a  full  conviction  that 
kaman  endeavours  are  vain,  and  that  it  is  God 
■Iwe  who  can   rhange  the  heart,    they  are 
arnest  in  their  prayers,   but  not  so  earnest 
JD  their  endeavours. — Such  parents  should  be 
reminded,  that  if  they  do  not  add  their  ezer- 
tkiRs  to  their  {H'ayers,  their  children  are  not 
iiiiely  to  be  more  benefited  than  the  children 
of  those  who  do  not  add  their  prayers  to  their 
ezertionSi     What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
previine  to  separate.     It  u  the  work  of  God,  we 
readily  acknowledge,  to  implant  religion  in  the 
httri,  and  to  maintain  it  there  as  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple cf  conduct.    And  is  it  not  the  same  God 
vhich  causes  the  corn  to  grow  7  Are  not  our, 
oatcral  lives  constantly  preserved  by  His  power  7 
Who  will  deny  that  in  -Him  we  live,  and  move, 
tad  have  our  being  7  But  how  are  these  works 
of  God  carried  on  7  By  means  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed.    By  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  the 
roni  is  made  to  grow ;  b^  food  the  body  is  sns. 
laiaed ;   and  by  religious  instruction  God   is 
fkmmd  to  work  upon  the  human  heart.    But  un- 
less we  diligently  plough,  and  sow,  and  weed, 
i&j  manare,  have  we  any  right  to  depend  on 
t^  refreshing  showers  and  ripening  suns  of 
haveD  fbr  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  7 
As  far  as  u>e  see  the  ways  of  God,  all  his  works 
are  carried  on  by  means.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
4ar  duty  to  use  the  means,  and  trust  in  God  ;  to 
fcqaember  that  God  will  not  work  without  the 
BKans  ;  sod  that  the  means  can  efic*ct  nothing 
vitiwoi  bis  blessing.    *  Paul  may  plant,  and 


Apollos  water,  but  it  is  God  must  give  the  in- 
crease.  But  to  what  does  he  give  the  increase  7 
To  the  exertions  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  It  is 
never  said,  because  G^  only  can  give  the  in- 
crease, tliat  Paul  and  Apollos  may  spare  their 
labour. 

It  is  one  grand  object  to  give  the  young  pro- 
bationer just  and  sober  views  of  the  world  oo 
which  she  is  about  to  enter.  Instead  of  making 
her  bosom  bound  at  the  near  prospect  of  eman. 
cipation  from  her  instructors ;  instead  of  teach* 
ing  her  young  heart  to  dance  with  premature 
flutterings  as  the  critical  winter  draws  near  in 
which  she  is  to  come  out ;  instead  of  raising  a 
tumult  in  her  busy  imagination  at  the  approach 
of  her  first  groton  up  6a2/,  an  event  held  out  as 
forming  the  first  grand  epocha  of  a  female  life, 
as  the  period  from  which  a  fresh  computation, 
fixing  the  pleasures  and  independence  of  wo- 
manhood,  is  to  be  dated  ;  instead  of  this,  endea- 
vour to  convince  her,  the  world  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  that  scene  of  unvaryhig  and  never-ending 
delights  which  she  has  perhaps  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, not  only  from  the  sanguine  temper  and 
warm  spirits  natural  to  youth,  but  from  the 
value  she  has  seen  put  on  those  showy  accom- 
plishments which  have  too  probably  been  fitting 
her  for  her  exhibition  in  life.  Teach  her  that 
this  world  is  not  a  stage  for  the  display  of  super- 
ficial or  even  of  shining  talent,  but  for  the  strict 
and  sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith,  diligence,  and  self-denial;  of 
her  due  performance  of  which  Christian  graces, 
angels  will  be  spectators,  and  God  the  judge. 
Teach  her  that  human  life  is  not  a  splendfid  ro- 
mance,  spangled  over  with  brilliant  adventures, 
and  enriched  with  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  diversified  with  wonderful  incidents  ;  lead 
her  not  to  expect  that  it  will  abound  with  scenes 
which  will  call  extraordinary  qualities  and  won. 
derful  powers  into  perpetual  action ;  and   fbr 

Jirhich,  if  she  acquit  herself  well,  she  will  be 
ewarded  with  proportionate  fame  and  certain 
commendation.  But  apprize  her  that  human 
life  is  a  true  history,  many  passages  of  which 
will  be  dull,  obscure,  and  uninteresting ;  some 
perhaps  tragical ;  but  that  whatever  gay  inci- 
dents  and  pleasing  scenes  may  be  interspersed 
in.  the  progress  of  the  piece,  yet,  finally  *  one 
event  happcneth  to  all  :*  to  all  there  is  one  awful 
and  infallible  catastrophe.  Apprize  her  that 
the  estimation  which  mankind  forms  of  merit 
is  not  always  just«  nor  is  its  praise  very  exactly 
proportioned  to  desert ;  tell  her  that  the  world 
weighs  actions  in  far  different  scales  from  *  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,,  and  estimates  worth 
by  a  far  different  standard  from  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Apprize  her  that  while  her  purest  inten- 
tions may  be  sometimes  calumniated,  and  her 
best  actions  misrepresented,  she  will  on  tho 
other  hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendation 
on  occasions  wherein  her  conscience  will  toll 
her  she  has  not  deserved  it ;  and  that  she  may 
be  extolled  by  others  for  actions  for  which,  if 
she  be  honest,  she  will  condemn  herself. 

Do  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and  dis. 
couraging  picture  of  the  world,  but  rather  seek 
to  give  her  a  just  and  sober  view  of  the  part  she 
will  have  to  act  in  it  And  restrain  the  im- 
petuosity 01  hope,  and  cool  the  ardour  of  expeo- 
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tation,  bj  explaining  to  her,  that  this  part,  eren 
in  her  best  estate,  will  probably  consist  in  a 
succession  of  petty  trials,  and  a  round  of  quiet 
duties,  which,  if  well  performed,  though  they 
will  make  little  or  no  figure  in  the  book  of  fame, 
will  prove  of  vast  importance  to  her  in  that  day 
when  another  *book  is  opehed,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  set,  and  every  one  will  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  whether 
they  be  good  or  bad.' 

Say  not  that  these  just  and  sober  views  will 
cruelly  wither  her  young  hopes,  blast  her  bud- 
ding prospects,  and  deaden  Uie  innocent  satis- 
factions  qf  life.  It  is  not  true.  There  is,  hap- 
pily,  an  active  spring  in  the  mind  of  youth 
which  bounds  with  fresh  vigour  and  uninjured 
elasticity  from  any  such  temporary  depression. 
And  though  her  feelings,  tastes  and  passions, 
will  all  be  against  you,  if  you  set  before  her  a 
faithful  delineation  of  life,  yet  it  will  be  some- 
thing to  get  heir  judgment  on  your  side.  It  is 
no  unkind  office  to  assist  the  short  view  of  youth 
with  the  aids  of  long-sighted  experience;  to 
enable  them  to  discover  spots  in  the  brightness 
of  that  world  which  dazzles  them  in  prospect, 
though  it  is  probable  they  will  after  all  choose 
to  believe  their  own  eyes,  rather  than  the  offer- 
ed glass. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

On  female  study^  and  initiation  into  knowledge. 
— Error  of  cultitating  the  imagination  to  the 
neglect  of  the  judgment, — Booki  of  reasoning 
recommended. 

As  this  little  work  by  no  means  assumes  the 
character  of  a  general  scheme  of  education,  the 
autfior  has  purposely  avoided  expatiating  largely 
on  any  kind  of  instruction,  but  as  it  happens  to 
be  connected,  either  immediately  or  remotely 
with  objects  of  a  moral  or  religious  nature. 
Of  course  she  has  been  so  far  from  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  enumeration  of 
those  popular  books  which  are  used  in  genera] 
instruction,  that  she  has  purposely  fbrbQrn  to 
mention  any.  With  such  books  the  rising 
generation  is  far  more  copiously  and  ably  fur. 
nished  than  any  that  has  preceded  it ;  and  out 
of  an  excellent  variety  the  judicious  instructor 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  such  a  selection  as  shall 
be  beneficial  to  the  pupil. 

But  while  due  praise  ought  not  to  be  withheld 
from  the  improved  methods  of  communicating 
the  elements  of  general  knowledge ;  yet  is  there 
not  some  danger  that  our  very  advantages  may 
lead  us  into  error,  by  causing  us  to  repose  so 
confidently  on  the  multiplied  helps  which  facili. 
tate  the  entrance  into  learning,  as  to  render  our 
pupils  superficial  through  the  very  facility  of 
acquirement  ?  Where  so  much  is  done  for  them, 
may  they  not  be  led  to  do  too  little  for  them- 
selves ?  and  besides  that  exertion  may  slacken 
for  want  of  a  spur,  may  there  not  be  a  moral 
disadvantage  in  possessing  young  persons  with 
the  notion  that  learning  may  be  acquired  with- 
out  diligence,  and  knowledge  be  attained  with- 
wt  labour  ?  Sound  education  never  can  be  made 


a  *  primrose  path  of  dalliance.*    Do  what  we 
will  we  cannot  cheat  children  into  learning,  or 
play  them  into  knowledge,  according  to  the 
conciliating  smoothness  of  the  modern  creed, 
and  the  selfish  indolence  of  the  modern  habits. 
There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  acquisitions  whicli 
really  deserve  the  name.    And  as  Euclid,  in 
or^er  to  repress  the  impetuous  vanity  of  great 
nes^,  told  his  sovereign  that  there  was  no  roys 
way  to  geometry,  so  the  fond  mother  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  any  other 
kind  of  learning;  no  privileged  by-path  cleared 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  repulse  and  diffi- 
culty, for  the  accommodation  of  opulent  inac- 
tivity or  feminine   weakness.     The  tree  of 
knowledge,  as  a  punishment,  perhaps,  for  its 
having  been  at  first  unfairly  tasted  cannot  now 
be  claimed  without  difficulty;  and  this  very 
circumstance  serves  afterwards  to  furnish  not 
only  literary  pleasures,  but  moral  advantages. 
For  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  un- 
wearied assiduity,  is  lasting  in  the  possession, 
and  sweet  to  the  possessor ;  both  perhaps  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  acquisition. 
And  though  an  able  teacher  ought  to  endeavcor, 
by   improving  the  communicating  faculty  in 
himself  (for  many  know  what  they  cannot  teach) 
to  soften  every  difiiculty ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  and  ability  with  which  he  will  smooth 
every  obstruction,  it  is  probably  among  the  wise 
institutions  of  Providence  that  great  difficuU 
ties  should  still  remain.    For  education  is  but 
an  initiation  into  that  life  of  trial  to  which  we 
are  introduced  on  our  entrance  into  this  world 
It  is  the  first  breaking  into  Uiat  state  of  toil  anC 
labour  to  which  we  are  born,  and  to  which  sic 
has  made  us  liable;  and  in  this  view  of  the  suU 
ject  the  pains  taken  in  the  acquisition  of  leaiu 
ing  may  be  converted  to  higher  uses  than  such 
as  are  purely  literary. 

Will  it  not  be  ascribed  to  a  captious  aingu 
larity,  if  I  venture  to  remark  that  real  know 
ledge  and  real  piety,  though  they  may  haw 
gained   in  many  instances,  have  sufTered   in« 
others  from  that  profusion  of  little,  amusing, 
sentimental  books  with  which  the  youthful  li-  ^ 
brary  overflows  7  Abundance  has  its  dangers 
as  well  as  scarcity.    In  the  first  place  may  not 
the  multiplicity  of  these  alluring  little  works 
increase  the  natural  reluctance  to  those   inoT« 
dry  and  uninteresting  studies  of  which,  after  all, 
the  rudiments  of  every  part  of  learning  must 
consist?  And  secondly,  is  there  not  some  dan- 
ger (though  there  are  many  honourable  excep- 
tions)  that  some  of  those  engaging  narratives 
may  serve  to  infuse  into  the  youthful    heart   a 
sort  of  spurions  goodness, a  confidence  of  virtue, 
a  parade  of  charity  ?  And  that  the  bencvdcnt 
actions  with  the  recital  of  which  they  abound, 
when  they  are  not  made  to  flow  from  any  nnirce 
but  feeling,  may   tend  to  inspire  a  self*  com. 
placency,  a  self-gratulation,  *  a  stand    by,   for   1 
am  holier  tlian  thou !'  May  not  the  succors  viritfa 
which  the  good  deeds  of  the  iiuio  nerooa    ar« 
uniformly  crowned  ;  the  invariaole  reward  \\*>kic| 
is  made  the  instant  concomitant  of  well   doin^ 
furnish  the  young  reader  with  false   view^   ni 
the  condition  of  life,  and  the  rMure  nf  1^4,1.    ^| 
vine  dcalines  with  men  7  May  iney  not    n<it«p  ^ 
suggest  8  false  standard  of  morals,  Uf    ixiru'9'9  4 
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hn  of  popularity  and  an  anxiety  for  praiae,  in 
tiie  place  of  that  simple  and  unostentatious  rule 
of  doin^  whatever  good  we  do,  because  it  is  the 
aiU  of  God  ?  The  universal  substitution  of  this 
principle  would  tend  to  purify  the  worldly  mo- 
tility of  many  a  popular  little  story.  And  there 
are  few  dan^rs  which  good  parents  will  more 
arefully  guard  against  Uian  that  of  giving  their 
diildren  a  mere  political  piety;  that  sort  of  reli- 
gion wliich  just  goes  to  make  people  more  re- 
fpcctable,  and  to  stand  well  with  the  world ;  a 
religion  which  is  to  save  appearances  without 
ioculcating  realities ;  a  religion  which  affects  to 

*  preach  peace  and  good  will  to  men,'  but  which 
forgets  to  give  *  glory  to  God  in  tlie  highest.'* 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which  is 
moch  helped  on  by  these  superficial  modes  of 
icstraclion ;  for  frivolous  reading  will  produce 
its  correspondent  effect,  in  much  less  time  than 
books  of  solid  instruction;  the  imagination  being 
liable  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the  feelings  to  be 
Kt  a-going,  much  faster  than  the  understanding 
can  be  opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened. 
A  talent  for  conversation  should  be  the  result  of 
ifistroction,  not  its  precursor ;  it  is  a  golden  fruit 
vben  suffered  to  ripen  gradually  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  but  if  forced  in  the  hot-bed  of  a  cir- 
eolaliag  library,  it  will  turn  out  worthless  and 
npid  iu  proportion  as  it  was  artificial  and  pre- 
Bttture.  Girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
devoor  a  multitude  of  frivolous  books  will  con- 
terse  and  write  with  a  far  greater  appearance 
of  (kill  as  to  style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or 
fbortcen  years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advan- 
ced age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  severer 
itodies :  but  the  former  having  early  attained 
to  that  low  standard  which  had  been  held  out  to 
tbcm,  become  stationary ;  while  the  latter,  qui- 
etly progressive,  are  passing  through  just  gra- 
(iations  to  a  higher  strain  of  mind ;  and  those 
vho  eaily  begin  with  talking  and  writing  like 
vpinen  commonly  end  with  thinking  and  acting 
like  children. 

I  would  not  however  prohibit  such  works  of 
imagioatioii  as  suit  this  early  period.  When 
ipodcrately  used  they  serve  to  stretch  the  facul- 
ties and  expand  the  mind  :  but  I  should  prefer 
works  of  vigorous  genius  and  pure  unmixed  fa- 
^  to  many  of  those  tame  and  more  affected 
moral  stories,  which  are  not  grounded  on  Chris- 
tian principle.  I  should  suggest  the  use  on  the 
ooe  hand  of  original  and  acknowledged  fictions: 
■nd  on  the  other,  of  accurate  and  simple  facts ; 
•0  that  truth  and  fable  may  ever  be  kept  sepa- 
lie  and  distinct  in  the  mind.  There  is  somc- 
tMng  that  kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius  and 
excites  new  ideas  in  many  of  the  bold  fictions 
(^the  east  And  there  is  one  peculiar  merit  in 
tbe  Arabian  and  some  other  Oriental  tales, 
viiich  is,  that  they  exhibit  striking,  and  in  ma- 
^7  respects  faithful  views  of  the  manners,  ha- 
bits, customs,  and  religion  of  their  respective 

*  An  ingenious  (and  in  many  respectfi  useful)  French 
TrpaiiK  on  EUucation,  his  loo  much  encouraffod  this 
ff^hitjti  piety,  by  cooiiidcfrinK  mliijion  as  a  thing  of  hu- 
•Mn  invoniion,  rather  than  of  divine  institution  ;  as  a 
win*  crofittable.  rather  than  commandod ;  by  erecting 
iV(JkJClrinf>ofexp<<diencyin  tlio  rooniofChrifitiBn  aim- 
',-viiy;  mid  wf>arin:f  away  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  the 
^^itation  of  o<^e/-.9ionaI  deceit,  equivocation  subter- 
Ut^  aod  meaUl  reNervaiion. 


countries ;  so  that  some  tincture  of  real  local 
information  is  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the 
wildest  fable,  which  will  not  be  without  its  use 
in  aiding  the  future  associations  of  the  mind  in 
all  that  relates  to  eastern  history  ai^d  literature. 

The  irregular  fancy  of  women  is  not  suffi- 
ciently subdued  by  early  application,  nor  tamed 
by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  com- 
monly do  acquire  ia  early  attained  ;  and  being 
chiefly  some  slight  acquisition  of  the  memory, 
something  which  is  given  them  to  get  off  by 
themselves,  and  not  grotmded  in  their  minds  by 
comment  and  conversation,  it  is  easy  lost  The 
superficial  ftf eWion.and-ansi0«r-way  for  instance, 
in  which  they  oflen  learn  history,  furnishes  the 
mind  with  little  to  lean  on :  the  events  being 
detached  and  separated,  the  actions  having  no 
links  to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  tlie  cha- 
racters not  being  interwoven  by  mutual  relation : 
the  chronology  being  reduced  to  disconnected 
dates,  instead  of  presenting  an  unbroken  series; 
of  course,  neither  events,  actions,  characters, 
nor  chronology,  fasten  themselves  on  the  under- 
standing, but  rather  float  in  the  memory  as  so 
many  detached  episodes,  than  contribute  to  form 
the  mind  and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  in  the  important  science  of  men  and 
manners. 

The  swarms  of  Abridgments,  Beavlics^  and 
Compendiums,  which  form  too  considerable  a 
part  of  a  young  lady*6  library,  may  be  consider- 
ed in  many  instances  as  an  infallible  receipt  for 
making  a  superficial  mind.  The  names  of  the 
renowned  characters  in  historj  thus  become  fa- 
miliar  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  can  neither 
attach  to  the  ideas  of  the  person,  the  series  of 
his  actions,  noc^hc  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
A  few  fine  passages  from  the  poets  (passagea 
perhaps  which  derived  their  chief  beauty  from 
their  position  and  connexion)  are  huddled  to- 
gether by  some  extract-maker,  whose  brief  and 
disconnected  patches  of  broken  and  discordant 
materials,  while  they  inflame  young  readers 
with  the  vanity  of  reciting,  neither  fill  the  mind 
nor  form  the  taste,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
back  to  their  shallow  sources  the  hackneyed 
quotations  of  certain  accomplished  young  ladies, 
who  will  be  frequently  found  not  to  have  come 
legitimately  by  any  thing  they  know.  I  mean 
not  to  have  drawn  it  from  its  true  spring,  the 
original  works  of  the  author  from  which  some 
beauty-monger  has  severed  it.  Human  inconsia- 
tency  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  wants  to  com* 
bine  two  irreconciieable  things;  it  strives  to 
unite  the  reputation  of  knowledge  with  the  plea- 
sures of  knowledge,  forgetting  that  nothing  that 
is  valuable  can  bis  obtained  without  sacrifices, 
and  that  if  we  would  purchase  knowledge,  we 
must  pay  for  it  the  fair  and  lawful  price  of  time 
and  industry.  For  this  extract-reading,  while 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  convenience,  illus* 
trates  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  appetite  for  pleasure,  and  that  lovo  of  eaee 
and  indolence  which  is  generated  by  it,  leave 
little  time  or  taste  for  sound  improvement;  while 
the  vanity,  which  is  equally  a  characteristic  of 
the  existing  f  sriod,  puts  in  its  claim  also  for  in- 
dulj^ence,  and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  thosB 
little  snatches  of  ornamental  reading,  caught  in 
tho  short  intervals  of  successive  amusementa 
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Besides,  the  taste,  thus  pampered  with  deli, 
eious  morsels,  is  early  vitiated.  The  yovtng 
reader  of  these  clustered  beauties  conceives  a 
disrelish  for  every  thftig  which  is  plain,  and 
grows  impatient,  if  obliged  to  get  through  those 
equally  necessary  though  less  showy  parts  of  a 
work,  in  which  perhaps  the  author  gives  the 
best  proof  of  his  judgment  by  keeping  under 
that  occasional  brilliancy  and  incidental  orna- 
rnent,  of  which  these  superficial  students  are  in 
constant  pursuit.  In  all  well-written  books, 
there  is  much  that  is  good  which  is  not  dazzling ; 
and  these  iihallow  critics  should  be  taught,  that 
it  is  for  the  embellishment  of  the  more  tame  and 
uninteresting  parts  of  his  work,  that  the  judi- 
cious poet  commonly  reserves  those  flowers, 
whose  beauty  is  defaced  when  they  are  plucked 
from  the  garland  into  which  he  had  so  skilfully 
woven  them. 

The  remark,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general  appli- 
cation ;  there  are  many  valuable  works  which 
from  their  bulk  would  be  almost  inaccessible  to 
a  great  number  of  readers,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  which  may  not  be  generally  usefql. 
Even  in  the  best  written  books  there  is  often 
superfluous  matter ;  authors  are  apt  to  get  ena- 
moured of  their  subject,  and  to  dwell  top  long 
on  it :  every  person  cannot  find  time  to  read  a 
longer  work  on  any  subject,  and  yet  it  may  be 
well  for  them  to  know  somethmg  on  almost 
every  subject ;  those,  therefore,  who  abridge  vo- 
luminous works  judiciously,  render  service  to 
the  community.  But  there  seems,  if  I  may 
venture  the  remark,  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  use 
of  abridgments.  They  are  put  systematically 
into  the  hands  of  youtk^  who  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  leisure  for  the  works  at  large ;  while 
abridgments  seem  more  immediately  calculated 
for  persons  in  more  advanced  life,  who  wish  to 
recall  something  they  had  forgotten  ;  who  want 
to  restore  old  ideas  rather  than  acquire  new 
ones ;  or  they  are  useful  for  persons  immersed 
in  the  business  of  the  world ;  who  have  little 
leisure  for  voluminous  reading :  they  are  excel- 
lent to  refresh  the  mind,  but  not  competent  to 
form  it;  they  serve  to  bring  back  what  had  been 
formerly  known,  but  do  not  supply  a  fund  of 
knowledge. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  analogy  between  the 
mental  and  bo  dily  conformation  of  women.  The 
instructor  therebre  should  imitate  the  physi- 
cian. If  the  latter  prescribe  bracing  medicines 
for  a  body  of  which  delicacy  is  the  disease,  the 
former  would  do  well  to  prohibit  relaxing  read- 
ing for  a  mind  which  is  already  of  too  soft  a 
texture,  and  should  strengthen  its  feeble  tone  by 
invigorating  reading. 

By  soHiness,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
imbecility  of  understanding,  but  natural  sofbiess 
of  heart,  and  pliancy  of  temper,  together  with 
that  indolence  of  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  in- 
dulging in  seducing  books,  and  in  the  general 
habits  of  fashionable  life. 

I  mean  not  here  to  recommend  books  which 
are  immediately  religious,  but  such  as  exercise 
the  reasoning  faculties,  teach  the  mind  to  get 
acquainted  with  its  own  nature,  and  to  stir  up 
its  own  powers.  Let  not  a  timid  young  lady 
start  if  I  should  venture  to  recommend  to  her, 


after  a  proper  course  of  preparatory  reading,  to 
swallow  and  digest  such  strong  meat  as  Watts's 
or  Duncan*s  little  book  of  Logic,  some  part  of 
Mr.  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing, and  bishop  Butlcr*s  Analogy.  Where  thero 
is  leisure,  and  capacity,  and  an  able  friend  tc 
comment  and  to  counsel,  works  of  this  nature 
might  be  profitably  substituted  in  the  place  of 
so  much  English  sentiment,  French  philosophy 
Italian  love-songs,  and  fantastic  German  imager 
ry  and  magic  wonders. — While  such  enervating 
or  absurd  books  sadly  disqualify  the  reader  for 
solid  pursuit  or  vigorous  thinking,  the  studies 
here  recommended  would  act  upon  the  constita- 
tion  of  the  mind  as  a  kind  of  alterative,  and,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  would  help  to 
brace  the  intellectual  stamina. 

This  suggestion,  is,  however,  by  no  means  in 
tended  to  exnlude  works  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion,  which  must  always  make  the  ornamental 
part,  and  of  course  a  verv  considerable  part,  of 
female  studies.  It  is  only  intimated,  that  they 
should  not  form  them  entirely  and  exclusively. 
For  what  is  called  dry,  tough  reading,  indcpen- 
dent  of  the  knowledge  it  conveys,  is  useful  as  an 
habit,  and  wholezome  as  an  exercise.  Serious 
study  serves  to  harden  the  mind  for  more  trying^ 
conflicts ;  it  lifls  the  reader  from  sensation  to 
intellect;  it  abstracts  her  from  the  world  and 
its  vanities  ;  it  fixes  a  wandering  spirit,  and  for- 
tifies  a  weak  one ;  it  divorces  her  from  matter ; 
it  corrects  the  spirit  of  trifling  which  she  Data> 
rally  contracts  from  the  frivolous  turn  ef  female 
conversation  and  the  petty  nature  of  female  em- 
ployments ;  it  concentrates  her  attention,  assists 
her  in  a  habit  of  excluding  trivial  thoughts,  and 
thus  even  helps  to  qualify  her  for  religions  pur- 
suits.— Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  to  woman  a 
Christian  use  to  be  made  of  sober  studies ;  while 
books  of  an  opposite  cast,  however  unexception- 
able they  may  be  sometimes  found  in  point  of 
expression,  however  free  from  evil  in  its  more 
gross  and  palpable  shapes,  yet  from  their  very 
nature  and  constitution  they  excite  a  spirit  of 
relaxation,  by  exhibiting  scenes  and  suggesting 
ideas  which  soflen  the  mind  and  set  the  fancy 
at  work ;  they  take  off  wholesome  restraints,  di- 
minish sober-mindedness,  impair  the  general 
powers  of  resistance,  and  at  best  feed  habits  of 
improper  indulgence,  and  nourish  a  vain  and 
visionary  indolence,  which  lays  the  mind  open 
to  error  and  the  heart  to  seduction. 

Women  are  little  accustomed  to  close  reason- 
ing on  any  subject;  still  less  do  they  inure  their 
minds  to  consider  particular  parts  of  a  subject ; 
they  are  not  habituated  to  torn  a  truth  round, 
and  view  it  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  positions, 
and  this  perhaps  is  one  cause  (as  will  bo  obser- 
ved in  another  place*)  of  the  too  great  confidence 
they  are  disposed  to  place  in  their  own  opinions. 
Though  their  imagination  is  already  too  lively, 
and  their  judgment  naturally  incorrect ;  in  edu- 
cating them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  imagina- 
tion,  while  we  neglect  the  regulation  of  the 
judgment  They  already  want  ballast,  and  we 
make  their  education  consist  in  continually 
crowding  more  sail  than  they  can  carry.  Their 
intellectual  powers  being  so  little  strengtlicncd 
by  exercise,  makes  every  petty  business  appeal 

*  See  Chapter  oa  ConveraationL 
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I  hardship  to  them:  whereas  serious  study 
VDuid  be  useful,  were  it  only  that  it  leads  the 
Bind  to  t]ie  habit  of  conquering  difficulties.  But 
k  is  peculiarly  hard  to  turn  at  once  from  the  in- 
dofent  repose  of  light  reading,  from  the  con- 
cems  of  mere  animal  life,  the  objects  of  sense, 
or  the  frivoloosness  of  female  chit  chat ;  it  is 
peculiarly  hard,  I  say,  to  a  mind  so  softened,  to 
lescoe  itself  from  the  dominion  of  self-indul- 
gence, to  resume  its  powers,  to  call  homo  ^its 
•attered  stAsngth,  to  slmt  out  excry  foreign  in- 
tnsioo,  to  force  back  a  spring  so  unnaturally 
bent,  and  to  devote  itself  to  religious  reading,  to 
icdre  bnsinees,  to  sober  refici  tion,  to  self-exa* 
mination.  Whereas  to  an  intellect  accustomed 
to  think  at  all,  the  difficulty  of  thinking  seriously 
is  obfiously  lessened. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  desire  to  make  scholastic 
Iidics  or  female  dialecticians ;  but  there  is  little 
fear  that  the  kind  of  bogks  here  recommended, 
if  tliorooghly  studied,  and  not  superficially 
ikunmed,  will  make  them  pedants  or  induce 
OQDceit;  for  by  showing  them  the  possible  pow- 
ers of  the  haman  mind,  you  will  bring  them  to 
sec  ibe  littleness  of  their  own ;  and  surely  to 
fet  acquainted  with  the  mind,  to  regulate,  to  in- 
sroi  it ;  to  show  it  its  own  ignorance  and  ^ 
oim  nature,  does  not  seem  the  way  to  puff  it 
ap;— But  let  her  who  is  disposed  to  be  elated 
Tith  her  literary  acquisitions,  check  the  rising 
nniiy  by  calling  to  mind  the  just  remark  of 
Svift,  '  that  afler  all  her  boasted  acquirements, 
a  womau  will,  generally  speaking,  bo  found  to 
passes  less  of  what  is  called  learning  than  a 
tommon  school-boy.* 

Neither  is  there  any  foar  that  this  sort  of 
raiding  will  convert  ladies  into  authors. — The 
direct  contrary  effect  will  be  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  perusal  of  writers  who  throw  the 
generality  of  readers  at  such  an  unapproachable 
distance  as  to  check  presumption,  instead  of  ex- 
citing iL    Who  are  those  ever  multiplying  au- 
thors that  with  unparalleled  focundity  are  over- 
stocking  the  world  with  their  quick  succeeding 
pro^rny  ?    They  are  novel-writers;  the  easi- 
ness of  whose  productions  is  at  once  the  cause 
of  their  own  fruiAuIness,  and  of  the  almost  infi. 
nitely  i)timerous  race  of  imitators  to  whom  they 
give  birth.     Such  is  the  frightful  facility  of  this 
ipecies  of  composition,  that  every  raw  girl,  while 
■iu  reads,  is  tempted  to  fancy  that  she  can  also 
*^ite.  And  as  Alexander,  on  perusing  the  Iliad, 
i&uml  by   congenial  sympathy  the   image  of 
Achilles  stam[*;d  on  his  own  ardent  soul,  and 
^It  himself  the  hero  he  was  studying ;  and  as 
Corregio,  on  first  beholding  a  picture  Which  ex- 
bibited  the  perfection  of  the  graphic  art,  pro- 
l^tically  folt  all  his  own  future  greatness,  and 
cried  out  in  rapture,  *  And  I  too  am  a  painter  !* 
I/a  thorough. paced  novel-reading  miss,  at  the 
close  of  every  tissue  of  hackneyed  adventures, 
feels  within  herself  the  stirring  impulse  of  cor- 
responding genius,  and  triumphantly  exclaims, 
'And  I  too  am  an  author  !*   The  glutted  imagi- 
^tion  Roon  overflows  with  the  redundance  of 
cheap  sentiment  and  plentiful  incident,  and  by 
tsort  of  arithmetical  proportion,  is  enabled  by 
tiie  perusal  of  anv  three  novels,  to  produce  a 
fcurth ;  till  every  trwh  production,  like  the  pro- 
lific prozeny  of  Banquo,  is  foU.'wed  by— 
Vol.  t 


Another,  and  another,  and  anoUieii 

Is  a  lady,  however  destitute  of  talents,  educa. 
tion,  or  knowledge  of  t^^  world,  whose  studies 
have  been  completed  by  a  circulating  library,  in 
any  distress  of  mind  7  the  writing  a  novel  sug. 
gests  itself  as  the  best  soother  of  her  sorrows! 
Does  she  labour  under  any  depression  of  cir 
cumstances?  writing  a  novel  occurs,  as  the  rea- 
diest receipt  for  mending  them !  And  she  fK>- 
laces  her  imagination  with  the  conviction  that 
the  subscription  which  has  been  extorted  by  her 
importunity,  or  given  to  her  necessities,  has 
b«en  offered  as  an  homage  to  her  geniu;;.  And 
this  confidence  instantly  levies  a  fresh  contribu- 
tion for  a  succeeding  work.  Capacity  and  cul- 
tivation are  so  little  taken  into  the  account,  that 
writing  a  book  seems  to  be  now  considered  as 
the  only  sure  resource  which  tlie  idle  and  the 
illiterate  have  always  in  their  power. 

May  the  author  be  indulged  in  a  short  digres- 
sion while  she  remarks,  Uiough  rather  out  of 
its  place,  that  the  corruption  occasioned  by  these 
books  has  spread  so  wide,  and  descended  so  low, 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  universal,  as 
well  as  most  pernicious  sources  of  corruption 
among  us.  Not  only  among  milliners,  mantua- 
makers,  and  other  trades  where  numbers  work 
together,  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  frequently  sa- 
crificed, that  she  may  be  spared  to  read  those 
mischievous  books  to  the  others ;  but  she  has 
been  assured  by  clergymen  who  have  witnessed 
the  fact,  that  they  are  procured  and  greedily 
read  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals !  an  awful 
hint,  that  those  who  teach  the  poor  to  read, 
should  not  only  take  care  to  furnish  them  with 
principles  which  will  lead  them  to  abhor  corrupt 
books,  but  that  they  should  also  furnish  them 
with  such  books  as  shall  strengthen  and  confirm 
their  principles.*  And  let  every  Christian  re- 
member,  that  there  is  no  other  way  of  entering 
truly  into  the  spirit  of  that  divine  prayer,  which 
petitions  that  the  name  of  God  may  be  *  hallow- 
ed,* that  his  *  kingdom  (of  grace)  may  come,* 
and  that  *  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,*  that  by  each  individual  contributing 
according  to  his  measure  to  accomplish  the 
work  for  which  he  prays ;  for  to  pray  that  these 

*  Tho  above  fhcts  furnish  no  argument  on  the  s'u\e  ot 
tlioae  who  would  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance.  'J'lioge 
who  cannot  read  can  hear,  and  are  likely  to  hear  to 
worse  purpose  than  those  who  have  been  better  taught. 
And  that  ignorance  nirnislies  no  security  fur  intofirity 
either  in  morals  or  politics,  the  late  revolts  in  more  than 
one  country,  remarkabto  for  the  ignoiance  of  the  poor 
fully  illustrate.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  above 
f^cls  may  tend  to  impress  ladies  with  the  importance  of 
superintending  tlie  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  of  mak- 
ing it  an  indispensable  part  of  their  charity  to  give  them 
moral  ond  religious  books. 

The  late  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  fa  man  nrot  likely 
to  be  suspected  of  over-strictness)  assurrd  a  jiarticular 
friend  of  the  author,  that  during  his  lons'admiui^tratinn 
of  justice  in  Bow-street,  only  six  Scotchmen  were 
brought  before  him.  Tlw  remark  did  not  proc(?c<l  from 
any  national  partiality  in  the  magistrate,  but  wa?  pro- 
duced by  him  in  proof  of  tlie  efTect  of  a  sober  an<l  reli- 
gious education  among  the  lower  ranks,  on  their  morals 
and  conduct. 

See  ihrthcr  the  sentiments  of  a  still  more  celebrated 
cotemporary  on  the  duty  of  instructing  the  poor. — *  We 
have  been  taught  that  tlie  circumstance  of  the  (jospels 
being  prcaclica  to  the  poor  w;.s  one  of  the  surest  tests 
of  its  mission.  We  think,  therefore,  that  lh'>-«^  do  not 
believe  it  who  do  not  take  care  it  should  be  preuclicd  to 
.he  poor.— BurJke  on  th$  French  RecolutioH, 
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great  objects  maj  be  promoted,  without  contri- 
buting to  their  promotion  by  our  exertions,  our 
money,  and  our  influence,  is  a  palpable  incon- 
listency. 


CHAP.  IX. 

Ok  the  religious  and  moral  use  of  kUtory  and 

geography. 

While  every  sort  of  useful  knowledge  sh'^uld 
be  carefully  imparted  to  young  persons,  it  should 
be  imparted  not  merely  for  its  own  sake,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  its  subserviency  to  higher 
things.  AH  human  learning  should  be  taught, 
not  as  an  end,  but  a  means ;  and  in  this  view 
even  a  lesson  of  history  or  geography  may  be 
converted  into  a  lesson  of  religion.  In  the  study 
of  history,  the  instructor  will  accustom  the  pu- 
pil not  merely  to  store  her  memory  with  facts 
and  anecdotes,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and  epochs: 
but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to  trace  e£fects 
to  their  causes,  to  examine  the  secret  springs 
of  action,  and  accurately  to  observe  the  opera- 
tions of  the  passions.  It  is  only  meant  to  notice 
here  some  few  of  the  moral  benefits  which  may 
be  derived  from  judicious  perusal  of  history ; 
and  from  amon^  other  points  of  instruction,  I 
select  the  followmg  :* 

The  study  of  history  may  serve  to  give  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  human 
nature : 

It  may  help  to  show  the  plan  of  Providence 
in  the  direction  of  events,  and  in  the  use  of  un- 
worthy instruments : 

It  may  assist  in  the  vindication  of  Providence, 
in  the  common  failure  of  virtue,  and  the  frequent 
success  of  vice : 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  our  own  judg- 
ment: 

It  may  contribute  to  our  improvement  in  self- 
juoowledge. 

But  to  prove  to  the  pupil  the  important  doc- 
trine of  human  corruption  from  the  study  of 
history,  will  require  a  truly  Christian  common- 
tator  in  the  iriend  with  whom  the  work  is  pe- 
rused.  For,  from  the  low  standard  of  right  esta- 
blished  by  the  generality  of  historians,  who 
erect  bo  many  persons  into  good  characters  who 
fall  short  of  the  true  idea  of  Christian  virtue,  the 
unassisted  reader  will  be  liable  to  form  very  im. 
perfect  views  of  what  is  real  goodness;  and 
will  conclude,  as  his  author  sometimes  does,  that  | 
the  true  idea  of  human  nature  is  to  be  taken 

*  It  were  to  b^  wished  that  more  historians  resembled 
the  excellent  RoUin  in  tlie  religious  and  moral  turn 
Riven  to  his  vvriiings  of  this  kind.— But  here  may  I  be 
pennitiod  to  ob5erve  incidentally  (for  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately anjilopoup  to  my  subject)  that  there  is  one  disad- 
vantatre  wliich  attends  the  common  practice  of  setting 
younp  ladies  to  read  ancient  history  and  geograpliy  in 
French  or  Italian,  who  have  not  been  previously  well 
grounded  in  the  pronunciation  of  classical  names  of 
persons  and  plncos  In  our  own  lannuage.  The  foreign 
termination  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  are  often  very 
different  from  the  Eni^lisih.  and  where  they  are  first  ac- 
quired arc  frequently  retained  and  adopted  in  their 
stead,  so  as  to  pive  an  illiterate  appearance,  to  the  con- 
versation of  some  women  who  are  not  really  ijsnorant. 
And  this  defective  pronunciation  in  iho  more  to  be 
guarded  airainst  in  the  education  of  ladies  who  arc  not 
taught  quantity  as  boys  are. 


from  the  medium  between  bis  best  and  bis  worA 
characters ;  without  acquiring  a  just  notion  of 
that  prevalence  of  evil ;  which,  in  spite  of  those 
few  brighter  luminaries  that  here  and  there  jost 
serve  to  gild  the  gloom  of  history,  tends  abun- 
dantly to  establish  the  doctrine.  It  will  indeed 
be  continually  establishing  itself  by  those  who, 
in  perusing  the  history  of  mankind,  carefoliy 
mark  the  rise  and  progress  of  sin,  from  the  first 
timid  irruption  of  an  evil  thought,  to  the  fearless 
accomplishment  of  the  abhorred  crime  in  which 
that  thought  has  ended}  from  the  indignant 
question,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  should 
do  this  great  thing  7**  to  the  perpetration  of  that 
very  enormity  of  which  the  self-acquitting  de- 
linquent  could  not  endure  the  slightest  sugges- 
tion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  not  be  observed, 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the  flattering  ac- 
counts which  many  voyage  writers  are  fond  of 
exhibiting  of  the  virtue,  aroiableness,  and  be- 
nignity, of  some  of  the  countries  newly  disco- 
vered by  our  circumnavigators;  that  they  sboald 
learn  to  suspect  the  superior  goodness  ascribed 
to  the  Hindoos,  and  particularly  the  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Rslew  Islands  7  These 
last  indeed  have  been  represented  as  having  al 
most  escaped  the  universal  taint  of  our  common 
nature,  and  would  seem  by  their  purity  to  have 
sprung  from  another  ancestor  than  Adam. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that  these  pleas- 
ing, but  somewhat  overcharged  portraits  of  man 
in  his  natural  state,  are  drawn  with  the  invidi- 
ous design,  by  counteracting  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man corruption,  to  degrade  the  vlIoo  and  even 
destroy  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  sacrifice; 
by  insinuating  that  uncultivated  man  is  so  dis- 
posed to  rectitude  as  to  supersede  the  occasion 
for  that  redemption  which  is  professedly  design- 
ed  for  sinners.  That  in  countries  professing 
Christianity,  very  many  are  not  Christians  will 
be  too  readily  granted.  Yet  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  goodness  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  really  governed  by  Christianity, 
is  there  not  sometliing  even  in  her  reflex  light 
which  guides  to  greater  purity  many  of  those 
who  do  not  profess  to  walk  by  it ;  I  doubt  much, 
if  numbers  of  the  unbelievers  of  a  Christian 
country,  from  the  sounder  views  and  better  ha- 
bits  derived  incidentally  and  collaterally,  as  it 
were  from  the  influence  of  a  Gospel,  the  truth 
of  which  however  they  do  not  acknowledge, 
would  not  start  at  many  of  the  actions  which 
these  heathen  perfectionists  daily  commit  with- 
out hesitation. 

The  religious  reader  of  general  history  will 
observe  the  controlling  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  direction  of  events;  in  turning  the  most  un- 
worthy actions  and  instruments  to  the  acconw 
plishment  of  his  own  purposes.  She  will  mark 
infinite  Wisdom  directing  what  appears  to  be 
casual  occurrences,  to  the  completion  of  hii  own 
plan.  She  will  point  out  how  causes  seemingly 
the  most  unconnected,  events  seeminglj  the 
most  nnpromising,  circumstances  seemingly  the 
most  incongruous,  are  all  working  together  for 
some  final  good.    She  will  mark  how  naUoaal 
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ts  well  as  indiTidaal  crimes  .are  often  overruled 
to  some  hidden  purpose  far  different  from  the 
ictention  of  the  actors :  how  Omnipotence  can, 
and  often  does,  bring  about  the  best  purposes 
by  the  worst  instruments :  how  the  bloodj  and 
vojust  conqueror  is  but  *  the  rod  of  his  wrath,' 
to  punish  or  to  purify  his  offendin?  children : 
how  '  the  fury  of  the  oppressor,*  and  the  suffer- 
ra^  of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the 
whole  scheme  shall  be  unfolded,  vindicate  his 
righteous  dealings.  She  will  explain  to  the  less 
enlightened  reader,  how  infinite  Wisdom  oflen 
mjcks  the  insignificance  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  shallowness  of  human  ability,  by  set- 
tbg  aside  instruments  the  most  powerful  and 
promising,  while  He  works  by  agents  compara- 
tifely  contemptible.  But  she  will  carefully 
{man]  this  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence,  thus 
working  out  his  own  purposes  through  the  sins 
of  his  creatures,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  wicked,  by  calling  to  mind,  while  the  ofi&nd- 
er  is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Arti- 
fieer,  *  the  wo  denounced  against  him  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh  !  She  will  explain  how  those 
mutations  and  revolutions  in  states  which  appear 
to  OS  ao  unaccountable,  and  how  those  opera- 
tions of  Providence  which  seem  to  us  so  entan- 
gled and  complicated,  all  move  harmoniously 
and  in  perfect  order :  that  there  is  not  an  event 
bat  has  its  commission  ;  not  a  misfortune  which 
breaks  its  allotted  rai\k ;  not  a  trial  which  moves 
sot  of  ifs  appointed  track.  While  calamities 
aod  crimes  seem  to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all 
is  commanded  or  permitted;  all  is  under  the 
eontrol  of  a  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  of  a  good- 
sea  which  cannot  do  wrong. 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  a  few  instances. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  reader  rises  in 
bonest  indignation  at  that  hypocritical  piety 
which  divorced  an  unoffending  queen  to  make 
way  for  the  lawful  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry's 
marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn,  and  when  that  m- 
dijpiation  is  increased  by  the  more  open  profli- 
facT  which  brought  about  the  execution  of  the 
%tter;  the  instructor  will  not  lose  so  fair  an  oc- 
casion for  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  over- 
raled  to  the  happiness  of  the  country ;  and  how, 
to  this  inauspicious  marriage,  from  which  the 
heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  protestant  religion 
owed  its  firm  stability.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject will  lead  the  reader  to  justify  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  without  diminishing  her  abhor- 
rence of  the  vices  of  the  tyrant 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest 
of  ambition,  after  having  deluged  a  land  with 
blood,  involved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt,  and  tKe 
innocent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  the 
instrument  of  opening  to  future  generations  the 
way  to  commerce,  to  civilization,  to  ChYistianity, 
%e  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
Coesar  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas 
the  conqueror  fancied  he  was  only  gratifying 
ois  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
flight  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  immortalizing  his 
own  name,  and  proving  that  Uhis  world  was 
made  for  Cesar  ;*  he  was  in  reality  becoming 
the  effectual  though  unconscious  instrument  of 
•nding  a  land  of  barbarians  to  civilization  and 
to  science :  and  was  in  fact  preparing  an  island 


of  pagans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 
She  will  inform  her,  that  when  afterwards  the 
victorious  country  of  the  same  Ciesar  had  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had  be- 
come its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this 
circumstance  was  operating  to  the  confirmation 
of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For  when  *  Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree  that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed  ;*  he  vainly  thought 
he  was  only  enlarging  his  own  imperial  power, 
whereas  he  was  acting  in  nnconscious  subser- 
vience to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and 
was  helping  to  ascertain  by  a  public  act  the 
exact  period  of  Christ's  birth,  and  furnishing  a 
record  of  his  extraction  from  that  family  from 
which  it  was  predicted  by  a  long  line  of  pro- 
phets  that  he  should  spring.  Herod's  atrocious 
murder  of  the  innocents  has  added  an  addition- 
al circumstance  for  the  confirmation  of  our 
faith ;  the  incredulity  of  Thomas  has  strength, 
ened  our  belief;  nay,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and 
the  injustice  of  Pilate,  were  the  human  instru- 
ments employed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed  with 
Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to  mutiny 
not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  superintending  Providence,  in  con- 
templating those  frequent  instances  which  occur 
in  history  of  the  ill  success  of  the  more  virtuous 
cause,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  Ho 
will  see  with  astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which 
triumphs,  while  Carthage,  which  had  clearly 
the  bfltter  cause,  faljs.  Now  and  then  indeed  a 
Cicero  prevails,  and  a  Cataline  is  subdued :  but 
often,  it  is  Cesar  successful  against  the  some- 
what iuster  pretensions  of  Pompey,  and  against 
the  still  clearer  cause  of  Cato.  It  is  Octavius 
who  triumphs,  and  it  is  over  Brutus  that  he 
triumphs.  It  is  Tiberius  who  is  enthroned, 
while  Germanicus  falls ! 

Thus  his  faith  in  a  righteous  Providence  at 
first  view  is  staggered,  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
*  Surely  it  is  not  God  that  governs  the  earth  ! 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (and  here  sugges- 
tions  of  a  Christian  instructor  are  peculiarly 
wanted)  there  will  appear  great  wisdom  in  this 
very  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  it  is  cal- 
culated to  send  our  thoughts  forward  to  a  world 
of  retribution,  the  principle  of  retribution  being 
so  imperfectly  established  in  this.  It  is  indeed 
so  far  common  for  virtue  to  have  the  advantage 
here,  in  point  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not 
of  glory,  that  the  course  of  Providence  is  still 
calculated  to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  often  unsuccessful, 
that  clearly  the  God  of  virtue,  in  order  that  his 
work  may  be  perfect,  must  have  in  reserve  a 
world  of  retribution.  This  confused  state  of 
things  therefore  is  just  that  state  which  is  most 
of  all  calculated  to  confirm  the  deeply  conside- 
rate mind  in  .^e  belief  of  a  future  state ;  for  if 
all  here  were  oven  or  very  nearly  so,  should  wo 
not  say,  *  Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  there 
needs  no  other  world.'  On  the  other  hand,  if 
vice  always  triumphed,  should  we  not  then  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  than  vir- 
tue, and  to  wish  for  no  otlier  world. 

It  seems  so  very  important  to  ground  young 
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persons  in  the  belief  that  they  will  not  inevita- 
biy  meet  in  this  world  with  reward  and  success 
according  to  their  merit,  and  to  habituate  them 
to  expect  even  the  most  virtuous  attempts  to  be 
oflen,  though  not  always  disappointed,  that  1 
am  in  danger  of  tautology  on  this  point  This 
fact  is  precisely  what  history  teaches.  The  truth 
should  be  plainly  told  to  the  young  reader ;  and 
the  antidote  to  that  evil,  which  mistaken  and 
worldly  people  would  expect  to  arise  from  di- 
Tulging  this  discouraging  doctrine  is  faith. 
The  importance  of  faiUi  therefore,  and  the  ne> 
oessity  of  it  to  real,  unbending,  and  persevering 
virtue,  is  surely  made  plain  by  profane  history 
itself.  For  the  same  thing  which  happens  to 
states  and  kings,  happens  to  private  life  and 
to  individuals.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  page, 
even  of  pagan  history,  which  may  not  be  made 
instrumental  to  the  establishing  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  guarded 
mode  of  instruction  that  some  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing on  tiie  study  of  ancient  literature  can  be  ob- 
viated. 

Distrust  and  diffidence  in  our  own  judgment 
seems  to  be  also  an  important  instruction  to  bo 
learnt  from  history.  How  contrary  to  all  ex. 
pectation  do  the  events  therein  recorded  com- 
monly turn  out !  How  continually  is  the  most 
sagacious  conjecture  of  human  penetration  baffl. 
ed !  and  yet  we  proceed  to  ibretel  this  conse- 
quence, and  to  predict  that  event  from  the  ap- 
pearances  of  things  under  our  own  obaervation, 
with  the  same  arrogant  certainty  as  if  we  had 
never  been  warned  by  the  monitory  annals  of 
successive  ages. 

There  is  scarcely  one  great  event  in  history 
which  does  not  in  the  issue,  produce  effects 
upon  which  human  foresight  could  never  have 
calculated.  The  success  of  Augustus  against 
his  country  produced  peace  in  many  distant 
provinces,  who  thus  ceased  to  be  harassed  and 
tormented  by  this  oppressive  republic.  Could 
thy  effect  have  been  foreseen,  it  might  have 
sobered  the  despair  of  Cato,  and  checked  the 
vehemence  of  Brutus.  In  politics,  in  short  in 
every  thing  except  in  morals  and  religion,  all 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  uncertain. — This 
reasoning  is  not  meant  to  show  tliat  Cato  ought 
not  to  have  fought^  but  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  desponded  even  afler  the  last  battle ;  and 
certainly,  even  upon  his  own  principles,  ought 
not  to  have  killed  himself.  It  would  be  de- 
parting too  much  from  my  object  to  apply  this  ar- 
gument, however  obvious  the  application,  against 
Uiose  who  were  driven  to  unreasonable  distrust 
and  despair  by  the  late  successes  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation. 

But  all  knowledge  will  be  comparatively  of 
little  value,  if  we  neglect  self-knowledge;  and 
of  self-knowledge  history  and  biography  may , 
be  made  successful  vehicles.  It  will  be  to  little 
purpose  that  our  pupils  become  accurate  critics 
on  the  characters  of  others,  while  they  remain 
ignorant  of  themselves;  for  while  to  those  who 
exercise  a  habit  of  self-application  a  book  of 
profane  history  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 
improvement  in  this  dlflicult  science  ;  so  with- 
out such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in  this 
fiew,  be  read  with  little  profit 

It  will  be  to  no  purpose  that  the  reader  weeps 


over  the  fortitude  of  the  Chri8t.dn  hero,  or  ths 
coristancy  of  the  martyr,  if  she  do  not  bear  in 
mind  that  she  herself  is  called  to  endure  her 
own  common  trials  with  something  .of  the  same 
temper  :  if  shB  do  not  bear  in  mind  ^at,  to  con- 
troul  irregular  humours,  and  to  submit  to  ihe 
daily  vexations  of  life,  will  require,  though  in  a 
lower  degree,  the  exertion  of  the  same  principle, 
and  supplication  for  the  aid  of  the  same  spirit 
which  sustained  the  Christian  hero  m  the  try. 
ing  conflicts  of  life ;  or  the  martyr  in  his  agony 
at  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  few  in- 
stances,  by  way  of  specimen,  how  both  sacred 
and  common  history  may  tend  to  promote  self- 
knowledge  ?  And  let  me  again  remind  the  warm 
admirer  of  suffering  piety  under  extraordinmjf 
triaUf  that  if  she  now.  fail  in  the  petty  occasions 
to  which  she  is  actually  called  out,  she  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  st(X)d  in  those  more  trying 
occasions  which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  self-denying^  saint 
who  renounced  his  ease,  or  chose  to  embrace 
death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty,  let  her  ask 
herself  if  she  has  never  refused  to  submit  to  the 
paltry  inconvenience  of  giving  up  her  company 
or  even  altering  her  dinner-hour  on  a  Sunday, 
though  by  this  trifling  sacriflce  her  family  might 
have  been  enabled  to  attend  the  public  worship 
in  the  aflernoon. 

While  she  reads  with  horror  that  Belshazxar 
was  rioting  with  his  thousand  nobles  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Persian  army  was  burst- 
ing through  the  brazen  gates  of  Babylon ;  is  she 
very  sure  that  she  herself,  in  an  almost  equally 
imminent  moment  of  public  danger,  has  not  been 
nightly  indulging  in  every  species  ofdissipationf 

When  she  is  deploring  the  inconsistency  of 
the  human  heart,  while  she  contrasts  in  Mark 
Anthony  his  bravery  and  contempt  of  eai^  at 
one  period,  with  his  licentious  indulgences  at 
anotlier  ;  or  while  she  laments  over  the  intrepid 
soul  of  Caesar,  whom  she  had  been  following 
in  his  painful  marches,  or  admiring  in  his  eon- 
tempt  of  death,  now  dissolved  in  dissolute  plea- 
sures with  the  ensnaring  queen  of  Egypt :  let 
her  examine  whether  she  herself  has  never, 
though  in  a  much  lower  degree,  evinced  some- 
thing of  the  same  inconsistency  7  whether  she 
who  lives  perhaps  an  orderly,  sober,  and  reason- 
able life  during  her  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  does  not  plunge  with  little  scruple  in 
the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant  plea.> 
sures  of  the  capital  7  whether  she  never  carries 
about  with  her  an  accommodating  kind  of  re- 
ligion, which  can  be  made  to  bend  to  places  and 
seasons,  to  climates  and  customs,  to  times  and 
circumstances ;  which  takes  its  tincture  from 
tlie  fashion  without,  and  not  its  habits  from  the 
principle  within ;  which  is  decent  with  the  pious, 
sober  with  the  orderly,  and  loose  with  the  li- 
centious 7 

While  she  is  admiring  the  generosity  of  Alex, 
ander  in  giving  away  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
let  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  could 
imitate  this  magnanimity,  take  heed  if  she  her 
self  is  daily  seizing  all  the  little  occasions  of 
doing  good,  which  every  day  presents  to  Uie 
affluent  7  Her  call  is  not  to  sacrifice  a  province  ; 
but  does  she  sacriflce  an  ofcra  ticket  7  She  who 
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B  not  doing  all  the  good  she  can  under  her  pre- 
RBt  circumstances,  would  not  do  all  she  fore- 
KC8  she  should,  in  imaginary  ones,  were  her 
power  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  her  wishes. 

While  she  is  inveighing  with  patriotic  indig. 
Dstion,  that  in  a  neighboaring  metropolis,  thirty 
tfaeatrca  were  open  every  night  in  time  of  war 
md  public  calamity,  is  she  very  clear  that  in  a 
metropolis  which  contains  only  three,  she  was 
Dot  almost  constantly  at  one  of  them  in  time  of 
var  and  public  calamity  also  7  For  though  in  a 
oaiional  view  it  may  make  a  wide  dimrence 
vbcthcr  there  be  in  the  capital  three  theatres  or 
thirty,  yet,  as  the  same  person  can  only  go  to 
9D&  of  them  at  once,  it  makes  but  little  differ, 
enee  as  to  the  quantum  of  dissipation  in  the  in- 
ditidoal.  She  who  rejoices  at  successful  virtue 
in  a  history,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  a  person 
whose  interests  do  not  interfere  with  her  own, 
Bay  exercise  her  self-knowledge  by  examining 
whether  shot  rejoices  eqUhilly  at  the  happiness 
of  tvery  one  about  her :  and  let  her  remember 
she  does  not  rejoice  at  it  in  the  true  sense,  if  she 
does  not  labour  to  promote  it  She  who  glows 
with  rapture  at  a  virtuous  character  in  history, 
fihonld  ask  her  own  heart,  whether  she  is  equally 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  fine  qualities  of  her 
teqoaintance,  though  she  may  not  particularly 
krve  them;  and  whether  she  takes  unfeigned 
pleajrare  in^  the  superior  talents,  virtues,  fame 
ind  fortune  of  those  whom  she  professes  to  love, 
though  she  is  eclipsed  by  them  7 

^     In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  geography  and 
aatnral  history,  the  attention  should  be  habitu- 
ally turned  to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  who 
enamonlt  adapts  Uie  various  productions  of  cli> 
matei  lo  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  respective 
iahabilants.    To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  one 
•r  two  instancea  out  of  a  thousand.    The  reader 
CUT  be  led  to  admire  the  considerate  goodness 
<r  Providence  in  having  caused  the  spiry  fir, 
shoK  slender  foliage  does  not  obstruct  the  beams 
if  the  suo,  to  grow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the 
Berth,  whose  shivering  inhabitants  could  spare 
Booeof  its  scanty  rays ;  while  in  the  torrid  zone, 
the  palm-tree,  the   plantain,  and  the  banana, 
ipread  their  umbrella  leaves  to  break  the  almost 
iatoIeraUIe  fervor  of  a  vertical  sun.    How  the 
cuDcI,  who  is  the  sole  carrier  of  all  the  merchatt- 
<iise  of  Turkey,  Persia,  Elgypt,  Arabia,  and  Bar- 
iiarj,  who  is  obliged  to  transport  his  incredible 
boribens  through  countries  in  which  pasture  is 
«)  rare,  can  subsist  twenty-four  hours  without 
find,  and  can  travel  loaded,  many  days  without 
water,  through '^ry  and  dusty  deserts,  which 
npply  none ;  and  all  this,  not  from  the  habit, 
hot  from  the  conformation  of  the  animal :  for 
Bataralists  make  this  conformity  of  powers  to 
djmates  a  rule  of  judgment  in  ascertaining  the 
Dative  countries  of*^  animals,  and  always  deter- 
mine it  to  be  that  to  which  their  powers  and 
Moperties  are  most  appropriate. 

Thus  the  writers  of  natural  hbtory  are  per- 
haps unintentionally  magnifying  the  operations 
of  Providence,  when  they  insist  that  animals  do 
oot  modify  and  give  way  to  the  influence  of 
other  elimates;  but  here  they  too  commonly 
*top ;  neglecting,  or  perhaps  refusing,  to  ascribe 
to  infinite  goodness  this  wise  and  merciful  ac- 


commodation. And  here  the  pious  instructor 
will  come  in,  in  aid  of  their  deficiency  :  for  phi- 
losophers too  seldom  trace  up  causes,  and  won- 
ders, and  blessings  to  their  Author.  And  it  is 
peculiarlv  to  be  regretted  that  a  late  justly  cele* 
brated  French  naturalist,  who,  though  not  fa. 
mous  for  his  accuracy,  possessed  such  diversified 
powers  of  description  that  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  driest  subjects  interesting ;  together 
with  such  liveliness  of  delineation,  that  bis  cha- 
racters of  animals  are  drawn  with  a  spirit  and 
variety  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  an  historian  of 
men  than  of  beasts :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  I  say 
that  this  writer,  with  all  his  excellencies,  is  ab- 
solutely  inadmissible  into  the  library  of  a  young 
lady,  both  on  account  of  his  immodesty  and  his 
impiety ;  and  if  in  wishing  to  exclude  him,  it 
may  be  thought  wrong  to  have  given  him  so 
much  commendation,  it  is  only  meant  to  show 
that  the  author  is  not  led  to  reprobate  his  p  tn- 
ciples  from  insensibility  to  his  talents.  Tlif  *e- 
mark  is  rather  made  to  put  the  reader  oa  re- 
membering that  no  brilliancy  of  genius,  no 
diversity  of  attainments,  should  ever  be  allowed 
as  a  commutation  for  defective  principles  and 
corrupt  ideas.* 


CHAP.  X. 

On  the  tfss  of  d^nitiontf  and  the  moral  heneftU 
of  accuracy  in  language. 

Persons  having  been  accustomed  from  their 
cradles  to  learn  words  before  they  knew  the 
ideas  for  which  they  stand,  usually  continue  to 
do  so  all  their  lives,  never  taking  the  pains  to 
settle  in  their  minds,  the  detern^ined  ideas  which 
belong  to  them.  This  want  of  a  precise  signifi- 
cation  of  their  words,  whei^they  come  to  reason, 
-especially  in  moral  matters,  is  the  cause  of  very 
obscure  and  uncertain  notions.  They  use  those 
undetermined  words  confidently,  without  much 
troubling  their  heads  about  a  certain  fixed  mean, 
insf,  whereby,  besides  thp  ease  of  it,  they  obtain 
this  advantage,  that  as  in  such  discourse  they 
are  seldom  iii  the  right,  so  they  are  seldom  to 
be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  it  be- 
ing just  the  same  to  go  about  to  draw  those  per* 
sons  out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habita- 
tion  who  has  no  settled  abode^— The  chief  end 
of  language  being  to  be  understood,  words  serve 
not  for  that  end  when  the^  do  not  excite  in  the 
hearer  the  same  idea  which  they  stand  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  speaker.*! 

I .  haV^  chosen  to  shelter  m  vself  under  the 
broad  sanction  of  the  great  author  here  quoted, 
with  a  view  to  apply  this  rule  in  philology  to  a 
moral  purpose ;  for  it  applies  to  the  veracity  of 
conversation  as  much  as  to  its  correctness ;  and 
as  strongly  recommends  unequivocal  and  simple 
truth,  as  accurate  and  just  expression.  Scarcely 
any  one  perhaps  has  an  adequate  conception 

*  Goldsmith's  History  of  Animated  Nature  baa  many 
references  to  a  Divine  Author.  It  is  to  be  wished  thaA 
some  Judicious  person  would  publish  a  new  edition  ot 
this  work,  purified  f^om  the  indeUcat<*  and  otfeuaivf 
parts. 

t  Locke 
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how  much  clear  and  correct  ezpressioo  favours 
the  elucidation  of  truth  ;  and  the  side  of  truth 
is  obviously  the  side  of  morals ;  it  is  in  fact  one 
and  the  same  cause ;  and  it  is  of  course  the  same 
cause  with  that  of  true  religion  also. 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  part  of  education, 
even  in  a  religious  view,  to  study  the  precise 
meaning  of  words,  and  the  appropriate  signifi- 
cation of  language.  To  this  end  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  accustom  youjig  persons 
very  early  to  a  habit  o£  dining  common  words 
and  things ;  for,  as  definition  seems  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  correctness,  to  be  accustomed  to  define 
English  words  in  English,  would  improve  th? 
understanding  more  than  barely  to  icnow  what 
these  words  are  called  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Latin.  Or  rather,  one  use  of  learning  other 
languages  is,  because  definition  is  often  involved 
in  etymology ;  that  is,  since  many  English  words 
take  their  derivation  from  foreign  or  ancient 
languages,  they  cannot  be  so  accurately  under, 
stood  without  some  knowledge  of  tliose  lan- 
guages :  but  precision  of  any  kind,  either  moral 
or  philological,  too  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the 
mducation  of  women. 

It  is  perhaps  going  out  of  my  province  to  oh- 
serve,  that  it  might  be  well  if  young  men  also 
before  they  entered  on  the  world,  were  to  be  fur- 
nished with  correct  definitions  of  certain  words, 
the  use  of  which  is  become  rather  ambiguous ; 
or  rather  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  doMe 
•ense  of  modern  phraseology.  For  instance; 
they  should  be  provided  wiin  a  ^ood  definition 
of  the  word  honour  in  the  fashionable  sense, 
showing  what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues 
it  does  not  include ;  the  term  good  company^ 
which  even  the  courtly  Petronius  of  our  days 
has  defined  as  sometimes  including  not  a  few 
immoral  and  disreputable  characters :  rtligian, 
which  in  the  various  senses  assigned  it  by  the 
world,  sometimes  means  superstition,  sometimes 
fanaticism,  and  sometimes  a  mere  disposition  to 
attend  on  any  kind  of  form  of  worship :  the  word 
goodne90f  which  is  made  to  mean  every  thing 
that  is  not  notoriously  bad ;  and  sometimes  even 
that  too,  if  what  is  notoriously  bad  be  accompa- 
nied by  good  humour,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
little  alms-giving-.  By  these  means  they  would 
go  forth  armed  against  many  of  the  false  opini- 
ona  which,  through  the  abase  or  ambigaoos 
meaning  of  words,  poM  so  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthful  part  of  that  se^ 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  little 
woik.  With  correct  definition  they  should  also 
be  taught  to  study  the  shades  of  words,  and  this 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  expression, 
though  even  that  involves  both  sense  and  ele- 
gance, but  with  a  view  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
morals  have  any  connexion  with  the  parity  of 
language,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be 
vioUted  through  defect  of  critical  exactness  in 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison :  yet  how  fre- 
quently do  we  hear  from  the  deaieni  in  superla- 
tives, of  *  roost  admirable,  saperexoellen^  and 
quite  perfbct'  people,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not 
bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence  in  the 
Qst  application  o^  words,  we  shul  be  as  moch 


I  misled  by  these  trope  and  6gare  ladies,  when 
the^  degrade  as  when  they  panegyrize ;  for  to  « 
plam  and  sober  judgment,  a  tradesman  may  not 
be  *  the  most  good-for-nothing  fellow  that  ever 
existed,'  merely  because  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  re 
quired  a  week ;  a  lady  may  not  be  *  the  moet 
hideous  fright  the  world  ever  saw,*  though  the 
make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obsolete  for  a 
month ;  nor  may  one*s  voung  friend's  father  be 
a  *  monster  of  cruelty,*  tnough  he  may  be  a  quief 
l^entleman  who  does  not  choose  to  live  at  water, 
ing.places,  but  likes  to  have  his  daughter  stay 
at  home  with  him  in  the  country. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  interjection  is 
the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  hyperboli- 
cal fair  ones.  Would  it  could  be  added  that 
these  emphatical  expletives  (if  I  may  make  use 
of  a  contradictory  term,)  were  not  sometimes 
tinctured  with  profaneness !  Though  I  am  per- 
suaded  that  idle  habit  is  oflen  more  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  deep  ofience  than  intended  impiety, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  error  of  youthful  taU[ 
which  merits  severer  castigation.  And  an  habit 
of  exclamation  should  be  rejected  by  polished 
people  as  vulgar,  even  if  it  were  not  abhorred  as 
profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles,  together 
with  thd  grand  female  failing  of  excessive  mu- 
tual flattery,  and  elaborate  general  professions 
of  fondness  and  attachment,  is  inconceivably 
cherished  by  the  voluminous  private  correspond 
dences  in  which  some  girls  are  indulged.  Ir 
vindication  of  this  practice  it  is  plead^  that  a 
facility  of  style,  and  an  easy  torn  of  expression, 
are  acquisitions  to  be  derived  from  an  early  in- 
terchange  of  sentiments  by  letter-writing ;  bat 
even  if  it  were  so,  these  would  be  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  that  truth,  and  sobriety 
of  sentiment,  that  correctness  of  language,  and 
that  ingenuous  simplicity  of  character  and  man- 
ners so  lovely  in  female  youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent  and 
violent  friendships  are  the  most  dangerous  snares 
to  this  simplicity.  And  boundless  oorrespocu 
dences  with  different  confidants,  whether  they 
live  in  a  distant  province,  or,  as  it  often  happens, 
in  the  same  street,  are  the  fuel  which  principally 
feeds  this  dangerous  flame  of  youthful  sentimenL 
In  those  correspondences  the  young  friends  oflcn 
enoourage  each  other  in  the  falsest  notions  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  erroneous  views  of 
each  other's  character.  Family  affairs  are  di- 
vulged,  and  family  faults  aggravated.  Vows  of 
everlasting  attachment  and  exdasive  fondness 
are  in  a  pretty  just  proportion  bestowed  on  every 
friend  alike.  These  epistles  overflow  with  quo- 
tations from  the  most  passionate  of  the  dramatie 
poets ;  and  passages  wrested  from  their  natural 
meaning,  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  senti- 
ment, are,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplica. 
tion,  compelled  to  suit  the  case  of  the  heroic 
transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  this  epUtolary  perM  of  lifb 
they  should  have  been  accustomed  to  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness  in  whatever  they  relala. 
They  should  maintain  the  most  critical  accoraey 
in  facU,  in  dates,  in  numberimg,  in  dncrihing^ 
in  short,  in  whatever  pertains,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  closely  or  remotely,  to  the  great  fan 
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imental  principle,  truth.  It  is  to  very  difficult 
far  personii  of  great  liveliness  to  restrain  tbem- 
selves  within  the  sober  limits  of  strict  veracity, 
eitber  in  their  assertions  or  narrations,  especi- 
iBy  when  a  little  nndae  indulgence  of  fancy  is 
apt  to  procure  &r  them  the  praise  of  genius  and 
^irit,  that  Chis  restraint  is  one  of  the  earliest 
principJes  which  should  be  worked  into  the 
yeothfol  miud. 

The  conversation  of  young  females  is  also  in 
duBiper  of  being  overloaded  with  epithets.  As 
ia  the  vrarm  season  of  youth  hardly  any  thing 
is  seen  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so  hardly  any 
UuBg  ia  named  in  naked  simplicity ;  and  the 
very  sensibility  of  the  feelings  is  partly  a  cause 
ofthe  extravagance  of  the  expression.  But  here, 
u  in  other  points,  the  sacred  writers,  particu- 
hriy  of  the  New  Testament,  present  us  with 
tfas  porset  models ;  and  it^  natural  and  unlabour. 
ed  style  of  expression  is  perhaps  not  the  mean- 
«t  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  GospeL  There 
ii  thiooghoat  the  whole  narratives,  no  over- 
charged character,  no  elaborate  description,  no. 
thing  studiously  emphatical,  as  if  truth  of  itself 
vere  weak,  and  wanted  to  be  helped  out  There 
ii  little  panegyric,  and  less  invective;  none  but 


OQ  great,  and  awful,  and  justifiable  occasions. 
Ths  authors  record  their  own  faults  with  the 


very  tropes  and  figures,  though  bold,  are  uevet 
unnatural  or  affected:  when  it  embellishes  it 
does  not 'mislead ;  even  when  it  exaggerates,  .t 
does  not  misrepresent ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical,  it 
is  so  either  in  compliance  with  the  genius  of 
oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  with  con- 
temporary customs,  or  because  the  subject  is 
one  which  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  a 
strong  figure.  The  loftiness  of  the  expression 
deducts  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  circum 
stance ;  the  imagery  animates  the  reader  with« 
out  misleading  nim ;  the  boldest  illustration, 
while  it  dilates  his  conception  of  the  subject,  de. 
tracts  nothing  from  its  exactness ;  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  instead  of  suffering  truth  to  be  in. 
jured  by  the  opulence  of  the  figures,  contrives  to 
make  them  fresh  and  varied  avenuej  to  the 
heart  and  the  understanding. 


CHAP.  XL 


Mme  honesty  ae  if  they  were  the  faults  of  other 
DCQ,  and  the  faults  of  other  men  with  as  little 
ifflplificatioa  as  if  they  were  their  own.  There 
is  p^haps  no  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
glaringly  need.  A  modest  statement  of  the  fact, 
vith  no  edonring  and  little  comment,  with  little 
ODpjiasis  and  no  varnish,  is  the  example  held 
nt  to  OS  for  correcting  the  exuberances  of  pas- 
■on  and  of  language,  by  that  divine  volume 
vfaich  furnishes  us  with  U)e  still  more  important 
refe<f  faith  and  standard  of  practice.  Nor  is 
^  truth  lowered  by  any  feebleness,  nor  is  the 
■pint  diluted,  nor  the  impression  weakened  by 
thii soberness  and  moderation;  for  with  sll  this 
phinness  there  is  so  much  force,  with  all  this 
■naplicity  there  is  so  much  energy,  that  a  few 
i^t  touches  and  artless  strokes  of  Scripture 
diaracters  convey  a  stronger  outline  of  the  per- 
MO  delinoated,  than  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
flXMl  elaborate  and  finished  portrait  of  more  arti- 
&ial  liistorians. 

IT  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many 
pvts  of  th^  sacred  writings  abound  in  a  lofly, 
fsaiative,  and  even  hyperbolical  style ;  this  ob. 
iection  applies  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
I'eatament,  and  to  ttie  prophetical  and  poetical 
t»TU  of  tbaL  But  the  metaphorical  and  florid 
•tyle  of  those  writings  is  distinct  from  the  inac- 
oinleand  civerstrainied  expression  we  have  been 
ttDsnring ;  for  that  only  is  inaccuracy  which 
kadsto  a  fUse  and  inadequate  conception  in  the 
Rsder  or  hearer.  The  lofly  style  of  the  eastern, 
lod  of  other  heroic  poetry,  does  not  so  mislead; 
bt  tbe  metaphor  is  understood  to  be  a  metaphor, 
ind  the  imagery  is  understood  to  be  ornamental. 
th»  style  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa. 
■Mot  is  not,  it  is  true,  plain  in  opposition  to 
fisarative ;  nor  simple  in  opposition  to  florid ; 
^  it  is  plain  and  simple  in  the  best  sense,  as 
opposed  to  false  principles  and  false  taste;  it 
>iises  no  wrong  idea ;  it  gives  an  exact  impres 


On  religion.  The  neeesiUy  and  dutt/  of  early 
instruction  ahoum  by  analogy  with  human 
learning. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  late  innovators 
in  philosophy,  who  have  written  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  popular  treatises  on  education, 
to  decry  the  practice  of  early  instilling  religious 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  children.  In  vin* 
dication  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  kept  free 
from  prepossessions;  and  in  particular,  that 
every  one  should  be  left  to  form  such  judgment 
on  religious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  his 
own  reason  in  maturor  years. 

This  sentiment  has  received  some  counte- 
nance from  those  better  characters  who  have 
wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  encourage 
free  inquiry  in  religion ;  but  it  has  been  pushed 
to  the  blameable  excess  here  censured,  chiefly 
by  the  new  philosophers ;  who,  while  they  pro- 
fess only  an  ingenuous  zeal  fi)r  truth,  are  in 
fact  slily  endeavouring  to  destroy  Christianity 
itself,  by  discountenancing,  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  firce  inquiry,  all  attention  whatever 
to  the  religious  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty,  while  we  are  in- 
stilling principles  into  the  tender  mind,  to  take 
peculiar  care  that  those  principles  be  sound  and 
Just ;  that  the  religion  we  teach  be  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  inventions  of  human 
error  or  superstition :  that  the  principles  we  in- 
fuse into  others,  be  such  as  we  ourselves  have 
well  scrutinized,  and  not  the  result  of  our  cre- 
dulity or  bigotry ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  un- 
examined  prejudices  of  our  own  undisceming 
childhood.  It  may  also  be  granted,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to  inform  the  youth, 
that  when  his  faculties  shall  have  so  unfolded 
themselves,  as  to  enable  him  to  examine  fbr 
himself  those  principles  which  the  parent  is  now 
instilling,  il  will  be  his  duty  so  to  examine 
them. 

But  afler  making  these  concessions,  I  would 
most  seriously  insist  that  there  are  certain  lead- 
ing and  fundamental  truths ;  that  there  are  oer- 


■on  of  the  thmg  it  means  to  convey ;  and  its  J  tain  sentiments  on  tlie  side  of  Christianity,  ts 
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well  na  of  virtue  and  benevolence,  in  favour  of 
which  every  child  ought  to  be  prepossessed ;  and 
may  it  not  be  also  added,  that  to  expect  to  keep 
the  mind  void  of  all  prepossession,  even  upon 
any  subject,  appears  to  be  altogether  a  vain  and 
impracticable  attempt;  an  attempt,  the  very 
suggestion  of  which  argues  much  ignorance  of 
human  nature. 

Ijct  It  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  not  com- 
bating tho  infidel;  ihniOe  are  not  producing 
evidences  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  trying  to  win  over  the  assent 
of  the  reader  to  that  which  he  disputes,  but  that 
wo  are  taking  it  for  granted,  not  only  that 
Chrfttianity  is  true,  but  that  we  are  addressing 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  true  :  an  assumption 
which  has  been  made  throughout  this  work. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  there  are  religious 
principles  which  are  true,  and  which  ought  lo 
be  communicated  in  thf;  most  effectual  manner, 
the  next  question  which  arises  seems  to  be,  at 
what  age  and  in  what  manner  these  ought  to  be 
inculcated ;  that  it  ought  to  be  at  an  early  period 
we  have  the  command  of  Christ ;  who  encourag- 
ingly said,  in  answer  to  those  who  would  have 
repelled  their,  approach,  '  Suffer  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.* 

But  here  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  delay ;  al- 
lowing that  such  impressions  as  are  communi- 
cated early  may  not  be  very  deep ;  allowing 
them  even  to  become  totally  effaced  by  the  sub- 
sequent corruptions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  world; 
still  I  would  illustrate  the  importance  of  early 
infusing  religious  knowledge,  by  an  allusion 
drawn  from  the  power  of  early  habit  in  human 
learning.  Put  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  person 
who  was  betimes  initiated  in  the  rudiments  of 
classical  studies.  Suppose  him  afler  quitting 
school  to  have  fallen,  either  by  a  course  of  idle- 
ness or  of  vulgar  pursuits,  into  a  total  neglect 
of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any  future  pe- 
riod happen  to  be  called  to  some  profession, 
which  should  oblige  him,  as  we  say,  to  rub  up 
his  Greek  and  Latin  ;  his  memory  still  retain- 
ing the  unobliterated  though  faint  traces  of  his 
early  pursuits,  he  will  be  able  to  recover  bis  ne- 
glected learning  with  less  difficulty  than  he 
3ould  now  begin  to  learn  ;  for  he  is  not  again 
obliged  to  set  out. with  studying  the  simple  ele- 
ments ;  they  come  back  on  being  pursued ;  they 
are  found  on  being  searched  for ;  the  decayed 
images  assume  shape,  and  strength,  and  colour ; 
he  has  in  his  mind  first  principles  to  which  to 
recur ;  the  rules  of  grammar  which  he  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  vidate,  he  has  not  however 
forgdtten ;  he  will  recall  neglected  ideas,  he  will 
resume  slighted  habits  far  mora  easily  than  he 
could  now  begin  to  acquire  new  ones.  I  appeal 
to  clergymen  who  are  called  to  attend  the  dying 
beds  of  such  as  have  been  bred  in  gross  and  stu- 
pid ignorance  of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this 
comparison.  Do  they  not  find  that  these  un. 
tiappy  people  have  no  ideas  in  common  with 
them  7  that  they  therefore  possess  no  intelligible 
medium  oy  which  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood  7  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  have  no  first  principles  to 
#hich  Uiey  can  be  referred  7  that  they  are  ig- 


norant not  only  of  the  science,  but  the  language 
of  Christianity  7 

But  at  worst,  whatever  be  the  event  of  a  pioai 
education  to  the  child,  though  in  general  we  are 
encouraged  from  the  tenor  of  Scripture  and  the 
course  of  experience  to  hope  that  the  event  will 
be  favourable,  and  that  '  when  he  is  old  he  will 
not  depart  from  it.*  Is  it  nothing  for  the  parent 
to  have  acquitted  himself  of  this  prime  duty  7 
Is  it  nothing  to  him  that  he  has  obeyed  the  plain 
command  of  *  training  his  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  7*  And  will  not  the,  parent  who  so 
acquits  himself,  with  better  reason  and  more 
lively  hope,  supplicate  the  Father  of  mercies  Tor 
the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigal,  who  has  wandered 
out  of  that  right  path  in  which  he  has  set  him 
forward,  than  for  the  conversion  of  a  neglected 
creature,  to  whose  feet  the  Gospel  had  never 
been  offered  as  a  light  7  And  how  different  will 
be  the  dying  reflections  even  of  that  parent 
whose  earnest  endeavours  have  been  unhappily 
defeated  by  the  subsequent  and  voluntary  per- 
version of  his  child,  from  his  who  will  reasona- 
bly aggravate  his  pangs,  by  transferring  the  sins 
of  his  neglected  child  to  the  number  of  hia  own 
transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  but  ill-judging 
parents  as  really  wish  their  children  to  be  here- 
after pious,  but  erroneously  withhold  instructioo 
till  the  more  advanced  period  prescribed  by  the 
great  master  of  splendid  paradoxes*  shall  arrive 
who  can  assure  them,  that  while  they  are  with- 
holding  the  good  seed,  the  great  and  ever  vigi- 
lant enemy,  who  assiduously  seizes  hold  on  every 
opportunity  which  we  slight,  and  cultivates 
every  advantage  which  toe  neglect,  may  not  be 
stocking  the  fallow  ground  with  tares?  Nay, 
who  in  this  fluctuating  state  of  things  can  be 
assured,  even  if  this  were  not  certainly  to  be  the 
case,  that  to  them  the  promised  period  ever  shall 
arrive  at  all?  Who  shall  ascertain  to  them  that 
their  now  neglected  child  shall  certainly  live  to 
receive  the  delayed  instructions  ?  Who  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  themselves  will  live  to  com- 
municate it  ? 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  parents 
who  are  indifferent  about  religion,  much  more 
tho«e  who  treat  it  with  scorn,  are  not  likely  to 
ho  anxious  on  this  subject ;  it  is  therefore  the 
attention  of  religious  parents  which  is  here 
chiefly  called  upon ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there 
seems,  on  this  point,  an  unaccountable  negli- 
gence in  many  of  these,  whether  it  arises  from 
indolence,  false  principles,  or  whatever  other 
motive. 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  some- 
thing, nay,  let  philosophers  say  what  they  will, 
(t  IS  much  to  give  youth  jprepogsesHtms  in  favour 
of  religion,  to  secure  their  prejudices  on  its  side 
before  you  turn  them  adrifl  into  the  world  *  a 
world  in  which,  before  they  can  be  completely 
armed  with  arguments  and  reasons,  they  will  b^ 
assailed  by  numbers  whose  prepossessions  and 
prejudices,  far  more  than  their  arguments  and 
reasons,  attach  them  to  the  other  side.  Why 
should  not  the  Christian  youth  furnish  himself 
in  the  best  cause  with  the  same  natural  armov 
which  the  enemies  of  religion  wear  in  the  worsts 
It  is  certain  that  to  set  out  in  life  with  sentt- 
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ments  in  favour  of  the  religion  of  our  country  is 
no  more  an  error  or  a  weakness,  than  to  grow 
ap  with  a  fondness  for  our  countrj  itself  If  the 
lore  of  our  country  be  judged  a  fair  principle, 
surely  a  Christian  who  is  '  a  citizMi  of  no  mean 
dty,*  may  lawfully  have  his  urtachments  too. 
If  patriotisni  bo  an  honest  prejudice,  Christi- 
inity  is  not  a  servile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  the 
youth  to  hug  his  prejudices,  to  glory  in  his  pre- 
possessions, rather  tiian  to^  acquire  that  versa* 
tOe  and  accommodating  citizenship  of  the  world, 
by  which  he  mav  be  an  infidel  in  Paris,  a  Papist 
at  Rome,  and  a  Mussulman  at  Cairo. 

Let  mc  not  be  supposed  so  to  elevate  politics, 
or  90  to  depress  religion,  as  to  make  any  c6m- 
ptrision  of  the  value  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
vhen  I  observe,  that  between  the  true  British 
patriot  and  the  true  Christian,  there  will  be  this 
somnion  resemblance :  the  more  deeply  each  of 
them  inquires,  the  more  will  he  be  confirmed  in 
Ms  respective  attachment,  the  one  to  his  coun- 
tzy,  the  other  to  his  religion.  I  speak  with  re- 
>ereDce  of  the  immeasurable  distance;  but  the 
mors  the  one  presses  on  the  firm  arch  of  our 
c3utitution,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Chriati- 
suty,  the  stronger  he  will  find  them  both.  Each 
dialJengea  scrutiny ;  each  has  nothing  to  dread 
tnt  from  shallow  politicians  and  shallow  philo- 
B^jhera ;  in  each  intimate  knowledge  justifies 
{ffepossession ;  in  each  investigation  confirms 
tttschment. 

If  we  divide  the  human  being  into  three  oom- 
psoent  parts,  the  bodily,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  spiritual,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a  portion 
of  care  and  attention  be  assigned  to  each  in 
some  degree  adequate  to  its  importance  ?  Should 
I  renture  to  say  a  due  portion,  a  portion  adapt- 
ed to  the  real  comparative  value  of  each,  would 
not  that  condemn  in  one  word  the  whole  system 
of  Lodern  education  ?    The  rational  and  intel- 
^lual  part  being  avowedly  more  valuable  than 
the  bodily,  while   the  spiritual  and  immortal 
part  exceeds  even  the  intellectual  still  more  than 
Ihat  sorpastes  what  is  corporeal;  is  it  acting 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  proportion ; 
is  it  acting  on  the  principles  of  distributive  jus- 
tiee;  is  it  acting  with  that  good  sense  and  right 
'odgment  with  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
this  world   is  usually   transacted,  to  give  the 
Itrger  portion  of  time  and  care  to  that  which  is 
worth  the  least  7  Is  it  fair  that  what  relates  to 
the  body  and  the  organs  of  the  body,  I  mean 
these   accmnplishments   which  address  them- 
selves to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  should  occupy  al- 
most the  whole  thoughts ;  while  the  intellectual 
part  should  be  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  and 
the  spirituaJ  part  should  have  almost  no  propor- 
tina  at  all?  Is  not  this  preparing  your  children 
hr  an  awful  disappointment  in  the  tremendous 
day  when  they  shall  be  stripped  of  that  body,  of 
those  senses  and  organs,  which  have  been  made 
ajnxist  the  sole  objects  of  their  attentions,  and 
shall  Soel  themselves  lo(\  in  possession  of  nothing 
bat  that  spiritual  part  which  in  education  was 
fcaroely  takeq  into  the  account  of  their  exist- 
ence 7 

Surely  it  slioold  bo  thought  a  reasonable  coro- 
pnomiflS  (and  I  am  in  fact  undervaluing  the  ob- 
poei  for  the  importance  of  which  I  plead)  to 
■aggeet,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  time 
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which  is  now  usurped  bf^  externals  should  be 
restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  the  understand* 
Ing  and  the  heart ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
religious  knowledge  in  early  youth  should  at 
least  be  no  les$  an  object  of  sedulous  attention 
than  the  cultivation  of  human  learning  or  of 
outward  embellishments.  It  is  also  not  ua 
reasonable  to  suggest,  that  we  should  in  Christi 
anity,  as  in  arts,  sciences,  or  languages,  begin 
with  the  beginning,  set  out  with  the  simple 
elements,  and  thus  *  go  on  unto  perfection.* 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  you  begin  with 
straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle  steps 
the  knowledge  of  outline  and  proportion  be  oh 
tained,  and  your  picture  be  completed ;  never 
losing  sight,  however,  of  the  elementary  linet 
and  curves?  Why  in  music  do  you  set  out 
with  the  simple  notes,  and  pursue  the  acquisi- 
tion  through  all  its  progress,  still  in  every  stage 
recurring  to  the  notes  7  Why  in  the  science  of 
numbers  do  you  invent  the  simplest  methods  of 
conveying  just  ideas  of  computation,  still  refer, 
ring  to  the  tables  which  involve  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  7  Why  in  the  science  of  quantity  do 
men  introduce  the  pupil  at  first  to  the  plainest 
diagrams,  and  clear  up  one  difficulty  before  they 
allow  another  to  appear?  Why  in  teaching 
languages  to  the  youth  do  yon  sedulously  infuse 
into  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  your  syntax  7 
Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to  refer  every  word 
to  its  part  of  speech,  to  resolve  every  sentenca 
into  its  elements,  to  reduce  every  term  to  its 
original,  and  from  the  first  case  of  nouns,  and 
the  first  tense  of  verbs,  to  explain  their  forma 
tions,  changes,  and  dependences,  till  the  prin* 
ciples  of  language  become  so  grounded,  that,  by 
continually  recurring  to  the  rules,  speaking  and 
writing  correctly  are  fixed  into  a  habit?  Why 
all  this,  but  because  you  uniformly  wish  him  to 
be  grounded  in  each  of  his  acquirements  7  Why. 
but  because  you  are  persuaded  that  a  slight, 
and  slovenly,  and  superficial,  and  irregular  way 
ofinstruction  will  never  train  him  to  czcellenoe 
in  any  thing  ? 

Do  young  persons  then  become  musicians, 
painters,  linguists,  and  mathematicians  by  early 
study  and  regular  labour ;  and  shall  they  become 
Christians  by  accident  ?  or  rather,  is  not  this 
acting  on  that  very  principle  of  Dogberry,  at 
which  you  probably  have  often  laughed  7  Is  it 
not  supposing  that  religion  like  reading  and 
writing  comes  by  nature  7  Shall  all  those  ac- 
comphsbments,  *  which  perish  in  the  using,* 
be  so  assiduously,  so  systematically  taught? 
Shall  all  those  habits,  which  are  limited  to  the 
thin|rs  of  this  world,  be  so  carefully  formed,  so 
persisted  in,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  our  very 
make,  so  as  to  become  as  it  were  a  part  of  our- 
selves ;  and  shall  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
make  us  *  wise  unto  salvation*  be  picked  up  at 
random,  cursorily,  or  perhaps  not  picked  up  at 
all  7  Shall  that  difficult  divine  science  which 
requires  *  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept,* here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  that  know- 
ledge wliich  parents,  even  inder  a  darker  dis- 
pensation, were  required  to  teach  tlieir  children 
diligetUly^  and  to  talk  of  it  when  they  sat  lu 
their  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  the  way,, 
and  when  they  lay  down,  and  when  they  roM 
up,*  shall  this  knowkulge  be  by  Christian  parents 
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omitted  or  deferred,  or  taught  slightly ;  or  be 
superseded  by  things  of  comparatively  little 
worth  f 

Shall  the  lively  period  of  youth,  the  soft  and 
impressible  season  when  lasting  habits  are  form- 
cd,  when  the  seal  cuts  deep  into  the  yielding  wax, 
"•nd  the  impression  is  more  likely  to  be  clear, 
and  sharp,  and  strong,  and  lasting ;  shall  this 
warm  and  favourable  season  bo  suffered  to 
«Ude  by,  without  being  turned  to  the  great  pur- 
pose for  which  not  only  youth,  but  life  and 
breath,  and  being  were  bestowed?  Shall  not 
that  *  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God;*  shall  not  that  *  holiness  without 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  ;*  shall  not  that 
knowfedge  which  is  the  foundation  of  faith  and 
practice ;  shall  not  that  charity  without  which 
all  knowledge  is  *  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,'  be  impressed,  be  inculcated,  be  enforc- 
ed, as  early,  as  constantly,  as  fundamentally, 
with  the  same  earnest  pushing  on  to  continual 
progress,  with  tho*8ame  constant  reference  to 
first  principles,  as  are  used  in  the  case  of  those 
arts  which  mcrdy  adorn  human  life  1  Shall  we 
not  seize  the  happy  period  when  the  memory  is 
strong,  the  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous  and 
active,  the  imagination  busy  and  all  alive ;  the 
heart  flexible,  the  temper  ductile,  the  conscience 
tender,  curiosity  awake,  four  powerful,  hope 
eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  oct  seize  this  period 
for  inculcating  that  knowledge,  and  impressing 
those  principles  which  are  to  form  the  character, 
and  fix  the  destination  fur  eternity  7 

I  would  now  address  myself  to  another  and  a 
still  more  dilatory  class,  who  are  for  procrasti- 
nating all  concern  about  religion  till  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  actual  distress,  and  who  do  not 
think  of  praying  till  they  are  perishing  like 
the  sailor  who  said,  *  he  thought  it  was  tdways 
time  enough  to  begin  to  pray  when  the  storm 
began.*  Of  these  I  would  ask,  shall  we,  with 
an  unaccountable  deliberation,  defer  our  anxiety 
about  religion  till  the  busy  man  and  the  dissipa- 
ted woman  are  become  so  immersed  in  the  cares 
of  life,  or  so  entangled  in  its  pleasures,  that  they 
will  have  little  heart  or  spirit  to  embrace  a  new 
principle  7  a  principle  whose  precise  object  it 
will  be  to  condemn  that  very  life  in  which  they 
have  already  embarked:  nay,  to  condemn  almost 
all  that  they  have  been  doing  and  thinking  ever 
since  they  first  began  to  actor  think  7  Shall  we, 
I  say,  begin  now  7  or  shall  we  suffer  those  in- 
structions,  to  receive  which,  requires  all  the  con* 
centrated  powers  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mind, 
to  be  put  off  till  the  day  of  excruciating  pain, 
till  the  period  of  debility  and  stupefaction  7 
Shall  we  wait  for  that  season,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  favourable  for  religious  acquisitions,  when 
*he  senses  shall  have  b^n  palled  by  excessive 
gratification,  when  the  eye  shall  be  tired  with 
seeing,  and  the  ear  with  hearing?  Shall  we, 
when  the  whole  man  is  breaking  up  by  disease 
or  decay,  expect  that  the  dim  apprehension  will 
discern  a  new  science,  or  the  obtuse  feelings  de- 
light themselves  with  a  new  pleasure  7  a  plea- 
sure  too,  not  only  incompatible  with  many  of  the 
hitherto  indulged  pleasures,  but  one  which  car- 
ries witli  it  a  strong  intimation  that  those  plea- 
sures terminate  in  t<he  death  of  the  soul. 

Bat,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  important  analogy 


on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  so  much  ;  bow 
preposterous  would  it  seem  to  you  to  hear  any 
one  propose  to  an  illiterate  dying  man,  to  set 
about  learnUig  even  the  plainest,  and  easiest 
rudiments  of  any  new  art;  to  study  the  musical 
notes ;  to  conju^&te  a  verb ;  to  learn,  not  the  firs* 
problem  in  Euclid,  Uii  even  the  numeration  table 
and  yet  you  do  not  think  it  absurd  to  postpone 
religious  instruction,  on  principles,  which,  if 
admitted,  at  all,  must  terminate  either  in  igno 
ranee  or  in  your  proposing  too  late  to  a  dying 
man  to  begin  to  learn  the  totally  unknown 
scheme  of  Chrbtianity.  You  do  not  think  it 
impossible  that  he  should  be  brought  to  listen  to 
*  the  voice  of  tliis  charmer,  when  he  can  no 
longer  listen  to  *  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women.*  You  do  not  think  it  anreason 
able  that  immortal  beings  should  delay  Xo  de- 
vote their  days  to  heaven,  till  they  havis  *  no 
pleasure  in  them*  themselves.  You  will  not 
bring  them  to  offer  up  the  first  fruits  of  their 
lips,  and  hearts,  and  lives,  to  their  Maker,  be. 
cause  you  persuade  yourselves  that  he  who  has 
called  himself  a  *  jealous  God,*  may  however  be 
contented  hereafler  with  the  wretched  sacrifice 
of  decayed  appetites,  and  the  wortliless  leavings 
of  almost  extinguished  affections. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  even  with  all  the 
melancholy  procrastination  we  ^ee  around  us 
that  there  is  any  one,  except  he  be  a  decided  in- 
fidel,  who  does  not  consider  religion  as  at  least 
a  good  reversionary  thing ;  as  an  object  which 
ought  always  to  occupy  a  little  remote  corner 
of  his  map  of  life ;  the  study  of  which,  though, 
it  is  always  to  be  postponed,  is  however  not  to 
be  finally  rejected ;  which,  though  it  cannot  con. 
veniently  come  into  his  present  scheme  of  life, 
it  is  intended  somehow  or  other  to  take  up  be- 
fore death.  This  awful  deception,  this  defect 
in  the  intellectual  vision,  arises,  partly  from  the 
bulk  which  the  objects  of  time  and  sense  acquire 
in  our  eyes  by  their  nearness;  while  the  in- 
visible realities  of  eternity  are  but  faintly  dis- 
cerned by  a  feeble  faith,  through  a  dim  and  dts- 
tant  medium.  It  arises  also  partly  from  a  to- 
tally false  idea  of  the  nature  of  Christianity, 
from  a  fatal  fancy  that  we  can  repent  at  any 
future  period,  and  that  as  amendment  is  a  thing 
which  will  always  be  in  our  power,  it  wiH  be 
time  enough  to  think  of  refer minpr  our  life,  when 
we  should  think  only  of  closing  it 

But  depend  upon  it,  that  a  heart  long  harden- 
ed, I  do  not  mean  by  gross  vices  merely,  but  by 
a  fondness  for  the  world,  by  an  habitoad  and  ex- 
cessive  indulgence  In  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
will  by  no  means  be  in  a  favourable  state  to 
admit  the  light  of  divine  truth,  or  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  divine  grace.  God  indeed  some- 
times shows  us  by  an  act  of  his  sovereignty,  that 
this  wonderful  change,  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner*s  heart,  may  be  produced  without  tlie  inter- 
vention of  iiuman  means,  to  show  that  the  work 
is  His.  But  as  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
Almighty  usually  deals  with  his  creatures,  it 
would  be  nearly  as  preposterous  for  men  to  act 
on  this  presumption,  and  sin  on  in  hopes  of  a 
miraculous  conversion,  as  it  would  be  to  tako 
no  means  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  be- 
cause Jesus  Christ  raised  Lasarns  from  Uie 
dead. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

On  the  manner  of  instructing  young  perscns  in 
rHiftum, — General  remarks  on  the  genius  of 
Christianity, 

I  irouLD  DOW  with  great  deference  addresa 
those  respectable  characters  who  are  really  con^ 
eemed  about  the  beet  interests  of  their  children ; 
those  to  whom  Christianity  is  indeed  an  impor- 
tant  consideration,  but  whose  habits  of  life  have 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  giving  it  its  due 
degree  in  the  scale  of  education. 

Befrin  then  with  considering  that  religion  is  a 
part,  and  the  most  prominent  part,  in  your  sys- 
tem of  instruction.  Do  not  communicate  its 
principles  in  a  random,  desultory  way ;  nor 
fcantily  stint  this  business  to  only  such  scraps 
and  remiiantsof  time  as  may  be  casually  picked 
up  from  the  gleanings  of  other  acquirements. 
'  Will  you  bring  to  God  for  a  sacrifice  that  which 
costs  roa  nothmg  7*  Let  the  best  part  of  the 
day,  wbich  with  most  people  is  the  earliest  part, 
be  steadilv  and  invariably  dedicated  to  this  work 
by  your  children,  before  they  are  tired  with  their 
other  etndies,  while  the  intellect  is  clear,  the 
spirit  ll^hty  and  the  attention  sharp  and  unfa- 
t^ed. 

Confine  not  your  instructions  to  mere  verbal 
ntnab  mud  dry  systems,  but  communicate  them 
20  a  way  which  shall  interest  their  feelings,  by 
QiFely  images,  and  by  a  warm  practical  applica. 
tion  of  what  they  read  to  their  own  hearts  and 
Qrcomatances.    If  you  do  not  study  the  great 
bat  loo  much  slighted  art  of  fixing,  of  command- 
ing, of  chaining  the  attention,  yon  may  throw 
away  moch  time  and  labour,  with  little  other 
t&ct  than  that  of  disgusting  your  pupils  and 
wearying^  yourself.    There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  that  while  ev^ry  other  thing  is  to  be  made 
amustn^,  religion  alone  must  be  dry  and  unin- 
Titing.    Do  not  fancy  that  a  thing  is  good  merely 
because  it  is  dull.    Why  should  not  the  most 
entertaining  powers  of  the  human  mind  be  su- 
premely consecrated  to  that  subject  which  is 
moat  worthy  of  their  full  exercise  7    The  mis- 
&rtQne  is,  that  religious  learning  is  too  oflen 
rather  considered  as  an  act  of  the  memory  than 
af  the  heart  and  affections ;  as  a  dry  duty,  rather 
than  a  lively  pleasure.    The  manner  in  which 
it  is  taught  diflfers  as  much  from  their  other 
learning^  as  punishment  from  recreation.    Chil- 
dren are  turned  over  lo  the  doll  work  of  getting 
by  rote   as  a  task  that  which  they  should  get 
fiom  example,  from  animated  conversation,  from 
Cvcly  discussion,  in  which   the  pupil  should 
learn  to  bear  a  part,  instead  of  bemg  merely  a 
passive  hearer.    Teach  them  rather,  as  their 
Ueawed  Saviour  taught,  by  interesting  parable?, 
trhich,  while  they  corrected  the  heart,  left  some 
Kxerciee  for  the  ingenuity  in  the  solution,  and 
fer  the  feelings  in  their  application.    Teach,  as 
lis  taa^ht,  by  seizing  on  surrounding  objects, 
passing  events,  local  circumstances,  peculiar 
characters,  apt  illusions,  just  analogy,  appropri- 
ate Uloatration.    Call  in  all  creation,  animate 
isd  inanimate,  to  your  aid,  and  accustom  your 
roon^  audience  to 

Find  toocuei  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brookff, 
SenDOiw  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Even  when  the  nature  of  your  subject  makes  it 


necessary  for  you  to  be  more  plain  and  didactiq 
do  not  fail  frequently  to  enliven  these  less  en 
paging  parts  of  your  discourse  with  some  inci« 
dental  imagery  which  will  captivate  the  fancy 
with  some  afiecting  story  with  wbich  it  shall  be 
associated  in  the  memory.  Relieve  what  would 
otherwise  be  too  dry  and  preceptive,  with  soma 
striking  exem|^ification  in  point,  some  touching 
instance  to  be  imitated,  some  awful  warning  ta 
bo  avoided;  something  which  shall  illustrsita 
your  instruction,  which  shall  realize  your  posi- 
tion, which  shall  embody  your  idea,  and  give 
shape  and  form,  colour  and  life,  to  your  precept 
Endeavour  unremittingly  to  connect  the  reader 
with  the  subject  by  making  her  feel  that  what 
you  teach  is  neither  an  abstract  truth,  nor  a 
thing  of  mere  general  information,  but  that  it  is 
a  business  in  which  she  herself  is  individually 
and  immediately  concerned ;  in  which  not  only 
her  eternal  salvation  but  her  present  happiness 
is  involved.  Do,  according  to  your  measure  of 
ability,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Scriptures  has  done,  always  take  the  sensibility 
of  the  learner  into  your  account  of  the  faculties 
which  are  to  be  worked  upon.  *  For  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,*  as  the  profound  and  enlight- 
ened Bacon  observes, '  are  not  proposed  to  us  in 
a  naked  logic  form,  but  arrayed  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  colours  which  creation 
affords.'  By  those  a&cting  illustrations  used 
by  Him  'who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and 
therefore  beet  knew  how  to  address  him,  it  was, 
that  the  imlettered  audiences  of  Christ  and  hit 
apostles  were  enabled  both  to  comprehend  and 
to  relish  doctrines,  which  would  not  readily  have 
made  their  way  to  their  understandings,  had 
they  not  first  touched  their  hearts ;  and  which 
would  have  found  accesft  to  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  had  they  been  delivered  in  dry  scho- 
lastic disquisitions.  Now,  those  audiences  not 
being  learned,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  in  the  state  of  children,  as  to  their  recep- 
tive  faculties,  and  to  have  required  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  instruction ;  that  is,  they  were  more 
capable  of  being  moved  with  what  was  simple 
and  touching,  and  lively,  than  what  was  elabo. 
rate,  abstruse,  and  unaffecting.  Heaven  and 
earth  were  made  to  furnish  their  contributions, 
when  man  was  to  be  taught  that  science  which 
was  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.  Some- 
thing which  might  enforce  or  illustrate  was 
drawn  from  evety  element  The  appearances 
of  the  sky,  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  seed  and  the  harvest,  the  labours  of 
the  husbandmen,  the  traffic  of  the  merchant,  the 
season  of  the  year !  all  were  laid  hold  of  in  turn. 
And  the  most  important  moral  instruction,  or 
religions  truth,  was  deduced  from  some  recent 
occurrence,  some  natural  appearance,  some  or- 
dinary fact 

If  that  be  the  purest  eloquence  which  most 
persuades  and  which  comes  nome  to  tho  heart 
with  the  fullest  evidence  and  the  most  irresisti- 
ble force,  then  no  eloquence  is  so  powerful  as 
that  of  Scripture ;  and  an  intelligent  ChriRtian 
teacher  will  be  admonished  by  the  mode  of 
Scripture  itself,  how  to  communicate  its  truths 
with  life  and  spirit;  'while  be  is  musing,  the 
fire  burns  •'  that  fire  which  will  preserve  him 
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from  an  insipid  and  freezing  mode  of  instroc- 
tion.  He  will  morever,  as  was  said  abovtf,  al- 
ways carefully  keep  up  a  quick  sense  of  the 
personal  interest  the  pupil  has  in  every  religious 
instruction  which  is  impressed  upon  him.  He 
wiH  teach  as  Paul  prayed,  *  with  the  spirit,  and 
«rith  the  understanding  also  ;*  and  in  imitating 
this  great  model,  he  will  necessarily  ayoid  the 
opposite  faults  of  two  different  sorts  of  instruc- 
tors ;  for  while  some  of  our  divines  of  the  higher 
class  have  been  too  apt  to  preach  as  if  mankind 
had  only  intellect,  and  the  lower  and  more  po- 
pular sort  as  if  they  had  only  passions,  let  him 
borrow  what  is  good  from  both,  and  address  his 
pupils  as  beings  compounded  of  both  under- 
standing  and  affections.* 

Fancy  not  that  the  Bible  is  too  difficult  and 
intricate  to  be  presented  in  its  own  naked  form, 
and  that  it  puzzles  and  bewilders  the  youthful 
understanding.  In  all  needful  and  indispensa- 
ble points  of  knowledge,  the  darkness  of  Scrip- 
ture,  as  a  great  Christian  philosophert  has  ob- 
served, *  is  hut  a  partial  darkness,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  which  benig^hted  only  the  enemies  of 
God,  while  it  left  his  children  in  clear  day.'  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Bible  will  Jind  in  the 
young  reader  clear  views  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
of  the  soul  and  eternity,  but  that  it  will  give 
them.  And  if  it  be  really  the  appropriate  cha- 
racter of  Scripture,  as  it  telb  us  itself  that  it  is, 
*  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  &2tnd,'  and  ^  to 
make  wise  the  simpie^*  then  it  is  as  well  calcn- 
fated  for  the  youthful  and  uninformed  as  for  any 
other  class ;  and  as  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  greater  part  of  Christians  should  be  learned, 
so  is  learning,  though  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
teacher  of  theology,  no  e$8eiUial  qualification  for 
a  common  Christian,  for  which  reason  Scripture 
troths  are  expressed  with  that  clear  and  simple 
evidence  adapted  to  the  kind  of  assent  which 
they  require ;  An  assent  materially  different  from 
that  sort  of  demonstration  which  a  mathematical 
theorem  demands.  He  who  oould  brinsf  an  un- 
prejudiced heart  and  an  unporverted  will,  would 
bring  to  the  Scriptures  the  best  qualification  for 
understanding  and  receiving  them.  And  though 
he  V  contain  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  com- 
prehend (as  what  ancient  poet,  historian,  or  ora- 
tor docs  not)  the  teacher  may  address  to  him  the 
ivords  which  Christ  addressed  to  Peter,  *  What 
f  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter.* 

Histories  of  the  Bible,  and  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  children,  though  valua- 
ble in  their  way,  should  never  be  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Bible  itself.  For  historical  or 
geographical  information,  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion  to  events  and  characters,  they  are  very  use- 
ful. But  Scripture  truths  are  best  conveyed  in 
ts  own  sublime  and  simple  phraseology;  its 

«The  eeal  and  diligence  with  which  the  bishop  of 
London's  weekly  lectures  have  been  attended  by  penons 
of  all  ranks  and  deicripcioni,  but  mote  especially  by  that 
class  to  whom  this  little  work  is  addresaed,  is  a  very 
promising  circnnraUnce  for  the  age:  And  while  we  con- 
sider with  pleasure  the  advantai^s  pecaliarly  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  yoang  droia  so  interesting  and  animated  an 
exposition  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  further  led  to  rejoice  at 
the  countenance  given  by  such  high  authority  to  the  re- 
vival of  that  excellent  but  too  much  neglected  practice 
•r  lectures. 

\  Mr.  Boyle. 


doctrines  are  best  understood  in  its  own  appro- 
priate language ;  its  precepts  are  best  retained 
in  their  own  simple  form.  Paraphrases,  in  pro- 
fessing to  explain,  often  dilute ;  while  the  terse- 
ness  and  brevity  of  Scripture  composition  fills 
the  mind,  touches  the  heart,  and  fastens  oo  the 
memory.  While  I  would  cause  them  to  *  read, 
the  commentary  for  the  improvement  oithe  an- 
derstanding,  they  should  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly digest'  the  Bible  for  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  the  heart 

Young  people  who  have  been  taught  religion 
in  a  formal  and  superficial  way,  who  have  had 
all  its  drudgeries  and  none  of  its  pleasures,  will 
probably  have  acquired  so  little  relish  lor  it,  a» 
to  consider  the  continued  prosecution  of  their 
religious  studies  as  a  badge  of  their  tutelage,  as 
a  mark  that  they  are  still  under  subjection ;  and 
will  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  hoar  of 
their  emancipation  from  the  lectures  on  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  era  of  their  promised  liberty ;  the 
epocha  of  independence.  They  wiU  long  fat 
the  period  when  its  lessons  shall  cease  to  be  de- 
livered ;  will  conclude  that,  having  once  attained 
such  an  age,  and  arrived  at  the  required  profi- 
ciency, the  object  will  be  accomplished,  and  the 
labour  at  an  end.  But  let  not  your  children  *■  so 
learn  Christ*  Apprise  them  that  no  spedfie 
day  will  ever  arise,  on  which  they  shall  say,  I 
Juive  attained  ;  but  inform  them,  that  every  ac- 
quisition must  be  followed  up ;  knowledge  moat 
be  increased ;  prejudices  subdued ;  good  habits 
rooted;  evil  ones  eradicated;  amiable  disposi- 
tions  strengthened ;  right  principles  confirmed , 
till  going  on  from  light  to  light,  and  from  strength 
to  strength,  they  come  to  the  mcasnre  of  the 
stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ' 

But  though  serious  instruction  wUl  not  only 
be  uninteresting  but  irksome,  if  conveyed  to 
youth  in  a  cold  didactic  way;  yet  if  their  aiiec. 
tions  be  suitably  engaged,  while  their  under- 
standings  are  kept  in  exerciser  their  hearts  so 
far  from  necessarily  revolting,  as  some  insist, 
will  often  receive  the  most  solemn  truths  with 
alacrity.  It  is,  as  we  have  repeated,  the  manner 
which  revolts  them,  and  not  the  thin?.  Nor 
will  they,  as  some  assert,  necessarily  diuike  the 
teacher,  because  the  truths  taught  are  of  the 
most  awful  and  solemn  kind.  It  has  happened 
to  the  writer  to  be  a  frequent  witness  of  the  gra. 
titude  and  affection  expressed  by  voan^  persons 
to  those  who  had  sedulously  and  serioasly  in- 
structed them  in  religious  knowledge ;  an  affec- 
tion as  lively,  a  gratitude  as  warm,  as  could 
have  been  excited  by  any  indulgence  to  their 
persons,  or  any  gratification  of  a  worldly  na- 
ture. 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and  spright- 
ly fancy  have  been  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies    to  Christianify;  while  men,  in   whom 
those  talents  have  been  consecrated  to  God, 
have  been  some  of  her  most  useful  champi- 
ons, take  particular  care  to  press  that  ardent 
and  ever-active  power,  the  imaginatitm^  into 
the  service  of  religion.    This  bright  and  bnsy 
faculty  will  be  leading  its  possessor  into  per 
petual  peril,  and  is  an  enemy  of  peculiar  po 
tency  till  it  come  to  be  employed  in  the  onnse 
of  Ciod.  It  is  a  lion,  which  though  worldly  pni 
dence  indeed  may  chain  so  as  to  prevent  oat 
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Ward  miflchief,  jet  the  malignity  remains  with- 
in;   but  when  sanctified  bv  Christianity,  the 
imag-ination  is  a  lion  tamed;  you  have  all  the 
benefit  of  its  strengrth  and  its  activity,  divested 
of  its  mischief    God  never  bestowed  that  noble 
but  restless  faculty,  without  intending  it  to  be 
an  inatramsnt  of  his  own  glory ;  though  it  has 
faeeo  too  often  set  up  in  rebellion  against  him ; 
bceaase,  in  its  youthful  stirrings,  while  all  alive 
and  full  of  action,  it  has  not  been  seized  upon  to 
serre  its  rightful  Sovereign,  bat  was  early  en- 
listed  with  litde  opposition  under  the  banners 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil !    Religion 
is  the  oidy  subject  in  which,  under  the  guidance 
«f  a  severe  and  sober-minded  prudence,  this  dis- 
cursive  faculty  can  safely  stretch  its  powers  and 
expand  its  energies  !  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  must  be  a  sound  and  genuine  Christian- 
hj  which  can  alone  so  chastise  and  regulate  the 
imagination,  as  to  restrain  it  from  those  errors 
and  ezoeaaes  into  which  a  false,  a  mistaken,  an 
irregnlar  religion,  has  too  oflen  led  its  injudi- 
dous  and  ill-mstructed  professor.    Some  of  the 
iDoet  fatal  extremes  into  which  a  wild  enthu- 
sissm  or  a  frightful  superstition  has  plunged  its 
onfaappy  votaries,  have  been  owing  to  the  want 
sT  a  doe  direction,  to  the  want  of  a  strict  and 
boiy  enstigation  of  this  ever-working  faculty. 
To  secore  imagination,  therefore,  on  the  safe 
side,  and,  if  I  may  change  the  metaphor,  to  put 
it  under  the  direction  of  its  true  pilot,  in  the 
ilormj'  voyage  of  lifb,  is  like  engaging  those 
potent  elements,  the  wind  and  tide  in  your  fa- 


In  your  communications  with  younff  people, 
take  care  to  convince  them  that  as  religion  is 
■ot  a  bosiness  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  lesson, 
10  neither  is  it  a  single  branch  of  duty ;  some 
drtached  thing,  which  like  the  acquisition  of  an 
art  or  a  language,  is  to  be  practised  separately, 
and  to  have  its  distinct  periods  and  modes  of 
operation.  But  let  them  understand,  that  com- 
oon  acts,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be 
peribrmed,  are  to  be  made  acts  of  religion.  Let 
tliem  perceive  that  Christianity  may  be  consi- 
dered as  haviup  something  of  that  influence  over 
the  conduct,  wliich  external  grace  has  over  the 
manners;  for  as  it  is  not  the  performance  of 
some  particular  act  which  denominates  any  one 
to  be  graceful,  grace  beine  a  spirit  diffused 
ihrongh  the  whole  svstem,  which  animates  every 
sentiment,  and  inrorms  every  action;  as  she 
who  haul  true  personal  grace  has  it  uniformly, 
and  is  not  sometimes  awkward  and  sometimes 
elegant ;  does  not  sometimes  lay  it  down  and 
aometiaiee  take  it  up ;  so  religion  is  not  an  oc- 
casionsd  act,  but  an  indwelling  principle,  an  in- 
wrought  habit,  a  pervading  and  informing  spirit, 
from  which  indeed  every  act  derives  all  its  life, 
and  energy,  and  beaoty. 

Give  them  clear  views  of  the  broad  discrimi- 
nation between  practical  religion  and  worldly 
morality;  in  short,  between  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tians and  of  Psgans.  Show  them  that  no  good 
qnaiitios  are  genuine,  but  such  as  flow  from  the 
reJgion  of  Christ  Let  them  learn  tliat  the  vir- 
tues which  the  better  sort  of  people,  who  are  yet 
destitute  of  true  Christianity,  inculcate  and 
nracttse,  resemble  those  virtues  which  have«the 
love  of  God  fiff  their  motive,  just  as  counterfeit 


coin  resembles  sterling  gold ;  thev  may  have,  h 
is  true,  certain  points  of  reseml^nce  with  the 
others ;  they  may  be  bright  and  shining  they 
have  perhaps  the  image  and  the  superscription, 
hut  they  ever  want  the  true  distinguishing  pro 
perties;  they  want  sterling  value,  purity,  and 
weight  They  may  indeed  pass  current  n  the 
traffic  of  this  world,  but  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone,  they  will  be  found  full  of  alloy 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
'  they  will  be  found  wanting,*  they  will  not  stand 
that  final  trial  which  is  to  separate  *  the  precious 
from  the  vile  ;*  they  will  not  abide  the  day  *  of 
hU  coming  who  is  like  a  refiner*s  fire.' 

One  error  into  which  even  some  good  people 
are  apt  to  fall,  is  that  endeavouring  to  deceive 
young  minds  by  temporising  expedients.  In 
order  to  allure  them  to  become  religious,  they 
exhibit  fiilse,  or  faint,  or  inadequate  views  of 
Christianity;  and  while  they  represent  it  as  it 
really  is,  as  a  life  of  superior  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage, they  conceal  its  difficulties,  and  like 
the  Jesuitical  Chinese  missionaries,  extenuate, 
or  smkf  or  deny,  such  parts  of  it  as  are  least 
alluring  to  human  pride.  In  attempting  to  dis. 
guise  Its  principles,  they  destroy  its  efficacy. 
They  deny  the  cross  instead  of  making  it  the 
badge  of  a  Christian.  But  besides  that,  the  pro- 
ject fails  with  them  as  it  did  with  the  Jesuits ; 
all  fraud  is  bad  in  itself;  and  a  pious  fraud  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  which  oojgfht  to  be  bn* 
ried  in  the  rubbish  of  papal  desolation. 
^  Instead  of  representing  to  the  young  Chni 
tian,  that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  prudent  inge- 
nuity at  once  to  pursue,  with  equsl  ardour  and 
success,  worldly  fame  and  eternal  fflory,  would 
it  not  be  more  honest  to  tell  him  fairly  and  un. 
ambiguoQsly  that  there  are  two  distinct  roads 
between  which  there  is  a  broad  boundary  line  ? 
that  there  are  two  contending  and  irreconcilable 
interests?  that  he  must  forsake  the  one  if  he 
would  cleave  to  the  other  7  that  *  there  are  two 
masters,*  both  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  serve  7 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  characters  at  eternal 
variance  7  that  he  must  renounce  the  one  if  he 
is  in  earnest  for  the  other  7  that  nothing  short 
of  absolute  decision  can  make  a  confirmed  Chris- 
tian 7  Point  out  the  different  sorts  of  promises 
annexed  to  these  different  sorts  of  characters. 
Confess  in  the  language  of  Christ  how  the  man 
of  the  world  often  obtains  (and  it  is  the  natural 
course  of  human  things)  the  recompence  he  se. 
dulously  seeks.  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  have 
their  reward.'  Explain  the  beatitudes  on  the 
other  hand,  and  unrold  what  kind  of  specific  re- 
ward is  there  individually  promised  to  its  con- 
comitant virtue.  Show  vour  pnpil  that  to  that 
*  poverty  of  spirit'  to  which  *•  the  kingdom  of 
heaven'  is  promised,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
expect  that  the  recompence  of  human  commeiu 
dation  should  be  also  attached ;  that  to  that  *  pu- 
rity of  heart*  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  an- 
nexed, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  you 
can  unite  the  praise  of  licentious  wits,  or  the 
admiration  of  a  catch-club.  These  will  be  be- 
stowed on  their  appropriate  and  corresponding 
merit  Do  not  enlist  them  under  false  colours , 
disappointment  will  produce  a  desertion.  Dif. 
ferent  sorts  of  rewards  are  attached  to  different 
sorts  of  services ;  and  while  you  truly  assert  that 
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Religion*s  ways  are  *  wajs  of  pleasantness,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace,'  take  care  that  you  do 
not  leaid  them  to  depend  too  excIusiToly  on 
^  worldly  happiness  and  earthly  peace,  for  Uiese 
make  no  part  of  the  covenant;  they  may  be, 
and  they  often  are,  superadded,  bat  they  were 
never  stipulated  in  the  contract 

But  if^  in  order  to  attract  the  young  to  a  re- 
ligious course,  you  disingenuously  conceal  its 
dUficuIties,  while  you  are  justly  enlarging  upon 
its  pleasures,  you  will  tempt  them  to  distrust 
the  truth  of  Scripture  itsel£-^For  what  will 
they  think,  not  only  of  a  few  detached  texts,  but 
of  the  general  cast  and  colour  of  the  Grospel 
when  contrasted  with  your  representation  of  it  ? 
When  you  are  describing  to  them  the  insepara* 
ble  human  advantages  which  will  follow  a  reli- 
gious course,  what  notion  will  they  conceive  of 

*  the  strait  gate*  and  *  narrow  way  ?*  of  the  am- 
putation of  a  *  right  hand  7*  of  the  excision  of  a 

*  ri^ht  eye  V  of  the  other  strong  metaphors  by 
which  the  Christian  warfare  is  shadowed  out  ? 
of  *  crucifying  the  flesh  7*  of*  mortifying  the  old 
man  7'  of  *  dymg  unto  sin  V  of*  overcoming  the 
world  7*  Do  you  not  think  their  meek  and  com- 
passionate Saviour  who  died  for  your  children, 
loved  them  as  well  as  you  love  them  7  And  if 
this  were  his  langaage,  ought  it  not  to  be  yours7 
It  is  the  language  of  true  wve;  of  that  love  with 
which  a  merciful  God  loved  the  world,  when  he 
spared  not  his  own  Son.  Do  not  fear  to  tell 
your  children  what  he  told  his  disciples,  that 

*  in  the  world  they  shall  have  tribulation  ;*  but 
teach  them  to  rise  superior  to  it,  on  his  principle, 
by  'overcoming  the  world.'  Do  not  then  try  to 
conceal  from  them,  that  the  life  of  a  Christian 
is  necessarily  opposite  to  the  life  of  the  world ; 
and  do  not  seek  by  a  vain  attempt  at  accommo- 
dation to  reconcile  that  difierence  which  Christ 
himself  has  pronounced  to  be  irreconcilable. 

May  it  not  be  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
dne  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  and  spirit  of  religion,  that  so  many  young 
Christians,  who  set  out  in  a  fair  and  flourishing 
way,  decline  and  wither  when  they  come  to 
perceive  the  requisitions  of  experimental  chris- 
tianity  ?  requisitions  which  they  had  not  sus- 
pected of  making  any  part. of  the  plan;  and 
from  which,  when  tney  afterwards  discover 
them,  they  shrink  back,  as  not  prepared  and 
hardened  for  the  unexpected  contest 

People  are  no  more  to  be  cheated  into  religion 
than  into  learning.  The  same  spirit  which  in- 
fluences your  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  should 
influence  your  discourse  in  that  court  of  equity 
— your  family.  Your  children  should  be  told 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
ti  ath.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  must  be 
dine  gradually  and  discreetly.  We  know  whose 
eKample  we  have  tor  postponing  that  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive :  *  I  have 
many  things  yet  to  sity  to  you,  but  ye  cannot 
bear  them  nowJ*  Accustom  them  to  reason  by 
analogy.  Explain  to  them  that  great  worldly 
attainments  are  never  made  without  great  sa- 
crifices; that  the  merchant  cannot  become  rich 
without  industry;  the  statesman  eminent  with- 
out labour ;  the  scholar  learned  without  study ; 
iho  hero  renowced  without  danger :  would  it 
not  then,  on  human  principles,  bo  unreasonable 


to  think  that  the  Christian  alone  should  obtaa 
a  triumph  without  a  warfare  7  the  highest  priaa 
with  the  lowest  exertion?  an  eternal  crown 
without  a  present  cross  7  and  that  heaven  is  the 
only  reward  which  the  idle  may  reckon  upon 
No :  though  salvation  *  be  the  gift  of  God,'  yet 
it  must  be  *  worked  mitJ'  Convince  your  young 
friends,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  difficulty 
of  the  battle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  prize  of 
the  victory.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  point 
of  resemblance  between  worldly  and  Christian 
pursuits  fails,  and  that  most  advantageously  for 
the  Christian ;  for  while,  even  by  the  roost  pro- 
bable means,  which  are  the  union  of  talents 
with  diligence,  no  human  prosperity  can  be  in- 
sured to  the  worldly  candidate ;  while  the  most 
successful  adventurer  may  fail  by  the  fault  of 
another ;  while  the  best  concerted  project  of  the 
statesman  may  be  crushed;  the  bravest  hero 
lose  the  battle ;  the  brightest  genius  fail  of  get- 
ting  bread ;  and  while  moreover,  the  pleasure 
arising  even  from  success  in  these  may  be  no 
sooner  tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a  more  pros- 
perous rival ;  the  persevering  Christian  is  safe 
and  certain  of  obtaining  Ate  object ;  no  misfbr- 
tunes  can  defeat  his  hope ;  no  competition  can 
endanger  his  success ;  for  though  another  gain, 
he  will  not  lose ;  nay,  the  success  of  another,  so 
far  from  diminishing  his  gain,  is  an  addition  to 
it ;  the  more  he  dinuses,  the  richer  he  grows  - 
his  blessings  are  enlarged  by  communication; 
and  that  mortal  hour  which  cuts  off  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  worldly  men,  crowns  and  consummaiea 
his. 

Beware  at  the  same  time  of  setting  up  any  act 
of  self-denial  or  mortiflcation  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  salvation.  This  would  be  a  presump. 
tuous  project  to  imrcAose  that  eternal  life  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  *  free  gift  of  God.*  This 
would  be  to  send  your  children,  not  to  the  Gos. 
pel  to  learn  their  Christianity,  but  to  the  monks 
and  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages ;  it  would  bo 
sending  them  to  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  Peter  the  apos 
tie  and  bis  Divine  Master.  Mortification  is  not 
the  price ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  discipline 
of  a  soul  of  which  sin  is  the  disease,  the  diet 
prescribed  by  the  great  Physician.  Without 
this  guard  the  young  devout  Christian  would  be 
led  to  fancy  that  abstinence,  pilgrimage  and  pe- 
nance might  be  adopted  as  the  cheap  substitute 
for  the  subdued  desire,  the  resisted  temptation, 
the  conquered  corruption,  and  the  obedient  will; 
and  would  be  almost  in  as  much  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  selflrighteousness  arising  from  aus- 
terities and  mortification,  as  she  would  be,  on 
the  other,  from  self-gratification  in  the  indal- 
genoes  of  the  world.  And  while  you  carefully 
impress  on  her  the  necessity  of  living  a  life  of 
strict  obedience  if  she  would  please  Gkid,  do  not 
neglect  to  remind  her  also  that  a  complete  re- 
nunciation  of  her  own  performances  as  a  groun«l 
of  merit,  ^rehgsing  the  favour  of  God  by  thor.- 
own  intrinsic  worth,  is  included  in  that  ohe. 
dience. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  stamping  or 
young  minds  a  true  impression  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  to  possess  them  with  a  convict  ior. 
that  it  U  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  not  onl^ 
gives  worth  and  beauty,  but  which,  in  a  Chria. 
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ti^n  seiue  gives  life  aod  soul  to  the  best  action; 
nay,  that  while  a  right  intention  will  be  ac- 
kno«vledged  and  accepted  at  the  final  judgment, 
eren  without  the  act,  the  act  itself  will  be  dis- 
owned which  wanted  the  basis  of  a  pure  design. 
Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  heart  to 
boild  me  a  temple,*  said  the  Almighty  to  that 
monarch,  whom  yet  be  permitted  not  to  build  it 
How  mSiny  splendid  actions  will  be  rejected  in 
the  cfreat  day  of  retribution,  to  which  statues  and 
fDonnments  have  been  raised  on  earth,  while 
their  almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much 
eoafiranded  at  their  own  unexpected  reprobation, 
as  at  the  Divine  acceptance  of  those  *  whose  life 
the  world  counted  madness.*  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  *  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew 
yon,*  ia  nut  the  malediction  denounced  on  the 
sceptic,  or  the  scoffer,  or  the  profligate,  and  the 
libertine,  but  on  the  high  professor,  on  the  un- 
Sroitlul  worker  of  *  miracles,*  on  the  unsancti- 
fied  ntterer  >>f  *  prophecies  ;*  for  even  acts  of 
^ety  wanting  the  purifying  principle,  however 
they  may  dazzle  men,  offend  God.  Cain  sacri- 
ficed, Balaam  prophesied,  Rousseau  wrote  the 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  the  Son  of  Mary^ 
V(n.TATaK  BUILT  A  cHaRCB  \  nay,  so  superior  was 
kiM  affectation  of  sanctity,  that  he  ostentatiously 
declared,  that  while  others  were  raising  churches 
to  soiolf,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  would 
ereet  ki$  church  to  God  :*  that  God  whose  altars 
he  waa  overthrowing,  whose  name  he  was  villify. 
ing,  whose  gospel  he  was  exterminating,  and  the 
wry  name  of  whose  Son  he  had  solemnly  pledg- 
ed  himself  to  blot  from  the  face  of  the  earth  1 

Hiougb  it  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
bH  those  Christian  virtues  which  should  be  im« 
pressed  in  the  prop^ressof  a  Christian  education, 
yet  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing one  which  more  immediately  grows  out  of 
the  sobject ;  and  to  remark  that  the  principle 
which  shoald  be  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
all  instruction,  and  especially  of  religious  in- 
itmctioa,  is  humility.  As  this  temper  is  incul- 
cated in  every  page  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  de- 
daeibie  from  every  precept  and  every  action  of 
Cbritft ;  that  is  a  sufficient  intimation  that  it 
ahonld  be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study, 
that  it  should  be  grafled  on  every  acquisition. 
ft  is  the  turning  point,  the  leading  principle  in- 
dieative  of  the  very  genius,  of  the  very  being 
ofChristianity.  The  chastising  quality  should 
there£>re  be  constantly  made  in  education  to 
operate  as  the  only  counteraction  of  that  know* 
ledjpe  which  puffeth  up.' — ^Youth  should  be 
tao^ht  that  as  humility  is  the  discriminating 
cliaracieristic  of  our  religion,  therefore  a  proud 
Christian,  a  haughty  disciple  of  a  crucified 
Master,  fbmishes  perhaps  a  stronger  opposition 
in  terms  than  the  whole  compass  of  language 
can  exhibit — ^They  should  be  taught  that  hu- 
mility being  the  appropriate  grace  of  Christi' 
anity ,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  makes  Chris- 
tian and  pajean  virtues  essentially  different 
The  virtues  ofthe  Romans,  for  instance,  were  ob- 
vioQsly  founded  in  pride ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they 
had  not  even  a  word  in  their  copious  language 
to  express  humility,  but  what  was  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  convoyed  the  idea  of  meanness  or  vile- 

•  Deoerexit  Voltaire,  ia  tho  inscriotion  affixed  by 
^  on  his  church  at  Ferney. 


ness,  of  baseness  and  servility  Christianity  so 
stands  on  its  own  single  ground,  is  so  far  from  as- 
similating itself  to  the  spirit  of  other  religions, 
that,  unlike  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  thousrh  he 
would  not  become  a  Christian,  yet  ordered  that 
the  ima^e  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  tlie  i>an- 
theon  with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  bo  wor. 
shipped  in  common  with  them ;  Christianity  not 
only  rejects  all  such  partnerships  with  other  rcii- 
gions,but  it  pulls  down  their  images,  defaces 
Uieir  temples,  tramples  on  their  honours,  founds 
its  own  existence  on  the  ruins  of  spurious  reli- 
gions and  spurious  virtues,  and  will  be  every 
thing  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  any  thing. 

Will  it  be  goin^  too  much  out  of  the  way  to 
observe,  that  Christian  Britain  retaliates  upon 
pagan  Rome  7  For  if  the  fbrmor  used  humility 
in  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter  learnt  to  use 
pride  in  a  good  one  7  May  we  without  imperti- 
nence  venture  to  remark,  that  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  as  honourable  and  upright  political  as- 
semblies as  ever  adorned,  or,  under  Providence 
upheld  a  country ;  in  orations  which  leave  us 
nothing  to  envy  in  Attic  or  Roman  eloquence 
in  their  best  days ;  it  wer?  to  be  wished  that  we 
did  not  borrow  from  Rome  an  epithet  which 
suited  the  genius  of  her  religion  as  much  as  it 
militates  against  ours  7  The  panegyrist  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  orof  Zama,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  *  proud  day,*  or  a 
*  proud  event,*  or  a  'proud  success.*  But  surely 
the  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  might,  from  their  abundance,  select  an 
epithet  better  appropriated  to  such  a  victory^ 
a  victory  which,  by  preserving  Europe,  has  per 
haps  preserved  that  religion  which  sets  its  foot 
on  the  very  neck  of  pride,  and  in  which  the 
conqueror  himself^  even  in  the  first  ardours  of 
triumph,  forgot  not  to  ascribe  the  victory  to 
ALMKSHTf  God.  Let  ns  leave  to  the  enemy  both 
the  terms  and  the  thing ;  arrogant  words  being 
the  only  weapons  in  which  we  must  ever  vail  to 
their  decided  superiority.  As  we  must  despair 
of  the  victory,  let  us  disdain  the  contest 

Above  all  things  then  you  should  beware  that 
your  pupils  do  not  take  up  with  a  vague,  gene- 
ral, and  undefined  religion,  but  look  to  it  that 
their  Christianity  be  really  the  religion  of 
Christ.  Instead  of  slurring  over  the  doctrines 
ofthe  Cross,  as  disreputable  appendages  to  our 
religion,  which  are  to  bo  disguised  ur  got  over 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  which  arc  never  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  take  care  to  make  these  your  grand 
fundamental  articles.  Do  not  dilute  or  explain 
away  these  doctrines,  and  by  some  cleg^ant  \}crU 
phrasis  hint  at  a  Saviour  instead  of  making  him 
the  foundation-stone  of  your  system.  Do  not 
convey  primary,  and  plain,  and  awful,  and  in- 
dispensable truths  elliptically,  I  mean  as  some- 
thing  that  is  to  be  understood  without  being  ex- 
pressed ;  nor  study  fashionahle  circumlocutions 
to  avoid  names  and  things  on  which  our  saiva- 
tion  hangs,  in  order  to  prevent  your  discourse 
from  being  offensive.  Persons  who  are  thus 
instructed  in  religion  with  more  good-breeding 
than  seriousness  and  simplicity,  imbibe  a  dis- 
taste  for  plain  scriptural  language :  and  tho 
Scriptures  themselves  are  so  little  in  use  with  a 
certain  fashionable  class  of  Readers,  that  when 
the  doctrines  and  language  of  the  Bible  oooa 
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sionaJly  occar  in  other  authors,  or  in  conversa- 
tion, they  present  a  sort  of  novelty  and  peculi- 
arity which  ofiend  ;  and  such  readers  as  disuse 
the  Bible,  are  apt  from  a  supposed  delicacy  of 
taste,  to  call  that  precise  and  puritanical,  which 
is  in  fact  sound  and  scriptural.  Nay,  it  has 
everal  times  happened  to  the  author  to  hear 
persons  of  sense  and  learning  ridicule  insulated 
sentiments  and  expressions  that  have  fallen  in 
their  way,  which  they  would  have  treated  with 
decent  respect,  had  they  known  them  to  be,  as 
they  really  were,  texts  of  Scripture.  This  ob- 
servation is  hazarded  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  early  communicating^  religious 
knowledge,  and  of  infusing  an  early  taste  for 
the  venerable  phraseology  of  Scripture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  possessing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
sort  of  a  piigan  expression  also,  which  just  en- 
ables them  to  speak  with  complacency  of  the 

*  Deity,*  of  a  'first  cause,*  and  of  *  conscience.* 
Nay,  some  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  talk  of 

*  the  Founder  of  our  religion,*  of  the  *  Author  of 
Christianity,*  in  the  same  general  terms,  as 
they  would  talk  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  the 
lawgiver  of  China,  of  Athens,  or  of  the  Jews. 
But  their  refined  ears  revolt  not  a  little  at  the 
unadorned  name  of  Christ,  and  especially  the 
naked  and  unqualified  term  of  our  Saviour,  or 
Redeemer,  carries  with  it  a^ueerish,  inelegant, 
not  to  say  suspicious  sound. — ^They  will  ex- 
press a  serious  disapprobation  of  what  is  wronp;, 
under  the  moral  term  of  vice,  or  the  forensic 
term  of  crime  ;  but  they  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
Scripture  term  of  9in  has  something  fanatical 
in  it  and,  while  they  discover  a  respect  for  mo- 

ality,  they  do  not  much  relish  holiness,  which 
is  indeed  the  specific  and  only  morality  of  a 
Christian. — They  will  speak  readily  of  a  man*8 
reforming,  or  leaving  off  a  vicious  habit,  or 
g^rowing  more  correct  in  some  individual  prac- 
tice ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  under  any  of  the 
Scripture  phrases  signifying  a  total  change  of 
heart,  they  would  stigmatise  as  the  very  shib- 
^loleth  of  a  sect,  though  it  is  the  language  of  a 
Liturgy  they  aflect  to  admire  and  of  a  Gospel 
which  they  profess  to  receive* 


CHAP.  XIII. 

n?n/4  suggested  for  furnishing  young  persons 
with  a  scheme  of  prayer. 

Trose  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
3f  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be  anxious 
not  only  that  (his  duty  'should  be  earnestly  in- 
culcated on  their  children,  but  that  they  should 
be  taught  it  in  the  best  manner ;  and  such  pa. 
rents  need  little  persuasion  or  counsel  on  the 
subject.  Yet  children  of  decent  and  orderly 
(I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious)  families  are 
oflen  so  superficially  instruct^  in  this  important 
business,  that  when  they  are  asked  what  pray- 
ers they  use,  it  is  not  unusual  fbr  them  to  an- 
swer,  *  the  Lord*s  Prayer  and  the  Creed.''  And 
even  some  who  ar^better  taught,  are  not  always 
made  to  understand  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  specifio  distinction  between  the  two ;  that 


the  one  is  the  confession  of  their  faith,  and  the 
other  the  model  for  their  supplicatUms.  By 
this  confused  and  indistinct  beginning,  they  set 
out  with  a  perplexity  in  their  ideas  which  is  not 
always  completely  disentangled  in  more  ad- 
vanced life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first  occa« 
sion  which  the  child*s  opening  understanding 
shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  Lord^s  Prayer,  taking  every  divi- 
sion  or  short  sentence  separately  ;  for  each  fur- 
nishes valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lecture. 
The  child  should  be  led  gradually  through  every 
part  of  this  divine  composition ;  she  should  be 
taught  to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions* 
into  which  indeed  it  so  naturally  resolves  iteelC 
She  should  be  made  to  comprehend  one  by  one 
each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentences ;  to  am* 
plify  and  spread  them  out  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  them,  not  in  their  most 
extensive  and  critical  sense,  but  in  their  iiiost 
simple  and  obvious  meaning.  For  in  those  con- 
densed and  substantial  expressions  every  word 
is  an  ingot  and  will  bear  beating  out ;  so  that 
the  teacher*s  difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what 
she  shall  say  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so 
abundant  is  the  expository  matter  which  thia 
succinct  pattern  suggests. 

When  the  child  has  a  pretty  good  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  each  division,  she  should  then 
be  made  to  observe  the  connexion,  relation  and 
dependance  of  the  several  parts  of  this  prayer 
one  upon  another ;  for  there  is  a  great  method 
and  connexion  in  it — We  pray  that  the  *  king- 
dom of  God  may  come,*  as  the  best  means  to 
'  hallow  his  name  ;*  and  that  by  us,  the  obedient 
subjects  of  his  kingdom,  *  his  will  may  be  done.* 
A  judicious  interpreter  will  obeerve  bow  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other,  though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logical  nor  consequence ;  for  all  explanatiooa 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms,  it  being  words,  and  not  things,  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  aometimee 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  senae^ 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity.* 

The  young  person  from  being  made  a  com- 
plete mistress  of  this  short  composition  (which 
as  it  is  to  be  her  guide  and  model  through  li^ 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it)  will 
hiive  a  clearer  conception,  not  only  of  its  indi- 
vidual  contents,  but  of  prayer  in  genenl,  than 
many  ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been 
perhaps  loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  fbrma, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump  without  scrutiny  and  without  diacri* 
mination.  Prayer  should  not  be  so  swallowed. 
It  is  a  regular  preecription  which  should  stand 
analysis  and  examination :  it  is  not  a  charm^ 
the  successful  operation  of  which  depends  on 
your  blindly  taking  it,  without  knowing  what  in 
in  it,  and  in  which  the  good  yon  receive  is  pro- 
moted by  your  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

*  It  ni{(bt  perhfips  be  a  9«(b  nile  to  entahltsh  for  prarer 
in  feneral,  to  suspect  that  any  petition  which  cannot  in 
some  shape  or  other  be  aoeomniodated  to  the  npirit  of 
ioxne  part  of  this  prayer  may  not  be  ri^ht  to  bt*  adopted 
Here,  temporal  things  are  kept  in  their  due  mibordina- 
tion ;  they  are  asked  for  moderately,  an  an  acknowW^- 
ment  of  our  dependance  and  of  Ood't  power:  '  for  our 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  thnao 
things.* 
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I  would  have  it  understood  that  by  these  little 
eomments,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  child  should 
be  pat  to  learn  dry,  and  to  her  unintelligible  ex- 
poMtions ;  bat  that  the  exposition  is  to  be  col- 
loqoial.  And  herd  I  must  remark  in  general, 
that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  unreasonably  apt 
to  relieTe  herself  at  the  cbild^s  expense,  by  load- 
ing the  memory  of  a  little  creature  on  occasions 
in  which  far  other  faculties  should  be  put  in 
exercise.  The  child  herself  should  be  made  to 
iurnish  a  good  part  of  this  extemporaneous  com- 
mentary by  her  answers ;  in  which  answers  she 
win  be  much  assisted  by  tho  judgment  the  teach- 
er uses  in  her  manner  of  questioning.  And  the 
joQthfbl  understanding,  when  its  powers  are 
properly  set  at  work,  will  soon  strengthen  by 
axercise,  so  as  to  fumbh  reasonable  if  not  very 
eorrect  answers. 

Written  (brms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensably  necessary  to  begin 
with.  Bat  I  will  hazard  the  remark,  that  if 
ehildren  are  thrown  exdunoely  on  the  best  forms, 
if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  memory 
Hke  a  copy  of  verses,  and  to  repeat  them  in  a 
dry,  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little  ef- 
fect oil  their  minds.  They  will  not  understand 
what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open  to 
them  the  important  $cAem«  of  prayer.  Without 
such  an  elementary  introduction  to  this  duty, 
ti^y  win  afterwards  be  either  ignorant  or  en- 
tbosiasts,  or  both.  We  should  give  them  know 
Udge  before  we  can  expect  them  to  make  much 
progrress  in  piety^  and  as  a  due  preparative  to  it : 
Chrijtian  instruction  in  this  resembiine  the  Sun, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  communications,  gives 
fight  before  he  gives  heat  And  to  labour  to 
exeite  a  spirit  of  devotion  without  first  infusing 
tiiat  knowledge  out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  is 
practically  reviving  the  popish  maxim,  that  ig- 
ztorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtualr^ 
adopting  the  popish  rule  of  praying  in  an  un- 
koown  tongue. 

CHiildren,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  attend 
to  their  prayers  if  they  do  not  understand  them ; 
and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if  they  are 
sot  taaght  to  analyze,  to  dissect  them,  to  know 
tlieir  component  parts,  and  to  methodise  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
frxyer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication to  God  for  what  ihcy  want,  and  an  ac- 
jcsovrledgraent  to  Him  for  what  they   have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct     They  should  learn  to  de- 
£oe  and  to  arrange  all  the  different  parts  of 
prayer.     And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself, 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacity  and  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of  *  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.* 
His   omnipresence  is  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
tofes!,  that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  pr&c- 
ti'zal  use.     Every  head  of  prayer  is  founded  on 
sosne   great  scriptural  truths,  which  truths  the 
Utths    analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that '  God  is,*  that  he  is  an 
uiSnitely  floly  Being,  and  that  *  he  is  the  re- 
irarder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
-wiMl  Ix!  grounded  tho  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
iji  atloratiofu  The  creature,  devoting  itself  to 
Oreator,  or  aelf-dedicafioiu,  next  presents  it- 
Jl* 


self.  And  if  they  are  first  taught  that  important 
truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want  help, 
which  may  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy,  they 
will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  naturally 
petition  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
prayer :  and  divine  grace  being  among  the  things 
for  which  they  are  to  [>etition,  Uiis  naturally 
suggests  to  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  when  to  this  is 
added  the  conviction  which  will  be  readily  work 
ed  into  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  as  offending 
creatures  thev  want  pardon,  the  necessity' of 
confession  will  easily  be  made  intelligible  to 
them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  it  must  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sona] humiliation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  faults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  self- 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination :  for  want  of  this 
sort  of  discriminating  habit,  a  well  .meaning  but 
ill-instructed  girl  may  be  caught  confessing  the 
sins  of  some  other  person  and  omitting  those 
which  are  more  especially  her  own.  On  the 
gladness  of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less 
difficult  to  impress  the  delightful  duty  oftJianls- 
gitTtn^,  which  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
prayer.  In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  but  to  enu- 
merate their  peculiar,  daily,  and  incidental  mer- 
cies, in  the  same  specific  manner  as  they  should 
have  been  taught  to  detail  their  individual  and 
persona]  toanta  in  the  petitionary,  and  iheir  faults 
in  the  confessional  part  The  same  warmth  of 
feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose  them  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgiving, 
will  also  lead  them  more  gladly  to  express  their 
love  to  their  parents  and  friends,  by  adopting 
another  indispensable,  and,  to  an  affisctionate 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  inter- 
cesssion, 

"^  When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  fully  to  under- 
stand the  different  nature  of  all  these ;  and 
when  they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration, 
self-dedication^  confession^  petition,  thanksgiv- 
ing, and  intercession^  are  distinct  heads,  which 
must  not  be  involved  m  oacn  otner,  you  may 
exemplify  the  rules  bv  pointing  out  to  them 
theso  successive  branclics  in  any  well  written 
form.  And  they  will  easilv  discern,  that  ascrip- 
tion of  glory  to  that  Grod  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  on  whom  we  so  entirely  depend,  is 
the  conclusion  into  which  a  Christian's  prayer 
will  naturally  resolve  itself.  It  is  hardly  need- 
ful to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scripta. 
ral  Liturgy  invariably  furnishes  the  example  oi 
presenting  every  request  in  the  name  of  the  great 
Mediator.  For  there  is  no  access  to  the  Throne 
of  grace  but  by  that  new  and  living  way.  In 
the  liturgy  too  they  will  meet  with  the  best  ex- 
emplifications of  prayers,  exhibiting  separate 
specimens  of  each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  have 
seen  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  persons 
may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gradually 
brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 
be  benefitted  by  such  a  little  course  of  lectures 
as  we  have  rocommnaded  *  they  should,  from 
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the  time  when  they  were  first  able  to  read,  have 
"been  employing  themselves  at  their  leisure 
hours,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  fi)r  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may 
be  employed  to  good  purpose ;  for  being  the  first 
fiiculty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
perfected  when  the  others  are  only  beginning 
to  unfold  themselves,  this  is  an  intimation  of 
Providence  that  it  should  be  the  first  seized  on 
for  the  best  uses.  It  should  therefore  be  devoted 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy  and  devotional 
parts  of  Scripture.  The  Psalms  alone  are  an 
mexhausttble  storehouse  of  rich  materials.* 
Children,  whose  minds  have  been  early  well  fur- 
nished from  these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or 
ten  years  old  to  produce  fVom  them,  and  to  se- 
lect with  no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable 
examples  of  all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be 
able  to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each 
respective  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help, 
complete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
confining  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit 
By  being  obliged  continually  to  apply  for  them- 
selves, they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  difficul- 
ties of  *  searching  the  Scriptures,*  which  may 
be  hereafter  useful  to  them  on  other  and  more 
trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first  eonjine 
them  to  the  Bible;  for  were  they  allowed  with 
equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  books  with  a 
view  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their  little  com- 
positions, or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what  they  pick 
up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at  once  to 
make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful.  This  is  a 
temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much  laid  open 
when  they  find  themselves  extravagantly  com- 
mended for  any  pilfered  passage  with  which 
they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  letters. 
But  in  the  present  instance  there  is  no  danger 
of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  is  such  a  sa- 
cred signature  stamped  on  every  Scripture 
phrase,  that  the  owner's  name  can  never  be  de- 
faced or  torn  off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fraud 
or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalmi  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart,  an 
eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  application ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learn- 
ing such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  account 
In  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth,  the  first  great 
truth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
divine  omnipresence,  as  was  before  observed,  is 
unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  gran- 
deur, and  such  an  interesting  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  circumstances,  as  is  likely  to  seize  on 
the  quick  and  lively  feelings  of  youth.  The 
awful  idea  that  that  Being  whom  she  is  taught 
to  reverence,  is  not  only  in  general '  acquainted 
with  all  her  ways,*  but  that  *  he  is  about  her 
path,  and  about  her  bed,*  bestows  such  a  sense 


*  niis  will  be  flo  Air  from  epnilint;  the  cbeerrulness,  or 
Aipedin;  the  pleasures  of  childhood,  thai  the  author 
knows  a  little  ipri  who.  before  she  was  seven  years  old, 
bad  learnt  the  whole  Psalter  throui^h  a  siicond  time;  and 
that  without  'any  diminution  of  jncominon  gayety  of 
spirits  or  any  intcrf'rence  with  the  elegant  acquire- 
aicnts  suited  to  ber  station. 


of  real  and  present  existence  on  him  of  wkoK 
she  is  apt  to  conceive  as  having  his  distant  hal 
bitation  only  in  Heaven,  as  will  greatly  help  Iter 
to  realize  the  sense  of  his  actual  presence. 

The  hundred  and  third  Psalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  expres- 
sion for  gratitade  and  thi^nksgiving,  and  it  in- 
cludes the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  weU 
as  temporal  &vours.     It  illustrates  the  compas 
sionate  mercies  of  God  by  familiar  and  domestu 
images,  of  such  peculiar  tenderness  and  exqoi 
site  endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike  upoi^ 
every  chord  of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart  of  ai> 
affectionate  child.    The  fifty-first  supplies  ar 
infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates  tr 
confession  of  sin,  or  to'  supplication  for  the  aldi 
of  the  Spirit    The  twenty -third  abounds  witi 
captivating  expressions  of  the  protecting  good 
ness  and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Father 
conveyed   by  pastoral   imagery  of  uncommoi 
beauty  and  sweetness :  in  short,  the   greatei 
part  of  these  charming  compositions  overflowi 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was  engaged  is 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  not  aware  tha* 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  aflerward*^ 
feel  an  unexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
application  of  her  petty  labours,  when  she  i^ 
called  to  draw  out  from  her  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stofss  she  has  been  insensibly 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  with 
out  any  fresh  application  to  study,  for  she  is  nov 
obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than  me 
mory,  she  has  lying  ready  in  her  mind  the  ma 
terials  with  which  she  is  at  lenMh  called  upok 
to  work.  Her  judgment  must  be  set  about  r»- 
lecting  one,  or  two,  or  more  texts  which  s^  all 
contain  the  substance  of  every  specific  hea  J  of 
prayer  before  notioed;  and  it  will  be  a  f>/tber 
exercise  to  her  understanding  to  concaten  .tc  the 
detached  parts  into  one  regular  whole,  o^  ^asion- 
ally  varying  the  arrangement  as  she  liVes  ;  that 
is,  changing  the  order,  sometimes  Leginnin|r 
with  invocation,  sometimes  with  confession  * 
sometimes  dwelling  longer  on  one  )«art,  some 
times  on  another.  As  the  hardshif^  of  a  reli. 
gious  Sunday  are  often  so  pathetiu.Ily  pleaded, 
as  making  one  of  the  heavy  burdc&s  of  religion  ; 
and  as  the  friends  of  religion  are  so  often  called 
upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  rigours,  by  re- 
commending pleasant  employment,  might  not 
such  an  exercise  as  has  been  hare  suggested 
help,  by  varying  its  occupations,  to  lighten  its 
load. 

The  habits  of  the  pupil  being  thus  early  form, 
ed,  her  memory,  attention  and  intellect  being 
bent  in  a  ri^rht  direction,  and  the  exercise  in. 
variably  maintained,  may  we  not  reasonably 
hope  that  her  affeeiiona  also,  through  divine 
grace,  may  become  interested  in  the  work,  till 
she  will  be  enabled  *  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and 
with  the  understanding  also  ?*     She  will  now 
be  qualified  to  use  a  welKcomposed  form,  if  ne. 
cessary,  with  seriousness  and   advantage ;  for 
she  will  now  nse  it  not  mechanically,  but  ra* 
tionally.    That  which  before  appeared  to  her  a 
mere  mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a 
significant  composition,  exhibiting  variety,  and 
regularity,  and  beauty :  and  while  she  w^iU  hav« 
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(be  farther  advantage  of  being  enabled  by  her  dicious  and  more  scriptural,  it  will  alsn  habita 
unproved  judgment  to  distingmsh  and  select  for  ato  her  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  ard  lucid 
her  own  purpose  such  prayers  as  are  more  ju- 1  order,  in  other  works. 


A  VIEW 


OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  CONDUCT 


raEYALKNT  AMONG  WOMXN  OF  RANK  AND  FORTUNE. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

T%B  prmetieal  use  of  female  knov^dge^  wUh  a 
eketeh  of  the  female  character,  and  a  compara- 
tive view  of  the  $exe». 

Turn  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  cultivating 
the  understandings  of  women,  is  to  qualify  them 
fisr  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Their  know- 
ledge u  not  oflen  like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be 
reproduced  in  some  literary  composition,  nor 
erer  in  any  learned  profession ;  but  it  is  to  come 
out  in  conduct.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  in  life  and 
manners.  A  lady  studies,  not  that  she  may 
qualify  herself  to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader ; 
not  thai  she  may  learn  to  debate,  but  to  act 
She  is  to  read  the  best  books,  not  so  much  to 
eaable  her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  im- 
proTement  which  they  furnish,  to  the  rectifica* 
tjoii  of  her  principles  and  the  formation  of  her 
balntB.  The  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman  are 
ts  enable  her  to  regulate  her  own  mind,  and  to 
be  iostnimental  to  the  good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank, 

I  would  recommend  a  predominance  of  those 

BQore  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  display 

fbr  their  object,  may  make  her  wise  without  va* 

nity,  happy  without  witnesses,  and  content  with. 

out  panegyrists ;  the  exercise  of  which  will  not 

brin^  celebrity,  but  improve  usefulness.     She 

riioald  pursue  every  kind  of  study  which  will 

teach  her  to  elicit  truth ;  which  will  lead  her  to 

be  intent  upon  realities ;  will  give  precision  to 

ber  ideas ;   wiU   make  an  exact  mind.     She 

sbouid  cultivate  every  study  which,  instead  of 

ftimalattng  her   sensibility,   will  chastise,  it; 

which  will  neither  create  an  excessive  or  a  false 

refinement ;  which  will  give  her  definite  notions; 

Till  bring  the  imagination  under  dominion  ;  will 

lead  her  to  think,  to  compare,  to  combine,  to 

methodise ;  which  will  confer  such  a  power  of 

discrimination,  that  her  judgment  shall  learn  to 

reject  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid ;  and 

to  prefer,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new, 

but  what  is  just  That  kind  of^  knowledge  which 

is  rather  fitted  for  home  consumption  than  fo> 

reign  exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  wo> 

men.* 

It  is  because  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
education  furnishes  them  with  a  false  and  low 
standard  of  intellectual  excellence,  that  women 
nave  too  oflen  become  ridiculous  by  the  un found- 

•  llfay  I  lx>  allowed  to  strengthen  my  own  opinion 
with  tti^  anttinrity  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  n  woman  cannot 
4«r<  t09  much  anikmetie  1  It  is  a  solirt  practical  acquire- 
cvenL,  in  which  there  in  much  use  and  little  display;  it 
f  a  qai<*l  A'ibsr  kind  of  knowlod;c,  which  shfi  acquiieii 
taerdelf  a*U  ber  foniily.  and  not  for  the  world. 


ed  pretensions  of  literary  vanity ;  fbr  it  is  not 
the  really  learned,  but  the  smatterers  who  have 
generally  brought  their  sex  into  discredit  by  an 
absurd  affectation,  which  has  set  them  on  de- 
spising the  duties  of  ordinary  life.  There  have 
not  indeed  been  wanting  (but  the  character  is 
not  now  common)  preeieuaes  ridiculea^  who  as 
suming  a  superiority  to  the  sober  cares  which 
ought  to  occupy  their  sex,  have  claimed  a  lofly 
and  supercilious  exemption  firom  the  dull  and 
plodding  drudgeries 

Of  this  dim  speck  called  earth  I 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging  females 
who  have  affected  to  establish  an  unnatural  se- 
paration between  talents  and  usefulness,  instead 
of  bearing  in  mind  that  talents  are  the  great  afK 
pointed  mstruments  of  usefulness,  who  have 
acted  as  if  knowledge  were  to  confer  on  woman 
a  kind  of  fantastic  sovereignty  which  should  ex- 
onerate her  from  the  discharge  of  female  duties ' 
whereas  it  is  only  meant  the  more  eminently  to 
qualify  her  fbr  the  performance  of  them.  A 
woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget,  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are 
such  as  the  most  moderately  gifted  may  fulfil 
with  credit  (since  Providence  never  makes  that 
tp  be  very  difficult,  which  is  generally  necessa- 
ry) yet  that  the  most  highly  endowed  are  equally 
bound  to  fulfil  them ;  and  let  her  remember  that 
the  humblest  of  these  offices,  performed  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  enlightened,  as  they  tend  to 
the  casting  down  of  those  *  high  imaginations' 
which  women  of  genius  are  too  much  tempted 
to  indulge. 

For  instance ;  ladies  whose  natural  vanity  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  false  education,  may  look 
down  on  economy  as  a  vulgar  attainment ;  un- 
worthy of* the  attention  of  an  highly  cultivated 
intellect ;  but  this  is  the  false  estimate  of  ashal. 
low  mind.  ESconomy,  such  as  a  woman  of  for- 
tune is  called  on  to  practise,  is  not  merely  the 
petty  detail  of  small  daily  expenses,  the  shabby 
curtailments  and  stinted  parsimony  of  a  little 
mind,  operating  on  little  concerns ;  but  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the 
comprehonslve  outline  of  order,  of  arrangements, 
of  distribution  ;  of  regulations  by  which  alone 
well  governed  societies,  great  and  small,  sub- 
sist She  who  has  the  best  regulated  mind  will, 
other  things  beiner  equal,  have  the  best  rncfulat- 
ed  family.  As  m  the  superinten dance  of  the 
universe,  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effects ;  and  as 
in  the  visible  works  of  Providence  that  which 
goes  on  with  such  beautiful  regularity  is  the  re. 
suit  not  of  chance  but  of  design,  so  tliat  manage- 
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ment  which  Beems  the  moet  easy  is  commonly 
the  consequence  of  the  best  concerted  plan  :  and 
a  well  concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  offspring  of 
an  ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  sound 
understanding  brought  into  action :  it  is  calcu- 
lation realized  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
reduced  to  practice :  it  is  foreseeing  conse- 
quences, and  guarding  gainst  them  ;  it  is  ex- 
pecting contingencies  and  being  prepared  for 
them.  The  difference  is,  that  to  a  narrow 
minded  vulgar  economist,  the  details  are  conti- 
nually  present;  she  is  overwhelmed  by  their 
weight,  and  is  perpetually  bespeaking  your  pity 
for  her  labours,  and  your  praise  for  her  exer- 
tions ;  she  is  afraid  you  will  not  see  how  much 
•he  is  harassed.  She  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
machine  moves  harmoniously,  unless  she  is  per- 
petually exposing  every  secret  spring  to  obser- 
vation. Little  events  and  trivial  operations  en- 
Eross  her  whole  soul ,  while  a  woman  of  sense, 
aving  provided  for  their  probable  recurrence, 
guards  against  the  inconveniences,  without  be- 
ing disconcerted  by  the  casual  obstructions 
which  they  offer  to  her  general  scheme.  Sub- 
•irdinate  expenses  and  inconsiderable  retrench- 
ments should  not  swallow  up  that  attention 
which  is  better  bestowed  on  regulating  the  ge- 
neral  scale  of  expense ;  correcting  and  reducing 
an  overgrown  establishment,  and  reforming  ra- 
dical and  growing  excesses. 

Superior  talents,  however,  are  not  so  common, 
as,  by  their  frequency,  to  offer  much  disturb- 
ance to  the  general  course  of  human  affairs : 
and  many  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accuses  herself  of 
neglecting  her  ordinary  duties  because  she  is  a 
geniua,  will  perhaps  be  found  oflen  to  accuse 
herself^  as  unjustly  as  good  St  Jerome,  when  he 
laments  that  he  was  beaten  by  the  angel  for  be- 
ing too  Ciceronian  in  his  style. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puffed  up 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  neglect  the  plain 
duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  he  found  to  be 
women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the 
author  be  allowed  the  gratification  of  observing, 
that  those  women  of  real  genius  and  extensive 
knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  ho- 
nour and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been, 
in  genera],  eminent  for  economy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  virtues;  and  have  risen  superior 
to  the  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties 
and  despising  the  knowledge  of  common  life, 
with  which  literary  women  have  been  frequent- 
ly, and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 

A  romantic  girl  with  a  pretension  to  senti- 
ment, which  her  still  more  ignorant  friends 
mistake  for  srenius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  are  kings)  and  possessing  some- 
thing of  a  natural  ear,  has  perhaps  in  her  child- 
hood exhausted  all  the  images  of  grief,  and  love, 
and  fancy  picked  up  in  her  desultory  poetical 
reading,  in  an  elegy  ou  a  sick  linnet,  or  a  son- 
net  on  a  dead  lap-dog;  she  begins  thencefor- 
ward to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  in  her  little 
circle;  surrounded  with  fond  and  flattering 
friends,  every  avenue  to  truth  is  shut  out ;  she 
has  no  opportunity  of  learning  that  )^er  fame  is 
derived  not  from  her  powers,  but  her  position ; 
and  that  when  an  impartial  critic  shall  have 
made  all  the  necessary  deductions,  such  as — 
that  she  is  a  neighb >ur,  that  she  is  a  relation, 


that  she  is  a  female,  that  she  is  young,  that  thm 
has  had  no  advantages,  that  she  is  pretty  per. 
haps — when  her  verses  come  to  be  stripped  of 
all  their  extraneous  appendages,  and  the  fair 
author  is  driven  off  her  *  vantage  ground*  of 
partiality,  sex,  and  favour,  she  will  commonly 
sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacities.  While 
those  more  qui^t  women,  who  have  meekly  sat 
down  in  the  humble  shades  of  prose  and  pru- 
dence, by  a  patient  perseverance  in  rational  sta. 
dies,  rise  afterwards  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  intsUect,  and  acquire  a  much  larger  stock  of 
sound  knowledge  for  far  better  purposes  than 
mere  display.  And  though  it  may  seem  a  con- 
tradiction, yet  it  will  generally  be  found  true, 
that  girls  who  take  to  scribble,  are  the  least  stu- 
dious, the  least  reflectiner,  and  the  least  rational. 
They  early  acquire  a  false  confidence  in  their 
own  unassisted  powers :  it  becomes  more  grati- 
fying to  their  natural  vanity  to  be  always  poor* 
ing  out  their  minds  on  paper,  than  to  be  draw, 
ing  into  them  fresh  ideas  from  richer  soarces. 
The  original  stock,  small  perhaps  at  first,  is 
soon  spent  The  subsequent  efforts  crow  more 
and  more  feeble,  if  the  mind  which  is  continu- 
ally exhausting  itself,  be  not  also  continually 
replenished  ;  till  tlie  latter  compositions  become 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  same  ideas, 
and  fainter  copies  of  the  same  images,  a  little 
varied  and  modified  perhaps,  and  not  a  little  di 
luted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  combat  viffilantly  that 
favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  mat  study  is 
an  enemy  fo  originality.  Correct  the  judgment 
while  you  humble  the  vanity  of  the  young  un- 
taught  pretender,  by  convincing  her  that  those 
haltformed  thoughts  and  undigested  ideas  wh.ch 
she  considers  as  proofs  of  her  invention,  prove 
onl^,  that  she  wants  taste  and  knowledge.  That 
while  conversation  must  polish  and  reflection 
invigorate  her  ideas,  she  must  improve  and  en- 
large  them  by  the  secession  of  various  kinds  of 
virtue  and  elegant  literature ;  and  that  the  cuk 
tivated  mind  will  repay  with  large  interest  the 
seeds  sown  in  it  by  judicious  study.  Let  it  be 
observed,  I  am  by  no  means  encouraging  ^ounff 
ladies  to  turn  authors:  I  am  only  reminding' 
them,  that 

Aatbors  before  they  write  ihouM  read. 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be  Ig. 
norant  is  not  to  he  original. 

These  nelf-taught,  and  self-dependant  scrib- 
biers  pant  for  the  unmerited  and  unattainable 
praise  of  fancy  and  of  genius,  while  they  disdain 
the  commendation  of  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
perseverance  which  would  probably  be  within 
their  reach.  To  extort  admiraticin  they  are  ac- 
customed to  boast  of  an  impossible  rapidity  in 
composing ;  and  while  they  insinuate  how  little 
time  their  performances  cost  them,  they  intend 
you  should  infer  how  perfect  they  might  have 
made  them  had  they  condescended  to  the  drudg* 
ery  of  application:  but  application  with  them 
implies  defect  of  genius.  They  take  superfluous 
pains  to  convince  you  that  there  was  neither 
learning  nor  labour  employed  in  the  work  for 
which  they  solicit  your  praise :  Alas  \  the  judi« 
cious  eye  too  soon  perceives  it !  though  it  doo« 
not  perceive  that  native  strength  and  mother 
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vst,  whioh  in  works  of  real  genius  make  aome 
azDsnaa  for  the  negligence,  which  yet  they  do 
not  jostiiy.  But  instead  of  extolling  those  effu- 
■kms  for  their  facility,  it  would  be  kind  in 
fiiendfl  rather  to  blame  them  for  their  crudeness : 
and  whea  the  ^oung  candidates  for  fame,  are 
flagar  to  prove  in  how  short  a  time  such  a  poem 
kas  been  struck  off,  it  would  be  well  to  regret 
that  tbey  had  not  cither  taken  a  longer  time,  or 
re&axned  from  writing  at  all ;  as  in  the  former 
caae  the  work  would  have  been  less  defective, 
ajad  in  the  latter  the  writer  would  have  discover- 
ed more  humilityiand  self-distrust 

A  general  capacity  for  Knowledge,  and  the 
coltivatioa  of  the  understanding  at  large,  will 
always  put  a  woman  into  the  best  state  of  di- 
racltng  her  pursuits  into  those  particular  chan- 
nels which  her  destination  in  life  may  after- 
wards require.  But  she  should  be  carefully  in- 
•trocCed  that  her  talents  are  only  a  means  to  a 
itill  laigher  attainment,  and  that  she  is  not  to 
rest  in.  them  as  an  end :  that  merely  to  exercise 
tbem  as  instruments  for  the  acquisition  of  fame 
and  the  promotion  of  pleasure  is  subyersive  of 
her  delicay  as  a  woman,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  a  christian. 

Study,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
lasans  of  strengthening  the  mind,  and  of  fitting 
it  fat  higher  duties,  just  as  exercise  is  to  be  con- 
ndered  as  an  Instrument  for  strengthening  the 
body  iJbr  the  same  purpose !  And  the  valetudi- 
aarian  who  is  religiously  punctual  in  the  obscr- 
Tanee  cf  his  daily  rides  to  promote  his  health,  and 
rests  in  that  as  an  end,  without  so  much  as  in- 
tending to  make  his  improved  health  an  instru- 
meat  <n  increased  usefulness,  acts  on  the  same 
law  and  selfish  principle  with  her  who  reads 
aerelj  for  pleasure  and  £ot  fame,  without  any 
dasigii  of  devoting  the  more  enlarged  and  invi- 
goraled  mind  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver. 

Bat  there  is  one  human  consideration  which 
would  perhaps  more  effectually  tend  to  damp  in 
an  aspiring  woman  the  ardours  of  literary  vanity 
(I  speak  not  of  real  genius,  thou|^h  there  the  re- 
mark oflen  applies)  than  an^  which  she  will  de- 
rive from  motives  of  humility,  or  propriety,  or 
lelapoB ;  which  is,  that  in  the  judgment  passed 
oo  her  performances,  she  will  have  to  encounter 
the  mortiQring  circumstance  of  having  her  sex 
always  taken  into  account ;  and  her  highest  ex- 
ertions will  probably  be  received  with  the  quali- 
fied approbation  that  it  is  really  extraordinary 
ftr  a  woman.    Men  of  learning,  who  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  estimate  works  in  proportion  as 
they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  art,  study,  and 
institotion,  are  inclined  to  consider  even  the 
happier  performances  of  the  other  sex  as  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  fruitful  but  shallow 
soil ;  and  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  praise 
which  we  bestow  on  certain  sallads,  which  oflen 
draw  from  us  a  sort  of  wondering  oommenda- 
tioo,  not  indeed  as  being  worth  much  in  them- 
seJres,  but  because  by  the  lightness  of  the  earth, 
and  a  happy  knack  in  the  gardener,  these  in- 
different cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  there- 
fore wc  are  ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worse. 

As  to  men  of  sense,  however,  tliey  need  be 
the  less  hostile  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  other 
sex,  as  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers 
by  it ;  the  enlargement  of  (he  female  understand- 


ing being  the  most  likely  means  \a$  put  an  end 
to  those  pettv  and  absurd  contentions  for  equality 
which  female  smatterers  so  anxiously  maintain. 
I  say  smatterers,  for  between  the  first  class  of 
both  sexes  the  question  is  much  more,  rarely,  and 
always  more  temperately  agitated.  Co-operation 
and  not  competition  is  indeed  the  clear  principle 
we  wish  to  see  recipnocally  adopted  by .  those 
higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readily  approxi- 
mate the  nearest  to  each  other.  The  more  a  wo- 
man's understanding  is  improved,  the  more  ob- 
viously she  will  discern  that  there  can  be  no  hap- 
pjness  in  any  society  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
■ti'Ujg^fflc  for  power ;  and  the  more  her  judgment  is 
rectified,  the  more  accurate  views  will  she  take 
of  the  station  she  was  born  io  fill,  and  the  more 
readily  will  she  accommodate  herself  to  it; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  Informed  women 
are  ever  most  inclined  to  be  tyrants,  and  those 
always  struggle  most  vehemently  for  power, 
who  feci  themselves  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
deserving  it ;  and  who  would  not  fail  to  make 
the  worst  use  of  it  when  attained.  Thus  the 
weakest  reasoners  are  always  the  most  positive 
in  debate ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious,  for  they  are 
unavoidably  driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions 
by  violence,  who  want  arguments  and  reasons 
to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right 

There  is  this  singular  difference  between  a 
woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vain  of 
her  beauty ;  that  the  beauty  while  she  is  an- 
xiously alive  to  her  own  fame,  is  oflen  indiffer- 
ent enough  about  the  beauty  of  other  women , 
and  provided  she  herself  is  sure  of  vour  admira. 
tion,  she  does  not  insist  on  your  thinking  that 
there  is  another  handsome  woman  io  the  world ; 
while  she  who  is  vain  of  her  genius,  more  liberal 
at  least  in  her  vanity,  is  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  her  whole  sex,  and  contends  for  the  equality 
of  their  pretensions  as  a  body,  in  which  she  feels 
that  her  own  are  involved  as  an  individual. 
The  beauty  vindicates  her  own  rights,  tlie  wit 
the  rights  of  women  ;  the  beauty  fights  for  her- 
self;  the  wit  for  a  party ;  and  while  tlie  more 
selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

won  d  hat  bo  qneea  fbr  lilb, 

the  public  spirited  wit  struggles  to  abrogate  the 
Salique  law  of  intellect,  and  to  enthrone 

a  wh6ie  sex  of  queens. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  ana 
the  following  century,  the  controversy  about 
this  equality  was  agitated  with  more  warmth 
than  wisdom ;  and  the  process  was  instituted 
and  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  the  female  com^ 
plainant,  with  that  sort  of  acrimony  which  al- 
ways raises  a  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  any 
cause;  fbr  violence  commonly  implies  doubt, 
and  invective  indicates  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  novelty  of  that  knowledge  that 
was  then  bursting  out  from  the  dawn  of  a  long 
dark  night,  kindled  all  the  ardours  of  a  female 
mind,  and  the  ladies  fought  zealously  for  a  por- 
tion of  that  renown  which  the  reputation  of 
learning  was  beginning  to  bestow.  Besides 
their  own  pens,  they  had  fbr  their  advocates  all 
those  needy  authors  who  had  any  thing  to  hope 
from  their  power,  their  riches  or  their  influence ; 
and  so  giddy  did  some  of  these  literary  .adies 
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becumc  by  the  adulation  of  their  numerous  pane- 
gryrists,  that  through  these  repeated  draughts 
ofinebriating  praise,  they  even  lost  their  former 
moderate  measure  of  sober-mindedness,  and 
grew  to  despise  the  equality  for  which  they  had 
before  contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit, 
and  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  They  now 
scorned  to  litigate  for  ^hat  they  had  already 
thoug-lit  they  obviously  possessea,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  palm  of  superiority  was  at  length 
considered  as  adequate  to  their  growing  claims. 
When  court-ladies  and  princesses  were  the  can- 
didates, the^  could  not  long  want  champions  to 
support  their  cause ;  by  these  champions  female 
authorities  were  produced  as  if  paramount  to 
facts ;  quotations  from  these  female  authors 
were  considered  as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank 
assertions  stood  for  solid  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. In  those  parasites  who  offered  this 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was  the 
effect  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  nor  of  con- 
viction. It  arose  rather  out  of  gratitude,  or  it 
was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery ;  it  was  sometimes 
vanity,  it  was  of\en  distress,  which  prompted 
the  adulation ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  patroness  ; 
it  wa8  the  want  of  a  dinner.  When  a  lady,  and 
especially  as  it  then  oflen  happened,  when  a 
lady  w}io  was  noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying 
docility  at  the  foot  of  a  professor^s  chair  ;  when 
she  admired  the  philosopher, or  took  upon  her  to 
protect  t!ie  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among 
his  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  grateful  professor  or  delighted  tiieologian  do 
less  in  return  than  make  the  apotheosis  of  her 
who  had  the  penetration  to  discern  his  merit  and 
the  spirit  to  reward  it  7  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not 
60  much  her  vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  oflen 
flattering,  though  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  more 
deep  and  designing  panegyrist 

But  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  perpetuity 
of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had  made 
over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dying  records 
of  his  verses  and  orations,  that  in  tne  revolution 
of  a  century  or  two  the  names  of  the  flattered 
are  now  almost  as  little  known  as  the  works 
of  the  flatterers.  TTteir  memorial  is  perished 
with  them.*  An  instructive  lesson,  reminding 
US  that  whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputa- 
tion disproportionod  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  And  tiiat  reputation  as  little  durable  as  it  is 
solid.  For  this  literary  warfare  which  engaged 
such  troops  of  the  second-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  question  in  such  continual  skirmishes, 
and  not  a  few  pitched  battles ;  which  provoked 
so  much  rancour,  so  many  volumes,  and  so  little 
wit ;  so  much  vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so 
much  invective,  produced  no  useful  nor  lasting 
effect  Those  who  promised  themselves  that 
their  names  would  outlive  *  one  half  of  round 
eternity,'  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  century 
in  which  the  boast  was  made ;  and  those  who 
prodigally  offered  the  incense,  and  those  who 
greedily  snuffed  up  the  fumes,  are  buried  in  the 
same  blank  oblivion  !     * 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  seemed  to  have 
neen  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the  peace  was 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  slight  and  random 
shot  from  the  hand  of  some  single  straggler ; 

*  See  Brantome,  Pere  lo  Moine,  Mom.  Tbomas,  &,c. 


it  appears  that  though  open  rebellion  had  ceased, 
yet  the  female  claim  had  not  been  renounced 
It  had  only  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphor) 
lain  in   abeyance.    The  contest  has   recently 
been  revived  with  added  fury,  and  with  multi- 
plied exactions ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  demand 
was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  prerogative,  a 
speculative  importance,  a  mere  titular  right,  a 
shadowy  claim  to  a  few  unreal  acres  of  Pamss- 
sian  territory ;  the  revived  contention  has  taken 
a  more  serious  turn,  and  brings  forward  poli- 
tical as  well  as  intellectual  pretensions ;  and 
among  the  innovations  of  this  innovating  period, 
the  imposing  term  of  rights  has  been  produced 
to  sanctify  the  claim  of  our  female  pretenders, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of 
women  a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonourable  to 
their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  excite  in 
their  hearts  an  impious  discontent  with  the  poet 
which  Grod  has  assigned  them  in  this  world. 

But  they  little  understand  the  true  interests 
of  woman  who  would  lift  her  from  the  impor- 
tant  duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to  fill  with 
fantastic  dignity  a  loflier  but  less  appropriate 
niche.  Nor  do  they  understand  her  true  hap- 
piness, who  seek  to  annihilate  distinctions  fhini 
which  she  derives  advantages,  and  to  attempt 
innovations  which  would  depreciate  her  real 
value.  Each  sex  has  its  proper  excellencies 
which  would  be  lost,  were  they  melted  down 
into  the  common  character  by  the  fusion  of 
the  new  philosophy.  Why  should  we  do 
away  distinctions  which  increase  the  mutual 
benefits  and  enhance  the  satisfactions  of  life  7 
Whence,  but  by  carefully  preserving  the  original 
marks  of  difierence  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  would  be  derived*  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  mixed  society  7  Is  either  sex  so  abound* 
ing  in  perfection  as  to  be  independent  on  the 
other  for  improvement  ?  Have  men  no  need  to 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  off,  and  their  harsh- 
ness  and  asperities  smoothed  and  polished  by 
assimilating  with  beings  of  more  softness  and 
refinement!  Are  the  ideas  of  women  natarallj 
so  very  judicious,  are  their  principles  so  tnotiKn- 
hly  firm,  are  their  views  so  perfectly  correct,  are 
their  judgments  so  completely  exact,  that  there 
is  occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  super- 
added  strength,  no  increased  clearness,  none  of 
that  enlargement  of  mind,  none  of  that  addi- 
tional  invigoration  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  aids  of  the  stronger  sex  7  What  identitj 
could  advantageously  supercede  such  an  enliven- 
ing opposition,  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
character?  Is  it  not  then  more  wise,  as  well  as 
more  honourable  to  move  contentedly  in  the 
plain  path  which  Providence  has  obviously 
marked  out  to  the  sex,  and  in  which  custom  has 
for  the  most  part  rationally  confirmed  them, 
rather  than  to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomingly, 
and  unsuccessfully,  in  a  forbidden  road  ?  Is  it 
not  desirable  to  be  the  lawful  possessors  of  a 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the  turbu 
lent  usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  empire?  to  be 
good  originals,  than  bad  imitators?  to  be  the 
best  thing  of  one*s  own  kind,  rather  than  an  infe. 
rior  thing  even  if  it  were  of  an  higher  kind  7  to  be 
excellent  women  rather  than  indifferent  men  ^ 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own  sex 
— No.    It  is  her  zeal  for  their  true  intertsC 
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which  leads  her  to  oppose  their  imaginary  rightt. 
It  is  her  regard  for  their  happiness  which  makes 
her  endeavour  to  cure  them  of  a  feverish  thivt 
fi>r  a  fame  as  unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to 
guard  them  against  an  ambition  as  little  becom- 
ing the  delicacy  of  their  female  character  as  the 
meekness  of  tlieir  religious  profession.  A  little 
Christian  humility  and  sober-mindedness  are 
worth  all  the  empty  renown  which  was  ever  at- 
tained by  the  misapplied  energies  cf  the  sex ; 
it  is  leorUi  all  the  wild  metaphysical  discussion 
which  has  ever  been  obtruded  under  the  name 
■f  TcsLaon  and  philosophy ;  which  has  unsettled 
the  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  re- 
ipect  of  reasonable  men.  And  the  most  elabo- 
rate definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
measares  for  obtaining  them,  are  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  *  that 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.' 

Natural  propensities  best  mark  the  designa- 
tions of  Providence  as  to  their  application.  The 
fin  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on  the  fish 
that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing  given  to  the 
iMrd  that  he  should  fly,  than  superior  strength 
of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given 
to  man,  that  he  might  preside  in  the  deep  and 
daring  scenes  of  action  and  of  council ;  in  the 
complicated  arts  of  government,  in  the  conten- 
tion of  arms,  in  the  intricacies  and  depths  of 
idencai,  in  the  bustle  of  commerce,  and  in  those 
srolessions  which  demand  a  highor  reach,  and 
a  wider  range  of  powers.  The  true  value  of 
woman  is  not  diminished  by  the  imputation  of 
iaieriority  in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong 
to  ker,  of  those  qualities  in  which  'her  claim  to 
exeeUcnce  docs  not  consist  She  has  other  re- 
quisites, better  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and 
porposes  of  her  being,  from  *  Him  who  does  all 
things  well  ;*  who  suits  the  agent  to  the  ac- 
tion ;  who  accommodates  the  instrument  to  the 
work. 

Let  not   then  aspiring,  because  ill-judging 
woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen  satirist, 
hunting  vice  through  all  the  doublings  and  wind- 
ings ofthe  heart ;  the  sagacious  politician,  lead- 
ing senates  and  directing  the  fate  of  empires  ; 
the  acute  lawyer,  detecting  the  obliquities  of 
Grand  ;  and  tlie  skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the 
pretensions  of  folly ;  but  let  her  ambition  be 
consoled  by  reflecting,  that  those  who  thus  ex- 
eel,  to  all  that  Nature  bestows,  and  books  can 
teach,  roust  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  woman 
has  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if  she  could 
attain,  she  would  never  be  supposed  to  have 
^KDc  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  description 
vf  polite  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by  image- 
ry, or  warms  by  just  and  affecting  sentiment, 
women  are  excellent  They  possess  in  a  high 
iegree  that  delicacy  and  quickness  of  perception, 
and  that  nice  discernment  between  the  beautiful 
and  defectiye  which  comes  under  the  denomina- 
kic  of  taste.  Both  in  composition  and  action 
bej  excel  in  details ;  but  they  do  not  so  much 
generalize  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  their  minds 
seize  a  great  subject  with  so  large  a  grasp. 
They  are  acute  observers,  and  accurate  judges 
if  lUe  aud  manners,  as  far  as  their  own  sohpr? 


of  observation  extends ;  but  they  describe  a 
smaller  circle.  A  woman  sees  the  world,  as  i* 
were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her  own  garden, 
whence  she  makes  on  exact  survey  of  home 
scenes,  but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  dis- 
tant prospects  which  he  who  stands  on  a  loAier 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  certain 
tact  which  of\en  enables  them  to  feel  what  is 
just,  more  instantaneously  than  they  can  defmo 
it  They  have  an  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  bestowed  on  them  by  Providence,  like 
the  sensitive  and  tender  organs  of  some  timid 
animals,  as  a  kind  of  naturid  guard  to  warn,  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  beings  who  are  oflen 
called  to  act  defensively. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  difierent  capacities  of  the  sexes, 
one  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  assert,  that  women 
have  equal  parts^  but  are  inferior  in  wholenes$ 
of  mind,  in  the  integral  understanding  :  that 
though  a  superior  woman  may  possess  single 
faculties  in  equal  perfection,  yet  there  is  com- 
monly a  juster  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  su- 
perior man :  that  if  women  have  in  au  equal 
degree  the  faculty  of  fancy  which  creates  images, 
and  the  faculty  of  memory  which  collects  and 
stores  ideas,  they  seem  not  to  possess  in  equal 
measure  the  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
analysing,  and  separating  these  ideas  ;  that  deep 
and  patient  thinking  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject;  nor  that  power  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thousand  connected 
ideas  in  one  dependant  train,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which  the  rest 
grow,  and  on  which  they  all  hang.  The  female 
too,  wanting  steadiness  in  her  intellectual  pur- 
suits,  is  perpetually  turned  aside  by  her  charac- 
teristic tastes  and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  ca- 
reer of  genius,  is  the  Atalanta,  who  will  risk 
losing  the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road  to 
pick  up  the  golden  apple  ;  while  her  male  com- 
petitor, without,  perhaps,  possessing  greater  na- 
tural strength  or  swiftness,  will  more  certainly 
attain  his  object,  by  direct  purHuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extraneous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excelling 
in  speed,  but  by  despising  the  bait* 

Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted,  that 
as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women  is  so  de- 
fective, the  alleged  inferiority  of  their  minds 
may  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  more 
justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  natural  mako. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, that  till  women  shall  bo  more  reasonably 
educated,  and  till  the  native  growth  of  their 
mind  shall  cease  to  be  stinted  and  cramped,  we 
have  no  juster  ground  for  pronouncing  that  their 
understanding  has  already  reached  its  highest 
attainable  point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
for  affirming  that  their  women  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  walking,  whilst 
the  first  care  is,  during  their  infancy,  to  cripple 
their  Ceei  !  At  least,  till  the  female  sex  are  more 
carefully  instructed,  this  question  will  always 

*  What  indisposes  even  reasonable  women  to  concede 
in  these  points  is,  that  the  weakest  man  instantly  lays 
hold  on  the  concession ;  and  on  the  mere  f  round  of  sex, 
plumes  himself  on  his  own  individual  superioniy  ,  in- 
ferring that  the  silliest  man  is  superior  to  the  first  rata 
iroman. 
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become  by  the  adulation  of  their  numerons  pane- 
gryrists,  that  through  these  repeated  draughts 
ofinebriating  praise,  they  even  lost  their  former 
moderate  measure  of  sober-mindedness,  and 
grew  to  despise  the  equality  for  which  they  had 
.  before  contended,  as  a  state  below  their  merit, 
and  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  They  now 
scorned  to  litigate  for  ^hat  they  had  already 
thought  they  obviously  possessed,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  palm  of  superiority  was  at  length 
considered  as  adequate  to  their  growing  claims. 
When  cnurt-Iadies  and  princesses  were  the  can- 
didates,  thcv  could  not  long  want  champions  to 
support  their  cause ;  by  these  champions  female 
authorities  were  produced  as  if  paramount  to 
facts ;  quotations  from  these  female  authors 
were  considered  as  proofs,  and  their  point-blank 
assertions  stood  for  solid  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. In  those  parasites  who  offered  this 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was  the 
effect  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  nor  of  con- 
viction. It  arose  rather  out  of  gratitude,  or  it 
was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery ;  it  was  sometimes 
vanity,  it  was  of)en  distress,  which  prompted 
the  adulation ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  patroness  ; 
it  was  the  want  of  a  dinnen  When  a  lad  v,  and 
especially  as  it  then  oflen  happened,  when  a 
lady  who  was  noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying 
docility  at  the  foot  of  a  professor^s  chair  ;  when 
she  admired  the  philosopher,  or  took  upon  her  to 
protect  the  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among 
his  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  grateful  professor  or  delighted  iJieologian  do 
less  in  return  than  make  the  apotheosis  of  her 
who  had  the  penetration  to  discern  his  merit  and 
the  spirit  to  reward  it  ?  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not 
60  much  her  vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  oflen 
flattering,  though  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  more 
deep  and  designing  panegyrist 

But  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  perpetuity 
of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had  made 
over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dying  records 
of  his  verses  and  orations,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  a  century  or  two  the  names  of  the  flattered 
are  now  almost  as  little  known  as  the  works 
of  the  flatterers.  TTteir  memorial  is  perished 
vnth  them.*  An  instructive  lesson,  reminding 
us  that  whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputa- 
tion disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  And  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as  it  is 
solid.  For  this  literary  warfare  which  engaged 
such  troops  of  the  second-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  question  in  such  continual  skirmishes, 
and  not  a  few  pitched  battles ;  which  provoked 
so  much  rancour,  so  many  volumes,  and  so  little 
wit ,'  so  much  vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so 
much  invective,  produced  no  useful  nor  lasting 
effect  Those  who  promised  themselves  that 
their  names  would  outlive  *  one  half  of  round 
eternity,'  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  century 
in  which  the  boast  was  made ;  and  those  who 
prodigally  offered  the  incense,  and  those  who 
greedily  snuffed  up  the  fumes,  are  buried  in  the 
same  blank  oblivion  !     * 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  seemed  to  have 
oeen  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the  peace  was 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  slight  and  random 
■hot  from  the  hand  of  some  single  straggler ; 

*  flee  Brantome,  Pere  lo  Moine,  Mons.  Tbomas,  &c. 


it  appears  that  though  open  rebellion  had  ceaaetf, 
yet  the  female  claim  had  not  been  renounced 
it  had  only  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphor) 
lain  in   abeyance.     The  contest  has   recently 
been  revived  with  added  fury,  and  with  multi- 
plied exactions ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  demand 
was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  prerogative,  a 
speculative  importance,  a  mere  titular  right,  a 
shadowy  claim  to  a  few  unreal  acres  of  Pamas- 
sian  territory ;  the  revived  contention  has  taken 
a  more  serious  turn,  and  brings  forward  poli- 
tical  as  well  as  intellectual  pretensions;  and 
among  the  innovations  of  this  innovating  period, 
the  imposing  term  of  rights  has  been  produced 
to  sanctify  the  claim  of  our  female  pretenders, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of 
women  a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonourable  to 
their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  excite  in 
their  hearts  an  impious  discontent  with  the  post 
which  Grod  has  assigned  them  in  this  world. 

But  they  little  understand  the  true  interests 
of  woman  who  would  lift  her  from  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to  flU  with 
fantastic  dignity  a  loflier  but  less  appropriate 
niche.  Nor  do  they  understand  her  true  hap- 
piness,  who  seek  to  annihilate  distinctions  from 
which  she  derives  advantages,  and  to  attempt 
innovations  which  would  depreciate  her  real 
value.  Each  sex  has  its  proper  excellencies 
which  would  be  lost,  were  they  melted  down 
into  the  common  character  by  the  fusion  of 
the  new  philosophy.  Why  should  we  do 
away  distinctions  which  increase  the  mutual 
benefits  and  enhance  the  satisfactions  of  life  ? 
Whence,  but  by  carefully  preserving  the  original 
marks  of  difference  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  would  be  derived'  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  mixed  society  7  Is  either  sex  so  abound- 
ing in  perfection  as  to  be  independent  on  the 
other  for  improvement  7  Have  men  no  need  to 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  off,  iind  their  harsh- 
ness and  asperities  smoothed  and  polished  by 
assimilating  with  beings  of  more  softness  and 
refinement !  Are  the  ideas  of  women  naturally 
so  very  judicious,  are  their  principles  sotnoinci- 
hly  firm,  are  their  views  so  perfectly  correct,  are 
their  judgments  so  completely  exact,  that  there 
is  occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  super- 
added strength,  no  increased  clearness,  none  of 
that  enlar^ment  of  mind,  none  of  that  addi- 
tional invigoration  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  aids  of  the  stronger  sex?  What  identity 
could  advantageously  supercede  such  an  enliven- 
ing  opposition,  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
character?  Is  it  not  then  more  wise,  as  well  as 
more  honourable  to  move  contentedly  in  the 
plain  path  which  Providence  has  obviously 
marked  out  to  the  sex,  and  in  which  custom  has 
for  the  most  part  rationally  confirmed  them, 
rather  than  to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomingly, 
and  unsuccessfully,  in  a  forbidden  road  ?  Is  it 
not  desirable  to  be  the  lawful  possessors  of  a 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the  turbn 
lent  usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  empire?  to  be 
good  originals,  than  bad  imitators?  to  be  the 
best  thing  of  one^s  own  kind,  rather  than  an  infe* 
rior  thing  even  if  it  were  of  an  higher  kind?  to  be 
excellent  women  rather  than  indifferent  men  ^ 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own  sex 
— No.    It  is  her  zeal  for  their  true  intertsC 
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which  leadfl  her  to  oppose  their  imaginary  rightt. 
It  if  her  regard  for  their  happiness  which  makes 
her  endeavour  to  cure  them  of  a  feverish  tbivt 
lor  a  fame  as  unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to 
l^ard  tiienn  against  an  ambition  as  little  becom- 
ing the  delicacy  of  their  female  character  as  the 
meekness  of  their  religious  profession.  A  little 
Christian  humility  and  sober-mindedness  are 
vorth  all  the  empty  renown  which  wa9  ever  at- 
tained by  the  misapplied  energies  cf  the  sex ; 
it  is  worth  all  the  wild  metaphysical  discussion 
which  has  ever  been  obtruded  under  the  name 
■r  reason  and  philosophy ;  which  has  unsettled 
the  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  re- 
spect of  reasonable  men.  And  the  most  elabo- 
rate definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
measures  for  obtaining  them,  are  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  *  ttiat 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.* 

Natural  propensities  best  mark  the  designa- 
tions of  Providence  as  to  their  application.  The 
fax  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on  the  fish 
that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing  given  to  the 
bird  that  he  should  fly,  than  superior  strength 
of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given 
to  man,  that  he  might  preside  in  the  deep  and 
dariii;^  scenes  of  action  and  of  council ;  in  the 
eooiplicated  arts  of  government,  in  the  conten- 
tion of  arms,  in  the  intricacies  and  depths  of 
icienca,  in  the  bustle  of  commerce,  and  in  those 
arofessions  which  demand  a  higher  reach,  and 
a  wider  range  of  powers.  The  true  value  of 
woman  is  not  diminished  by  the  imputation  of 
inferiority  in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong 
to  ber,  of  those  qualities  in  which  'her  claim  to 
excellence  does  not  consist  She  has  other  re- 
quisites, better  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and 
pQrposcs  of  her  being,  from  *  Him  who  does  all 
things  well  ;*  who  suits  the  agent  to  the  ac- 
tios; who  accommodates  the  instrument  to  the 
work. 

Let  not  then  aspiring,  because  ill-judging 
woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen  satirist, 
hunting  vice  through  all  the  doublings  and  wind- 
ings oftbe  heart ;  the  sagacious  politician,  lead- 
ing senates  and  directing  the  fate  of  empires ; 
the  acute  lawyer,  detecting  the  obliquities  of 
fraad ;  and  the  skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the 
pretensions  of  folly ;  but  let  her  ambition  be 
consoled  by  reflecting,  that  those  who  thus  ex- 
eel,  to  all  tliat  Nature  bestows,  and  books  can 
teach,  must  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  woman 
hai  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if  she  could 
attain,  she  would  never  be  supposed  to  have 
come  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  description 
of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by  image- 
ry, or  warms  by  just  and  affecting  sentiment, 
women  are  excellent  They  possess  in  a  high 
iegree  that  delicacy  and  quickness  of  perception, 
tfid  that  nice  discernment  between  the  beautiful 
and  defective  which  comes  under  the  denomina- 
ioc  of  taste.  Both  in  composition  and  action 
bey  excel  in  details ;  but  they  do  not  so  much 
^oeralize  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  their  minds 
Mize  a  great  subject  with  so  larefc  a  grasp. 
They  are  acute  observers,  and  accurate  judges 
if  life  and  manners,  as  far  as  their  own  sph(>r<» 


of  observation  extends;  but  they  describe  a 
smaller  circle.  A  woman  sees  the  world,  as  i* 
were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her  own  garden, 
whence  she  makes  an  exact  survey  of  home 
scenes,  but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  dis> 
tant  prospects  which  he  who  stands  on  a  loAier 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  certain 
tact  which  of\en  enabMs  them  to  feel  what  is 
just,  more  instantaneously  than  they  can  define 
It  They  have '  an  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  bestowed  on  them  by  rrovidence,  like 
the  sensitive  and  tender  organs  of  some  timid 
animals,  as  a  kind  of  natural  guard  to  warn,  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  beings  who  are  oflen 
called  to  act  defensively. 

In  summing  up  the  evidence,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  difierent  capacities  of  the  sexes, 
one  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  assert,  that  women 
have  equal  part9^  but  are  inferior  in  wholenesi 
of  mind,  in  the  integral  understanding  :  that 
though  a  superior  woman  may  possess  single 
faculties  in  equal  perfection,  yet  there  is  com- 
monly a  juster  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  su- 
perior man  :  that  if  women  have  in  an  equal 
degree  the  faculty  of  fancy  which  creates  images, 
and  the  faculty  of  memory  which  collects  and 
stores  ideas,  they  seem  not  to  possess  in  equal 
measure  the  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
analysing,  and  separating  these  ideas  ;  that  deep 
and  patient  thinking'  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject;  nor  that  power  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thousand  connected 
ideas  in  one  dei>endant  train,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which  the  rest 
grow,  and  on  which  they  all  hang.  The  female 
too,  wanting  steadiness  in  her  intellectual  pur- 
suits,  is  perpetually  turned  aside  by  her  charac- 
teristic tastes  and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  ca- 
reer of  genius,  is  the  Atalanta,  who  will  risk 
losing  the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road  to 
pick  up  the  golden  apple ;  while  her  male  com- 
petitor, without,  perhaps,  possessing  greater  na- 
tural  strength  or  swiflness,  will  more  certainly 
attain  his  object,  by  direct  purnuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extranrous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excelling 
in  speed,  but  by  despising  the  bait* 

Here  it  may  be  justly  enough  retorted,  that 
as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women  is  so  de- 
fective,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  their  minds 
may  he  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  more 
justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  natural  mako. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark,  that  till  women  shall  bo  more  reasonably 
educated,  and  till  the  native  growth  of  their 
mind  shall  cease  to  be  stinted  and  cramped,  we 
have  no  juster  ground  for  pronouncing  that  their 
understanding  has  already  reached  its  highest 
attainable  point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
for  affirming  that  their  women  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  walking,  whilst 
the  first  care  is,  during  their  infancy,  to  cripple 
their  feet !  At  least,  till  the  female  sex  are  more 
carefully  instructed,  this  question  will  always 

*  What  indif  poses  even  reasonable  women  to  concede 
in  these  points  is,  that  the  weakest  man  instantly  lays 
hold  on  the  conoeasion ;  and  on  the  men?  (ground  of  wx, 
plumes  htmaelf  on  his  own  individual  auperionty ,  in- 
ferrins  that  the  silliest  man  ia  superior  to  the  flrat  raU 
iroman. 
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remain  as  undecided  as  to  the  degree  of  diflfor- 
encc  between  the  masculine  and  feminine  un- 
derstanding,  as  the  question  between  the  under- 
standings  of  blacks  and  whites ;  for  until  men 
and  women,  and  until  Africans  and  Europeans 
arc  put  more  nearly  on  a  par  in  the  cultivation 
of  their  minds,  the  shades  of  distinction,  what- 
ever  they  be,  between  their  native  abilities,  can 
never  be  fairly  ascertained.  t 

And  when  we  see  (and  who  will  deny  that  we 
see  it  frequently  7)  so  many  women  nobly  rising 
from  under  all  the  pressure  of  a  disadvantageous 
education,  and  a  defective  system  of  society, 
and  exhibiting  the  most  unambiguous  marks  of 
a  vigorous  understanding,  a  correct  judgment, 
and  a  sterling  piety,  it  reminds  us  of  those  shi- 
ning lights  which  have  now  and  then  burst  out 
through  all  the  *  darkness  visible*  of  the  Romish 
church,  have  disencumbered  themselves  from 
the  gloom  of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejudice,  and  with  a  noble  energy  risen  supe- 
rior to  all  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  theology. 

But  w hate ver  characteristical  distinctions  may 
exist ;  whatever  inferiority  may  be  attached  to 
woman  from  the  slighter  frame  of  her  body,  or 
the  more  circumscribed  powers  of  her  oiind ; 
from  a  less  systematic  education,  and  from  the 
subordinate  station  she  is  called  to  fill  in  life ; 
there  is  one  great  and  leading  circumstance 
which  raises  her  importance,  and  even  establishes 
her  equality.  Chrislianili/  has  exalted  women 
to  true  and  undisputed  dignity ;  in  Christ  Jesus, 
as  there  is  neither  *  rich  nor  poor,*  *  bond  nor 
fVee,*  so  there  is  neither  *  male  nor  female.'  In 
the  view  of  that  immortality,  which  is  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  she  has  no  superior. 
'  Women*  (to  borrow  the  idea  of  an  excellent 
prelate) '  make  up  one  half  of  the  human  race ; 
squally  with  men  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ.'  In  this  their  true  dignity  consists; 
here  their  best  pretensions  rest ;  here  their  high- 
est claims  are  allowed. 

All  disputes  then  for  pre-eminence  between 
the  sexes,  have  only  for  their  object  the  poor 
precedence  for  a  few  short  years,  the  attention 
of  whioh  would  be  better  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  life  and  the  interests  of  eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  female  sex  is 
equal,  so  are  their  present  means,  perhaps,  more 
favourable,  and  their  opportunities,  often,  less 
obstructed  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  In  their 
Christian  course,  women  have  every  superior 
advantage,  whether  we  consider  the  natural 
make  or  their  minds,  their  leisure  for  acquisi- 
tion in  youth,  or  their  subsequently  less  exposed 
mode  of  life.  Their  hearts  are  naturally  soft 
and  flexible,  open  to  impressions  of  love  and  gra- 
titude ;  their  feelings  tender  and  lively ;  all  these 
are  favourable  to  &e  cultivation  of  a  devotional 
spirit  Yet  while  we  remind  them  of  these  na- 
tive benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard  lest  this  very  softness  and  ductility  lay 
Uiem  more  open  to  the  seductions  of  temptation 
and  error. 

They  have  in  the  native  constitution  of  their 
minds,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  situations 
they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain  sense  of  attach- 
ment and  dependance,  which  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  religion.  They  feel,  peihape,  more 
intimately  the  want  of  a  strength  which  is  not 


their  own.  Christianity  brings  that  superindn. 
ced  strength ;  it  comes  in  aid  of  their  conscious 
weakness,  and  offers  the  only  true  counterpoise 
to  it — *  Woman  be  thou  healed  of  thine  infirmi- 
ty,* is  still  the  heartcheering  language  of  a  gra- 
cious Saviour. 

Women  also  bring  to  the  study  of  Christianity 
fewer  of  those  prejudices  which  persons  of  the 
other  sex  too  oflen  early  contract  Men,  from 
their  classical  education,  acquire  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  the  manners  of  pagan  antiquity,  and 
the  documents  of  pagan  philosophy:  this,  to- 
gether with  the  impure  taint  caugnt  from  the 
loose  descriptions  of  their  poets,  and  the  licen- 
tious language  even  of  their  historians  (in  whom 
we  reasonably  look  for  more  gravity)  oflen 
weakens  the  good  impressions  of  young  men, 
and  at  least  confuses  their  ideas  of  piety,  by 
mixing  them  with  so  much  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter. Their  very  spirits  are  imbued  all  the  week 
with  the  impure  follies  of  a  depraved  mytholo- 
gy i  and  it  is  well  if  even  on  Sundays  they  can 
hear  of  the  '  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  has  sent'  While  women,  though  struggling 
with  the  same  natural  corruptions,  have  com- 
monly less  knowledge  to  unknow,  and  fewer 
schemes  to  unlearn ;  they  have  not  to  shake  off 
the  pride  of  svstem,  and  to  disencumber  their 
minds  from  tne  shackles  of  favourite  theories : 
they  do  not  bring  from  the  porch  or  the  acade- 
my  any  *  oppositions  of  science'  to  obstruct  their 
reception  of  those  pure  doctrines  taught  on  the 
Mount :  doctrines  which  ought  to  find  a  readier 
entrance  into  minds  uninfected  with  the  pride 
of  the  school  of  Zeno,  or  the  libertinism  of  that 
of  Epicurus. 

And  as  women  are  naturallv  more  affectionate 
than  fastidious,  they  are  likely  both  to  read  and 
to  hear  with  a  less  critical  spirit  than  men :  they 
will  not  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  errors,  so 
much  as  to  gather  improvement ;  they  have  sel- 
dom that  hardness  which  is  acquired  by  dealing 
deeply  in  books  of  controversy,  but  are  more  in- 
clined to  the  perusal  of  works  which  quicken 
the  devotional  feelings,  than  to  such  as  awaken 
a  spirit  of  doubt  and  scepticism.  They  are  Icsa 
disposed  to  consider  the  compositions  they  read, 
as  materials  on  which  to  ground  objections  and 
answers,  than  as  helps  to  faith  and  rules  of  life. 
With  these  advantages,  however,  they  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  their  more  easily  received 
impressions  being  oflen  less  abiding,  and  their 
reason  less  open  to  conviction  by  means  of  the 
strong  evidences  which  exist  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  *  they  ou^bt,  therefore,  to 
give  the  more  earnest  heed  to  tlie  things  which 
they  have  heard,  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
let  them  slip.'  Women  are,  also,  from  their  do 
mestic  habits,  in  possession  of  more  leisure  and 
tranquility  for  religious  pursuits,  as  well  as  se- 
cured from  those  difficulties  and  strong  tempta- 
tions  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  tumuU 
of  a  bustling  world.  Their  lives  are  more  re 
gular  and  uniform,  less  agitated  by  the  passions 
the  businesses,  the  contentions,  the  shock  of  opi 
nions,  and  the  opposition  of  interests  which  di 
vide  society  and  convulse  the  world. 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  possession  of  ta 
lents  which  might  lead  them  to  excel  as  lawyers 
they  are  preserved  from  the  peril  of  having  tnei 
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Mioeipies  warped  by  that  too  indiseriminata  de- 
Imee  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which  the  profes- 
BTB  of  the  law  are  ezporod.  If  we  shoold  qoes- 
lian  their  title  to  eminence  as  matberoaticiana, 
thB^  are  happily  exempt  from  the  danger  to 
which  men  devoted  to  that  science  are  said  to 


be  liable ;  namely,  that  of  looking  for  demon- 
•tratiaa  on  snbjects,  which  by  their  very  nature, 
are  ineapable  of  adding  it  If  they  are  less 
eonversant  in  the  powers  of  natare,  the  strao- 
tore  of  the  human  firame,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  iMavenly  bodies  than  philosophers,  ^ysi- 
diosy  and  astronomers ;  they  are,  however,  de- 
liTered  from  the  error  into  which^many  of  each 
of  theee  have  aometinies  fidlen,  I  mean  from  the 
&tal  habit  of  resting  in  second  caoses,  instead 
of  re&rring  all  to  the  first;  instead  of  making 
*  the  bsavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  pro- 
ehiin  hie  handy  work  ;*  instead  of  concluding, 
when  they  observe  '  how  fearfhlly  and  wonder- 
fiiOy  we  are  made,  manrellons  are  thy  works 
O  Lord,  and  that  my  sool  knoweth  right  welL* 
And  let  the  weaker  sex  take  comfort,  that  in 
their  very  exemption  from  privileges,  which 
they  are  sometimes  foolishly  disposed  to  envy, 
OQBsials  not  only  their  security,  but  their  hap- 
pineae.  If  thev  enjoy  not  the  distinctions  of 
pnfaisc  life  and  high  offices,  do  they  not  escape 
tbe  responsibility  attached  to  them,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  bemg  dismissed  from  them?  If 
they  have  no  voice  in  deliberative  assemblies,  do 
they  not  avoid  the  load  of  du^  inseparably  con- 
iiectsd  with  such  privileges  ?  Preposterous  pains 
have  been  taken  to  excite  in  women  an  tmeasy 
jealoDsy,  that  their  talents  are  neither  rewarded 
with  paUie  honours  nor  emoluments  in  life; 
Bor  with  inscriptions,  statues,  and  mausoleums 
after  death.  It  has  been  absurdly  represented 
to  Ifaem  as  an  hardship,  that  while  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  duties,  they  must  yet  be  eon- 
tent  to  relinquish  honours,  and  must  unjustly  be 
compelled  to  renounce  fame,  while  they  roust 
aedcuously  labour  to  deserve  it 

But  fbr  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 

views  suggested  to  them  by  their  ill-iudging 

pan^jrists;  fi>r  christian  women  to  look  up 

witlr  a  giddy  head  and  a  throbbing  heart,  to 

fwooBrs  and  remunerations,  so  little  suited  to 

the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immortal  spirit, 

would  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if  christias 

beroes  should  look  back  with  an  envy  on  the 

o2d  pagan  reward  of  ovations,  oak  garlands, 

fmr^ej  crowns,  and  laurel  wreaths.   The  Chris- 

Ciaa  hope  more  than  reconciles  Christian  wo- 

meo  to  these  petty  privations,  by  substituting  a 

Doliler  prize  for  their  ambition,  *  the  prize  of  the 

khgh  ealling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  ;*  by  snb- 

fltitnting,  for  that  popular  and  fluctuatins  voice, 

vhacli  may  cry,  *  Hosanna,'  and  *  crud^*  in  a 

breath,  that  *  favour  of  Qod  which  is  eternal  life.' 

i€  women  should  lament  it  as  a  disadvantage 

^ffm^tifA  to  their  sex,  that  their  character  is  of 

flo  4ielicale  a  texture  as  to  be  sullied  by  the 

■Ggrlitest  lireath  of  calumny,  and  that  the  stain 

ooes  received  is  indelible ;  yet  are  they  not  led 

Iry  tliAt  very  circumstance  as  if  indistinctiyelv 

to  shrink  from  all  those  irregularities  to  which 

tbe  hatmB  of  character  is  so  oertainly  expected  to 

be  &fCached ;  and  to  shun  with  keener  circum. 

m  the  most  distant  approach  towards  the 
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confines  of  danger  7  Let  them  not  lament  it  as 
an  hardship,  but  account  it  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delicacy  of  their  sex  impels  them  more 
scrupulously  to  avoid  the  very  '  appearance  of 
evil;'  let  them  not  regret  ^at  the  conscious- 
ness of  their  danger  serves  to  secure  their  purity 
by  placing  them  at  a  greater  distaQoe,  and  in  a 
more  deep  intrenchment  from  the  evil  itself. 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  this  little 
work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  any  desire 
of  celebrity  in  the  fomale  heart ;  yet  I  woidd 
awaken  it  to  a  just  sensibilitv  to  honest  fame< 
I  would  call  on  women  to  reneet  that  our  reli- 
^on  has  not  only  made  them  heirs  to  a  blessed 
immortality  hereafter,  but  has  greatly  raised 
them  in  the  scale  of  being  here,  by  liflmg  them 
to  an  importance  in  society  unknown  to  the 
most  polished  ages  of  antiquity.  The  religion 
of  Christ  has  even  bestowed  a  degree  of  renown 
on  the  sex  beyond  what  any  other  religion  ever 
did.  Perhaps  there  are  hardly  so  many  virtuous 
women  (for  I  reject  the  long  catalogue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  fitim  obUvion  to  in- 
famy) named  in  all  the  pages  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history,  as  are  handed  down  to  eternal  fame,  in 
a  few  of  those  short  chapters  with  which  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  concluded  his 
epistles  to  his  converts.  'Of  devout  and  hon- 
curable  women,'  the  sacred  scriptures  record 
*  not  a  few.'  Some  of  the  most  aflfecting  scenes, 
the  most  interesting  transactions,  and  the  most 
touching  conversations  which  are  recorded  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  passed  with  women. 
Their  examples  have  supplied  some  of  the  most 
eminent  inatanees  of  faith  and  love.  They  art 
the  first  remarked  as  having  *  ministered  to  him 
of  their  substance.'  T^etrs  was  the  praise  of 
not  abandoning  their  despised  Redeemer  wher- 
he  was  led  to  execution,  and  under  all  the  hope 
less  circumstances  of  his  ignominious  death 
they  appear  to  have  been  the  last  attending ' 
his  tombt  and  the ^rsl  on  the  morning  when  he 
arose  firom  it  Theirs  was  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving the  earliest  consolation  from  their  risen 
Lord ;  theirs  was  the  honour  of  being  first  com- 
missioned to  announce  his  glorious  resurrection* 
And  even  to  have  furnished  heroic  confessors, 
devoted  saints,  and  unshrinking  ftiartyrs  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  has  not  beoi  the  exclusive 
honour  of  the  bolder  sex. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

CozrvxasATioN. — Hinis  suggested  sn  the  suhjeeL 
'—On  the  tempers  and  dispositions  to  he  ininh 
duced  in  it^— Errors  to  be  avoided.  Vanity 
under  various  shapes  Me  eause  of  those  errors. 

Turn  sexes  will  naturally  desire  to  appear  to 
each  other,  such  as  each  believes  the  other  will 
best  like;  their  conversation  will  act  recipro- 
cally ;  and  each  sex  will  wish  to  appear  more  or 
less  rational  as  they  perceive  it  will  more  or 
less  recommend  them  to  the  other.  It  is  there- 
fore to  be  regretted,  tluit  many  men,  even  of 
distinguished  sense  and  learning,  are  too  apt  .^ 
consiiur  the  society  of  ladies  as  a  scene  in  which 
they  are  rather  to  rest  their  understandings, 
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than  to  exercise  them ;  while  ladies,  in  retom, 
are  too  mach  addicted  to  m&ke  their  oonrt  by 
lendinff  themselves  to  this  spirit  of  trifling; 
thej  often  avoid  making  use  of  what  abilities 
they  have ;  and  affect  to  talk  below  their  natorai 
aod  aoqaired  powers  of  mind ;  considering  it  as 
a, tacit  and  welcoihe  flattery  to  the  understand- 
ing  of  men,  to  renounce  the  ^exercise  of  their 
own. 

Ifow  since  taate  and  principles  thus  mutually 
operate ;  men,  by  keeping  up  conversation  to  its 
proper  standard,  would  not  only  call  into  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  mind  wiiich  women  actoaUy 
possess ;  but  would  even  avraken  in  them  new 
energies  which  they  do  not  know  they  possess ; 
and  men  of  sense  would  find  their  account  in 
doing  this,  for  their  own  talents  would  be  more 
higmy  rated  by  companions  who  were  better 
able  to  appreciate  them ;  and  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving  as  well  as  imparting  improvement 
And  on  ^e  other  hand,  if  young  women  Ibund 
it  did  not  often  recommend  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  most  wish  to  {rfease,  to  be 
frivolous  and  superficial,  ther  would  become 
more  sedulous  in  correcting  tnoir  own  habits. 
Whenever  fashionable  women  indicate  a  relish 
for  instructive  conversatian,  men  will  not  be 
apt  to  hazard  what  is  vain,  or  unprofitable ;  much 
less  will  they  ever  presume  to  bring  forward 
what  is  loose  or  corrupt,  where  some  signal  has 
not  been  previously  given,  that  it  will  be  accep- 
table, or  at  least  that  it  will  be  pardoned. 

Laxlies  commonly  bring  into  company  minds 
already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty  pursuits, 
rather  than  overstrained  by  intense  application. 
The  littleness  of  the  employments  in  whi6h  they 
are  usually  engaged,  does  not  so  exhaust  their 
spirits  as  to  make  them  stand  in  need  of  that 
relaxation  from  company  which  severe  applica- 
tion or  overwhelming  business  makes  requisite 
for  studious  or  public  men.  The  due  conside- 
ration of  this  circumstance  might  serve  to  bring 
iM  sexes  more  nearly  on  a  level  in  society ;  and 
each  might  meet  the  other  half  way;  for  that 
•degree  of  lively  and  easy  conversation,  which  is 
a  necessary  refreshment  to  the  learned  and  the 
busy,  would  not  decrease  in  pleasantness  by 
being  made  of  so  rational  a  cast  as  would  yet 
somewhat  raise  the  minds  of  women,  who  com- 
monly seek  society  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  not  as 
a  refbge  from  intense  thought  or  cxhausUng  la- 
bour. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  even  to  those  women  who 
keep  the  best  company,  that  it  is  unhappily 
almost  established  into  a  system,  by  the  other 
sex,  to  postpone  every  tmng  like  instructive 
discourse  till  the  ladies  are  withdrawn ;  their 
retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  the  exer- 
cise of  intellect  And  in  the  fow  cases  in  which 
it  happens  that  any  important  discussion  takes 
place  in  their  pi«sence,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  considered  as  having  little  interest  in 
<ierious  subjects.  Strong  truths,  whenever  such 
Happen  to  be  addressed  to  them,  are  either  di- 
luted with  flattery,  or  kept  back  in  part,  or 
softened  to  their  taste ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  a 
wish  for  information  on  any  point,  they  are  put 
off  with  a  compliment,  instead  of  a  reason. 
They  are  reminded  of  their  beauty  when  they 
are  seeking  to  inform  their  understanding,  and 


are  considered  as  beings  who  must  be  contented 
to  behold  every  thing  through  a  false  medium, 
and  who  are  not  expected  to  see  and  to  judge  of 
things  as  they  really  exist 

Do  we  then  wish  to  see,  the  ladies  wboM 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  them  so  inGompe 
tent  on  many  points,  and  the  modesty  of  wha«» 
sex  ought  never  to  allow  them  even  to  be  as 
shining  as  they  are  able;  do  we  wish  to  see 
them  ti^e  the  lead  in  metaphysical  disqnisi. 
tioDS  ?  Do  you  wish  them  to  lounge  mto  the 
depths  of  theological  polemics, 


And  find  no  end-in  waad*riog 


kNt? 


Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities  of 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide  the  pro. 
cess  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  five  propoek 
tions  of  Jansenius?  Do  we  wish  to  enthrone 
them  in  the  profossor^s  chair,  to  deliver  oracles, 
harangues,  and  dissertations  7  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  every  new  production  in  the  s^es  of 
Qointilian,  or  to  regulate  the  unities  of  drama- 
tic composition  hf  AriBlotle'9  clock  ?  Or  re- 
nouncing those  foreign  aids,  do  we  desire  to 
behold  them  vain  of  a  native  independence  of 
soul,  inflated  with  their  original  powers,  labour- 
ing  to  strike  out  sparks  or  wit,  with  a  restless 
anxiety  to  shine,  which  generally  fails,  and  with 
an  anxious  affectation  to  please,  which  never 
pleases? 

Diiean  de  bon  mots.  flMes  earaoteres  I 

All  this  be  fiur  fi'om  them  ! — ^But  we  its  tria^ 
to  see  the  conversation  of  well-bred  women 
rescued  from  vapid  common  place,  from  unin 
teresting  tattle,  from  trite  and  hackneyed  oom 
munications,  ftom  firivolons  eamestneaa,  from 
folse  sensibility,  from  a  warm  interest  about 
things  of  no  moment,  and  an  indiflerence  to 
topics  the  most  important ;  fh>m  a  cold  vanity, 
from  the  ill  concealed  overflowings  of  self-love, 
exhibiting  itself  under  the  smiling  mask  of  an 
engaging  flattery,  and  from  all  the  factitious 
manners  of  artificial  intercourse.  We  cfo  wish 
to  see  the  time  passed  in  polished  and  inteDigent 
society,  considered  among  the  beneficial,  as  well 
as  the  pleasant  portions  of  our  existence,  and 
not  consigned  over,  as  it  too  fireqoently  is,  to 
premeditated  triflings,  to  empty  dolness,  to  un- 
meaning levity,  to  systematic  unprofitableness. 
Let  me  not  however,  be  misunderstood:  it  is 
not  meant  to  {MresoribB  that  ladies  should  aflbct 
to  discuss  lofty  subjects,  so  much  as  to  suggest 
that  they  should  bring  good  sense,  simplicity, 
precision,  and  truth  to  the  (fiscussion  of  those 
common  subjects,  of  which,  after  all,  both  ths 
business  and  conversation  of  mankind  must  be 
in  a  great  measure  made  up. 

It  IS  too  well  known  how  much  the  dread  of 
imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every  thing  that 
verges  towards  feameif  and  the  terror  of  inv 
puted  enthusiasm  ftight^nsawa^  any  thing  that 
approaches  to  9erieu8  conversation ;  so  that  the 
two  topics  which  peculiarly  distinsuish  us,  nm 
rational  and  immortal  beings,  are  by  general 
consent  in  a  good  degree  banished  man  th« 
soeiety  of  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  But 
we  might  almost  as  consistently  give  op  the 
comforts  of  fire,  because  a  fow  persons  have  been 
burnt,  and  the  benefit  of  water^  because  sonoe 
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eUfMEni  bavtt  baea  dfowned,  u  relinqaiBh  the  en- 
jofoMiits  of  inteUectaal,  and  the  Ueesioge  of 
ffdilfioss  intercoone,  beoanse  the  learned  world 
has  eraietimes  been  infested  with  pedants,  and 
the  religtoos  world  with  fanatics. 

Am  m  the  momentons  times  in  which  we  live 
it  ie  neoEi  to  impossible  to  pass  an  eTening^  in 
eompan^  but  the  talk  will  so  inevitably  revert 
to  polities,  that  withoat  any  premeditated  do- 
sign,  every  one  present  shall  infallibly  be  able 
to  find  oot  to  which  side  the  other  inclines; 
why,  in  the  far  hig^her  concern  of  eternal  things, 
flhoffild  we  so  earefolly  shun  every  offered  op- 
portonity  ui  bearing  even  a  casual  testimony  to 
the  part  we  eqioase  in  relinon  7  Why,  while 
we  mako  it  a  sort  of  point  of  conscience  to  leave 
no  donbt  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  whether  we 
adi^  the  party  of  Pitt  or  Foz,  shall  we  choose 
lo  leave  it  very  ptoblematioal  whether  we  bekmg 
to  God  or  Baal  7  Why,  in  religion,  as  well  as 
in  politics,  should  w6  not  act  like  people  who, 
havW  their  all  at  stake,  cannot  fbrbear  now 
and  then  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  object 
of  their  grand  concern,  and  dripping,  at  least, 
ui  incideiital  intimation  of  the  side  to  which 
they  befeog? 

Gven  the  news  of  the  day,  in  such  an  eventful 
period  as  the  present,  may  lend  frequent  occa- 
sbns  to  a  woman  of  principle  to  declare,  withoat 
{larade,  her  &ith  in  a  moral  Governor  of  the 
world;  her  trust  in  a  particular  Providence; 
her  belief  in  the  Divine  Omnipotence ;  her  oon- 
6dettce  In  the  power  of  Giod,  in  educing  good 
fiom  evil,  in  his  empbying  wicked  nations,  not 
as  favoaritesy  bnt  instruments  ^  her  persuasion 
tbsi  pteeent  success  is  no  proof  of  the  Divine 
iivoar;  in  short,  some  intimation  that  she  is 
■St  ashamed  to  declare  that  her  mind  is  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  faith ;  that  she  is  stea- 
dily governed  by  an  unalterable  principle,  of 
winch  no  authority  is  too  great  to  make  her 
ashamed,  which  no  ectasion  is  too  trivial  to  call 
ntio  eanreise.  A  general  concurrence  in  habi. 
taally  exhibiting  this  spirit  of  decided  faith  and 
holy  trust,  would  inconceivably  discourage  that 
pert  and  wakeful  infidelity  which  is  ever  on  the 
watch  to  produce  itself:  and,  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy observed,  if  women,  who  derive  authority 
fiom  their  rank  or  talents,  did  but  reflect  how 
their  sentiments  are  repeated,  and  how  their 
aothorily  is  quoted,  they  would  be  so  on  tlieir 
goard,  that  general  society  might  become  a 
seme  of  }Mofitsble  communication  and  common 
improvement;  and  the  young  who  aro  looking 
fiv  models  on  which  to  fashion  themselves,  would 
beoome  ashamed  and  afraid  of  exhilHting  any 
thing  like  levity,  or  sceptieism,  or  profiuieness. 

Let  it  be  miderstood,  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
intimate  that  serious  subjects  should  make  up 
the  bulk  of  conversation ;  this,  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble, would  also  often  be  improper.    It  is  not  in* 
leaiiBd  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  abruptly 
ntfodoeed,  or  onsnitably  prolonged ;  but  only 
that  they  should  not  be  systematically  shunned ; 
Bar  the  brand  of  fanaticism  be  fixed  on  the  per- 
aan  iriio,  with  whatever  propriety  hazards  the 
•nttodoction  of  such  subjects.    It  is  evident, 
aewevcr,  that  this  general  dread  of  serious  to- 
pics  aiisea  a  good  deal  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
Croe  oatare  of  CbristiaAity  ;  peoplo  avoi4  it  on 


the  principle  ezpressed  by  the  vnlgar  phrase  of 
the  danger  of  i^ajring  with  edge  tools.  They 
conceive  of  religion  ae  something  which  involves 
controversy,  and  dispute ;  someUiing  either  me- 
lancholy or  mischievous ;  something  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  which  is  to  stir  up  ill  hu- 
mours and  hatred ;  they  consider  it  as  a  question 
which  has  two  sides;  as  of  a  sort  of  party-busi- 
ness  which  sets  friends  at  variance.  So  much 
is  this  notion  adopted,  that  I  have  seen  announ- 
ced two  works  of  considerable  merit,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  as  an  attraction,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  as  being  likely  to  excite  anger 
and  party  distinctions,  should  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Such  is  the  worldly  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  that  religion  whose  direct  object  it  was  to 
bring  '  peace  and  good  will  to  men !' 

Women  too  little  live  or  converse  up  to  the 
standard  of  their  understandings,  and  however 
we  have  deprecated  affectation  or  pedantry,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  both  in  reading  and  conver- 
sing, the  understanding  gains  more  by  stretch- 
ing than  stooping.  If  by  exerting  itself  it  may 
not  attain  to  all  its  desires,  yet  it  will  be  sure  to 
^rain  something.  The  mind  by  always  ap{>lyin^ 
itself  to  objects  below  its  level,  contracts  its  di- 
mensions, and  shrinks  itself  to  the  size,  and 
lowers  itself  to  the  level,  of  the  object  about 
which  it  isoonversant :  while  the  understanding 
which  is  active  and  aspiring,  expands  and  raises 
itselfv  grows  stronger  by  exercise,  larger  by  dif- 
fhsion,  and  richer  oy  communication. 

But  the  taste  of  general  society  is  not  favour- 
able to  improvement  The  seriousness  with 
which  the  most  frivolous  subjects  are  agitated, 
and  the  levity  with  which  the  most  serious  are 
despatched,  bear  a  pretty  exact  proportion  to 
each  other.  Society  too  is  a  sort  of  magic  Ian. 
tern ;  the  scene  is  perpetually  shifting.  In  this 
incessant  change  we  must 

Catch,  e*er  ibe  fUI,  the  Qjrnthia  of  the  mimite;— 

and  the  fashion  of  the  present  minute,  evanes- 
cent probably  like  its  rapid  precursors,  while  in 
many  it  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  real  know- 
ledge, has  also  not  unfrequentl^  led  even  the  ^ay 
and  idle  to  the  affectatioD  of  mixin^r  a  sprinkling 
of  science  with  the  mass  of  dissipation.  The 
ambition  of  appearing  tobe  weU  informed  breaks 
out  even  in  thoee  triflers  who  will  not  spare 
time  from  their  pleasurable  pursuits  sufficient 
for  acquiring  that  knowledge,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  reputation  is  so  desirable.  A  little 
smattering  of  philosophy  oflen  di^fnifies  the  pur- 
suits of  their  day,  without  rescumg  them  from 
the  vanities  of  the  night  A  course  of  lectures 
(that  admirable  assistant  for  enlightening  the 
understanding)  is  not  seldom  resorted  to  as  a 
means  to  substitute  the  appearance  of  knowledge 
for  the  fiitigue  of  application.  But  where  this 
valuable  help  is  attended  merelv  like  an^r  other 
public  exhibition,  as  a  fashionable  pursuit,  and 
IS  not  furthered  by  correspondent  reading  at 
home  it  oflen  serves  to  set  en  the  reality  of  ig- 
norance with  the  affectation  of  skill,  ^ut  in- 
stead  of  producing  in  conversation  a  fbw  reign- 
ing  scientific  terms,  with  a  fiuniliarity  and  rea 
diness,  which 

Amaze  the  aiileara*d,  and  make  the  leaned  imile, 
would  it  not  be  more  modest  even  for  thoee  who 
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are  better  informod  to  avoid  the  ose  of  tecimieal 
terms  whenever  the  idea  can  be  as  well  conveyed 
without  them?  For  it  argues  no  real  ability  to 
know  the  n^mes  of  tools;  the  ability  lies  in 
knowing  their  ute :  and  while  it  is  in  the  thing, 
not  m  the  term,  that  real  knowledge  consists, 
the  charge  of  pedantry  is  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  term,  which  would  not  attach  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  science. 

In  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  ladies  have 
such  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning  their  slen- 
der advantages  to  account,  that  there  are  many 
who,  though  the?  have  never  been  taught  a  rule 
of  syntax,  yet  by  a  qiHck  facility  in  profiting 
firom  the  best  books  and  the  best  company,  har£ 
ly  ever  violate  one ;  and  who  often  exhibit  an 
elegant  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  style 
wiwout  having  studied  any  of  Uie  laws  of  oosq- 
position.  Every  kind  of  knowledge  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  observation,  reflection, 
and  natural  taste,  sits  gracefully  on  women.«- 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  ladies  of  no  contemptible  natural  parts  are 
too  ready  to  produce,  not  only  pedantic  expres- 
sions, but  crude  and  unfounded  notions  f  and 
still  oflener  to  bring  forward  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed remarks ;  which  float  on  the  very  surface 
of  a  subject,  with  the  imposing  air  of  recent  in- 
vention, and  aH  the  vanity  of  conscious  diseove- 
ty.  This  is  because  their  acquirements  have 
not  been  worked  into  their  minds  by  early  in- 
struction; what  knowledge  they  have  gotten 
stands  out  as  it  were  above  the  very  surface  of 
their  minds,  like  the  appHqnee  of  the  embroider- 
er, instead  of  having  been  interwoven  with  the 
growth  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  stuff.  They  did  not,  like  men,  aeqnire 
what  iney  know  while  the  texture  was  forming. 
Perhaps  no  better  preventive  eould  be  devisMi 
for  this  literary  vanity,  than  early  instruction : 
that  woman  would  be  less  likely  to  be  vain  of 
her  knowledge  who  did  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  ignorant  Knowledge  that  is 
burnt  in  if  I  may  so  speak,  is  seldom  obtrusive, 
rarely  impertinent 

Their  reading  also  has  probably  consisted 
much  in  abridgments  from  larger  works,  as  was 
observed  in  a  former  chapter ;  this  makes  a  rea- 
dier talker,  but  a  shallower  thinker,  than  the 
perusal  of  books  of  more  bulk.  By  these  scanty 
sketches,  their  critical  powers  have  not  been 
formed ;  for  in  those  crippled  mutilations  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  that  just  proportion  of 
parts,  that  skilful  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
that  artfld  distribution  of  the  suMect,  which, 
while  they  prove  the  master  hand  of  the  writer, 
seem  also  to  form  the  taste  of  the  reader,  far 
more  than  a  disjointed  skeleton,  or  a  beautiful 
foatore  or  two,  can  do.  The  instruction  of  wo- 
men is  also  too  much  drawn  firom  the  scanty  and 
penurious  sources  of  short  writings  of  the  essay 
kind :  this,  when  it  comprises  the  best  part  of  a 
person's  reading,  makes  a  smatterer  and  spoils 
a  scholar ;  for  though  it  supplies  current  talk, 
yet  it  does  not  make  a  full  mind ;  it  does  not 
furnish  a  storehouse  of  materials,  to  stock  the 
understanding,  neither  does  it  accustom  the 
mind  to  any  trains  of  reflection :  for  the  subjects, 
besides  bemg  each  succinctly,  and,  on  account 
of  this  brevity,  superficially  treated,  are  distinct 


and  disconnected ;  they  arise  out  of  no 
nation  of  ideas,  nor  any  dependent  series  of  de- 
.duction.  Yet  on  this  pleasant  but  desultory 
reading,  the  mind  which  has  not  been  trained 
to  severe  exercise,  loves  to  repose  itself  in  aaorl 
of  creditable  inddenoe,  instead  of  stretching  its 
energies  in  the  wholesome  .laboor  of  consecutive 
investigation.* 

I  am  not  discouraging  study  at  a  late  period 
of  lifo,  or  even  censuring  slender  knowledge 
information  is  good  at  whatever  period  and  ir 
whatever  degree  it  be  acquired.    But  in  sock 
cases  it  should  be  attended  with  peculiar  humi^ 
lity ;  and  the  new  possessor  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  what  is  fresh  to  her  has  been  long  known 
to  others ;  and  she  should  therefore  be  aware  of 
advancing  as  .novel  that  which  is  coiiunoo«  and 
obtruding  as  rare. that  which  every  body  pos- 
sesses.—^me  ladies  are  ea|rer  to  exhibit  proofo 
of  their  reading,  thon||^h  at  the  eiqpense  of  their 
judgment,  and  will  mtroduce  in  oonversalton 
questions  quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  handy 
because  they  happen  at  the  instant  to  recur  to 
their  reeollection,  or  were,  perhaps,  found  in  the 
book  they  have  just  been  reading.    Unappro- 
priate  quotations  or  strained  analogy  may  show 
reading,  but  they  do  not  show  taste.    That  just 
and  happy  allusion'  which  knows  by  a  word 
how  to  awaken  a  corresponding  image,  or  to 
excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  which  fills  tlie 
mind  of  the  speaker,  ^ows  less  pedantry  and 
more  taste  than  bare  citations  ^  and  a  mind  im- 
bued with  elegant  knowledge  will  inevitably 
betray  the  opatenee  of  its  resourees,  even  en  to- 
pics which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  literatare 
It  is  the  union  of  parts  and  aoquiremaala,  of 
spirit  and  modesty,  which  produoee  ib»  indefi. 
nable  charm  of  conversation.    WelUnibrmed 
persons  will  easily  be  discovered  to  have  read 
the  best  books,  though  they  are  not  always  de> 
tailing  lists  of  authors;  for  a  muster-roll  of 
names  may  be  learat  from  the  eatalogue  as  well 
as  from  the  library.^— Inough  honey  owee  its 
exquisite  taste  ta  toe  fragrance  of  tlie  sweetest 
flowers,  yet  the  skill  of  the  little  artificer  af^iears 
in  this,  that  the  delicious  stores  are  so  admira 
bly  worked  up,  and  there  is  sack  a  due  propor- 
tion observed  in  mixing  them,  that  the  perfoetion 
of  the  whole  consists  in  its  not  tastiag  indrvidu. 
aUy  of  the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  carnation,  or 
an jT  of  those  sweets  ef  the  very  essence  of  all 
which  it  is  compounded.    But  true  judgment 
will  discover  the  inflnion  which  true  modeety 
will  not  display;  and  even  common  sobiecta 
passing  through  a  cultivated   nnderstandiag* 
borrow  a  flavour  of  its  ricfaness*    A  power  m 
apt  selection  is  more  valuable  than  any  power 
of  ^neral  retention ;  and  an  apposite  remark 
which  shoots  straight  to  the  point,  demands  a 
higher  capacity  ot  mind  than  an  hundred  simple 
acts  of  memory ;  foi  the  business  of  the  memory 
is  onl^  to  store  up  materials  which  the  under 
standing  is  to  mix  and  work  up  with  its  nativa 


aHns  the  value  of  those  manj  6eaatifot  perioMoal  < 


idi 


wbieh  adorn 


rht  be 


*  The  writer  cannot  be  mipposcd  desirous  of  depreef 

/beai 
orn  our  lansuage.  But,  perhaps,  it  taishl 
better  to  regale  the  mind  with  them  singly,  at  dilfeieiiv 
times,  than  to  read,  at  the  lame  sitting,  a  mnltttade  oT 
short  pleees  on  dinimitar  and  onconnoeted  topies.  h^ 
WKff  qfgtMng  through  tht  both 
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ftteidtiM,  and  which  the  judgment  ii  to  bring 
oat  and  apply.  But  yoang  women  who  hare 
toare  Tiyacity  than  sense,  and  more  ranity  than 
TiYmcity,  often  risk  the  charge  of  absurdity  to 
escape  that  of  ignorance,  and  will  even  compare 
two  aotbors  who  are  totally  unlike,  rather  than 
miss  the  oeeasion  to  show  that  they  have  read 
bolh. 

Among  the  arts  to  spoil  conversation  some 
.»4ies  possess  that  of  suddenly  diverting  it  from 
fbe  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficially  flowing, 
because  some  word  used  by  the  person  who  was 
speaking  has  accidentally  struck  out  a  new  train 
ofthinkmg  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  because 
(be  generu  idea  expressed  has  struck  out  a  cor- 
responding idea,  wnich  sort  of  collision  is  in- 
deed the  way  of  eliciting  the  true  fire.  Younr 
ladies,  whose  sprightliness  has  not  been  disci- 
plined by  a  correct  education,  consider  how 
things  may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  how 
they  maj  be  prudently  or  seasonably  spoken ; 
and  wilhngly  hazard  being  thought  wrong,  or 
rash,  or  vam,  fbr  the  chance  of  being  reckoned 
pleasant.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  captivate  them 
more  than  the  justest  deductions  of  reason; 
when  they  have  no  arms  they  use  flowers,  and 
to  repel  an  argument,  they  arm  themselves  with 
a  metaphor. — ^Thoee  also  who  do  not  aim  so 
hiffh  as  eloquence,  are  often  surprised  that  you 
rerase  to  accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  of  a  rea- 
son ;  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability 
instead  of  a  demonstration,  and  cheaply  put  you 
off  with  an  assertion,  when  you  are  requiring  a 
pmoC  The  mode  of  education  which  renders 
tiiem  light  in  assumption,  and  superficial  in 
reasoning,  renders  them  also  impatient  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  if  they  happen  to  possess  beauty, 
and  to  be  vain  of  it,  they  may  be  tempted  to 
eonsider  that  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  their 
being  always  in  the  right  In  this  case,  they 
win  not  ask  you  to  submit  your  judgment  to  the 
fiiroe  of  their  argumoit,  so  much  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  diarms. 

Tlie  same  fault  in  the  mind,  strengthened  by 
the  same  error  (a  neglected  education)  leads 
lively  women  often  to  pronounce  on  a  question, 
without  examining  it :  on  any  given  point  they 
seldomer  doubt  than  men ;  not  because  they  are 
more  clear-sighted,  but  because  they  have  not 
beeii  accustomed  to  look  into  a  subject  long 
enough  to  discover  ite  depths  and  ite  intricacies; 
and  not  discerning  ite  difficulties,  they  conclude 
that  it  has  none.  Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say, 
that  they  seem  at  once  to  be  quick-sighted  and 
short-sighted  ?  What  they  see  at  all,  they  com- 
monly see  at  once ;  a  little  difficulty  discourages 
thera ;  and,  having  caught  a  hast^  glimpse  of  a 
subject,  they  rush  to  this  conclusion,  that  either 
there  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  or  that  what  is  be- 
hind win  not  pay  them  for  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing. They  pursue  their  object  eagerly,  but  not 
r^ularly ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinaciously ;  for 
they  want  that  obstinate  patience  ofrinvestifa- 
tSon  which  grows  stouter  by  repulae.  What 
they  have  not  attained,  they  do  not  belic/e  ex- 
ists :  what  they  cannot  seize  at  once,  they  per- 
suade themselves  is  not  worth  having. 

Is  a  subject  of  moment  started  in  company  7 
While  ths  more  sagacious  are  deliberating  on 
ita  difficulties,  and  viewing  it  under  all  ite  as- 


peetsi,  in  order  to  fimn  a  competent  judgment 
befiire  thev  decide;  yon  will  often  find  the  most 
superficial  woman  present  determine  the  mat- 
ter, without  hesitation.  Not  seeing  the  per- 
plexitiee  in  which  the  question  is  involved,  she 
wonders  at  the  want  of  penetration  in  the  ma^ 
whose  very  penetration  keeps  him  silent  She 
secretly  despises  the  dull  perception  and  slow 
decision  of  him  who  is  patiently  uiUying  the 
knot  which  she  fancies  she  exhibito  more  dex- 
toritv  bv  cutHng.  By  this  shallow  sprightliness, 
of  which  vanity  is  commonly  the  radical  princi- 
ple, the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  company 
leads  the  oonversatioB,  while  he  whoee  opinion 
is  best  worth  having  is  disoeuraged  from  deli- 
vering it,  and  an  important  subject  is  dismissed 
without  discussion,  by  inconsequent  flippancy 
and  voluble  rashness.  It  is  this  abundance  of 
florid  talk,  from  superficial  matter,  which  has 
brought  on  so  many  of  the  sex  the  charge  of  in. 
verting  the  Apostle's  precept,  and  being  noift  to 
speakj  slow  to  hear, 

^  If  the  great  Roman  orator  could  observe,  that 
silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  conversation, 
that  *  there  was  not  only  an  art  but  an  eloquence 
in  it,'  how  peculiarly  does  the  remark  apply  to 
the  modes^  of  youthful  females !  But  the  si- 
lenee  of  listless  and  vapid  ignorance,  and  the 
animated  silence  of  sparkling  intelligence,  are 
two  things  almost  as  obviously  distimit,  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  of  the  tongue.  An  invio- 
lable and  marked  attention  may  show  that  a 
woman  is  pleased  with  a  subject,  and  an  iUu- 
minated  countenaace  may  prove  that  she  under- 
stands it  almost  as  unequivocally  as  language 
itself  oould  do ;  and  this,  with  a  modest  ques- 
tiott,  which  indicates  at  once  rational  curiosity 
and  becoming  diffidence,  is  in  many  cases  as 
large  a  share  of  the  mnversation  as  it  is  deco- 
rous fl>r  feminine  delieai^  to  take.  It  is  also 
as  flattering  an  encouragement  as  men  of  sense 
and  politeness  require,  for  pursuing  usefiil  topics 
in  the  presence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  do,  did  they  oftener  ^n  by  it 
the  attention  which  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  ex- 
cite; and  did  women  themselves  dtseover  that 
desire  of  improvement  which  liberal-minded 
men  are  pleaised  with  communicating. 

Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  see  an  impatience 
to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  fiuling  only) 
which  good  breeding  can  scarcely  subdue  7  And 
even  when  these  incorrigible  talkers  are  com- 
pelled to  be  quiet,  is  it  not  evident  that  they  are 
not  silent  because  they  are  listening  to  what  is 
said,  but  because  they  are  thinking  of  what  they 
themselves  shall  say  when  they  can  seize  ,the 
first  lucky  interval  for  which  they  are  so  nar- 
rowly  watehing  7  The  very  turn  of  their  coun- 
tenance betrays  that  they  do  not  take  the  slight- 
est degree  of  interest  in  any  thin^  that  is  said 
by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  he  in  wait- for 
any  little  chasm  in  the  discourse,  on  which  they 
may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to  their  own  over- 
flowing vanity. 

But  conversation  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
stage  fiir  the  dispUy  of  our  talents,  so  much  as 
a  field  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  our 
virtues ;  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  glory  of 
our  Creator,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of  our 
fellow  creatures.     Well-bred   and   intelligent 
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Christians  are  not,  when  tfae^  join  in  aodety,  to 
eonsider  themselves  as  entering  the  lists  like  in- 
tellectnal  prize-fiffhters,  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
•wn  vigour  and  dexteritj,  to  discomfit  their  ad- 
versary, and  to  bear  awav  the  palm  of  victory. 
Truth  and  not  triumjih  should  be  the  invariable 
object ;  and  there  are  few  occasions  in  life,  in 
which  we  are  more  unremittingly  called  upon 
to  watch  ourselves  narrowly,  a»l  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  various  temptations,  than  In  oonver- 
ration.  Vanity,  jealousy,  envy,  misrepresenta- 
tion, resentment,  disdain,  leviQ^,  impatience,  in- 
sincerity,  and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be 

S ratified.  Constantly  to  straggle  against  the 
esire  of  being  thought  more  wise,  more  witty, 
and  more  knowing,  than  those  with  whom  we 
associate,  demands  the  incessant  exertion  of 
Christian  vigilanoe ;  a  vigilance  which  the  ge- 
nerality  are  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at  all  ne- 
cessary in  the  intercourse  of  common  society. 
On  the  contrary,  cheeriul  converration  Is  rather 
considered  as  an  exemption  and  release  from 
watchfulness,  dian  as  an  additional  obligation  to 
it  But  a  dreumspect  soldier  of  Christ  will 
never  be  off  his  post;  even  when  he  is  not  call- 
ed to  public  combat  by  the  open  assaults  of  his 
great  spiritual  enemy,  he  must  still  be  acting  as 
a  sentinel,  for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Chris- 
tian will  arise  more  from  these  little  skirmishes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  warfkre  of 
human  life,  than  from  those  pitched  battles 
which  more  rarely  occur,  and  for  which  he  will 
probably  think  it  sufficient  to  be  armed. 

But  soeie^,  as  was  observed  before,  is  not 
a  stage  on  which  to  throw  down  our  gauntlet, 
and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  the  number  of 
falls  we  give  to  onr  adversary ;  so  far  from  it, 
trae  good-breeding  as  well  as  Christianity,  con- 
aiders  as  an  indispenwble  requisite  for  oonver. 
ration,  the  disposition  to  bring  forward  to  no- 
tice any  talent  in  others,  which  tiieir  own  mo- 
desty,  or  conscious  inferiority,  would  lead  them 
to  keep  back.  To  do  this  with  effect  it  requires 
a  penetration  exercised  to  discern  merit,  and  a 
generous  candour  which  delights  in  drawing  it 
oat  There  are  few  who  cannot  converse  tole. 
rably  on  some  one  topic:  what  that  is,  we 
should  try  to  discover,  and  in  general  introduce 
that  topic,  though  to  the  suppression  of  any  one 
on  which  we  ourselves  are  supposed  to  excel : 
and  however  superior  we  may  be  in  other  re- 
spects  to  the  persons  in  question,  we  may,  per- 
baps,  in  that  particular  point,  improve  by  them ; 
er  if  we  do  not  gain  information,  we  shall  at 
least  gain  a  wholesome  exercise  to  oor  humility 
and  self-denial ;  we  shall  be  restraining  our  own 
impetuosity ;  we  shall,  if  we  ti^e  this  coarse  on 
joA  occasions  only,  end  so  as  to  beware  lest  we 
gratify  the  vani^  of  others,  be  giving  confi- 
denoe  to  a  doubting,  or  cheerfblneM  to  a  de- 
pressed  spirit  And  to  place  a  jast  remark,  ha- 
xarded  by  the  diflMent,  in  the  most  advantage- 
ous point  of  view;  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
inattentive,  the  forward,  and  the  self-sofficient, 
to  the  unobtrusive  merit  of  some  quiet  person 
in  the  company,  who,  though  of  moeh  worth,  is 
perhaps  of  little  note ;  these  are  requisites  for 
converration,  less  brilliant,  but  fsr  more  valua- 
ble, than  the  power  of  exciting  bursts  of  laugh- 


ter by  the  brightest  wit,  or  of  exciting  admira- 
tion by  the  moet  poignant  sallies  of  ridicule. 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  female  mind, 
thai  which  requires  the  severest  casti^tion :  yet 
the  temperate  exercise  of  this  fascinatmg  quality 
throws  an  additional  lustre  round  the  diaracter 
of  an  amiable  woman;  for  to  manage  with  dis 
creet  modesty  a  dangerous  talent,  confors  a 
higher  praise  than  can  be  claimed  by  those  from 
whom  the  absence  of  the  talent  removes  th« 
temptation  to  misemploy  it  To  women,  wit  ie 
a  peculiar  perilous  possession,  which  nothiiij; 
short  of  the  sober-mindedness  of  religion  can 
keep  in  subjection ;  and  perhaps  there  is  scarce- 
ly  any  one  order  of  human  beings  that  requires 
the  powerful  curb  of  Christian  control  more  thao 
women  whose  genius  has  this  tendency.  In- 
temperate wit  craves  admiration  as  its  natural 
aliment :  it  lives  on  flattery  as  its  daily  bread ! 
The  proceed  wit  is  a  hungry  beggar,  subsist- 
ing on  the  extorted  alms  of  perpetual  paxiegy ric; 
and  like  the  vulture  u^  the  Grecian  faUe,  the 
appetite  increases  by  indulgence.  Simple  truth 
and  sober  approbatifm  become  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid to  the  palate  daily  vitiated  by  the  deliciooe 
poignancies  of  exaggerated  commendation.  Un- 
der the  above  restrictions,  however,  wit  may  be 
rafely  and  pleasantly  exercised;  for  ehiutised 
vnt  is  an  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  not  unfomi^ 
nine  quality.  But  humour,  especially  if  it  de- 
generates  into  imitation,  or  mimicry,  is  very 
sparingly  to  be  ventured  on ;  for  it  is  so  difficult 
totall7  to  detach  it  from  the  suspicion  of  buf- 
foonery, that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to  lose 
more  of  the  delicacy  which  is  her  appropriate 
grace,  and  without  which  every  other  quality 
loses  its  charm,  than  she  will  gain  in  another 
way  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious,  by  the  most 
successful  display  of  humour. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  she  have  true  humility, 
will  not  despise  those  lesser  arts  which  ahe  may 
not  happen  to  possess,  even  though  she  be  some- 
times put  to  the  trial  o^  having  her  superior 
mental  endowments  overlooked,  while  die  is 
held  cheap  for  being  destitute  of  some  more  or- 
dinary accomplishment  Though  the  rebuke  of 
Themistodes*  was  just  to  one  who  thought  that 
so  great  a  general  and  politician  should  employ 
his  time  like  an  effeminate  lutinist,  yet  he  would 
probably  have  made  a  different  answer  if  be  had 
happened  to  understand  music. 

If  it  be  true  that  some  women  are  too  apt  to 
affect  brilliancy  and  disfrfay  in  their  own  dis- 
course,  and  to  undervalue  the  more  humble  pre- 
tensions of  less  showy  characters ;  it  must  be 
oonfossed  also,  that  some  of  more  ordinary  abi- 
lities are  now  and  then  guilty  of  the  opposite 
error  and  foolishly  affect  to  value  themselves  os 
not  making  use  of  the  understanding  thoy  real- 
ly possess  ;  and  affect  to  be  thought  even  more 
silly  than  they  are.  They  exhibit  no  small  sa- 
tisfaction in  ridiculing  women  of  high  intellec- 
tual endowments,  while  they  exclaim,  with 
much  afl^ted  humility  and  much  real  envy, 
that  *'  they  are  thankful  (A«y  are  not  ^ninses. 
Now,  though  we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitude  ex- 

*  *  Can  you  play  on  tbe  late  V  said  a  ceruin  Aiteniaa 
to  Tbemifltocles.    *  No,*  replied  he,  <  bat  I  can  make 
little  village  a  (rest  city.* 
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on  aay  occwion,  yet  the  wuit  of  leDie 
Is  really  no  each  great  mercy  to  be  thankful  for; 
and  it  would  indicate  a  better  spirit,  were  they 
Id  pray  to  be  enabled*  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
moiderate  understanding  they  possess,  than  to 
expose  with  a  too  visible  pleasure,  the  imaginary 
or  real  defects  of  their  more  shining  acquaint- 
^nee.  Women  of  the  brightest  faculties  should 
not  only  'bear  thoee  faculties  meekly,'  but 
abotdd  consider  it  as  no  derogation,  cheerfully 
to  fulfil  those  humbler  offices  which  make  up 
tft^  baeiness  and  the  duties  of  common  life, 
wnils  they  should  always  take  into  the  account 
the  nobler  exertions  as  well  as  the  higher  re- 
^onsibitities  attached  to  higher  gifts.  In  the 
tnean  time  women  of  lower  attainments  should 
exert  to  the  utmost  such  abilities  as  Providenoe 
has  assigned  them ;  and  while  they  should  not 
deride  excellences  which  are  above  their  reach, 
they  riiould  not  despond  at  any  inferiority  which 
did  not  depend  on  themselves ,  nor,  because  Qod 
has  denied  them  ten  talents,  should  they  forget 
that  they  are  equally  responsible  for  the  one  he 
kn  allotted  them,  but  set  about  devoting  that 
one  with  hnmble  diligence  to  the  glory  of  the 
gif«r. 

Vanity,  however,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  tai 
teatsL  Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore,  fancy 
that  she  is  humble,  merely  because  she  is  not 
ingenioas,  or  consider  the  absence  of  talents  as 
the  criterion  of  worth.  Humility  is  not  the  ex- 
ehuive  privilege  of  dulness.  Folly  is  as  con- 
eeited  as  wit,  and  ignorance  many  a  timd  out- 
strips  knowledge  in  the  race  of  vanity.  Equally 
earnest  competitions  spring  from  causes  less 
worthy  to  excite  them  than  wit  and  genius. 
Vanity  insinuates  itself  into  the  fbmale  heart 
under  a  variety  of  unsuspected  forms,  and  is  on 
the  watch  to  enter  it  by  seizing  on  many  a  little 
pass  which  was  not  thought  worth  guarding. 

Who  has  not  seen  as  listless  emotion  agitate 
the  ibaturea  of  an  anxious  matron,  while  peace 
and  fame  hung  trembling  in  doubtful  suspense 
on  the  success  of  a  soup  or  sauce,  on  which  sen- 
tenee  was  about  to  be  pronounced  by  some  con- 
smnmate  critic,  as  could  have  been  excited  by 
any  competition  for  literary  renown,  or  an^ 
struggle  for  contested  wit  7  Anxiety  for  fame  is 
by  BO  means  measured  by  the  real  value  of  the 
object  pursued,  but  by  the  degree  of  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  pursuer.  Nor  was 
Uie  iUustrioos  hero  of  Greece  more  efTectnallv 
hindered  from  sleeping  by  the  trophies  of  Mii- 
tiades,  than  many  a  modish  damsel  by  the 
edtpsing  saperiority  of  some  newer  decoration 
exhibited  by  her  more  successful  friend.  , 

Tbere  is  another  species  of  vanitv  in  ^  some 
women  which  disguises  itself  under  the  thin  veil 
ofan  affected  hnihility ;  they  will  accuse  them- 
sefafes  of  some  fault  from  which  they  are  re- 
markably exempt,  and  lament  the  want  of  some 
talent  which  they  are  rather  notorious  for  pes- 
sessing.  Now  though  the  wisest  are  commonly 
the  most  humble,  and  those  who  are  freest  fhim 
Wts  are  most  forward  in  confessing  error ;  yet 
the  practice  we  are  censurin|r  is  not  only  a 
elnmsy  trap  for  praise,  but  a  dismgenuous  inten- 
tioo,  by  renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently 
posKSK,  to  gain  credit  for  others  in  which  they 
■re  really  deficient    All  affectation  involves  a 


species  of  deceit  The  Apostle  when  he  enjoins, 
*  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we 
ought,*  does  not  exhort  us  to  think/aZseZy  of  our 
selves,  but  to  think  *  soberly  :*  and  it  is  worth 
observing,  that  in  thb  injunction  he  does  not  use 
the  word  spedb,  but  Min&,  inferring  possibly, 
that  it  would  besafor  to  ipeak  little  of  ourselves 
or  not  at  1^ ;  for  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  un. 
equivocal  proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of 
our  defects,  that  while  we  make  ssZ/  the  subjeett 
in  whatever  way,  self-love  contrives  to  be  grati- 
fied,  and  will  even  be  content  that  our  faults 
should  be  talked  of,  rather  than  that  we  should 
not  be  talked  of  at  alL  Some  are  also  attacked 
with  such  proud  fits  of  humility,  that  while 
they  are  ready  to  accuse  themselves  of  almost 
every  sin  in  the  lump,  they  yet  take  fire  at  the 
imputatbn  of  the  slightest  individual  fault; 
and  instantly  enter  npon  their  own  vindication 
as  warmly  as  if  you,  and  not  themselves,  had 
brought  forward  the  charge.  The  truth  is,  they 
ventured  to  condemn  themselves,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  you  would  contradict  the  self-accu- 
sation ;  the  last  thing  they  intended  was  that 
you  should  believe  them,  and  they  are  never  so 
much  piqued  and  disappointed  as  when  they  are 
taken  at  their  word. 

Of  the  various  shapes  and  nndefined  forma 
into  which  vanity  branches  out  in  conversation, 
there  is  no  end.  Out  of  restless  desire  to  please, 
grows  the  vain  desire  to  astonish :  for  from 
vanity,  as  much  as  from  credulity,  arises  that 
strong  love  of  the  marvellous,  with  which  the 
conversation  of  the  ill-educated  abounds.  Hence 
that  fondness  fi>r  dealing  in  narratives  hardly 
within  the  compass  of  possibility*  Here  vanity 
has  many  shades  of  gratification ;  those  shades 
will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the  relator 
chance  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  won- 
der she  records ;  or  whether  she  claim  only  the 
second-hand  renown  of  its  having  happened  to 
her  friend,  or  the  still  remoter  celebrity  of  its 
having  been  witnessed  only  by  her  friend's 
friend :  but  even  though  that  friend  only  knew 
the  man,  who  remembered  the  woman,  who  con- 
versed with  the  person,  who  actually  beheld  the 
thing  which  is  now  causing  admiration  in  the 
company,  still  s«{f,  though  in  a  fainter  degree, 
is  brought  into  notice,  and  the  relator  contrives 
in  some  circuitous  and  distant  way  to  be  con 
nected  with  the  wonder. 

To  correct  this  propensity,  *  to  elevate  and 
surprise,'*  it  would  be  well  in  mixed  society  to 
abetain  altogether  from  hazarding  stories,  which 
though  they  may  not  be  absolutely  false,  yet 
lying  without  the  verge  of  probability,  are  apt 
to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  narrator ;  in  whom 
the  very  consciousness  that  she  is  not  believed, 
excites  an  increased  eagerness  to  depart  still 
farther  from  the  soberness  of  truth,  and  induces 
a  habit  of  vehement  asseveration,  which  is  too 
oRbu  called  in  to  help  out  a  questionable  pointf 

*  The  Rebeanal. 

t  Thii  iff  also  a  good 'rule  hi  eompoflitlon.  Aa  event 
though  it  may  aetually  have  happened,  yet  if  "it  be  oat 
of  the  reach  of  probability,  or  contrary  to  the  common 
course  of  nature,  will  ii^ldom  be  choocn  as  a  subject  by 
a  writer  of  good  taste :  for  he  know*  that  a  probaWe 
flctinn  will  interest  the  f<>elin?  more  thnn  nn  itnlikr-Iy 
trutJi.  Verisimilitude  is  indeed  the  poet's  \rntU  hnx  the 
truth  of  the  moralist  s  of  a  more  ulurdy  growth. 
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Or  if  the  propeiuity  be  irretiatible,  I  would  re. 
commend  to  those  penons  who  are  much  addict' 
ed  to  relate  doubtful,  or  improbable,  or  wonder- 
^  circumstanoes,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
two  great  naturalists,  Aristotle  and  Boyle,  who 
not  Mng  willin^f  to  discredit  their  works  with 
incredible  realities  threw  all  their  improbabili. 
ties  into  a  lump,  under  the  general  name  of 
Strange  ReporU,  May  we  not  suspect  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  chapter  of  strange  reports 
would  be  a  bulky  one? 

There  is  another  shape,  and  a  very  deformed 
shape  it  is,  in  which  k>quacious  vanity  shows 
itself:  I  mean  the  betraying  of  confidence. 
Though  the  act  be  treacherous,  yet  the  fault,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  not  treachery,  but  vanity. 
It  does  not  so  oft^  spring  firom  the  mischievous 
desire  of  divulging  a  secret,  as  firom  the  pride 
of  having  been  trusted  with  it  It  is  the  secret 
inclination  of  mixing  tdf  with  whatever  is  im- 
portant The  secret  would  be  of  little  value,  if 
the  revealing^  it  did  not  serve  to  intimate  our 
connexion  with  it ;  the  pleasure  of  ito  having 
been  deposited  with  us  would  be  nothing,  if 
others  may  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  depo- 
aited. — Wnen  we  continue  to  see  the  variety  of 
serious  evils  which  this*  principle  involves,  shall 
we  persist  in  asserting  tnat  vanity  is  a  slender 
mischief? 

There  is  one  ofienoe  committed  in  oonversa. 
tion  of  much  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked, or  to  be  animadverted  on  without  sorrow 
and  indignation :  I  mean,  the  habitual  thought. 
less  profaneness  of  those  Who  are  repeatedly  in- 
voking their  Maker's  name  on  occasions  the 
most  triviaL  It  is  offensive  in  all  ite  variety  of 
aspects ; — it  is  verv  pernicious  in  ite  effeett ; — 
it  18  a  growing  evil ; — ^those  who  are  most  guilty 
of  it,  are  from  habit  hardly  conscious  when  they 
do  if ;  are  not  aware  of  the  sin ;  and  for  both 
these  reasons  without  the  admonitions  of  &ithful 
friendship,  are  little  likely  to  discontinue  it  It 
is  utterly  uocxcusablb  ; — ^it  has  none  of  the  pal. 
liatives  of  ttmptaiUm  which  other  vices  plead, 
and  in  that  respect  stands  distinguished  firom  all 
others  both  in  ite  nature  and  degree  of  guilt — 
Like  many  other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect :  it  mveeeds  from  want  of  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  of  Beings,  and  eaiueM 
the  want  of  that  love  both  in  themselves  and 
others.  Yet  with  all  these  aggravations,  there 
is  perhaps,  hardly  any  sin  so  frequently  com- 
mitted, so  slightly  censured,  so  seldom  repented 
oC  and  so  litUe  guarded  against  On  the  score 
of  impropriety  too,  it  is  additionally  offensive,  as 
to  being  utterly  repugnant  to  female  delicacy, 
which  oflen  does  not  see  the  turpitude  of  this 
sin,  while  it  affects  to  be  shocked  at  swearing 
in  a  man.  Now  this  species  of  profaneness  is 
not  only  swearing,  but,  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
specte,  swearing  of  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a 
direct  breach  of  an  express  command,  and 
offends  against  the  very  Utter  of  that  law  which 
says  i#  so  many  words,  thou  shalt  not  take 
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offends  against  politeness  and  good  "breeding ; 
for  thoso  who  commit  it,  little  think  of  the  pam 
they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober  mind,  which  is 
deeply  wounded  when  it  hears  the  holy  name  it 
tvves  dishonoured ;  and  it  is  as  contrary  to  good 


breeding  to  give  pain,  as  it  is  to  tras  piety  to  be 
profane.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  refined  and 
elegant  should  not  reprobate  this  practice  for  its 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  much  as  the  piooa 
abhor  it  for  ite  sinfukess. 

1  would  endeavour  to  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  ?roesness  of  this  offence,  by  an  analogy 
(oh !  now  inadequate !)  with  which  the  feeling' 
heart,  ev^  though  not  seasoned  with  religion, 
may  yet  be  touched.  To  such  I  would  earnestly 
say  :->-Suppoee  you  had  some  beloved  friend-— - 
to  put  the  case  still  more  strongly,  a  depart, 
ed  friend — a  revered  parent,  perhaps — whose 
image  never  occurs  without  awaking  in  your 
bosom  sentimente  of  tender  love  and  lively 
pratitude;  how  would  you  feel  if  you  heard  this 
honourable  name  handled  about  with  unfeeling 
familiarity  and  indecent  levity ;  or  at  best,  thrust 
into  every  pause  of  speech  as  a  vulgar  expletive  ? 
Does  not  your  afiectionate  heart  recoU  at  the 
thought  ?  And  yet  the  hallowed  name  of  your 
truest  Benefactor,  your  heavenly  Father,  your 
best  friend,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  fbr  aO 
you  enjoy ;  who  gives  you  those  very  friends  in 
whom  you  so  much  delight,  those  very  telcnte 
with  which  you  dishonour  him,  those  very  or- 
1^8  of  speech  with  which  you  blaspheme  him, 
IS  treated  with  an  irreverence,  a  contempt,  a 
wantonness,  with  which  you  cannot  bear  the 
very  thought  or  mention  of  treating  a  human 
friend.    J&b  name  is  impiously,  is  unfeelingly, 
is  ungratefully  singled  out  as  the  object  of  de- 
cided irreverence,  of  mtematic  contempt,  of 
thoughtless  levity.    His  sacred  name  is  used 
indiscriminately  to  express  anger,  joy,  grie^ 
surprise,  impatience ;  and  what  is  almost  stiU 
more  unpardonable  than  aU,  it  is  wantonly  used 
as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  which,  being 
excited  by  no  tomptetion,  can  have  nothing  to 
extenuate  it ;  which,  causing  no  emotion,  can 
have  nothin?  to  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  uie  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvious  mischi^ 
of  conversation,  mitre^aentation  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Self-love  is  continually  at  work,  to 
give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in  our  own  favour. 
The  counteraction  of  this  fault  should  be  set 
about  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education.  If 
young  persons  have  not  been  discouraged  in  the 
natural,  but  evil,  propensity  to  relate  eYtry  dts. 
pute  they  have  had  with  others  to  their  own  ad. 
vantege;  if  they  have  not  been  trained  to  the 
bounden  duty  of  doing  justice  even  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  at  variance ;  if  they  have  not 
been  led  to  aim  at  a  complete  impartiality  in 
their  little  narratives,  lUid  instructed  never  to 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  other  party, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  lean  to  their  own 
side  more  than  the  truth  will  admit :  how  shall 
we  in  advanced  life  look  for  correct  habits,  fbr 
unprejudiced  representations,  fiir  fidelity,  accu* 
racy,  and  unbiassed  justice  ? 

Yet,  how  oflen  in  society,  otherwise  respect- 
able, are  we  pained  with  narrations  in  which 
prejudice  warps,  and  self-love  binds  I  How  oflen 
do  we  see,  that  withholding  part  of  a  truth  an- 
swers the  worst  ends  of  a  nlsehood  !  How  oHen 
regret  the  unfair  turn  given  to  a  cause,  by 
placing  a  sentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  whicii 
the  speaker  had  used  in  another '  the  letter  of 
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troth  preaorred  where  its  spirit  is  violated !  a 
raperstitions  eiaetoess  scrapoloosly  maintained 
io  the  under  parts  of  a  detail,  in  order  to  impress 
■ueh  an  idea  of  integrity  as  shall  gain  credit  for 
tbs  nit0represM<«r,  while  he  is  designedly  mis- 
taking the  leading  principle.    How  may  we  oh- 
ierve  a  new  character  men  to  a  fact  by  a  differ- 
ent look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  as 
mnch  as  words  ^rald  have  done !  the.  fidse  im- 
preseion  of  a  semum  oonreyed,  when  we  do  not 
like  the  preacher,  or  when  through  him  we  wish 
to  make  religion  itsdf  ridiculous !  the  care  to 
afoid  literal  nntmths,  while  the  mischief  is  bet- 
ter ellected  by  the  judlux  quotation  of  a  passage 
difesled  of  its  context ;  the  bringing  together 
detached  partions  of  a  subject,  and  muting  those 
parts  ludicrous,  when  connected,  which  were 
serious  in  their  distinct  position !  the  insidious 
use  made  of  a  sentiment  bj  representing  it  as 
the  spniton  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it  finr- 
ward  in  order  to  expose  it!  the  relating  opinions 
which  had  merely  been  put  hypothetiiadly,  as  if 
they  were  the  avowed  principles  of  him  we  would 
discredit !  that  subtle  falsehood  which  is  so  made 
to  ineorporate  with  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
that  the  most  skilful  moral  chemists  cannot  ana* 
lyseor  separate  them  I  fi>r  agood  miirepreBenier 
knows  that  a  successful  lie  must  have  a  certain 
iBfasion  of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down.    And 
this  amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his  skill ;  as  too 
n«e&  tmth  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mischief; 
tod  too  UUU  would  destroy  the  belief  of  the 
hearer.    All    that  inde6nable  ambiguity   and 
equivocation  ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  which  is 
nuher  implied  than  expressed ;  those  more  deli- 
ate  artifices  of  the  school  of  Loyola  and  of 
Chesterfield,  which  allow  us  when  we  dare  not 
deny  a  truth,  yet  so  to  disguise  and  disoolonr  it, 
that  the  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble  the 
truth  we  heard !    These  and  all  the  thousand 
thades  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  will  be 
earefiiDy  guarded  against  in  the  conyersation  of 
vigiknt  Christians. 

Again,  it  &  surprising  to  mark  the  common 
dsviatioQs  from  strict  veracity  which  spring,  not 
from  enmity  to  truth,  not  firoro  intentional  de- 
eeit,  not  fi-om  malevolence  or  envy,  not  from  the 
feut  design  to  injure ;  but  from  mere  levity,  ha- 
oitnal  inattention,  and  a  current  notion  that  it 
ii  not  worth  while  to  be  correct  in  small  things. 
Bat  here  the  doctrine  of  habits  comes  in  with 
great  force,  and  in  that  view  no  error  is  small. 
The  core  of  this  disease  in  its  more  inveterate 
stages  being  next  to  impossible,  its  prevention 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  educa- 
tion.* 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 
raillery,  uufeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
from  the  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
chey  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  being  called 
b>  account ;  this  license  of  speech  being  encou- 
raged by  the  very  circumstance  which  ought  to 
suppress  it  To  bo  severe,  because  they  can  be 
•o  with  impunity,  is  a  most  ungenerous  reason. 
it  is  taking  a  base  and  dishonourable  advantage 
atf*  their  sex,  the  weakness  of  which,  instead  of 
tempting  them  to  commit  offences  because  they 
ean  commit  them  with  safety,  ought  rather  to 
make  them  more  scrupulously  camul  to  avoid 

*  See  tbe  chapter  o«  tbe  nse  of  defti  itioas. 
Voi.1. 


indiscretions  lor  which  no  reparation  can  be  de. 
manded.  What  can  be  said  for  thow  who  care- 
lessly  involve  the  injured  party  in  consequences 
from  which  they  know  tnemselves  exempted, 
and  whoee  very  sense  of  thdr  own  security 
leads  them  to  be  indifierent  to  the  security  of 
others! 

The  grievous  fault  of  groes  and  obvious  detrac- 
tion which  infects  conversation,  has  been  so 
heavily  and  so  justiy  condemned  by  divines  and 
moralists,  that  the  subject,  copious  as  it  is,  is 
exhausted.  But  there  is  an  error  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and 
against  which  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  times 
requires  that  young  ladies  of  a  better  cast  should 
be  guarded.  Ftrom  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometimes  &d. 
dieted  to  accuse  of  uncharitableness,  that  dis- 
tinguishing judgment  which,  resulting  from  a 
sound  penetration  and  a  zeal  for  truth,  forbids 
persons  of  a  very  correct  principle  to  be  indie, 
criminately  prodigal  of  commendation  without 
inquiry  and  without  distinction.  There  is  an 
afiectation  of  candour,  which  is  almost  as  mis- 
chievous  as  calumny  itself;  nay,  if  it  be  less  in- 

i'orious  in  its  individual  application,  it  is  per- 
taps,  more  alarming  in  its  general  principle,  as 
it  lays  waste  the  strong  fbnces  which  separate 
good  from  eviL  They  know,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple (though  they  sometimes  calumniate)  that 
calumny  is  wrong  ;  but  they  have  not  been  told 
that  flattery  is  wrong  also ;  and  youth,  being  apt 
to  fancy  that  the  direct  contrary  to  wrong  must 
necessarily  be  right,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into 
violent  extremes.  The  dread  of  being  only  sus- 
pected of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty 
of  the  opposite ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  harsh- 
ness or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insincerity  and 
falsehood.  In  this  they  are  actuated  either  by 
an  unsound  judgment  which  does  not  see  what 
is  right,  or  an  unsound  principle  which  prefers 
what  is  wrong.  Some  also  commend  to  conceal 
envy ;  and  ouers  are  compassionate  to  indulge 
superiority. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence  when 
our  youth  are  apt  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
every  man  is  too  much  disposed  to  be  his  own 
legi^tor  without  looking  to  the  established  law 
of  the  land  as  his  standard ;  and  to  set  up  for 
his  own  divine,  without  looking  tc  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  his  rule-— by  a  candour  equally 
vicious  with  our  vanity,  we  are  also  oomplai- 
santly  led  to  give  the  latitude  we  takt :  and  it  is 
become  too  frequent  a  practice  in  our  tolerating 
young  ladies,  when  speaking  of  their  more 
erring  and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  for  them 
this  flimsy  vindication,  *  that  what  they  do  is 
right  if  it  appear  right  to  them  .** — *  if  they  see 
the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act  up  to  it  with  sin- 
cerity,  they  cannot  be  materially  wrong.*  But 
the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  must* 
neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  actual  circumstances;  it  must 
never  be  lowered  to  palliate  error,  to  justify  folly, 
or  to  vindicate  vice.  Good  natured  young  peo- 
ple oflen  speak  fiivourably  of  unworthy,  or  extra 
vagandy  of  common  characters,  from  one  of 
these  motives ;  either  their  own  views  of  excel 
lence  are  low,  or  they  speak  respectfully  of  tiie 
undeserving,  to  purchase  for  therv*«*i»qs  the  re 
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{mtatioii  of  tenderness  and  i^neraiity ;  or  they 
avish  ansparin^;  praise  on  almost  aU  alike,  in 
the  usurious  hope  of  buying  back  universal  com- 
mendatton  in  return;  or  in  those  captivatmg 
characters  in  which  the  simple  and  masculine 
language  of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the  iargon  of 
affected  softness ;  and  in  which  smootn  and  pli- 
ant manners  are  substituted  for  intrinsic  worth, 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  mppo^e  virtaesi 
and  to  forgive  vices.  But  they  should  carefully 
guard  against  the  error  of  making  tnanner  the 
criterion  of  merit,  and  of  {[iving  imlimited  cre- 
dit to  strangers  for  possessmg  every  perfection, 
only  because  they  bring  into  company  the  en- 
gaging exterior  of  urbanity  and  alluring  gentle- 
ness. They  should  also  remember  that  it  is  an 
easy,  but  not  an  honest  way  of  obtaining  the 
praise  of  candour,  to  get  into  the  soft  and  popu- 
lar liabit  of  saying  of  all  their  acquaintance, 
when  speaking  of  uem,  that  they  are  so  good  ! 
True  Christian  candour  conceals  faults,  out  it 
does  not  invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  forbears  to 
expose  the  evil  which  may  belong  to  a  charac- 
ter, but  it  dares  not  ascribe  to  it  the  good  which 
does  not  exist  To  correct  this  propensity  to 
false  judgment  and  insincerity,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  every  good  action, 
come  from  what  source  it  may,  ana  every  good 
quality,  be  it  fimnd  in  whomsoever  it  will,  de- 
serves its  fair  proportion  of  distinct  and  willing 
commendation ;  yet  no  character  is  ooon,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  not  rsuoious. 
In  fine — to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said, 
with  some  additional  hints  >— Study  to  promote 
both  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  in  con- 
versation; labour  to  bring  into  it  a  dispositioa 
to  bear  with  others,  and  to  b^  watchful  ovef 
Tourself ;  keep  out  of  sight  any  prominent  ta- 
lent of  your  own,  which,  if  induljfed,  might  dis- 
courage or  oppress  the  feeble  minded;  and  try 
to  bring  their  modest  virtues  into  notice.  If 
you  know  any  one  present  to  possess  any  parti- 
cular weakness  or  infirmity,  never  exercise  roar 
wit  by  maliciously  inventing  occasions  which 
may  lead  hor  to  expose  or  betray  it ;  but  give  as 
favourable  a  turn  as  you  can  to  the  fbllies  which 
appear,  and  kindly  help  her  to  keep  the  rest  out 
of  sight.  Never  gratify  your  own  humour,  by 
hazarding  what  you  suspect  may  wound  any 
one  present  in  their  persons,  connexions,  pro- 
fessLons  in  life,  or  religious  opinions ;  and  do  not 
forget  to  examine  whether  the  laugh  your  wit 
has  raised  be  never  bought  at  th|s  expense. 
Give  credit  to  those  who,  without  your  kindness, 
will  get  none ;  do  not  talk  ai  any  one  whom  you 
dare  not  talk  to,  unless  fiom  motives  in  which 
the  golden  rule  will  bear  yon  out  Seek  neither 
to  shine  nor  to  triumph ;  and  if  yon  seek  to 
please,  take  care  that  it  be  in  order  to  convert 
the  influence  you  may  gain  by  pleasing  to  the 
good  of  others.  Cultivate  true  politeness,  for  it 
grows  out  of  true  principle,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  avoid  those  fbign- 
ed  attentions  which  are  not  stimulated  by  good 
will,  and  those  stated  professions  of  fondness 
which  are  not  dictated  by  esteem.  Remember 
that  the  pleasure  of  being  thought  amiable  by 
strangers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  simplici- 
ty ,  remember  that  simplicity  is  the  first  charm 


in  manner  as  truth  m  in  mind;  and  oofold  truth 
make  herself  visible,  she  wouM  appear  invested 
in  simplicity. 

Reniember  also  that  tme  Christian  good  nm- 
ture  is  the  soul,  of  which  politeness  is  only  the 
garb.  It  is  not  that  artificial  quality  which  is 
taken  up  by  manv  when  they  go  into  societj,  in 
order  to  charm  those  whom  it  is  not  their  par- 
ticular business  to  please ;  and  is  laid  down  wlien 
thev  return  home  to  thoee  to  whom  to  appear 
amieUe  is  a  real  duty.  It  is  not  that  fascinating 
but  deceitflil  soflneas,  which,  after  having  acted 
over  a  hundred  scenes  of  the  most  lively  symjia. 
thy  and  tender  interest  with  every  alight  a€- 
qi^ntance ;  after  having  exhausted  ^ry  pbt.ee 
of  feeling,  fi>r  the  trinaf  sickneases  or  petty  sor- 
rows of  multitudes  who  are  scarcely  known, 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  a  grain  of  real  feeling 
or  genuine  sympathy  be  resoved  for  the  dearest 
connexions ;  and  which  dismisses  a  woman  to 
her  immediate  friends  with  little  affection,  and 
to  her  own  family  with  little  attachment 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone  deserves 
the  name,  is  not  a  holyday  ornament,  but  an 
every-day  habit  It  does  not  consist  in  aerviie 
complaisance,  or  dithooeet  flattery,  or  affected 
sympathy,  or  unqualified  assent,  or  unwarraata- 
Ue  compliance,  or  eternal  smiles.  Before  it  can 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  the  virtues,  it  must  be 
wrought  up  from  a  humour  into  a  principle, 
from  an  occasional  disposition  into  a  habit  It 
must  be  the  result  of  an  equal  and  well-governed 
mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  ^yety,  the  trick 
of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  capricione 
fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kindness,  lor- 
bearance,  fivgiveneas,  and  self-denial ;  '  it  seek- 
etii  not  its  own,'  hot  is  capable  of  making  ooo- 
tinnal  sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  humours,  and 
self-love ;  yet  knows  that  among  the  sacrifioes 
it  makes,  it  must  never  include  its  integrity. 
Politeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  insensibility  on 
the  other,  assume  its  name,  and  wear  its  ho- 
nours ;  but  they  assume  the  honours  of  a  tri- 
umph, without  the  merit  of  a  victory ;  for  po- 
Utenese  subdues  nothing,  and  insensibility  has 
nothing  to  subdue.  Good-nature  of  the  true  cast, 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulations,  is  above 
all  price  in  the  common  mteroourse  of  domestic 
society ;  fiir  an  ordinary  quality,  which  is  con- 
stantly  brought  into  action  by  the  perpetuallv 
recurring  through  minute  events  of  daily  life,  u 
of  higher  value  than  more  brilliant  qualities 
which  are  less  fVe(^uently  called  into  use ;  as 
small  pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  are  of 
mere  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.  And,  indeed, 
Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the  cha- 
racter of  all  die  virtues,  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
best  test  of  the  excellence  of  many  that  they 
have  little  brilliancy  in  them. — Tlie  Christian 
religion  has  degraded  some  splendid  qualitie« 
fh>m  the  rfMik  they  held,  and  elevatMl  Ihoaa 
whioh  were  olwcure  into  distincwon. 


CHAP.  XVI- 

On  the  dangof  of  an  UUlireeUd  SanaikslUf. 
In*  oonsider(qg  the  fc«im.^n  niii4  with  a  riei 
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to  ito  ian»ufwmattt,  It  is  prudent  to  endesfour 
to  discover  the  nstiinJ  bent  of  the  individual 
ckanetsr :  and  having  Ibnnd  it,  to  direct  your 
btcb  agaioat  that  side  on  which  the  warp  lies, 
that  yon  may  lessen  by  ooonteraotion  the  defect 
vbieh  yon  might  be  promoting,  by  applying 
year  aid  in  a  oontranr  direction.  But  the  mis- 
HattMute  is,  people  who  mean  better  than  they 
judge  are  apt  to  take  np  a  set  of  general  mles, 
fsod  perhaps  in  themselTes,  and  originally 
(feaaed  from  experience  and  observation  on  thie 
aatnre  of  homan  things,  bat  not  applicable  in 
tU  cases.  These  mles  thejr  keep  by  them  as 
aostmms  of  aniversal  emcacy,  which  they 
tiierelore  oftsn  bring  ont  tot  ose  in  cases  lo 
vhicb  they  do  not  apply.  For  to  m^LO  any  re- 
Biedy  eftirtnal,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
nadtcine,  yon  must  ^dy  the  constitution  also; 
if  there  be  not  a  congmity  between  the  twO| 
fsu  may  be  injuring  one  patient  by  the  means 
which  are  requisite  to  raise  and  restore  another. 
In  forming  the  female  character  it  is  of  im- 
portanee  that  those  on  whom  the  task  devolves 
tboaid  pussoss  so  mueh  penetration  as  acco- 
lately  lo  discern  the  degree  of  sensibility,  and 
10  amch  jadgmeat  as  to  aooommodate  the  treat- 
Bent  to  the  mdividual  character.  By  constantly 
rtinahUing  and  extolling  feelings  naturally 
foiek,  those  ftelings  will  be  rendrnd  too  acute 
lad  irritaUe.  On  the  other  hand,  a  calm  and 
eqeaUe  temper  will  become  obtuse  by  the  total 
wit  of  excitement  i  the  former  treatment  eon- 
Tirts  the  feetiof^  into  a  source  of  error,  agita- 
tion, and  calamity ;  the  latter  starves  their  na- 
tifeeoogy,  deadens  the  afiections  and  pcoduess 
t  eold,  doU,  s^fish  spirit ;  for  the  human  mind 
»  an  instmment  which  will  lose  its  sweetness 
if  ■trained  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived  of  its 
tone  and  strength  if  not  sufficiently  raised. 

It  is  erael  to  chill  the  precious  sensibilitv  of 
IS  iogenooos  soul,  by  treating  with  sujperciUoos 
eoldneas  and  unfeeling  ridicule  every  mdication 
of  a  warm,  tender,  disinterested,  and  enthusi- 
Mtie  spirit,  as  if  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  de- 
fieseney  in  understanding  or  in  prudence.  How 
many  are  apt  to  intimate,  with  a  smile  of  roin- 
ffed  pity  and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a 
charmeter,  that  when  she  knows  the  world,  that 
11,  in  other  words,  when  she  shall  be  grown  cun^ 
niog,  leifish,  and  suspiotoos,  she  will  be  ashamed 
of  her  present  glow  of  honest  warmtii,  and  of 
ber  lovely  sosceptibility  of  heart      May  she 
neier  know  the  world,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
most  be  acquired  at  such  an  expense  I  But  to 
•ensibJe  hearts,  every  indication  of  genuine  feel- 
lag  will  lie  dear,  for  ihev  well  know  that  it  is 
(bis  temper  which,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  may  make  her  one  day  become 
more  enamourM  of  the  beautv  of  holiness; 
which,  with  the  co4>peration  of  principle,  and 
nsder  its  direction  will  render  her  the  lively 
■gent  of  Providence  in  diminishing  the  misery 
cSat  is  in  the  world;  into  which  misery  this 
temper  wiE  give  her  a  quicker  intuition  than 
colder  characters  posMss.     It  is  this  temper 
vhicb,  when  it  is  touched  and  purified  by  a 
*  Eve  ooal  from  the  altar,'^  will  give  her  a  keener 
tute  fbr  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  a  quicker 
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^eal  in  discharging  its  duties.  But  let  it  be  re* 
membered  likewise,  that  as  there  is  no  quality  in 
the  female  character  which  more  raises  its  tone, 
so  there  is  none  which  will  be  so  likely  to  en- 
danger the  peace,  and  to  expose  the  virtue  of 
the  possessor ;  none  which  requires  to  have  its 
luxuriances  more  carefully  watched,  and  its 
wild  shoots  more  closely  lopped. 

For  young  women  of  affections  naturally 
warm  but  not  carefully  disciplined,  are  in  dan 
ger  of  incurring  an  unnatural  irritability  ;  and 
while  their  happiness  faUs  a  victim  to  uie  ox- 
cess  of  uncontrolled  feelings,  they  are  liable  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity  of  all  others 
the  most  preposterous,  that  of  being  vain  of 
their  very  defect  Thev  have  heard  sensibility 
hi|rh]y  commended,  without  having  heard  any 
thmg  of  those  bounds  and  fences  which  were 
intended  to  confine  it,  and  without  having  been 
imbued  with  that  principle  which  would  have 

S'ven  it  a  beneficial  direction.  Conscious  tbat 
ej  possess  the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  aware  that  they  want  all  that  makes 
that  quality  safe  and  delightful,  the^  plange 
headlouF  into  those  sins  and  miseries  from 
which  they  conceitedly  and  ignorantly  imagine, 
that  not  principle,  but  coldness,  has  preserved 
.the  more  sober-minded  and  well-instructed  of 
their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  design 
to  expatiate  on  those  criminal  excesses  which 
are  some  of  the  sad  efiscts  of  ungoverned  pas- 
sion, it  is  only  intended  here  to  nazard  a  few 
remarks  on  those  lighter  consequences  of  it 
which  consist  in  the  loss  of  comfort  witliout  ruin 
of  character,  and  occasion  the  privation  of  much 
of  the  happiness  of  life  without  involving  any 
very  censurable  degree  of  guilt  or  discredit.  It 
may,  however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and 
let  it  be  carefully  remembered,  that  if  no  women 
have  risen  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
lence as  those  whose  natural  warmth  has  been 
conscientiously  governed  by  its  troe  guide,  and 
directed  to  its  true  end ;  so  none  have  furnished 
such  deplorable  instances  of  extreme  depravity 
as  those  who,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  de- 
reliction  of  principle,  have  l^n  abandoned  by 
the  excess  of  this  very  temper  to  the  violence  of 
nngoverned  passions  and  uncontroUed  inclina- 
tions. Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  cause  of  some  of  the  blackest  crimes 
which  stain  the  annals  of  mankind,  profligacy, 
murder,  and  especially  suicide,  we  might  trace 
them  back  to  this  original  principle,  an  ungo> 
verned  sensibility. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  theories  in  prose 
and  verse  to  which  this  topic  has  given  birth,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  exquisite  sensibility  con- 
tributes so  little  to  happineUf  and  may  yet  be 
made  to  contribute  so  much  to  usefulne$$t  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  generally  considered  as  be- 
stowed for  an  exercise  to  the  possessor*s  owm 
virtue,  and  at  the  same'  time,  as  a  keen  instru- 
ment with  which  he  may  better  work  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  less  careful 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbounded  extremes,  than 
to  escape  at  all  events  the  imputation  of  insen 
sibiUty.    They  are  little  alarmed  at  the  danger 
of  exceeding^  though  terrified  at  the  suspicion 
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of  coming  ahoif^  of  what  they  take  to  be  the  ex- 
treme point  of  feeling.  They  will  even  resolve 
to  prove  the  warmth  of  their  sensibility,  thongh 
at  the  expense  of  their  judgment,  and  some- 
times  also  of  their  justice.  Even  when  they 
earnestly  desire  to  he  and  to  do  good,  they  are 
apt  to  employ  the  wrong  instrument  to  accom- 
plish the  right  end.  They  employ  the  passions 
to  do  the  work  of  the  judgment ;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  that  the  passions  were  not  given 
us  to  be  uMd  in  the  search  and  discovery  of 
truth,  which  is  the  office  of  a  cooler  and  more 
discriminating  fkculty;  but  to  animate  us  to 
warmer  zeal  m  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  truth, 
when  the  judgment  shall  liave  pointed  out  what 
ii  truth. 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which  the? 
have  been  justly  told  is  so  pleasing,  but  which 
perhaps,  they  have  not  been  told  will  be  conti- 
nually exposing  them  to  peril  and  to  suffering, 
their  joys  and  sorrows  are  excessive.  Of  this 
extreme  irritability,  as  was  before  remarked, 
the  ill-educated  learn  to  boast  as  if  it  were  a  de- 
cided indication  of  superiority  of  soul,  instead 
of  labouring  to  restrain  it  as  the  excess  of  a  tem- 
per which  ceases  to  be  amiable  when  it  is  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  governing  facul- 
ty. It  is  misfortune  enough  to  be  born  mortf 
liable  to  suffer  and  to  sin,  from  this  conformation 
of  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  evil  by 
imrestrained  indulgence;  it  is  still  worse  to  be 
proud  of  so  misleading  a  quality. 

Flippancy,  impetuosity,  resentment,  and  vio- 
lence of  spirit,  grow  out  of  this  disposition,  which 
will  be  rather  promoted  than  corrected,  by  the 
system  of  education,  on  which  we  have  been 
animadverting;  in  which  system  emotions  are 
too  early  and  too  much  excited,  and  tastes  and 
feelings  are  considered  as  too  exclusively  mak- 
ing  up  the  whole  of  the  female  character ;  in 
which  the  judgment  is  little  exercised,  the  rea- 
Boning  powers  are  seldom  brought  into  action, 
and  self-knowledge  and  self-denial  scarcely  in- 
cluded. 

The  propensity  of  mind  which  we  are  consi- 
dering, if  unchecked,  lays  its  possessors  open  to 
unjust  prepossessions,  and  exposes  them  to  all 
the  danger  of  unfounded  attachments.  In  early 
youth,  not  only  love  at  first  sight,  but  also  iHend- 
ship  of  the  same  instantaneous  growth,  springs 
up  from  an  ill-directed  sensibility,  and  in  afler- 
life,  women  under  the  powerful  influence  of  this 
temper,  conscious  that  thej  have  much  to  be 
borne  with,  are  too  readily  mclined  to  select  for 
their  confidential  connexions,  flexible  and  flat- 
tering  companions,  who  will  indulge  and  per- 
haps admire  her  faults,  rather  than  firm  and  ho- 
■est  friends,  who  will  reprove  and  would  assist 
in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt  it  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  an  obliging,  weak,  yielding,  com- 
plaisant friend,  full  of  small  attentions,  with  lit- 
tie  religion,  tittle  judgment,  and  much  natural 
acquiescenoe  and  civility,  is  a  most  dangerous, 
though  generally  a  too  much  desired  confidante : 
she  soothes  the  indolence,  and  gratifies  the  va- 
nity  of  her  friend,  by  reconciling  her  to  her 
faults,  while  she  neither  keeps  the  understand- 
ing nor  the  virtues  of  that  friend  in  exercise ; 
but  withholds  firom  her  every  useful  truth,  which 
hf  opening  her  eyes  might  give  her  pain.  These 


obsequious  qutlities  are  the  *soft  green,**  €0 
which  the  soul  loves  to  repose  itself. — But  it  is 
not  a  refreshing  or  a  wholesome  repose  ;  we 
should  not  select,  for  the  sake  of  present  eaa^,  a 
soothing  flatterer,  who  will  lull  us  into  a  pleas- 
ing oblivion  of  our  fkilings,  but  a  frieDd  iprbo, 
valuing  our  soul's  health  above  oar  immediate 
comfort,  win  rouse  us  from  torpid  indnlgenee, 
to  animation,  vigilance,  and  virtue. 

An  ill-directed  sensibility  also  leads  a  womaa 
to  be  injudicious  and  eocentrio  in  her  ehsritiet ; 
she  will  be  in  danger  of  proportioning  bar  bounty 
to  the  immediate  efi^t  which  the  distressed  ob. 
feet  produces  on  her  senses ;  and  will  tberefbre 
be  more  Uberal  to  a  small  distress  preseating 
itself  to  her  own  eyes,  than  to  Uie  more  pressing 
wants  and  better  claims  of  those  miseries  of 
which  she  only  hears  the  relation.  There  is  a 
sort  of  stage  effbct  which  some  people  require 
for  their  charities ;  and  snoh  a  character  as  we 
are  considering,  will  be  apt  also  to  desire,  that 
the  object  of  ner  compassion  shall  have  some- 
thing interesting  and  amiable  in  it,  such  as 
shall  furnish  pleasin?  images  and  liirely  pic- 
tures to  her  imagination,  that  in  her  charitiea 
as  well  as  in  every  thing  elsp,  and  engaging 
subjects  for  description ;  forgetting  she  is  to  be 
a  '  follower  of  Him  who  pleased  not  himself:* 
forgetting  that  the  most  coarse  and  dis|ri]«tiii^ 
object  may  be  as  much  the  representative  «u 
Him,  who  said,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it  unto  ma,*  as  the 
most  interesting.  May,  the  mors  aninvitiiig^ 
and  repulsive  cases  may  be  better  tests  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  relieve,  than  those  which 
abound  in  pathos  and  interest,  as  we  can  have 
less  suspicion  of  our  motive  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  i^mer.  But  while  we  ought  to  ne. 
gleet  neither  of  these  supposed  cases,  yet  the 
less  our  feelings  are  caught  by  pleasing  circani. 
stances,  the  less  will  be  the  danger  ^  oar  in* 
dulging  self-oomfrfaoency,  and  tm  more  likely 
shall  we  be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  hat  what 
are  performed  on  3iat  principle  *  shall  be  reoosn- 
pensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  josL* 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing  prin- 
ciple which  should  direct  her  sensibilitj,  a  ten* 
der-hearted  woman,  whoae  hand,  if  she  be  acta- 
ally  surrounded  with  scenes  and  circumstanoes 
to  call  it  into  action,  is 

Open  as  day  to  melting  cbarity ; 

nevertheless  may  utterly  fall  In  the  great  auad 
comprehensive  duty  of  Christian  love,  for    ahe 
has  feelings  which  are  acted  upon  m^qIj  by  lo. 
cal  circumstances  and  present  events.  Only  r». 
move  her  into  another  scene,  distant  from   the 
wants  she  has  been  rdieving ;  place  her  in  the 
lap  of  indolgenoe,  so  entrenched  with  ease  mn«l 
pleasure,  so  immersed  in  the  softness  oT  lilo^ 
that  distress  no  longer  finds  any  access  to  her 
presence,  but  through  tiie  (kint  and  dull  medium 
of  a  distaint  representation ;  remove  her  flrooa  ilie 
sight  and  sound  of  that  misery,  which,  irben 
present,  so  tenderly  afiected  her— she  now  fkam 
gets  that  misery  exists ;  as  she  hears  hot  little^ 
and  sees  nothing  of  want  and  sorrow,   ' 
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tmay  to  tkacf  that  the  world  is  ^rown  happier 
Ihu  it  was :  in  the  meantime,  with  a  qniet  oon- 
■eienoe  and  a  tfaonffhtleM  Tanity,  ahe  haa  been 
knahinr  on  eoperfloitieB  that  motley,  which  she 
woold  cheeffully  have  giTen  to  a  charitable  caae, 
bad  ahe  not  forgotten  viat  any  aoch  were  in  ex- 
btenoe,  beeanae  pUatun  had  blocked  op  the 
•vennea  throogh  which  miaery  oaed  to  find  ita 
wwj  to  her  hewt;  and  now,  when  again  sneh  a 
eua  enfivQea  itaelf  into  her  Dresence,  ahe  U- 
menta  with  real  ainoerity  that  tne  money  ii  gone 
which  ahonid  haTO  relieved  it 

In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  other  women  of 
Imb  natmral  sympathy,  but  whose  sympathies 
lie  imdsr  better  regaiation,  or  who  act  from  a 
prineii^  which  requires  little  stimolos,  have, 
by  an  hahitiiiil  course  of  selMenial,  by  a  con* 
Mant  determination  to  refuse  themselfes  un- 
necessary  indolgences,  and  by  guarding  against 
that  diisolTing  nJUsoMM  which  melta  down  the 
firmest  virtue  that  allows  itself  to  baak  in  its 
beams,  have  been  quietly  fhmishing  a  regular 
pravision  ftr  miaeriee,  which  their  knowledge 
of  the  slate  of  the  world  teachea  them  are  every 
where  to  be  found,  and  which  their  obedience 
to  the  win  oC  God  tells  them  i(  ii  their  doty  both 
to  fiad  out  mid  relieve ;  a  geneiral  expectation  of 
bemg  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  acts  of  charity, 
will  lead  the  omiscientiou8ly>  charitable  always 
to  bs  piepaied* 

On  mdh  a  mind  as  we  have  been  describing, 
Jhntty  also  will  operate  with  peculiar  force,  and 
IB  aothing  more  tban  in  the  article  of  charity. 
Old  eiCabOahed  institutions,  whose  continued  ex- 
irtaaee  most  depend  on  the  continued  bounty  of 
that  afifaienee  to  which  they  owed  their  origin, 
will  be  aoDietimos  negleeted,  as  presenting  no 
nriety  to  the  imagination,  as  having  by  their 
oniformity  oeaaed  to  be  interesting;  there  is 
DOW  a  toUl  foiluze  of  those  springs  of  more  sen- 
ative  feeling  which  set  the  diarity  apgoing,  and 
tfagse  sudden  emotiona  of  tandemesa  and  gusts 
«f  pity,  whieh  once  were  felt,  must  now  be  ex- 
died  fay  newer  forme  of  distress.  As  age  comes 
QB,  that  charity  which  has  been  the  eflbct  of 
aisre  feeling,  grows  eoLd  and  riffid :  this  hard- 
aesa  is  also  increased  by  the  fireqnent  disap- 
wwiiliuente  charity  has  experienced  in  its  too 
high  expectations  of  the  gratitude  and  subse- 
qeant  merit  of  those  it  has  relieved ;  and  by 
withdrawing  its  bounty,  beeanae  some  of  its  db- 
jeds  have  been  undeserving,  it  gives  clear  proof 
tfaat  what  it  bestowed  was  for  its  own  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  now  finding  that  aelf-complaoeney  at 
aa  eiid,  it  bestows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
cause  of  so  much  disappointment  may  have 
bee,  that  ill  choice  of  the  objects  to  which  fM- 

2,  rather  than  a  discriminating  judgment,  has 
,  The  summer  showers  of  mere  sensibility 
soon  dry  up,  while  the  living  spring  of  CSiristian 
ebarity  flows  alike  in  all  aeasons. 

The  impatience,  levity,  and  fickleness,  of 
which  women  have  been  somewhat  too  gene- 
nliy  aceosed,  are  perhape  in  no  small  degree 
t|gravated  by  the  littleneaa  and  ftivolouaness 
of  female  pursuits.  The  sort  of  education  they 
conmonly  receive,  teaches  frirls  to  set  a  great 
priee  on  small  thinga. — ^Besides  this,  they  do  not 
always  learn  to  keep  a  very  correct  scale  of  de- 
|Mes  lor  rating  the  value  of  the  objecta  of  their 


admiration  and  attachment;  But  by  a  kind  or 
unconscious  idolatry,  they  rather  make  a  merit 
of  loving  mpremely  things  and  persons  which 
ought  to  be  loved  with  moderation  and  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree  the  one  to  the  other.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  consider  moderation  as  so  neces- 
sarily indicating  a  cold  heart,  and  narrow  souly 
and  they  look  upon  a  state  of  indifference  with 
BO  mucn  horror,  that  either  to  love  or  hate  with 
energy  ia  supposed  by  them  to  proceed  fh>m  a 
higher  state  of  mind  than  is  possessed  by  more 
steady  and  equable  characters.  Whereas  it  is 
in  feet  the  criterion  of  a  warm  but  well-directed 
sensibility,  that  while  it  is  capable  of  loving  with 
energy,  it  must  be  enabled,  by  the  judgment 
whidi  governs  it,  to  suit  and  adiust  its  degree  of 
interest  to  the  nature  and  excellence  of  die  ob- 
ject about  which  it  is  interested ;  for  unreason- 
able prepossession,  disproportionate  attachment, 
and  capricious  or  precarious  fondness,  is  not 

sensibilitjjr* 

Elxcessive  but  unintentional  ibttery  is  another 
feult  into  which  a  strong  sensibility  is  in  danger 
of  leading  its  possessor.  A  tender  heart  and  a 
warm  imagination  conspire  to  throw  a  sort 
of  radiance  round  the  object  of  their  love,  till 
they  are  dazxled  by  a  brightness  of  their  own 
creating.  The  worldly  and  fashionable  borrow 
the  warm  language  of  sensibility  without  having 
the  really  warm  feeling ;  and  young  ladies  g^ 
such  a  habit  of  saying,  and  eapecialhr  of  writing 
such  over-obliging  and  flattermg  thmga  to  each 
other,  that  this  mutual  politeness,  aided  by  the 
self-love  so  natural  to  us  all,  and  by  an  unwilling- 
neaa  to  search  into  our  own  hearts,  keeps  up  the 
illusion,  and  we  acquire  a  habit  of  taking  our 
character  from  the  good  we  hear  of  ourselves, 
which  others  assume,  but  do  not  very  weU 
know,  rather  than  from  the  evil  we  feel  in  our- 
selves, and  which  we  therefore  ought  to  be  too 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  to  take  our^  opinion 
of  ourselves  fix>m  what  we  hear  from  others. 

Un^ovemed  sensibility  is  apt  to  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  its  anxieties ;  and  its  afioction  often 
feUs  short  of  the  true  end  of  friendship.  If  the 
object  of  its  regard  happen  to  be  sick,  what 
im^uiries !  what  prescription !  what  an  accumu- 
lation is  made  of  cases  m  which  the  remedy  its 
fondness  suggests  baa  been  successful!  What 
an  unafibcted  tenderness  for  the  perishing  body ! 
Yet  is  this  sensibility  equally  alive  to  the  im- 
mortal interesta  of  the  sufibrer  7  Is  it  not  silent 
and  at  ease  when  it  ^contemplates  the  dearest 
friend  persisting  in  opinions  essentially  dan- 
gerous ;  in  practices  unquestionably  wrong  7 
Doea  it  not  riew  all  this,  not  only  without  a 
generous  ardour  to  point  out  the  peril,  and  rescue 
the  friend ;  but  if  tnat  fViend  be  aupposed  to  be 
dying,  does  it  not  even  make  it  the  eriterion  of 
kmdness  to  let  her  die,  undeceived  aa  to  her  true 
state  7  What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  feel 
fbr  the  pain  but  not  for  the  danger  of  thoee  we 
love?  Now  see  what  sort  of^ sensibility  the 
Bible  teaches  7  *  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thine  heart,  but  thou  ahalt  in  any  wise  rebuke 
him,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.**  But 
let  that  tenderness  which  shrinks  from  the  idea 
of  expoeing  what  it  loves  to  a  momentary  pang 
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€gare  to  itself  the  bare  potsibibility,  that  the 
object  of  its  own  fond  affection  may  not  be  the 
object  of  Divine  favour  l  Let  it  shrink  from  the 
hare  conjecture,  that  *  the  familiar  friend  with 
whom  It  has  taken  sweet  oounseV  >8  going 
down  to  the  gates  of  death,  unrepentiog,  unpre- 
pared and  yet  wiwarned ! 

But  mere  human  sensibility  goes  a  shorter 
v^ay  to  work.  Not  being  able  to.  give  its  friend 
the  pain  of  hearing  her  nults  or  of  knowing  her 
danger,  it  works  itself  up  into  the  qoieting  de- 
lusion that  no  danger  exists,  at  least  not  for  the 
objects  of  its  own  afiection ;  it  gratifies  itself  by 
inventing  a  salvation  so  comprehensive  as  shall 
take  in  all  itself  loves  with  all  their  faults ;  it 
creates  to  its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  ezag- 
gerated  divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and 
receive  ail  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  has 
an  interest,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  evil. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  religions  par- 
poses,  it  is  a  tsst  that  sensibility  has  received 
its  true  direction  when  it  is  supremely  turned 
io  the  love  of  God :  for  to  possess  an  overflowing 
fondness  for  our  fellow-creatures  and  fellow- 
sinners,  and  to  be  cold  and  insensible  to  the 
essence  of  goodness  and  perfection,  is  an  incon- 
sistency to  which  the  reeling  heart  is  awfully 
liable.  Grod  has  himself  the  first  claim  to  the 
sensibility  he  bestowed.  *  He  first  loved  us  :* 
(his  is  a  natural  cause  of  love.  *  He  loved  as 
while  we  were  sinners  :*  this  is  a  supernatural 
cause.  He  continues  to  love  us  though  we  ne- 
glect his  favours  and  slight  his  mercies :  this 
would  wear  out  any  earthly  kindness.  He 
forgives  us,  not  petty  neglects,  not  occasional 
slights,  but  grievous  sins,  repeated  offences, 
broken  vows,  and  unrequited  love.  What  hu- 
man friendship  performs  offices  so  calculated  to 
touch  the  soul  of  sensibility  ? 

Those  youDg  women  in  whom  feeling  is  in- 
dulged to  the  exclusion  of  reason  and  examina- 
tion, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  dapes  of  preju- 
dice, rash  decisions,  and  false  judgment  The 
understanding  having  but  little  power  over  the 
will,  their  auctions  are  not  well  poised,  and 
their  minds  are  kept  in  a  state  ready  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluctuations  of  alternate  impulses ; 
by  sudden  and  varying  impressions ;  by  casual 
and  contradictory  circumstances ;  and  by  emo- 
tions excited  by  every  accident.  Instead  of 
being  guided  by  the  broad  views  of  general 
truth,  instead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuositv  of  the  moment 
And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judgment  as 
much  as  it  misleads  the  conduct ;  so  that  for 
want  of  a  habit  of  cool  investigation  and  inqoirv, 
they  meet  every  event  without  any  previously 
formed  opinion  or  settled  rule  of  action.  And 
as  thcv  do  not  accustom  themselves  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  value  of  things,  their  attention  is 
as  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  under  parts  of  a 
subject,  as  to  seize  on  the  leading  feature.  The 
same  eagerness  of  mind  which  hmders  the  ope- 
ration  of  the  discriminating  faculty  leads  also  to 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of  an 
action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  making  the 
event  of  an  undertaking  decide  on  its  justice 
or  propriety :  it  also  leads  to  that  superficial  and 
erroneous  way  of  judging  which  fastens  on  ex- 


oepCaona,  if  they  oaake  in  eur  ewn  fiivour,  av 
grounds  of  reasoning,  while  they  lend  us  to  over 
bok  received  and  general  rules  which  tend  to 
establish  a  doctrine  coolrary  to  oar  wishes. 

Open-hearted,  indisareet  girls,  often  piek  np 
a  few  strong  notions,  which  are  as  false  in  tbeta* 
selves  as  they  are  popular  among  the  claes  in 
question :  such  as  *  that  warm  friends  must  make 
warm  enemies  ;*•— that  *  the  generous  love  and 
hate  with  all  their  heart ;'  that  *  a  leftmed  rake 
makes  the  best  hasbend ;'— 4hat  'there  is  do 
medium  in  marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  state  of 
exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite  mieery  f  with 
many  other  doetrines  of  equal  cnneaey  and 
equoi  soundness !  These  they  oonsider  as  axioms, 
and  adopt  them  as  rules  of  life.  FVom  the  two 
first  of  these  omcular  sayings,  girls  are  in  no 
smell  danger  of  beoonung  uniost  through  the 
very  warmth  of  their  hearts;  lor  they  will  ae. 
quire  a  habit  of  making  their  estimate  of  the 
good  or  ill  quality  of  others  merely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  ktndneas 
which  they  themselvea  have  received  from  thera. 
Their  estimation  of  general  character  is  thns 
formed  on  insulated  and  partial  groands ;  on  the 
accidental  drcunistanGe  of  personal  predilection 
or  personal  pi^ue.  Kindness  to  themselves  or 
their  friends  involves  ell  poasiUe  excellence; 
neglect,  all  imaginable  deftets*  Fnendsfaip  and 
gratitude  can  and  should  go  a  greet  way ;  biat  as 
they  cannot  eonvert  vice  iato  virtue,  so  they 
ought  never  to  convert  truth  into  ftlsehood. 
And  it  may  be  the  more  aoceesary  to  be  upon 
our  guard  in  this  instance,  boeraee  the  very 
idea  of  gratitude  may  misked  us,  by  converting 
injustice  into  the  semblance  of  a  virtue.  Warm 
expressions  should  therefore  be  limiled  to  the  eoj^ 
veying  a  sense  of  our  own  individual  obligations 
which  are  real,  rather  than  emplf^fed  to  give  an 
impression  of  general  excellence  m  the  person 
who  has  obli^^  us,  which  maT  be  imaginary. 
A  good  man  is  still  good,  though  it  may  not  have 
fidlen  in  his  wa^  to  oUige  or  serve  U9^  nay, 
though  he  may  have  neglooted,  or  even  unin- 
tentionally hurt  us :  and  sin  is  still  sin,  though 
committed  by  the  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
we  are  the  most  obliged,  and  whom  we  best  love. 

There  is  danger  lest  our  excessive  oonunen- 
dation  of  our  friends,  merely  as  such,  may  be 
derived  from  vanity  as  well  as  gratitude.  While 
we  only  appear  to  be  triumfdiing  in  the  virtuee 
of  our  friend,  we  may  be  guil^  of  self-com- 
placency;  the  person  so  exoeUent  is  the  person 
who  distinffuisbes  us,  and  we  |re  too  sipt  to  in- 
sert into  the  general  eulogium  the  distinction 
we  ourselves  have  receivM  from  him  who  ie 
himself  so  much  distinguished  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  »tal  and  most  indelicate^ 
nay  gross  maxim,  that  a  *  reformed  rake  makea 
the  Mst  husband,*  (an  aphorism  to  which  tiia 
principles  and  happiness  of  so  many  young  wo. 
men  have  been  sacrificed)— -it  goee  upon  the 
preposterous  supposition,  not  only  that  efiects  do 
not  fiiUow  causes,  but  that  they  oppose  thsm ; 
on  the  supposition,  that  habitual  vice  creates 
rectitude  oif  character,  and  that  sin  produoea 
happiness :  thus  flatly  oontradicting  what  ibe 
moral  government  of  God  unifbrmly  exhibits  ia 
the  course  of  human  events ;  and  what  revela 
tion  so  evidently  and  univernlly  teachesi 
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For  it  should  be  obwrred  that  the  relbrniation 
■  geoenlljr,  if  not  always  sapposed  to  be  brought 
tbonl  bjr  the  aIl.ooiu|oeriD^  force  of  female 
charme.  Let  bat  a  profligate  youn^  man  have  a 
point  to  earrr  by  winoing  the  aSectioiu  of  a  vain 
and  thougbUeu  girl ;  he  will  begin  his  attack 
iqion  her  heart  by  nndermining  her  religioas 
priDciplee,  and  artfully  removing  every  impedi> 
mat  which  might  have  obttructml  her  receiytng 
the  addresses  of  a  roan  withoat  character.  And 
vldle  he  will  lead  her  not  to  hear  without  ridi- 
cole  the  mention  of  that  chanp^e  of  heart  which 
Scripture  teaches  and  experience  proves,  that 
tbe  power  of  Divine  grace  can  work  on  a  vicious 
duracter ;  while  he  will  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a 
tbange  which  he  woald  treat  with  contempt,  be- 
man  he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange  and 
BiiracakNis  a  conversion ;  yet  he  will  not  scru- 
ple to  swear  that  the  power  of  her  beauty  has 
vorked  a  revolution  in  his  own  loose  practices 
skieh  is  eqoally  mmplete  and  instantaneous. 

But  supposing  ms  reformation  to  be  genuine, 
it  would  oven  then  by  no  means  involve  tbe 
troth  of  her  proposition,  that  past  libertinism  in- 
nres  future  felicity;  yet  man^  a  weak  girl, 
eoaiinned  in  this  puiUable  doctrmeby  examples 
die  has  frequently  admired  of  those  surprising 
nfirmations  so  conveniently  effected  in  the  last 
Keoe  of  most  of  our  comedie^  has  not  scrupled 
to  rkk  her  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a 
van,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  to  the  in- 
iaeoce  of  her  beauty  that  power  of  changing 
tbe  beart  which  he  impio^y  denies  to  Omni- 
potsDce  itself. 

Ai  to  tbe  last  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
tbst  *  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but  that 
it  if  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
Qumy  ;*  this,  though  not  eqoa^y  sinful,  is  equal- 
ly ddusive ;  for  marriage  is  only  one  modifica- 
tin  of  human  lifo,  and  human  lifo  is  not*  com- 
aooly  in  itself  a  state  of  exquisite  extremes ; 
bat  u  for  the  most  part  that  mixed  and  mode- 
nte  state,  so  naturally  dreaded  by  those  who  set 
sat  with  fancying  this  world  a  state  of  rapture ; 
Old  so  naturally  expected  by  those  who  know  it 
to  be  a  state  of  probation  and  discipline.  Mar- 
rii|e,  therefore,  is  only  one  condition,  and  often 
ti»  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  state  of  be- 
isf  which,  though  seldom  very  exquisite,  is  oflen 
^BTj  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield  much  com- 
fort to  those  who  do  not  look  for  constant  trans- 
port fidt  unfortunately,  those  who  find  them- 
selves  disappointed  of  the  unceasmg  raptures 
tkey  had  anticipated  in  marriage  diiraaininff  to 
■t  down  with  so  poor  a  provision  as  comfort, 
■ad  soomittcr  the  acceptance  of  that  moderate 
kt  which  Providence  commonly  bestows  with  a 
*iev  to  cbbcli  despondency  and  to  repress  pre- 
BompUan,  give  themselves  up  to  the  other  siter- 
Qttive ;  aim«  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to  dis- 
onteot,  make  to  themselves  that  misery  with 
sbicb  their  fervid  imagination  had  filled  the  op- 
poriteeeale. 

Tlie  truth  is,  these  young -ladies  are  very  apt 
io  pick  up  their  opinions,  less  from  the  divines 
tbu  the  poets ;  and  the  poets,  though  it  must  be 
CQoftsaed  they  are  some  of  the  best  embellishers 
^fifo,  are  not  quite  the  safest  conductors  through 
iL  la  travelling  through  a  wilderness,  though 
*e  avail  ourselves  of  the  harmony  of  singing 


birds  to  render  the  grove  delightful,  yet  we  neve* 
think  of  following  them  as  guides  to  conduct  us 
through  its  labyrmths. 

Those  women  in  whom  the  natural  defects  of 
a  warm  temper  have  been  strengthened  by  sn 
education  which  fosters  their  ikolts,  are  very 
dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  a  hint,  when 
it  favours  a  ruling  inclination,  sooths  vsnity,  in- 
dulges  indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power. 
They  have  heard  so  often  from  their  favourite 
sentimental  authors,  and  their  more  flattering 
male  friends,  *  that  when  nature  denied  them 
strength,  she  gave  them  fascinating  graces  in 
compensation;  that  their  strength  consists  in 
their  weakness  f  snd  that  *  they  are  endowed 
with  arts  of  persuasion  which  supply  the  absence 
of  force,' and  the  place  of  reason  ;*  that  they  may 
learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that  very 
weakness,  and  to  become  vain  of  their  imperfcc 
tions ;  till  at  length  they  begin  to  claim  for  their 
defects  not  only  pardon,  but  admiration.  Hence 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  cherishing  a  species  of 
feeung  which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  in  ex- 
cessive selfishness ;  they  learn  to  produce  their 
inability  to  bear  contradiction  as  a  proof  of  their 
tenderness ;  and  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  irrita- . 
bility  in  alt  that  relates  to  themselves,  which  in- 
evitably leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  others.  Instead  of  exercising 
their  sensibihty  in  the  wholesome  duty  of  re 
lieving  distress  and  visiting  scenes  of  sorrow 
that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  for 
their  not  being  able  to  endure  sights  of  wo,  and 
for  shnnninfthe  distress  it  should  be  exerted  in 
removing.  That  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  w  hish 
God  implanted  in  uie  heart  as  a  stimulus  to 
quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is 
thus  introverted,  and  learns  to  consider  self  not 
as  the  agent,  but  the  object  of  compassion.  Ten- 
derness is  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard-heart- 
ed ;  and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of 
others,  this  false  delicacy  reserves  its  selfish  and 
ready  tears  for  the  more  elegant  and  less  expen- 
sive sorrows  of  the  melting  novel,  or  the  pathetic 
tragedy. 

When  feeling  stimulates  only  to  self-indal- 
gence ;  when  the  more  exquisite  affections  of 
sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sentiment,  in- 
stead of  flowing  out  in  active  charity,  and  afford- 
ing assistance,  protection,  or  consolation  to  every 
species  of  distress  within  its  reach,  it  is  an  evi- 
dence  that  the  feeling  is  of  a  spurious  kind ;  and 
instead  of  being  nourished  as  an  amiable  tender- 
ness, it  should  be  subdued  as  a  fond  and  base 
self-love. 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  many 
women  of  fortune  are  unhappiij^  exposed,  from 
not  having  been  trained  to  consider  wholesome 
occupation,  vigorous  exertion,  and  system  alio 
employment^as  making  part  of  the  indispensable 
duties  and  pleasures  of  lifo,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thousand  evils  of  this  kind,  from  which  the  use. 
fhl  and  the  busy  are  exempted ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  pitiable  object 
than  a  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  on  her  hands,  who,  never 
having  been  taught  the  conscientious  use  of 
either  squanders  both  at  random,  or  rather  moul 
ders  both  away,  without  plan,  without  principk;. 
"and  without  pleasure :  all  whose  projects  begin 
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and  terminate  irt  self;  who  conuders  the  rest  at 
the  world  only  as  they  may  be  Bubeervient  to 
her  g-ratification ;  and  to  whom  it  never  oceorred, 
that  both  her  time  and  money  were  given  Sx  the 
gratification  and  good  of  others. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  other  sex, 
that  they  now  and  then  lend  themselves  to  the 
indulgence  of  this  selfish  spirit  in  their  wives, 
and  cherish  by  a  kind  of  ftlse  fondness  those 
faults  which  should  be  oombatted  1^  ffood  sense 
and  a  reasonable  ooonteraction ;  slothfully  pre- 
ferring a  little  false  peace,  the  porohase  of  pre- 
carious  quiet,  and  the  popular  reputation  of  good 
nature,  to  the  higher  duty  of  forming  the  mind, 
fixing  the  principles,  and  strengthenmg  the  cha- 
racter of  her  with  whom  thev  are  connected. 
Perhaps  too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  husband  helps 
oat  his  good  nature ;  he  secretly  rewards  him- 
self for  his  sacrifiice  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
superiority ;  he  feels  a  self-complacency  in  his 
patient  condescension  to  her  weakness,  which 
tacitly  flatters  his  own  strength :  and  he  is,  as 
it  were,  paid  for  stooping,  by  me  increased  sense 
of  his  own  tallness.  ^ing  also,  perhaps,  but 
little  of  other  women,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  that,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  he  must  content  himself  with  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  common  lot  Whereas,  in 
truth,  by  his  misplaced  indulgence,  he  has  ra- 
ther made  his  own  lot  than  dravm  it ;  and  thus, 
through  an  indolent  despair  in  the  husband  of 
being  able  to  efibct  any  amendment  by  opposi^ 
tion,and  through  the  want  of  that  sound  affection 
which  labours  to  improve  and  exalt  the  character 
of  its  object;  it  happens,  that  many  a  helpless, 
fVetful,  and  dandling  wife  aequires  a  more  pow- 
erful  ascendancy  tnan  the  most  discreet  and 
amiable  woman ;  and  that  the  most  absolute  fe- 
male  tyranny  is  established  by  these  sickly  and 
capricious  humours. 

The  poets  again,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  an^ 
mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed  their 
full  share  towards  confirming  tiiese  feminine 
fi)llie8:  they  have  strengthened  by  adulatory 
maxims,  sung  in  seducing  strains,  those  faults 
which  their  talents  and  their  influence  should 
have  been  employed  in  correcting.  By  fiiir  and 
youthful  females,  an  argument  drawn  from 
sound  experience  and  real  life,  is  commonly  re- 
pelled by  a  stanza  or  a  sonnet ;  and  a  couplet  is 
considered  as  nearly  of  the  same  validity  with 
a  text  When  ladies  are  complimented  with 
being 

Hue  by  deftet,  and  delieatdy  weak 

Is  not  a  standard  of  feebleness  held  out  to  them, 
to  which  vanity  will  gladly  resort,  and  to  which 
softness  and  indolence  can  easily  act  up,  or  ra- 
ther act  dotsn,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion? 

When  ladies  are  told  by  the  same  misleading, 
but  to  them,  high  authority,  that*  smiles  and 
tears  are  the  irresistible  arms  with  which  nature 
nas  furnished  the  weak  for  conquering  the 
strong,*  will  they  not  eagerly  fly  to  th*8  cheap 
and  ready  artillery,  instead  of  labouring  to  fbr- 
nish  themselves  with  a  reasonable  mind,  an  equa- 
ble temper,  and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  7 


Every  animal  is  endowed  by  Ptovideo^  with 
the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  its  nstere  nnd 
its  wants ;  while  none,  except  the  human,  by 
grafting  art  on  natural  sagacity,  injnres  or  mars 
tne  gift    Spoilt  women,  who  fimc^  there  is 
something  more  mcquant  and  allurmg  in  the 
mutable  graces  of  caprice,  than  in  the  monoCcw 
nous  smoothness  of  an  even  temper ;  and  who 
also  having  heard  much,  as  was  observed  be. 
fbre,  about  their  *  amiable  weakness,*  learn  to 
look  about  them  for  the  best  suocedaneom  to 
stren^^  the  supposed  absence  of  which,  they 
sometimes  endeavour  to  supply  by  artifice.    By 
this  engine  the  weakest  woman  frequently  fur. 
nishes  the  converse  to  the  famous  re^y  of  the 
French  minister,  who,  when  he  was  accused  of 
governing  the  mind  of  that  feeble  queen,  Ifary 
de  Medicis,  by  sorcery,  replied,  *  that  the  onlv 
soroery  he  had  used,  was  that  influence  which 
strong  minds  naturally  have  over  weak  ones.* 

But  thoivh  it  be  fiur  so  to  stady  the  tempers, 
defects,  and  weaknesses  of  othfts,  as  to  convert 
our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  promotion  of  their 
benefit  and  our  own ;  and  though  it  be  making 
a  lawfhl  use  of  our  penetration  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  faults  of  others  for  *  their  good  to  edifica 
tion  ;*  yet  all  deviations  from  tb  straight  line 
of  truth  and  simplicity ;  every  (dot  insidiooaly 
to  turn  influence  to  unfkir  account ;  all  oontri 
vances  to  extort  from  a  bribed  com|^aisanoe 
what  reason  and  justice  would  refuse  to  our 
wishes;  these  are  some  of  the  operations  of  that 
lowest  and  most  despicable  engine,  selfish  cun- 
ning, by  which  UUle  mindt  somefmes  govern 
gnatctu§. 

And,  unfortunately,  women  horn  their  natural 
desire  to  please,  and  firom  their  sometimes  douU. 
ing  by  what  means  this  grand  end  may  be  beet 
efiected,  are  in  more  danger  of  being  led  into 
dissimulation  than  men;  fiir  dissimulation  is 
the  result  of  weakness ;  it  is  the  refuge  of  doubt 
and  distrust,  rather  than  of  oonscioos  strength, 
the  dangers  of  which  lie  another  way.  Frank- 
ness, truth,  and  simplicity,  therefore,  as  they 
are  inexpressibly  charming,  so  are  they  peca. 
liarly  commendable  in  women ;  and  nobly  evince 
that  while  the  possessors  of  them  wish  to  please 
(and  why  should  they  not  wish  it  7)  they  dis. 
dain  to  have  recourse  to  any  thing  but  what  is 
fair,  and  just,  and  honourabk  to  effect  it ;  that 
they  scorn  to  attain  the  most  desired  end  by  any 
but  the  most  lawful  means.  The  beauty  of 
simplicity  is  indeed  so  intimately  felt  and  gene, 
rally  acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  true  taste 
for  personal,  moral,  or  intellectual  beauty,  that 
women  of  the  deepest  dissimulation  oflen  find 
their  account  in  assuming  an  exterior  the  moot 
fi>reign  to  their  character,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  engaging  netvete.  It  is  curious  to  see  bow 
much  art  they  put  in  practice  in  order  to  appear 
natural:  and  the  deep  demgu  which  is  set  et 
work  to  display  nrnptieUy,  And,  indeed,  this 
fbigned  simplicity  is  the  most  mischievons,  be- 
cause the  most  engaging  of  all  the  Proteus  forme 
which  artifice  can  put  on.  For  the  most  free 
and  bold  sentiments  have  been  sometimes  ha- 
sarded  with  fiital  success  under  this  unsuspect- 
ed  mask.  And  an  innocent,  quiet,  indolent,  arV 
less  manner,  has  been  adopted  as  the  moet  re 
fined  and  unsuccessful  accompaniment  of  aeali 
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manti^  :dea«i,  and  designs,  neither  artleis,  quiet, 
nor  innocent 


CHAP.  XVII. 

On  ilianpalioit,  and  the  modem  haUU  offoBkum- 

tthle  life, 

PkEBAFs  the  interests  of  trne  friendship,  ele. 
fant  conTersation,  mental  improvement,  social 
pleasore,  maternal  daty,  and  conjugal  comfort, 
sever  received  such  a  blow  as  when  Fashion 
issoed  out  that  arbitrary  and  nniversal  decree, 
that  eoery  body  must  be  acquainted  toiih  every 
My:  together  with  that  consequent,  authori- 
(ative,  but  rather  inconvenient  clause  that  every 
My  must  also  go  every  where  every  night.  The 
im^cit  and  devout  obedience  paid  to  this  law, 
u  incompatible  with  the  very  being  of  friend, 
ihipj  for  as  the  circle  of  acquaintance  expands, 
tad  it  will  be  continually  expanding,  the  afiec- 
tioDS  will  be  beaten  out  into  such  min  lamina, 
u  to  leave  little  solidity  remaining.    The  heart 
which  is  continually  exhaustingitself  in  profes. 
lions,  grows  cold  and  hard.    Tlie  ^clings  of  I 
kindness  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  expres- 
non  of  it  becomes  more  diffuse  and  indiscrimi- 
nate.  The  very  traces  of  *  simplicity  and  Godly 
nncerily,*  in  a  delicate  female,  wear  awv'  i°i- 
perceptibly  by  uanstant  collision  with  thtf  world 
It  large.  And  perhaps  no  woman  takes  so  little 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  her  real  friends,  as 
•he  whose  affections  are  incessantly  evaporat- 
mg  in  nniversal  civilities ;  as  she  who  is  saying 
limd  knd  flattering  things  at  random,  to  a  circle 
of  five  hundred  people  every  night 

The  decline  and  fall  of  animated  and  instruc- 

^ve  conversation,  has  been  in  a  good  measure 

effected  by  this  barbarous  project  of  assembling 

n  ma^e.    An  excellent  prelate,*  with  whose 

fiiendship  the  author  was  long  honoured,  and 

vho  himself  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversation, 

used  to  remark,  that  a  few  years  had  brought 

tbout  a  great  revolution  in  the  manners  of  so- 

cietv ;  that  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  previously 

to  fotng  into  company,  to  think  that  something 

wu  to  be  communicated  or  received,  taught  or 

btmt ;  that  the  powers  of  the  understanding 

were  expected  to  he  brought  into  exercise,  and 

that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  quicken  the 

oiiod,  by  reading  and  thinking,  for  the  share 

the  individual  might  be  expected  to  take  in  the 

f  eoeral  discourse ;  but  that  now,  knowledge  and 

taste,  and  wit,  and  erudition,  seemed  to  be 

Karoely  considered  as  necessary  materials  to 

be  brought  into  the  pleasurable  commerce  of  the 

verld ;  because  now  there  was  little  chance  of 

taming  them  to  much  account;  and  therefore, 

be  who  possessed  them,  and  he  who  possessed 

them  not,  were  nearly  on  a  footing. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  multitudinous  assem- 
iies  are  so  little  favourable  to  that  cheerfulness 
vhich  it  should  seem  to  be  their  very  end  to 
ptomote,  that  if  there  wese  any  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which  the  quantum  of  spirits,  animal  or 
Qtellectual,  could  be  ascertained,  the  diminu- 
iioo  would  be  found  to  have  been  inconceivably 

^  The  late  Bishop  Home. 
Vol.  I.  B  9 


great,  since  the  transformation  of  man  and  wo 
man  from  a  social  to  a  gr^arious  animal. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  fViendship,  society,  and 
cheerfulness,  have  sustained  so  much  injury  by 
this  change  of  manners,  how  much  more  point- 
edly does  the  remark  apply  to  family  happmess. 
Notwithstanding  the  known  fluctuation  of 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language,  could 
it  be  foreseen  when  the  apostle  Paul  exhorted 
'  married  women  to  be  keepers  at  home,^  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  that  very  phrase 
would  be  selected  to  designate  one  of  the  most 
decided  acts  of  dissipation  ?  Could  it  be  foreseen 
that  when  a  fine  la!c^  should  send  out  a  notifi- 
cation that  on  such  m.  night  she  shall  be  at  homx, 
these  two  significant  words  (besides  imitating 
the  rarity  of  tAe  thing)  would  present  to  the 
mind  an  imagv  the  most  ufidomesiie  which  Ian- 
guage  can  Ofovev  ?  CouM  it  be  anticipated  that 
the  event  of  one  lady's  being  at  home  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  universal  concurrence  of  au 
her  acquaintance  to  be  abroad  7  That  so  simple 
an  act'  should  require  such  complicated  co-ope- 
ration?  And  that  the  report  tnat  one  person 
woald  be  found  in  her  own  aoose,  should  ope- 
rsce  with  such  an  electric  force  as  to  empty  the 
\  houses  of  all  her  fViends  7 

My  country  readers,  wno  may  require  to  have 
it  explained  that  these  two  magnetic  words  at 
homSf  now  possess  the  powerful  influence  of 
drawing  together  every  thing  Jlne  within  the 
sphere  of  their  attraction,  may  need  also  to  be 
apprized,  that  the  guests  afterwards  ars  not  ask- 
ed  what  was  said  hj  the  company,  but  whether 
the  crowd  was  prodigious ;  the  rule  for  deciding 
on  the  merit  of  a  fkshionable  society,  not  beina 
by  the  taste  or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  score  and 
the  hundred.  The  question  of  pleasure,  like  v 
parliamentary  question,  is  now  carried  by  num» 
hers.  And  when  two  parties  modish,  like  two 
parties  political,  are  run  one  asainst  another  on 
the  same  night,  the  same  kind  of  mortification 
attends  the  leader  of  a  defeated  minority,  the 
same  triumph  attends  the  exulting  carrier  of 
superior  nambers,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  scale  of  enjoyment  is  rated  bv  the  measure 
of  &tigue,  and  the  quantity  of  inconvenience 
furnishes  the  standard  of  gratification:  the 
smallness  of  the  dimensions  to  which  each  per- 
son is  limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes 
which  must  divide  among  them  a  certain  ffiven 
space,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  general  delight ; 
the  aggregate  of  pleasure  is  produced  by  the 
proportion  of  individual  suffering ;  ^and  not  till 
every  guest  feels  herself  in  the  state  of  a  cat  in* 
an  exhausted  receiver,  does  the  delighted  host- 
ess  attain  the  consummation  of  that  renown 
which  is  derived  from  such  overflowing  rooms 
as  shall  throw  all  her  competitors  at  a  disgrace- 
ful distance. 

An  eminent  divine  has  said,  that  either  per- 
severance in  prayer  will  make  a  man  leave  off 
sinning,  or  a  continuance  in  sin  will  make  him 
leave  off  prayer.'  This  remark  may  be  accom- 
modated to  thoee  ladies  wbn^  w*»ile  *hey  are  de 
voted  to  the  enjoyments  ol  ^be  worlo,  yet  ruiaiM 
considerable  solicitude  for  the  instruotiot.  of 
their  daughters.  But  if  they  are  really  in  eariiest 
to  give  them  a  christian  education,  they  must 
themselves  renounce  a  dissipated  lifb.    Or  if 
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they  rrsolve  to  puraae  the  ohue  of  pleasure,  they 
must  renounce  this  prime  doty.  Contraries  can- 
not unite.  The  moral  nurture  of  a  tall  daughter 
can  no  more  be  administered  by  a  mother  whose 
time  is  absorbed  by  crowds  abroad,  than  the 
physical  nurture  of  her  iniant  offspring  can  be 
supplied  by  her  in  a  perpetual  absence  from 
home.  And  is  not  that  a  preposterous  affection, 
which,  afler  leading  a  mother  to  devote  a  few 
months  to  the  inferior  duty  of  fhmishing  ali- 
ment to  the  mere- animal  life,  allows  her  to  de- 
sert her  post  when  the  more  important  moral 
and  intellectual  cravings  require  sustenance  ? 
7'his  great  object  is  not  t&  be  effected  with  the 
shreds  and  parinfirg  roundedoff  from  the  circle 
of  a  dissipated  lira ;  but  in  order  to  its  adequate 
oxecution,  the  mother  should  fiarry  it  on  with 
the  same  spirit  and  perseverance  nthome,  which 
tlie  fiither  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  exerting 
abroad  in  his  public  duty  or  proftasional  en- 
gagement. 

The  usual  vindication  (and  in  theory  it  has  a 
plausible  sound)  which  has  been  offbred  itr  the 
large  portion  of  time  spent  by  women  in  ac- 
quirincr  ornamental  talents  is,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  make  the  possessor  love  home,  nM 
that  Uiey  innocently  fill  up  the  hours  of  leisure. 
The  plea  has  indeed  so  promising  an  appear- 
ance, that  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  it  be  in 
fiiet  true.  Do  we  then,  on  fairly  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  discover  that  those  who  have  spent  most 
time  in  such  light  acquisitions,  are  really  re- 
markable for  loving  home,  or  staying  quietly 
there  ?  or  that  when  there,  they  are  sedulous  in 
turning  time  to  the  best  account  1  I  speak  not 
of  that  rational  and  respectable  class  of  women, 
who,  applying  (as  many  of  them  do)  these  ele- 
gant talents  to  their  true  purpose,  employ  them 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  better  occupations, 
and  to  embellish  the  leisure  of  a  life  actively 
good.  But  do  we  generally  see  that  even  the 
most  valuable  and  sober  part  of  the  reigning  fe- 
male acquisitions  leads  their  possessor  to  scenes 
most  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  7  to 
scenes  which  we  should  naturally  suppose  she 
would  seek,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  culti- 
vation of  such  rational  pleasures  ?  To  learn  to 
endure,  to  enjoy,  and  to  adorn  solitude,  seems 
to  be  one  great  end  for  bestowing  accomplish- 
ments, instead  of  making  them  Uie  motive  for 
hurrying  those  who  have  acquired  them  into 
crowds,  in  order  for  their  most  effectual  dis- 
play. 

Would  not  those  delightful  pursuits,  botany 
and  drawmg,  for  instance,  seem  likely  to  court 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  gardens  of  the  pater- 
nal seat,  as  more  congenial  to  their  nature,  and 
more  appropriate  to  their  exercise,  than  barren 
watering  places,  destitute  of  a  tree,  or  an  herb, 
or  a  flower,  and  not  affording  an  hour's  interval 
from  successive  pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  scene, 
even  it  abounded  with  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
from  the  *  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on 
the  wall.' 

FVom  the  mention  of  watering  places,  may 
the  author  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  few  remarks 
on  the  evils  which  have  arisen^  from  the  general 
conspiracy  of  the  gav  to  usurp  the  regions  of 
the  sick ;  and  from  their  converting  the  health- 
restoring  fountains,  meant  as  a  refuge  for  dls- 


ease,  into  the  resorte  of  vanity  for  those  who 
have  no  disease  but  idleness  ? 

This  inability  of  staying  at  home,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  infallible,  so  it  is  one  of  the  mosS 
dangerous  symptoms  of  the  reigning  mania.  It 
wodd  be  more  tolerable,  did  thif*  epidemic  ina- 
lady  break  out  only  as  formerly  during  the  win- 
ter, or  some  one  season.— Heretofore,  the  tenan- 
try  and  the  poor,  the  natural  dependants  on  the 
rural  mansions  of  the  opulent,  had  some  definite 
period  to  which  they  might  joyfully  look  for- 
ward  for  the  approach  of  thoee  patrons,  part  of 
whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  influence  by  their 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to  eooth 
by  their  kinkness,  and  to  assist  by  their  liberal- 
ity,  Uiose  whom  Providence,  in  the  distribution 
or  human  lote,  has  placed  under  their  more  im- 
mediate protection.  Though  it  would  be  far 
from  truth  to  assert,  that  dissipated  people  are 
never  charitable,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
dissipation  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
charity.  That  affecting  precept  followed  by  so 
gracious  a  promise,  *  Never  turn  away  thy  face 
from  any  poor  man,  and  then  the  face  of  the 
Lord  shall  never  be  turned  away  from  thee,* 
cannot  literally  mean  that  we  should  give  to  all, 
as  then  we  should  soon  have  nothing  left  to  give: 
bat  it  seems  to  intimate  the  habitual  attention, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  out  all  eases  of  distress, 
in  orter  to  judge  whidi  are  fit  to  be  relieved , 
now  for  this  inquiry,  for  this  attention,  &t  this 
sympathy,  the  dissipated  have  little  taste,  and 
less  leisure. 

Let  a  reasonable  conjecture  (for  ealeulaticsi 
would  fail !)  be  made  ofnow  large  a  diminution 
of  the  general  good  has  been  effbeted  in  this 
single  respect  by  causes  which,  though  they  do 
not  seem  important  in  themselves,  yet  make  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
modern  manners :  and  I  speak  now  to  persons 
who  intend  to  be  charitable :  what  a  deduction 
will  be  made  from  the  aggregate  of  charity  by 
a  circumstance  apparently  trifling,  when  we 
consider  what  would  be  the  beneficial  efiecte  of 
that  regular  bounty  which  must  almost  unavoid- 
ably result  from  (be  evening  walks  of  a  great 
and  benevolent  family  among  the  cottages  of 
their  own  domain :  the  thousand  little  acto  of 
comparatively  unexpensive  kindness  which  the 
sight  of  petty  wante  and  difficulties  would  ex- 
cite ;  wante,  which  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  the 
relation ;  and  which  will  probably  be  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  nor  fairly  represented,  in  their 
long  absences,  by  an  agent.  And  what  is  even 
almost  more  than  the  good  done,  is  the  habit  of 
mind  kept  up  in  those  who  do  it  Would  not 
this  habit,  exercised  on  the  Christian  principle, 
that '  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,'  given  upon  right 
tnotivest  shall  not  lose  ite  reward ;  while  the  giv. 
ing  *  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,'  without 
the  true  prineiple  of  charity,  shall  profit  them 
nothing ;  would  not  this  habit,  I  say,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  spirit  which  produces  it,  bo 
almost  the  best  part  of  the  education  of  dangh- 
ters.* 

*  It  would  be  a  pleasant  fumiiier  amaaeinent  for  oar 
younc  ladies  of  fortune,  if  tbey  were  to  preside  at  racb 
spinnlns  feasts  aa  are  institoted  at  Naneham  for  tbe 
promotion  of  virtue  and  industiy  in  their  own  aex. 
Pleasurable  anniversaries  of  this  kind  would  aerve  to 
combine  in  the  minds  of  tbe  poor  two  ideas  which  ouf  bi 
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IHnsplant  tliiB  weKkh j  and  boanttful  family 
periodically,  to  the  frivoloos  and  uninteresung 
boatle  of  the  watering  place ;  there  it  is  not  de- 
nted that  frequent  public  and  fashionable  acts 
of  charity  may  make  a  part  (and  it  is  well  they 
do)  of  the  business  and  amusement  of  the  day  ; 
irith  this  latter,  indeed,  'they  are  sometimes 
good  naturedly  mixed  op.  But  how  shall  we 
tnmpare  the  regular  systematical  good  these 
persons  would  be  doing  at  their  own  home,  with 
the  light,  and  amusing,  and  bustliog  bounties 
of  the  public  place  7  The  illegal  raffle  at  the  toy. 
•hop,  may  relieve,  it  is  true,  some  distress ;  but 
this  distivsa,  though  it  may  be  real,  and  if  real 
it  cQgbt  to  be  relieved,  is  far  less  easily  ascer- 
tained than  the  wuits  <^  the  poor  round  a  pev- 
Bon's  own  neighbourhood,  or  the  debts  of  a  dis- 
tressed tenant  How  shall  we  compare  the  broad 
stream  of  bounty  which  should  be  flowing 
through,  and  refreshing  whole  districts ;  with 
the  penurious  current  of  the  subscription  break- 
fast ibr  the  needy  musician,  in  which  the  price 
of  the  gift  w  taken  out  in  the  diversion,  and  in 
vhich  pleasure  dignifies  itself  with  the  name  of 
boon^  7  How  sluJl  we  compare  the  attention, 
and  time,  and  zeal,  which  would  otherwise,  per- 
haps,  be  devoted  to  the  village  school,  spent  in 
hawking  about  benefit  tickets  for  a  broken  play- 
er, while  the  kindness  of  the  benefactress,  per- 
IttpB,  is  rewarded  by  scenes  in  which  her  cha- 
rity is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the 
exhibition* 

Far  be  it  from  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
the  full  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  disposed  to 
flow!  Would  she  could  multiply  the  already 
ibaadant  streams,  and  behold  every  source  pu- 
rified !  But  in  the  public  resorts  there  are  many 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  give.  In  the  seques* 
tered,  though  populous  village,  there  is,  perhaps, 
^y  one  affluent  &mily:  the  distress  which 
they  do  not  behold  will  probably  not  be  attended 
to:  the  distress  which  ikey  do  not  relieve  will 
probably  not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs 
which  they  do  not  redress  will  go  unredressed : 
(he  oppressed  whom  they  do  not  rescue  will  sink 
inder  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor. — ^Through 
their  own  rural  domains  too,  charity  runs  in  a 
clearer  current,  and  is  under  less  suspicion  of 
bemg  polluted  by  that  muddy  tincture  which  it 
u  lometimes  apt  to  contract  in  passing  through 
the  impure  soil  of  the  world. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression. 
The  old  standing  objection  formerly  brought 
&rward  by  the  prejudices  of  the  other  sex,  and 
too  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as  a  shelter  for  indo- 
fence  and  ignorance  by  ours,  was,  that  intellec- 
toal  aecompUshments  too  much  absorbed  the 
thoughts  and  ai!ections,  took  women  off  from 
the  necessary  attention  to  domestic  duties,  and 
niperinduoed  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  whatever 
was  useful.  It  is  peculiarly  the  character  of  the 
pMient  day  to  detect  absurd  opinions,  and  ex* 

■erer  to  be  wparated,  but  wlikh  <JI«y  are  not  very  for- 
"vd  to  anite-tbat  the  |;reat  wiih  is  to  make  them  Jk^y 
H  »eI1  as  Kood.  Occasional  approximations  of  the  rich 
ud  poor,  for  the  parposes  of  relief  and  instruction,  and 
miaat  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  innocent  pleature, 
VQoid  do  maeh  towards  wearing  awav  diaeontent,  and 
ibe  eonvietion  that  the  rich  really  take  an  interest  in 
their  eomftot,  wonld  contribute  to  reconcile  tlie  lower 
elwt  to  tliat  state  in  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  place 


pose  plausible  theories  by  the  siinple  and  deci. 
sive  answer  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  this  popular  error,  as  well  as  others,  iBdaily 
receiving  the  refutation  of  actual  experience. 
For  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained  on  ground 
that  is  any  longer  tenable,  that  acquirements 
truly  rational  are  celculated  to  draw  off  the 
mind  from  real  duties.  Whatever  removes  pre* 
judices,  whatever  stimulates  industry,  whatever 
rectifies  the  judgment,  whatever  corrects  self, 
conceit,  whatever  purifies  the  taste,  and  raises 
the  understanding,  will  be  likely  to  contribute 
to  moral  excellence :  to  woman  moral  excellence 
is  the  grand  object  of  education :  and  of  moral 
excellence,  domestic  life  is  to  woman  the  proper 
sphere. 

Count  over  the  list  of  females  whovhave  made 
shipwreck  of  their  fame  and  virtue,  and  have 
furnished  the  most  kmentable  examples  of  the 
dereliction  of  family  duties ;  and  the  number 
will  not  be  found  considerable  who  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And 
if  a  few  deplorable  instances  of  this  kind  be  pro- 
duced, it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  was 
little  infusion  in  the  minds  of  such  women  of 
that  correcttnff  principle  without  which  all  other 
knowledge  omy  '  pufl&th  up.* 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  late  female  vi- 
gils is  expended  by  the  light  of  far  other  lampe 
than  those  which  are  fed  by  the  student's  ou  - 
and  if  families  are  to  be  found  who  are  neglect- 
ed through  too  much  study  in  the  mistress,  it 
will  probably  be  proved  to  be  Hoyle  and  not 
Homer,  who  has  robbed  her  children  of  her 
time  and  a£fections.  For  one  family  which  has 
been  neglected  by  the  mother's  passion  for 
books,  an  hundred  have  been  deserted  through 
her  passion  for  play.  The  husband  of  a  fashion- 
able woman  will  not  ofUn  find  that  the  library 
is  the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which  involve 
him  in  debt  or  disgrace.  And  for  one  literary 
slattern,  who  now  numifests  her  indifierence  to 
her  husband  by  the  neglect  of  her  person,  there 
are  scores  of  elegant  spendthrifts  who  ruin  theirs 
by  excess  of  decoration. 

May  I  digress  a  little  while  I  remark,  that  I 
am  far  from  asserting  that  literature  has  never 
filled  women  with  vanity  and  self-conceit :  the 
contrary  is  too  obvious :  and  it  happens  in  this 
as  in  other  cases,  that  a  few  characters  conspi- 
cuously absurd,  have  served  to  bring  a  whole 
order  into  ridicule.  But  I  will  assert,  thfit  in 
general  those  whom  books  are  supposed  to  have 
spoiled,  would  have  been  spoiled  in  another  way 
without  them.  She  who  is  a  vain  pedant  be- 
cause  she  has  read  much,  has  probably  that  de- 
fect in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  a 
vain  fool  if  she  had  read  nothii^g.  It  is  not  her 
having  more  knowledge,  but  less  sense,  which 
makes  her  insuflforabfe:  and  ignorance  would 
have  added  little  to  her  value,  ibr  it  is  not  what 
she  has,  but  what  she  wants,  which  makes  her 
unpleasant  The  truth,  however,  probably  lies 
here,  that  while  her  understanding  was  improv- 
ed, the  tempers  of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and 
that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  eavanU^  she 
lost  the  humiUty  of  a  Christian.  But  these  in- 
stances too  furnish  only  a  firesh  argument  for 
the  general  cultivation  of  the  female  mind.  The 
wider  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge,  would  tn 
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move  that  temptation  td  be  yain  which  may  be 
excited  hj  its  rarity. 

From  the  onion  of  an  onfumiBhed  mind  and 
a  cold  heart  there  results  a  kind  of  necessity  for 
jiissipation.  The  veiy  term  gives  an  idea  of 
mental  imbecility.  That  which  a  working  and 
fatigued  mind  requires  is  retaxation;  it  requires 
'Boniethin^  to  unbend  itself;  to  slacken  its  efibrts, 
to  relieve  it  from  its  exertions ;  while  amusement 
is  the  btuinen  of  feeble  minds,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  length  and  seriousness  incompatible  with 
the  refrsshing  idea  of  relaxation.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  thing  which  comes  under  the 
descriptimi  of  public  amusement,  which  does  not 
fill  the  space  m  three  or  four  hours  nightly.  Is 
not  that  a  large  proportion  of  refreshment  for  a 
mind,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  kept 
so  many  hours  together  on  the  stretch  in  .the 
morning,  by  business,  by  study,  by  devotion  ? 

But  whife  we  would  assert  that  a  woman  of  a 
cultivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the  same  ne* 
oessity  as  others  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  public 
resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  real  cultivation  does 
not  inevitably  preserve  her  from  it  7  No  wonder 
that  inanity  of  character,  that  vacuity  of  mind, 
that  torpid  ignorance,  should  plunge  into  dissi- 
pation as  their  natural  refuge ;  should  seek  to 
bury  their  insignificance  in  the  crowd  of  pressing 
multitudes,  and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  de- 
tection in  the  undistinffuished  mass  of  mixed  as- 
semblies !  There  attrition  rubs  all  bodies  smooth, 
and  makes  all  surfaces  alike !  thither  superficial 
and  external  accomplishments  naturally  fly  as 
to  their  proper  scene  of  action ;  as  to  a  field 
where  competition  in  nteh  perfections  is  in  per- 
petual exercise ;  where  the  laurels  of  admiration 
are  to  be  won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity 
may  be  carried  off  triumphantly. 

It  would  Indeed  be  matter  of  little  comparative 
regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were  breathed  only  by 
those  whose  natural  element  it  seems  to  be ;  but 
who  can  forbear  lamenting  that  the  power  of 
fashion  attracts  into  this  impure  and  unwhole- 
some atmosphere,  minds  also  of  a  better  make, 
of  higher  aims  and  ends,  of  more  ethereal  tem- 
per 7  that  it  attracts  even  those  who,  renouncing 
enjoyments  for  which  they  have  a  cennine  taste, 
and  which  would  make  them  reaUy  happy,  ne- 
glect society  they  love  and  pursuits  they  admire. 
j»  order  that  they  may  eeem  happy  and  be  fa- 
shionable in  the  chase  of  pleasures  they  despise, 
end  in  company  they  disapprove !  But  no  cor- 
rectness  of  taste,  no  depth  of  knowledge,  will  in- 
fallibly preserve  a  woman  horn  this  contagion, 
unless  her  heart  be  impressed  with  a  deep  Chris- 
tian conviction  that  she  is  accountable  for  the 
application  of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one 
principle  which'  should  more  sedulously  than 
another  be  worked  into  the  youthful  mind,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well  bb  general 
responsibility. 

The  contagion  of  diMipated  manners  is  so  deep, 
so  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
assign  the  predominant  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  mis&rtunes  and  corruptions  of  the  ffreat 
snd  gay  in  our  days,  I  should  not  look  for  it 
principally  in  any  obviously  great  or  striking 
eircumstance :  not  in  the  practice  of  notorious 
vices,  not  originally  in  the  dereliction  of  Chris- 
tian  principle ;  but  I  should  without  hesitation 


ascribe  it  to  a  growing,  regular,  systematic  serfa» 
of  amusements !  tn  an  incessant,  boundless,  an< 
not  very  disreputable  nissiPATioir.  Other  cor 
ruptions,  though  more  formidable  in  appearance 
are  yet  less  fatal  in  some  respects,  because  they 
leave  us  intervals  to  reflect  on  their  turpitude 
and  spirit  to  lament  their  excesses  :  but  dUssipa. 
tion  IB  the  more  hopeless,  as  by  engrossing  al 
most  the  entire  life,  and  enervating  the  whok 
moral  and  intellectual  ajstem^  it  leaves  neithei 
time  for  reflection,  nor  space  for  self-examina 
tion,  nor  temper  for  the  cherishing  of  right  aflec- 
tions,  nor  leisure  for  the  operation  on  sound 
principles,  nor  interval  for  regret,  nor  yigour  to 
resist  temptation,  nor  energy  to  Btniggle  for 
amendment. 

The  great  master  of  the  science  of  pleasure 
among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  into  a  sys- 
tern  which  he  called  the  cki^  good  of  man,  di- 
rected that  there  should  be  interval  enough  be- 
tween the  succession  of  delights  to  sharpen  in- 
clination ;  and  accordingly  instituted  periodical 
days  of  abstinence  ;  well  knowing  that  gratifica- 
tion was  best  promoted  by  previous  self-deniai. 
But  so  little  do  our  votaries  of  fashion  understand 
the  true  nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  amusement 
is  albwed  to  overtake  another  without  any  in- 
terval, either  for  reoollecUon  of  the  past  or  pre- 
paration for  the  future.  Even  on  their  own  selfish 
principle,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  worse  under- 
stood than  this  continuity  of  enjoyment :  for  to 
such  a  degree  of  labour  is  the  pursuit  carried, 
that  the  pleasures  exhaust  instead  ef  exhilara- 
ting,  and  the  recreations  require  to  ho  tested 
from. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  question  on  the  ground 
of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of  present  enjoy- 
n^ent  look  abroad  and  see  who  are  the  people  that 
complain  of  weariness,  listlessness  and  dejection. 
You  will  not  find  them  among  the  class  of  such 
as  are  overdone  with  work,  but  with  pleasure. 
The  natural  and  healthful  fotigues  of  Irasiness 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  gratifiea* 
tions :  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  the  toils  of 
amusement,  requires  pleasures,  of  poignancy, 
varied,  multiplied,  stimulating. 

It  has  been  obssrved  hj  medical  writeiB,  that 
that  sober  excess  in  which  many  indulge,  bj 
eating  and  drinking  a  little  too  much  at  every 
day's  dinner  and  every  night's  sapper,  more  ef- 
fectual^  undermines  the  health,  than  those  more 
rare  excesses  by  which  others  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  a  life  of  general  sobriety.     This 
illustration  is  not  introduced  with  a  design  to  re- 
commend occasional  deviations  into  gross  vice, 
by  wav  of  a  i»ous  receipt  for  mending  the  ano- 
rala ;  but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  pro- 
bability that  those  who  are  sometimes  driven  by 
unresisted  passion  into  irregularities  which  shoes 
their  ooc^r  reason,  are  more  liaUe  to  be  roused 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  than  persons  whoae 
perceptions  of  eril  are  blunted  through  a  nmnd 
of  ajfstematical  unceasing  and  yet  not  scandalous 
dissipation.    And  when  I  affirm  that  this  system 
of  regular  indulgence  relaxes  the  soul,  enslaves 
the  heart,  bewitches  the  senses,  and  thus  dis- 
qualifies for  pious  thought  or  useful  action,  with- 
out barii^  any  thing  in  it  so  gross  as  to  shock 
the  conscience ;  and  when  I  hazard  an  opinion 
that  this  state  is  more  formidable,  because  ' 
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ft^rming,  than  that  which  bears  upon  it  a^more 
determioed  character  of  evil,  I  no  more  mean  to 
speak  of  the  hitter  in  slight  and  palliating  terms, 
than  I  would  intimate,  because  the  sick  some- 
times recover  from  a  fever,  but  seldom  from  a 
palsy,  that  a  fever  is  thereibre  a  safe  or  a  healthy 
state. 

Bat  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  first  eon- 
coctioin,  out  of  which  the  subsequent  errors  suc- 
cessively grow.  First  then,  as  has  been  obser- 
Ted  befere,  the  showy  education  of  women  tends 
diiefly  to  qualify  them  for  the  glare  of  public 
assemblies  t  secondly,  they  seem  in  many  in- 
ftanocs  to  be  so  educated,  with  a  view  to  the 
greater  probability^oTtheir  being  splendidly  mar. 
ried ;  thirdly,  it  is  alleged  in  vindication  of  those 
dissipated  practices,  that  dauffhters  can  only  be 
seen,  and  admirers,  procured  at  balls,  operas,, 
and  assemblies :  and  that  therefore  by  a  natural 
and  necessary  consequence,  balls,  operas,  and 
assemblies  must  be  fbOowed  up  without  inter- 
mission till  the  object  be  eSeeted,  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object  it  is  that  all  this  com- 
plicated machinery  had  been  previously  set  a 
going,  and  kept  in  motion  with  an  activity  not 
at  afi  slackened  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
system :  for  some  machines,  instead  of  being 
atoppecf,  go  faster  because  the  main  spring  is  out 
of  order ;  the  only  diiSerence  being  that  uiey  eo 
vrong,  and  so  the  increased  rapidity  adds  omy 
to  the  quantity  of  error. 

It  is  also,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an 
error  to  fimcv  that  the  love  of  pleasure  exhausts 
itself  by  incfulgence,  and  that  the  very  young 
ue  chiefly  addicted  to  it  The  contrary  appears 
tu  be  true.  The  desire  often  grows  wiUi  the 
pursuit  in  the  same  degree  as  motion  is  quick- 
ened by  the  continuance  of  the  gravitating  force. 

First  then  it  cannot  be  thouflpt  unfair  to  trace 
back  the  excessive  fondness  for  amusement  to 
that  mode  of  education  we  have  elsewhere  repro- 
bated. Few  of  the  accomplidiments,  falsely  so 
eaHed,  assist  the  devdoperoent  of  the  faculties : 
Ukj  do  not  exercise  the  judgment,  nor  bring  in- 
to action  those  powers  which  fit  the  heart  and 
mind  for  the  occupations  of  life ;  they  do  not  pre- 
pare women  to  lo\e  home,  to  understand  its  oc- 
capations,  to  enliven  its  uniformity,  to  fulfil  its 
duties,  to  multiply  its  comforts:  they  do  not 
iead  to  that  sort  of  experimental  logic,  if  I  may 
•0  speak,  compounded  of  obs^ration  and  reflec 
txon,  which  makes  up  the  moral  science  of  life 
tnd  manners.  Talents  which  have  ditptay  for 
their  object  despise  the  narrow  stage  of  home ! 
they  demand  mankind  for  their  spectators,  and 
the  world  for  their  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little  from 
the  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature,  lovely  in 
person,  and  engaging  in  mind  and  manners,  sa- 
crificing nightly  at  the  public  shrine  of  Fashion, 
tt  once  the  yotary  and  the  victim ;  we  cannot 
help  figuring  to  ourselves  how  much  more  in- 
teresting she  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
^f  sense  and  feeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the 
3ore  endearing  situation  of  domestic  life.  And 
who  can  forbear  wishing,  that  the  good  sense, 
f^x)d  taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  men  had  ratiier 
|ed  them  to  prefor  seeking  companions  for  life 
in  the  almost  sacred  quiet  of  a  virtuous  home  7 
l^^re  they  might  hav^  bad  the  means  of  seeing 


and  admiring  those  amiable  beings  in  the  beet 
point  of  view  ;  there  they  might  have  been  ena- 
bled to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  female  worth, 
than  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  scenes  where 
such  qualities  and  talents  as  might  be  expected 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  domestic  comfort  must  ne-« 
cessarUy  be  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  where 
such  only  can  be  brought  into  view  as  are  not 
particularly  calculated  to  insure  the  certainty  of. 
home  delights. 

O!  did  tbey  keep  tlieir  persons  f^h  and  new, 
How  would  they  pluck  ailegiaDoe  ttom  men's  heaits, 
And  win  by  rareness ! 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation  is  it 
thai  men  too,  even  men  of  understanding,  join 
in  the  confoderacjr  against  their  own  happiness, 
by  looking  for  their  home  companions  in  the  re- 
sorts of  vanity  7  Why  do  not  such  men  rise  su- 
perior to  the  illusions  of  fashion  7  Why  do  ther 
not  uniformly  seek  her  who  is  to  preside  in  thnr 
families  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  7  ill  the  prac- 
tice of  every  domestic  duty,  in  the  exercise  of 
every  amiable  virtue,  in  the  exertioo  of  every 
elegant  accomplishment?  those  acoomplishmenta 
of  which  we  have  been  reprobating,  not  the  poa- 
session,  but  the  application  7  thne  they  would 
find  her  exerting  them  to  their  true  end ;  to  en 
liven  business,  to  animate  retirement,  to  embel- 
lish the  charming  scene  of  family  delights,  te 
heighten  the  interesting  pleasures  of  social  in* 
tercourse,  and  rising  in  just  gradation  to  theit 
noblest  object,  to  adorn  tne  d^trme  of  God  hei  ^ 
Saviour. 

If,  indeed,  women  were  mere  outside,  form 
and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up  no  part  of 
her  composition,  it  would  follow  that  a  ball-room 
was  quite  as  appropriate  a  place  for  choosing  a 
wife,  as  an  exhibition  room  for  choosing  a  pic- 
ture. But,  inasmuch  as  women  are  not  mere 
portraits,  their  value  not  being  determinable  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  it  follows  that  a  different  mode 
of  appreciating  their  value,  and  a  difierent  place 
for  viewing  them  antecedent  to  their  being  in- 
dividually selecte^,  is  desirable.  The  two  oasee 
differ  also  in  this,  that  if  a  man  select  a  picture 
for  himself  fix>m  amon^  all  its  exhibited  compe- 
titors, and  bring  it  to  his  own  house,  the  picture 
being  passive,  he  is  able  to  fix  it  there :  while 
the  wifb,  picked  up  at  a  public  place,  and  accue- 
tomed  to  incessant  display,  will  not,  it  is  proba- 
ble, when  brought  home,  stick  so  quietly  to  the 
spot  where  he  fixes  her,  but  will  escape  to  the 
exhibition-room  again,  and  continue  to  be  dis- 
played at  every  subsequent  exhibition,  just  as  if 
she  were  not  become  private  property,  and  had 
never  been  definitely  disposed  of 

It  is  the  novelty  of  a  thing  which  astoniriiee 
us,  and  not  its  absurdity ,  objects  may  be  so  lott^f 
kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no  longer  to 
Qbserve  them;  or  may  be  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  it,  that  it  does  nx^  discern 
them.  Long  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  almost  any 
thing,  that  the  grossest  improprieties  cease  to 
strike  us  when  they  once  make  a  part  of  the 
common  course  of  action.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
a  strong  reason  for  carefully  sifting  every  opi- 
nion and  every  practice  before  we  let  them  in- 
corporate into  the  mass  of  our  habits,  for  after 
that  time  they  will  be  no  more  examined. — ^Would 
it  not  be  acoounted  preposterous  for  a  yoanf 
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man  to  saj  he  had  fancied  such  a  lady  would 
dance  a  better  minuet  because  he  had  seen  her 
behave  devoutly  at  church,  and  tkerefere  had 
chosen  her  for  his  partner  7  and  yet  he  is  not 
thouf  ht  at  all  absurd  when  he  intimates  that  he 
#  chose  a  partner  for  life  because  he  was  pleased 
with  her  at  a  ball.  Surely  the  place  of  choosing 
and  the  motives  of  choice,  would  be  just  as  ap- 
propriate in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  mis- 
take, if  the  judgment  failed,  not  quite  so  serious. 

There  is  among  the  more  elevated  classes  of 
society,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  are  pleased 
exclusively  to  call  themselves,  and  whom  others 
by  a  sort  of  compelled  courtesy  are  pleased  to 
call,  the  fine  vntrld.  This  small  detachment 
consider  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  rest 
af  mankind,  just  as  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
theirs,  that  is  as  the  Grecians  thought  there 
were  but  two  sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who 
were  not  Grecians  were  barbarians;  so  this 
certain  set  conceives  of  society  as  resolving  it- 
self into  two  distinct  classes,  the^ne  world  and 
the  people  ;  to  which  last  class  they  torn  over 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  coteris,  how> 
ever  high  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or  merit 
Celebrity,  in  their  estimation,  is  not  bestowed  bv 
birth  or  talents,  but  by  being  connected  with 
them.  They  have  laws,  immunities,  privileges, 
and  almost  a  language  of  their  own ;  they  form 
a  kind  of  distinct  eaet,  and  with  a  sort  of  eapnt 
du  corps  detach  themselves  from  others,  even  in 
general  society,  by  an  affectation  of  distance 
and  coldness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in 
their  own  little  groups  of  the  initiated :  their 
confines  are  jealously  guarded,  and  their  privi- 
leges  are  incommunicable. 

In  this  society  a  young  man  loses  his  natural 
character,  which,  whatever,  it  might  have  been 
originally,  is  melted  down  and  cast  into  the  one 
prevailing  mould  of  fashion:  all  the  strong,  na- 
tive, discriminating  qualities  of  his  mind  being 
made  to  take  one  shape,  one  stamp,  one  super- 
scription !  However  varied  and  distinct  might 
have  been  tlie  materials  which  nature  threw  into 
the  crucible,  plastic  fiishion  takes  care  that  they 
shall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the  same, 
when  they  come  out  of  the  mould.  A  young 
man  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society,  accus- 
tomed to  the  voluptuous  ease,  refined  luxuries, 
■ofl  accommodations,  obsequious  attendance, 
and  an  the  unrestrained  indiUgencies  of  a  fash- 
able  club,  is  not  to  be  expectM  afler  marriage 
to  take  very  cordially  to  a  home,  unless  very 
extraordinary  exertions  are  made  to  amuse, 
to  attach,  and  to  interest  him :  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  lend  a  very  helping  hand  to  the 
union,  whose  most  laborious  exertions  have 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  selfish  stratagem 
to  reconcile  health  with  pleasure.  Excess  of 
gratification  has  only  served  to  make  him  irrita- 
ble and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  be  no  part  of 
his  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect  to 
receive  them :  and  what  would  appear  incredi- 
ble to  the  Paladins  of  gallant  times,  and  the 
Chevaliers  Preux  of  more  heroic  days,  even  in 
the  necessary  business  of  establishing  himself 
for  life,  he  sometimes  is  more  disposed  to  expect 
attentions  than  to  make  advances. 

Tlius  the  indolent  son  of  fiuhion,  with  a  thou- 
sand  fine,  but  dormant  qualities,  which  a  bad 


tone  of  manners  forbids  him  to  bring  into  exer 
eise :  with  real  energies  which  that  tone  does 
not  allow  kim  to  discover,  and  an  unreal  apathy 
which  it  commands  him  to  feign ;  with  the  heart 
of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if  called  into  the  field,  affects 
at  home  the  manners  of  a  Sybarite ;  and  he  who, 
with  a  Roman,  or  what  is  more,  with  a  British 
valour,  would  leap  into  the  gulf  at  the  call  of 
public  duty. 

Yet  Sn  tbe  soft  and  piping  time  of  peace, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  lights,  woold 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  double  under  him. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has  been  said, 
generate  and  cherish  luxurious  habits,  from 
Uieir  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty,  and  inatten- 
tion to  the  distinctions  of  rank ;  they  promote  a 
love  of  play,  and  in  short,  every  temper  and  spirit 
which  tends  to  undomestieaie  ;  and  what  adds 
to  the  mischief  is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap 
rate  compared  with  what  may  be  procured  at 
home  in  the  same  style. 

These  indulgences,  and  this  habit  of  mind, 
gratify  so  many  passions,  that  a  woman  can 
never  hope  successfully  to  counteract  the  evil  by 
supplying  at  home  mtifieations  which  are  of 
the  same  fnnd^  or  which  gratify  the  seme  haluts. 
Now  a  passion  for  gratifying  vanity,  and  a  spirit 
of  dissipation  is  a  passion  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
therefore,  though  for  a  few.  weeks,  a  man  who 
has  chosen  his  wife  in  the  public  haunts,  and 
this  wife  a  woman  made  up  of  oceonp^isAmciils, 
may,  from  tlie  novelty  of  the  connexion  and 
of  the  scene,  continue  domestic ;  yet  in  a  little 
time  she  will  find  that  those  passions,  to  which 
she  has  trusted  for  making  pleasant  the  married 
life  of  her  husband,  will  crave  the  still  higher 
pleasures  of  the  club ;  and  while  these  are  pur- 
sued,  she  will  be  consigned  over  to  solitary 
evenings  at  home,  or  dnvn  back  to  the  old 
dissipations. 

To  conquer  the  passions  for  club  gratifica- 
tions,  a  woman  must  not  strive  to  feed  it  with 
sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in  her  so* 
ciety,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  she  must  sup- 
plant and  overcome  it  by  a  passion  of  a  different 
nature,  which  Providence  has  kindly  planted 
within  us ;  I  mean  by  inspiring  him  with  the 
love  of  fire-side  enjovments.  But  to  qualify 
herself  for  administering  these  she  must  cul- 
tivate  her  underst^ding,  and  her  heart,  and  her 
temper,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  that  modicum 
of  acoomplisbraents  suited  to  his  taste,  which 
may  qualify  her  for  possessing,  both  fer  him  and 
for  herself,  greater  varieties  of  safe  recreation. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attachment  in 
these  modish  couples  is,  that  by  living  in  tbe 
world  at  large,  they  are  not  driven  to  depend  oq 
each  other  as  the  chief  source  of  comfort.  Now 
it  is  pretty  clear,  in  spite  of  modem  theories, 
that  the  very  firame  and  being  of  soeietiea, 
whether  great  or  small,  puUic  or  private,  is 
jointed  and  glued  together  by  dependence. 
Those  attachments,  which  arise  from,  and  are 
compacted  by,  a  sense  of  mutual  wants,  mutual 
afieotion,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutual  obligatioa, 
are  the  cement,  which  secure  the  union  of  tbe 
fiimily  as  well  aa  of  the  state. 

Unfortunate!]^,  when  two  young  peraoos  ut 
the  above  description  marryt  the  noion  is  some 
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limes  oonmdered  rather  as  the  end  than  the  i 
befioning  of  an  engagement;  the  attachment  of  I 
eaeh  to  the  other  is  rather  viewed  as  an  object 
already  completed,  than  as  one  which  marriage 
is  to  confirm  more  closelj.  Bat  the  companion 
&t  life  IB  not  always  choeen  from  the  purest 
motive ;  she  is  selected,  perhaps,  becaose  she  is 
admired  by  other  men,  rather  than  because  she 
possesooo  in  an  emiment  degree  those  peculiar 
qualties  which  are  likely  to  constitute  the  indi- 
▼idoal  happiness  of  the  man  who  chooses  her. 
Vanity  usurps  the  place  of  afibction ;  and  indo- 
lence swallows  up  the  judgment  Not  happi- 
ness, but  some  easy  substitute  for  happiness  is 
porsoed ;  and  a  choice  which  may  excite  envy, 
rather  than  produce  satisfaction,  is  adopted  as 
toe  means  of  effecting  it. 

The  pair,  not  matched  but  joined,  set  out  sepa- 
rately with  their  independent  and  individual 
porsnits.  Whether  it  made  a  part  of  their  origi- 
nal plan  or  not,  that  they  should  be  indispensa* 
Uv  necessary  to  each  other's  oomibrt,  the  sense 
of  this  necessity,  probably  not  very  strong  at 
firrt,  rather  diminishes  than  increaaes  by  time ; 
they  live  so  much  in  the  world,  and  so  little 
together,  that  to  stand  well  with  their  oim  eet 
eoatinnes  the  (avburite  project  of  each ;  while 
to  stand  well  with  each  other  is  considered  as 
an  under  part  of  the  plot  in  the  drama  of  life. 
Whereas,  did  they  start  in  the  conjugal  race 
frith  the  fixed  idea  that  tliey  were  to  look  to 
each  other  for  their  chief  worldly  happiness,  not 
only  principle,  but  prudence,  and  even  selfish- 
ness, would  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
ledulously  cultivating  each  other's  esteem  and 
a&Oion  as  the  grand  means  of  promoting,  that 
happiness.  But  vanity,  and  the  desire  of  flattery 
and  applause,  still  continue  to  operate.  Even 
afbr  the  husband  is  brought  to  feel  a  perfect  in- 
£fferenoe  for  his  wife,  he  still  likes  to  see  her 
decorated  in  a  style  whieh  may  serve  to  justify 
his  choice.  He  encourages  her  to  set  off  her 
person,  not  so  much  for  his  own  gratification,  as 
that  his  self-love  may  be  flatter^,  by  her  con- 
tiauing  to  attract  the  admiration  of  those  whose 
opmion  is  the  standard  by  which  he  measures 
his  &me,  and  which  fame  is  to  stand  him  in  the 
stead  of  happiness.  Thus  is  she  necessarily 
aipoeed  to  the  two-fold  temptation  of  being  at 
«Ace  neglected  by  her  husband,  and  exhibited  as 
an  object  of  attraction  to  other  men.  If  she 
escape  this  complicated  danger,  she  will  be  in- 
debted  for  her  preservation  not  to  his  prudence, 
but  to  her  own  principles.  ' 

In  some  of  these  modish  marriages,  instead 
of  th«  decorous  neatness,  the  pleasant  inter- 
oourse,  and  the  mutual  warmth  of  communica* 
tion  of  the  once  social  dinner ;  the  late  and  on- 
mteresting  meal  is  commonly  hurried  over  by 
the  languid  and  slovenly  pair,  that  the  one  may 
have  time  to  dress  for  his  dub,  and  the  other 
lor  her  party.  And  in  these  cold  abstracted 
(e(et.«4efes,  they  often  take  a«  little  pains  to 
entertain  each  other,  as  if  the  one  was  precisely 
the  only  human  being  in  the  world  in  whose 
eyes  the  other  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  appear 
agreeable. 

Now  if  these  young,  and  perhaps  really 
amiable  persons  could  struggle  against  the  im- 
perioos  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  contrive  to  pass 


a  little  time  together,  so  as  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other ;  and  if  each  woCdd  live  in  the 
lively  and  conscientious  exercise  of  those  talents 
and  attractions  which  they  sometimes  know  how 
to  produce  on  occasions  not  quite  so  justifiable^ 
they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  oAen  find  out  eaclV 
other  to  be  very  agreeable  people.  And  both 
of  them,  delighted  and  delighting,  receiving  and 
bestowing  happiness,  would  no  fonger  be  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  perpetually  escaping  from 
home  as  from  the  only  scene  which  offers  no 
possible  materials  for  pleasure.  The  steady 
and  growing  attachment,  improved  by  unbound- 
ed c^ifidence  and  mutual  interchange  of  senti- 
ments; judgment  ripening,  and  experience 
stren^ening  that  esteem  which  taste  and  in« 
clination  first  inspired ;  each  party  studying  to 
promote  the  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  happi- 
ness of  the  other;  each  correcting  tlie  errors, 
improving  the  principles  and  confirming  the 
faith  of  the  beloved  object ;  this  would  enrich  the 
feeling  heart  with  gratifications  which  the  in- 
solvent world  has  not  to  bestow :  such  an  hear* 
would  compare  its  interesting  domestic  scenes 
with  the  vapid  pleasures  of  public  resort,  till  it 
would  fly  to  its  own  home,  not  from  necessity 
but  from  taste ;  not  from  custom,  but  choice 
not  from  duty,  but  delight 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  have  asserted 
that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers  and  talents, 
should  with  such  unremitting  industry  follow 
up  any  way  of  lifo,  if  they  did  not  find  some 
enjoyment  in  it :  yet  I  appeal  to  the  bosoms  of 
these  incessant  hunters  in  the  chase  of  pleasure, 
whether  they  are  really  happy.  No: — in  the 
full  tide  and  torrent  of  diversion,  in  the  full 
Uaze  of  gayety  and  splendor,  ' 

The  beart,  distnisting,  asks  if  this  be  Joy  ? 

But  there  is  an  anxious  restlessness  excited  by 
the  pursuit,  which,  if  not  interesting,  is  bust- 
ling. There  is  the  dread,  and  partly  the  dis- 
credit, of  being  suspected  of  having  one  hour 
unmortgaged,  not  only  to  successive,  but  con- 
tending  engagements;  this  it  is,  and  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  engagement  itself^  which  is  the 
object — ^There  is  an  agitation  in  the  arrange, 
ments  which  imposes  itself  on  the  vacant  heart 
for  happiness.  There  is  a  tumult  kept  up  in 
the  spirits  which  is  a  busy  though  treacherous 
substitute  for  comfort — ^The  multiplicity  of 
solicitations  sooths  vanity.  The  very  regret 
that  they  cannot  be  all  accepted  has  its  charms : 
for  dignity  is  flattered  because  refusal  implies 
importance,  and  pre-euffagement  intimates  cele- 
brity. Then  there  is  Sie  joy  of  being  invited 
when  others  are  neglected ;  the  triumph  of  show- 
ing our  less  modish  fHend  that  we  are  going 
where  she  cannot  come ;  and  the  feigned  regret 
at  being  Miffed  to  go,  assumed  before  her  who  is 
half  wild  at  heing  obli^fed  to  stay  away. — ^There 
is  the  secret  art  of  exciting  envy  in  the  very  act 
of  bespeaking  compassion ;  and  of  challenging 
respect  by  i^epresenting  their  engagements  as 
duties,  oppressive  indeed  but  indispensable^ — 
These  are  some  of  the  supplemental  sfaifls  for 
happiness  with  which  Vanity  contrives  to  feed 
)ier  hungry  followers,  too  eager  to  be  nice.* 

*  The  precaation  which  is  Uken  against  the  postibi 
Hty  of  being  unsngaged  by  the  long  interval  between 
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In  the  laccenion  of  open  houses,  in  which 
pleasure  is  to  be  started  and  parsuq,d  oa  any 
given  night,  the  actual  place  is  never  taken  into 
the  account  of  enjoyment :  the  scene  of  which 

C always  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place  where 
r  votaries  happen  not  to  be.  Pleasure  has  no 
present  tense :  but  in  the  house  which  her  pur- 
suers have  just  quitted,  and  in  the  house  to 
which  they  are  just  hastening',  a  stranger  might 
conclude  the  slippery  goddess  had  really  fixed 
her  throne,  and  that  her  worshippers  considered 
the  existing  scene,  which  they  seem  compelled 
to  suffer,  but  fh>m  which  they  are  eager  to  es- 
cape, as  really  detaining  them  from  some  posi- 
tive joy  to  wnich  they  are  flying  in  the  next 
crowd ;  till,  if  he  met  them  there,  he  would  find 
the  component  parts  of  each  precisely  the  same. 
He  would  hear  the  same  stated  phrases  inter- 
rupted, not  answered,  by  the  same  stated  replies, 
the  unfinished  sentence  '  driven  adverse  to  the 
winds,'  by  pressing  multitudes ;  the  same  warm 
regret  mutually  exchanged  by  two  friendt  (who 
had  expressly  denied  to  each  other  all  the  win* 
ter)  that  they  had  not  met  before ;  the  same  soft 
and  smiling  sorrow  at  being  torn  away  from 
each  other  now ;  the  same  avowed  anxiety  to 
renew  the  meeting,  with  perhaps  the  same  se- 
cret resolution  to  avoid  it  He  would  hear  de- 
scribed with  the  same  pathetic  earnestness  the 
difficulties  of  getting  into  this  house,  and  the 
dangers  of  getting  out  of  the  last !  the  perilous 
retreat  of  rormer  nirhts,  effected  amidst  the 
shock  of  chariots,  ana  the  clang  of  contending 
coachmen  !  a  retreat  indeed  effected  with  a  skin 
and  peril  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  ten  thousand^ 
and  detailed  with  far  juster  triumph :  for  that 
which  happened  only  once  in  a  life  to  the  Gre- 
cian hero,  occurs  to  these  British  heroines  every 
night  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance,  in- 
deed, between  them,  in  which  the  comparison 
fails ;  for  the  commander  with  a  mauvaite  honte 
at  which  a  true  female  veteran  would  blush,  b 
remarkable  for  never  naming  himself. 

With  *  mysterious  reverence*  I  forbear  to  des- 
cant on  those  serious  and  interesting  rites,  for 
the  more  august  and  solemn  celebration  of 
which.  Fashion  nightly  convenes  these  splendid 
myriads  to  her  more  sumptuous  temples.  Rites ! 
which,  when  engaged  in  with  due  devotion,  ab- 
sorb the  whole  soul,  and  call  every  passion  into 
exercise,  except  indeed  those  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  kindness,  and  gentleness.  Inspiring  rites ! 
which  stimulate  fear,  rouse  hope,  kindle  zeal, 
quicken  dulness,  sharpen  discernment,  exercise 
memory,  inflame  curiosity !  Rites !  in  short,  in 
the  due  performance  of  which  all  the  energies 
and  attentions,  all  the  powers  and  abilities,  all 
the  abstraction  and  exertion,  all  the  diligence 
and  devotednoss,  all  the  sacrifice  of  time,  Si  the 
contempt  of  ease,  all  the  neglect  of  sleep,  all  the 
oblivion  of  care,  all  the  risks  of  fortune  (half  of 
which,  if  directed  to  their  true  objects,  would 
change  the  very  face  of  the  world)  all  these  are 
concentrated  to  one  point ;  a  point  in  which  the 
wise  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 

the  invitation  and  the  period  of  tt«  accompliahnicnt,  re- 
minds us  of  what  historians  remark  of  the  citizens  of 
ancient  Crotona,  who  used  to  send  their  invitations 
a  year  btifore  the  time,  that  the  iniests  miii^fat  prepare 
both  their  dreM  and  their  appetite  for  the  visit 


rant,  the  fair  and  the  frightful,  the  8pri|^htlj  and 
the  dull,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  patrician  and 
the  plebian,  meet  in  one  common  and  onilbrai 
equality;  an  equality  as  religiously  respected 
in  these  solemnities,  in  which  all  distincticms 
are  levelled  at  a  blow  (and  cf  which  the  werj 
spirit  therefore  is  democratical)  as  it  is  combaU 
ted  in  all  other  instances. 

Behold  four  kin^,  in  maJesty  rever*d. 
With  hoary  whiskers  and  a  forked  beard 
And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  sustain  a  fljw*r. 
The  expressive  embl^n  of  their  softer  pow'r : 
Fbur  knaves  in  garbs  sueeint,  a  trusty  band. 
Caps  on  their  heads,  and  balberu  in  their  band ; 
And  party-eolour'd  troops,  a  ahioing  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

OnpubUe  amutemenU. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  long  contested 
field  of  controversy  as  to  the  individual  amuse, 
ments  which  may  be  considered  as  safe  and 
lawful  for  those  women  of  the  higher  dass  who 
make  a  strict  profession  of  Christianity.  The 
judgment  thoy  will  be  likely  to  form  for  them, 
selves  on  the  subject,  and  the  plan  they  will 
consequently  adopt,  will  depend  much  on  the 
clearness  or  obscurity  of  their  religious  views 
and  on  the  greater  or  less  progress  they  have 
made  in  their  Christian  course.  It  is  in  their 
choice  of  amusements  that  you  are  able,  in  some 
measure  to  get  acquainted  with  the  real  disposi- 
tions of  mankind.  In  their  ftustness,  in  the 
leading  employments  of  life,  their  path  is  in  a 

Sood  degree  chalked  out  for  them :  there  is  in 
lis  respect  a  sort  of  general  character ;  wherein 
the  greater  part,  more  or  less,  must  coincide. 
But  in  their  pleasurea  the  choice  is  voluntary, 
the  taste  is  self-directed,  the  propensity  is  ind». 
pendent ;  and  of  course  the  habitual  state,  the 
genuine  bent  and  bias  of  the  temper,  are  mc»t 
likely  to  be  seen  in  those  pursuits  which  every 
person  is  at  liberty  to  choose  for  himself. 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  shall  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  produce 
that  conscientious  and  habitual  improvement  of 
time  before  recommended,  it  will  discover  itself 
by  an  increasing  indifference  and  even  deadnese 
to  those  pleasures  which  are  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large.  A  woman  under  the  predomi- 
nating  influence  of  such  a  principle,  will  begin 
to  discover  that  the  same  thing  which  in  itself 
is  innocent  may  yet  be  comparatively  wrong. 
She  will  begin  to  feel  Uiat  there  are  many 
amusements  and  employments  which,  though 
they  have  nothing  censurable  in  themselves,  yet 
if  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  on  hours  which 
oo^ht  to  be  dedicated  to  still  better  purposes 
or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an  undue  length  ;  or 
above  all,  if  by  softening  aind  relaxine-  her  mind 
and  dissipating  her  spirits,  they  so  indispose  her 
for  better  pursuits  as  to  render  subsequent  duties 
a  burden,  they  become  in  that  case  clearly  wrong 
for  her,  whatever  they  may  be  for  others.  Now 
as  temntations  of  this  sort  are  the  peculiar  dan 
gers  or  better  kmd  of  characters,  the  sacrifice  of 
such  little  gratifications  as  may  kave  no  grti 

*  Raps  of  tht  Iiosk 
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lam  in  them,  come  in  among  the  daily  calls  to 
ielf.denial  in  a  Christian. 

The  fine  arts,  for  instance,  polite  literature, 
ffe^ant  Bocietj,  these  are  among  the  lawfbl,  and 
liberal,  and  becoming  recreations  of  higher  life ; 
jet  if  even  these  be  ooltivatsd  to  the  neglect  or 
exdnsion  of  scTerer  datiee ;  if  they  interfere 
with  serionB  studies,  or  disqualify  the  mind  ibr 
Rtigious  exercises,  it  is  an  intimation  that  they 
hare  been  too  much  indulged,  and  under  such 
eircamstanoes,  it  might  be  the  part  of  Christian 
circumspection  to  inquire  if  the  time  devoted  to 
taem  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above  all,  a 
lander  conscience  will  never  lose  sight  of  one 
nfe  rule  of  determining  in  all  doubtful  cases : 
if  the  point  be  so  nice  that  though  we  hope  upon 
the  whole  there  may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in 
it,  we  may  at  least  be  always  quite  sure  that 
there  cam  be  no  harm  in  letting  it  alone.  The 
adoptiob  of  this  simple  rule  would  put  a  period 
lo  much  unprofitable  casuistry. 

The  principle  of  being  responsible  for  the  use 
of  time  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  conscientious 
Christian  will  be  making  a  continual  progress 
io  the  great  art  of  tumin^r  time  to  account    In 
the  first  stages  of  her  religion  she  will  have  ah- 
atained  from  pleasures  which  began  a  little  to 
vound  the  conscience,  or  which  assumed  a  ques- 
tionable shape ;  but  she  will  probably  have  ab- 
itsined  with  remt,  and  with  a  secret  wish  that 
eooteience  eoiud  have  permitted  her  to  keep 
well  with  pleasure  and  religion  too.    But  yon 
Buy  discern  in  her  subsequent  course  that  she 
his  retched  a  more  advanced  stage,  by  her  be- 
ginning  to  neglect  even  such  pleasures  or  em- 
ployments as  have  no  moral  turpitude  in  them, 
bat  are  merely  what  are  called  innocent    This 
refinqoishment  arises,  not  so  much  from  her 
^Ung  sti]3  more  the  restraints  of  religion,  as 
from  the  improvement  in  her  religious  taste. 
Pleasares  cannot  now  attach  her  merely  from 
being  innocent,  unless  they  are  likewise  inte- 
leating,  and  to  be  interesting  they  must  be  con- 
Rnant  io  her  superinduced  views.    She  is  not 
contented  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
harmlessly,  it  must  be  spent  profitably  also. 
Naj,  if  9he  be  indeed  earnestly  *  pressing  to- 
wds  the  mark,*  it  will  not  be  even  enough  for 
her  that  her  present  pursuit  be  good  if  die  be 
coaTiDoed  that  it  might  be  stiU  better.    Her 
SDOtsmpt  of  ordinary  enjoyments  will  increase 
in  a  direct  proportion  to  tier  increased  relish  for 
those  {Measures  which  relision  enjoins  and  be- 
itows.    So  that  at  length  if  it  were  possible  to 
■mipose  that  an  angel  could  come  down  to  take 
<n  as  it  were  the  interdict,  and  to  invite  her  to 
resume  all  the  pleasures  she  had  renounced,  and 
to  resume  them  with  complete  impunity ;  she 
vodd  reject  the  invitation,  because,  firom  an 
improvement  in  her  spiritual  taste,  she  would 
deepise  those  delights  from  which  she  had  at 
firrt  abstained  through  fear.    Till  her  will  and 
affections  come  heartily  to  be  engaged  in  the 
wrvice  of  God,  the  progress  will  not  be  com- 
fortable ;  but  when  once  they  are  so  engaged, 
the  attachment  to  this  service  will  be  cordial, 
lod  her  heart  will  not  desire  to  go  back  and  toil 
again  in  the  drudgery  of  the  world.    For  her 
rpligioo  has  not  so  much  given  her  a  new  creed, 
u  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  life. 


As  her  views  are  become  new,  so  her  tempers, 
dispositions,  tastes,  actions,  pursuits,  choice  of 
company,  choice  of  amusements,  are  new  also ; 
her  employment  of  time  is  changed,  her  turn  of 
conversation  is  altered ;  '  old  things  are  passed  ^ 
away,  all  things  are  become  new.*    In  dissipated 
and  worldly  society,  she  will  seldom  fail  to  feel 
a  eort  of  uneasiness,  which  will  produce  one  of 
these  two  effects ;  sh^will  either,  as  proper  eoa 
eons  present  themselves,  struggle  hard  to  iniro 
duce  such  subjects  as  may  Im  useful  to  others, 
or,  supposinfir  that  she  finds  herself  unable  to 
efifect  this,  she  will  as  far  as  she  prudently  can, 
absent  herself  from  all  unprofitable  kind  of  so' 
ciety.    Indeed  her  manner  of  conducting  her- 
self under  these  circumstances  may  serve  to 
furnish  her  with  a  test  of  her  own  sincerity 
For  while  people  are  contending  for  a  little  more 
of  this  amusement,  and  pleading  for  a  little  ex- 
tension of  that  gratification,  and  fighting  in  or- 
der that  they  may  hedge  in  a  little  more  terri- 
tory to  their  pleasure  ground,  they  are  exhibit- 
ing a  kind  of  evidence  against  themselves,  that 
they  are  not  yet  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind.* 

It  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  obiection  to 
certain  religious  books,  and  particularly  against 
a  recent  work  of  high  worth  end  celebrity,  by  a 
distinguished  layman,*  that  they  have  set  the 
standard  of  self-denial  higher  than  reason  or 
even  than  Christianity  requires.  The  works  do 
indeed  elevate  the  sreneral  tone  of  religion  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  is  quite  convenient  to  those 
who  are  at  infinite  pains  to  construct  a  comfort- 
able  and  comprehensive  plan  which  shall  unite 
the  questionable  pleasures  of  this  world  with  the 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  I  say  it  has 
been  sometimes  objected,  «ven  by  those  readers 
who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the  particular 
work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unreasonably  strict  in 
the  preceptive  and  prohibitory  parts ;  and  espe- 
cially that  it  individually  and  specifically  for- 
bids  certain  fashionable  amusements,  with  a  se- 
verity not  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  is 
scrupulously  rigid  in  condemning  diversions 
against  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament  Each  objector,  however,  is  so  far  rea- 
sonable, as  only  to  beg  quarter  for  her  own  fa- 
vourite diversion,  and  generously  abandons  the 
defence  of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  no 
particular  pleasure. 

But  these  objectors  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  true  genius  of  Christianity.  They  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  the  character  of  the  gospel  to 
exhibit  a  scheme  of  principles,  of  which  it  is 
the  tendency  to  infuse  such  a  spirit  of  holiness 
as  must  be  utterly  incompatible,  not  only  with 
customs  decidedly  vicious,  but  with  the  very 
spirit  of  worldly  pleasure.  Ther  do  not  consider 
that  Christianity  is  neither  a  table  of  ethics,  nor 
a  system  of  opinions,  nor  k  bundle  of  rods  to 
punish^  nor  an  exhibition  of  rewards  to  allure, 
nor  a  scheme  of  restraints  to  terrify,  nor  merely 
a  code  of  laws  to  restrict ;  but  it  is  a  new  prin- 
ciple  infused  into  the  heart  by  the  word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  out  of  which  principle  will  in- 
evitably grow  right  opinions,  tenowed  affections, 
correct  morals,  pure  desires,  heavenly  tempers 
and  holy  habits,  with  an  invariable  desire  of 
♦  Prft:Ucal  View,  &&  bv  Bfr  Wilberforce. 
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pleasing  God,  and  a  oonstant  fear  of  offending 
bim.  A  real  Christian  whose  heart  is  thorough. 
Ijr  imbued  with  this  principle,  can  no  more  se- 
turn  to  the  amusements  of  the  world,  than  a 
philosopher  can  be  refreshed  with  the  di?er8ionB 

W  of  the  vulgar,  or  a  man  be  amused  with  the  re. 
creations  of  a  child.  The  New  Testament  is 
not  a  mere  statute  book :  it  is  not  a  table  where 
BTery  offence  is  detailed,  «Dd  its  oorresponding 
penidty  annexed :  it  is  not  so  much  a  comfUa- 
lion,  as  a  wpirii  of  laws:  it  does  not  so  much 
prohibit  erary  individual  wrong  practice,  as 
suggest  a  temper  and  implant  a  general  princi- 
ple with  which  every  wrong  practice  is  incom- 
patible. It  did  not,  for  instance,  so  much  attack 
the  then  reifnine  and  corrupt  fkshions,  which 
were  probably  like  the  fashions  of  other  coun- 
tries, temporary  and  local,  as  it  struck  ai  the 
worldlincss,  which  is  the  root  and  stock  from 
which  all  corrupt  fashions  proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  addressed  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  Israelitisfa  women,  in- 
yaighed  not  only  against  Tanity,  luxury,  and 
immodesty,  in  general ;  but  with  great  propriety 
censured  even  those  precise  instances  of  each, 
to  which  the  women  of  rank,  in  the  particular 
country  he  was  addressing,  were  especially  ad- 
dieted  ;  nay,  he  enters  into  the  minute  detail* 
of  their  very  personal  decorations,  and  brings 
specific  charges  against  several  instances  of 
their  levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean- 
ing,  however,  chiefly  to  censure  the  turn  ofcha- 
racter  which  these  indicated.  But  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  addressed  to  all  ages, 
stations,  and  countries,  seldom  contains  any  such 
detailed  animadversions ;  for  though  many  of 
the  censurable  modes  which  the  prophet  so  se- 
verely  reprobated,  continued  probably  to  be  still 
prevalent  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
viour, yet  how  little  would  it  have  suited  the 
universality  of  his  misirion,  to  have  confined  his 
preaching  to  such  local,  limited  and  fluctuating 
customs !  not  but  there  are  many  texts  which 

.  actually  do  detbie  the  Christian  conduct  as  well 
as  temper,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  serve 
as  a  condemnation  of  many  practices  which  are 
pleaded  for,  and  often  to  point  pretty  directly  at 
them. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  modish  Christians 
who  vindicate  excessive  vanity  in  dress,  expense, 
and  decoration,  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
mere  matters  of  indifierence,  and  no  where  pro. 
hibited  in  the  gospel,  to  consider  that  such  prac- 
tices strongly  mark  the  temper  and  spirit  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  in  that  view  are 
so  little  creditable  to  the  Christian  profession, 
as  to  furnish  a  just  subject  of  suspicion  against 
the  piety  of  those  who  indulge  in  them. 

Had  reter,  on  that  memorable  day  when  he 
added  three  thousand  converts  to  the  church  by 
a  single  sermon,  narrowed  his  subject  to  a  re- 
monstrance against  this  diversion,  or  that  pub- 
lie  place,  or  the  other  vain  amusement,  it  might 
indeed  have  suited  the  case  of  some  of  the  fe- 
male  Jewish  converts  who  were  present,  but 
such  restrictions  as  might  have  been  appropri- 
ate  to  them^  would  probably  not  have  applied  to 
the  cases  of  the  Parthians  and  the  Modes,  of 
which  his  audience  was  partly  composed*  or  such 
•  Isaiah,  chap.  ili. 


as  might  have  belonged  to  them,  would  have 
been  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Cretes  and  Ara. 
bians ;  or  again,  those  which  suited  these  would 
not  have  applied  to  the  Elamites  and  Mesapota. 
mians.    By  such  partial  and  circumscribed  ad- 
dresses, his  muItifkriouB  audience,  composed  of 
all  nations  and  countries,  would  not  have  been, 
as  we  are  told  they  were,  *  pricked  to  the  heart.' 
But  when  he  preached  on  the  broad  ground  of 
general  ^  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  iu 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,*  it  was  no  wonder 
that  they  all  cried  out,  *  What  shall  we  do  V 
These  collected  foreigners,  at  their  return  home, 
must  have  found  very  diflbrent  usages  to  be  cor. 
rected  in  thoir  different  countries ;  of  course  a 
detailed  restriction  of  the  popular  abuses  at  Jo- 
nisalem,  would  have  been  of  little  use  to  stran- 
gers returning  to  their  respective  nations.  The 
ardent  apostle,  therefore,  acted  more  consistent 
ly  in  communicating  to  them  the  large  ana 
comprehensive  spirit  of  the  gospel  which  should 
at  once  involve  all  their  scattered  and  separate 
duties,  as  well  as  reprove  all  their  scattered  and 
separate  corruptions,  for  the  whole  always  in. 
eludes  a  part,  and  the  greater  involves  the  less. 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  instead  of  limiting  their 
condemnation  to  the  peculiar  vanities  reprehend- 
ed by  Isaiah,  embraced  the  very  soul  and  prin- 
ciple of  them  all,  in  such  exhortations  as  the 
following :  *  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  world  :* 
— *  If  a  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
father  is  not  in  him  :*— *  The  fashion  of  this 
world  passeth  away.*    Our  Lord  and  bis  apos> 
ties,  whose  future    unselected    audience  was 
to  be  made  up  out  of  the  various  inhabitant*  of 
the  whole  world,  attacked  the  evil  hearU  out  of 
which  all  those  incidental,  local,  peculiar,  and 
popular  corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, the  luxury  and  intemperance  of  the  Ro- 
mans  had  arisen  to  a  pitch  before  unknown  in 
the  world ;  but  as  the  same  gospel,  which  its 
Divine  Author  and  his  disciples  were  then 
preaching  to  the  h\mm  and  necessitous,  was 
aftet  wards  to  be  preached  to  high  and  low,  not 
excepting  the  Roman  emperors  themselves ;  the 
large  precept,  *  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  yon  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  Ciod,* 
was  likely  to  be  of  more  general  use,  than  any 
separate  exhortation  to  temperance,  to  thank 
fulness,  to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  expense, 
which  last  indeed  must  always  be  left  in  some 
degree  to  the  judgment* and  circnmstances  of 
the  indiridual. 

When  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  visited  tho 
*  Saints  of  Cesar's  household,'  be  conld  hardly 
fkil  to  have  heard,  nor  could  he  have  heard 
without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the  fashionablo 
amusements  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He  must 
have  reflected  with  peculiar  indignation  nn 
many  things  which  were  practised  in  the  Cir- 
censian  games ;  yet,  instead  of  pruning  this  cor. 
rupt  tree,  and  singling  out  even  the  inhuman 
gladiatorial  sports  for  the  object  of  his  oondenv 
nation,  he  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  all  corrap- 
tion,  by  preaching  to  them  that  Gospel  of  Chrisi 
of  which  *  he  was  not  ashamed,'  and  showing  tn 
them  that  believed,  that  '  it  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  Of  this  go^fwl 
the  great  object  was,  to  attack  not  one  popular 
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Cftl,  bot  the  wholfi  body  of  un.  Now  the  doc- 
trine  of  Christ  cracified,  ww  the  moet  appropri- 
■le  meaoe  for  destroyinff  this;  for  by  what 
other  ineaas  could  the  ienrid  imagiaation  of  the 
•postle  have  so  powerfully  enforced  the  heiaoos- 
■ess  of  sin,  ae  by  insisting  on  the  costliness  of 
Ihe  sacrifice  which  was  o£red  for  its  expiation? 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  about  the  very 
time  of  his  preaching  to  the  Romans,  the  public 
ttsle  had  sunk  to  such  an  excess  of  depraTity, 
that  the  very  women  engaged  in  those  shocking 
aocounters  with  the  gladiators. 

But  in  the  first  plaoe,  it  was  better  that  the 
right  practice  of  his  hearers  should  grow  out  of 
tiw  right  principle;  end  next,  his  specifically 
reprobating  these  diversions  might  have  had  this 
iU-eSect,  that  succeeding  ages,  seeing  that  they 
in  their  amusements  came  somewhat  short  of 
tboae  dreadful  excesses  of  the  polished  Romans, 
would  only  have  plumed  themselves  on  their 
ovn  comparative  superiority ;  and  on  this  prin- 
ople,  even  the  bull  fights  of  Madrid  might  in 
time  have  had  their  panegyrists.  The  truth  is, 
tho  apostle  knew  that  such  abominable  corrup- 
tioos  could  never  subsist  together  with  Chris- 
tianity,  and  in  ^t  the  honour  of  abolishing 
thesB  barbarous  diversions,  was  reserved  Sx 
CoiMtantine,  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

Besides,  the  apostles,  by  inveighing  against 
tome  particular  diversions  might  have  seemed 
to  tanction  all  which  they  did  not  actually  cen- 
lore :  and  as,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  revo- 
lution of  governments,  customs  change  and  man- 
ners flactaate,  had  a  minute  reprehension  of  the 
&Bhions  of  the  then  existing  age  been  published 
m  the  New  Testament,  that  portion  of  scrip- 
tare  must  in  time  have  become  obsolete,  even  m 
thit  very  same  country,  when  the  &shions 
themselves  should  have  chansed.  Paul  and  his 
hrolher  apostles  knew  that  their  epistles  would 
be  the  oracles  of  the  Christian  world,  when  these 
temporary  diversions  would  be  forgotten.  In 
ooDsequence  of  this  knowledge,  by  the  universal 
precept  to  avoid  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;*  they  have  pre- 
pered  a  lasting  antidote  a^inst  the  principle  of 
tH  corrupt  pleasures,  which  will  ever  remain 
eqoally  applicable  to  the  loose  fashions  of  all 
tfes,  and  of  every  country,  to  the  end  of  the 
irerid. 

Therefore,  to  vindicate  diversions  which  are 
in  themselves  unchristian,  on  the  pretended 
^ond  that  they  are  not  specifically  condemned 
in  the  gospel,  would  be  little  less  absurd  than  if 
the  heroes  of  Newmarket  should  bring  it  as  a 
proof  that  their  periodical  meetings  are  not  con- 
demned in  scripture,  because  SJt.  Paul,  when 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  did  not  speak  against 
these  diversions ;  and  that  in  availinz  himself 
of  the  J  athraian  games,  as  a  happy  illostration 
of  the  Christian  race,  he  did  not  drop  any  cen- 
•nre  on  the  practioe  itself:  a  practice  which 
was  indeed  as  much  more  pure  than  the  races 
of  Christian  Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 
contented  wiA  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of  leaves, 
IS  superior  to  that  criminal  spirit  of  gambling 
which  ini<|ttitously  enriches  the  victor  by  beg- 
garing the  competitor. 

fjocal  abuses,  ais  we  hate  said,  were  not  the 
object  of  a  book  whose  instructions  were  to  be 


of  universal  and  lasting  application.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  little  is  said  in  tne  gospel  of  the  then 
prevailing  corruption  of  polygamy;  nothing 
against  the  savage  custom  of  exposing  children, 
or  even  against  slavery ;  nothing  expressly 
against  suicide  or  duelling ;  the  last  Gothic  cue  # 
tom,  indeed,  did  not  exist  among  the  crimes  of 
Pagwnism.  But  ii  there  not  implied  a  prohibi- 
tion against  polygamy,  in  the  general  denunci- 
ation against  adiutery?  Is  not  exposing  of  chil. 
dren  condemned  in  tnat  charge  against  the  Ro 
mans,  that  *•  they  were  without  natural  affecticmT* 
Is  there  not  a  strong  censure  against  slavery 
conveyed  in  the  command,  to  '  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you  7*  and 
against  suicide  and  duelling,  in  the  general  pro- 
hibition against  murder,  which  is  strongly  en- 
forced and  afPectingly  amplified  by  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  murder  is  traced  back  to  its 
first  seed  of  anger  in  the  sermon^on  the  mount? 
Thus  it  is  clear,  that  when  Christ  sent  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that  that  gospel 
should  proclaim  those  prime  truths,  general 
laws,  and  fundamental  doctrines,  which  must 
necessarily  involve  the  prohibition  of  all  indi- 
vidual, local,^  and  inferior  errors ;  errors  which 
could  not  have  been  spjecifically  guarded  against, 
without  having  a  distinct  gospel  for  every  coun- 
try, or  without  swelling  the  divine  volume  into 
such  inconvenient  length  as  would  have  defeat- 
ed one  great  end  of  its  promulgation.*  And 
while  its  leading  principles  are  of  universal  ap- 

{>lication,  it  must  always,  in  some  measure,  be 
efl  to  the  discretion  of  the  preacher,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  the  hearer,  to  examine  whether 
the  life  and  habits  of  those  who  profess  it,  are 
conformable  to  its  main  spirit  and  design. 

The  same  Divine  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  promised  to  purify  the  hearts 
and  renew  the  natures  of  repenting  and  believ. 
ing  Christians ;  and  the  compositions  it  inspired, 
are  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  workman 
ship  it  efiects.  It  prohibited  the  vicious  prac- 
tices of  the  apostolical  days,  by  prohibiting  the 
passions  and  principles  wnich  render  them  gra- 
tifying ;  and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearts  of  real  Christians,  it  corrects  the  taste 
which  was  accustomed  to  find  its  proper  grati- 
fication in  the  resorts  of  vanity ;  and  thus  effec- 
tuallv  provides  for  the  reformation  of  the  habita 
and  infuses  a  relish  for  rational  and  domoBtio 
enjoyments,  and  for  whatever  can  administer 
pleasure  to  that  spirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  joy,  which  animates  and  roles  the  re 
newed  heart  of  the  true  Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  which, 
though  to  a  superficial  reader  it  may  seem  but 
very  remotely  connected  with  the  present  sub. 
ject«  yet  to  readers  of  another  cast,  seems  to  set- 
tie  the  matter  beyond  controversy.  In  the  pa. 
rable  of  the  great  supper,  this  important  truth  is 
held  out  to  us,  that  even  things  gotid  in  themaelve$^ 
may  b6  the  means  of  our  eternu  ruin;  by  drawing 
our  hearts  from  God,  and  causing  us  to  make 
light  of  the  ojBEers  of  the  gospel.  One  invited  guest 
had  bought  an  estate,  another  had  made  a  pur 
chase,equaliy  blameless,  of  oxen;  a  third  had  mar 
ried  a  wife,  an  act  not  illaudable  in  itsplf.  They 

•  *  To  the  poor  tlie  go«pel  is  preached.'— Luke  ?ii  Si. 
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had  all  di^rent  reasons,  none  of  which  appeared 
to  have  any  moral  turpitude;  but  they  all  agree  in 
this,  to  decline  the  invilation  to  the  tupper.  The 
worldly  possessions  of  one,  the  worldly  business 
z  tsT  another,  and  what  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  the  love  to  his  dearest  relatiYC,  of  a 
third,  (a  love  by  the  way,  not  only  allowed,  but 
commanded  in  Scripture)  were  brought  forward 
as  excuses  for  not  attending  to  the  important 
business  of  religion..  The  oonsequenoe,  how- 
ever, was  the  same  to  all.  *  None  of  those  which 
were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper.'  If  then 
things  innocent^  things  neee99ary,  things  landa- 
hie,  things  eommandedf  become  sinful,  when  by 
unseasonable  or  excessive  indulgendiD,  they  de- 
tain  the  heart  and  afiections  from  God,  how  vain 
will  all  those  arguments  necessarily  be  render- 
ed,  which  are  urged  by  the  advocates  for  certain 
amusements,  on  the  ground  of  their  harmlett- 
ne§g  ;  if  those  Amusements  serve  (not  to  men- 
tion any  positive  evil  which  may  belong  to  thetn) 
in  like  manner  to  draw  away  the  thoughts  and 
affections  from  all  spiritual  objects ! 

To  conclude ;  when  this  topic  happens  to  be- 
come the  subject  of  conversation,  instead  of  ad- 
dressing severe  and  pointed  attacks  to  young 
ladies  on  the  sin  of  attending  places  of  diversion, 
would  it  not  be  bettor  first  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite in  them  that  principle  of  Christianity,  with 
which  such  diversions  seem  not  quite  compati- 
ble ;  as  the  physician,  who  visits  a  patient  in  an 
eruptive  fever,  pays  little  attention  to  those  spots 
which  to  the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the  disease, 
except  indeed  so  far  as  they  serve  as  indications 
to  let  him  into  its  nature,  but  goes  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  malady  7  He  attacks  the  fover,  he 
lowers  the  pulse,  he  changes  the  system,  he  cor- 
rects the  general  habit ;  well  knowing  that  if 
he  can  but  restore  the  vital  principle  of  health, 
the  six>ts,  which  were  nothing  but  symptoms, 
will  die  away  of  themselves. 

In  instructing  others,  we  should  imitate  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  always  aim  our 
blow  at  each  particular  corruption ;  but  making 
it  our  business  to  convince  our  pupil  that  what 
brings  forth  the  evil  fruit  she  exnibits,  cannot 
be  a  branch  of  the  true  vine ;  we  shoiUd  thus 
avail  ourselves  of  individual  corruptions,  forim- 
pressing  her  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
purifying  the  common  source  from  whence  they 
flow — a  corrupt  nature.  Thus  making  it  our 
grand  business  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  pursue 
the  true,  the  compendious,  the  only  method  of 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  take  leave  of  those  amiable 
and  not  ill-disposed  young  persons,  who  com- 
plain  of  the  rigour  of  human  prohibitions,* and 
declare,  *  they  meet  with  no  such  strictness  in 
the  Gospel,*  by  asking  them  with  the  most 
affectionate  earnestness,  if  they  can  conscien- 
tiously reconcile  their  nightly  attendance,  at 
every  public  place  which  they  fVequen^  with 
such  precepts  as  the  following :  *  Redeemmg  the 
time;'— *  Watch  and  pray  :'—•  Watch,  for  ye 
know  not  at  what  time  your  Lord  cometh :' — 
*  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil:* — *Set 
your  affections  on  things  above  :* — ^  Be  ye 
spiritually  minded:* — 'Crucify  the  flesh  with 
iU  aflections  and  lusts  !*  And  I  would  venture 
to  oiler  one  criterion,  by  which  the  persons  in 


question  may  be  enabled  to  decide  on  the  poii 
tive  innocence  and  safety  of  such  diversions ;  ] 
mean,  provided  they  are  sincere  in  their  scru- 
tiny and  honest  in  their  avowal.  If,  on  their 
return  at  night  from  those  places,  they  find  they 
can  retire,  and  'commune  with  their  own 
hearts  ;*  if  they  find  the  love  of  God  operating 
with  undimii^ished  force  on  their  minds ;  if  they 
can  '  bring  every  thought  into  subjection,*  and 
concentrate  every  wandering  imagination ;  if 
they  can  soberly  examine  into  their  own  state 
of  mind — : — I  do  not  say  if  they  can  do  all 
this  perfoctly  and  without  distraction :  (for  who 
almost  can  do  this  at  any  time  ?)  but  if  they  can 
do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  seriousness,  pray 
with  the  same  degree  of  fervour^  and  renoonoe 
the  world  in  as  great  a  meanire  as  at  other 
times ;  and  if  they  can  lie  down  with  a  peaceful 
consciousness  of  having  avoided  in  the  evening, 
'  that  temptation'  which  they  had  prayed  not  to 
be '  led  into*'  in  the  morning,  they  may  then 
more  reasonably  hope  that  all  is  well,  and  that 
they  are  not  speaking  false  peace  to  their  hearts. 
— Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  thi*  blessing  of  our 
Maker  on  whatever  we  are  going  to  do  or  to 
enjoy,  is  it  not  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
thing  ought  not  to  be  done  or  enjoyed  T  On  aU 
the  rational  enjoyments  of  society,  on  all  health- 
ful  and  temperate  exercise,  on  the  delights  of 
friendship,  arts,  and  polished  letters,  on  the 
exquisite  pleasures  resulting  from  the  enjoy, 
m'ent  of  rural  scenery;  and  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture;  on  the  inniscent  participation  of  these  we 
may  ask  the  divine  favour — for  the  sober  enjoy* 
ment  of  these  we  may  thank  the  divine  benefi. 
cence :  but  do  we  feel  equally  disposed  to  invok* 
blessings-  or  return  praises  for  gratifications 
found  (to  say  no  worse)  in  levity,  in  vanity,  and 
waste  of  time? — If  these  tests  were  folrly  used ; 
if  these  experiments  were  honestly  tried ;  if 
these  examinations  were  conscientiously  made, 
may  we  not,  without  ofience,  presume  to  ask 
— ffould  our  numerous  places  of  public  resort, 
could  our  ever-multiplying  scenes  of  more  select 
but  not  less  dangerous  diversion,  nightly  over- 
flow  with  an  excess  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  pleasure  7* 

*  if  I  might  pfemime  to  reeommend  a  book  which  of 
all  otbera  exposes  the  inngnificance,  vaniiy.  Iitt}f>nes8 
and  emptiness  of  the  world.  I  should  not  hctitatc  to 
name  Mr.  Law*i  Serious  call  to  a  devout  and  holy  life.' 
Few  writers  except  Pascal,  have  directed  so  much  acute- 
ness  of  reasoning  and  so  much  pointed  wit  to  this  obj^c 
He  not  only  makes  the  reader  afVaid  of  a  worldly  life 
n  account  of  its  sinftilness,  but  ashamed  of  it  on  ac« 
ount  of  its  felly.  Few  men  perhaps  have  bvd  a  deepsf 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  or  have  more  skilfully 
proted  its  corruptions :  vet  on  points  of  doctrine  his 
views  do  not  soem  to  be  just ;  and  bis  disquisitions  are 
often  unsound  and  fenciral,  so  fbat  a^viura/  perusal  c€ 
bis  works  would  neither  bo  profitable  nor  intelligible  To 
a  feshionaUe  woman  immersed  in  the  vanities  of  life, 
or  to  a  busy  man  overwhelmed  with  its  careo.  I  know 
no  book  so  applicable,  or  likely  to  exhibit  vrixh  equal 
foree  ths  vanity  of  the  shadows  they  are  prsuing.  Bat 
even  in  this  work,  Law  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  evanjEeli- 
cal  light ;  and  in  many  of  his  others  he  is  hichly  vi«ion< 
ary  and  whimsical :  and  I  have  known  some  exeeilent 
persons  who  were  first  tod  by  this  adiMrablc  genius  to 
see  the  wants  of  their  own  hearts,  and  ihe  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  the  world  to  fill  up  the  craving  void,  who, 
though  ihey  became  eminent  for  piety  and  srlf-denial. 
have  had  iheir  usefulness  abridged;  and  whom  minds 
have  contracted  something  of  a  monastic  ae  verity  by  aa 
unqualified  perusal  of  Mr.  Law.  True  Chrinianity  does 
not  call  on  us  to  starve  our  bodies,  bat  our  comiptions 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

A  wniHy  wpirit  ineampatihU  with  tA«  spirit  of 

ChristianUy. 

Is  it  not  whimiical  to  hear  sach  oomplaints 
■fvinst  the  strietneM  of  reli^on  u  we  are  fre- 
qnentlj  hearing,  from  the  beinn  who  are  voltin- 
tarily  pnreiUDg,  ae  haa  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters,  a  coorte  of  life  which  fashion 
makes  infinitely  more  severe.  How  really 
bordensome  womd  Christianity  be  if  she  enjoin- 
ed sQch  eednlons  application,  such  unremitting 
Jaboors,  such  a  succession  of  fatigues !  If  re- 
ligion commanded  such  hardships  and  selfl 
denial,  such  days  of  hurry,  such  evenings  of 
exertion,  such  nights  of  broken  rest,  such  per- 
petual sacrifices  of  quiet,  such  exile  from  family 
delights,  as  fiuhion  imposes,  then  indeed  the 
service  of  Christianity  woald  no  longer  merit  its 
present  appellation  of  being  a  *  reatonaNe  ser- 
vice :*  then  the  name  of  perfect  slavery  might 
be  justly  applied  to  that  which  we  are  told 
in  the  beantiibl  language  of  our  church,  is 
*  a  service  of  perfect  fireedom  ;*  a  service  the 
great  object  of  which  is  *  to  deliver  us  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.' 

A  worldly  temper,  by  firhich  I  mean  a  dispo- 
■itiott  to  prefer  worldly  pleasures,  worldly  satis- 
&ctions,  and  worldly  advantages,  to  the  unmor- 
Ul  interests  of  the  soul;  and  to  let  worldly  con- 
•iderations  actuate  us  instead  of  the  dictates  of 
religion  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life;  a 
worldly  temper,  I  say,  is  not,  like  almost  any 
oCher  &nlt,  the  efi[ect  of  passion  or  the  conse- 
quence of  surprise,  when  the  heart  is  ofi*  its 
fuard.    It  is  not  excited  incidentally  by  the 
operation  of  external  circumstances  on  the  in- 
firmity of  nature :  but  it  is  the  vital  spirit,  the 
essential  soul,  the  living  principle  of  evil.    It  is 
not  so  much  an  act,  as  a  state  of  bein^ ;  not  so 
maeb  an  occasional  complaint,  as  a  tamted  con- 
stitution of  mind.    It  does  not  always  show 
itself  in  extraordinary  excesses,  it  harao  perfect 
ioiermission.    Even  when  it  is  not  immediately 
tempted  lo  break  out  into  overt  and  specific 
acts,  it  is  at  work  within,  stirring  up  the  heart 
to  disafiiM^on  against  holiness,  and  infusing  a 
kind  of  moral  disability  to  whatever  is  intrinsi- 
eafly    right    It  infects  and  depraves  all  the 
powers  and  feoulties  of  the  soul ;  for  it  operates 
on  tbe  understanding,  by  blinding  it  to  what- 
ever is  spiritually  gm ;  on  the  will,  by  making 
it  averse  firom  God ;  on  the  affections,  by  die- 
ordering  and  sensualixing  them;  so  that  one 
may  almoet  say  to  those  who  are  under  the  su- 
preme dominion  of  this  spirit,  what  was  said  to 
the  iKwts  of  Joshua,  *  Ye  eoniMC  serve  the  Lord.* 
The  worldlinees  of  mind  is  not  at  all  common- 
ly onderstood,  and  for  the  following  reason : — 
People  suppose  that  in  this  world,  our  chief 
bosineas  is  with  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
to  conduct  the  business  of  this  world  well,  that  is 
eonfi>rmably  to  moral  principles,  is  the  chief 
substance  of  moral  and  true  goodness.  Religion, 

Aa  the  mortified  apostle  of  the  holy  and  ■eirdenyiii| 
Baptist,  preacfainf  repentance  hecaoae  tbe  kinfdom  of 
Heaves  is  at  hand,  Mr.  Law  has  no  superior.  As  a 
sreacher  of  lalTation  dn  spiritaal  grounds  I  would  fol- 
Ww  other  guides. 


if  introduced  at  all  into  tbe  system,  only  makes 
it  occasional,  and  if  I  ma^  so  s^ak  its  holyday 
appearance.  To  faring  reh^ion  into  every  thing, 
is  thought  incompatible  with  the  doe  attention 
to  the  Uiin^  of  this  life.  And  so  it  would  be,  ^ 
if  by  religion  were  meant  taUsing  about  reli-  * 
gion.  Tbe  phrase,  therefore,  is :  '  We  cannot 
always  be  praving ;  we  must  mind  our  business 
and  our  social  duties  as  well  as  our  devotion.* 
Worldly  business  being  thus  subjected  to  world 
ly,  though  in  some  degree  moral,  maxime,  the 
mind  during  the  conduct  of  business  grows 
worldly;  and  a  continually  increasing  worldly 
spirit  dims  the*  sight  and  relaxes  the  moral  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  afiairs  of  the  world  are  con- 
ducted, as  weH  as  indisposes  the  mind  for  all  the 
exercises  of  devotion. 

But  this  temper  as  far  as  relates  to  (ttstness, 
so  much  assumes  the  semblance  of  goodness, 
that  those  who  have  not  the  right  views  are  apt 
to  mistake  the  carrying  on  the  a£fairs  of  life  on 
a  tolerable  moral  principle,  for  religion.  They 
do  not  see  that  the  evil  lies  not  in  their  so  carry 
ing  on  business,  but  in  their  not  carrying  on 
the  things  of  this  life  in  subserviency  to  the 
things  of  eternity ;  in  their  not  carrying  them 
on  with  the  unintermitting  idea  of  responsibi- 
llty.  The  evil  does  not  lie  in  their  not  being 
always  on  their  knees,  but  in  their  not  bringing 
their  religion  from  the  closet  into  the  world  \  in 
their  not  bringing  the  spirit  of  Sunday's  devo- 
tions  into  the  transactions  of  the  week :  in  not 
transforming  their  reli^on  from  a  dry,  and 
speculative,  and  imperative  system,  into  a  lively, 
and  influential,  and  unceasing  principle  of  ac- 
tion. 

Though  there  are,  blessed  be  God !  in  the 
most  exalted  stations,  women  who  adorn  their 
Christian  profbasion  by  a  consistent  conduct; 
yet  are  t&ere  not  others  who  are  labouring  hard 
to  unite  the  irreconcileable  interests  of  earth  and 
heaven  7  who,  while  they  will  not  relinquish  one 
jot  of  what  thit  world  has  to  bestow,  yet  by  no 
means  renounce  their  hopes  of  a  better  7  who  do 
not  think  it  unreasonable  that  their  indulging  in 
the  fullest  possession  of  (vcsent  pleasure  should 
interfere  with  the  meet  certun  reversion  of  fu- 
ture glory  7  who,  af^r  living  in  the  most  un- 
boimded  gratification  of  ease,  vanity,  and  luxury, 
fancy  that  heaven  must  be  attached  of  course  to 
a  life  of  which  Christianity  is  the  outward  pro- 
fesaion  and  which  haa  not  been  stained  by  any 
flagrant  or  dishonourable  act  of  ^uilt 

Are  there  not  manv  who,. while  they  enter- 
tain a  respect  fer  Rehgion  (fbr  I  address  not  the 
unbelieving  or  the  licentious)  while  they  believe 
its*  truths,  observe  its  ferms,  and  would  bo 
shocked  not  to  be  thoufrht  religious  are  vet  im- 
mersed  in  this  life  of  disquali^ingworldliness? 
who,  though  they  make  a  conscience  of  going 
to  the  public  worship  once  on  a  Sunday ;  and 
are  scrupulously  observant  of  the  other  rites 
of  tlie  church,  vet  hesitate  not  to  give  up  all 
the  rest  of  their  time  to  the  very  same  pur-  ' 
suits  and  pleasures  which  occupy  the  hearts 
and  engross  the  lives  of  those  looser  charac 
tera  whoee  enjovment  is  not  obstructed  by 
any  dread  of  a  niture  account  7  and  who  are 
acting  on  the  wise  principle  of  the  'children  of 
the  world,*  in  making  the  most  of  the  present 
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•t&te  of  being  from  the  conTiction  that  there  is 
no  other  to  be  expected. 

It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  faith  in  anseen 
thin^  is  at  times  lamentably  weak  and  defec- 
tive even  in  the  trnly  pious ;  and  that  it  is  so,  is 
the  subject  of  their  gnef  and  humiliation.  O ! 
how  does  the  real  Christian  take  shame  in  the 
coldness  of  his  belief)  in  the  lowness  of  his  at- 
tainments !  How  deeply  does  he  lament  that 
*  when  he  would  do  good,  evil  is  present  with 
him  !^— *  that  the  life  he  now  lives  in  the  flesh, 
is*  not,  in  the  degree  it  ought  to  be,  *  by  faith  in 
the  Son  of  God  !*  Yet  one  thing  is  clear ;  how- 
ever weak  his  belief  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  hb  actions  are  principally  governed 
5y  it ;  he  evinces  his  sincerity  to  others  by  a  life 
in  some  good  degree  analogous  to  the  doctrines 
he  professes ;  while  to  himself  he  has  at  least 
this  conviction,  that  faint  as  his  confidence  may 
be  at  times,  low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and  feeble 
as  bis  faith  may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst  of  times 
he  would  not  exchange  that  faint  measure  of 
trust  and  hope  Cot  all  the  actual  pleasures  and 
possessions  of  1ms  most  splendid  acquaintance ; 
and  what  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  never 
seeks  the  cure  of  his  dejection,  where  they  seek 
theirs,  in  this  world,  but  in  God. 

But  as  to  the  faith  of  worldly  persons,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be  in  speculation^  however 
orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout  their  pro- 
fession, we  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  is  a  little 
defective  in  sincerity :  for  if  there  were  in  their 
minds  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, and  of  the  eternal  bliss  it  promises,  would 
it  not  be  obvious  to  them  that  there  must  be 
more  diligence  for  its  attainment  7  We  disco- 
ver great  ardour  in  carrying  on  worldly  pro- 
jects, because  we  believe  the  good  which  we  are 
pursuing  is  real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  pursuit ;  we  believe  that  good  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  diligence,  and  we  prudently  proportion 
our  earnestness  to  this  conviction ;  when  there- 
fore  we  see  persons  professing  a  lively  faith  in 
a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  it,  can  we  forbear  suspecting  that 
their  belief,  not  only  of  their  own  title  to  eternal 
happiness  but  of  eternal  happiness  itself,  is  no*t 
well  grounded ;  and  that,  if  they  were  to  *  exa- 
mine themselves  truly,*  and  to  produce  the 
principle  of  such  a  relaxed  morality,  the  faith 
would  be  found  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
practice  ? 

The  objections  which  disincline  the  world  to 
make  present  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  eternal  happiness,' are  such  as  ap- 
ply to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  That 
is,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  religious  course  as 
tending  to  rob  them  of  that  actual  pleasure 
which  is  within  their  reach,  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  enjoyment  They  object  to  giving  up 
the  seen  good  for  the  unseen.  But  do  not  almost 
all  the  transactions  of  life  cotae  under  the  same 
description  7 — Do  we  not  give  up  present  ease 
and  renounce  much  indulgence  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  future  7  Do  we  not  part  with  our  cur- 
rent money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
Dosseas  7  Nay,  do  not  the  most  worldly  often 
fubmit  to  an  immediate  inccmvenience,  by  re- 
ucing  their  present  income,  in  order  to  insure 


to  themselves  a  larger  capital  for  their  futare 
subsistence  7 

Now,  *  Faith,  #bich  is  the  substance  of  thingv 
hoped  for,*  is  meant  to  furnish  the  soul  with 
present  support,  while  it  satbfies  it  as  to  the 
security  on  which  il  has  lent  itself;  just  as  a 
man*s  bonds  and  mortgages  assure  him  that  he 
is  really  rich,  though  be  has  not  all  the  money 
in  hand  ready  to  spend  at  the  moment  Tboee 
who  truly  believe  the  Bible,  must  in  the  same 
manner  be  content  to  Hve  on  its  promises,  by 
which  God  has  as  it  were  pledged  himself  for 
their  future  blessedness. 

Even  that  very  spirit  of  enjoyment  which 
leads  the  perions  in  question  so  studiously  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  qualifications  neceasa^ 
ry  for  the  pleasures  of  the  present  scene,  that 
understanding  and  good  sense,  which  leads  them 
to  acquire  such  talents  as  may  enable  them  to 
relish  the  resorts  of  gayety  here ;  that  very  spi. 
rit  should  induce  those  who  are  really  looking 
for  a  future  stats  of  happiness,  to  wish  to  aequiie 
something  of  the  taste,  and  temper,  and  talents, 
which  may  be  considered  as  qualifications  for 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happiness.  The  neglect 
of  doing  .Uiis  must  proceed  from  one  of  Uiese 
two  causes ;  either  they  must  think  their  pre- 
sent  course  a  safe  and  proper  course ;  or  thev 
must  think  that  death  isto  produce  some  soddei 
and  surprtsiog  alteration  in  the  human  charac- 
ter. But  the  office  of  (toath  is  to  transport  us  ti. 
a  new  state,  not  to  transform  us  to  a  new  na. 
ture ;  the  stroke  of  death  is  intended  to  eflect 
our  deliverance  out  of  this  world,  and  our  intro- 
duction into  another ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  efiect 
any  sudden  and  wonderful,  much  less  a  total 
change  in  our  hearts  or  our  tastes ;  so  far  from 
this  Uiat  we  are  assured  in  Scripture,  *  that  he 
that  is  filthy  will  be  filthy  still,  and  he  that  is 
holy  will  be  holy  still.'  Though  we  believe  that 
death  will  comfjetely  cleanse  Uie  holy  soul  from 
its  remaining  pollutions,  that  it  will  exchange 
defective  sanctification  into  perfect  purity,  en- 
tangling  temptation  into  complete  freedom ;  »u£. 
fering  and  affliction  into  health  and  joy ;  doubts 
and  fears  into  perfect  security,  and  oppressive 
weariness  into  everlasting  rest ;  yet  there  is  no 
magic  in  the  wand  of  dMth  which  will  convert 
an  unholy  soul  into  a  holy  one.  And  it  is  aw- 
ful  to  reflect,  that  such  tempers  as  have  the  al- 
lowed predominance  here  wiU  maintain  it  for- 
ever ;  that  such  as  the  will  is  when  we  dose  our 
eyes  upon  the  things  of  time,  such  it  will  be 
when  we  open  them  on  those  of  eternity.  The 
mere  act  or  death  no  more  fits  us  for  hcavent 
than  the  mere  act  of  the  mason  who  pulls  dowu 
our  old  house  fits  us  for  a  new  one.  If  we  di<* 
with  our  hearts  running  over  with  the  love  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  promise  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  rise  with  them  full  of  the  lore 
of  Grod.  Death  indeed  will  show  us  to  ourselves 
such  as  we  fLte^  but  will  not  make  us  such  as  we 
are  not :  and  it  will  be  loo  late  to  be  acquirinif^ 
self-knowledge  when  we  can  no  longer  turn  it 
to  any  account,  but  that  of  tormenting  ourselves. 
To  illustrate  this  truth  still  farther  by  an  alio- 
sion  fiimillar  to  the  persons  I  address :  the  draw* 
infi^  up  the  curtain  at  the  theatre,  though  it  serve 
to  mtroduoe  ns  to  the  entertainments  behind  i% 
does  not  create  In  oa  any  new  faculties  to  ur 
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tferstind  or  to  relish  those  entertainments :  these 
mnst  baTo  been  aheady  acquired ;  they  must 
have  been  proTided  beforehand,  and  brought  with 
as  to  the  place,  if  we  would  relish  the  pleasure 
of  the  place ;  for  the  entertainment  can  only 
operate  on  L^nt  taste  we  carry  to  it  It  is  too 
late  to  be  acquiring  when  we  ought  to  be  en. 
joying. 

That  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise,  those  dlspo- 
sitioos  of  love,  meekness,  *  peace,  quietness,  and 
assurance;'  that  indifference  to  the  fashion  of  a 
world  which  is  passing  away ;  that  longing  afler 
deliverance  from  sin ;  that  desire  of  holiness, 
together  with  all '  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit*  here, 
most  tarelv  make  some  part  of  our  qualification 
fiir  the  enjoyment  of  a  world,  the  pleasures  of 
which  are  aU  spiritual.  And  who  can  conceive 
any  thing  comparable  to  the  awful  surprise  of  a 
soul  long  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of  vanity 
and  pleasure,  y^t  all  the  while  lolled  by  the  self- 
eomplapency  of  a  religion  of  mere  forms;  who, 
while  It  counted  upon  heaven  as  a  thing  of 
Goorae ;  had  made  no  preparation  for  it !  who 
can  coDoeiTe  any  surprise  compurable  to  that  of 
Bo^  a  soul  on  shutting  its  eyes  on  a  world  of 
sense,  of  which  aU  the  objects  and  delights  were 
BO  eoogenial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 
a  world  of  spirits  of  which  all  the  characters  of 
SDjc^xnent  are  of  a  nature  new,  unknown,  sur. 
pnsxng',  and  specilicaUy  dif^Brent?  pleasures 
more  inconceivable  to  its  apprehension  and  more 
onsnitable  to  its  taste,  than  the  gratifications  of 
one  sense  are  to  the  organs  of  another,  or  than 
the  most  exquisite  works  of  art  and  genius  to 
absolate  imbecility  of  mind. 

While  we  would  with  deep  humility  confess 
^t  we  cannot  purchase  heaven  by  any  works 
or  right  dispositions  of  our  own ;  while  we  grate- 
Atly  acknowledge  that  it  must  be  purchased  for 
as  by  '  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
oar  sins  in  his  bbod ;'  yet  let  us  remember  that 
ve  haTB  no  reason  to  expect  we  could  be  capable 
of  enjojins'  the  pleasures  of  a  heaven  so  pur- 
dnaed  without  heavenly  mindedness. 

When  those  persons  who  are  apt  to  expect 
as  much  comfort  from  religion  as  if  their  hearts 
were  not  fuU  of  the  world,  now  and  then  in  a  fit 
of  honesty  or  low  spirits,  complain  that  Chris- 
tianity does  not  make  them  as  good  and  happy 
u  they  were  led  to  expect  from  that  assurance, 
that  *■  great  peace  have  they  who  love  the  law  of 
God,*  and  that  *  they  who  wait  on  him  shall  want 
30  manner  of  thing  that  is  ^ood ;'  when  they 
lament  that  the  paths  of  religion  are  not  those 
'  paths  of  pleasantness*  which  they  were  led  to 
expect ;  their  case  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated 
physician,  who  used  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
his  prescriptions,  which  commonly  cured  the 
poor  and  the  temperate,  did  so  little  good  among 
his  rich  and  luxurious  patients,  was,  that  while 
be  was  labouring  to  remove  the  disease  by  me- 
^ictnes,  of  which  they  only  took  drams,  grains, 
tpd  seraples,  they  were  inflaming  it  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  injurious  aliments,  which  they  swal- 
lowed by  ounces,  pounds,  and  pints. 

lliese  fashionable  Christians  should  be  re- 
minded,  that  there  was  no  half  engagement 
oade  for  them  at  their  baptism ;  that  they  are 
sot  partly  their  own,  and  partly  their  Redeem- 
er's.   *  Ife  that  is  bought  with  a  price,*  is  the 


sole  property  of  the  purchaser.  Faith  does  not 
consist  merely  in  submitting  the  opinions  of  the 
understanding,  but  the  dispositions  of  the  heart 
religion  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments,  but  of 
affections ;  it  is  not  the  tribute  of  fear  extorted 
from  a  slave,  but  the  voluntary  homage  of  lore 
paid  by  a  child. 

NeiJIier  does  a  Christian's  piety  consist  in 
living  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  practices  of 
the  world,  while  perhaps  her  heart  is  full  of  the 
spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she  is  railing :  but 
it  consists  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  world 
resisting  its  temptations,  and  opposing  its  prac* 
tices,  even  while  her  duty  obliges  her  to  live 
in  it 

Nor  is  the  spirit  or  the  love  of  the  world  con 
fined  to  those  only  who  are  making  a  figure  in 
it ;  nor  are  its  operations  bounded  by  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  metropolis  nor  by  the  limited  re- 
gi<m8  of  first-rate  rank  and  splendour.  She  who 
inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  excesses  of 
London,  and  solaces  herself  in  her  own  compa. 
rative  sobriety,  because  her  more  circumscribed 
fortune  compels  her  to  take  up  with  the  second, 
hand  pleasures  of  successive  watering-places,  if 
she  pursue  these  pleasures  with  'avidity^  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  spirit :  and  she  whose  still 
narrower  opportunities  stint  her  to  the  petty  di- 
versions of  her  provincial  town,  if  she  be  busied 
in  swelling  and  enlarging  her  smaller  sphere  of 
vanity  and  idleness,  however  she  may  comfort 
herself  with  her  own  comparative  goodness,  by 
railing  at  the  unattainable  pleasures  of  the  wa- 
tering place,  or  the  still  more  unapproachable 
joys  of  the  capital,  is  governed  by  the  same  spi. 
rit ;  for  she  who  is  as  vain  as  dissipated,  and  as 
extravagant  as  actual  circumstances  a#mit,^ 
would  bo  as  vain,  as  dissipated,  and  as  extrava- 
gant as  the  gayest  objects  of  her  invective  ac- 
tually are,  if  she  could  change  places  with  them. 
It  is  not  merely  by  what  we  do  that  we  can  be 
sure  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  no  dominion 
over  us,  but  by  fairly  considering  what  we  should 
probably  do  if  more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  palpable  contradiction  m  terms,  must  not 
imagine  that  she  acquits  herself  of  her  religious 
obligations  by  paying  in  her  mere  weekly  obla 
tion  of  prayer.  There  is  no  covenant  by  which 
communion  with  God  is  restricted  to  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sunday :  she  must  not  imagine  she 
acquits  herself  by  setting  apart  a  few  particular 
days  in  the  year  for  the  exercise  of  a  periodical 
devotion,  and  then  flying  back  to  the  world  as 
eagerly  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  repay  herself 
with  a  large  interest  Ibr  her  short  fit  of  self-de- 
nial; the  stream  of  pleasure  running  witJi  a 
more  rapid  current,  from  having  been  interrupt- 
ed  by  this  forced  obstruction.  And  the  avidity 
with  which  we  have  seen  certain  persons  of  a 
still  less  correct  character  than  the  class  we  have 
been  considering,  return  to  a  whole  year's  car- 
nival,  Afler  the  self  imposed  penance  of  a  passion 
week,  gives  a  shrewd  intimation  that  they  con- 
sidered  the  temporary  abstraction  less  as  an  act 
of  penitence  for  tlie  past,  than  as  a  purchase  of 
indemnity  for  the  fhture.  Such  bareweight 
Protestants  prudently  condition  for  retaining  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  they  buy 
not  indeed  of  the  late  spiritual  court  of  Rome' 
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but  of  that  Mcrot  Belf-aoquitting  j"^^  which 
ignorance  of  its  own  turpitude,  and  of  the  strict 
requirements  of  the  diyine  law,  has  established 
supreme  in  the  tribunal  of  every  unrenewed 
heart. 

But  the  practice  of  self-examination  is  im- 
peded by  one  clog*,  whidi  renders  it  peculiarly 
iDconyenient  to  the  gay  and  worldly  ;^or  the 
royal  prophet  (who  was,  however,  himself  as 
likely  as  any  one  to  be  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties peculiar  to  greatness)  has  annexed  as  a 
concomitant  to  'oommuninff  with  our  own 
heart,*  that  we  should  *  be  $tiJV  Now  this  clause 
of  the  injunction  annihilates  the  other,  by  ren- 
dering it  incompatible  with  the  present  habits 
of  fashionable  life,  of  which  HiUnett  is  dearly 
not  one  of  the  constituents.  It  would,  however, 
greatly  assist  those  who  do  not  altogether  de- 
cUne  the  practice,  if  they\yere  to  establish  into 
a  rule  the  habit  of  detecting  certain  suspicious 
practices,  by  realizing  them,  as  it  were,  to  their 
own  minds,  through  ue  means  of  drawing  them 
out  in  detail,  and  of  placing  them  before  their 
eyes  clothed  in  language ;  ror  there  is  nothing 
that  so  effectually  exposes  an  absurdity  which 
has  hitiierto  passed  muster  for  want  of  such  an 
inquisition,  as  giving  it  shape,  and  form,  and 
body.  How  many  things  which  now  silently 
work  themselves  into  the  habit,  and  pass  current 
without  inquiry,  would  then  shock  us  by  their 
palpable  inconsistency !  Who,  for  instance,  could 
stand  the  sight  of  such  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count as  this: — Item;  so  many  card-parties, 
balls,  and  operas  du^  to  me  in  the  followinpr 
year,  for  so  many  manuals,  prayers,  and  medi- 
tations paid  beforehand  during  the  last  six  days 
in  lent?  With  how  much  indignation  soever 
this  suggestion  may  be  treated ;  whatever  of- 
fence  may  be  taken  at  such  a  combination  of  the 
serious  and  the  ludicrous ;  however  we  may  re- 
volt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  composition  with  our 
Maker,  when  put  into  so  many  words ;  does  not 
the  habitual  course  of  some  go  near  to  realize 
such  a  statement  ? 

But  *  a  Christian's  race,'  as  a  venerable  pre- 
late* observes,  '  is  not  to  run  at  so  many  Aeats,' 
but  is  a  constant  course,  a  regular  progress  by 
which  we  are  continually  gaining  ground  upon 
sin,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  kingdcKU  of 
God. 

Am  I  then  ridiculing  this  pious  seclusion  of 
contrite  sinners  7  Am  I  then  jesting  at  that 
'  troubled  spirit*  which  God  has  declared  is  his 
*'  acceptable  sacrifice  7*  God  forbid !  Such  rea- 
sonable retirements  have  been  the  practice,  and 
continue  to  be  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  sin- 
cerest  Christians ;  and  tottt  continue  to  be  re- 
sorted to  as  long  as  Christianity,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  last  It  is  well  to  call  off  the 
thoughts,  even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from 
sin  and  vanity,  but  even  from  the  lawful  pursuits 
of  business  and  the  laudable  conoems  of  life ; 
and  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the  space 
which  divides  us  from  eternity : 

*Tia  gnsatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  boars. 
And  aik  tbemwliat  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more  welcome  newa. 

Yet  to  tboee  who  seek  a  short  annual  retreat 
^  Bishop  Hopkins. 


as  a  mere  form ;  who  dignify  with  the  idea 
religious  retirement,  a  week  in  which  it  is 
ther  unfashionable  to  be  seen  in  town ;  who  re- 
tire with  unabated  resolution  to  return  to  the 
maxims,  the  pleasures,  and  the  spirit  of  thai 
world  which  they  do  but  mechanically  renoanoe; 
is  it  not  lo  be  feared  that  this  short  secession, 
which  does  not  even  pretend  to  subdue  the  prin- 
ciple, but  merely  suspends  the  act,  may  only 
serve  to  set  a  keener  edge  on  the  appetite  for 
the  pleasures  they  are  quitting  7  Is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  the  bow  may  fly  bMk  with  redoubled 
violence  from  having  been  unnaturally  bent? 
that  by  varnishing  oVer  a  li&  of  vani^  with  the 
transient  externals  of  a  formal  and  temporary 
piety  thev  may  the  more  dangerously  skin  over 
the  troublesome  soreness  of  a  tender  oooecienoe, 
by  laying 

Tliia  flattsring  unction  to  tbt  soul  7 

And- is  it  not  awfully  to  be  apprehended  that 
such  devotions  comd  in  among  those  vain  obla- 
tions which  the  Almighty  has  declared  he  will 
not  accept?  For,  is  it  not  among  the  deluaione 
of  a  worldly  piety,  to  consider  Christianity  as  a 
thing  which  cannot,  indeed,  safely  be  omitted, 
but  which  is  to  be  get  over  ;  a  certain  quantity 
of  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  the  lump, 
with  long  intervals  between  the  repetitions  7  Is 
it  not  among  its  delusions  to  consider  religion 
as  imjposing  a  set  of  hardships,  which  mu$t  be 
occasionally  encountered,  in  order  to  procure  a 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  long  respite? — a 
short  penalty  for  a  long  pleasure  7  that  these  se- 
verer conditions  thus  fulfiUed,  the  acquitted 
Christian  having  paid  the  annual  demand  of  a 
rigorous  requisition,  she  may  now  lawfully  re- 
turn  to  her  natural  state ;  the  old  reckoning  be. 
ing  adjusted,  she  mav  begin  a  new  score,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  her  punctual  obedience, 
in  the  resumed  indulgence  of  those  ^ratificationa 
which  she  had  for  a  short  time  laid  aside  as  a 
hard  task  to  please  a  hard  roaster ;  but  this  task 
performed  and  the  master  appeased,  the  mind 
may  discover  its  natural  bent,  in  joyfully  return- 
ing to  the  objects  of  its  real  choice  7  Whereas, 
it  IS  not  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  r& 
ligious  exercises  had  produced  the  effect  which 
it  is  the  nature  of  true  religion  to  produce,  tiie 
penitent  could  not  return  with  her  own  genuine 
alacrity  to  those  habits  of  the  world,  from  which 
the  pious  weekly  manuals  through  which  she 
has  been  labouring  with  the  punctuality  of  an 
almanac  as  to  the  day,  and  the  accuracy  of  a 
bead-roll  as  to  the  number,  were  intended  by  the 
devout  authors  to  rescue  their  reader  7 

I  am  far  from  insinuating,  that  this  literal  •». 

Suestration  ought  to  be  probnged  thron^boot 
le  year,  or  that  all  the  days  of  business  are  lo 
be  made  equally  davs  of  solemnity  and  conti- 
nued  meditation.  This  earth  is  a  puico  in  which 
a  much  larger  portion  of  a  common  Christianas 
time  must  be  assigned  to  action  than  to  contenk 
plation.  Women  of  the  higher  class  were  not 
sent  into  the  world  to  shun  societv,  but  to  im- 
prove  it  They  were  not  designed  for  the  cold 
and  visionary  virtues  of  solitudes  and  monaste- 
ries, but  for  the  amiable,  and  endearing,  and  oae- 
ful  offices  of  social  life:  they  are  of  a  relifion 
which  does  not  impose  idle  austerities,  but  ~  ~ 
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jDiiu  acbTB  duties ;  a  religion  which  demands 
the  most  benevolent  actions,  and  which  requires 
them  to  be  sanctified  by  the  purest  motiTes ;  a 
religion  wliich  does  not  oondemn  its  followers 
to  tne  comparatively  easy  task  of  secluaion/rom 
the  world,  but  assijrns  them  the  more  difficult 
province  of  livin?  uncorropted  in  it;  a  religion 
which,  while  it  forbids  them  *  to  follow  a  multi- 
tade  to  do  eeiZ,'  includes  in  that  prohibition  the 
•in  of  doing  nothing,  and  which  moreover  en- 
jcnoa  them  to  be  fdlowers  of  Him  *  who  went 
tbout  doing  good,'* 

Bat  may  we  not  reasonably  contend,  that 
tfaooffh  the  same  sequestration  is  not  required, 
yet  3iat  the  same  opirit  and  temper  which  we 
would  hope  is  thought  necessary  even  by  those 
on  whom  we  are  animadverting,  during  the  oe- 
caAooaal  humiliation,  must  by  every  real  Chris. 
tian  be  exten^jed  throughout  all  the  periods  of 
the  year  ?  And  when  that  is  redlv  the .  case, 
when  once  the  spirit  of  religion  shall  indeed 
gevem  the  heart,  it  will  not  only  animate  her 
religious  actions  and  employments,  but  will 
gradually  extend  itself  to  the  chastising  her 
ooorenation,  will  discipline  her  thoughts,  influ- 
ence her  common  business,  restrain  her  indul- 
genoee,  and  sanctify  her  very  pleasures. 

Bat  it  seems  that  many,  who  entertain  a  ge- 
neral notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not  consider 
it  ae  of  universal  and  unremitting  obligation, 
but  rather  as  a  duty  binding  at  times  pn  al],  and 
at  all  times  on  some.  To  tne  attention  of  such 
we  would  recommend  that  very  explicit  address 
of  oar  Lord  on  the  subject  of  self^enial,  the 
temper  directiy  opposed  to  a  worldly  spirit: 
*  And  he  said  unto  them  aix,  if  any  man  will 
come  afler  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross  daily.*  Those  who  think  self-de- 
nial not  ofuniverBol  obligation  will  observe  the 
word  aU  ;  and  those  who  think  the  obligation  not 
eensiantf  will  attend  to  the  term  daily.  These 
tpno  litde  words  cut  up  by  the  root  all  the  occa- 
sional religious  observances  grafted  on  a  worldly 
fife;  all  transient,  periodioU,  and  temporary 
acts  of  piety,  which  some  seem  willing  to  com- 
mute  for  a  life  of  habitual  thoughtlessness  and 
vanity. 

There  is,  indeed,  soarcelr  a  more  pitiable  be- 
ing than  one  who^  instead  of  making  her  religion 
the  informing  pj^inciple  of  all  she  does  has  only 
just  enough  to  keep  her  in  continual  fear ;  who 
drodgee  through  her  stinted  exercises  with  a 
superstitious  kmd  of  terror,  while  her  general 
life  shows  that  the  love  of  holiness  is  not  the 
governing  principle  in  her  heart;  who  seems  to 
KoSBbT  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  Christianity, 
but  is  a  stranger  to  ^that  liberty  wherewith 
Quiet  has  made  us  free.*  Let  it  not  be  thought 
a  lodicroos  invention,  if  the  author  hazard  the 
prodacing  a  real  illustration  of  these  remarks, 
in  the  instance  of  a  lady  of  this  stamp,  who  re- 
fnrning  from  church  on  a  veiy  cold  day,  and  re- 
marking with  a  good  deal  of  self-complacency 
how  much  she  h^  suflfored  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  comforted  herself  with  emphatically 
adding,  *  that  she  hoped  it  would  ansiMr.* 

There  is  this  strikmg  diflerence  between  the 

real  and  the  worldly  Christian,  the  latter  does 

not  oomplain  of  the  strictness  of  the  divine  law, 

hot  of  the  deficiencies  of  lus  own  performance ; 

Vbi.  I.  C  2 


.  while  the  worldly  Christian  is  little  troubled  at 
his  own  failures,  but  deplores  the  strictness  at 
the  divine  requisitions.  The  one  wishes  that 
God  would  expect  less,  the  other  prays  fbr 
strength  to  do  more.  When  the  worldly  person 
h^ars  real  Christians  speak  of  their  own  low 
state,  and  acknowledge  their  extreme  unworthi- 
ness,  he  really  believes  them  to  be  worse  than 
those  who  make  no  such  Humiliating  confes- 
sions* He  does  not  know  that  a  mind  which  is 
at  once  deeply  convinced  of  its  own  corruptions^ 
and  c^the  purity  of  the  divine  law,  is  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  perception  of  all  sin,  as  to  be  hum 
bled  by  the  commission  of  such  as  is  compara^ 
tively  small,  and  which  those  who  have  less  cor 
rect  views  of  gospel  truth,  hardly  allow  to  be 
sin  at  all.  Such  an  one,  with  Job^  says,  *Now 
mine  eye  eeeth  The^* 

put  t)iere  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  any  re* 
ligion,  diortof  that  by  which  the  diligent  Chris- 
tian strives  that  all  his  actions  shall  have  the 
lovp  of  God  fi>r  their  motiTe,  and  the  glory  of 
God,  as  well  as  his  own  salvation,  for  their  end; 
while  we  go  about  to  balance  our  good  and  bad 
actions,  one  against  the  other,  and  to  take  com* 
finrt  in  the  occasional  predominance  of  the  for- 
mer while  the  cultivation  a£  the  principle  from 
which  they  should  sprung  is  neglecteid,  is  not 
the  road  to  all  those  peacefhl  firuits  of  the  Spirit 
to  which  true  Christianity  conducts  the  humble 
and  penitent  believer.  For,,  after  all  we  can  do^ 
Christian  tempers  and  a  Christian  spirit  are  the 
true  criterion  of  a  Christian  character,  and  serve 
to  furnish  the  most  unequivocal  test  of  our  at. 
tainments  in  religion.  Our  doctrines  may  be 
sound,  but  they  may  not  be  influential ;  our  ac- 
tions may  be  correct,  but  they  may  want  the 
sanctifying  principle ;  our  frames  and  feelings 
may  ssem,  nay  they  may  be  devout,  but  they 
may  bo  heightened  by  mere  animal  fervour 
even  if  genuine,  they  are  seldom  lasting ;  an^ 
to  many  pious  persons  they  are  not  given :  it  is 
therefore  the  Christian  tempers  which  most  ir 
fallibly  indicate  the  sincere  Christian,  and  best 
prepare  him  for  the  heavenly  state* 

I  am  aware  that  a  better  cast  of  characters 
than  those  we  have  been  contemplating ;  that 
even  the  amiable  and  the  welLdisposed,  whc 
while  they  want  courage  to  resist  what  the^ 
have  too  much  principle  to  think  right,  and  tow 
much  sense  to  justify,  will  yet  plead  for  the  sal 
Hating  system,  and  accuse  these  remarks  of^ua 
necessary  rigour.     They  will  declare  *That 
really  they  are  as  religious  as  they  can  be ;  they 
wish  they  were  better :  they  have  litUe  satisfac- 
tion in  the  lifo  they  are  leamng,  yet  they  cannot 
break  with  the  world ;  they  cannot  fly  in  the 
face  of  custom ;  it  does  not  become  individuals 
like  them  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  foshion.'  jBe 
ings  so  interesting,  abounding  with  engaging 
qualities;  who  not  only  feel  iae  beauty  of  gooo- 
ness,  but  reverence  the  truths  of  Christianity 
and  are  awfully  looking  for  a  general  judgment, 
we  are  grieved  to  hear  lament  *  that  they  only 
do  as  others  do,*  when  they  are  perhaps  them- 
selves  of  such  rank  and  importance  that  if  they 
would  begin  to  do  right,  others  would  be  brought 
to  do  as  they  did.  We  are  grieved  to  hear  them 
indolentiy  assert,  that,  *  thev  wish  it  were  other- 
wise,* when  they  possess  tlie  power  to  make  ii 
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otherwiie,  by  ■etting  an  example  which  they 
know  woiild  be  followed.  We  are  eorry  to  hear 
them  content  themselves  with  dedarini^,  « that 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  be  singular/  when 
they  muat  feel,  by  seeing  the  influenoe  of  their 
example  in  worse  things,  that  there  would  be 
no  such  great  singularity  in  piety^  itself,  if  once 
tkey  become  sincerely  pious.  Besides,  this  diffi- 
dence does  not  break  out  on  other  occasions. 
They  do  not  blush  to  be  quoted  as  the  oppoeers 
of  an  old  mode,  or  the  inventors  of  a  new  one : 
nor  are  they  equally  backward  in  being  the 
first  to  appear  in  a  strange  fashion,  such  an  one 
as  often  excites  wonder,  and  sometimes  even 
offends  against  delicacy.  Let  not  then  diffidence 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  only  on  occasions  where- 
in courage  would  be  virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  question  if  we 
venture  to  ask  these  gentle  characters  who  are 
thus  entrenching  themselves  in  the  imaginary 
safety  of  surrounding  multitudes,  and  who  say, 
*•  We  only  do  as  others  do,'  whether  they  are 
willing  to  run  the  tremendous  risk  of  conse- 
quences, and  to  fare  at  others  fare  7 

But  while  these  plead  the  authority  of  fashion 
as  a  sufficient  reason  fi)r  their  conformity  to  the 
world,  one  who  has  spoken  with  a  paramount 
authority  has  positively  said,  *  Be  ye  no<  con- 
formed to  the  world.'  Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the 
very  badge  and  distinction  by  which  the  cha^ 
racter  opposite  to  the  Christian  is  to  be  marked, 
'  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God.' 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world  was 
never  perhaps  more  irresistible  than  in  the  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Deluge;  and 
no  man  could  ever  have  pleaded  the  fa»hion  in 
3rder  to  justify  a  criminal  assimilation  with  the 
reigning  manners,  with  more  propriety  than  the 
patriarch  Noah.  He  had  the  two  grand  and 
contending  objects  of  terror  to  encounter  which 
we  have ;  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
struction ;  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of 
singularity.  Our  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least 
eqiully  pressing  with  his ;  for  it  does  not  APpeur, 
even  while  he  was  actually  obeying  the  Divine 
command  in  providing  the  means  of  his  future 
safety,  that  he  saw  any  actual  symptoms  of  the 
impending  ruin.  So  that  in  one  sense  he  might 
nave  truly  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  *  slackness 
of  preparation, '  that  all  things  continued  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning ;'  while  many  of  us, 
though  the  storm  is  actually  begun,  never 
think  of  providing  the  refuge :  it  is  true  he  was 
*  warned  of  God,'  and  he  provided  *  bv  faith.' 
But  are  not  we  also  earned  of  God  ?  have  we 
not  had  a  fuller  revelation  ?  Have  we  not  seen 
Scripture  illustrated,  prophecy  fulfilling,  with 
everv    awful    circumstance    that   can    either 

2uioken  the  roost  sluggish  remissness,  or  con- 
rm  the  feeblest  faith? 

Besides,  the  patriarch's  plea  for  following  the 
fashion  was  stronger  than  you  can  produce. 
While  you  must  see  that  many  are  going  wrong, 
he  saw  that  none  were  going  right  *  All  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  way  before  God;'  whilst, 
blessed  be  God  I  you  have  still  instances  enough 
of  piety  to  keep  you  in  countenance.  While  you 
lament  that  the  world  seduces  you  (for  every  one 
has  a  little  world  of  his  ovm)  your  world  per- 


haps is  only  a  petty  neighbourhood,  a  Hew 
streets  and  squares ;  but  the  patriarch  had  really 
the  contagion  of  a  whole  united  world  to  resist ; 
he  had  literally  the  example  of  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth  to  oppose.  The  *  feltr  of  man  also 
would  have  been  a  more  pardonable  fkolt,  when 
the  lives  of  the  same  individuals  who  were 
likely  to  excite  respect  or  fear  was  prolonf^ 
many  a^s,  than  it  can  be  in  the  short  period 
now  assigned  to  human  life.  How  lamentable 
then  that  human  o]nnion  should  operate  so  pow* 
erfhlly,  when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being  so 
frail  and  so  short-lived. 

That  he  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  lay  he  isf 

You  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  withstand  the  in- 
dividiud  allurement  of  modish  acijuaistance, 
would,  if  vou  had  been  in  the  patriach's  case 
have  concluded  the  struggle  to  be  quite  ineffec- 
tual, and  sunk  under  the  supposed  fruitlessness 
of  resistance.  *  Myself;'  would  you  not  have 
said  7  *  or  at  moet  my  little  family  of  eight  per- 
sons can  never  hope  to  stop  this  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption ;  I  lament  the  fruitlessness  of  opposi- 
tion ;  I  deplore  the  necessitjr  of  conformity  with 
the  prevailing  system :  but  it  would  be  a  roollah 
presumption  to  hope  that  one  family  can  effisct 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world.'  In  your 
own  case,  however,  is  it  not  certain  to  how  wide 
an  extent  the  hearty  union  of  even  fewer  per- 
sons in  sach  a  cause  might  reach :  at  least  u  it 
nothing  to  what  the  patriarch  did  7  was  it  bo» 
thing  to  preserve  himself  from  the  general  de 
struction;  was  it  nothing  to  deliver  his  owr 
soul  7  was  it  nothing  to  rescue  the  souls  of  Iij« 
whole  family  7 

A  wise  man  will  never  differ  from  the  world 
in  trifles.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  of  a  soond 
judgment  to  comply  with  custom  whenever  we 
safely  can;  such  compliance  strengthens  our 
influenoe  by  reserving  to  ourselves  the  greater 
weight  of  authority  on  those  occasions,  when 
our  conscience  obliges  us  to  differ.  7*bo8e  who 
are  prudent  will  cheerfully  conform  to  all  the 
innocent  usages  of  the  world ;  but  those  who  are 
Christians  will  be  scrupulous  in  defining  which 
are  really  innocent  previous  to  their  combrmity 
to  them.  Not  what  the  world,  but  what  the 
Gospel  calls  innocent  will  be  found  at  the  grand 
scrutiny  to  have  been  really  so.  A  discreet 
Christian  will  take  due  pains  to  be  convinced 
he  is  right  before  he  will  presume  to  be  singular : 
but  from  the  instant  he  is  persuaded  the  Gospel 
is  true,  and  the  world  of  course  wrong,  he  will 
no  longer  risk  his  safoty  by  following  multitudes, 
or  hazard  his  soul  by  staking  it  on  human 
opinion.  All  our  roost  dangerous  mistakes 
arise  from  our  not  constantly  referring  our  prao* 
tice  to  the  standard  of  Scripture,  instead  of  the 
mutable  standard  of  human  estimation  by  which 
it  u  impossible  to  fix  the  real  value  of  characters. 
For  this  latter  standard  in  some  cases  deter- 
mines  those  to  be  good  who  do  not  run  all  the 
lengths  in  which  the  notoriously  bad  allcnr 
themselves.  The  Gospel  has  an  universal,  the 
world  hall  a  local  standard  of  goodness ;  in  oer- 
tain  societies  certain  vices  alone  are  dishanonr 
able,  such  as  covetousness  and  cowardice ;  while 
those  sins  of  whieh  our  Saviour  has  said,  thai 
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%ej  whinb  tsommit  UMm  *ahaU  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God,*  detract  nothing  firom  the  re- 
ipect  some  penoos  receive.  Nay,  those  very 
characters  whom  the  Almighty  has  expressly 
and  awfully  declared  *  He  will  judge,'*  are  re- 
oeived,  are  admired,  are  caressed^  in  that  which 
calls  itself  the  best  company. 

Bat  to  weigh  our  actions  by  one  standard 
now,  when  we  know  they  will  be  judged  by  an- 
other hereaiVer,  would  l>e  reckoned  the  height 
of  ahsurdity  in  any  transctions  but  those  which 
inToire  the  interests  of  eternity.  *  How  readest 
thoa  7^  is  a  more  specific  direction  than  any  com- 
parative Tiew  of  our  own  habits  with  the  habits 
of  others:  and  at  the  final  bar  it  will  be  of  little 
avail  tliat  our  actions  have  risen  above  those  of 
had  CMn,  if  our  views  and  principles  shall  be 
finrnd  to  have  been  in  opposition  the  Grospel  of 
GhzMC 

Nor  is  tieir  practice  more  commendable,  who 
are  erer  on  the  watch  to  pick  out  the  worst  ac 
tions  of  good  men,  by  way  of  justifying  their 
own  contact  on  the  comparison.  The  faults  of 
the  beet  men,  ^  for  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth  who  stnneth  not,'  can  in  no  wise  justify 
the  emrs  of  the  worst :  and  it  is  not  invariably 
the  example  of  even  good  men  that  we  must  take 
for  our  unerring  rule  of  conduct:  nor  is  it  by  a 
single  action  that  either  they  or  we  shall  be 
]o<$od ;  for  in  that  case  who  could  be  saved  7 
but  it  is  by  the  general  prevalence  of  right  prin- 
ciples  and  good  habits  and  Christian  tempers; 
by  tfae'predominanoe  of  holiness  and  righteoos- 
and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by  the 
of  homility^  faith  and  love  in  the  heart 


CHAP.  XX. 

Ob  the  leading  doctrinet  of  Chri9tianUy. — The 
ewrruption  of  human  nature.  The  doctrine  of 
redemption.  7^0  neeetsity  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  of  the  divine  injiuencea  to  produce 
thai  change.  With  a  eketck  of  the  Chrietian 
ekaraeter. 

The  author  having  in  this  little  work  taken  a 
view  of  the  false  notions  often  imbibed  in  early 
life  from  a  bad  education,  and  of  their  pernicious 
eSdcts  i  and  having  attempted  to  point  out  the 
respective  remedies  to  these;  she  would  now 
draw  all  that  has  been  said  to  a  point,  and  de- 
clare plainly  what  she  humbly  ccmceives  to  be 
the  aonrce  whence  all  these  false  notions  and 
Ihis  wrong  conduct  really  proceed :  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  shall  answer:  *It  is  because  they 
have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  have  hewn  out  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.'  It  is 
an  i|rnorance  past  belief  of  what  true  Christie 
anity  really  is :  the  remedy,  therefore,  and  -the 
tmly  remedy  that  can  be  applied  with  any  pros- 
pect of  success,  is  azuofON,  and  by  Religion  she 
woold  be  understood  to  mean  the  Gospel  of 
J!(Beoe  Christ 

It  bas  been  before  hinted,  that  religion  should 
be  taocfat  at  an  early  period  of  lifo ;  that  children 
(la  be  bnmght  up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admo- 
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nition  of  the  Lord.'  Th6  maiiasr  m  which  they 
should  be  taught  has  likewise  with  great  plain- 
ness been  suggested ;  that  it  should  be  done  in 
so  lively  and  nimiliar  a  manner  as  to  make  re- 
ligion amiable,  and  her  ways  to  appear,  what 
Uray  really  are,  *  ways  of  pleasantness.'  And  a 
slight  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  genius  of 
Christianitv,  by  which  her  amiableness  would 
more  clearly  appear.  But  this,  being  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance  compaied  with  which 
every  other  subject  sinks  into  nothing ;  it  seems 
not  sufficient  to  speak  on  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  in  detached  parts,  but  it 
is  of  importance  to  point  out,  though  in  a  brief 
and  imperfect  manner,  the  mutual  dependence 
of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and  the  ufluenoe 
which  these  doctrines  have  upon  the  heart  and 
life,  so  that  the  duties  of  Christianity  may  be 
seen  to  grow  out  of  its  doctrinee :  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  Christian  virtue  differs  eseen 
tiaUif  fVom  pagan :  it  is  of  a  quite  different  kind, 
the  plant  itself  is  different,  it  comes  from  a  dii^ 
ferent  root,  and  grows  in  a  different  soil. 

It  will  be  seen  bow  the  humbKng  doctrine  of 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  was  fol- 
lowed  from  the  corruption  of  our  first  parents, 
makes  way  for  the  bright  display  of  redeeming 
love.  How  from  the  abasing  Uionght  that  *  we 
are  all  as  sheep  going  astray,  every  one  in  his 
own  way ;'  that  none  can  return  to  the  Shop 
herd  of  our  souls,  *  except  the  Farther  draw 
him  :*  that  *■  the  natural  man  cannot  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned :'  how  from  this  humiliating  view  of 
the  helpUesnesSf  as  well  as  the  eerrvpetonof  hu- 
man  nature,  we  are  to  turn  to  that  animating 
doctrine,  the  offer  of  dtmiM  aestetance.  So  that, 
though  human  nature  will  appear  fVom  this  view 
in  a  deeply  degraded  state,  and  consequently 
all  have  cause  for  humility,  yet  not  one  has 
cause  for  despair :  the  disease  indeed  is  dread- 
ful,  but  a  physician  is  at  hand,  both  able  and 
willing  to  save  us:  though  we  are  naturally 
without  *  strength,  our  help  is  laid  upon  one 
that  is  mighty.'  If  the  gospel  discover  to  us 
our  lapsed  state,  it  discovers  also  the  means  of 
our  restoration  to  the  divine  image  and  favour. 
It  not  only  discovers  but  impresses  this  image ; 
it  not  only  gives  us  the  description,  but  the  at 
tainment  of  this  favour ;  and  while  the  word  of 
God  suggests  the  remedy,  his  Spirit  applies  it 

We  should  observe  then,  that  the  doctrines 
of  our  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  a 
beautiful  consistency,  all  woven  into  one  piece. 
We  should  get  such  a  view  of  their  reciprocal 
dependence  as  to  be  persuaded  that  "witbout  a 
deep  sense  of  our  own  corruptions  we  can  never 
seriously  believe  in  a  Saviour,  because  the  sub- 
stantial and  acceptable  belief  in  Him  must 
always  arise  fix>m  the  conviction  of  our  want  of 
Him ;  that  without  a  firm  persuasion  (hat  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  alone  restore  our  fallen  nature, 
repair  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  renew  the  image  dT 
Giod  upon  the  heart,  we  never  shall  be  brought 
to  serious  humble  prayer  for  repentance  and 
restoration ;  and  that,  without  this  repentanoSi 
there  is  no  salvation:  for  though  Christ  has  died 
for  us,  and  consequently  to  him  alone  we  must 
look  as  a  Saviour,  yet  he  has  himself  dedued 
that  he  will  save  none  bat  tme  pe&itoati. 
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On  tiu  doctrine  of  human  comtpiion. 

To  come  now  to  a  more  puticalar  statement 
0f  these  doctrinee.  When  an  important  edifice 
is  aboat  to  be  erected,  a  wise  builder  will  dig 
deep,  and  look  well  to  the  foundations :  know- 
ing that  without  this  the  fabric  will  not  be  likelj^ 
to  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, out  of  which  the  whole  strycture  may  be 
said  to  arise,  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
%I1  of  man  from  his  original  state  of  righteous- 
ness; and  the  corruption  and  helplessness  of 
human  natare,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
this  fall,  and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  every 
one  born  into  the  world.  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  especi- 
ally of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiarly  dis- 
posed to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  morose,  unami- 
able  and  gloomy  idea.  They  are  apt  to  accuse 
those  who  are  more  strict,  and  serious  of  unne- 
cessary severity,  and  to  suspect  them  of  think- 
ing unjustly  ill  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  reasons 
which  prejudice  the  inexperienced  against  the 
doctrine  in  question  appear  to  be  the  following : 

Younff  persons  themselves  have  seen  little  of 
the  world.  In  pleasurable  society  the  world 
puts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance ;  and  that 
softness  and  urbanity  which  prevail,  particularly 
amongst  persons  of  &shion,  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken Ibr  more  than  th^  are  really  worth.  The 
opposition  to  this  doctrine  in  the  youn^f,  arises 
partly  fWmi  ingenuousness  of  heart,  partly  firom 
a  habit  of  indulging  themselves  in  favourable 
snppositions  respecting  the  world,  rather  than 
of  pursuing  truth,  which  is  always  tibe  grand 
thing  to  be  pursued ;  and  parfly  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  tenet,  that  evsry  bidjf  U  to  wonder- 
fuUy  good  ! 

TikXB  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still  deeper 
foundation,  which  b  their  not  having  a  right 
standard  of  moral  ^food  and  evil  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  their  already  partaking  of  the 
very  corruption  which  is  spoken  of,  and  which, 
in  perverting  the  will,  darkens  the  understand- 
ing also ;  they  are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  very 
strict  BBiise  of  dut^,  or  of  the  necessity  of  a  right 
and  religious  motive  to  every  act 

Moreover,  young  people  usually  do  not  know 
themselves.  Not  having  yet  been  much  exposed 
to  temptation,  owing  to  the  prudent  restraints 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  they  little  sus- 
pect to  what  lengths  in  vice  they  ere  lieble  to  be 
transported,  nor  how  &r  others  are  actually  car- 
ried who  are  set  firee  fh>m  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to  observe  on 
what  strong  grounds  the  doctrine  itself  stands. 

Profkne  history  abundantly  confirms  this  truth: 
the  history  of  the  world  beinjr  in  fact  but  little 
eZse  than  the  history  of  the  crimee  of  the  human 
raee.  ^  Even  though  the  annals  of  remote  ages 
lie  so  invplved  in  ^wcurity,  that  some  degree  of 
nneertaid^  attaches  itself  to  many  of  the  events 
ecorded,  yet  this  one  melancholy  truth  is  always 
dear,  that  roost  of  the  miseries  which  have  been 
brought  upon  mankind,  have  proceeded  from 
this  general  depravity. 

The  world  we  now  live  in  fhrnishes  abundant 
proof  of  this  truth.  In  a  world  formed  on  the 
dteeitftd  theory  of  those  who  assert  the  inno^ 


oence  and  dignity  of  man,  almost  all  t&e  prmem 
sions,  since  way  would  have  been  rendered  use 
less  by  such  a  state  of  innocence,  wonld  noC 
have  ejcisted.  Without  sin  we  may  fiuriy  pro- 
sume  there  would  have  been  no  slyness ;  sc 
that  every  medical  professor  is  a  standing  evi 
dence  of  this  sad  tnith.  Sin  not  only  brought 
sickness  but  death  into  the  world ;  oonseqnently 
every  funeral  presents  a  more  inefrurable  ar 
gument  than  a  thousand  sermons.  Had  mao 
persevered  in  his  original  integrity,  there  ooold 
have  been  no  litigation,  for  t&re  wookl  be  no 
contests  abodt  property  in  a  world  where  none 
would  be  inclined  to  attack  it  Professors  of 
law,  therefore,  from  the  attorney  who  proseeotes 
for  a  trespass,  to  the  pleader  who  defends  a  cri- 
minal, or  the  jodjgre  who  condemns  him,  loodly 
confirm  the  doctrine.  Every  victory  br  sea  or 
land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  nnmilia- 
tion,  for  conquest  itself  brings  a  terrible,  though 
splendid  attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  foil  of 
man. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  aet  univer- 
sally more  or  less  on  the  principle.  Why  do  we 
all  secure  our  houses  with  bolts,  and  bars,  and 
locks  7  Do  we  take  those  steps  to  -defend  our 
lives  or  property  from  any  parHetJ&r  fear ;  from 
any  suspicion  mthio  neighbour,  or  that  servant, 
or  the  other  invader  7  No— It  is  firom  a  precticsJ 
conviction  of  the  common  depravity ;  fhun  a 
constant,  pervading,  but  undefined  dread  of  im- 
pendini^  evil  arising  ftom  the  sense  of  genera) 
corruption.  Are  not  prisons  built,  and  laws  en- 
acted on  the  same  practical  principle  7 

But  not  to  descend  to  the  more  degraded  part 
of  our  species.    Why  in  the  fairest  transaction 
of  business  is  nothing  e»cuted  without  bonds, 
receipts,  and  notes  of  hand  7  why  does  not  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  di^fnity  of  kuimttn  no. 
twre  abolish  all  these  securities;  ir  not  between 
enemies,  or  people  indifferent  to  each  other,  yet 
at  least  between  friends  and  kindred,  and  the 
most  honourable  connexions  ?  why,  but  because 
of  that  universal  suspicion  between  man  and 
man,  which,  by  all  we  see,  and  hear,  and  feel, 
is  become  interwoven  with  our  very  make? 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  indimduml  sua 
picion,  nay,  though  we  have  the  strongest  per 
eomd  conndence,  yet  the  acknowledged  princi. 
pie  of  conduct  has  this  doctrine  for  its  basis.    *  T 
will  take  a  receipt,  though  it  were  from  my  bro 
ther,'  is  the  established  voice  of  mankind ;  or  a^ 
I  have  heard  it  more  artfully  put,  by  a  ftdlacy 
of  which  the  very  disguise  discoven  the  pnnci- 
pie,  *  Think  every  man  honest,  but  deal  with 
him  as  if  you  knew  him  to  be  otherwise.*    And 
as  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the  beasts,  it  is  pre. 
sumed,  would  not  have  bled  for  the  sustenance 
of  man,  so  their  parchments  wocdd  not  have  been 
wanted  as  instruments  of  his  security  againaf 
his  fellow  man.* 

But  the  grand  arguments  for  this  doctrine 
must  be  drawn  fVom  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  anc 
these,  besides  implying  it  almost  contianailjr 


*  Bishop  BatJer  dittiaetty  dedares  this  truth  to  bs  < 

dent  from  experienee  as  well  as  Revelation,  *  that  ttei 
world  exhibits  an  idea  of  a  Rttin  f  and  k§  will 
mnoh  who  ventares  to  assert  that  Butler  defended 
tianity  upon  principles  unooneonant  to  reoMii,  pkii 
pAy.  or  sound  ezperieaos. 
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n^ntAf  iMert  it;  and  that  in  instances  too  na- 
meroos  to  be  all  of  them  brought  ft>rward  here. 
Of  these  vamj  I  be  allowed  to  prodooe  a  few ; 
*6od  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great, 
tad  that  every  imagination  of  Uie  thoughts  of 
bk  heart  was  only  evil  oontinaally.— *  God  look- 
3d  vpon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  was  corrupt ; 
ftr  stf  JU^  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
etrth.  And  it  repetOtd  the  Lord  that  he  had 
oade  man  on  Che  earth,  and  it  grieoed  him  at 
kit  heart,**  This  is  a  picture  of  mankind  hrfon 
the  flood,  and  the  doctrine  receives  addition^ 
eonfirmatioa  in  Scripture,  when  it  tfpeaks  pf  the 
times  which  fbUowed  aAer  that  tremendous 
lodgment  had  taken  plaoe.  The  Psalms  abound 
in  lainentations  on  the  depravity  of  man.  *  They 
•ra  ail  gone  aside;  there  is  noite  that  doeth 
good,  no  not  aneJ — *  In  thy  sight,'  says  David, 
iddressing  the  Most  High, '  shall  no  man  Uving 
be  JQitifiod.*  Job,  in  his  usual  k>fty  strain  dT  in- 
twragatioD,  asks,  *  What  is  man  that  he  should 
b«  dean,  and  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman  that  he 
dioQld  be  righteous  7  Behold  the  heavens  are 
aot  dean  in  HU  sight,  how  much  more  aboml- 
•■hle  and  filthy  is  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
flBJwater.t 

Nor  do  the  Scriptures  speak  of  this  corruption 
li  arising  onl^  from  occasional  temptation,  or 
^om  mere  extrinsic  causes.  The  wise  man  tells 
«,  that '  fiiolishness  is  bound  up  in  the  Aeort  of 
*  eUU  ,*  the  prophet  Jeremiah  assures  us,  ^  the 
keart  is  deceitful'  above  all  things,  and  despe- 
rtlely  wieked :'  and  David  plainly  states  mo 
doctrine:  'Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 
tad  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.*  Con 
knfruage  be  more  ezplieit  1 

The  New  Testament  corroborates  the  Old. 
Our  Lord's  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to  take  the 
doctrine  ibr  granted :  '  Thou  savourest  not  the 
things  that  &  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  man,*' 
dearly  intimating,  that  the  wayo  of  man  are 
opposite  to  the  ways  of  God.  And  our  Saviour, 
in  that  affiNling  discoufse  to  his  disciples,  ob- 
Mrves  to  them  uutt,  as  they  were  by  his  grace 
made  different  from  others,  therefore  they  must 
expect  to  be  hated  bv  those  who  were  so  unlike 
diem.  And  it  should  be  particularly  observed, 
at  another  proof  that  the  world  is  wicked,  that 
oor  Lord  oonsidered  *  the  world'  as  opposed  to 
bim  and  to  his  disciples.  '  If  ye  were  <^  the 
worid,  the  world  would  love  its  own ;  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  yon.t  St  John,  writing  to  his  Christian 
eharch,  states  the  same  truth :  *  We  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedness.' 

Man  in  his  natural  and  unbelieving  stats,  is 
likewise  represented  as  in  a  state  of  guilty  and 
under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  *  He 
that  beliereth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abtdeth  on  him.' 

Here,  howeveri,  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  hea- 
dien  who  never  heard  of  Uie  Gospel  will  not  as- 
■oredly  be  judged  by  it,  the  Saviour's  answer  to 


Ti. 


*  Perhaps  one  reeson  wlnr  the  fknlts  of  the  mott  emi- 
KBt  sainu  sfe  recorded  in  Scrtptnro,  iv  to  add  flreoh 
nnftrmation  to  thiedoetrine.  If  Abraham,  Moaes,  Noah, 
Bijah,  David,  and  Peter  sinned,  who  shall  we  presame 
to  say  bas  escaped  the  anlversal  taint  7 

t  Joim,  XV.  19. 


such  curious  inquirers  coDoenung  the  state  of 
others  is,  *  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.* 
It  is  enough  for  us  to  believe  that  God,  who  will 
*  jndge  the  world  in  righteousness,'  will  judge 
all  men  acoording  lo  their  opportunities.  Ths 
heathen  to  whom  he  has  not  sent  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  will  probably  not  be  judged  by  the 
GospeL  But  with  whatever  mercy  he  may 
judge  those  who,  living  in  a  land  of  darknesi^ 
are  without  knowledge  of  his  revealed  law,  our 
business  is  not  with  them,  bot  with  ourselves. 
It  is  ottr  business  to  consider  what  mercy  he 
will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a  Christian 
country,  aboundinp^  with  means  and  ordinanceii 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity ;  it  is 
our  business  to  inquire  how  he  will  deal  with 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  its  beams,  and  who 
close  their  ears  to  its  truths.  For  an  unbeliever 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  the  meredian  of  Scrip, 
ture  light,  or  for  an  outward  but  unfihiitful  pro- 
fessor of  Christianity,  I  know  not  what  hope  the 
Gospel  holds  out 

Tiie  natural  state  of  man  is  again  thus  de- 
scribed : — '  The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God !  (awfiil  thought !)  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God«  neither  indeed  can  be.  do  then 
they  that  ar6  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God.* 
What  the  apostle  means  by  being  in  thejleah^  is 
evident  by  what  follows ;  for  speaking  of  those 
whose  hearts  were  changed  by  divine  grace,  he 
says,  *  But  ye  are  nol  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spi* 
rlt,  if  so  be  thai  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you;* 
that  is,  you  are  not  now  in  your  natural  state: 
the  change  that  has  passed  on  your  minds  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  so  great 
that  your  state  may  properly  be  called, '  hieing 
in  the  spirit*  It  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  same  apostle,  writing  to  the  churches  of 
Galatia^  teOs  them,  that  the  natural  corruption 
of  the  human  heart  is  continually  opposing  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  which  influences  the  regene- 
rate. The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spiritf  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  con* 
trary 'to  each  other :'  which  passage  by  the  way^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  proves  the  necessity  of  diyine  influ- 
ences. And  the  apostle,  with  respect  to  him- 
self, freely  oonfosses  and  deeply  laments  the 
workings  of  this  corrupt  principle :  '  O  wretd^ 
ed  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  7' 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  oppo- 
sed this  doctrine,  that  the  same  Scriptures  which 
speak  of  mankind  as  being  stnnerv,  speak  of 
some  as  being  righteouo  ;  and  hence  they  would 
argue  that  though  this  depravity  of  human  na* 
ture  may  be  general^  yet  it  cannot  be  unioereoL 
This  Injection,  when  examined,  serves  only  like 
all  other  objections  a^nst  the  truth  tQ  establish 
that  which  it  was  mtended  to  destroy.  For 
what  do  the  Scriptures  assert  respecting  the 
righteous  7  That  there  are  some  whose  princi- 
ples, views  and  conduct,  are  so  difierent  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  from  what  thein  tfaemp 
selves  once  were,  that  theee  persons  are  honoored 
with  the  peculiar  title  of  the  *  sons  of  God.'  But 
no  where  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  even 
these  are  oinUoe;  on  the  contrary  their  fauUo 
are  frequently  mentioned ;  and  persons  of  this 
class  are  moreover  represented  as  thoae  on  whom 
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a  great  change  has  passed :  aa  having  been  for- 
merly *dead  in  trespasBes  and  sins;*  bot  as 

*  bein^  now  called  out  of  darkness  into  light  ;* 
at '  tran»lated  into  the  kingdom  of  God*s  dear 
Son;*  as  *  having  passed  from  death  to  life.* 
And  Sl  Paul  put  this  matter  post  all  doubt,  by 
expressly  asserting,  that*  they  were  aii  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.* 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  certain  persons,  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  who  also 
seem  to  talk  as  if  they  thought  there  were  many 
sinless  people  in  the  world,  how  they  expect 
that  such  sinless  people  will  be  saved  7  (though 
indeed  to  talk  of  an  innocent  person  being  saved 
involves  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  of 
which  those  who  use  the  expression  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware ;  it  is  talking  of  curing  a  man  al- 
ready  in  health.)   *  Undoubtedly,*  such  will  say, 

*  they  will  be  received  into  those  abodes  of  bliss 
prepared  fbr  the  righteous.*  But  be  it  remem- 
bered,  there  is  but  one  way  to  these  blissful 
abodes,  and  that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ :  *  For 
there  is  none  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.*  If  we  ask  whom 
did  Christ  come  to  save  7  the  Scripture  directly 
answers,  *  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin- 
ners : — *  His  name  was  called  Jesus,  because  he 
came  to  save  his  people /rom  tkeir  sins.^  When 
St  John  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  vision, 
be  tells  us,  that  he  beheld  *  a  jreaX  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  ofall  nations,  and 
kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  be- 
fore the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes  :*  that  one  of  the  heavenly  in- 
habitants informed  him  who  they  were  : — Ijiese 
are  they  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  his  Temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them ;  they  shall  ban- 
ger no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
■hall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat ;  for 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living' 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  their  eyes.* 

We  ma^  gather  from  this  descriptton  what 
these  glorious  and  happy  beings  onoe  were : 
they  were  sinful  creatures:  their  robes  were 
not  spotless :  *  They  had  washed  them,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  They 
are  likewise  generally  represented  as  having 
been  once  a  suffering  people  :  they  oamo  out  of 
^eat  tribulation.  They  are  described  is  har 
mg  overcome  the  great  tempter  of  mankind, 
^by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :**  as  ther  who  *  fol- 
low the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth :'  as  *  re- 
deemed  from  among  men.^  And  their  employ- 
ment in  the  regions  of  bliss  is  a  farther  confirma- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
— '  The  great  multitude'  Ac  &c,  we  are  told, 
stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to 
our  God,  who  sitteth  npon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  !*  H^re  we  see  tibey  ascribe  their  salva^ 
-'on  to  Christ,  and  consequently  their  present 
happiness  to  his  atoning  blood.  And  in  another 
9f  their  celestial  anthems,  they  say  in  like  man- 
ner :  *  llioo  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  as 
•  Bcv  zii.  14.  t  Kev.  ziv.  4 


to  God  by  Thy  Mood,  out  of  every  kindred,  car 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.** 

By  adl  this  it  is  evident  that  men  of  any  olbei 
description  than  redeemed  sinners  most  gain  ad 
mittance  to  heaven  some  other  way  than  tbmJt 
which  the  Scriptives  point  eat;  and  also  that 
when  they  shall  arrive  there,  so  diffsrent  wift 
be  their  employment,  that  they  must  have  s» 
anthem  peculiar  to  themsekes. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  *'  the  easting  dowm 
of  high  imaginations,'  and  to  promote  humility, 
than  this  reflection,  that  heaven  is  always  ut 
Scripture  pointed  oat  not  as  the  rewsrd  of  the 
innocent,  but  as  the  hope  of  the  penitent  Tliiav 
while  it  is  calculated  to  'exdode  boasting^,*  the 
temper  the  most  opposite  to  the  Gospel,  is  yet 
the  most  suited  to  afford  oomibrt;  fbr  were  hem> 
ven  promised  as  the  reward  of  innocence,  who 
oould  attain  to  it  7  but  being  as  it  is  the  pro- 
mised portion  of  faith  and  repentance,  porchaeed 
fbr  us  b7  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  oSbnd  to 
every  penitent  believer,  who  is  compelled  to 
miss  it  7 

It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  this  doetrine  of 
our  corruption  prodaoes  many  ill  efibcts,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  discouraged^ — That  it  does 
not  produce  those  ill  efifocts,  when  not  nMean- 
derstood  or  partially  represented,  we  shall  at* 
tempt  to  show  r  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  ob- 
served,  if  it  b»  really  true  we  most  not  reject  it 
on  account  of  any  of  these  supposed  ill  eooee- 
quences.  Truth  may  often  be  attended  with' 
disagreeable  efiects,  but  if  it  be  truth  it  mo^ 
still  be  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  treason  shoold 
exist  in  a  coontrv,  every  one  knows  the  dism 
|rreeable  effects  which  will  follow  soch  a  oonvie 
tion ;  bat  oar  not  beUeving  such  treason  toeziat, 
will  not  prevent  soch  effeet  following  it :  on  the 
contrary,  oar  believing  it  may  prevent  the  fatal 
consequences. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  debases  and 
degrades  human  nature,  and  that  findinit  fault 
with  the  building  is  only  another  way  of  findine 
fault  with  the  architect  To  the  first  part  of 
this  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  man 
be  really  a  corrupt,  fidlen  beinr,  it  is  proper  to 
represent  him  as  such  :  the  fkiut  then  lies  in  the 
HMR,  and  not  in  the  dectrins^  which  only  states 
the  truth.  As  to  the  inference  which  is  sup. 
posed  to  follow,  namely,  that  it  throws  the  fault 
upon  the  Creator,  it  proceeds  vpon  the  false  sup- 
position that  man's  present  corrupt  slate  is  the 
state  in  which  he  was  originally  created :  the 
contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.  '  God  made  man 
upright,  but  he  hath  sought  oat  many  iaven- 
tions.* 

It  is  likewise  objected,  that  as  this  doctrine 
miist  give  us  such  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind,  it 
must  consequently  produce  ill-will,  hatred,  and 
suspicion.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  gives  us  no  worse  an  ophiion  of  other  men 
than  it  gives  as  of  ourselves ;  and  soch  views 
of  ourselves  have  a  very  salutary  e^ct*  inas- 
much as  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  Atimi. 
lity;  and  hnmility  is  not  likely  to  produce  iU- 


others,  *  fbr  only  firom  pride  oometh 
tention  :*  and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  as  of  man. 
kind,  it  repreeenUi  us  ws  feUtw-nfitrers  ;  and 
sorely  the  consideration  that  we  are 

•  Bev.v.SL 
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«•  imutry  is  not  calculated  to  prodaco  hatred. 
The  train  is,  theflo  effects,  where  they  have  ac- 
tn&Uy  followed,  have  followed  from  a  fidse  and 
partial  view  of  the  subject 

Old  persons  who  have  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  ivho  have  little  religion,  are  apt  to  be  strong 
in  their  belief  of  man*s  actual  corruption;  but 
not  taking  it  up  on  Christian  grounds,  this  be- 
lief in  them  shows  itself  in  a  narrow  and  ma- 
fi^nant  temper ;  in  uncharitable  judgment  and 
harsh  opinions,  in  individual  suspicion,  and  in 
too  |reneral  a  disposition  to  hatred. 

Sosplcion  and  hatred  also  are  the  uses  to 
which  Rocheiaucault  and  the  other  French  phi- 
loBopfaerfl  have  converted  this  doctrine:  their 
•eate  minds  intuitively  found  the  corruption  of 
man,  and  they  saw  it  without  its  concomitant 
and  eorrecting  doctrine ;  thev  allowed  man  to 
be  a  depraved  creature,  but  disallowed  his  high 
oriipiial :  they  found  him  in  a  low  state,  but  aid 
not  eonoeive  of  him  as  having  &llen  from  a  bet- 
ter. They  represent  him  rather  as  a  brute  than 
as  an  apostate ;  not  taking  into  the  account  that 
his  present  degraded  nature  and  depraved  fa- 
eoities  are  not  his  original  state :  that  he  is  not 
■ocfa  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
bat  such  as  he  has  been  made  by  sin.  Nor  do 
Ihe^  know  that  he  has  not  even  now  lost  all  re- 
mains of  his  primitive  dignity,  all  traces  of  his 
dirine  orlginaL,  but  is  stiU  capable  of  a  restora- 
tion more  glorious 

TliaB  is  dzeamt  of  ia  their  philosophy. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  know  from  what  they /eeZ  all 
the  ceil  to  which  man  is  inclined ;  but  they  do 
not  know,  fbr  they  have  not  felt,  all  the  good  of 
whieh  he  is  capable  by  die  superinduction  of  the 
divine  principle :  thus  they  asperse  human  na- 
tare  instead  of  representing  it  fairly,  and  in  so 
doin|r  it  is  they  who  calumniate  the  great  Cre- 
ator. 

Tlio  doctrine  of  corruption,  is  likewise  ac- 
of  being  a  gkx>my,  discouraging  doctrine, 
and  an  enemy  to  joy  and  comfort. — Now  sup- 
poee  this  objection  true  in  its  fullest  extent,  is 
it  any  way  unreasonable  that  a  being  fallen  into 
a  state  of  sin,  under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God,  should  feel  serioualy  alarmed  at  being  in 
■Qch  a  state  7  Is  the  condemned  criminal  blamed 
beeanse  he  is  not  merry?  And  would  it  be  es. 
teemed  a  kind  action  to  persuade  him  that  he  is 
ntt  condemned  in  order  to  make  him  so  7 

Bat  thia  charge  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in- 
tended  b^  those  who  bring  it  forward.-— Those 
who  boheve  this  doctrine  are  not  the  roost 
rloocny  people.  When,  indeed,  any  one  by  the 
inllnenoe  of  the  Hol^  Spirit  is  brought  to  view 
his  atato  as  it  really  is,  a  state  of  gnut  and  dan- 

Er,  it  IS  natural  that  fear  should  be  excited  in 
I  mind,  but  it  is  such  a  fear  as  impels  him  to 
*  fiee  fiom  the  wrath  to  come ;'  it  is  such  a  fear 
as  moved  Noah  to  *  prepare  an  ark  to  the  saving 
of  bis  boose.'  Such  an  one  will  likewise  fed 
S9rrsw;  not  however  ^the  sorrow  of  the  world 
whieh  workeUi  death,'  but  that  godly  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance.  Such  an  one  is  said 
Co  be  driven  to  despair  by  this  doctrine ;  but  it 
IS  the  despair  of  his  own  ability  to  save  himself; 
it  is  that  whdeaome  despair  of  his  own  merits 
produced  1^  conviction  and  humility  which 


drives  him  to  seek  a  better  refuge ;  and  such  an 
one  is  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  glorious 
doctrine  we  are-  next  about  to  contemplate, 
namely, 

Tbat  god  so  lovzd  thk  world,  that  bv  gave 
bis  omlt  bbgotten  son,  that  whosoever  be- 
ueved  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  lite. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  is  of  the  last  importance 
to  form  just  views,  for  as  it  is  the  only  doctrine 
which  can  keep  the  humble  penitent  from  de- 
spair,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  false  views  of  it  do  not  lead  us  to  pre- 
sumption. In  order  to  understand  it  rightly, 
we  must  not  fill  our  minds  with  our  own  rea- 
sonings  upon  it,  which  is  the  way  in  which 
some  good  people  have  been  misled,  but  we  must 
betake  ourselves  to  the  Scriptures,  wherein  we 
shall  find  the  doctrine  stated  so  plainly  as  to 
show  that  the  mistakes  have  not  arisen  from  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  Scriptures,  but  from  a 
desire  to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite  notions. 
While  it  has  been  totally  rejected  by  some,  it 
has.  been  so  mutilated  by  others,  as  hardly  to 
retain  any  resemblance  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  redemption.  We  are  told  in  the  beautiful 
passage  last  quoted  the  eouree — the  love  of  God 
to  a  lost  world ; — who  the  Redeemer  was— the 
Son  of  God  ;^-the  end  for  which  this  plan  was 
formed  and  executed — *  that  whosoever  believed 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.*-As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked.' — '  He  would  have 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.' — *  He  would  not  have  any  peridi, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentence.*  There 
ia  nothing  surely  in  all  this  to  promote  glopmi. 
ness.  Cm  the  contrary,  if  kindness  and  mercy 
have  a  tendency  to  win  and  warm  the  heart, 
here  is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  cheerfulness. 
Christianity  looks  kindly  towards  all,  and  with 
peculiar  tenderness  on  such  as,  from  humbling 
views  of  their  own  unworthiness,  might  be  led 
to  fancy  themselves  excluded: — we  are  expressly 
told,  that  'Christ  died  for  aU :'— that  *  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man ;' — that  *  he  died  for  the  sins 
of  the  whole  world,*  Accordingly  he  has  com 
manded  that  his  gospel  should  be  *  preached  to 
every  creature;*  which  is  in  effect  declaring, 
that  not  a  single  human  being  is  excluded :  for 
to  preach  the  gospel  is  to  ofier  a  Saviour : — and 
the  Saviour  in  the  plainest  language  offers  him- 
self  to  all,— declaring  to  *all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,' — *Look  unto  me  and  be  saved.*  It  is 
therefore  an  undeniable  truth,  that  no  one  will 
perish  for  the  want  of  a  Saviour,  but  fbr  reject- 
ing him.  That  none  are  excluded  who  do  not 
exclude  themselves,  as  many  unhappily  do,  who 

*  reiect  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves, 
and  so  receive  the  ffrace  of  God  in  vain.' 

But  to  suppose  uiat  because  Christ  has  died 
for  the  *  sins  of  the  whole  world,'  the  whole 
world  will  therefiire  be  eaved,  is  a  most  fatal 
mistake.    In  the  same  book  which  tells  us  that 

*  Christ  died  for  all,'  we  have  likewise  this  awfU 
admonition ;  •  Strait  ia  the  gate,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it ;'  which,  whether  it  be  understood 
of  the  immediate  reception  of  the  gospel,  or  of 
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the  final  aee  which  was  too  likely  to  be  made 
of  it,  ^ves  no  enoouragement  to  hope  that  aU 
will  be  qualified  to  partake  of  its  promises.  And 
whilst  it  declares  that  *  there  is  no  other  name 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  but  the  name  of  Je- 
sus ;*  it  likewise  declares 

THAT  *  WITHOUT  HOLUniSS  NO  MAN  IHAIX  SEX  TBI 

LORD.* 

It  is  mnch  to  be  feared  that  some,  in  their 
leal  to  defend  the  ^pel  doctrines  of  free  grace, 
have  materially  injured  the  gospel  doctrine  of 
holiness :  stating  that  Christ  has  done  all  in 
such  a  sense,  as  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  us 
to  do. — But  do  the  Scriptures  hold  out  this  lan- 
guage ? — *Come,  fi)r  all  things  are  ready,'  is  the 
gospel  call;  in  which  we  may  observe,'  that  at 
the  same  time  that  it  tells  us  that  *•  sll  things  are 
ready,*  it  nevertheless  tells  us  that  we  must 

*  come '  Food  being  provided  for  ns  will  not 
benefit  us  except  we  partake  of  it  It  will  not 
avail  us  that  *  Christ  our  passover  is  taerijiced 
fi>r  US,'  unless  '  we  keep  the  feast*— AVe  must 
make  use  of  *  the  fountain  which  is  opened  for 
sin  and  nncleanness,*  if  we  would  be  purified. 

*  All,  indeed,  who  are  atkiret  are  invited  to  take 
of  the  waters  of  lifb  freely ;'  but  if  we  feel  no 
*thir9t:*  if  we  do  not  drink^  their  saving  quali- 
ties  are  of  no  avail. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  in 
the  present  day,  as  there  'm  a  worldly  and 
fiuhionable,  as  well  as  a  low  and  sectarian  An- 
tinomianism :  there  lamentably  prevails  in  the 
world  an  unwarranted  assurance  of  salvation, 
founded  on  a  slight,  vague,  and  general  oonfi- 
denoe  in  what  Christ  has  done  and  suffered  for 
us,  as  if  the  great  object  of  his  doing  and  suffer- 
ing  had  been  to  emancipate  us  fh>m  all  obliga- 
tions to  duty  and  obedience ;  and  as  if,  because 
he  died  for  sinners,  we  might  therefore  safely 
and  comfortably  go  on  to  live  in  sin,  contenting 
ourselves  with  now  and  then  a  transient,  formal, 
and  unmeaning  avowal  of  onr  nnworthiness,  our 
obligation,  and  the  all-sufficiency  of  his  atone- 
ment By  the  discharge  of  this  quit-rent,  of 
which  all  the  cost  consists  in  acknowledgment, 
the  sensual,  the  worldly,  and  the  vain  hope  to 
find  a  refuge  in  heaven,  when  driven  from  the 
enjoyment  of  this  world.  But  ^is  cheap  and 
indolent  Christianity  is  no  where  taught  in  the 
Bible.  The  faith  inculcated  there  is  not  a  lazy, 
professional  faith,  but  that  faith  which  *pro. 
duceth  obedience^*  that  faith  which  ^  worketh  by 
ova,*  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  language 
'iB^^  Strive  that  yon  may  *  enter  in^'  •So  ran 
chat  you  may  obtain  ;*— -•  %o  fight  that  you  may 
ky  hold  on  eternal  life  :*— that  faith  which  di- 
rects  us  'not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing;*— 
which  says,  » work  out  your  own  sidvation :' — 
never  forceUing  at  the  same  time,  'that  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.' 
The  contrary  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  the  Redeemer ;  *  And  his  name  shall 
be  called  •Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins,*  not  in  their  sins. — Are  those 
nch  supplies  of  grace  which  the  gospel  offers ; 
are  those  abundant  aids  of  the  Spirit  which  it 
promises,  tendered  to  the  slothftUt — ^No.  God 
will  have  all  his  gifts  improved.    Grace  must 


be  used,  or  it  will  be  withdrawn.  The  Almi^btv 
thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  his  f^  grace  to  de- 
dare,  that  •  those  only  who  do  his  command- 
ments have  right  to  tne  tree  of  life.*  And  the 
scriptures  represent  it  as  not  derogatory  to  the 
saer\fiee  of  Christ  to  follow  his  example  in  well- 
doing.  The  only  caution  is,  that  we  mnsi  not 
work  in  our  own  strength,  nor  bring  in  our  con- 
tribution  of  works  as  if  in  aid  of  the  suppoeiad 
deficiency  of  His  merits. 

For  yi9e  must  not  in  our  over-eauHon  foncy 
that  because  Christ  has  •  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,'  we  are  therefore  without  a 
law.  In  acknowledging  Christ  as  a  deliverer, 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  a  law.giver  too, 
and  that  we  are  expressly  commanded  *  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ  :*  if  we  wish  to  know  what  his 
laws  are,  we  must '  search  the  Scriptures,*  espe 
cially  the  New  Testament ;  there  we  shall  find 
him  declaring 

TUB  ABSOLJTE  NBCKS81TT  09  A  CflANQN  OT  BSART 

AND  LIFE. 

Our  Saviour  says,  that  *  except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  :*  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  acknowledging  His  authority, 
calling  him  'Lord,  Lord,'  that  will  avail  any 
thing,  except  we  do  what  He  commands ;  that 
any  thing  short  of  this  is  like  a  man  building 
his  house  upon  the  sand,  which  when  the  storms 
come  on,  will  certainly  fall.  In  like  manner 
the  apostles  are  continually  enforcing  the  neces 
sity  of  this  change,  which  they  describe  under 
the  various  names  of  *  the  new  man  ;'* — *■  tht 
new  creature  ;*t — *a  transformation  into  the 
image  of  God  ;*t'— *  a  participation  of  the  divine 
nature.*^  Nor  is  this  change  represented  as 
consisting  merely  in  a  change  of  religious  opi- 
nions, not  even  m  being  delivered  over  from  a 
worse  to  a  better  system  of  doctrines,  nor  in  ex- 
changing gross  sins  for  those  which  are  more 
sober  and  reputable :  nor  in  renouncing  the  sins 
of  youth,  and  assuming  those  of  a  quieter  period 
of  iifo;  nor  in  leaving  off  evil  practices  because 
men  are  grown  tired  of  them,  or  find  they  in- 
jure their  credit,  health,  or  fortune ;  nor  does  it 
consist  in  inoffensiveness  and  obliging  mannerf:, 
nor  indeed  in  any  merely  outwan  reformation. 

But  the  change  consists  in  *  being  renewed 
m  the  spirit  of  our  minds  ;*  in  being  •  conformed 
to  the  image  of  the  Scm  of  God  :*  in  being  •  call- 
ed out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light.* 
And  the  whole  of  this  great  change,  its  begin- 
ning, progress,  and  final  acoomplishroent  (for  it  is 
represented  as  a  gradual  change)  is  ascribed  to 

TBE  INIIATXNCBS  QV  THX  BOLT  SPIRIT. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  our  utter  in- 
ability  to  nelp  ourselves,  that  we  may  set  the 
higher  value  on  those  gracious  aids  wiiich  are 
held  out  to  us.  We  are  taught  that  *  we  are 
not  sufficient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselres, 
but  our  sufficiency  is  of  6od.'  And  when  we  are 
told  that  •  if  we  live  after  the  flesh,  wc  shall  die, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  reminded,  tliat  it  ia 
*  through  the  Spirit  that  '  we  must  mortify  tfas 


*  Epbesians»  ir.  94. 
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jeeds  of  the  body.*  We  are  likewise  caationed 
Unt  we  *|rrieve  not  tbe  Hol^r  Spirit  of  God,' 
*  that  we  qaenoli  not  the  Spirit'  By  all  which 
ezpreasionfl,  and  many  others  of  like  import,  we 
are  tengrht  that,  white  we  are  to  aecribe  with 
bamble  gratitode  every  jrood  thought,  word,  and 
work,  to  the  infloenoe  orthe  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
not  to  look  on  such  inflaenoe  as  saperseding  our 
own  exertions ;  and  it  is  too  plain  that  we  may 
reject  the  gradoas  offers  of  assistance,  since 
olhervirise  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  caatieh 
vs  not  to  do  it  The  scriptures  have  illastrated 
this  in  terms  which  are  fiimiliar  indeed,  bdt 
whieh  are  therefore,  only  the  more  condescend- 
ing and  endearing.  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  my' voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will 
sap  with  him,  and  he  with  me.'  Observe,  it  is 
DOC  said,  if  any  man  will  n^t  listen  to  me,  I  will 
&rce  open  the  door.  But  if  we  refiise  admit- 
tance to  each  a  guest,  we  must  abide  by  the 


The  sublime  doctrine  of  divine  assistance  is 
the  more  to  be  prised  not  only  on  account  of 
oor  own  helplessness,  but  from  tifie  additional 
ccosideration  of  the  powerful  adversary  with 
whocn  the  Christian  has  to  contend :  an  article 
of  oar  faith  by  the  way,  which  is  growing  into 
geoeittl  dinepute  among  the  politer  cfaiss  of  so- 
dety.  Nay,  there  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attached 
to  tfas  very  suggestion  of  the  subject,  as  if  it 
were  exploded  by  general  agreement,  on  fuH 
proof  of  its  being  an  abeolute  absurdity,  utterly 
repognant  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
a^.  And  it  requires  no  small  neatness  of  ex- 
preeeion  and  periphrastic  ingenuity  to  get  the 
very  mention  tolerated ; — I  mean 

vBS  flcairnju  noontiNS  of  the  cxistencb  ard 

POWni  OF  OUR  OREAT  SPIRITUAL  ENKMT. 

Thie  is  considered  by  the  fashionable  sceptic 
as  a  vulgar  invention,  which  ought  to  be  banish- 
ed  with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and  ghosts  and 
witchcraft : — by  the  fashionable  Christian,  as  an 
ingenioQfl  allegory,  but  not  as  a  literal  truth ; 
and  by  almost  all,  as  a  doctrine  which,  when  it 
happens  to  be  introduced  at  church,  has  at  least 
Dothiog  to  do  with  the  petos,  but  is  by  common 
ootieent  made  over  to  the  aUUi,  if  indeed  it  most 
be  retained  at  all. 

May  I,  with  great  humility  and  respect,  pre- 
sume  to  suggest  to  our  divines  that  they  would 
do  well  not  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the  mo- 
dish enrtailments  of  the  Christian  faith :  nor  to 
ahan  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  whenever 
It  oonsifts  with  their  subject  to  bring  it  forward ! 
A  truth  which  is  seldom  brought  before  the  eye, 
imperceptibly  grows  less  and  less  important; 
and  if  it  be  an  unpleasing  trutb,  we  grow  more 
and  more  reconciled  to  its  absence,  till  at  length 
its  intrusion  becomes  offensive,  and  we  learn  in 
(he  end  to  renounce  what  we  at  first  only  ne- 
glected. Because  some  coarse  and  ranting  en- 
tfanaiasts  have  been  fond  of  using  tremendous 
terms  and  awfVi]  denunciations  with  a  violence 
and  frequency,  which  might  make  it  seem  to  be 
a  ^ratificatior.  to  them  to  denounce  judgments 
and  anticipate  torments,  can  tJuir  coarseness  or 
Tol^arity  make  a  true  doctrine  false,  or  an  im 


portent  one  trifling  7  If  such  preachers  hava 
given  ofience  by  their  uncouth  manner  of  ma- 
naging an  awful  doctrine,  that  indeed  furnishes 
a  caution  to  treat  the  subject  more  discreetly, 
but  it  is  no  just  reason  for  avoiding  the  doctrine. 
For  to  keep  a  truth  out  of  sight  because  it  has 
been  absurdly  handled  or  ill-defended,  might  in 
time  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  keeping  back, 
one  bT  one,  every  doctrine  of  our  holy  church ; 
for  which  of  them  has  not  occasionally  had  im* 
prudent  advocates  or  weak  champions  1 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctrine  in  question 
is  not  only  interwoven  by  allusion,  implication, 
or  direct  assertion  throughout  the  whole  scrip- 
ture, but  that  it  stands  prominently  perwnijied 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  as  well  as  the 'Old 
l^stament  The  devil's  temptation  of  our  Lord, 
in  which  he  is  not  represented  figuratively,  bolt 
visibly  and  palpably,  stands  exactly  on  the  same 
ground  of  authority  with  other  events  which  are 
received  without  repugnance.  An^  it  may  not 
be  an  unuseful  observation  to  remark,  that  the 
very  refusing  to  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  his  own  suggestions ;  for 
there  is  not  a  more  dangerovs  illusion  than  to 
believe  ourselves  oa»  of  tne  reacn  of  luosions, 
nor  a  more  alarming  temptetion  than  to  fancy 
that  we  are  not  liable  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  cloud  raised  by  this  doctrine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  certainty  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  having  himself  *  been  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are,  is  able  to  deliver  those  who  are 
tempted.*  ' 

To  return. — From  this  imperfect  sketeh  we 
may  see  how  suiteble  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to 
fallen  man  I  How  exactly  it  meets  every  want! 
No  one  needs  now  perish  be(»ose  he  is  a  sinner, 
provided  he  be  willing  to  forsake  his  sins ;  fot 
'  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin 
ners  ;*  and  *  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  forgive- 
ness of  sin.*    Which  passage,  be  it  observed 
may  be  considered  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  or 
der  in  which  he  bestows  his  messings ;  he  gives 
first  rep^ntonce  and  then/oi^gieeness. 

We  may  likewise  see  how  much  the  character 
of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  every  other ;  tliat 
there  is  a  wholeness,  an  integrity,  a  complete- 
ness in  the  Christian  character,  that  a  few  natu- 
ral, pleasing  qualities,  not  cast  in  the  mould  of 
the  Grospel,  are  but  as  beautiful  fV'agments,  or 
well-turned  single  limbs,  which  for  want  of  that 
beauty,  which  arises  from  the  proportion  of 
parte,  for  want  of  that  connexion  of  the  members 
with  the  living  head,  are  of  little  comparative 
excellence.  There  may  be  amiable  qualities 
which  are  not  Christian  graces ;  and  the  apostle, 
after  enumerating  every  separate^  article  of  at- 
teck  or  defence  with  wuch  a  Christian  warrior 
is  to  be  accoutred,  sums  up  the  matter  by  di- 
recting that  we  put  on 'the  whcie  armour  of 
God.*  And  this  completenest  is  insisted  on  by 
all  the  apostles.  One  prays  that  his  converte 
may  *  stend  perfect  and  complete  In  the  whole 
will  of  God  ;*  another  enjoins  that  they  *  be  per- 
feci  and  entire^  wanting  nothing.* 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  expected 
any  convert  to  be  wUhottt  faults ;  they  knew 
too  well  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart  to 
form  so  unfounded  an  expectetion.    But  ChriS' 
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tians  mast  have  no  fault  in  their  principle  ;  their 
▼lews  muBt  be  correct,  their  prqpoeed  9€heme 
mast  be  faultless ;  their  intention  mast  be  sin- 
gle :  their  standard  most  be  lofty ;  their  oifjeet 
most  be  right ;  their  mark  most  be  the  high  call- 
ing of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus.'— -There  most  be  no 
alhwed  evil,  no  toarranted  defection,  no  teiwated 
imparity,  no  habitual  irreffolarity.  Though  they 
do  not  rise  as  high  as  they  ought,  nor  as  they 
wish,  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  yet  the  scale  it- 
self must  be  correct,  and  the  desire  of  ascending 
perpetual;  ooontinff  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  remains  uncbne.  Eyery  grace  must  be 
kept  in  exercise ;  conquests  once  made  over  an 
evil  propensity  must  notcmly  be  maintained  but 
extended.  And  in  truth  Christianity  so  com- 
prizes contrary,  and  as  it  may  be  thought  irre- 
concilable excellences,  that  those  which  seem 
Bu  incompatible  as  to  be  incapable  by  nature  of 
tieing  inmates  of  the  same  breast  are  almost  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  the  Christian  character. 

For  mstance ;  Christianity  requires  that  our 
fiuth  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober ;  that  our  love 
be  both  ardent  and  lasting ;  that  our  patience  be 
not  only  heroic  but  gentle ;  she  demands  daunt- 
less zeal  and  genuine  humility ;  active  services 
and  complete  self-renunciation;  high  attain- 
ments  in  goodness,  with  deep  consciousness  of 
defect ;  courage  in  reproving,  and  meekness  in 
bearing  reproof;  a  quick  perception  of  what  is 
sinful ;  with  a  willingness  to  fi>rgi?e  the  offender ; 
active  virtue  ready  to  cfo  all,  and  passive  virtue 
ready  to  bear  all.  We  must  stretch  every  fiu 
culty  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  bring 
every  thought  into  obedience  to  Him :  while  we 
aim  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
grace,  we  must  account  ooiselves  unprofitable 
servants :  we  must  etrive  for  the  crown,  yet  re- 
ceive it  as  a  gift,  and  then  lay  it  at  our  Master's 
fbet :  while  we  are  busily  trading  in  the  world 
with  our  Lord's  talents,  we  must  *  commune 
with  our  hearts,  and  be  still :'  while  we  strive 
to  practise  the  purest  disinterestedness,  we  must 
be  contented  though  we  meet  with  selfishness  in 
return ;  and  while  laying  out  our  lives  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  we  must  submit  to  reproach 
without  murmuring,  and  to  ingratitude  without 
resentment  And  to  render  us  equal  to  all  these 
services,  Christianity  bestows  not  only  the  pre- 
cepts, but  the  power ;  she  does  what  the  great 
poet  of  Ethics  lamented  that  reason  could  not  do, 
*  she  lends  us  arms  as  well  as  rules.' 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and  the  ti- 
mid, but  the  humble  and  the  well-disposed,  should 
demand  with  fear  and  trembling,  *  Who  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things  7*  Revelation  makes  its 
own  reviving  answer, '  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee.* 

It  will  be  well  here  to  distinguish  that  there 
are^  two  sorts  of  Ciiristian  processors,  one  of 
which  affect  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  sjrstsm  of  doctrines,  with  little  refbrence 
to  their  influence  on  life  and  manners ;  while 
the  other  consider  it  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of 
human  duties  independent  of  its  doctrines.  For 
though  the  latter  sort  may  admit  the  doctrines, 
yet  they  contemplate  them  as  a  separate  and 
disconnected  set  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an 
influential  principle  of  action.  In  violation  of 
that  beautiful  harmony  which  subsists  in  every 


part  of  Scripture  between  practice  and  belief 
the  religious  world  furnuhes  two  sorts  of  people 
who  seem  to  enlist  themselves,  as  if  in  opposi- 
tion, under  the  banner  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
James ;  as  if  those  two  great  champions  of  the 
Christian  cause  had  fought  for  two  masters. 
Those  who  affect  respectively  to  be  the  disciples 
of  each,  treat  faith  and  works  as  if  they  were 
opposite  interests,  instead  of  inseparable  points. 
Nay,  they  go  farther,  and  set  Samt  Paul  at  vm- 
riance  with  himself. 

Now  instead  of  reasoning  cm  the  p(»nt,  lei  ns 
refer  to  the  apostle  In  question,  who  himself  de- 
finitely settles  the  dispute.  The  apoetolic  order 
and  method  in  this  respect  deserves  notice  and 
imitation :  for  it  is  observable  that  the  earlier 
parts  of  most  of  the  epistles  abound  in  the  doe- 
trinet  of  Christianity,  while  those  latter  chap^ 
ters,  which  wind  up  the  subject,  exhibit  all  the 
duties  which  grow  out  of  them,  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  productions  of  such  a  living  root.* 
But  this  altsrnate  mention  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, which  seemed  likely  to  unites  has  on  the 
contrary  formed  a  sort  offline  of  separation  be- 
tween these  two  orders  of  believers,  and  intro- 
duced a  broken  and  mutilated  system.  Those 
who  would  make  Christianity  consist  of  doc- 
trines only,  dwell  for  instance,  on  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  con- 
taining exclusively  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Gospel.  While  the  mere  moralists,  who 
wish  to  strip  Christianity  of  her  lofty  and  appro- 
priate attributes,  delight  to  dwell  on  the  twoelftk 
chapter,  which  is  a  teUe  of  duties,  as  exclusive- 
ly as  if  the  preceding  chapters  made  no  part  of 
the  sacred  Canon.  But  Saint  Paul  himself  who 
was  at  least  as  sound  a  theologian  as  any  of  his 
commenUtors,  settles  the  matter  another  way, 
by  making  the  duties  of  the  twelfth  grow  out 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  anteoedent  eleven^  just  as 
any  other  consequence  grows  out  of  ite  cause. 
And  as  if  he  suspected  that  the  indivisible  union 
between  them  nu^ht  possibly  be  overlooked,  be 
links  the  two  distmot  divisions  together  by  a  lo- 
gical *  therefore,'  with  which  the  twelfth  begins: 
— *  I  beseech  you  therefore*  (that  u,  as  the  effect 
of  all  I  have  been  inculcating,)  *  that  you  pre- 
sent your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  accepteble  to 
God,'  dtc  and  then  goes  <m  to  enforce  on  them, 
as  a  consequence  of  what  he  had  been  preach- 
iog,  the  practice  of  every  Christian  virtue.  Thb 
combined  view  of  the  subject  seems  on  the  one 
hsnd,  to  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  the 
substitution  of  Pagan  morality  for  Christian  ho- 
liness :  and,  on  the  other,  of  securing  the  leading 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  from  the  drea£ 
ful  danger  of  Antinomian  licentiousness ;  every 
human  obligation  being  thus  grafted  on  the  iir- 
ing  stock  of  a  divine  principle. 


CHAP.  XXL 

On  the  duty  and  egieacy  rf  prayer. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  on  a  topic 

*  Tlii«  U  the  langnace  or  oar  ebarcb,  as  may  be  nea 
in  her  13th  article ;  vis. 

Good  workB  do  Kprmg  out  neoessarily  of  a  true  and 
lively  fldth;  ineomucb  that  by  them  a  lively  fliith  ma«* 
I  be  as  evideatiy  kaown,  at  a  tras  dlKeroed  by  its  fhiit.' 
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wfaksb  has  been  exhausted  by  the  aUeet '  pens. 
Bot  as  a  work  of  this  nature  seems  to  require 
tbat  so  important  a  subject 'shoald  not  be  over- 
looked, it  is  intended  to  notice  in  a  slight  manp 
Ber  a  few  of  those  many  diffienlties  and  popular 
objections  which  are  brought  forward  against 
the  use  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  by  those 
who  ^irould  be  onwiUing  to  be  suspected  of  im- 
piety  and  unbelief; 

Theie  is  a  clase  of  objectors  who  strangaJy 
profess  to  withhold  homage  flrom  the  Most  Iiigh, 
not  oat  of  contempt  but  reference.  They  a£ct 
to  consider  the  use  of  prayer  as  derogatory  from 
the  omniscience  of  God,  asserting  tmit  it  looks 
as  if  we  thought  he  stood  in  ncM  of  being  in- 
tanned  of  our  wants ;  and  as  derogatory  from 
his  goodness,  as  implying  that  he  needs  to  be 
put  in  mind  of  them. 

Bnt  is  it  not  enough  fbr  such  poor  frail  beings^ 
as  we  an  to  know,  that  God  himself  does  not 
consider  prayer  as  derogatory  either  to  his  wis- 
dom  or  goodness  7  And  shall  we  erect  ourselves 
into  judges  of  what  is  consistent  with  the  attri- 
boles  of  Him  before  whom  angels  fall  prostrate 
with  sel^abasement  7  Will  he  thank  such  de- 
ftBders  of  his  attributes,  who,  while  they  profess 
to  rsrerence,  scruple  not  to  disobey  him  7  It 
oogfat  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  prayer,  that  we  are  ad£essing  a  Being, 
who  knoviFs  our  wants  better  than  we  can  ez- 
pfcss  them,  and  whose  preventing  goodness  is 
ahrays  ready  to  relieve  Uiem.  Prayer  seems  to 
units  the  difierent  attributes  of  the  Almighty : 
iir  if  he  is  indeed  the  God  that  heareth  prarer, 
tbat  is  the  best  reason  why  *  to  him  all  flesh 
should  come.* 

It  is  objected  by  another  dass,  and  on  the  spe- 
eioQs  ground  of  humility  too,  though  we  do  not 
always  find  the  objector  himself  quito  as  humble 
as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is  arrogant 
in  soeh  insignificant  beings  as  we  are  to  pre- 
sume to  lay  our  petty  necessities  before  the  Great 
and  GkffioQs  God^  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
eondescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even 
interfering  requests  which  are  brought  before 
him  by  his  creatures.    These  and  such  like  ob- 
jections arise  from  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Great  Creator.    It  seems  as  if  those  who 
make  them  considered  the  Most  High  as  *  such 
an  one  as  themselves ;'  a  Being,  who  can  per- 
fivriD  a  certain  given  quantity  of  business,  but 
who  would  be  overpowered  with  an  additional 
quantity.    Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  considering  the 
Almighty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  infinite  God, 
but  of  a  great  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a  king, 
wim,  while  he  superintends  public  and  national 
ooocerne,  is  obliged  to  neglect  small  and  indivi. 
doal  petiticms,  because  his  hands  being  full  he 
cannot  spare  that  leisure  and  attention  which 
suffice  for  every  thing  7    They  do  not  consider 
him  88  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  who  while 
he  beholds  at  once  all  that  is  doing  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  b  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each 
of  these  forlorn  creatures  were  individually  the 
ohyectof  his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 
preme Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and,  if 
I  noay  so  speak  without  pro&neness,  would  re- 


lieve Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  burden,  by  as- 
signing to  his  care  only  such  a  portion  as  may 
be  more  easil;^  managed,  seem  to  have  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  pute  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance ;  that  he  is  a  Be 
ing  in  whose  plans  complexity  m^es  no  diffi 
culty,  variety  no  obstruction,  and  moltiplidty 
no  confbsion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distence  does  not 
exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihilated ;  that 
past,  present,  and  fiiture,  are  discerned  more 
accurately  at  one  glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a 
thousand  yey*  vo  as  one  day,  than  a  single 
moment  of  time  or  a  single  point  of  space  can 
be  by  ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  founded  on 
Hgb  supposed  interference  (that  is  irreconcilable- 
nQss)  of  one  man's  petitions  with  those  of  an- 
etiier,  this  answer  seems  to  suggest  itself:  first, 
that  we  must  take  care  that  when  we  ask,  we 
do  not '  ask  amiss  ;*  that  for  instenoe,  we  ask 
chiefly,  and  in  an  unqualiSed  manner,  only  for 
spiritual  blessings  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
in  doing  this  the  prayer  of  one  man  cannot  in* 
terfore  with  that  of  another,  because  no  propor- 
tion of  sanctity  or  virtue  implored  by  one  oh* 
stmcto  the  same  attainmente  in  another.  Next 
in  asking  for  temporal  and  inferior  blessings, 
we  must  qualify  our  petition,  even  though  it 
should  extend  to  deliverance  from  the  severest 
pains,  or  to  our  very^  life  itself,  accordinfir  to  that 
example  of  our  Saviour :  *  Father  lY  U  bepo§sU 
Ue,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  IfeverthdesSt 
noi  my  imZI,  but  tiiine,  be  done.*  By  thus  qua^ 
lifying  our  prayer,  we  exercise  ourselves  in  an 
act  ofresif;nation  to  God :  we  profess  not  to  wish 
what  will  interfore  with  his  benevolent  plan,  and 
^et  we  may  hope  by  prayer  to  secure  the  bless- 
mg  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  it  Perhaps 
the  reason  why  this  objection  to  prayer  is  so 
strongly  folt,  is  the  too  great  disposition  to  pray 
for  merely  temporal  and  worldly  blessings,  and 
to  desire  them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
not  submitting  to  be  without  them,  even  though 
the  granting  them  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  general  plan  of  Providence. 

Another  class  continue  to  bring  fbrward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is  im- 
muteble,  no  petitions  of  ours  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  evente  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a  fa* 
tal  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  dis- 
turb the  estehlished  laws  of  the  universe,  or  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  Providence  by  our  prayers : 
and  that  it  is  abeard  to  suppose  these  firm  de- 
crees can  be  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  trackless 
field  of  fate  and  free  will,  from  which  pursuit  I 
am  kept  back  equally  by  the  most  profound  ig- 
norance and  the  most  invincible  dislike,  I  would 
only  observe,  that  these  objections  apply  equally 
to  all  human  action  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It 
may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged, 
that  seeing  God  is  immuteble  and  his  decrees 
unalterable,  therefore  our  aetiont  can  produce 
no  change  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Weak 
as  well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  even  the  modem  French  ana 
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German  philoeophere  may  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God,  if  thej 
might  make  such  a  use  of  his  attributes.  The 
truth  is  (and  it  is  a  truth  discoverable  without 
any  depth  of  learning)  all  these  objections  are 
the  offspring  of  pride.  Poor  short-sighted  man 
cannot  recc^cile  the  omniscience  and  decrees 
of  God  with  the  efficacy  of  prajrer;  and  because 
he  cannot  reconcile  them,  he  modestly  concludes 
they  are  irreconcilable.  How  much  more  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  happiness,  results  from  an  bum- 
ble Christian  spirit !  Such  a  plain  practical  text 
as,  *  Draw  near  unto  God,  and  be  will  draw  near 
unto  70U,*  carries  more  consolation,  more  true 
knowledge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  '  tomes 
of  casuistry,*  which  have  puzzled  the  world  ever 
since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by  its 
original  propounds rs* 

And  as  the  plain  roan  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thin^  as  motion, 
in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  in  an  elabo- 
rate theory  denied  it :  so  the  plain  Christian, 
when  he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion,  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself^ 

All  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
God,  do  not  so  much  affect  him,  as  this  one 
doubt  respecting  himself:  *  Ifl  regard  iniquity 
n  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  '  For 
Jie  chief  doubt  and  difficplty  of  a  real  Christian 
consists,  not  so  much  of  a  distrust  of  God*s 
ability  and  willingness  to  answSt  the  prayer  of 
the  upright,  as  in  a  distrust  of  his  own  upright- 
ness, as  m  a  doubt  whether  he  himself  bekmgs 
to  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises are  made,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  prayer 
which  he  offers  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  fate  maintain  a 
sullen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chance  a  hopeless 
silence,  but  let  the  child  of  a  compassionate  Al- 
mighty  Father  supplicate  His  mercies  with  a 
humble  confidence,  inspired  by  tiie  assurance, 
that  *  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered.* 
Let  him  take  comfort  in  that  individual  and 
minute  attention,  without  which  not  a  sparrow 
&lls  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  that  heart- 
cheering  promise;  that,  as  *the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous,*  so  are  *  his  ears 
open  to  their  prayers.*  And  as  a  pious  bishop 
has  observed,  *  Our  Saviour  has  as  it  were 
hedged  in  and  inclosed  the  Lord*s  prayer  with 
these  two  great  fences  of  our  fiiith,  God*B  mUin^- 
nest  and  his  power  to  help  us ;'  the  preface  to  it 
assures  us  of  the  one,  which  by  calling  God  bj 
the  tender  name  of  *  Our  Father,*  intimates  his 
readiness  to  help  his  children :  and  the  animat- 
ing conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the  jpoiser,*  rescues 
as  from  every  unbelieving  doubt  of  his  ahility  to 
help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  f^ls,  that 
prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscrutable,  the 
medium  of  connexion  between  Qod  and  his  ra- 
tional creatures :  the  means  appointed  by  him  to 
draw  down  his  blessings  upon  us.  The  Christian 
knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  unit- 
ing two  ideas,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence, 
the  other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  compass  of  imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is  the 


link  of  communication  between  'the  higli  and 
lofly  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  that 
heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  delights  to 
dwell.*  He  knows  that  this  inexplicable  onion 
between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so  essentially 
different,  can  only  be  maintained  by  prayer : 
that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain  which 
unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with  heaven, 
man  with  God. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  observed, 
<sannot  explain  why  it  is  so;  but  while  he  feds 
the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the  learned  de- 
Jine  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone  prayer  till 
he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from  it, 
than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give  a 
scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion ;  he 
is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat  haa 
nourished  him  ;  and  he  leaves  to  the  philosopher, 
who  may  choose  to  defisr  his  meal  till  be  haa 
elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim. 
The  Christian  feels  better  than  he  is  able  to  ex- 
plain, that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual  life  can 
no  more  be  carried  on  without  habitual  prayer, 
than  those  of  his  natural  life  without  finequent 
bddily  nourishment  He  feels  renovation  and 
strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the  appointed 
meAns,  as  neoessarily  ui  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his  soul  can 
no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers  kept  in 
continued  vigbur,  bv  the  payers  of  a  distant 
day,  than  his  body  by  the  aUnuM  of  a  distant 
day. 

But  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  quea. 
tion,  far  more  eonstraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im- 
perions  tiian  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  convictions  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any 
experience  of  its  consolations.  Prayer  U  tis 
eummand  of  Qod  ;  the  plain,  positive,  repeated 
injunction  of  the  Most  High,  who  derlaraa, 
'  He  will  be  inquired  of.'  This  is  enough  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even 
though  a  promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  at- 
tached to  the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to 
our  unspeakable  comfort,  the  promise  is  as  dear 
as  the  precept :  *  Aisk^  and  ye  shall  reeeine — 
seek^  and  ye  shall ^fi(2 — Knock,  imd  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.'  This  b  enoouragement 
enough  for  the  plain  Christian.  As  to  the  man' 
ner  in  which  prayer  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  general  scheme  of  Grod's  plan  in  the  govern- 
ment of  human  affairs;  how  God  has  left  him- 
self at  liberty  to  reconcile  our  prayer  with  his 
own  predetermined  will,  the  Christian  does  not 
very  criticallv  examine,  his  precias  and  imme- 
diate  duty  being  to  prav,  and  not  to  examine ; 
and  probably  this  bemg  amcmg  the  *  secret 
things  which  belong  to  God,'  and  not  to  us,  ii 
will  lie  hidden  among  those  numberless  myste- 
ries which  we  shall  not  fully  understand  till 
faith  be  lost  in  sight 

In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  for  the  humble 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  bo 
assured  in  that  word  of  Crod  *  which  cannot  lie,* 
of  numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy 
of  prajcr  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting 
calamities,  both  national  and  individual:  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  be  convinced  exoerimmitally 
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9f'  Chat  iatenial  evideocei  which  u  perhaps 
Baramoimt  to  all  olher  eridenoa,  ti»  ooinfixrt  he 
nimaelf  baa  reoeiYed  firom  prayer  when  all  other 
eomfinrta  have  fkiled : — and  abore  all  to  end  with 
the  Mune  motivB  with  which  we  began,  the  only 
notive  indeed  which  A«  requires  for  tbe  perfor- 
msBoe  of  any  dQty«-it  is  motive  enouffh  ftr 
hiin— that  Uau  mnJIh  Hu  Lord,  fbr  when  a 
•erioaa  Gbristian  has  once  got  a  pUin  unequivo- 
cal command  fiom  his  Maker  on  any  point,  he 
never  suspends  his  obedience  while  he  is  amns- 
in^  himjwir  with  looking  about  for  subordinate 
motives  of  action.  Instead  of  curiously  ana- 
iyaiv  the  nature  of  the  duty,  he  considers 
"  vw  he 


hov  he  shall  beirtfiilfil  it :  for  on  tJMee  points 
at  least  it  may  be  said  without  uontroversy 
that  *  the  ignorant  (and  here  who  is  not  igno> 
rant  7)  A««e  nothing  to  do  with  ihe  Uw  but  to 
s&cvt<7 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
verting any  of  the  premises,  yet  negleot  to  build 
practical  cqnseouencee  on  the  admisBsk>ii  of 
them,  who  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  the 
effieacv  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  Uve  either  in  the 
irresronr  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it, 
as  appetite,  or  pleasure  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate;  and  who  by  living 
alioost  without  prayer,  may  be  said  *to  Uve 
almoet  without  God  in  the  world.*  To  such  we 
an  only  sa]^,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
lose^ — The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  wiU 
k»k  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for ;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  these 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  either 
neglect  or  despise.  *  O  that  they  were  wise ! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end !' 

There  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared 

bavhig  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 

having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principles 

of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  gSDuine  praver 

is  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it 

^  They  do  not  find,'  sav  they, '  that  their  affairs 

ptosper  the  better  or  the  worse ;  or  perhaps  they 

were  unsuccessful  in  their  affiiim  even  before 

they  dropped  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en- 

eouragement  to  go  on.'    They  do  not  know  that 

they  had  no  encoura^ment ;  they  do  not  iknoto 

how  much  worse  their  affairs  might  have  gone 

en*  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 

jvayers  helped  to  reterd  their  ruin.    Or  they 

do  not  know  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,* 

or  that  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 

they  might  have  been  far  more  unhappv.    For 

a  true  believer  neter  *  restrains  prayer'  because 

he  is  not  certain  he  obtains  every  individual  re- 

quest;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com- 

pension  to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great 

oierey  withholds  what  we  desire,  and  often  die- 

anpomte  his  most  ikvoured  children  by  giving 

tbe<n,  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he  knows  is 

resOIy  good  for  them.    The  toward  child,  as  a 

pioQS  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the  shining 

hfauie,  which  the  tender  parent  withholds,  know- 

m^it  would  cut  his  foigers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the  en- 
eoaragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 

•  Biihop  Rail. 


of  tried  foith.  Of  this  holy  perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.  Defoat  and  disappoint- 
ment rather  stimulated  than  stopped  hio  prayers- 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  pessionate  elo- 
quence he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  Wrong,  but  I 
am  not  heard;  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no 
judgment,*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he,  notwith- 
standing, of  the  duty  of  continniog  this  holy 
importunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hi^  till  be  attained  to  that  exahed  pitch  of 
unshaken  faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
break  out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  lliough 
he  sUy  me,  yet  I  will  trust  m  him.' 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  consider 
able  class,  who  not  only  briuff  none  of  the  ob- 
jections whidi  we  have  steted  against  the  use 
of  prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  rejecting,  that 
th^  are  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance 
of  it;  who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is 
consistent  with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety ; 
who  while  they  contidsr  prayer  as  an  indispen- 
sable  form,  boieve  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heart  and  of  those  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended  to  produce?  Many  who  yet  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the^  letter,  are  so  for  from  enter- 
ing  into  the  spirit  of  this  duty,  that  they  are 
strongly  indioed  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
who  aclopt  the  true  scriptural  views  of  prayer. 
Nay,  as  even  the  fiible  may  be  ao  wrested  as  to 
be  made  to  speak  almost  any  language  in  support 
of  almost  any  opinion,  these  persons  lay  hdd  on 
Scripture  itself  to  bear  them  out  in  their  own 
slight  views  of  this  doty ;  «and  they  profess  to 
borrow  fh>m  thence  the  ground  of  that  censure 
which  they  east  on  the  more  serious  Christians. 
Among  the  many  passages  which  have  been 
made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
oriflinal  design,  none  ^have  be«i  seized  upon 
with  more  avidity  by  such  persons  than  the 
pointod  censures  of  our  Saviour  on  those  *  who 
for  a  pretence  make  long  pravers;*  as  well  as 
on  thoee  *whouse  vain  repetitions,  and  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speaking.*  Now 
the  things  here  intended  to  be  reproved,  were 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  igno- 
rance of  the  heathen,  together  with  the  error  of 
all  those  who  depended  on  the  success  of  their 
prayers,  while  they  imiteted  ihe  deceit  of  the 
one  or  the  folly  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour 
never  meant  thoee  severe  reprehensions  should 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  Christians, 
to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con- 
stitute the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  one  of  the  most  afbcting  specimens 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  publican , 
full  firaught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contrition 
and  aelf-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen  perhaps 
is  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifling  up  of 
the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  I 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  those  few  hasty 
words  to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would 
stint  the  scanty  devotions  of  othen  and  them- 
selves, will  be  always  found  ample  enough  to 
satisfy  the  humble  penitent,  who,  being  asmner, 
has  much  to  confess;  who,  hoping  he  is  &  per- 
doned  sinner,  has  much  t^  acknowledge.  Such 
an  one  perhaps  cannot  always  pour  out  the  fill- 
ness  of  his  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridg 
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ownts.    Even  the  Bincerest  Christian,  wheti  he 
wishes  to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  often  to  la^ 
ment  its  coldness.    Thouffh  he  ieel  that  he  has 
received  maeh,  and  has  Uierefi)re  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  brine 
his  wayward  spirit  into  soch  a  posture  as  riiafi 
fit  it  for  tlie  solemn  business ;  fix  such  an  one 
has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has 
his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order ;  his  affections  to 
excite,  and  his  peace  to  make.    His  thoughte 
may  be  realizing  the  sarcasm  of  the  prophet  on 
the  idol  Baal,  *  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,' 
and  must  be  recalled ;  his  heart  perhaps  'sleep- 
eth  and  must  be  awaked.*    A  devout  supplicant 
too  win  labour  to  affect  and  warm  his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes 
of  God,  in  imitetion  of  the  holy  men  of  old. 
Like  Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
*  the  power,  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of 
the  Most  High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the  senti- 
mente  of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  lore,  and  hu- 
mility in  his  own  souL*    He  will  labour  to  iml> 
Ute  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  di- 
lated  with  the  expression  of  the  same  holy 
affections.    *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.'    A  heart  thus  animated,  thus 
warmed  with  divine  love,  cannot  always  scru- 
pulously limit  itself  to  the  mere  ftuttness  of 
praver,  if  I  m^v  so  speak.    It  cannot  content 
Itself  with  merely  spreading  out  ite  own  neces- 
eities,  but  expands  m  contemplating  the  perfec- 
tions of  Him  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them. 
The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  longer 
gmsemed  by  a  love  of  Uie  world,  yet  grieves  to 
find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.    Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision which  is  made  for  them  i^  the  Gospel ; 
yet  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rojoicinff  in  those 
strong  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas!  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  insen- 
sibility, his  deadness.    He  has  to  deplore  the 
littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objeeto  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer.   The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable, 
during  the  temptetions  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  '  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,' 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
fleet  that  he  is  but  dust  and  ashes.    How  can 
even  good  persons  who  are  just  come  perhaps 
from  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  foUow- 
worms,  acknowledge  before  God,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  ?    They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con- 
fession of  sin  they  are  making  to  Him,  without 
which  brevity  and  not  length  mi^ht  constitute 
hypocrisy.    Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in 
prater  grievous  wanderings  to  lament;  from 
which  others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt    Such  wanderings  that, 
as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceed- 
ingly humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  afler  he 
had  pra]|red,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written 
down,  with  exact  interlineations  of  all  the  vain 
and  impertinent   thoughte  which  had  thrust 
themselves  in  amongst  them.    So  that  such  an 
one  will  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these 
distractions,  feel  deep  occasion  with  the  prophet 
*  3  Ctaron.  zv.  5, 6. 


to  ask  forgiveness  for  *  the  iniqoi^  of  hie  A«ly 
things  *'  and  would  find  cause  enough  for  humi- 
liation every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of 
his  prayers  only. 

We  Know  that  such  a  brief  petition  as  *  Lord 
help  my  unbelief^  if  the  supplicant  be  in  so  hap- 
py a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  up  with 
such  strong  faith  that  hie  very  soul  mounte  with 
the  petition,  may  sufiioe  to  draw  down  a  blessing 
which  may  be  withheld  from  the  more  prolix 
petitioner :  yet,  if  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  a 
mere  form  of  words,  whether  they  iie  kng  or 
short ;  if  the  true  definition  of  prayer  be,  tlMft  it 
is  the  detire  of  ike  heart :  if  it  be  that  secret 
communion  between  .God  and  the  soul,  which  is 
the  very  breath  and  being  of  religion ;  then  is 
the  Scripture  so  far  from  suggesting  that  short 
measure  of  which  it  is  accused,  that  it  expresdy 
says,  *  Pray  without  ceasing* — *  Pray  evermore 
— >'  I  will  that  men  pray  every  where* — *  conti* 
nue  instant  in  prater.' 

If  such  *  repetitions*  as  these  objectors  re- 
probate,  stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened,  or 
protract  affections  already  excited  (for  *iwtii  re- 
petitions' are  such  as  awaken  or  express  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose)  then  are 
*  repetitions  not  to  be  condemned.  And  that 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 
'  long  prajrers  and  rei^titioDs'  in  the  sense  these 
objections  aHege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac- 
tios;  for  onoe  we  are  told  *he  continued  oil 
f^g^  in  praj^er  to  God.'  And  again,  in  the 
most  awful  crisis  of  his  Ufe,  it  is  expressly  said, 
'He  prayed  the  third  time^  using  tke  sssm 
loords.'* 

All  habita  gain  by  exercise;  of  ooorae  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  beingp 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  ali"^  by  this  steted  inter, 
course  with  God,  would  wither  and  die.  Prayer 
is  also  one  great  source  and  chief  encoorager  of 
holiness.  '  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heut  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me.' 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-fold  property  of 
fighting  and  preparing  the  heart  to  receive  the 
blessings  we  pray  for,  in  case  we  should  attain 
them ;  and  of  forti^ing  and  disposing  it  to  sub. 
mit  to  the  will  of  God,  in  case  it  should  be  his 
pleasure  to  withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  should  be  so  far  from  keepings 
us  from  prayer,  through  a  false  plea  of  unwor- 
thiness,  that  the  humility  growii^  on  this  very 
consciousness  is  the  truest  and  strongest  inoen* 
tive  to  prayer.  There  is,  for  our  example  and 
encouragement,  a  beautifbl  union  of  faith  and 
humility  in  the  prodigal — ^'I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.*  This  as  it  might  seem  to 
imply  hopelessness  of  pardon,  might  be  supposed 
,to  promote  unwillingness  to  ask  it;  but  th« 
heart-broken  penitent  drew  the  direct  contrary 
conclusion — '  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  fother  !* 

Prayer,  to  make  it  aoeepted,  requires  neither 
geniui^  eloquenoe,  nor  languajie ;  but  sorrow  lor 
sin,  faith,  and  humility.    It  is  the  cry  of  dis-. 
tress,  the  sense  of  want,  the  abasement  of  coca 
trttion,  the  energy  of  gratitude.    It  is  not 
elaborate  string  of  well  arranged  periods  nor 
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aaerelse  of  ingenuity,  nor  an  eflS»rt  of  the  me* 
moTj  ;  but  tfa«  devout  breathing  of  a  soul  struck 
vitb  a  senae  of  its  own  misery,  and  of  the  inii- 
nite  holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  addx  easing ;  ex- 
perimentally convinced  of  its  own  emptiness, 
and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  God.  It  is  the 
oomfdete  renunciation  of  self,  and  the  entire  de- 
pendenoe  on  another.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  beg. 
gar  who  would  be  relieved ;  of  the  sinner  who 
would  be  .pardoned.  It  has  nothing  to  offer  but 
fin  and  sorrow;  nothing  to  ask  but  forgiveness 
aod  acceptance ;  nothing  to  plead  but  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  in  Uie  death  of  Christ  It 
newer  aeeka  to  obtain  its  object  by  diminishing 
the  gxiUt  (^sin,  but  by  exaltmg  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour. 

Bat  as  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  empand  the 
affections  as  well  as  to  tanetify  them ;  the  bene- 
fotont  Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  commend 
tumflBlf  alone  to  the  divine  favour.  The  heart 
which  is  lull  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
with  love  to  its  neighbour.  All  that  are  near  to 
himflftif  he  wishea  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
dhiiie  compassion ;  but  especially  the  faithful 
fbUowers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Religion  makes  a 
man  so  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
restrict  anj  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himaalf :  he  therefore  spiritualizes  the  social  af. 
fktiooMt  by  adding  intercessory  to  personal 
prayer ;  for  he  knows  that  petitionin|^  for  others 
is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercismg  and  en. 
largin^  oar  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
B<st  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro. 
mised  to  those  for  whom  we  ask  them.  It  is 
unneoeasary  to  produce  any  of  the  numberless 
instances  with  which  Scripture  abounds,  on  the 
efficacy  of  intercession ;  in  which  God  has  pro- 
ved  the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  that  *  his  ear 
was  open  to  their  cry.'  I  shall  confine  myself 
JO  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to 
him  who  ofifers  it  When  we  pray  for  the  object 
af  our  dearest  re^d,  it  purifies  passion,  and 
exalts  love  into  rebgion ;  when  we  pray  fbr  those 
with  whom  we  have  worldly  intercourse,  it 
smooths  down  the  swellings  m  envy,  and  bids 
the  tumults  of  anger  and  ambition  subside: 
when  we  pray  fbr  our  country,  it  sanctifies  pa> 
triotism :  when  we  pray  for  those  in  authority. 


it  adds  a  divine  motive  to  human  obedience : 
when  we  pray  fbr  our  enemies,  it  softens  the 
savageness  of  war  and  molifies  hatred  into  ten- 
demess,  and  resentment  into  sorrow.  And  wo 
can  only  learn  the  duty  so  difficult  to  human 
nature,  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  to 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  are  the  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beauti. 
ful  idea  of '  the  communion  of  saints.*  There  is 
scarcely  any^  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  hoi  v  com 
merce ;  thau  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  ht 
is  praying  fbr  his  Christian  friends,  that  ■  ho  is 
also  reaping  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  for  him. 

Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  on. 
ly  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of  merit 
were  entitled  to  our  pravers.  Merit !  who  has 
iti  Desert !  who  can  plead  it  7  in  the  siglit  of 
God,  I  mean.  Who  shall  bring  his  own  piety, 
or  the  piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  claim,  be- 
fbre  a  being  of  such  transoendant  holiness,  that 
*  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight  ?'  And 
if  we  wait  fbr  perfbct  holiness  as  a  preliminary 
to  prayer,  when  shall  such  erring  creatures  pray 
at  aU  Xo  Hu '  who  chargeth  the  angels  with 
folly  •' 

In  closing  this  little  work  with  the  subject  of 
intercessory  prayer,  may  the  author  be  allowed 
to  avail  herself  of  the  feeling  it  suggests  to  her 
own  heart  7  And  while  she  earnestly  implores 
that  Being,  who  caii  make  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  instrumental  to  his  glory,  to  bless  this 
humble  attempt  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written, 
may  she,  without  presumption,  entreat  that  this 
work  oT  Christian  charity  may  be  reciprocal ; 
and  that  those  who  peruse  these  pages  may  put 
up  a  petition  for  her,  that  in  the  great  day  to 
which  we  are  all  hastening,  she  may  not  be 
found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she  her. 
self  did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice  7  In  that 
awfbl  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 
'  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,*  bnt  through  the  merits  of  the  Great 
Inteiicessor. 
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THE  REUGION  OF  THE  HEART     . 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

Tbe  fbar  of  God  begins  with  the  Heart,  and  purifies  and  rectifies  it ;  and  fVom  the  Heart,  thus 
fectified,  grows  a  conformity  in  tho  Life,  the  Words,  and  the  Actions.— <S<r  Matthew  Hale** 


PREFACE. 


hat  be 


eminent  professor  of  our  own  time  modestly  declared  that  he  taught  chemistry  in  order 
e  might  learn  it    The  writer  of  the  following  pages  might,  with  far  more  justice,  offer  a 
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similftr  declaratioii,  9B  aa  apology  £ot  m>  rfepeaiedlj  treating  on  the  important  topics  of  religioa 
and  morals 
Abashed  by  the  equitaUe  precept, 

4 

Let  tbose  teadi  otben  who  themselves  excel— 

she  is  aware,  how  fairly  she  is  patting  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader,  to  ask,  in  the  eearebmg 
words  of  an  eminent  old  prelate, '  They  that  speak  thus,  and  advise  thus,  do  they  do  thus  7*  She 
can  defend  herself  in  tio  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  same  venerable 
divine,  which  immediately  follow : — ^'O  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Yet  although  it  be  but  little 
that  is  attained,  the  very  aim  is  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it  It  is  better  to 
have  such  thoughts  and  desires,  than  altogether  to  give  them  up ;  and  the  very  desire,  if  it  be 
serious  and  sincere,  may  so  much  change  the  habitude  of  the  soul  and  lift,  that  it  is  not  lo  be 
despised.* 

The  world  does  not  require  so  much  to  be  informed  as  reminded.  A  remembrancer  maybe 
almost  as  useful  as  an  instructor ;  if  his  office  be  more  humble,  it  is  scarcely  less  necessary.  The 
man  whose  employment  it.  was,  statedly  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  Philip,  rxmciuee  that  tbou 
ABT  MORTAL,  had  his  plain  admonition  b^n  allowed  to  make  its  due  impression,  might  have 
produced  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  royal  usurper,  than  the  imoassioned  orations  of  his  im 
mortal  assailant— 

whose  reslstlesi  eloqaeoee 
ihook  th*  arsenal  and  lUlmined  over  Gieeoe 
Tp  Af  scedon  and  Aruxerxei*  ttarops* 

While  the  orator  boldly  strove  to  check  the  ambition,  and  arrest  the  injustice  of*the  km|r,  tbe 
simple  herald  barely  reminded  him,  how  short  would  be  the  reign  of  injustice,  how  inevitable 
and  how  near  was  the  final  period  of  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  mo-> 
narch,  that  while  the  thunders  of  the  politician  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  his  ovrn  ap- 
pointment. 

This  slight' sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  no  higher  name,  aims  only  at  being  plain  and  practicaL 
Gmtending  solely  for  those  mdispensahle  points,  which  by  involving  present  duty,  involve  future 
happiness,  the  writer  has  avoided,  as  far  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  controverted  topics ; 
has  shunned  whatever  might  lead  to  disputation  rather  than  to  profit 

We  live  in  an  age,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  observed  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  criminal  to  be  mo 
derate.  Would  it  could  not  be  said  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics !  Those  who 
endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  extremes  in  eimer,  are  in  danger  of  being  reprobated  by  both.  It 
is  rather  a  hardship  for  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  moderation  in  thinking,  and  of  candour  in  judging,  that,  when  these  dispositions  are  brought 
into  action,  they  frequenuy  incur  a  harsher  censure  man  the  errors  which  it  was  their  chief  aim 
to  avoid. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leading  object  is  human  applause,  it  might 
answer  best  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  some  one  party.  On  the  protection  of  that  party  at  least, 
it  might  in  that  case  reckon ;  and  it  would  then  have  wia  dislike  of  the  opposite  class  alone  to 
contend  against ;  while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  either,  can  hardly  escape  the  dis- 
approbation of  both. 

To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case : — ^The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  may  at  oooe 
be  censured  by  opposite  classes  of  readers,  as  being  too  strict  and  too  relaxed :— too  much  attach- 
ed to  opinions,  and  too  indiflforent  about  them ; — as  havinfif  narrowed  the  broad  field  of  Chrbtian- . 
ity  by  labouring  to  establish  its  pecuKar  doctrines; — as  having  broken  down  its  eo  closures  by 
not  confining  herself  to  doctrines  exclusively; — as  having  considered  morality  of  too  little  impor- 
tance ; — as  having  raised  it  to  an  undue  elevation ;— as  having  made  practice  every  thing ; — as 
havin(^  made  it  nothing. 

While  a  catholic  spirit  is  accused  of  beincf  latitndinarian  in  one  party,  it  really  t«  so  in  another 
In  one  it  exfiibits  the  character  of  Christianity  on  her  own  grrand  but  correct  scale ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  ofispring  of  thatindiffbrence,  which,  considering  all  opinions  as  nearly  of  the  same  value, 
indemnifies  itself  for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  establishing  a  self-com- 
placent notion  of  general  benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  adopting  a  display  of  that  cheap  material,  liberal  sentiment,  as  opposed  to  religious  strietness, 
sacrifices  true  piety  to  false  candour. 

Christianity  may  be  said  to  sofibr  between  two  criminals,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  bj 
which  she  suffers  most ;— whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her  divine  cha. 
racter,  and  speculativdy  adopts  tiie  mggot  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intolenuioe ;  or  by  that 
indiscriminate  candour,  that  conoeding  slaclmess,  which,  b^  stripping  her  of  her  appropriate  at. 
tributes,  reduces  her  to  something  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  to  something  w)itch,  instead 
of  making  her  the  religion  of  fJhrist,  generalizes  het  into  any  rel^ion  which  may  choose  to  adopt 
her.-»The  one  distorts  her  loveiy  lineaments  into  caricature,  and  throws  her  graceful  figure  into 
gloomy  shadow ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  odours  not  her  own,  renders  her  form  in- 
distinct,  and  obliterates  her  foatures.  In  the  first  instance,  she  excites  little  affection ;  in  the  lat- 
ter she  is  not  recognized. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  address  herself  as  a  Christian  who  must  die  soon,  to  Christxana 
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who  moBt  die  certainly.  She  trusts  that  she  shall  not  be  accused  of  ^reetin^r  henelf  into  a  eon 
SOT,  bat  be  considered  as  one  who  writes  with  a  real  consciousness  that  she  is  fkr  from  having 
reached  the  attainments  she  suffgests ;  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  danger  of  holding  out  a 
standard  too  likely  to  discredit  her  own  practice.  She  wriCes  not  with  the  assumption  of  superi- 
ority, but  with  a  deep  practical  sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which  she  has  presumed  to  can* 
tiao  otimrs.  She  wishes  to  be  understood  as  speaking  the  language  of  sympathy,  rather  than*  of 
diefcation ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  document  So  &  from  nincying  herself  ejrampt  from  the 
sivila  on  which  she  has  animadverted,  her  very  fteling  of  those  evils  has  assisted  her  in  their  de- 
lineation. Thus  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  deficiencies,  which  might  be  urged  as  a  dis- 
qualifioatiim,  has,  she  trusts,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers  to  others.— Jf  the  patient  canned 
lay  down  rules  fov  the  cure  of  a  reigning  disease,  much  less  effect  the  cure ;  yet  firom  the  symp. 
toms  eonunon  to  the  same  malady,  he  who  labours  under  it  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  it  He  may  ^at  the  case  feelingly,  if  not  scientifically.  He  may  substitute  experience, 
in  default  of  skill :  he  may  insist  on  the  ^ue  of  the  remedy  he  has  neglected,  as  well  as  reoom- 
Biend  that  from  which  be  has  found  benefit 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  treatise  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  manner  ez^ 
hamted,  by  ^Mrsons  before  whose  names  the  author  bows  down  with  the  deepest  humility ;  by  able 
profeanonal  instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  style,  and  invigorated  with  all 
the  powera  of  argument 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  multiply  books  which  may  rather  incumber  the  reader  than 
ilrengtben  the  cause  7 — ^  That  the  older  is  better,*  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the  being  *  old* 
sometimes  the  reason  why  the  '  better*  is  not  regarded  7  Novelty  itself  is  an  attraction  which  but 
too  oflen  supersedes  ment  A  slighter  drapery,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  may  excite  a  degree  of  at- 
tention to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when  dad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  has  been  accus- 
tnned. 

Tlie  author  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  enlightened  fHends*— *  Where 
is  the  world  into  which  we  were  born  7'  Death  has  broken  roost  of  those  connexions  which  made 
the  boooor  and  happiness  of  her  youthful  days.  IVesh  links  however  have  continued  to  attach 
her  to  society.  She  is  singularly  nappy  in  the  affiBctionate  regard  of  a  great  number  of  amiable 
young  persons,  who  may  peruse  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  recommended 
to  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer. 
b  there  not  something  in  personal  knowledge,  something  in  the  reelings  of  endeared  acquaint- 
anee,  which  by  that  hidden  association,  whence  so  much  of  our  undefined  pleasure  is  derived,  iT 
it  does  not  impart  new  force  to  old  truths,  may  excite  a  new  interest  in  considering  truths  which 
are  known  7  Her  concern  for  these  engaging  persons  extends  beyond  the  transient  period  of' 
present  intercourse.  It  would  shed  a  ra^'  of  brightness  on  her  parting  hour,  if  she  could  hone 
that  any  caution  here  held  put,  any  principle  here  suggested,  any  habit  here  recommended,  might 
be  of  use  to  any  one  of  them ;  when  the  hand  which  now  guides  the  pen,  can  be  no  longer  ex- 
erted in  their  service.  This  would  be  remembering  their  friend  in  a  way  which  would  evince 
the  highest  afibction  in  them,  which  would  confor  the  truest  honour  on  herselfl 

JBoWsv  yfoody  March  1st,  1811. 
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CHAP.L 

Chrigtiatnty  an  internal  principle,  ■ 

CsaisnAmxr  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine 
original.  It  came  down  from  heaven,  and  its 
graeioiis  pnrpoee  is  to  carry  us  up  thither.  Its 
Author  is  God.  It  was  foretold  from  the  begin- 
nings, by  prophecies  which  grew  clearer  and 
brighter  9b  they  approached  tne  period  of  their 
acoomplishment  It  was  eonfirmed  by  miracles 
which  continued  till  the  r^igion  they  illustrated 
wan  established.  It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of 
its  aathor.  Its  doctrines  are  pure,  sublime,  oon- 
sielaiit  Its  precepts  just  and  hdy.  Its  worship 
is  BfuritaaL  Its  services  reasonable,  and  render- 
ed practicable  by  ofifors  of  divine  aid  to  human 
weakness.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  hap- 
pineos  of  the  faithful,  and  ^  everlasting  mise- 
*y  to  the  disobedient    It  had  no  collusion  with 


power,  for  power  sought  to  crush  it  It  could' 
not  be  in  any  leap^e  with  the  world,  for  it  set 
out  by  declaring  itself  the  enemy  of  the  world. 
It  reprobated  its  maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity 
of  its  glories,  the  danger  of  its  riches,  the  emp- 
tiness  of  its  pleMures. 

Christianity  though  the  most  perfect  rule  of 
lifo  that  ever  was  devised,  is  for  f\rom  being 
barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consisting  of  a 
mere  code  of  Ibws,  might  have  sufficed  for  a* 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  But  man  who 
has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be  saved  by  a  rule 
which  he  has  violated.  What  consolation  could 
he  find  in  the  perusal  of  statutes,  every  one  of 
which,  bringing  a  fresh  conviction  of  his  guilt, 
brings  a  fVesh  assuranee  of  his  condemnation 
The  chief  object  of  the  Gospel  is  not  to  furnish 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  innocence,  but  to 
hold  out  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  guilty  It 
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does  not  proceed  from  a  supposition  bat  a  fact; 
not  upon  what  mi^bt  have  suited  man  in  a  state 
of  purity,  but  upon  what  is  suitable  to  him  in 
the  exigences  of  his  fallen  state* 

This  religion  does  nol  consist  in  an  external 
conformity  to  practices,  which,  though  right  in 
themselves,  may  be  adopted  from  human  mo- 
tives, and  to  answer  secular  purposes.  It  is  not 
a  religion  of  forms,  and  modes,  and  decendes. 
It  is  being  transformed  into  the  image  of 
God.  It  is  being  like-minded  with  Christ  It 
b  considering  him  as  our  sanctification,  as 
well  as  our  redemption.  It  is  endeavouring  to 
live  to  him  here  that  we  may  live  with  him 
hereaAer.  It  is  desiring  earnestly  to  surrender 
our  will  to  his,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  his 
Spirit,  our  life  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  in  the  human  heart,  which  the 
Scriptures  declare  to  be  necessary,  they  repre. 
sent  to  be  not  so  much  an  old  principle  improved, 
as  a  new  one  created ;  not  educed  out  of  the 
former  character,  but  infused  into  the  new  one. 
l*his  change  is  there  expressed  in  great  varieties 
of  language,  and  under  different  figures  of 
speech,  its  being  so  frequently  described,  or 
figuratively  intimated  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  entitles  the  doctrine 
itself  to  reverence,  and  ought  to  shield  fix>m  ob> 
loquy  the  obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  is  some- 
times conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out  the 
analogy  between  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
The  samp  Spirit  which  in  the  creation  of  the 
world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the    waters, 
operates  on  the  human  character  to  produce  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  life.    Bv  this  operation 
the  affections  and  fiiculties  of  the  man  receive  a 
new  impulse — ^his  dark  understanding  is  illu- 
minated, his  rebellious  will  is    subdued,  his 
irregular  desires  are  rectified,  his  judgment  is 
informed,  his  imtigination  is  chastised,  his  in- 
clinations are  sanctified;  his  hopes  and  fears 
are  directed  to  their  true  and  adequate  end. 
•Heaven  becomes  the  object  of  his  hopes,  an 
eternal  separation  from  God  the  object  of  his 
fears.    His  love  of  the  world  is  transmuted 
into  the  love  of  God.     The   lower  faculties 
are  pressed  into  the  new  service.    The  senses 
have  a  higher  direction.    The  whole    inter- 
nal f)rame  and  constitution  receive  a  nobler 
bent ;  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a 
sublimer  aim ;  his  aspirations  a  loftier  flight ; 
his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed  object;  his 
vagrant  purposes  a  setUed  home ;  his  disappoint- 
ed heart  a  certain  refuge.    The  heart,  no  longer 
a  worshipper  of  the  world,  is  struggling  to  be- 
come its  conqueror.    Our  blessed  Redeemer, 
In  overcoming  the  world,  bequeathed  us  his  com- 
mand to  overcome  it  also:  but  as  he  did  not 
5ive  the  command  without  the  example,  so  he 
id  not  give  the  example  without  tiie  offer  of  a 
power  to  obey  the  command. 

Genuine  religion  demands  not  merely  an  ex- 
ternal profession  of  our  allegiance  to  God,  but 
an  inward  devotedness  of  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
vice. It  is  not  a  recognition,  but  a  dedication. 
It  puts  the  Christian  into  a  new  state  of  things, 
a  new  condition  of  being.  It  raises  him  above 
Uie  world  while  he  lives  in  it.  It  disperses  the 
illusion  of  sense,  by  opening  his  eyes  to  realities 


in  the  place  of  those  shadows  which  be  has  been 
pursuing.  It  presents  this  world  as  a  scene  of 
whose  original  beauty  Sin  has  darkened  and 
disordered,  Man  as  a  dependant  creature,  Jesoa 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  which  sin 
has  caillsed,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holiness  and 
happiness.  Any  reliffion  short  of  this,  any  at 
least,  which  has  not  Sum  fi>r  its  end  and  object, 
is  not  that  religion,  which  the  Gospel  has  pre- 
sented to  us,  which  our  Redeemer  came  down 
on  earth  to  teach  us  by  his  precepts,  to  illas 
trate  by  his  example,  to  confirm  by  his  death, 
and  to  consummate  by  his  resurrection. 

If  Christianity  do  not  always  produce  these 
happy  effects  to  the  extent  here  represented,  it 
has  always  a  tendency  to  produce  them.  If  we 
do  not  see  the  progress  to  be  such  as  the  Gospel 
annexes  to  the  transfbrnung  power  of  true  re- 
ligion,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  prin- 
ciple,  but  to  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  to 
the  imperfecUy  subdued  corruptions  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Those  who  are  very  uncere  are  still  very 
imperfect  They  evidence  their  sinoeri^  by 
acknowledging  the  lowness  of  their  attainments, 
by  lamenting  Uie  remainder  of  their  corruptions. 
Many  an  humble  Christian  whom  the  world 
reproaches  with  being  extravagant  in  his  zeal, 
whom  it  ridicules  for  being  enthusiastic  in  his 
aims,  and  rigid  in  his  practice,  is  inwardly 
mourning  on  the  very  contrary  ground.  He 
would  bear  their  censure  more  cheerfully,  bat 
that  he  feels  his  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. He  is  seoretiy  abasing  himself  before 
his  Maker  for  not  carrying  nr  enough  that 
principle  which  he  is  accused  of  carrying  too 
far.  The  fault  which  others  find  in  him  is  ex- 
cess. The  fault  he  finds  in  himself  is  defieiency. 
He  is,  alas !  too  commonly  right  His  enemies 
speak  of  him  as  they  hear.  He  judges  of  him- 
self as  he  feels.  But  though  humbled  to  the 
dust  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthineasi, 
he  is,  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might*  *He  has,*  says  the  venerable 
Hooker,  *a  Shepherd  full  of^  kindness,  fbll  of 
care,  and  full  of  power.'  His  prayer  is  not  for 
reward  but  pardon.  His  plea  is  not  merit  bat 
mercy ;  but  then  it  is  mercy  made  sure  to  him  by 
thepromise  of  the  Almighty  to  penitent  believers. 

The  mistake  of  many  in  religion  appears  to 
be,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning^. 
They  do  not  lay  their  feundation  in  the  persua. 
sion  that  man  is  by  nature  in  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion  from  God.  They  consider  him  rathe>  ae- 
an  imperfect  than  a  fallen  creature.  They  al- 
low that  he  requires  to  be  improved,  but  deny 
that  he  requires  a  thorough  renovation  of 
heart 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  be  graft- 
ed on  any  other  stock  than  the  apostaey  of  roan 
The  design  to  reinstate  beings  who  have  not 
fallen ;  to  propose  a  restoration  without  a  pre« 
vjous  loss,  a  cure  where  there  was  no  radioau 
disease,  is  altogether  an  incongruity  which 
would  seem  too  palpable  to  require  oonibtatiasi, 
did  we  not  so  freauentiy  see  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption  maintamed  by  those  who  deny  thftt 
man  was  in  a  state  to  require  such  a  redemption. 
But  would  Christ  have  been  sent  *•  to  preach  dc- 
liverenoe  to  the  captive,*  if  there  had  been  no 
captivity ;  and  *  the  opening  of  the  prison  to 
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Jhera  that  were  bound/  had  there  been  no  pruon, 
oad  man  been  in  no  bondagfe  T 

We  are  aware  that  many  consider  the  doc- 
trine in  qaeation  ae  a  bold  charge  against  oar 
Crvator.  But  may  we  not  ventare  to  ask,  la  it 
aot  a  bolder  charge  against  Grod^s  goodness  to 
preavzne  that  he  had  made  beings  originally 
vicked ;  and  against  God's  veracity  to  believe, 
that  having  made  each  beings  he  prononnced 
them  *  good  ?*  Is  not  that  doctrine  more  reason- 
able which  is  expressed  or  implied  in  every  part 
of  Scriptare,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  oar' 
6rst  parent  has  been  entailed  on  his  whole  pos- 
terity ;  that  from  this  corraption  (though  only 
paniahable  ibr  their  actual  offences)  they  are  no 
store  exempt  than  from  natural  deafli  ? 

We  must  not,  however,  think  fidsely  of  our 
nature;  we  must  humble  but  not  degrade  it 
Oor  original  brightness  is  obscured,  but  not  ex- 
tingoiahed.  If  we  consider  ourselves  in  our 
natural  state,  our  estimation  cannot  be  too  low : 
when  we  reflect  at  what  a  price  we  have  been 
boaght,  we  can  hardly  overrate  ourselves  in 
the  view  of  immortality. 

If,  indeed,  the  Almighty  had  left  us  to  the 
ccmsequenees  of  our  natural  state,  we  might, 
with  more  colour  of  reason,  have  mutinied 
against  his  justice.  But  when  we  see  how 
fiaeioiialy  he  has  turned  our  ver^  lapae  into  an 
oecasioD  of  improving  our  condition ;  how  from 
this  evil  he  was  pleased  to  advance  us  to  a 
greater  good  than  we  had  lost;  how  that  life 
which  was  forfeited  may  be  restored ;  how  by 
grafting  the  redemption  of  man  on  the  very  cir. 
eomsCance  of  his  fall,  he  has  raised  him  to  the 
eapacity  of  a  higher  condition  than  that  which 
be  has  Ibrfeited,  and  to  a  happiness  superior  to 
that  &(»n  which  he  fell — ^What  an  impression 
does  this  give  us  of  the  immeasurable  wisdom 
actdgoodness  of  God,  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
ofChriaL 

The  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
understood, and  not  seldom  misrepresented.    It 
has  been  described  as  an  unproductive  theory, 
and  ridiculed  as  a  fanciful  extravagance.    For 
the  sake  of  distinction  it  is  here  called.  The  re- 
ligion ef  the  Heart, — TTiere  it  subsists  as  the 
^xmtain  of  spiritual  life ;  thence  it  sends  forth, 
as  from  the  central  seat  of  its  existence,  supplies 
of  U&  and  warmth  through  the  whole  frame ; 
tAere  is  the  eoul  of  virtue;  tAere  is  the  vital  princi- 
pie  vrhieh  animates  the  whole  being  of  a  Christian. 
Iliis  religion  has  been  the  support  and  con- 
^jLtion  of  the  pious  believer  in  all  ages  of  the 
dioreh.    That  it  has  been  perverted  lx>th  by  the 
cJoastered  and    the    uncloistered    mystic,  not 
merely  to  promote  abstraction  of  mind,  but  in- 
aetiTily  of  life,  makes  nothing  against  the  prin- 
ciple itself.    What  doctrine  of  Uie  New  Testa^ 
izteiit  has  not  been  made  to  speak  the  language 
ofitB  injudicious  advocate,  and  turned  into  arms 
■gaJzi^  some  other  doctrines  which  it  was  never 
mesuit  to  oppose  7 

0ai  if  it  has  been  carried  to  a  blameable  excess 
by  tise  pious  error  of  holy  men,  it  has  also  been 
ackTpCed  by  the  less  innocent  ftnatic,  and  abused 
lo  tlse  most  pernicious  purposes.  His  extrava* 
MAee  has  furnished  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
relipoBt  arguments  or  rather  invectives,  against 


the  sound  and  sober  ezerciBes  of  genuine  piol? 
They  seize  every  occasion  to  represent  it  as  if 
it  were  criminal,  as  the  foe  of  morality ;  ridicn 
lous  as  the  infallible  test  of  an  unsound  mmu  > 
mischievous,  as  hostile  to  active  virtue,  and  de- 
structive as  the  bane  of  public  utility. 

But  if  these  charges  be  really  well  founded, 
then  were  the  brightest  luminaries  of  the  Chris- 
tian church — ^then  were  Home,  and  Porteus 
and  Beveridge ;  th6u  were  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
and  Herbert ;  Hopkins,  Leighton,  and  Usher ; 
Howe,  and  Baxter ;  Ridley,  Jewel,  and  Hooper ; 
then  were  Chrysostome  and  Augustine,  the  re- 
formers and  the  fathers ;  then  were  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets ;  then  were  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs ;  then  were  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  apostles;  then  was  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved ;  then  was  Jesus  himself— 
I  shudder  at  the  amplification — dry  speculatists, 
frantic  enthusiasts,  enemies  to  virtue,  and  sub- 
verters  of  the  public  weaL 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  reject 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  to  be  compas- 
sionated.   Their  belief  that  no  such  principle 
exists,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  effeetuallv  preven 
its  existing  in  themselves,  at  least,  while  they 
make  their  own  state  the  measure  of  their  gene, 
ral  judgment.    Not  being  sensible  of  their  re. 
quired  dispositions  in  their  own  hearts,  they 
establish  this  as  a  proof  of  its  impossibility  in  a . 
cases.    This  persuasion,  as  long  as  they  main 
tain  it,  will  assuredly  exclude  the  reception  of 
divine  truth.    What  they  assert  can  be  true  it 
no  case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.    Thei' 
hearts  wiU  be  barred  against  any  influence  ir. 
the  power  of  which  they  do  not  tolieve.    Thej 
will  not  desire  it,  they  will  not  pray  for  it,  ex 
cept  in  the  Liturgy,  tchere  it  is  the  decided  Ian 
guagei   They  wm  not  addict  themselves  U 
those  pious  exercises  to  ig^hicKit  invites  them,  ex 
ercises  which  it  ever  loves  and  cherishes.  Thuf 
they  expect  the  end,  but  avoid  the  way  which 
leads  to  it;  they  indulge  the  hope  of  glory 
while  they  neglect  or  pervert  the  means  of 
grace.    But  let  not  the  formal  religionist,  wh; 
has  probably  never  sought,  and  therefore  never 
obtained,  any  sense  of  Die  spiritual  mercies  of 
God,  conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
state.    His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  no  more 
proof  that  no  such  state  exists,  than  it  is  a  proof, 
that  the   cheering  beams  of  a  genial  climate 
have  no  existence,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
the  frozen  zone  never  felt  them. 

Where  our  own  heart  and  experience  do  not 
illustrate  these  truths  practically,  so  as  to  afford 
us  some  evidence  of  their  reality,  let  us  examine 
our  minds,  and  faithfully  follow  up  our  convic- 
tions;  let  us  inquire  whether  God  has  really 
been  wanting  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  pro- 
mises, or  whether  we  have  not  been  sadly  de- 
ficient in  yielding  to  those  suggestions  of  con- 
science which  are  the  motions  of  his  Spirit  ? 
Whether  we  have  not  neglected  to  impbre  the 
aids  of  that  Spirit;  whether  we  have  not,  in 
various  instances,  resisted  them?  Let  us  ask 
ourselves — have  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humble  dependence  for  the  supplies 
of  his  grace  7  pr  have  we  prayed  for  these  bless 
ings  only  as  a  form,  and  having  acquitted  our 
selves  of  the  form,  do  we  continue  to  live  as  1/ 
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we  had  not  bo  prayed  ?  Having  repeatedly  im. 
plored  his  direction,  do  we  encbavoor  to  submit 
ourselvef  to  its  gaidance?  Having  prayed  that 
his  will  may  be  done,  do  we  never  stoutly  set  up 
our  own  will  in  contradiction  to  his? 

If,  then,  we  receive  not  the  promised  support 
and  com&rt,  the  failure  must  rest  somewhere : 
it  lies  between  him  who  has  promised,  and  him 
to  whom  the  promise  was  made.  There  is  no 
other  alternative ;  would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to 
transfer  the  failure  to  Grod  7  Let  us  not,  then, 
rest  till  we  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  The 
spirits  sink  and  the  faith  fails,  if,  afler  a  conti- 
nued round  of  reading  and  prayer :  afler  hav- 
ing for  years  conformed  to  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mand ;  afler  having  scrupulously  brought  in  our 
tale  of  outward  duties,  we  find  ourselves  just 
where  we  were  at  settluff  out 

We  complain  justly  ofour  own  weakness,  and 
truly  plead  our  inability  as  a  reason  why  we 
cannot  serve  Grod  as  we  ought  This  infirmity, 
its  nature,  and  its  measure,  God  knows  far  more 
exactly  than  we  know  it ;  yet  he  knows  that, 
with  the  help  which  he  ofiers  us,  we  can  both 
love  and  obey  him,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
it  the  qualification  of  our  obtaining  his  favour. 
He  never  would  have  said,  *■  give  me  thy  heart* 
— *  seek  ye  my  fiice*— *  add  to  your  faith,  virtue' 
— *have  a  right  heart  and  a  right  spirit,' — 

*  strengthen  the  things  that  remam* — *  ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life' — had 
not  all  these  precepts  a  definite  meaning,  had 
not  all  these  been  practicable  duties. 

Can  we  suppose  that  the  omniscient  God 
would  have  given  these  unqualified  commands 
to  powerless,  incapable,  unimpressible  beings  7 
Can  we  suppose  that  he  would  paralyse  his  crea- 
tures, and  then  condemn  them  for  not  being 
able  to  move?  He  knows,  it  is  true,  our  naturu 
impotence,  but  he  knows,  because  he  confers, 
our  superinduced  strength.  There  is  scarcely 
a  command  in  the  whole  Scripture  which  has 
not  either  immediately,  or  in  some  other  part  a 
corresponding  prayer,  and  a  corresponding  pro- 
mise. If  it  says  in  one  place  *gef  thee  a  new  heart,' 
—it  says  in  another  *  a  new  heart  will  I  give 
thee ; — and  in  a  third  '  make  me  a  clean  heart !' 
For  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  diligent  inquirer 
may  trace  every  where  this  threefold  union.  If 
God  eammaruts  by  Saint  Paul,  *  let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mortal  body,'  he  promiiea  by  the  same 
apostle,  'sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you;' 
— while  to  complete  the  tripartatc  agreement, 
be  makes  David  pray  that  his  *■  sins  may  not 
have  dominion  over  him.' 

The  saints  of  old,  so  far  fh>m  setting  up  on 
the  stock  of  their  own  independent  virtue,  seem 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light  but  what  was 
imparted,  of  any  strength  but  what  was  commu- 
nicated to  them  from  above.  Hear  their  impor- 
tunate  petitions !— *  O  send  forth  thy  light  and 
Ihy  truth.*— Mark  their  grateful  declarations ! 

« The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  salvation!* 
—Observe  their  cordial  acknowledgments  !—> 

*  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul !  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  his  holy  name !' 

Though  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
for  the  divine  Agency  those  impulses  which 
pretend  to  operate  independently  of  external  re- 
telttion ;  which  have  little  reforenco  to  it ;  which 


set  themselves  above  it ;  it  is  however  that  po«r. 
erfiil  agency  which  sanctifies  all  means,  renders 
all  external  revelation  effectual.  Notwlthstand 
ing  that  all  the  truths  of  religion,  all  the  doc 
trines  of  salvation  are  contained  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  these  very  scriptures  require  the  in- 
fluence of  that  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  pro- 
duoe  an  influential  faith.  This  Spirit,  by  en 
lightenbg  the  mind,  converts  the  rational  per 
suasion,  brings  the  intellectual  conviction  of 
divine  truth  conveyed  in  the  New  Testament, 
into  an  operative  principle.  A  man  from  read- 
ing, examining,  and  inquiring,  may  attain  tc 
such  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  truth  of  re* 
velation  as^^ill  remove  all  doubts  from  his  own 
mind,  and  even  enable  him  to  refute  the  objec- 
tions of  others ;  but  this  bare  intellectual  faith 
alone  will  not  operate  against  his  corrupt  afiec- 
tions,  will  not  cure  his  besetting  sin,  will  not 
conquer  bis  rebellious  will,  and  may  not  there- 
fore be  an  efficacious  principle.  A  mere  histo- 
rical faith,  the  mere  evidence  of  facts  with  the 
soundest  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them, 
may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill  him  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

An  habitual  reforence  to  that  &|pirit  which 
animates  the  real  Christian  is  so  far  from  ex 
eluding,  that  it  strengthens  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion,  but  never  contradicts  it  The  word  of  Grod 
is  always  in  unison  with  his  Spirit;  his  Spirit  is 
never  in  opposition  to  his  word.  Indeed  that 
this  influence  is  not  an  imaginary  thing,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  We  are 
aware  that  we  are  treading  on  dangerous,  b&> 
cause  dbputed  ground ;  for  among  the  foshion- 
able  curtailments  of  Scripture  doctrines,  there 
is  not  one  truth  which  has  been  topped  from  the 
modern  creed  with  a  more  unsnaring  band;  not 
one,  the  defence  of  which  excites  more  siupi- 
cion  against  its  advocates.  But  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  phantom,  should  we  with  such  jealous 
iteration  have  been  cautioned  against  neglecting 
or  opposing  it  7    If  the  Holy  Spirit  oouU  not  be 

*  grieved,*  might  it  not  be  *  quenched  ;*  were  it 
not  likely  to  he  *  resisted,'  that  very  Spirit  which 
proclaimed  the  prohibitions  would  never  have 
said  *  grieve  not,*  *  quench  not,'  *  resist  not'  The 
Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary  evil, 
nor  courts  us  to  imaginary  good.  If  then  we 
refuse  to  yield  to  its  guidance,  if  we  reject  its 
directions ;  if  we  submit  not  to  its  gentle  per. 
suasions,  for  such  they  are,  and  not  arbitrary 
compulsions,  we  shall  never  attain  to  that  peace 
and  liberty  which  are  the  orivilege,  the  promised 
reward  of  sincere  Christians. 

In  speaking  of  that  peaoe  which  passetfa  un- 
derstanding, we  allude  not  to  those  illuminations 
and  raptures,  which,  if  God  has  in  some  ir^ 
stances  bestowed  them,  he  has  no  where  pledged 
himself  to  bestow;  but  of  that  rational  yet  ele 
vated  hope  which  flows  firora  an  assured  persua^ 
sion  of  the  paternal  love  ofour  heavenly  rather  ^ 
of  that  *  secret  of  the  Lord,'  which  he  himself" 
assured  os  *  is  with  them  that  fhar  him ,'  of  thW^ 
lifo  and  power  of  religion  which  are  the  priv^, 
lege  of  those  *who  abide  under  tlie  shadow  c^C 
the  Almighty ;'  of  those  who  *  know  in  wi 
they  have  telieved ;'  of  those  *  who  walk  n 
afler  the  flesh  bat  after  the  Spirit;'  of 

*  who  endure  as  seeing  him  who  is  invisible* 
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Many  finilt*  may  be  committed  where  there 
B  nevertheless  a  sineere  desire  to  please  Grod. 
Bfaoy  infirmities  are  oonsistent  with  a  cordial 
kwe  of  our  Redeemer.  Faith  may  be  sincere 
where  it  is  not  strong'.  Bat  he  who  can  con- 
sdentioosly  say  that  he  seeks  the  favour  of  God 
above  every  earthly  rood ;  that  he  delights  in 
kis  service  incorapariuily  mbre  than  in  any  other 
^tifieation ;  that  to  obey  him  here  and  to  en- 
joy hie  presence  hereafter  is  the  prevailing  de- 
sire  of  his  heart ;  that  his  chief  sorrow  is  that 
he  loves  him  no  more  and  serves  him  no  better, 
tndi  a  man  requires  no  evidence  that  his  heart 
is  changed,  and  his  sins  forgiven. 

For  the  happiness  of  the  Christian  does  not 
consist  in  mere  feeling  which  may  deceive,  nor 
in  frames  which  can  be  only  occasional ;  but  in 
a  settled,  calm  conviction  that  God  and  eternal 
thinge  have  the  predominance  in  his  heart ;  in 
a  c]«tr  perceptbn  that  they  have,  though  with 
much  alloy  of  infirmity,  the  supreme,  if  not  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  mind ;  in  an  experi- 
mental persuasion  that  his  chief  remaining  sor- 
row is,  that  he  does  not  surrender  himself  with 
80  complete  an  acquiescence  as  he  ought  to  his 
convictions.  These  abatements,  though  sufficient 
to  keep  us  humble,  are  not  powerfU  enough  to 
make  us  happy. 

The  true  measure  then  to  be  taken  of  our 
itate  is  from  a  perceptible  change  in  our  desires, 
tastes,  and  pleasures ;  from  a  sense  of  promss, 
however  small,  in  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 
This  seems  to  be  the  safest  rule  of  judging,  for 
if  mere  teeUng  were  allowed  to  be  the  criterion, 
the  presumptuous  world  would  be  inflated  with 
•piritnal  pride  from  the  persuasion  of  enjoying 
them ;  while  the  humble  from  their  very  humi- 
Sty,  might  be  as  unreasonably  depressed  at 
wanting  such  evidences. 

The  recognition  of  this  divine  aid  then,  in- 
▼olrea  no  presumption,  raises  no  illusion,  causes 
BO  inflation :  it  is  sober  in  its  principle  and  ra- 
tioDal  in  its  exercise.  In  establishing  the  law 
of  God  it  does  not  reverse  the  law  of  nature,  for 
it  leaves  us  in  full  possession  of  those  natural 
faculties  which  it  improves  and  sanctifies ;  and 
BO  far  from  inflaming  the  imagination,  its  pro- 
per tendency  is  to  subdue  aild  regulate  it 

A  security  which  outruns  our  attainments  is 
a  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state  most  un- 
wisely coveted.  The  probable  way  to  be  safe 
hereafter,  is  not  to  be  presumptuous  now.  If 
''God  graciously  vouchsafe  us  inward  consolation, 
it  is  only  to  animate  us  to  farther  progress.  It 
is  given  us  for  support  in  our  way,  and  not  for 
settled  maintenance  in  our  present  condition. 
If  the  promises  are  our  aliment,  the  command- 
ments are  our  works ;  and  a  temperate  Chris- 
tian  ought  to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order 
to  carry  him  through  his  business.  If  he  so 
lupinely  rest  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual  and 
^dolent,  he  might  become  not  only  unwilling, 
but  incapacitated  for  the  perfbrmamse  of  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cordials, 
which  only  serve  to  inflame  without  strengthen- 
ing. Even  without  these  supports,  which  we 
sre  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put  ourselves 
m  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  an  inward  peace 
in  an  humble  trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  re- 
... ^  jjjg  ^^^^^ ,  ^^  jg  ^  repose  of  spirit,  a 


fireedom  from  sc^ioitade  in  a  lowly  confidence 
in  him,  fi>r  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  give 
in  exchange. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  state  which  wo  have 
been  describing  is  not  the  dream  of  the  entho. 
siast;  it  is  not  the  revery  of  the  visionary,  who 
renounces  prescribed  duties  for  fanciful  specu* 
lations,  and  embraces  shadows  for  realities ;  but 
it  is  that  sober  earnest  of  Heaven,  that  reasona< 
Ue  anticipation  of  eternal  ^icity  which  God  L 
graciously  pleased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor 
arbitrarilv,  but  to  aU  who  diligently  seek  hit 
fiuse,  to  olZ  to  whom  his  service  is  fVeedom,  hia 
will  a  law,  his  word  a  delight,  his  Spirit  a  guide ; 
to  all  who  love  him  unftignedly,  to  all  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  him  unreservedly,  to  all  who 
with  deep  self-abasement,  yet  with  filial  confi- 
dence, prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  saying.  Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of 
thy  countenance  upon  us  and  we  shall  be  safe. 


CHAP.  II. 

CArtsftantty  a  practical  prineipU* 

If  God  be  the  author  of  our  spiritual  lifi»,  the 
root  from  which  we  derive  the  vital  principle, 
with  daily  supplies  to  maintain  this  vitality; 
then  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  that  we  have 
received  something  of  this  principle,  is  an  unr^ 
served  dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  pro- 
motion of  hb  glory.  No  man  ought  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  in  the  favour  of  God,  whose 
lifb  is  not  consecrated  to  the  service  of  CJod. 
Will  it  not  be  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  such 
a  consecration,  that  he  be  more  nalous  of  good 
works  than  those  who,  disallowing  the  principlcy 
on  which  he  performs  them,  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  any  such  motive  ? 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  which  oocupiee 
the  mind,  without  filling  the  heart,  may  obstruct, 
but  cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men.  If 
these  notions  are  false,  they  are  most  pernicious; 
if  true  and  not  operative,  they  aggravate  guilt ; 
if  unimportant  though  not  unjust,  they -occupy 
the  place  which  belongs  to  nobbr  objects,  and 
sink  the  mind  below  its  proper  level ;  substitut- 
ing the  things  which  only  ought  not  to  be  left 
undone,  in  the  place  of  those  which  ourht  to  be 
done ;  and  causing  the  grend  essentials  not  to 
be  done  at  all.  Such  a  religion  is  not  that  which 
CSirist  came  to  teach  manxind. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  practical 
principles.  The  word  of  God  was  not  written, 
the  Son  of  G^  was  not  incarnate,  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  not  given,  only  that  Christians  might 
obtain  ri^rht  vtewe^  and  possess  just  notions. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  mere  correct- 
ness of  intellect,  justness  of  conception,  and  ex- 
actness of  judgment  It  is  a  life-giving  princi- 
ple. It  must  be  infused  into  the  habit,  as  well 
as  govern  Uie  understanding ;  it  must  regulate 
the  will  as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not 
only  cast  the  opinions  into  a  new  frame,  but  the 
heart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a  transforming  as 
well  as  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the 
taste,  gives  activity  to  the  mclioations,  and  tr- 
gether  with  a  new  heart  produces  a  new  life 
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ChriBtianity  enjoins  the  same  temper,  the  same 
epint,  the  same  diBpositions,  on  aU  its  real  pro- 
fefsora.  The  act,  the  perfbrmanoe,  most  depend 
on  circumstancea  which  do  not  depend  on  as. 
The  power  of  doing  good  is  withheld  from  ma- 
ny, fi^m  whom,  howerer,  the  reward  will  not 
be  withheld.  If  the  external  act  constituted  the 
whole  ralne  of  Christian  virtue,  then  must  the 
author  of  all  good  be  himself  the  author  of  in- 
justice, by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  multi- 
tildes  to  fulfil  his  own  commands.  In  principles, 
in  tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endea- 
vours, consist  the  very  essenee  of  Christiaa 
duty. 

Nor  must  we  fendly  attach  ourselves  to  the 
practice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or  value  our- 
selves  exclusively  on  some  fevourite  quality; 
nor  most  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  perform- 
ance of  some  individual  actions,  as  if  they  form- 
ed the  sum  of  Christian  duty.  But  we  must 
embrace  tlie  whole  law  of  Giod  in  all  its  aspects, 
bearings  and  relations.  We  must  bring  no  fan- 
cies, no  partialities,  no  prejudices,  no  exclusive 
choice  or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  and  obe^  it  as  we  receive  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Bible  without  addition,  cur- 
tailment, or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we  pronounce  on  a  character  by  a 
single  action  really  bad,  or  apparently  good  ;  if 
M»i  Peter's  denial  would  render  him  the  object 
of  our  execration,  while  we  should  have  judged 
favourably  of  the  prudent  economy  of  Judas. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  latter,  who  does  not 
know  ?  while  the  other  became  a  glorious  mar- 
tyr to  that  master,  whom,  in  a  moment  of  infir- 
mity he  had  denied. 

A  piety  alto^ther  spiritual,  disconnected  with 
all  outward  circumstimoes ;  a  i^ligion  of  pure 
meditation  and  abstracted  devotion,  was  not 
made  for  so  compound,  so  imperfect  a  creature 
as  man.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  sub- 
lime spirits,  not  *■  touched  but  rapt,*  who  totally 
•ot  ofF  from  the  world,  seem  almost  to  have  lite- 
rally soared  above  this  terrene  region,  who  al- 
most appear  to  have  stolen  the  fire  of  the  Se- 
raphim, and  to  have  had  no  business  on  earth, 
but  to  keep  alive  the  celestial  flame.  They 
would,  however,  have  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  example  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
standard  and  onl^  perfect  model,  had  they  com- 
bined a  more  diligent  discharge  of  the  active 
duties  and  benefices  of  life  with  their  high  devo- 
tiottal  attainments. 

But  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imitating, 
let  us  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pious  errcHr  of 
these  snblimatsd  spirits.  Their  number  is  small. 
Their  example  is  not  catching.  Their  ethereal 
fire  is  not  likely,  by  spreading,  to  inflame  the 
world.  The  world  will  take  due  care  not  to 
oome  in  contact  with  it,  while  its  distant  light 
and  warmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  un- 
usefhl  ray  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 

But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but  in- 
operative  beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  our 
notions  of  practical  piety.  God  did  not  make  a 
religion  for  these  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
state  of  the  world,  but  for  the  world  at  large ; 
for  beings  active,  busy,  restless ;  whose  activity, 
he,  by  his  word,  diverts  into  its  proper  channels; 
whose  busy  spirit  is  there  directed  to  the  com. 


mon  pfood ;  whose  restlessness,  indicating  tlw 
unsatis&ctoriness  of  all  they  find  on  earth,  hm 
points  to  a  higher  destination.  Were  total  se- 
elusion  and  abstraction  designed  to  have  beer. 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  Grod  would  have 
given  man  other  laws,  other  roles,  other  facul- 
ties,  and  other  employments. 

There  is  a  elaas  of  visionary  but  pious  writers 
who  seem  to  shoot  as  far  b^ond  the  mark,  as 
mere  moralists  fall  short  of  it<"— Men  of  low 
views  and  gross  minds  may  be  said  to  be  wiee 
below  what  is  written,  while  those  of  too  subtle 
refinement  are  wise  above  it    The  one  grovel 
in  the  dust  ffrom  the  inertness  of  their  inteUectoal 
facidties ;  while  the  others  are  lost  in  the  clouds 
by  stretching  them  beyond  their  appointed  li 
mits.    Hie  one  build  spiritual  castles  in  the  air 
instead  of  erecting  them  on  the  *hdy  ground' 
of  Scripture ;  the  other  lay  their  foundation  is 
the  sand  instead  of  resting  it  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Thus,  the  superstruetore  of  both  is  equal 
ly  unsound. 

God  is  the  fountain  from  which  all  the  streams 
of  goodness  flow ;  the  centre  from  which  all  the 
rajrs  of  blessedness  diverge^ — All  onr  aetioos 
are,  therefore,  only  good,  as  they  have  a  refer- 
ence  to  Him  :  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  principle,  (bis 
powerful  spring  will  actuate  aU  the  movements 
of  the  rational  machine.  The  essence  of  reli 
gion  does  not  so  much  consist  in  actions  as  af 
factions.  Though  right  actions,  therefore,  a# 
from  an  excess  of  oourtasv  they  are  eommonly 
termed,  may  be  perfiMrmed  whjsre  there  are  ns 
right  affections ;  yet  are  they  a  mere  carcase 
utterly  deotitute  of  the  soul,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  substance  of  virtue.  But  neither  can  affect 
tions  substantially  and  truly  subsist  without  pro* 
ducing  right  actions ;  for  never  let  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  a  pious  inclination  which  has  not  lifs 
and  vigour  sufficient  to  ripen  into  act  when  the 
occasion  presents  itself,  and  a  right  actioD  which 
does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle,  will 
neither  of  them  have  any  place  in  the  aeoount 
of  real  goodness.  A  good  inclination  will  be 
contrary  to  sin,  but  a  mere  inclination  will  not 
subdue  sin. 

The  love  of  God,  as  it  is  the  source  of  every 
right  action  and  fbeling,  so  it  is  the  only  princi- 
ple which  necessarily  involves  the  love  of  our 
fellow  creatures.    As  man  we  do  not  love  man  * 
There  is  a  love  of  partiality  but  not  of  benevo- 
lence ;  of  sensibility  but  not  of  i^ilanthropy ;  of 
friends  and  favourites,  of  parties  and  societies, 
but  not  of  man  collectively.    It  is  true  we  may 
and  do,  without  this  principle,  relieve  his  dis. 
tresses,  but  we  do  not  bear  with  his  faults.    Wn 
may  promote  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not  fbrgire 
his  ofenoes ;  above  all,  we  are  not  anxious  fos 
his  immortal  interests.    We  could  not  see  hinp 
want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see  him  sin  with 
out  emotion.    We  could  not  hear  of  a  beggav 
perishing  at  our  door  without  horror,  but  w«» 
can,  without  concern,  witness  an  aeqaaintanor 
dying  without  repentanoe.    Is  it  not  strange 
that  we  must  participate  something  of  the  divine 
nature,  before  we  can  really  love  the  human  ? 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  insensibility  to  six^. 
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mtber  than  want  of  benevolence  to  mankind, 
that  makes  us  naturally  pity  their  temporal,  and 
De  careless  of  their  spiritual  wants ;  but  does 
not  this  very  Insensibihty  proceed  from  the  want 
oTlovetoGod? 

As  it  is  the  habitual  frame,  and  predominating 
disposition,  which  are  the  true  measure  of  vir- 
tne,  incidental  good  actions  are  no  certain  crite- 
rion of  the  state  of  the  heart ;  for  who  is  there, 
who  does  not  occasionally  do  them  t  Having 
made  some  progress  in  attaining  this  disposition, 
we  must  not  sit  down  satisfied  with  propensities 
and  inclinations  to  virtuous  actions,  while  we 
rest  short  of  their  actual  exercise.  If  the  prin- 
ciple be  that  of  sound  Christianity,  it  will  never 
be  inert.  While  we  shall  never  do  good  with 
any  great  effect,  till  we  labour  to  be  conformed, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  imase  of  God ;  we  shall 
best  evince  our  having  obtained  something  of 
that  omibrmity,  by  a  course  of  steady  and  ac- 
tive obedience  to  God. 

Every  individual  should  bear  in  mind,  that  ho 
IS  sent  into  this  world  to  act  a  part  in  it  And 
thoogh  one  may  have  a  more  splendid,  and  an- 
other a  more  obscure  part  assigned  him,  yet  the 
actor  of  each  is  equally,  is  awlully  accountable. 
Tfaoagh  God  is  not  a  hard,  he  is  an  exact  mas- 
ter.  His  service,  though  not  a  severe,  is  a  rea- 
sonable  service.  He  accurately  proportions  his 
requisitions  to  bis  gifts.  If  he  does  not  expect 
that  one  talent  should  be  as  productive  as  five, 
vet  to  a  single  talent  a  proportionable  responsi- 
bility is  annexed. 

He  who  has  said  *  Give  me  thy  heart,*  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less ;  he  will  not  accept  the 
praying  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of  chaxity  as 
sobstitntes. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober,  and 
charitable  than  other  men,  though  he  will  not 
rest  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobriety,  or  charity. 
He  win  perform  the  duties  they  enjoin,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  instances  of  devout 
obedience,  as  evidences  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
God. 

All  virtues,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
■re  sanctified  or  unhallowed  according  to  the 
principle,  which  dictates  them ;  and  will  be  ac 
eepled  or  rejected  accordingly.  This  principle 
kept  in  due  exercise,  beoomes  a  habit,  and 
every  act  strengthens  the  inclination,  adding 
vigonr  to  the  principle  and  pleasure  to  the  per- 
rarmanoe. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  real  €%n8ti«ns,  till 
religion  become  our  animating  vMtrre,  our  pre- 
doounating  principle  and  porsuit,  as  much  as 
worldly  things  are  the  p»«dofflmati&g  motive, 
principle  and  punuit,  c>rworMIy  »&n. 

New  converts,  it  i«  laid,  are  moet  »alous,  but 
they  are  not  al^Aiys  the  most  persevering.  If 
Iheir  tempore  %re  warm ;  and  they  have  only 
been  tombed  on  the  side  of  their  passions,  they 
start  eagerly,  march  repidly,  and  are  fhll  of 
«iofidtnoe  m  their  own  strength.  They  "too 
often  judge  othen  with  little  charity,  and  them- 
selves  with  little  humility.  While  they  accuse 
dHise  who  move  steadily  of  standing  still,  they 
hncj  their  own  course  will  never  be  slackened. 
If  their  conversion  be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing 
its  novelty,  loses  its  power.  Their  speed  de- 
toines.    Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  their  motion 


beoome  not  retrograde.  Those  who  are  truly 
sincere,  will  commonly  be  persevering.  If  their 
speed  is  less  eager,  it  is  more  steady.  As  thej 
know  their  own  heart  more,  they  disoovejK  its 
deceitfulness,  and  learn  to  distrust  themselves. 
As  they  beoome  more  humble  in  spirit,  they  be- 
oome more  charitable  in  judging.  As  they 
grow  more  firm  in  principle  Uiey  grew  more 
exact  in  conduct 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religions  lift  may  in 
deed  lose  their  prominence  because  they  are  be- 
come  more  indented.  If  they  are  not  embossed 
it  is  because  thev  are  burnt  in.  Where  there 
is  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  whole  cha- 
racter, there  will  be  little  relief  in  an  individual 
action.  A  good  deed  will  be  less  striking  in  an 
established  Christian  thah  a  deed  less  good  in 
one  who  has  been  previously  careless ;  good  ac- 
tions being  his  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary 
practice.  Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  his 
right  habits  cease  to  be  new  and  striking,  may 
foar  that  he  is  declining :  but  his  quiet  and  con- 
firmed course  is  a  surer  evidence  than  the  more 
early  starts  of  charity,  or  fits  of  piety,  which 
mny  hare  drawn  mora  attention,  and  obtained 
more  appla*ise. 

Again ; — We  should  cultivate  most  assiduous- 
ly, l^cause  the  work  is  so  difficult,  those  greoes 
which  are  most  opposite  to  our  natural  temper ; 
the  value  of  our  good  qualities  depending  much 
oa  their  being  produced  bv  the  victory  over 
some  natural  wrong  propensity.  The  implanta- 
tion  of  a  virtue  is  the  eradication  of  a  vice.  It 
would  cost  one  man  more  to  keep  down  a  rising 
passion  than  to  do  a  brilliant  deed.  It  will  try 
another  more  to  keep  back  a  sparking  but  cor- 
rupt thought,  which  his  wit  had  suggested  but 
which  religion  checks,  than  it  woidd  to  give  a 
large  sum  in  charitv.  A  real  Christian  being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  worthlessness  of  any  ac- 
tions which  do  not  spring  from  the  genuine 
fountain,  will  aim  at  such  an  habitual  conformi- 
ty to  the  divine  imase,  that  to  perform  all  acts 
of  justice,  charity,  kindness,  temperance,  and 
every  kindred  virtue,  may  become  the  temper, 
the  habitual,  the  abiding  state  of  his  heart ;  that 
like  natural  streams  they  may  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  living  source. 

Practical  Christianity  then,  is  the  actual  ope- 
ration of  Christian  principles.  It  is  lying  on 
the  watch  for  occasions  to  exemplify  them.  It 
is  *  exercising  ourselves  unto  godliness.*  A 
Christian  cannot  tell  in  the  morning,  what  op- 
portunities he  may  have  of  doing  ^x)d  during 
the  day ;  but  if  he  be  a  real  Christian,  he  can 
tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his  heart  open,  his 
mind  prepared,  his  auctions  alive  to  do  what- 
ever may  occur  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  will, 
as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to  recetre  the  orden 
ofProvidtoce.  Doing  good  is  his  vocation.  Nor 
does  the  young  artisan  bind  himself  by  f.rmer 
articles  to  the  ripd  performance  of  his  master  s 
work,  than  the  fndentured  Christian  to  the  ac 
tire  service  of  that  Divine  Master,  who  himself 
*  went  about  doing  good.*  He  rejects  no  duty 
which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  his  calling, 
nor  does  he  think  the  work  he  is  employed  in  a 
good  one,  if  he  might  be  doing  a  better.  His 
having  well  acquitted  himself  m  a  good  action, 
is  so  nr  ftt>m  furnishing  him  ^  ith  an  excuse 
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fyi  avoiding  tiie  next,  that  it  is  a  new  reason 
for  his  emtNirking  in  it  He  looks  not  at  the 
work  which  he  haa  accomplished ;  but  on  that 
which  he  has  to  do.  His  views  ait  always 
prospective.  His  charities  are  scarcely  limited 
by  his  power.  His  will  knows  no  limits.  His 
rartane  may  have  bounds :  His  benevolence  has 
none.  He  is,  in  mind  and  desire,  the  benefactor 
of  every  miserable  man.  His  heart  is  open  to 
all  the  distressed ;  to  the  household  of  faith  it 
overflows.  Where  the  heart  is  larffe,  however 
small  the  ability,  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  good 
will  be  invented.  Christian  charity  is  a  great 
«ilarger  of  means.  Christian  self-denial  nega- 
tively  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  favourites 
of  fortune  in  the  fables  of  the  nursery — ^if  it  can- 
not  fill  the  purse  by  a  wi^,  it  will  not  empty  it 
W  a  vanity.  It  provides  ^r  others  by  abridg- 
mg  from  itself.  Having  carefully  defined  what 
is  necessary  and  beoommg,  it  allows  of  no  en* 
eroachment  on  its  definition.  Superfluities  it 
will  bp,  vanities  it  will  cut  off.  The  deviser 
of  liberal  things  will  find  means  of  effecting 
them,  which  to  the  indolent  appear  incredible, 
to  the  covetous  impossible.  Christian  bene- 
ficence takes  a  large  sweep.  That  circumfer- 
ence  cannot  be  smul  of  which  God  is  the  centre. 
Nor  does  religious  charity  in  a  Christian  stand 
still  because  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  main 
spring  of  the  world.  Money  may  fail,  but  benevo- 
lence will  be  going  on.  If  he  cannot  relieve  want, 
he  may  mitigate  sorrow.  He  may  warn  the  inex- 
perienced, he  may  instruct  the  ignorant,  he  may 
confirm  the  doubting.  The  Christian  will  find 
out  the  cheapest  way  of  bein^  good  as  well  as  of 
iMn^good.  If  he  cannot  give  money,  he  may 
exercise  a  more  difiicult  virtue ;  he  may  forgive 
injuries.  For^riTcness  is  the  economy  of  the 
heart  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheaper  to  par- 
don than  to  resent  Forgiveness  saves  expense 
of  anger,  the  cost  of  hatred,  the  waste  of  spirits. 
It  also  pats  the  soul  into  a  frame,  which  makes 
the  practice  of  other  virtues  easy.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a  hard  duty  is  a  great  abolisher  of  diffi- 
culties. If  great  occasions  do  not  arise,  he  will 
thankfully  seize  on  small  ones.  If  he  cannot 
glorify  God  by  serving  others,  he  knows  that 
he  has  always  something  to  do  at  home ;  some 
evil  temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity 
to  reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  misery  m  the  world  ;  he 
will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to  be 
relieved  in  anothpr,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  his  own  heart.  We  have  employment  assign- 
ed to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life.  When 
we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch : 
in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company,  our 
tongues. 

What  an  example  of  disinterested  goodness 
and  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  merciful  over  all  his 
works ;  who  distributes  common  blessings  with- 
out distinction  ;  who  bestows  the  necessary  re- 
freshments of  life,  the  shining  sun  and  the  re- 
freshing shower,  without  waiting,  as  we  are  apt 
to  do  for  personal  merit,  or  attachment  or  gra- 
titude ;  who  does  not  look  out  for  desert,  but 
want  as  a  qualification  for  his  favours ;  who 
does  not  afflict  willinglj;   who  delights  in  the 


happiness  and  desires  the  salvation  of  all  his  chil 
dren ;  who  dispenses  his  daily  munificence  and 
bears  with  our  daily*  offences ;  who  in  return  for 
our  violation  of  his  laws,  supplies  our  necessities 
who  waits  patiently  for  our  repentance,  and  even 
solicits  us  to  have  mercy  on  oiir  own  souls  7 

What  a  model  for  our  humble  imitation  u 
that  Divine  person  who  was  clothed  with  oar 
humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  us  that  the  pattern 
being  brought  near  might  be  rendered  more 
engaging,  the  conformity  be  made  more  pracU 
cable ;  whose  whole  life  was  one  unbroken 
series  of  universal  charity;  who  in  his  com 
plicated  bounties  never  forgot  that  man  is  com- 
pounded  both  of  soul  and  body ;  who  afler  leach- 
mg  the  multitude,  fed  them ;  who  repulsed  none 
for  being  ignorant ;  was  impatient  with  none 
for  being  dull ;  despised  none  for  being  contemn- 
ed by  the  world ;  rejected  none  for  being  sin- 
ners ;  who  encouraged  those  whose  importunity 
others  censured ;  who  in  healing  sickness  con- 
verted  souls ;  who  gave  bread  and  forgave  in- 
juries! 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  sincere  Chris- 
tian, to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the  rooming 
by  his  actions  during  the  day.  He  will  try  to 
make  his  conduct  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
divine  prayer  which  made  a  part  of  them.  He 
will  desire  to  hallow  the  name  of  God,  to  pro- 
mote the  enlargement  and  the  *  coming*  of  the 
'kingdom*  of  Christ  He  will  endeavour  to  60 
and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  *  to  forgive*  as  he 
himself  trusts  that  he  is  forgiven.  He  will  re- 
solve  to  avoid  that  *  temptation*  into  which  he 
had  been  praying  '  not  to  be  led  ;*  and  he  will 
labour  to  shun  the  *  evil*  from  which  he  had  been 
begging  to  be  *  delivered.*  He  thus  makes  iiis 
prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  of  his 
religion ;  and  labours  to  render  his  conduct  as 
spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  commentary  and 
the  text  are  of  reciprocal  application. 

If  this  gracious  Saviour  has  lefl  us  a  perfect 
model  for  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  he  has  left 
a  model  no  less  perfect  for  our  practice  in  his 
sermon.  This  Divine  exposition  has  been  some- 
times misunderstood.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
supplement  to  a  defective  law,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  purity  of  a  perfect  law  from  the  corrupt 
interpretations  of  its  blind  expounders.  These 
persons  had  ceased  to  consider  it  as  forbidding 
the  principle  of  sin,  and  as  only  forbidding  the  act 
Christ  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning,  spreads 
it  out  on  its  due  extent,  shows  the  largeness  of  it« 
dimensions  and  the  spirit  of  its  institution.  He 
unfolds  all  its  motions,  tendencies  and  relations. 
Not  contenting  himseif;  as  human  legislators, 
are  obliged  to  do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  acf 
which  is  injurious  to  others,  but  the  inward 
temper  which  is  prejudicial  to  himselfl 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  instance 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  the  gospel 
has  a  reference  to  practical  goodness,  than  is 
exhibited  by  St  Paul  in  that  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  the  resurrection,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  our  church  hss  happily 
selected,  for  the  consolation  of  survivors  at  thie 
last  closing  scene  of  mortality.  'AAer  an  inter- 
ference as  triumphant  as  it  is  logical,  that  be- 
cause '  Christ  is  risen,  we  shall  rise  also  ;*  ailer 
the  most  philosophical  illustration  of  the  raisinf 
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•ftlie  body  from  the  dast,  by  the  process  of 
{rratn  sown  in  the  earth,  and  by  the  springing 
op  into  a  new  mode  of  existence ;  afler  descril^ 
ing  the  snbjuffation  of  all  things  to  the  Re- 
deemer,  and  his  laying  down  the  mediatorial 
kingdom ;  after  sketching  with  a  seraph*s  pen* 
cil,  the  relative  glories  of  the  celestial  and  ter- 
restrial bodies;  after  ezhaasting  the  grandest 
images  of  created  nature,  and  the  dissolution  of 
nature  itself;— after  such  a  display  of  the 
solemnities  of  the  great  day,  as  makes  this 
wc*rld,  and  all  its  concerns  shrink  into  nothing : 
in  such  a  moment,  when,  if  ever,  the  rapt  spirit 
might  be  supposed  too  highly  wrought  for  pre. 
eept  and  admonition,  the  apostle,  wound  up  as 
he  was  by  the  energies  of  inspiration,  to  the  im- 
mediate  view  of  the  glorified  state— the  last 
trumpet  sounding — the  change  from  mortal  to 
immortality  effected  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
—the  sting  of  death  drawn  out — ^victory  snatch- 
ed from  the  gravel-then,  by  a  torn  as  surprising 
as  it  is  beautiful,  he  draws  a  conclusion  as  un- 
expectedly  practical  as  his  premises  were  grand 
and  awful :  *  Therrfore^  my  beloved  brethren,  be 
ye  steadfast,  unmoveable ;  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.*  Then  at  once,  by  an- 
other quick  transition,  resorting  from  the  duty 
to  the  reward,  and  winding  up  the  whole  with 
an  argument  as  powerful,  as  his  rhetoric  had 
been  sublime,  he  adds-**  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  rour  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  IIL 

MsUkeg  in  Religion 

To  point  out  with  precision  all  the  mistakes 
which  exist  in  the  present  day,  on  the  awfbl 
nibject  of  religion,  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  small  work.  No  mention  therefore  is 
intended  to  be  made  of  the  opinions  or  the  prac- 
tice of  any  particular  body  of  people ;  nor  wiU 
any  notice  be  taken  of  any  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  which  have 
risen  up  among  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  hazard  some  slight  remarks 
3n  a  few  of  those  common  classes  or  characters, 
which  belong  more  or  less  to  most  general  bodies. 

There  are,  among  many  others,  three  differ- 
ent sorts  of  religious  professors.  The  religion 
of  one  consists  in  a  sturdy  defence  of  what  uiey 
themselves  call  orthodoxy,  an  attendance  on 
public  worship,  and  a  general  decency  of  beha- 
vioor.  In  their  views  of  religion,  they  are  not 
a  little  apprehensive  of  excess,  not  perceiving 
hat  their  danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  They 
are  far  from  reiecting  faith  or  morals,  but  are 
Romewhat  afraid  of  Believing  too  much,  and  a 
little  scrupulous  about  doing  too  much,  lest  the 
ibrmer  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  and  the  latter 
of  singularity.  These  Christians  consider  re- 
ligion as  a  point,  which  they,  by  their  regular 
ohserrances,  having  attained,  there  is  noUiing 
further  required  but  to  maintain  the  point  they 
oave  reached,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  obees- 
vances.  They  are  therefore  satisfied  to  remain 
stationary,  considering  that  whoever  has  obtain- 
lid  hb  en^  is  of  coarse  saved  the  labour  of  pur- 


suit ;  he  is  to  keep  his  ground  without  troubling 
himself  in  searching  after  imaginary  perfection. 

These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  nothing 
BO  much  as  superfluity  in  their  love,  and  supere- 
rogation  in  their  obedience.  This  kind  of  fear 
however  is  always  superfluous,  but  most  espe- 
cially in  those  who  are  troubled  with  the  appro, 
hension.  They  are  apt  to  weigh  in  the  nicely 
poised  scales  of  scrupulous  exactness,  the  duties 
which  must  of  hard  necessity  be  done,  and 
those  which  without  much  risk  may  be  left 
undone ;  oompounding  for  a  larger  indulgence 
by  the  relinquishment  of  a  smaller ;  giving  up, 
through  fear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  they 
are  less  inclined,  and  snatching  doubtiogly,  as 
an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better.  The 
gratification  in  both  cases  being  perhaps  such 
as  a  mauly  mind  would  hardly  think  worth 
contending  for,  oven  were  religion  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  but  love  to  God  can  conquer 
love  of  the  world.  One  grain  of  that  divine 
principle  would  make  the  scale  of  self-indul- 
gence kick  the  beam. 

These  persons  dread  nothing  so  much  as  en- 
thusiasm.  Yet  if  to  look  for  efiecUi  without  their 
predisposing  causes;  to  depend  for  heaven  on 
that  to  which  heaven  was  never  promised,  be 
features  of  enthusiasm,  then  are  they  themselves 
enthusiasts. 

The  religion  of  a  second  class,  we  have  al 
ready  described  in  the  two  preceding  chapters 
It  consists  in  a  heart  devoted  to  its  Maker ;  in 
wardly  changed  in  its  temper  and  disposition 
yet  deeply  sensible  of  its  remaining  infirmities 
continually  aspiring  however  to  higher  improve- 
ments in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  thinking 
that  *  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.^  These, 
by  the  former  class,  are  reckoned  enthusiasts, 
but  they  are  in  fact,  if  Christianity  be  true, 
acting  on  the  only  rational  principles.  If  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  any  solidity,  if  its 
promises  have  any  meaning,  these  Christians 
are  building  on  no  false  ground.  They  iiopd 
that  submission  to  the  power  of  God,  obedience 
to  his  laws,  compliance  with  his  will,  trust  in 
his  word,  are  through  the  efficacy  of  the  eternal 
Spirit,  real  evidences,  because  they  are  vital 
acta  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  they 
profess  not  to  place  their  reliance  on  works, 
they  aro  however  more  zealous  in  performing 
them  than  the  others,  who  profbssing  to  depend 
on  their  good  deeds  for  salvation,  are  not  always 
diligent  in  securing  it  by  the  very  means  which 
they  themselves  establish  to  be  alone  effectual. 

There  is  a  third  class— the  high  flown  pro- 
fessor, who  looks  down  from  the  giddy  heights 
of  antinomian  delusion  on  the  other  two,  abhors 
the  one,  and  despises  the  other,  concludes  that 
the  one  is  lost,  and  the  other  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
so.  Though  perhaps  not  living  himself  in  any 
course  of  immorality,  which  requires  the  sanc- 
tion of  such  doctrines,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
imply  in  his  discourse,  that  virtue  is  heathenish, 
and  good  works  superfluous  if  not  dangerous. 
He  does  not  consider  that  though  i^e  GospoP  is 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  penitent  sinners,  yet  it  no 
where  promises  pardon  to  those  who  continue 
to  live  m  a  state  of  rebellion  against  God,  and 
of  disobedience  to  his  laws.  He  forgets  to  in 
sist  to  others  that  it  is  of  little  imporUnce  ever 
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to  believe  that  sin  is  »n  evil  (which  however 
thej^  do  not  always  believe)  while  they  peraist 
to  live  in  it ;  that  to  know  every  things  of  duty 
except  the  doing  it,  is  ta  offend  God  with  an  ag. 
rravation  from  which  ignorance  itself  is  exempt 
It  is  not  giving  ourselves  up  to  Christ  in  a  name- 
less, inexplicable  way,  which  will  avail  us.  God 
loves  an  humble,  not  an  audadous  faith.  To 
suppose  that  the  blood  of  Christ  redeems  us  fh>m 
sin,  while  sin  continues  to  pollute  the  soul,  is  to 
suppose  an  impossibility ;  to  maintain  that  it  is 
effectual  for  the  salvation,  and  not  for  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  sinner,  is  to  suppose  that  it  acts 
like  an  amulet,  an  incantation,  a  talisman,  which 
is  to  produce  its  effiict  by  operating  on  the  ima- 
gination, and  not  on  the  disease. 

The  religion  which  mixes  with  human  pas. 
sions,  and  is  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a 
stronger  blaze  than  that  light  which  is  from 
above,  which  sheds  a  steady  and  lasting  bright- 
ness on  the  path,  and  communicates  a  sober  but 
desirable  warmth  to  the  heart  It  is  equable 
and  constant;  while  the  other,  like  culinary 
fire,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is  extinguished  the 
sooner  from  the  fierceness  of  the  flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 
passions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself  out  by 
Its  own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven  out  by 
some  other  passion.  The  dominion  of  violent 
missions  is  short  Tliey  dispossess  each  other. 
When  religion  has  had  its  day,  it  gives  way  *to 
the  next  usucper.  Its  empire. is  no  more  solid 
than  it  is  lasting,  when  prmciple  and  reason  do 
not  fix  it  on  the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider  pru- 
dence as  the  paramount  virtue  in  religion.  Their 
antipodes,  the  flaming  professors,  beueve  a  burn> 
in^  zeal  to  be  the  exdusive  grace.  TTiey  revere 
saint  Paul*s  collocation  of  the  three  Christian 
graces,  and  think  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
jiaith.  Though  even  in  respect  of  this  ^aoe, 
their  conduct  and  conversation  too  oflen  give  us 
^ason  to  lament  that  they  do  not  bear  in  mind 
its  genuine  and  distinctive  properties.  Their 
fiiith  instead  of  working  by  love,  seems  to  be 
adopted  from  a  notion  that  it  leaves  the  Chris- 
tian  nothing  to  do,  rather  than  because  it  is  its 
nature  to  lead  him  to  do  more  and  better  than 
other  men. 

In  this  case,  .as  in  many  others,  that  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  is  wrong,  is  wrong 
also.  If  each  opponent  would  only  barter  half 
his  favourite  quality  with  the  favourite  quality 
of  the  other,  both  parties  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  truth.  They  might  even  furnish  a  com- 
plete  Christian  between  them,  that  is,  provided 
the  zeal  of  the  one  was  sincere,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  other  honest  But  the  misfortune  is,  each 
is  as  proud  of  not  possessing  the  quality  he 
wants,  because  his  adversary  has  it,  as  he  is 
proud  of  possessing  that  of  which  the  other  is 
destitute,  and  becatise  he  is  destitute  of  it 

Among  the  many  robtakes  in  religion,  it  is 
oommonljr  thought  that  there  is  something  so 
unintelligible,  absurd,  and  fanatical  in  the  term 
conversion,  that  those  who  employ  it,  run  no 
small  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  ridicule  it 
excites.  It  is  seldom  used  but  ludicrously,  or 
in  contempt  This  arises  partly  firom  the  levity 
ind  ignorance  of  the  eensurer,  but  perhaps  as 


much  from  the  imprudence  and  enthusiasm  ot 
those,  who  have  absurdly  confined  it  to  real  or 
supposed  instances  of  sudden  or  miraculous 
changes  from  profligacy  to  piety.  But  surely, 
with  reasonable  people,  we  run  no  risk  in  as- 
serting that  he,  who  being  awakened  by  any  of 
those  various  methods  which  the  Almighty  uses 
to  brine  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self; who  seeinff  the  corruptions  that  arc  in  the 
world,  and  feeling  those  with  which  bis  heart 
abounds,  is  brought,  whether  gradually  or  rapid- 
ly from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  to  a  lively  faith 
in  the  Redeemer ;  from  a  life,  not  only  of  gross 
vice,  but  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  to  a  life  of 
progressive  piety ;  whose  humility  keeps  pace 
with  his  progress ;  who,  though  his  attainments 
are  advancing,  is  so  far  from  counting  himself 
to  have  attained,  that  he  presses  onward  with 
unabated  zeal,  and  evinces,  by  the  change  in  his 
conduct,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  his 
heart — such  a  one  is  surely  as  sincerely  con- 
verted, and  the  effect  is  as  much  produced  by 
the  same  divineenergy,  as  if  some  instantsiheous 
revolution  in  his  character  had  given  it  a  mira- 
culous  appearance.  The  doctrines  of  Scripture 
are  the  same  now  as  when  David  called  tnem, 
'  a  law  conterting  the  soul,  and  giving  light  to 
the  eyes.*  This  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  change  fbi 
which  we  are  contending,  for  it  includes  both 
the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  signify  no 
thing  more  nor  less  than  that  change  of  charae- 
ter  which  consists  in  turning  from  the  world  to 
God,  however  the  term  may  offend,  there  is  no- 
thing ridiculous  in  the  thing.    Now,  as  it  is  not 
for  the  term  which  we  contend,  but  for  the  prin- 
ciple conveyed  by  it ;  so  it  is  the  principle  and 
not  the  term  which  is  the  real  frround  of  objec 
tion ;  though  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  that  roan^ 
who  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  conversion,  woald 
yet  take  it  extremely  ill  if  it  were  suspected  that 
their  hearts  were  not  turned  to  God. 
^  Reformation^  a  term  against  which  r.0  objec- 
tion  is  ever  made,  would,  if  words  continued  to 
retain  their  primitive  signification,  convey  the 
same  idea.    For  it  is  plain  that  to  reform  means 
to  make  anew.     In  the  present  use,  however,  it 
does  not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  the  same 
extent,  nor  indeed  does  it  imply  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle.    Many  are  reformed  on 
human  motives,  many  are  partially  reformed ; 
but  only  those  who,  as  our  great  poet  says,  are 
*  reformed  altogether,*  are  converted.    Iriere  is 
no  complete  reformation  in  the  conduct  effected 
without  a  revolution  in  the  heart    Ceasing  fk'om 
some  sins ;  retaining  others  in  a  less  degree  ;  or 
adopting  such  as  are  merely  creditable ;  or  fly. 
ing  from  one  sin  to  another ;  or  ceasing  from 
the  external  act  without  any  internal  change  of 
disposition,  is  not  Christian  reformation.    The 
new  principle  must  abolish  the  old  habit ;  the 
rooted  inclination  must  be  subdued  by  Uie  sub- 
stitution  of  sm  opposite  one.    The  natural  bias 
must  be  changed.    The  actual  ofll^nce  will  no 
more  be  pardoned  than  cured,  if  the  inward  cor- 
ruption be  not  eradicated.    To  be  *  alive  unto 
Gk>d  through  Jesus  Christ*  must  follow  *thc 
death  unto  sin.*    lliere  cannot  be  new  aims  and 
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muf  wnere  there  is  not  a  new  principle  to  pro. 
dooe  them.  We  shall  not  choose  a  new  path 
ontil  a  light  from  heaven  direct  our  choice  and 

*  ^ide  our  feet*  We  shall  not  *  run  the  way  of 
Gijd'9  commandments,*  till  God  himself  enlarge 
our  heart. 

We  do  not,  however,  insist  that  the  change 
required  is  such  as  precludes  the  possibility  of 
&Iling  into  sin  ;  but  it  is  a  change  which  fixes 
in  the  son!  such  a  disposition  as  mall  make  sin 
a  borden,  as  shall  make  the  desire  of  pleasing 
God  the  governing  desire  of  a  man*s  heart ;  as 
■hall  make  him  hate  the  evil  which  he  does ;  as 
shall  make  the  lowness  of  his  attainments  the 
•abject  of  his  deepest  iorrow.  A  Christian  has 
hopes  and  fears,  cares  and  temptations,  inclina- 
taoDs  and  desires,  as  well  as  other  men.  God  in 
changing  the  heart  does  not  extinguish  the  pas- 
skms.  Were  that  the  case  the  Christian  liih 
wmdd  cease  to  be  a  warfare. 

We  are  oflsn  deceived  by  that  partial  improve. 
mont  which  appears  in  the  victory  over  some 
one  bad  quality.  But  we  must  not  mistake  the 
removal  of  a  symptom  for  a  radical  cure  of  the 
diiesse.  An  occasional  remedy  might  remove 
an  accidental  sickness,  but  it  requires  a  general 
rerimen  to  renovate  the  diseased  constitution. 

It  is  the  natural  but  melancholy  history  of  the 
anchangeil  heart,  that  from  youth  to  advanced 
years,  there  is  no  other  revolution  in  the  cha. 
racier  but  such  as  increase  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  defects :  that  the  levity,  vanity, 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  young  man  is  carried 
into  advanced  life,  and  only  meet,  and  mix  with 
the  defects  of  a  mature  period :  that,  instead  of 
drying  out  with  the  royal  prophet,  *  O  remember 
not  my  old  sins,'  he  is  inflaming  his  reckoning 
by  new  ones :  that  ace,  protracting  all  the  faulto 
m  youth,  fumiihes  its  own  contingent  of  vices : 
that  sloth,  suspicion,  and  oovetousness,  swell 
the  account  which  religion  'has  not  been  called 
in  to  cancel :  that  the  world,  though  it  has  lost 
the  power  to  delight,  has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its 
power  to  enslave.  Instead  of  improving  u  can- 
dour  by  the  inward  sense  of  ito  own  defects,  that 
very  consciousness  makes  him  less  tolerant  of 
the  defecte  of  others,  and  more  suspicious  of 
their  apparent  virtues.  His  charity  in  a  warmer 
season  having  failed  to  bring  him  in  that  return 
of  gratitude  for  which  it  was  partly  performed, 
and  having  never  flowed  firom  the  genuine  spring, 
is  dried  up.  His  friendships  havmg  been  form- 
ed on  worldly  princifdes,  or  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  convivial  hilarity,  fail  him.  One  must 
make  some  sacrifices  to  the  world,  is  the  pre- 
vailing   language  of  the  nominal    Christian. 

*  What  will  the  world  pay  yon  for  your  sacri- 
fices 7*  replies  the  real  Christian.  Though  he 
finds  that  the  world  is  insolvent,  that  it  pays  no- 
thing  of  what  is  promised,  fbr  it  cannot  bestow 
what  it  does  not  possess — happiness:  yet  he 
•ontinuee  to  cling  to  it  almost  as  confidently  as 
if  it  had  never  disappointed  him.  Were  we 
called  upon  to  name  the  object  under  the  sun 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 
heart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  includes  in 
itself  the  most  affecting  congruities,  which  con- 
tains the  sum  and  snbstanoe  of  real  human  mi- 
wry,  we  should  not  hesiUto  to  say  an  trrWtgt* 
m$  old  age.    The  mere  debility  of  declining 


years,  even  the  hopelessness  of  decrepitude,  m 
the  pious,  though  they  excite  sympathy,  yet  it 
is  the  sympathy  of  tenderness  unmixed  with 
distress.  We  take  and  give  comfort,  from  the 
cheering  persuasion  ihat  the  exhausted  body 
will  soon  cease  to  clog  ite  immortal  companion ; 
that  the  dim  and  failmg  eyes  will  soon  open  on 
a  world  of  glory.  Dare  we  paint  the  reverse  of 
the  picture  ?  Dare  we  suffer  the  imagination 
to  dwell  on  the  opening  prospects  of  hoary  im- 
piety 7  Dare  we  fisure  to  ourselves  that  the 
weakness,  the  miseries,  the  terrors,  we  are  now 
commiserating,  are  ease,  are  peace,  are  happi* 
ness  compart  with  the  unutterable  perspec- 
tive? 

There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling  the  conscience 
by  entertaining  diminishing  Uioughte  of  sins 
long  since  committed.  We  persuade  ourselves 
to  mrget  them,  and  we  therefore  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  are  not  remembered  by  €rod. 
But  though  distance  diminishes  objects  to  the 
eve  of  the  beholder,  it  does  not  actually  lessen 
them.  Their  real  magnitude  remains  the  same. 
Deliver  us,  merciful  God !  from  the  delusion  of 
believing  that  secret  funs,  of  which  the  world 
has  no  cognizance,  early  sins,  which  the  world 
has  forgotten,  but  which  are  known  to  *  Him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,*  become  by  secrecy 
and  distance  as  if  they  had  never  been.  *  Are 
not  these  things  noted  in  tht  book  ?*  Perhaps 
if  we  remember  them,  Grod  may  forget  them, 
especially  if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  in- 
duce a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember 
them  not.  He  assuredly  will.  The  holy  contri- 
tion which  should  accompanv  this  remembrance, 
while  it  will  not  abate  our  humble  trust  in  our 
oompassioni^te  Redeemer,  will  keep  our  con- 
science  tender,  and  our  heart  watchful. 

We  do  not  denv  that  there  is  frequently  much 
kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevolence  and 
generoeity,  in  men  who  do  not  even  pretend  to 
be  religions.  These  qualities  often  flow  from 
constitutional  foeling,  natural  softness  of  tempar, 
and  warm  affections :  often  from  an  elegant  edu. 
cation,  that  beet  human  sweetener,  and  polisher 
of  social  life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we 
exclaim  *  what  a  fine  soil  would  such  dispositions 
afford  to  plant  religion  in  V  Well  bred  persons 
are  accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of 
society,  to  connect  inseparably  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal comfort  with  public  esteem,  of  generosity 
with  credit,  of  order  wiUi  respecUbility.  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  every  thinff  that  may  bring  the  shadow 
of  discredit  on  their  name.  Public  opinion  is 
the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  sUndard  by 
which  they  act ;  of  course  they  would  not  lower 
by  ^^ross  misconduct,  that  sUndard  on  which 
their  happiness  depends.  They  have  been  teught 
to  respect  themselves;  this  they  can  do  with 
more  security  while  they  can  retain,  on  this 
half-way  principle  the  respect  of  others. 

In  some  who  make  further  advances  towards 
religion,  we  continue  to  see  it  in  that  same  low 
degree  which  we  have  always  observed.  It  is 
dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes  no  shoots. 
Though  it  gives  some  siffns  of  life,  it  does  not 
grow.  By  a  tame  and  spiritless  round,  or  rather 
by  this  fixed  and  immoveaoie  position,  we  rob 
out  selves  of  that  fair  reward  of  peace  and  joy 
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whicta  attends  on  an  humble  consciootneBS  of 
progress :  on  the  feeling  of  difficulties  Gonquered; 
on  a  sense  of  the  divine  favour.  That  reliflrion 
which  is  profitable,  is  commonly  perceptible. 
Nothing  supports  a  traveller  in  his  Christian 
course  like  the  conviction  that  be  is  getting  on ; 
like  looking  back  on  the  country  he  has  passed ; 
and,  above  all,  like  the  sense  or  that  protection 
which  has  hitherto  carried  him  on,  and  of  that 
grace  which  has  promised  to  support  him  to  the 
end. 

The  proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart  is 
still  directed  upward.  True  religion  is  of  an 
aspiring  nature,  oontinuallj  tending  towards 
that  heaven  from  whence  it  was  transplanted. 
Its  top  is  high  because  its  root  is  deep.  It  is 
watered  by  a  perennial  fountain;  in  its  most 
flourishing  state  it  is  always  capable  of  further 
growth.  Real  goodness  proves  Itself  to  be  such 
by  a  continual  desire  to  be  better.  No  virtue 
on  earth  is  ever  in  a  complete  state.  Whatever 
stage  of  religion  anv  man  has  attained,  if  he  be 
satisfied  to  rest  in  that  stage,  we  would  not  call 
that  man  religious.  The  Gospel  seems  to  con- 
sider the  higheflit  deflrree  of  goodness  as  the  low- 
est  with  which  a  Christian  ought  to  sit  down 
satisfied.  We  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished  in 
any  Christian  grace,  because  there  is  not  one 
which  may  not  be  carried  further  than  we  have 
carried  it.  This  promotes  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  us  humble  as  to  our  present  stage, 
and  of  stimulating  us  to  something  higher  which 
we  may  hope  to  attain. 

That  superficial  thing,  which  by  mere  people 
of  the  world  is  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
religion,  though  it  brings  just  that  degree  of 
<.redit  which  makes  part  of  the  system  of  world- 
ty  Christians;  neither  brings  comfort  for  this 
wc  f Id,  nor  security  for  the  next  Outward  oh- 
servances,  indispensable  as  they  are,  are  not  re- 
lij^on.  They  are  the  accessory,  but  not  the 
principal ;  they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncts, 
but  not  the  thin?  itself;  they  are  its  aliment 
but  not  its  life,  the  fuel  but  not  the  flame,  the 
scaffolding  but  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no 
more  subsist  merely  by  them.  They  are  di- 
vinely appointed,  and  must  be  conscientiously 
observed ;  but  observed  as  a  means  to.  promote 
an  end,  and  not  as  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  heartless  homage  of  formal  worship, 
where  the  living  power  does  not  give  life  to  the 
form,  the  cold  compliment  of  ceremonial  attend- 
ance, without  the  animfiting  principle,  as  it  will 
not  bring  peace  to  our  own  mind,  so  neither  will 
it  satisfy  a  jealous  God.  That  Gvod  whose  eye 
is  on  the  heart,  *  who  trieth  the  reins  and  search- 
eth  the  spirits,*  will  not  be  satisfied  that  we  make 
nim  little  more  than  a  nominal  deity,  while  the 
world  is  the  real  object  of  our  worship.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  almost  the  whole  body  of 
performance ;  all  they  want  is  the  soul.  They 
are  oonsUnt  in  their  devotions,  but  the  heart, 
which  even  the  heathens  esteemed  the  best  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep  away.  They  read 
he  Scriptures,  but  rest  in  the  letter,  instead  of 
rying  themselves  by  its  spirit. — ^They  consider 
t  as  an  enjoined  task,^  but  not  as  the  quick  and 
powerful  instrument  put  into  their  hands  for  the 
eritical  dissection  of  'piercing  and  dividing 
■fonder  the  sciil  and  spirit;*  not  as  the  pene- 


trating *  discemer  of  the  thought!  and  intantt 
of  the  heart.*  These  well-intentioned  perscms 
seem  to  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time 
in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  complain  that 
they  make  little  progress.  The^  almost  seem 
to  insinuate  as  if  the  Almighty  did  not  keep  his 
word  with  them,  and  manifest  that  religion  to 
them  is  not  *  pleasantness,*  nor  her  *  paths  peace.' 

Of  such  may  we  not  ask,  would  you  mit  do 
better  to  examine  than  to  complain  ?  to  inqoiro 
whether  you  do,  indeed,  possess  a  heart  which 
notwithstanding  its  imperfections,  is  sincerely 
devoted  to  God  7  He.  who  does  not  desire  to  be 
perfect,  is  not  sincere.  Would  you  not  do  well 
to  convince  yourselves  that  God  is  not  unfaithful? 
that  his  promises  do  not  fail  7  that  his  goodness 
is  not  slackened  7  May  you  not  be  entertaining 
some  secret  infidelity,  practising  some  latent 
disobedience,  withholding  some  part  of  your 
heart,  neglecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  subtract* 
ing  something  &om  that  devotedness,  to  which 
a  Christian  should  engage  himself^  and  to  which 
the  promises  of  God  are  annexed  7  Do  you  iiu 
dulge  no  propensities  contrary  to  his  wiu  7  Do 
you  never  resist  the  dictates  of  his  Spirit  7  never 
shut  your  eyes  to  its  illumination,  nor  your 
heart  to  its  influences?  Do  you  not  indolge 
some  cherished  sin  which  obscures  the  light  of 
grace,  some  practice  which  obstructs  the  growtii 
of  virtue,  some  distrust  which  chills  the  warmth 
of  love  7  The  discovery  will  repay  the  search, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  this  scrutiny,  let  not  tho 
detection  discourage  but  stimulate. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  take  up  religion  in 
earnest,  especially  if  you  have  actually  adopted 
its  customary  forms,  rest  not  in  such  low  attain- 
ment  as  will  afford  neither  present  peace  nor 
future  happiness.  To  know  Christianity  only 
in  its  external  forms,  and  its  internal  dissati^ 
faction,  its  superficial  appearances  without,  and 
its  disquieting  apprehensions  within ;  to  be  de- 
sirous  of  standing  well  with  the  world  aa  a 
Christian,  yet  to  be  unsupported  by  a  well- 
founded  Christian  hope ;  to  depend  for  happi- 
ness  on  the  opinion  of  men,  instead  of  the  favour 
of  Grod ;  to  go  on  dragging  through  the  mere 
exercises  of  piety,  wiUMut  deriving  from  them 
real  strength  or  solid  peace ;  to  live  in  the  dread 
of  being  called  an  enthusiast,  by  outwardly  ex- 
ceeding in  religion,  and  in  secret  consciousneaa 
of  falling  short  of  it ;  to  be  conformed  to  the 
world's  view  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  as- 
pire  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  is  a  state,  not  of  pleasure  but  of  penalty 
not  of  conquest  but  of  hopeless  conflict,  not  <2r 
ingenuous  love  bnt  of  tormenting  fear.  It  ia 
knowing  religion  only  as  the  eaptive  in  a  foreign 
land  knows  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  jptu 
soner.  He  hears  fi'om  the  cheerful  natives  of 
its  beauties,  but  is  himself  ignorant  of  every 
thing  beyond  his  own  ploomy  limits.  He  hears 
of  others  as  free  and  happy,  yet  feels  nothing 
himself  but  the  rigours  of  incarceration. 

The  Christian  character  is  little  understood 
by  the  votaries  of  the  world ;  if  it  were,  they 
would  be  struck  with  its  grandeur.  It  is  the 
very  reverse  of  that  meanness  and  pusillanimity, 
that  abject  spirit  and  those  narrow  views,  whiob 
those  who  know  it  not  ascribe  to  it 

A  Christian  lives  at  the  height  of  his  being 
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onlj  at  the  top  of  his  ■piritoal,  bat  of  his 

miellectaal  lifb.  He  alone  lives  in  the  full  ez- 
crciee  of  hia  rational  powers.  Religion  ennobles 
hiB  reason  while  it  enlar^s  it. 
^  Let  then  yonr  soul  act  up  to  its  high  destina- 
tion ,  let  not  that  which  was  made  to  soar  to 
heaven,  flrrovel  in  the  dost  Let  it  not  live  so 
moch  below  itself.  You  wonder  it  is  not  more 
dzed,  when  it  is  perpetually  resting  on  things 
which  are  not  Axed  themselyes.  In  the  rest  of 
a  Ctftistian  there  is  stability,  Nothing  can 
d»ake  his  confidence  but  sin.  Outward  attack 
and  troubles  rather  fix  than  unsettle  him,  as 
tempests  from  without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak 
ftster,  while  an  inward  canker  will  gradually  rot 
and  decay  iL 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  mbtakes  among 
the  multitude  which  might  have  been  pointed 
out;  but  these  are  noticed  as  being  of  common 
and  every  daj  occurrence.  The  ineffectiveness 
of  such  a  religion  will  be  obvious. 

That  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  into  a 
mere  conformity  to  religious  usages,  must  al- 
ways  fail  of  substantial  efiects.  If  sin  be  seated 
in  the  heart,  if  that  be  its  home,  that  is  the  place 
in  which  it  must  be  combatted.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attack  it  in  the  suburbs,  when  it  is  lodeed  in 
the  centre.  Mere  forms  can  never  ezpiu  that 
oiemy  which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  re- 
ligion of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  perhaps 
be  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  never 
be  driven  out  of  possession.  If  they  are  expelled 
from  their  outworks,  they  will  retreat  to  their 
citadel.  If  thev  do  not  appear  in  grosser  forms, 
prohibited  by  the  decalogue,  still  they  will  exist. 
The  shape  may  be  altered,  but  the  principle  will 
remain.  They  will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modi- 
fication of  the  same  sins,  equally  forbidden  by 
the  divine  expositor.  He  who  dares  not  be  re- 
vengeful,  will  be  unforgiving.  He  who  ventures 
not  to  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment in  act,  will  violate  it  in  the  spirit  He  who 
has  not  courage'to  forfeit  heaven  by  profligacjr. 
will  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  it  by  unprofiti^ 
bleness. 

It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  external 
privilege  or  performance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
presumptuous  confidence  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  lifb,  on  the  other,  which 
can  af!urd  a  reasonable  ground  of  safety,  but  it 
is  endeavouring  to  keep  all  the  commandments 
of  God ;  it  is  living  to  him  who  di^  for  us ;  it 
is  being  conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  as  re- 
deemed by  his  blood.  This  is  Christian  virtue ; 
this  is  the  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  lower  mo- 
tive will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but  such  an 
masanclified  morality  God  will  not  accept 

For  it  will  little  avail  us  that  Christ  has  died 
for  us,  that  he  has  conquered  sin,  triumphed 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  overcome  the 
world,  while  any  sin  retains  its  unresisted  do- 
minion in  our  hearts,  while  the  world  is  our 
idol,  while  our  fostered  corruptions  cause  us  to 
oreibr  darkness  to  light  We  must  not  persuade 
unelves  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  while 
our  rebellious  hearts  are  not  reconciled  to  good- 


It  is  not  casting  a  set  of  opinions  into  a  mould, 

and  a  set  of  duties  into  a  system,  which  consti- 

ntes  the  Christian  religion.    The  circumfer- 


ence must  have  a  centre,  the  body  must  have 
soul,  the  performances  must  have  a  principle 
Outward  observances  were  wisely  constituted 
to  rouse  our  forgetfulness,  to  awaken  our  secu- 
lar spirits,  to  call  back  our  negligent  hearts ; 
but  it  vras  never  intended  that  we  should  stop 
short  in  the  use  of  them.  They  were  designed 
to  excite  holy  thoughts,  to  quidien  us  to  holy 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  as  equivalents  for  e.  ther 
But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God  in  a  multi- 
tude of  exterior  acts,  than  to  starve  on  interior 
corruption. 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stable  principle^ 
that  fixedness  in  religion  which  directs  a  mao 
in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursuits,  to  God  s# 
his  ultimate  end,  can  give  consistency  to  his 
conduct  or  tranquillity  to  his  soul.  This  state 
once  attained,  he  will  not  waste  all  his  thoughts 
and  designs  upon  the  world  ;  he  will  not  lavish 
all  his  aflections  on  so  poor  a  thing  as  his  own 
advancement  He  will  desire  to  devote  all  to  the 
only  object  worthy  of  them,  to  God.  Our  Sa- 
viour has  taken  care  to  provide  that  our  ideas 
of  glorifying  him  may  not  run  out  into  fanci- 
fnl  chimeras  or  subtie  inventions,  by  simply 
stating — *  BiRZXN  is  mt  father  ou>rifikd,  that 
Tx  XBAR  mrcB  PRmT.*  This,  he  goes  on  to  in- 
form us,  is  the  true  evidence  of  our  being  of  the 
number  of  his  people,  by  adding—*  so  shall  ye 
be  my  disciples.' 


CHAP.  IV. 
Periodical  Religion, 

Wb  deceive  ourselves  not'  a  little  when  w« 
fancy  that  what  is  emphatically  called  the  worlds 
is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  situation.  The 
world  is  every  where.  It  is  a  nature  aa  well  as 
a  place ;  a  principle  as  well  as  a  *  local  habitation 
and  a  name.*  Though  the  principle  and  the  na- 
ture flourish  roost  in  those  haunts  which  are 
their  congenial  soil,  yet  we  are  too  ready,  when 
we  withdraw  fW>m  the  world  abroad,  to  bring  it 
home,  to  lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The  natu- 
ral heart  is  both  ill  temple  and  its  worshipper. 

But  the  most  devoted  idolater  of  the  world, 
with  all  the  capacity  and  industry  which  he  may 
have  applied  to  the  subject,  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  accomplish  the  grand  design  of  uniting 
the  interesti  of  heaven  and  earUi.  This  ex- 
periment, which  has  been  more  assiduonsl^jr  and 
more  frequently  tried  than  that  of  the  philoeo. 
pher  for  the  grand  hermetic  secret,  has  been 
tried  with  about  the  same  degree  of  success. 
The  most  laborious  process  of  the  spiritual 
chemist  to  reconcile  religion  with  the  world, 
has  never  yet  been  competent  to  make  the  eon 
tending  principles  coalesce. 

But  to  drop  metaphoTd^-Reiigioii  was  never 
yet  thoroughly  relinquished  by  a  heart  fuU  of 
the  world.  The  world  in  return  cannot  be  com- 
pletely enjoyed  where  there  is  just  religion 
enough  to  disturb  its  fUse  peace.  In  suck 
minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each  other's  ei^ 
joyments. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  fbr 
hypocrisy,  but  too  transient  to  be  profitable ;  too 
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uperficial  to  reach  the  heart,  too  nnprodacti^e 
to  proceed  from  it  It  is  slight,  bat  not  fiJse. 
It  has  discernment  enough  to  distinguish  sin, 
but  not  firmness  enough  to  oppose  it ;  eomponc- 
tion  sufficient  to  soften  the  heart,  bat  not  Tigoor 
sufficient  to  reform  it  It  laments  when  it  does 
wrong,  and  performs  all  the  fonctioos  of  re- 
pentance of  sin  except  forsaking  it.  It  has 
every  thing  of  devotion  except  the  stability,  and 
gires  every  thing  to  religion  except  the  heart 
This  is  a  religion  of  times,  events,  and  circum- 
stances ;  it  b  brought  into  play  by  accidents, 
and  dwindles  awa^  with  the  occasion  which 
called  it  out  Festivals  and  fasts  ^ich  occur 
but  seldom,  are  ranch  observed,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  because  they  occur  but  seldom ;  while  the 
great  festival  which  comes  every  week,  comes 
(00  often  to  be  so  respectfully  treated.  The 
piety  of  these  people  comes  out  much  in  sick- 
ness, but  is  apt  to  retreat  again  as  recovery  ap- 
proaches. If  they  die,  they  are  placed  by  their 
admirers  in  the  Saints'  calender;  if  tliey  re- 
cover, they  go  back  into  the  world  they  had  re- 
nounced, and  again  suspend  their  amendment 
SLM  often  as  Death  suspends  his  blow* 

There  is  another  class  whoee  views  are  still 
lower,  who  cannot  so  far  shake  off  religion  as  to 
be  easy  without  retaining  its  brief  and  stated 
forms,  and  who  contriTe  to  mix  up  these  forms 
with  a  fkith  of  a  piece  with  tneir  practicot 
They  blend  their  inconsistent  works  with  a 
vague  and  unwarranted  reliance  on  what  the 
Saviour  has  done  for  them,  and  thus  patch  up 
a  merit,  and  a  propitiatiou  of  their  own — ^run- 
nin^  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  danger  of 
punishment  by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a 
scheme  to  avert  it  by  their  creed.  Religion 
never  interfbres  ^ith  their  pleasures  exoept  by 
the  compliment  of  a  short  and  occasional  sus- 
pension. Having  got  through  these  periodical 
acts  of  devotion,  they  return  to  the  same  scenes 
of  vanity  and  idleness  which  they  had  quitted 
for  the  temporary  duty :  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  very  end  of  those  acts  of  devotion  to  cure  the 
vanity  and  to  oorrtfct  the  idleness.  Had  the 
periodical  observance  answered  its  true  design, 
it  would  have  disinclined  them  to  the  pleasure 
instead  of  giving  them  a  disposition  for  its  in- 
dulgence. Had  they  used  the  devout  exercise 
in  a  rifrht  spirit,  and  improved  it  to  the  true  end, 
it  wouGl  have  set  the  heart  and  life  at  work  on 
all  those  pursuits  which  it  was  calculated  to 
promote.  But  their  im>ject  has  more  ingenuity. 
By  the  stated  minutes  they  give  to  religion, 
they  cheaply  purchase  a  protection  for  the  mis- 
employment  of  the  rest  of  their  time.  They 
make  these  periodical  devotions  a  kind  of  spiri- 
tual insurance  office,  which  is  to  make  up  to  the 
adventurers  in  pleasure,  any  loss  or  damage 
which  they  may  sustain  in  its  voyage. 

It  is  of  these  shallow  devotions,  these  pre- 
sumed equivalents  fi>r  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
life,  that  God  declares  by  the  prophet,  that  he  is 
weary.'  Though  of  bis  own  express  appoint- 
ment, they  become  *  an  abomination*  to  him  as 
ioon  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rested  in  for  the 
thing  signified.  We  Christians  have  our  *  new 
moons  and  our  sacrifices*  under  other  names 
and  other  shapes ;  of  which  sacrifices,  that  is, 
of  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered,  the  Al- 


mighty has  said,  *  I  cannot  away  with  tiMiB, 
they  are  iniquity.* 

Mow  is  this  superficial  devotion  tinat  *  giving 
up  ourselves  not  with  oar  lips  only,  but  with 
our  lives,*  to  our  Maker,  to  which  we  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves,  at  least  once  a  week  ?  Is  con 
secreting  an  hour  or  two  to  public  worship  on 
the  Sunday  morning,  making  the  Sabbath* a 
delight  7*  Is  desecrating  the  rest  of  the  day,  by 
*  doing  our  own  ways,  widing  our  own  pleasure, 
speakmg  our  own  words,*  making  it  *  hcAioar- 
able?^ 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  sermon,  these 
periodical  religionists  hear,  with  awe  and  terroi, 
of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgment 
Their  hearts  are  penetrated  with  the  solemn 
sounds.  They  confoss  the  awful  realities  by 
the  impression  they  make  on  their  own  feelings; 
The  sermon  ends,  and  with  it  the  serious  re- 
flections it  excited.  While  they  listen  to  these 
things  especially  if  the  preacher  be  alarming, 
they  are  all  in  ul  to  them.  They  return  to  the 
world— and  these  things  are  as  if  they  were 
not ;  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  as  if  their  re- 
ality lasted  only  while  they  were  preadied ;  as 
if  their  existence  depended  only  on  their  being 
heard ;  as  if  truth  were  no  longer  truth  than 
while  it  solicited  their  notice ;  as  if  there  were 
as  little  stability  in  religion  itself  as  in  their  at* 
tention  to  it  As  soon  as  their  minds  are  dis. 
engaged  from  the  question,  one  would  think 
that  death  and  judgment  were  an  invention 
that  heaven  and  hell  were  blotted  from  existence 
that  eternity  ceased  to  be  eternity,  in  the  lon^ 
intervals  in  which  they  cease  to  be  the  object 
of  their  consideratioa. 

This  is  the  natural  effect  of  what  we  venture 
to  denominate  periodical  religifm.  It  is  a  (ran 
sient  homage  kept  totally  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of  its  being 
made  the  prelude  and  the  principle  of  a  course 
of  pious  practice;  instead  of  our  weaving  cor 
devotions  and  our  actions  into  one  uniform  tissue 
^f  doing  all  in  one  spirit  and  to  one  end.  When 
worshippers  of  this  description  pray  for  *  a  clean 
heart  and  a  right  spirit  ;*  when  they  beg  of  God 
to  *  turn  away  their  eyes  from  beholding  vanity,* 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  pray  to  be  made 
what  they  resolve  never  to  become,  that  they 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  become  as  good,  as 
they  pray  to  be  made,  and  would  be  sorry  to  be 
as  penitent  as  they  profoss  to  desire  7  Bat  alas  I 
they  are  in  Uttle  danger  of  being  taken  at  their 
word ;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  their  pe- 
titions will  not  be  heard  or  answered,  for  prayer 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  will  obtain  no  pardon, 
while  we  retain  the  sin  in  hope  that  the  prayer 
will  be  accepted  without  the  renunciation. 

The  most  solemn  office  of  our  Religion,  (he  sa- 
cred memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Author,  the 
blessed  injunction  and  tender  testimony  of  his 
dying  love,  the  consolation  of  the  humble  be 
liever,  the  gracious  appoinment  for  strengthen 
ing  his  faith,  quickening  his  repentance,  awaken 
ing  his  gratitude  and  kindling  his  charity,  is  too 
often  resorted  to  on  the  same  erroneous  princi- 
ple.   He  who  ventures  to  live  without  the  use 
of  this  holy  institution,  lives  in  a  state  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  last  appointment  of  his  Re- 
deemer*   He  who  rests  in  it  as  a  means  for  su^ 
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pjVBtg  ibe  piMOt  ol  baUtml  piety,  totally  mia- 
bikes  its  deeipi,  and  is  fiitally  deoeiving  bit  own 
KoL 

This  awful  solemnity  is,  it  is  to  be  boped, 
rarely  frequented  e?en  by  tbis  class  of  Chris- 
tians without  a  desire  of  approacbin?  it  with  the 
pioas  ftelings  above  described.  But  if  they 
carry  them  to  the  altar,  axe  they  equally  anxious 
to  carry  them  away  from  it ;  are  they  anxious 
to  maintain  them  after  it?  Does  the  rite  so 
mionsly  approached  commonly  leare  any  ves. 
tige  of  seriousness  behind  it?  Are  they  careful 
lo  perpetuate  the  feeling  they  were  so  desirous 
to  excite?  Do  they  striTe  to  make  them  pro- 
dnce  solid  and  substantial  eifocts  ?  Would  that 
this  inconstancy  of  mind  were  to  be  found  only 
in  the  class  of  characters  under  consideration ! 
Let  Uie  reader,  however  sincere  in  his  desires, 
let  the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  tiie 
levity  of  otiiers,  seriously  ask  their  own  hearts 
if  tbey  can  entirely  acquit  themselves  of  the  in- 
eonsiatency  tbey  are  so  forward  to  blame.  If 
they  do  not  find  the  charge  brought  against 
others  but  too  applicable  to  Utemselvee. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  or  during  this 
saered  solemnity,  is  far  more  rare  than  durable 
improvement  aller  it  If  there  are,  as  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  none  so  profane  as  to  violate 
the  act,  except  those  who  impiously  use  it  only 
u  *  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,*  there  are  too  few  who 
make  it  lastingly  beneficial.  Few  so  thought- 
len  as  not  to  approach  it  with  resolution  of 
amendment ;  fow  comparatively  who  carry  those 
renlotions  into  efifecL  Fear  operates  in  the 
previooB  instance.  Why  should  not  love  ope- 
rate in  that  which  is  subsequent? 

A  periodical  religion  is  accompanied  with  a 
periodical  repentance.  This  species  of  repen- 
tance is  adopted  with  no  small  mental  reserve- 
tioQ.  It  is  partial  and  disconnected.  These 
fragments  of  contrition,  these  broken  parcels  of 
peoitenoe— while  a  succession  of  worldly  pur- 
suits is  not  only  resorted  to,  but  is  intended  to 
be  resorted  to,  during  the  whole  of  the  interven- 
ing spaces,  is  not  that  sorrow  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  promiaed  to  accept  To  render  it 
plnsing  to  God  and  efficacious  to  puraelves, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  in  the  parts,  an 
eotireness  in  the  whole  web  of  life.  There 
most  be  an  integral  repentance.  A  quarterly 
contrition  in  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  sa- 
cred seasons  will  not  wipe  out  the  daily  ofiences, 
the  hourly  negligences  of  the  whole  smful  year. 
Sios  half  forsaken  through  fear,  and  half  retain- 
ed through  partially  resisted  temptation  and 
partially  adopted  resolution,  make  up  but  an  un- 
profitable piety. 

In  the  bosom  of  these  profossors  there  is  a  per- 
petual conflict  between  foar  and  inclinatiou. 
in  conversation  yoa  will  generally  find  them 
very  warm  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  but  it  is  re- 
religion  as  opposed  to  infideii^,  not  as  opposed 
to  worldly-roindedness.  They  defend  the  worship 
of  God,  but  desire  to  be  excused  from  bis  service. 
Their  heart  is  the  slave  of  the  world,  but  their 
Uittdness  hides  from  them  the  turpitude  of  that 
world.  Tbey  commend  piety  but  dread  its  requi- 
■itions.  They  allow  that  repentance  is  necessary, 
but  then  how  easy  is  it  to  find  reasons  for  defer- 
ring a  necessary  evil  ?  Who  will  hastily  adopt  a 


painful  measure  which  he  can  find  a  creditable 
pretence  for  evading?  Tbey  censure  whatever  is 
ostensibly  wrong,  but  avoiding  only  part  of  it, 
the  part  tbey  retain  robe  them  of  the  benefits 
of  their  partial  renunciation. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdom  of 
tho  church,  in  enjoining  extraordinary  acts  of 
devotion  at  the  retorn  m  those  fei^tivals  so  hap- 
pily calculated  to  excite  devotional  feelings. 
Extraordinary  repentance  of  sin  is  peculiar!  7 
suitable  to  the  seasons  that  record  those  grand 
events  which  sin  occasioned.  But  the  church 
never  intended  that  these  more  stated  and  strict 
self-examinations  should  preclude  our  habitual 
self-inspection.  It  never  intended  its  holy  o£- 
fices  to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  it  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  ol  piety,  but 
it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  for  neglect- 
ing to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the  next  return 
should  again  kindle  the  dying  embers.  It 
meant  that  every  such  season  should  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  at  its  approach,  and 
not  discharge  him  from  duty  at  its  departure. 
It  meant  to  lighten  his  conscience  of  the  burden 
of  sin,  not  to  encourage  him  to  begin  a  new  score, 
again  to  be  wiped  off  at  the  succeeding  festival. 
It  intended  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
liever and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  from  his 
post  If  we  are  not  the  better  for  these  divinely 
appointed  helps,  we  are  the  worse  If  we  use 
them  as  a  dlscharce  from  that  diligence  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote,  we  convert 
our  blessings  into  snares. 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  from  our 
not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  the  general 
habit  of  our  livee.  Till  our  religion  become  an 
inward  principle,  and  not  an  external  act,  we 
shall  not  receive  that  benefit  from  her  forms, 
however  excellent,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
convey.  It  is  to  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  her  forms  are  so  valuable 
To  them,  the  form  excites  the  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  animates  the  form.  Till  religion  become 
the  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  not  become  the 
business  of  our  lives.  Wo  are  far  from  moan- 
ing that  it  is  to  be  its  actual  occupation;  but 
that  every  portion,  every  habit,  every  act  of  lifo 
is  to  be  animated  by  its  spirit,  influenced  by  its 
principle,  governed  by  its  power. 

The  Yety  mark  of  our  nature  and  our  neces- 
sary commerce  with  the  world,  naturally  fill 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  thoughts  and  ideas, 
over  which  we  have  unhappily  too  little  control 
We  find  this  to  be  the  case  when,  in  our  better 
hours  we  attempt  to  give  ourselves  up  to  serious 
reflection.  How  many  intrusions  of  worldly 
thougbta,  how  many  impertinent  imaginations, 
not  only  irrelevant,  but  uncalled  and  unwel- 
come, crowd  in  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly  as 
scarcely  to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  efforts. 
How  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images  must 
that  mind  be,  which  is  devoted  to  worldly  pur- 
suits, which  yields  itself  up  to  them,  whose 
opinions,  habits,  and  conduct  are  under  their 
allowed  influence ! 

If,  aa  we  have  before  observed,  religion  con- 
sists in  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it  will  be- 
come not  our  occasional  act,  but  our  abiding 
disposition,  proving  its  settled  existence  in  the 
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mind  by  its  habiUtallT  dispotin^  oar  thooifhto 
and  actions,  oar  devotions  and  oar  practice  to  a 
oonibrmity  to  each  other  and  to  itself. 

Let  us  not  consider  a  spirit  of  worldliness  as 
a  little  infirmity,  as  a  nataral,  and  therefore  a 
l^rdonable  weakness ;  as  a  trifling  error  which 
will  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  oar  many  good 
qualities.  It  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  our  <^er 
uults ;  the  temper  that  stands  between  os  and 
our  salvation ;  the  spirit  which  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Individoal  sins 
mav  more  easily  be  cared,  but  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  all  spiritual  disease.  A  worldly  spirit 
where  it  is  rooted  and  cherished,  runs  through 
the  whole  character,  insinuatee  itself  in  all  we 
say  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
us  so  dead  in  religion,  so  averse  from  spiritual 
things,  so  forgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful  of  eter- 
nity, so  satisfied  with  ourselves,  so  impatient  of 
serious  discourse,  and  so  alive  to  that  vain  and 
frivolous  intercourse,  which  excludes  intellect 
almost  as  much  as  piety  fVom  our  general  con- 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  our  more  considerable  ac- 
tions alone  which  require  watching,  for  they 
seldom  occur.  They  do  not  form  the  habit  of 
life  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  importance  of  our 
example  to  others.  It  is  to  our  ordinary  beha- 
viour ;  it  is  to  our  deportment  in  common  life ; 
it  is  to  our  prevailing  turn  of  qiind  in  general 
intercourse,  by  which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt 
those  with  whom  we  associate.  It  is  our  con- 
duct in  social  lifo  which  will  help  to  diffoso  a 
spirit  of  piety,  or  a  distaste  to  it.  If  we  have 
much  influence,  this  is  the  place  in  which  par- 
ticularly  to  exert  it  If  we  have  little  we  have 
still  enough  to  infoct  the  temper  and  lower  the 
tone  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  slightest  ieflection  on  this 
elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us  to  main- 
tain  its  dignity  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
iHe.  We  should  not  so  much  inquire  whether 
we  are  transgressing  any  actual  prohibition; 
whether  any  itanding  law  is  pointed  against  us ; 
as  whether  we  are  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  character;  whether  we  are  acting 
suitably  to  our  profession ;  whether  more  exact- 
ness in  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day, 
more  correctness  in  our  conversation,  would  not 
be  such  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  being 
obvious  and  intelligible,  might  not  almost  inaen* 
sibly  produce  important  efiects. 

rnie  most  insignificant  people  must  not  through 
indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue  their  own 
influence.  Most  persons  have  a  little  circle  of 
which  they  are  a  sort  of  centre.  Its  smallness 
may  lessen  their  quantity  of  good,  bat  does  not 
diminish  the  duty  of  using  that  little  influence 
wisely.  Where  ii  the  human  being  so  inconsi- 
derable  but  that  he  may  in  some  shape  benefit 
others,  either  by  calling  their  virtues  into  ex- 
ercise,  or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself  7  But  we  are  humble  just  in  the  wrong 
place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our  talents  or 
splendid  qualities  is  in  question,  we  are  not  back- 
ward  in  the  dtspUy.  When  a  little  self-denial 
is  to  be  exercised,  when  a  little  good  might  be 
eflbcted  by  oar  example,  by  our  discreet  ma- 


osgement  in  company,  by  giving  a  Mter  tortt 
to  conversation,  then  at  once  we  grow  wickedly 
Utodest— *  Such  an  insignificant  creaiore  as  I 
am  can  do  no  good.* — ^*Had  I  higher  rank  or 
brighter  talents,  then  indeed  my  influence  might 
be  exerted  to  some  purpose.* — ^Thus  under  the 
mask  of  diflidenoe,  we  jurtify  our  indoicBce ; 
and  let  ilip  those  lesser  occasions  of  promoting 
religion  which  if  we  all  improted,  how  mncE 
might  the  condition  of  society  be  raised. 

The  hackneyed  interrogation,  *  Whatr-.mast 
we  be  always  talking  about  raligion?*  must 
have  the  hackneyed  answer— Far  from  it.  Talk- 
ing about  religion  is  not  being  religious.  Bat 
we  may  bring  the  9pirii  of  religion  into  compa- 
ny, and  keep  it  in  perpetual  operation  when  we 
do  not  professedly  make  it  our  subject.  We 
may  be  constantly  advancing  its  interests,  we 
may  without  effort  or  affectation  be  giving  an 
example  of  candour,  of  moderation,  of  numuity, 
of  forbearance.  We  may  employ  oar  infloence 
by  correcting  falsehood,  by  checking  levity,  by 
disooaraging  calumny,  by  vindicating  misre* 
presented  met  it,  by  countenancing  every  thing 
which  has  a  good  tendency — ^in  short,  by  throw, 
ing  our  whole  weight,  be  it  great  or  small,  inta 
the  right  scade. 


CHAP.  V. 

Prayer, 

pRATEE  is  the  application  of  want  to  him  wno 
only  can  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  sin  to  him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  urgency  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility,  the  nrvency 
of  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trast  It  is  nc 
eloquence,  but  earnestness :  not  the  definition 
of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  figures 
of  speech,  but  compunction  of  soul.  It  is  the 
*  Lord  save  us  or  we  perish*  of  drowning  Peter 
the  cry  of  fkith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  <ff  crs. 
ated  beings;  confession  the  natural  language 
of  guilty  creatures ;  gratitude  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  pardoned  sinners. 

Prayer  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  eooceptioa  of 
the  mind  nor  a  mere  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor 
an  act  of  the  memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the 
soul  towards  its  Maker ;  a  pressing  sense  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  infirmity,  a  consdoas- 
ness  of  the  perfoctions  of  God,  of  his  readiness 
to  hear,  of  ms  power  to  help,  of  his  willingness 
to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the  senses ; 
nor  an  effect  wrought  by  the  imagination  ;  but 
a  determination  oTthe  will,  an  effiision  of  the 
heart. 

Prayer  is  the  gaide  to  self-knowledge  by 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins  in  order  to 
pray  against  them ;  a  motive  to  vigilance,  by 
teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self-examination,  we  have  been  enaUc*] 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  understanding 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  roast  ap. 
ply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  ar!ora- 
Uon  of  them.    It  would  not  be  a  rsMeacUs 
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nrriee  if  the  mind  was  excluded.  It  must  be 
ntional  worship,  or  the  hnman  worshipper  would 
not  bring  to  the  service  the  distinffuished  iacnltv 
of  his  nalore,  which  is  reason,  it  most  be  spi- 
ritaal  worship ;  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
quality  to  make  it  acceptable  to  Him,  who  has 
declared  that  He  will  be  worshipped  *  in  spirit 
uid  in  truth.* 

Prajer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
means  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  hoU- 
ness.  It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is, 
which  has  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  eom- 
mand  of  Grod,  and  the  example  of  Christ 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  or- 
dinations of  God;. a  per&ct  oongruity  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man 
were  not  a  corrupt  creiUure,  such  prayer  as  the 
rapel  enjoins  would  not  have  been  necessaiy.. 
Had  not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for 
coring  those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wis* 
dom  would  not  have  ordered  it.  He  would  not 
have  prohibited  every  thing  which  tends  to  in- 
iame  and  promote  tnem,  had  they  not  existed, 
nor  would  he  have  commanded  every  thing  that 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them, 
had  not  their  existence  been  fatal  Prayer, 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his  econo* 
my  and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  the  use  of  pray- 
er that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  of  God  to 
TOppose  he  requires  information  of  our  wants. 
But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile.*  We  do 
Dot  pray  to  inform  God  of  our  wants,  but  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  already 
knows.  As  he  has  not  so  much  made  his  pro- 
niise  to  our  necedsities,  as  to  our  requests,  it  is 
reasonable  that  our  requests  should  be  made  be- 
S)re  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be  re- 
lieved. God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want 
that  they  shall  *  have,*  but  to  those  who  *  ask  ;* 
DOT  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  *  find,*  but 
to  those  who  ^  seek.*  So  far  tnorefore  fix>m  his 
previous  knowledge  of  our  wants  being  a  ground 
of  objection  to  prayer,  it  is  in  fact  the  true  ground 
&r  our  application.  Were  he  not  knowledge  it- 
lelf^  our  information  would  be  of  as  littk  use  as 
oor  application  would  be,  were  he  not  goodness 
itself: 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  notion  of  prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
oor  relation  to  him  and  dependence  on  him.  If 
therefore  we  do  not  live  m  the  daily  study  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  we  shall  want  the  highest 
motives  to  this  duty  and  the  best  helps  for  per- 
forming it ;  if  we  do,  the  CQgency  of  these  mo- 
tives, and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnecessary  and  exhorta- 
tion  superfluous. 

One  cause  therefore  of  the  dulness  of  many 
CSiristians  in  prayer,  is,  their  slight  acquaint- 
ince  with  the  sacred  volume.  They  hear  it  pe- 
riodically, they  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
OQotented  to  ^now  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
•Qperficially,  but  they  do  not  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit.  If  they 
■tore  their  memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not 
unpress  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  They  do 
Bot  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spiritual  life  and  growth  depend.  They  do  not 
Vox    I  E2 


pray  over  it ;  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc 
trines  as  of  practical  application ;  they  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment  which  alone 
can  enable  them  judicioniJy  to  appropriate  its 
promises  and  its  denunciations  to  their  own 
actual  case*  They  do  not  apply  it  as  an  un- 
erring line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude  or 
obliquity. 

In  our  retiFemente,  we  too  oAen  fritter  away 
our  precious  moments,  moments  rescued  from 
the  wx»ld,  in  trivial,  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give  the 
reins  to  our  imaginatioD«  let  us  send  this  excur- 
sive  faculty  to  range  among  great  and  noble  ob- 
jects. Let  it  stretch  forward  under  the  sanction 
of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  glorious  promises  and 
tremendous  threatenings  which  will  soon  be  re- 
alised in  the  eternal  world.  These  aro  topics 
which  under  the  safe  and  sober  guidance  of 
Scripture,  will  fix  its  largest  speculations  and 
sustain  its  lofUest  flights.  The  same  Scripture 
while  it  expands  and  elevates  the  ,mind,  will 
keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion  of  truth ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  teaeh  it  that  its  boldest 
excursions  must  &11  infinitely  short  of  the  asto  . 
nishing  realities  of  a  fiituro  slate. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense*- 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  exclusively  the 
obiect  of  our  prayers.    While  we  keep,  with  a  • 
self.abasing  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view 
let  us  look  with  equal  intenseness  on  that  mer*- 
cy,  which  deansetn  from  all  sin.    Lei  oua  pray- 
ers  be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  all'  < 
complaint'-^When  men  indulge  noother  thought 
hot  that  they  are  robels,  the  hopelessnessHof  par« 
don  hardens  them  into  disloyalty,    liet  them 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  the« 
robeUion  of  the  subject    If  we  contemplate  his 
grace  as  displayed  in  the  gospel,  then,  though 
our  humility  will  increase^  our  despair  will  va- 
nish.    Gratitude  in  this  as  in  human  instances  • 
will  create  affection.    *  We  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  usi* 

Let  us  then  alwavs  keep  our  naworthiness  in. . 
view  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead  it  as  & 
reason  why  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to  him  to 
implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are  unwor- 
thy for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst  on  repent- 
ance will  be  aecepted  for  his  sake  and  through 
his  merits. 

In  prayer  then^  the  perfections  of  God,  and 
especially  his  mercy  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughts  as  mneh  as  our  "^^ns ;  oor 
obligation  to  him  as  much  as  our  departures 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearts  a 
constant  sense  pf  our  own  weakness,  not  with  a 
design  to  discourage  the  mind  and  depress  th« 
spirits;  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  out  of  our* 
selves,  in  search  of  the  divine  assistance.  We 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strongth,.  and  to  seek 
that  power  from  God  which  we  vainly  look  for 
in  ourselves.  We  do  not  tell  a  siek  friend  of 
his  danger  in  4>rder  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brougb 
against  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men 
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to  despair.  The  charge  is  just  in  one  sense  as 
to  tlie  fact,  but  false  in  the  sense  intended.  It 
teaches  us  to  despair  indeed  of  oorselTes,  while 
it  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidoto  to  despair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubtin?  spirit,  while  it  humbles  the  presump- 
tuous. The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  m 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  .  The  presnmptuous  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine,  but  wronff  in  ap- 
plying it  He  takes  that  comfort  to  nimself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  characters. 
The  mal-appropriation  of  Scripture  promises 
and  threatenings,  is  the  cause  of  much  error 
and  delusion. 

Though  some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen 
mto  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable 
disinterestedness,  asserting  that  God  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  our- 
selves ;  yet  that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary, 
which  involves  God*8  ^lory  with  our  own  happi- 
ness, and  makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests. 
Though  we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  su- 
premely ;  though  this  ouffht  to  be  our  grand  ac- 
tuating principle,  yet  henas  graciously  permit- 
ted, commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own 
happiness  to  this  primary  object  The  Bible 
exhibits  not  only  a  beautiral,  but  an  inseparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  unnaturally  renouncing  our  own  be- 
nefit for  the  promotion  of  God*s  glory,  on  the 
one  hand ;  ^and  on  the  other,  from  seeking  any 
happiness  independent  of  him,  and  onderived 
from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him  supreme- 
ly, he  has  connected  an  unspeakable  blessing 
with  a  paramount  duty,  the  highest  privilege 
with  the  meet  ;x>sitive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  .the  humble  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  high  and  lofty  One  which 
inhabiteth  eternity,'  condescends  at  the  same 
time  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  contrite ; — in 
hit  heart!  To  know  that  God  is  the  God  of  his 
life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to  take  the 
Lord  for  his  God.  To  close  with  God*s  offers, 
to  accept  his  invitations,  to  receive  God  as  his 
portion,  must  surely  be  more  pleasing  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  than  separating  our  happiness 
from  his  glory.  To  disconnect  our  interests 
from  his  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his 
perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  our 
own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  inspired  writers 
are  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the  glory  of  Grod 
and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  so  far  fVom 
interfering,  are  connected  with  each  other.  We 
know  but  of  one  anthem  composed  and  sung  by 
angels,  and  this  most  harmoniously  comlSnes 
^  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest  with  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men.* 

*Tho  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  *consiste  in  pronouns.'  This 
God  is  our  God — God,  even  our  oton  God,  shall 
dless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation ! 
To  glorify  him  as  beine  in  himself  consummate 
excellence,  and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
this  excellence  is  directed  to  our  felicity !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude ;  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  oe  severing  ourselves  from 
Him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  are ;  it 


would  be  dissolving  the  connexion  which  he  hat 
condescended  to  establish  between  himself  and 
his  creatures. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  Seriptare 
sainte  make  tins  union  the  chief  ground  of  their 
grateful  exultation — ''  My  strength* — '  my  rock" 
— *  my  fortress* — *•  my  deliverer ."  Again—'  Let 
the  G^  of  my  salvation  be  exalted!'  Now  take 
away  the  pronoun  and  substitute  the  article  tkj^ 
how  comparatively  cold  is  the  impression !  The 
consummation  of  the  joy  arises  from  the  peculi- 
arity, the  intimacy,  the  endearment  of  the  rela- 
tion. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful  joy 
diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  God  as  'thie 
God  of  all  them  that  trust  in  him.'  All  general 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  mercies, 
are  mine  individually,  are  mine  as  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment.  Lifii, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  sun  and  stars, 
whatever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreates  the 
spirite !  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the  mer- 
cy had  been  made  purely  for  me.  As  great  ? 
r  //,  it  is  neater— It  is  augmented  by  a  sense 
of*  the  milUons  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  the  personal  oblij^- 
tion  holds  ^ood,  nay  rises  higher,  in  the  mercies 
of  redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  me.  That 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  multitude  which  no 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  and  tongues,*  is  diflTusion  without 
abatement;  it  is  ^neral  participation  without 
individual  diminution — Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  €rod,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  coureoi 
while  we  too  much  overlook  long,  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary blessings  of  life  are  ovorlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized — 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn  we  begm  to  find 
that  they  are  ^so  most  essential  to  our  comforL 
Nothin?  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  ite 
removal;  whereas  it  was  ite  continuance  which 
should  have  taught  us  ite  value.  We  require 
novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not  consider- 
ing that  it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  which  en- 
hances their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitements. 
We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
course,  as  things  to  which  we  have  a  sort  of 
presumptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  what  he  had  once  bestowed  ;  as  if  be 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once  been 
pleased  to  confor. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shone  nnromittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a  leas 
stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that  the  hand 
which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  marked 
out  his  progress  through  f  hem,  once  said  by  his 
servant,  *  Sun,  stend  thou  still  upon  Gilleon.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  his 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  as  a  giant 
to  run  his  course,*  for  six  thousand  years,  is  a 
more  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipoteoce 
than  that  he  should  have  been  once  sospanded 
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>f  tiie  hand  which  Kt  htm  in  motion.  That 
•Sa  ordinances  of  heaven,  that  the  eataUished 
■awa  of  nature,  ■hould  have  been  for  one  day  in- 
terrupted to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a  less 
real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  substantial 
blessing,  than  that  In  such  a  m  altitude  of  a^s 
they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed  course, 
tat  (he  comfort  of  the  whole  system : 

For  ever  singing  as  tliey  sbino 
The  band  that  made  us  is  diriae. 

As  the  affections  of  the  Christian  ought  to  be 
set  on  things  above,  so  it  is  for  them  that  his 
prayers  wiU  be  chiefly  addressed.  God  in  pro- 
mising to  *  give  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  heart,*  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things;  for  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to' the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi- 
ritual blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  Uie  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gift  Here  our  prayer  requires  no  qua- 
tifying,  no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  Grod  himself  is  the 
object  of  it;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  degree, 
onless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  well,  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

We  sfaoald  pray  for  worldly  comforts,  and  for 
a  blessing  on  our  earthly  plans,  though  lawfiil 
in  themselves,  conditionally,  and  with  a  reser- 
valion:  because  afler  having  been  earnest  in 
our  roquBSts  &r  them,  it  may  happen  that  when 
we  come  to  the  petition  *  thy  will  be  done,*  we 
may  in  these  very  words  be  praying  that  our 
previous  petitions  may  not  be  granted.  In  this 
brief  request  consists  the  vital  principle,  the  es- 
KDtial  spirit  of  prayer.  Grod  shows  his  munifi- 
cence in  encouraging  us  to  ask  most  earnestly 
for  the  greatest  things,  by  promising  that  the 
smaller  *  shall  be  added  unto  us.*  We  therefi)re 
acknowledge  his  liberality  most  when  we  re- 
quest the  highest  favours.  He  manifests  his  in- 
finite superionty  to  earthly  fathers  by  chiefly 
delighting  to^nfer  those  spiritual  gifts,  which 
tkey  less  solicitously  desire  for  their  children 
thui  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
sets  so  little  value. 

Nothing  shortof  a  sincere  devotcdness  to  Grod, 
can  enable  us  to  maintain  an  equality  of  mind, 
under  unequal  circumstances.  We  murmur 
that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask  amiss,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by  the  same 
mercy  by  which  the  things  that  are  good  for  us 
ore  granted.  Things  good  in  themselves  may 
not  be  good  for  us*  A  resigned  spirit  is  the 
proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for  receiving 
mercies,  or  for  having  them  denied*  Resigna- 
tion of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  sub- 
ject, is  always  in  readiness,  thotigh  not  in  ac- 
tion :  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  always  prepared  to  revolt,  when  the 
wiU  of  the  rovereign  is  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  sabject.  This  seditious  principle  is  the  in- 
&IUbIe  characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mind. 

A  sincere  love  of  Grod  will  make  us  thankful 
when  our  supplications  are  granted,  and  patient 
and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  He  who 
feels  his  heart  rise  against  any  divine  dispensa- 
tion,  ought  not  to  rest  till  by  serious  meditation 
and  earnest  prayer  it  be  moulded  into  submls- 


sion.  A  habit  of  aoquiescence  in  the  will  of 
Grod,  will  so  operate  on  the  faculties  of  his  mind, 
that  even  his  judgment  will  embrace  ihe  con. 
viction,  that  what  he  once  so  ardently  desired, 
would  not  have  been  that  good  thing,  which  his 
blindness  had  conspired  with  his  wishes  to  make, 
him  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  recollect  the  many 
instances  in  which  if  his  importunity  had  pre- 
vailed, the  thing  wh^ch  ignorance  requested,  and 
wisdom  denied,  would  have  insured  his  misery. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  him  to 
distrust  himself;  and  to  confide  in  God.  Expe* 
rience  will  instruct  him  that  there  mav  be  a 
better  way  of  hearing  our  requests  than  that  of 
granting  them.  Happy  for  us  that  he  to  whom 
Uiey  are  addressed  knows  which  is  best,  and 
acts  upon  that  knowledge. 

Still  lift  for  good  tbe  supplicating  voice, 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice  i 

Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 

Becuie  whate'er  he  gives,  be  gives  the  best. 

We  should  endeavour  to  render  our  private 
devotions  efiectual  remedies  fl>i:  our  own  parti- 
cular sins.  Prayer  against  sin  in  general  is  too 
indefinite  to  reach  the  individual  case.  We  must 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  heart,  else  we  may  be 
confessing  another  man's  sins  and  overlooking 
our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant  faul^ 
we  should  pray  more  especially  aj?ainst  that 
fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  we 
particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell  on 
our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls 
become  deeply  affected  with  our  want  of  it  Our 
prayers  shoiUd  be  circumstantial,  not,  as  was 
before  observed,  for  the  information  of  infinite 
wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our  own  dull 
afliections.  And  as  the  recapitulation  of  our 
wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sense  of  our  depen. 
dence,  the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mercies 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  gratitude. 
While  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgivings  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in* 
definite  devotion  and  unaffecting  generalities 
without  personality  and  without  appropriation 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  except  those  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in* 
terest,  and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  public  prayer. 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  in 
prayer,  the  Gospel  is  abundantly  explicit  GSod 
perhaps  delays  to  give  that  we  may  persevere 
in  asking.  He  may  require  importunity  for  our 
own  sakes,  that  the  frequency  and  urgency  of 
the  petition  may  bring  our  hearts  into  that  frame 
to  which  he  will  be  nvourable. 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  a  spirit  of  obedience  to 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obtained  it 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  us  in  a  posture  for  duty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  bless- 
ing does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  God  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish- 
ness :  that  we  grudge  expending  on  him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inte- 
rest Though  he  grant  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  application* 

Our  reluctant  devotions  may  remmd  os  ci: 
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the  roiiiark  of  a  oerUin  political  wit,  who  apolo- 
gized &T  h'lB  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
by  his  being  detained  while  a  party  of  Goldierff 
were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  daty.  How 
n^any  ezcases  do  we  find  ibr  not  being  in  time ! 
How  many  apologies  for  breri^  !  How  many 
evasions  for  neglect !  How  anwiUing,  too  often, 
are  we  to  oome  into  the  dirme  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remain  in  it !  Those  hoars  which 
are  least  Taluable  ibr  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  we  eommonly  give  to 
religion.  Oar  energies  which  were  so  exerted 
in  we  society  we  ha?e  jnst  quitted,  are  sank  as 
we  approach  the  divine  presence.  Our  hearts, 
which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous  con- 
versation, become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if  it 
were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freeze 
the  affections.  Our  animal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  sluggish  Ix^y  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing mind,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other ;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it  As  prayer  requires  all  the  energies  of  the 
compound  being  of  man,  so  we  too  often  feel  as 
if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  body,  sonl  and 
spirit,  to  disincline  and  disquafify  us  for  it. 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ez- 
amiiie  into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  eonvictioD 
over  and  over  again ;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trinos  are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
readjr  proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  dispoeedness,  a  love,  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
victions of  the  understanding  will  become  the 
ajieetions  of  the  heart. 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  fow  funda- 
mental truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over  them 
fervently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
wiU  be  more  produetive  of  faith  and  holiness, 
than  to  labour  after  variety,  ingenuity  or  ele- 
gance. The  indulgence  of  imagination  will 
rather  distract  than  edify.  Searching  after  in- 
genious thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  atten- 
tion fVem  God  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixed- 
ness  of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  dc- 
votedness  of  spirit.  Whatever  is  subtil  and  rcr 
fined,  is  in  danger  of  being  unseriptnral.  If  we 
do  not  guard  the  mind  it  will  learn  to  wander  in 
quest  of  novelties.  It  will  learn  to  set  more 
value  on  original  thoughts  than  devout  afiec- 
tions.  It  is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down 
imaginations  which  gratify  tlie  natural  activity 
of  the  mind,  while  they  leave  the  heart  un- 
hambled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  we  should  keep 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence ; 
we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *  Now  is 
the,acceptcd  time.'— •  To  day  we  must  hear  his 
voi^.*— *6iveus  thia  day  our  daily  bread.'  The 
manna  will  not  keep  tin  to-morrow :  to-morrow 
win  hare  its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own 
petitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seek  the  bread  of 
heaven  af^sh. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  comin?  to  our  de- 
fotions  with  unfurnished  minds.    We  should 


be  always  laying  in  materials  for  prayer,  by  <c 
diligent  coarse  of  eerioos  reading,  by  treasur- 
ing up  in  our  minds  the  most  important  troths 
If  we  rush  into  the  divine  presence  with  a  ya- 
cant,  or  ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  a 
heart  fiiU  of  the  world ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  dis- 
position  or  qualification  for  the  work  we    are 
about  to  engage  in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our 
petitions  wiU  be  heard  or  granted.    There  must 
be  some  congruity  between  the  heart  aad  the 
object,  some  affinity  between  the  state  of  our 
mmds  and  the  business  in  which  they  are  em 
ployed,  if  we  would  expect  success  in  the  work 

We  are  often  deceived,  both  as  to  the  prinrj. 
pie  and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When  Crt^m 
some  externa]  cause  the  heart  b  glad,  tht 
spirits  li^ht.  the  thoughts  ready,  the  toogoe  volu 
able,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re 
suit ;  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready  flow 
we  are  willing  to  impose  on  ourselves  for  piety. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  mind  is  dejected . 
the  animal  spirits  low ;  the  thoughts  confused , 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and 
to  monm  that  because  we  have  had  no  pleasure 
in  praying,  our  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  as- 
cended to  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  cases 
we  perhaps  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  These 
unready  accents,  these  Altering  praises,  these 
ill  expressed  petitions,  may  find  more  accept. 
ance  than  the  florid  talk  with  whidi  we  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be, 
of  shining  thoni^ts  floating  on  the  fancy,  elo 
quent  words  dwelling  only  on  the  lips :  the  for 
mer  was  the  sighing  of  a  contrite  heart,  abased 
by  the  foeling  of  its  own  unworthiness,  an6 
awed  by  the  perfections  of  a  holy  and  hearts 
searching  God.  The  heart  is  dissatisfied  with 
its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitions,  which 
with  aU  their  tmperfoctions,  infinite  goodnear 
may  perhaps  hear  with  &vour.*  We  may  noi 
only  be  elated  with  the  fluency,  but  even  wiHi 
the  fervency  of  our  prayers.  Vanity  may  gron 
out  of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  foel  proud  at  having  humbled  ourselvei 
so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  of 
prayer  equally  distinct  fhim  that  facility  and 
copiousness  for  which  we  eertainlv  are  neyer 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from  that 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be 
never  the  worse.  There  is  a  simple,  solid, 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant 
is  so  filled  and  occupied  with  a  sensaof  his  own 
dependence,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  things 
for  which  be  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  gm 
him  those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in 
it,  he  does  not  merely  imagine,  but  foels  assured 
that  God  is  nigh  to  mm  as  a  reconciled  Father 
so  that  every  onrden  and  doubt  are  taken  off 

*  Of  this  sort  of  rcpetitioDt,  our  admirable  draied 
liturgy  has  been  accuied  as  a  fkult ;  but  tbis  deftct.  if 
it  be  one,  happily  accommodates  itself  to  out  isftm^tiss. 
Wbere  is  the  fttvoured  being  who«e  attcnti(»i  nevoi 
wanders,  whose  beart  accompanies  bis  tips  in  e««srv 
sentence  t  Ib  tliere  no  absence  of  mind  in  the  petitioasr. 
no  wandering  of  the  thooghu,  no  inconstancy  of  \\m 
heart?  which  these  repetitions  are  wisely  eoloulated  *^ 
correct,  to  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  bring  teok  i^^ 
strayed  aiftctions. 
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firom  his  mind.  *  He  knows,*  as  Saint  John  ex- 
presses it,  *  that  he  has  the  petitions  he  desired 
of  God,*  and  feels  the  truth  of  that  promise, 
*  while  they  are  yet  speaking  I  will  hear.* 
This  is  the  perfection  of  prayer. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Cukivaiian  of  a  Devotional  Spirit. 

To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  things  are 
especially  necessary — habitually  to  cultivate  the 
iisposition,  and  habitually  to  avoid  whatever  is 
onfavourable  to  it  Frequent  retirement  and 
recollection  are  indispensable,  together  with 
such  a  general  course  of  reading,  as  if  it  do  not 
actually  promote  the  spirit  we  are  endeavour- 
bg  to  maintain,  shall  never  be  hostile  to  it. 
We  should  avoid  as  much  as  in  us  lies  all  such 
society,  all  such  amusements,  as  excite  tempers 
which  it  is  the  doily  business  of  a  Christian  to 
subdue,  and  all  those  feelings  which  it  is  his 
constant  duty  to  suppress. 

And  here  may  we  venture  to  observe,  that 
if  some  things  which  are  apparently  innocent, 
and  do  not  assume  an  alarming  aspect,  or  bear 
a  dangerous  character ;  things  which  the  gene- 
rality of  decorous  people  affirm,  (how  truly  we 
know  not)  to  be  safi)  for  them ;  yet  if  we  find 
that  these  things  stir  up  in  us  improper  propen- 
sities ;  if  they  awaken  thoughts  which  ought 
not  to  be  excited ;  if  they  abate  our  love  for  re- 
ligious  exercises,  or  in&inge  on  our  time  for 
performing  them ;  if  they  make  spiritual  con- 
cerns appear  insipid ;  if  they  wind  our  heart  a 
little  mc»'e  about  the  world :  in  short,  if  we  have 
formerly  found  them  injurious  to  our  own  souls, 
then  lei  no  example  or  persuasion,  no  belief  of 
their  alleged  innocence,  no  plea  of  their  perfect 
&fety,  tempt  us  to  indulge  in  them.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  our  security  what  they  are  to  others. 
Oar  business  is  with  ourselves.  Our  respon- 
sibility is  on  our  own  heads. — Others  cannot 
know  the  side  on  which  we  are  assailable, 
our  own  unbiassed  jud^fment  determine  our 
on ;  let  our  own  experience  decide  for  our 
own  conduct 

In  speaking  of  books,  we  cannot  forbear  notic- 
ing that  very  prevalent  sort  of  re;ading,  which 
is  little  less  productive  of  evil,  little  less  preju- 
dicial to  moral  and  mental  improvement,  than 
that  which  carries  a  more  formidable  appear- 
ance. We  cannot  confine  our  censure  to  those 
more  corrupt  writings  which  deprave  the  heart, 
debauch  the  imagination,  and  poison  the  prin- 
ciples. Of  those  the  turpitude  is  so  obvious, 
that  no  caution  on  this  head,  it  is  presumed,  can 
he  necessary.  But  if  justice  forbids  us  to  con- 
found the  insipid  with  the  mischievous,  the  idle 
with  the  vicious,  and  the  frivolous  with  the  pro- 
fligate, still  wc  can  only  admit  of  shades,  deep 
shades  we  allow,  of  difference.  These  works, 
if  comparatively  harmless,  yet  debase  the  taste, 
slacken  the  intellectual  nerve,  let  down  the  un- 
derstanding, set  the  fancy  looso,  and  send  it 
gadding  among  low  and  mean  objects.  They 
not  only  run  away  with  the  time  which  should 


be  given  to  better  things,  but  gradually  destroy 
all  taste  for  better  things.  They  sink  the  mind 
to  their  own  standard,  and  p^ive  it  a  sluggish 
reluctance,  we  had  a^'JioM;  said,  a  moral  incapa- 
city for  every  thing  b6ove  their  level.  The 
mind,  by  lonfi  habit  of  stooping,  loses  its  erect 
ness,  and  yields  to  its  degradation.  It  becomes 
so  low  and  narrow  by  the  littleness  of  the  things 
which  engage  it,  that  it  requires  a  painful  effort 
to  lift  Itself  high  enough,  or  to  open  itself  wide 
enough  to  embrace  great  and  noble  objects. 
The  appetite  is  vitiated.  Excess,  instead  of 
producing  a  surfeit,  by  weakening  the  digestion, 
only  induces  a  loathmg  for  stronger  nourish 
ment  The  faculties  which  might  have  been 
expanding  in  works  of  science,  or  soaring  in 
the  contemplation  of  genius,  become  satisfied 
with  the  impertinences  of  the  most  ordinary 
fiction,  lose  their  relish  for  the  severity  of  truth, 
the  elegance  of  taste,  and  the  soberness  of  reli- 

S'on.    Lulled  in  the  torpor  of  repose,  the  intel 
ct  doses,  and  enjoys  in  its  waking  dream. 

All  the  wHd  tiash  of  deep,  witlioat  Uw  rest 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  "Set  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings,  are  not  always  the  safest  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those,  which,  while  they  tend 
to  raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affections 
without  disordering  them;  which  while  they 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them,  which  show  us 
our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  us  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  de* 
ceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  Uie  reebleness  of  our 
best  resolnUons ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearances,  and  dis- 
cover every  hiding  place,  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself;  such  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  really 
are ;  such  as  co-operating  with  our  interior  feel- 
ing, and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point  out 
our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us  to  seek 
to  him  for  pardom  firom  a  conviction  that  there 
is  no  other  refuse,  no  other  salvation.  Let  us 
be  conversant  with  such  writings  as  teach  us 
that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  transgressions,  we  must  not  desire  the  re- 
mission of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek  for  such  a 
Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us  from  the 
punishment  of  sin,  but  from  its  dominion  also. 

And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  end  of 
prayer  is  not  answered  when  the  prayer  is 
finished.  We  should  regard  prayer  as  a  means 
to  a  farther  end.  The  act  of  prayer  is  not  suf- 
ficient, we  must  cultivate  a  spirit  of  prayer. 
And  though  when  the  actual  devotion  is  over, 
we  cannot,  amid  the  distractions  of  company 
and  business,  always  be  thinking  of  heavenly 
things ;  yet  the  desire,  the  frame,  t)ie  propen- 
sity, the  willingness  to  return,  to  them  we  must, 
however  difficidt,  endeavour  to  maintain. 

The  proper  temper  for  prayer  should  precede 
the  act  The  disposition  should  be  wrought  in 
the  mind  before  the  exercise  is  begun.  To  bring 
a  proud  temper  to  an  humble  prayer,  a  luxurious 
habit  to  a  self-denyin?  prayer,  or  a  worldly  dis- 
position to  a  spiritually-minded  prayer,  is  a  pcv 
sitive  anomaly.  A  habit  is  more  powerful  thaa 
an  act,  and  a  previously  indulged  tempec  duric 
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the  day  will  not,  it  n  to  be  feared,  be  fully  cooa- 
teracted  by  the  ezereiee  of  a  few  minntes  devo- 
tion at  nighL 

Prayer  is  designed  for  a  perpetual  renoTation 
of  the  motives  to  virtue ;  if  therefore  the  cause 
is  not  followed  by  its  consequence,  a  consequence 
inevitable  but  for  the  impediments  we  bring  to 
it,  we  rob  our  nature  of  its  highest  privilege,  and 
inn  the  danger  of  incurring  a  penalty  where  we 
are  looking  for  a  blessing. 

That  the  habitual  tendency  of  the  life  should 
be  the  preparation  for  the  stated  prayer,  is  na- 
turally suggested  to  us  by  our  blessed  Redeemer 
in  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  announced 
the  precepts  of  holiness,  and  their  corresponding 
beatitudes ;  he  gave  the  spiritual  exposition  of 
the  law,  the  direction  for  alms-giving,  the  ex- 
hortation to  love  our  enemies,  nay  the  essence 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  previous  to 
his  delivering  his  own  divine  prayer  as  a  pattern 
for  ours.  Let  us  learn  from  this  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  prayer  is  therefore  to  live  in  all  thoee 
pursuits  which  we  may  safely  beg  of  God  to 
bless,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all  those  temptations 
into  which  we  pray  not  to  be  led. 
•  If  God  be  the  centre  to  which  our  hearts  are 
tending,  every  line  in  our  lives  must  meet  in 
him.  With  this  point  in  view  there  will  be  a 
harmony  between  our  prayers  and  our  practice, 
a  consistency  between  devotion  and  conduct, 
which  will  make  every  part  turn  to  this  one  end, 
bear  upon  this  one  pomt.  For  the  beauty  of 
the  Christian  scheme  consists  not  in  parts  (how- 
ever good  in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate 
views,  and  lead  to  difierent  ends ;  but  it  arises 
from  its  being  one  entire,  uniform,  connected 
plan,  *  compacted  of  that  which  every  joint,  sup- 
plieth,*  and  of  which  all  the  parts  terminate  in 
this  one  grand  ultimate  point 

The  design  of  prayer  therefore  as  we  before 
observed,  is  not  merely  to  make  us  devout  while 
we  are  engaged  in  it,  but  that  its  odour  may  be 
diffused  through  all  the  intermediate  spaces  of 
the  day,  enter  into  all  its  occupations,  duties  and 
tempers.  Nor  must  its  results  be  partial,  or  li- 
mited t&  easy  and  pleasant  duties,  but  extend  to 
•uch  as  arc  less  alluring.  When  we  pray,  for 
instance,  for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  be 
•vndered  practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of 
softening  our  spirit,  and  cooling  our  resentment 
toward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  enmity,  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer  will  put  us  upon  endeavour- 
mg  to  cure  the  fault  which  has  excited  it  If 
we  do  not  deserve  it,  it  will  put  us  on  striving 
for  a  placable  temper,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
not  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  occasion  of  culti- 
vating  it.  There  is  no  such  soflener  of  animo- 
sity, no  such  soother  of  resentment,  no  such  al- 
layer  of  hatred,  as  sincere,  cordial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  to  pray  without 
eeasing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a  continual 
course  of  actual  prayer.  But  while  it  more  di- 
rectly enjoins  us  to  embrace  all  proper  occasions 
of  performing  this  sacred  duty,  or  rather  of 
claiming  this  valuable  privilege,  so  it  plainly 
implies  that  we  sliould  try  to  keep  up  constantly 
that  sense  of  the  divine  presence  which  shall 
maintain  the  disposition.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  inure  our  minds  to  reflection  ;  we  should 
encourage  Mrions  thoughts.    A  good  thought 


barely  passing  through  the  mind  wiO  ma<e  lit 
tie  impression  on  it  We  must  arrest  it,  con- 
strain  it  to  remain  with  us,  expand,  amplify,  and 
as  it  were,  take  it  to  pieces.  It  must  be  dis 
tinctly  unfolded,  and  carefully  examined,  or  it 
will  leave  no  precise  idea :  it  must  be  fixed  and 
incorporated,  or  it  will  produce  no  practical  eT 
feet  We  must  not  dismiss  it  tiD  it  has  lafl 
some  trace  on  the  mind,  till  it  has  made  aoma 
impression  on  the  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  the  reins  to  & 
loose  ungoverned  fancy,  at  other  times ;  if  we 
abandon  our  minds  to  frivolous  thoughts ;  if  we 
fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we  cherish 
sensual  ideas  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  can 
they  expect  that  none  of  these  images  will  in 
trude,  ti^at  none  of  these  impressions  will  be  re- 
vived,  but  that  *the  temple  into  which   foul 
things*  have  been  invited,  will  be  cleansed  at  a 
given  moment ;  that  worldly  thoughts  will  re 
cede  and  give  place  at  once  to  pure  and  holy 
thoughts  ?  Will  that  Spirit  grieved  by  impurity* 
or  resisted  by  levity,  return  with  his  warm 
beams  and  cheering  influences,  to  the  contanii 
nated  mansion  from  which  he  has  been  driven 
out  ?    Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entrance  in 
to  a  heart  filled  with  vanity  he  should  withdraw 
himself  7    We  cannot,  in  retiring  into  our  clo- 
sets, change  our  natures  as  we  do  our  clothes. 
The  disposition  we  carry  thither  will  be  likely 
to  remain  with  us.    We  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  a  new  temper  will  meet  us  at  the  door 
We  can  only  hope  tliat  the  spirit  we  bring  tbithei 
will  be  cherished  and  improved.    It  is  not  easy 
rather  it  is  not  possible,  to  graft  genuine  devo 
tion  on  a  life  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  nor  can 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  for  a  few  staled 
moments,  in  that  God  whom  we  have  not  been 
serving  during  the  day.    We  may  indeed  to 
quiet  our  conscience,  take  up  the  employment 
of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  up  the  state  of  mind 
which  will  make  the  employment  beneficial  to 
ourselves,  or  the  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  it. 
all  the  previous  day  we  have  been  careless  of 
ourselves,  and  unnimdful  of  our  Maker.     T%ey 
will  not  pray  differently  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  do  not  live  difierently. 

What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  lament  the  weak- 
ness,  the  misery,  and  the  corruption  of  oiir  na- 
ture, in  our  devotions,  and  then  to  rush  into  a 
life,  though  not  perhaps  of  vice,  yet  of  indul- 
gence, calculated  to  increase  that  weakness,  to 
mflame  those  corruptions,  and  to  lead  to  that 
misery!  There  is  either  no  meaning  to  our 
prayers,  or  no  sense  in  our  conduct  In  the  one 
we  mock  God,  in  the  other  we  deceive  ourselyes. 

Will  not  he  who  keeps  up  an  habitual  inter- 
course  with  his  Maker,  who  is  vigilant  in 
thought,  self-denying  in  action,  who  strives  tc 
keep  his  heart  from  wrong  desires,  his  mind 
from  vain  imaginations,  and  his  lips  from  idle 
words,  bring  a  more  prepared  spirit,  a  mure 
collected  mmd,  be  more  engaged,  more  pene- 
trated, more  present  to  the  occasion  7  WUl  he 
not  feel  more  delight  in  this  devout  exercise, 
reap  more  benefit  m>m  it,  than  he  who  lives  at 
random,  prays  from  custom,  and  who,  though 
he  dares  not  intermit  the  form,  is  a  stranger  tc 
its  spirit  7  *  O  God  my  heart  is  ready,*  cannot  be 
lawfiilly  uttered  by  him  who  is  no  more  prepared 
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We  speak  not  here  to  the  eelf-sufiicient  form- 
•list,  or  the  carelees  profiigatOe  Among  thooe 
whom  we  now  take  the  lil^rtj  to  address,  are 
to  be  found,  especially  in  the  higher  class  of  fe- 
males, the  amiable  and  the  interesting,  and  in 
many'respects  the  Tirtuoos  and  correet;  charac 
ten  BO  engaging,  so  eyidently  made  for  better 
things,  so  capable  of  reaching  high  degrees  of 
azcdUenoe,  so  formed  to  give  Uie  tone  to  Chris, 
tian  practice,  as  well  as  to  fashion ;  so  ealcolated 
to  ^ive  a  beautiful  impression  on  that  religion 
which  they  profess  without  sufficiently  adoring; 
which  they  beliere  without  fairly  exemplifying; 
that  we  cannot  forbear  taking  a  tender  interest 
m  their  welfare ;  we  cannot  forbear  breathing  a 
fervent  prayer  that  they  may  vet  reach  the 
efevation  for  which  thej  were  intended;  that 
they  may  hold  out  a  uniform  and  consistent  pat- 
tern, of  'whatsoever  things  are  pure,  honest, 
|U8t,  lovely,  and  of  ^d  report !'  This  the  Apos- 
tie  goes  on  to  intimate  can  only  be  done  by 
THiNUNQ  ON  THESE  TBiNas.  Things  can  only 
influence  our  practice  as  they  engage  our  atten- 
tion. Would  not  then  a  ccmfirmed  habit  of  se- 
rioos  thought  tend  to  correct  that  inconsidera- 
tioD,  which  we  are  willing  to  hope,  more  than 
wint  of  principle,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
consistency  we  are  lamenting. 

If,  as  IS  generally  allowed,  the  great  difficulty 
of  OS/  spiritual  life  is  to  make  Uie  Aiture  pre- 
dooinate  over  the  present,  do  we  not  by  tiie 
ocbduct  we  are  regretting,  aggravate  what  itis 
ID  o'^r  power  to  diminish  7  Miscalculation  It 
»*'e  reUtive  value  of  things  is  one  of  the  greatest 
//-/ors  of  our  moral  life.  We  estimate  them  in 
la  inverse  proportion  to  their  value,  as  well  as 
'jo  their  duration :  we  lavish  earnest  and  dura- 
ble thoughts  on  things  so  trifling,  that  they  de- 
serve little  regard,  so  brief,  that  they  *  perish 
with  the  usin^,*  while  we  bestow  only  slight 
attention  on  things  of  infinite  worth,  only  tran- 
sient thoughts  on  things  of  etemai  duration. 

Those  who  are  so  fiir  conscientious  as  not  to 
intermit  a  regular  course  of  devotion,  and  who 
^et  allow  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  go  on 
m  a  course  of  amusements,  which  excite  a  di- 
rectly  opposite  spirit,  are  inconceivably  aug- 
menting their  own  difficulties. — ^They  are  eager, 
ly  heaping  up  fuel  in  the  day,  on  the  fire  which 
they  intend  to  extinguish  in  the  evening ;  they 
■re  voluntarily  adding  to  the  temptations, 
against  which  they  mean  to  reouest  grace  to 
straggle.  To  acusowledge  at  tne  same  time, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  serve  God  as  we  ought, 
and  yet  to  be  systematically  indulging  habits, 
which  must  naturally  increase  the  difficulty, 
makes  our  characters  almost  ridiculous,  whUe 
It  renders  our  duty  almost  impracticable. 

While  we  make  our  way  more  difficult  by 
thoee  very  indulgences  with  which  we  think  to 
eheer  and  refresh  it,  the  determined  Christian 
becomes  his  own  pioneer :  he  makes  his  path 
easy  bjr  voluntarily  clearing  it  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  his  progress. 
^  These  habitual  indiiUgences  seem  a  oontradic 
tion  to  that  obvious  law,  that  one  virtue  always 
involves  another ;  for  we  cannot  labour  after  any 
grace,  that  of  prajer  for  instance,  without  re- 
sisting whatever  is  opposite  to  it  If  then  we 
iament,  that  it  is  so  hard  to  serve  God,  let  as 


not  by  our  conduct  furnish  arguments  against 
ourselves ;  for,  as  if  the  difficulty  were  not  great 
fcough  in  itself,  we  are  continually  heaping  up 
mountains  in  our  way,  by  indulging  in  sucii 
p*usuits  and  passions,  as  make  a  small  labour 
ail  insurmountable  one. 

V^t  we  may  often  judge  better  of  our  state  by 
the  lesult,  than  by  the  act  of  prayer.  Our  very 
deft  t\tB,  our  coldness,  deadness,  wanderings,  may 
leavu  more  contrition  on  tlie  soul  than  Uie  hap. 
piest  turn  of  thought  The  feeling  of  our  wants, 
the  confession  of  our  sins,  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  the  renunciation  of  ourselves, 
the  supplication  for  mercy,  the  application  to 
*  the  fountain  opened  for  sin,'  the  cordial  entroa- 
ty  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  relinquishment  of 
our  ovni  will,  resolutions  of  better  obedience, 
petitions  that  these  resolutions  may  be  directed 
and  sanctified ;  these  are  the  subjects  in  which 
the  suppliant  should  be  engaged,  by  which  his 
thoughts  should  be  absorbed.  Can  they  be  so 
absorbed,  if  many  of  the  intervening  hours  are 
passed  in  pursuits  of  a  totally  diffiarent  com- 
plexion ;  purauits  which  raise  the  passions  which 
we  are  seeking  to  allay?  Will  the  cherished  va- 
nities goat  our  bidding?  Will  the  required  dis-  • 
positions  come  at  our  calling  7  Do  we  find  our 
tempera  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequious 
in  the  other  concerns  of  lifo  7  If  not,  what  rea- 
son  have  we  to  expect  their  obsequiousness  in 
this  grand  concern.  We  should  therefore  en 
deavour  to  believe  as  we  pray,  to  think  as  we 
pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray,  and  to  act  as  we  pray. 
Prayer  must  not  be  a  solitary,  independent  ex- 
ercise ;  but  an  exercise  interwoven  with  many, 
and  inseparably  connected  with  that  golden 
chain  of  Christian  duties,  of  which,  when  so 
connected,  it  forms  one  of  the  ikiost  important 
links. 

Business  however  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active  duties  must  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  must  have  its  interval,  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleasures 
do  not  encroach  on  the  time  or  deaden  the  spi- 
rit  of  our  devotions :  let  us  be  careful  that  our 
cares,  occupations,  and  amusements  may  be 
always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to  im- 
plore the  divine  blessing  on  them ;  this  is  the 
criterion  of  their  safoty  and  of  our  duty.  Let 
us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  continu- 
ally growing  sentiment  and  feeling,  of  loving, 
serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  its  predio« 
minant  station  in  the  heart 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be,  that 
our  blessed  l^eemer  after  having  given  both 
the  example  and  the  oommand,  wmle  on  earth, 
condescends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  interoes. 
sor  in  heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning 
for  ourselves,  when  we  believe  that  he  never 
ceases  interceding  for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  littie 
pleasore  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however  is 
so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  aflTords  the  strongest  argument  for  per 

I  severance.  That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  was  a  burdes 
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win  become  a  privilege ;  that  which  we  irapoee 
upon  ourselves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
cessary as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati- 
fication. That  which  is  now  short  and  saper- 
ficial,  will  become.copioas  and  solid.  The  duu 
riot  wheel  is  warmed  bv  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  first  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance,  we  shall  be  mifaappy  at  toe  omis- 
sion.  When  a  man  recoverinr  from  sickness  at- 
tempts to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the  ex- 
ercise because  he  leels  himself  weak,  nor  erea 
because  the  efibrt  is  painfuL  He  rather  red6a- 
bles  his  exertion.  It  is  from  his  perseverance 
Uiat  he  looks  for  strength.  An  additional  turn 
every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  augments 
his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That  effort 
which  wss  submitted  to  because  it  was  salutary, 
is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  renovated 
strength  renders  it  delightfuL 


CHAP.  VII. 

Th9  Looe  of  Ood. 

Our  love  to  God  arises  out  of  want  God's 
love  to  us  out  of  fUness.  Our  indigence  draws 
us  to  that  power  which  can  relieve,  and  to  that 
goodness  which  can  bless  us. — ^Hia  overflowing 
love  delights  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  boun- 
ties he  graciously  imparts,  not  only  in  the  gifts 
of  his  Providence,  but  in  the  richer  communica- 
tions of  his  grace.  We  can  only  be  said  to  love 
God  when  we  endeavour  to  glorify  him,  when 
we  desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  we 
studv  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the  love 
of  God  to  lis.  We  are  too  little  suspicious  of  our 
want  of  love  to  him.  Yet  if  we  examine  the 
case  by  evideno  ,  as  we  should  examine  any 
common  question,  what  real  instances  can  we 
produce  of  our  love  to  him  ?'  What  imaginable 
instance  can  we  not  produce  of  his  love  to  us  7 
If  neglect,  for|fetfulness,  ingratitude,  disobedi- 
ence, coldness  in  our  affections,  deadness  in  our 
duty,  be  evidences  of  our  love  to  him,  such  evi. 
dences,  but  such  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  life  and  all  the  countless  catalogue  of  mercies 
that  make  life  pleasant,  be  proofs  of  his  love  to 
OS,  these  he  has  given  us  in  hand ;  if  life  eter- 
nal, if  blessedness  that  knows  no  measure  and 
no  end,  be  proofs  of  love,  these  he  has  riven  us 
in^  promise-^to  the  Christian  we  had  almost 
said,  he  has  given  them  in  possession. 

It  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  serve  a  master 
whom  we  do  not  love ;  a  master  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  obey,  though  we  think  his  requisi* 
tions  hard,  and  his  commands  unreasonable; 
under  whose  eje  we  know  that  we  continually 
live,  though  his  presence  is  not  only  undelight- 
fol  but  formidable. 

Now  every  Christian  must  obey  God  whether 
he  love  him  or  not ;  he  must  act  always  in  his 
sight,  whether  he  delight  him  or  not ;  and  to  a 
heart  of  any  feeling,  to  a  spirit  of  any  liberality, 
nothing  is  so  grating  as  constrained  obedience. 
To  lo/e  God,  to  serve  him  because  we  love  him. 


is  therefore  no  less  our  liighest  happiness,  tbaa 
our  moet  bounden  duty.  Cove  makes  all  laboor 
light  We  serve  with  alacrity,  where  we  low 
with  cordiality. 

When  the  heart  is  devoted  to  an  object,  we 
require  not  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  ouf 
obligations  to  obey  him ;  they  present  themselve* 
spontaneously,  we  fulfil  them  readily,  I  had  al- 
most  said,  involuntarUy ;  we  think  not  so  roueh 
of  the  service  as  of  the  object  The  principle 
which  suggests  the  work  inspires  the  pieaaore  , 
to  neglect  it  would  be  an  injury  to  our  feelings. 
The  performance  is  the  gratification.  The 
omission  is  not  more  a  pain  to  the  conscience, 
than  a  wound  to  the  affections.  The  implanta- 
tion  of  this  vital  root  perpetuates  virtuous  praC' 
tice,  and  secures  internal  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  of  God, 
we  may  be  always  employed  is  his  service. 
There  must  be  intervals  of  our  communion  with 
him,  but  there  must  be  no  intermission  of  oar 
attachment  to  him.  The  tender  father  who  la- 
hours  for  his  children,  does  not  always  employ 
his  thoughts  about  them ;  he  cannot  be  always 
conversing  with  them,  or  concerning  them,  yet 
he  is  always  engaged  in  promoting  their  inter- 
ests. His  afSsction  for  them  is  an  inwoven 
principle,  of  which  he  givee  the  most  unequivo- 
cal evidence,  by  the  assiduousness  of  his  appli- 
cation in  their  service. 

*Thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
aU  thy  heart,'  is  the  primary  law  of  our  religion, 
nt  how  apt  are  we  to  complain  that  we  cstrhoC 
love  God,  that  we  cannot  maintain  a  devout  in- 
tercourse  with  him.  But  would  God,  who  is  all 
justice,  have  commanded  that  of  which  he  knew 
we  were  incapable  7  Would  he  who  is  all  mercy 
have  made  our  eternal  happiness  to  depend  on 
something  which  he  knew  was  out  of  our  power 
to  perform,  capridously  disqualifying  us  for  the 
do^  he  had  prescribed?  Would  he  have  given 
the  exhortation,  and  withheld  the  capacitv? 
This  would  be  to  charge  Omniscience  with  folly, 
and  infinite  goodness  with  injustice ; — ^no,  when 
he  made  duty  and  happiness  mseparaUe,  he  nei- 
ther  made  our  dutv  impracticable,  nor  our  hap. 
pinesB  unattainable.  But  we  are  continually 
flying  to  false  refuges,  clinging  to  false  holds, 
resting  on  false  supports;  as  they  are  uncertain 
they  disappoint  us,  as  they  are  weak  they  fail 
us ;  but  as  they  are  numerous,  when  one  fails 
another  presents  itself.  Till  they  slip  from  un- 
der us,  we  never  suspect  how  much  we  rested 
upon  them.  Life  glides  away  in  a  perpetual 
succession  of  these  false  dependences  and  roc. 
cessive  privations. 

There  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  natural  and  »pi. 
ritual  bfe ;  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  the 
Christian  resemble  those  of  the  mfant ;  neither 
of  them  becomes  strong,  vigorous,  and  full 
grown  at  once,  but  through  a  long  and  oflen 
painful  course.  This  keeps  up  a  sense  of  de- 
pendence, and  accustoms  us  to  lean  on  the  hand 
which  fosters  us.  There  is  in  both  conditions, 
an  imperceptible  chain  of  depending  events,  by 
which  we  are  carried  on  insensibly  to  the  vigour 
of  maturity.  The  operation  which  is  not  always 
obvious,  is  always  progresfcive.  By  attcmptinj( 
to  walk  alone  we  discover  our  weakness,  the  9x 
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perienee  ofthat  weakness  humbles  os,  and  every 
ftU  driTBs  OS  baek  to  the  sostaining  hand,  whose 
essistanoe  we  yalnly  flattered  oorselTes  we  no 
longer  needed. 

In  some  halcvon  moments  we  are  willing  to 
peranade  oorselves  that  religion  has  made  an 
entire  oonqnest  over  oar  heart ;  that  we  have 
renounced  the  dominion  of  the  world,  hare  oon- 
qoercd  our  attachment  to  earthly  things.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  nothing  can  now  again  oh- 
struct  our  entire  submission.  But  we  know  not 
what  spirit  we  are  of.  We  say  this  in  the  oalm 
sf  repose  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  passions : 
when  our  path  is  smooth,  our  prospect  smiling, 
danger  distant,  temptation  absent,  when  we  have 
many  comforts  ana  no  trials.  Suddenly,  some 
loss,  some  disappointment,  some  privation  tears 
off  the  maek,  reveals  us  to  ourselves.  We  at 
once  discover  that  though  the  smaller  fibres  and 
lesser  roots  which  fasten  us  down  to  earth  may 
have  been  loosened  by  preceding  storms,  vet  our 
sobstantial  hold  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  tapr 
root  is  not  cut,  we  are  yet  fast  rooted  to  the 
soil,  and  still  stronger  tempests  must  be  sent  to 
make  us  let  go  our  hold. 

It  might  be  usefbl  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
stating  oar  own  case  as  strongly  to  ourselves  as 
if  it  were  the  ease  of  another ;  to  express  in  so 
many  words,  thoughts  which  are  not  apt  to  as- 
fnme  any  specific  or  palpable  form ;  thoughts 
which  we  avoid  shaping  into  language,  but 
ilur  over,  generalize,  soften,  and  do  away.  How 
indignant,  for  instance,  should  we  feel,  though 
we  ourselves  make  the  complaint,  to  be  told  by 
(^ers,  that  we  do  not  love  oor  Maker  and  Pre- 
server.  But  let  us  put  the  question  fairlv  to 
oarselves.  Do  we  really  love  him  7  Do  we  love 
bim  with  a  supreme,  nay  even  with  an  equal 
ifiection  7  Is  there  no  friend,  no  child,  no  re- 
putation, no  pleasure,  no  society,  no  possession 
which  we  do  not  prefer  to  him  7  It  is  easy  to 
i£rm  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  not  But 
let  us  particularize,  individualize  the  question — 
bring  it  home  to  our  own  hearts  in  some  actual 
instance,  in  some  tangible  shape.  Let  us  com- 
mune with  our  own  consciences,  with  our  own 
feelings,  with  our  own  experience ;  let  us  ques- 
tion pointedly  and  answer  hcnestly.  Let  us  not 
be  more  ashamed  to  detect  the  fault,  than  to  have 
been  guilty  of  it. 

This  then  will  commonly  be  the  result.  Let 
the  friend,  child,  reputation,  possession,  pleasure 
be  endangered,  but  especially  let  it  be  taken 
away  by  some  stroke  of  Providence.  The  scales 
fill  from  our  eyes ;  we  see,  we  feel,  we  acknow- 
ledge,  with  brokenness  of  heart,  not  only  for  our 
loss  but  for  our  sin,  that  though  we  did  love 
God,  yet  we  loved  him  not  superlatively,  and 
that  wo  loved  the  blessing,  threatened  or  re- 
Bumed,  still  more.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  goodness  of  God  bringeth  us  to  re- 
pentance.  By  the  operation  of  his  grace  the  re- 
inmption  of  the  gift  brings  back  the  heart  to 
the  giver.  The  Almighty  by  his  Spirit  Ukes 
possession  of  the  temple  from  which  the  idol  is 
driven  out  God  is  re-instatcd  in  his  rights,  and 
becomes  the  supreme  and  undisputed  Lord  of 
oor  reverential  affection. 

There  are  three  requisites  to  our  proper  en- 
joyment of  Bvery  earthly  blessing  which  God 
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bestows  on  us; — a  thankfbl  reflection  on  the 
goodness  of  the  giver,  a  deep  sense  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  receivei,  and  a  sober  recollec- 
tion of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
it  The  first  would  make  us  gratefhl,  the  second 
humble,  the  last  moderate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  receive  his  &vours  in 
this  spirit !  As  if  religious  gratitude  were  to  be 
confined  to  the  appointed  days  of  public  thanks- 
giving, how  rarely  in  common  society  do  we 
hear  any  recognition  of  Omnipotence  even  on 
thoee  striking  and  heart-rejoicing  occasions, 
when, '  with  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  his 

C*  »rious  arm  he  has  gotten  himself  the  victory  1* 
t  us  never  detract  from  the  merit  of  our  va^ 
liant  leaders,  but  rather  honour  them  the  more 
for  this  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  their 
favour ;  but  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  him  *  wiio 
teacheth  their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingers 
to  fiffht*  Let  us  never  forget  that  *  He  is  the 
Rock,  that  his  work  is  perroct,  and  all  his  ways 
are  judgment' 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their  want 
of  affiance  in  God,  but  that  *  he  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,'  by  their  appearing  to  leave  him 
entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by  projecting 
their  affairs  without  any  reference  to  him,  by 
setting  out  on  the  stock  of  their  own  unassisted 
wbdom,  contriving  and  acting  independently  of 
God ;  expecting  prosperity  in  the  event,  without 
seeking  his  direction  in  the  outset,  and  taking 
to  themselves  the  whole  honour  of  the  success 
without  any  recognition  of  his  hand !  do  they 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  what  Sophocles  makes 
his  blustering  Atheist*  boast :  *  I«et  other  men 
expect  to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  the 
gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour  without  them.* 

The  Christian  will  rather  rejoice  to  ascribe 
the  filory  of  his  prosperity  to  the  same  hand 
to  which  our  own  manlv  queen  gladly  ascribed 
her  signal  victory.  When  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  impiously  termed  invincible,  her 
enemies,  in  order  to  lower  the  value  of  her 
agency,  alleged  that  the  victory  was  not  owing 
to  her,  but  to  God  who  had  raised  tlie  storm,  she 
heroically  declared  that  the  visible  interference 
of  God  in  her  &vour  was  that  part  of  the  suc- 
cess from  which  she  derived  the  truest  honour. 

Incidents  and  occasions  every  day  arise,  wliich 
not  only  call  on  us  to  trust  in  God,  but  which 
furnish  us  with  suitable  occasion  of  vindicating, 
if  I  may  presume  to  use  the  bxpression,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs;  yet  there  is  no 
duty   which  we   perform  with    less    alacrity 
Strange,  that  we  should  treat  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven  and  earth  with  less  confidence  than  we  ex 
ercise  towards  each  other  !  That  we  should  vin 
dicate  the  honour  of  a  common  acquaintance 
with  more  zeal  than  that  of  our  insulted  Maker 
and  Preserver ! 

If  we  hear  a  friend  accused  of  any  act  of  in- 
justice,  though  we  cannot  bring  any  positive 
proof  why  he  should  be  acquitted  of  this  specific: 
charge,  "yet  we  resent  the  injurjr  offered  to  his 
character ;  we  clear  him  of  the  individual  alle- 
gation on  the  ground  of  his  general  conduct,  in 
ferring  that  from  the  numerous  instances  w« 
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can  produce  of  hia  rectitode  on  oilier  oecasionB, 
he  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  alleged  injustice.  We 
reason  from  analogy,  and  in  general  we  reason 
fairly.  But  when  we  presume  to  judge  of  the 
Most  High,  instead  of  yindicating  his  rectitude 
on  the  same  grounds,  under  a  providence  seem- 
ingly  severe ;  instead  of  reverting,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  friend,  to  the  thousand  instances  we  have 
formerly  tasted  of  his  kindness ;  instead  of  giving 
God  the  same  credit  we  give  to  his  erring  crea- 
ture,  and  inferring  from  his  past  goodness,  that 
the  present  inexplicable  dispensation  must  be 
consistent,  though  we  cannot  explain  how,  with 
his  general  character,  we  mutinously  accuse 
him  of  inconsistency,  nay  of  injustice.  We  ad- 
mit virtually  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
character  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  a  el  le  has  revelation  furnished  to 
the  intricate  ^ftbyriiLth  wniph  seems  to  involve 
the  conduct  which  we  impiously  question !  It 
unrols  the  vdLume  of  divine  Providence,  lays 
open  the  mysterious  map  of  infinite  wisdom, 
throws  a  bright  light  on  the  darkest  dispensa* 
tions,  vindicates  the  inequality  of  appearances, 
and  points  to  that  blessed  region,  where  to  all 
who  have  truly  loved  ana  served  God,  every  ap- 
parent wrong  shall  be  approved  to  have  been  un- 
Impeachably  right,  every  affliction  a  mercy,  and 
the  severest  tridb  the  shortest  blessings. 

So  blind  has  sin  made  us,  that  the  glory  of 
Uod  is  concealed  from  us,  by  the  very  means 
#hich,  could  we  discern  aright,  would  display 
t  That  train  of  second  causes,  which  he  has 
«o  marvellously  disposed,  obstructs  our  view  of 
himself.  We  are  so  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
-mmediate  effect,  that  our  short  sight  penetrates 
•lot  to  the  first  cause.  To  see  him  as  he  is,  is 
reserved  to  be  the  happiness  of  a  better  world. 
We  shall  then  indeed  admire  him  in  his  saints, 
and  in  all  them  that  believe  f  we  shall  see  how 
necessary  it  was  for  those  whose  bliss  is  now  so 
perfect,  to  have  been  poor,  and  despised,  and  op- 
pressed. We  shall  see  why  the  *  ungodly  were 
in  such  prosperity.*  Let  as  give  God  credit 
here  for  what  we  shall  then  fuuy  know ;  let  us 
adore  now,  what  we  shall  understand  hereafler. 

They  who  take  up  reliflrion  on  a  false  ground 
will  never  adhere  to  it  If  they  adopt  it  merely 
for  the  peace  and  pleasantness  it  brings,  they 
will  desert  it  as  soon  as  they  find  their  adnerence 
to  it  will  bring  them  into  difficulty,  dispress,  or 
discredit.  It  seldom  answers  therefore  to  at- 
tempt making  proselytes  by  hanging  out  false 
colours.  Tae  Christian  *  endures  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.*  He  who  adopts  religion  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  enjoyment,  will  not  do  a 
virtuous  action  that  is  disagreeable  to  himself; 
nor  resist  a  temptation  that  is  alluring,  present 
pleasure  being  his  motive.  There  is  no  sure 
basis  for  virtue  but  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  bright  reversion  for  which  that 
love  is  pleoged.  Without  this,  as  soon  as  the 
paths  of  piety  become  rough  and  thorny,  we 
shall  stray  into  pleasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. In  the  transaction  of  all  worldly  af- 
fairs, there  are  many  and  great  difficulties. 
There  may  be  several  ways  out  of  which  to 
choose.  Men  of  the  first  understanding  are  not 
•<4r«Ys  certain  which  of  these  ways  is  the  besL 


Persons  of  the  deepest  penetration  are  foli  of 
doubt  and  perplexity ;  their  minds  are  undecided 
how  to  act,  lest  while  they  pursue  one  road, 
they  may  be  neglecting  another  which  might 
better  have  conducted  them  to  their  prop€»ed 
end. 

In  religion  the  case  is  diffi>rent,  and,  in  this 
respect,  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  have  hot  one 
object  in  view,  he  is  also  certain  there  is  but  one 
way  of  attaining  it  Where  there  is  but  one 
end,  it  prevents  ul  possibility  of  choosing  wrong 
— where  there  is  but  one  road,  it  takes  away  aJ] 
perplexity  as  to  the  course  of  pursuit  That  we 
so  oflen  wander  wide  of  the  mark,  is  not  from 
any  want  of  plainness  in  the  path,  but  from  the 
perverseness  of  our  will  in  not  choosing  it, 
from  the  indolence  of  our  mind  in  not  following 
it  up. 

In  our  attachments  to  earthly  things,  even  the 
most  innocent,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  ex- 
cess ;  but  from  this  danger  we  are  here  perfectly 
exempt,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  excess  in 
our  love  to  that  Being  who  has  demanded  Ike 
whole  heart.  This  peremptory  requisition  cots 
off  all  debate.  Had  Grod  required  only  a  portion, 
even  were  it  a  large  portion,  we  might  be  puzzled 
in  settling  the  quantum.  We  might  be  plottloe 
how  large  a  part  we  might  venture  to  keep  back 
without  absolutely  forfeiting  our  safety ;  we 
might  be  haggling  for  deductions,  bargaining 
for  abatements,  and  be  perpetually  compromising 
with  oar  Maker.  But  the  injunction  is  entire, 
the  command  is  definitive,  the  portion  is  aneqal> 
vocal.  Though  it  is  so  compressed  in  the  ex* 
pression,  yet  it  is  so  expansive  and  ample  in  the 
measure :  it  is  so  distinct  a  claim,  so  imperative 
a  requisition  of  aU  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
strength;  all  the  affections  of  the  heart  and 
soul :  that  there  is  not  the  least  opening  left  for 
litigation ;  no  place  for  any  thing  but  absolute 
unreserved  compliance.  • 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  b  infinite. 
We  must  therefore  while  we  keep  our  hearts 
humble,  keep  our  aims  high.  Our  highest  ser- 
vices indeed  are  but  finite,  imperfect  But  os 
Grod  is  unlimited  in  goodness,  he  shoald  hare 
our  unlimited  love.  The  best  we  can  ofifer  is 
poor,  but  let  us  not  withhold  that  best  He  do. 
serves  incomparably  more  than  we  have  to  give. 
Let  us  not  give  him  less  than  all.  If  be  has  en- 
nobled  our  corrupt  nature  with  spiritual  afTec- 
tions,  let  us  not  refuse  their  noblest  aspirations, 
to  their  noblest  object  Let  him  not  behold  as 
so  prodigally  lavishing  our  affections  on  the 
meanest  of  his  bounties,  as  to  have  noUiing  left 
fi>r  himself.  As  the  standard  of  every  thing  in 
religion  is  high,  let  us  endeavour  to  act  in  it  with 
the  highest  intention  of  mind,  with  the  largest 
use  of  our  faculties.  Let  as  obev  him  with  the 
most  intense  love,  adore  him  with  the  most  fer- 
vent gratitude.  Let  us  *  praise  him  according 
to  his  excellent  greatness.'  Let  us  serve  him 
with  all  the  strength  of  onr  capacity,  with  all 
the  devotion  of  oar  will.  • 

Grace  being  a  new  principle  ailded  to  our  na* 
tural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  desires  to  a 
higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their  activity 
We  shall  best  prove  its  dominion  over  us  by  de- 
siring to  exert  ourselves  in  the  cause  of  heaven 
with  the  same  energy  with  whidh  wo  once  ex 
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erted  ovntSma  in  the  cause  of  the  world.  The 
vorid  was  too  little  to  fiU  our  whole  capacity. 
Scaliger  lamented  how  much  ?raa  lost  because 
10  fine  a  poet  as  Glaudian,  in  hu  choice  of  a  sub- 
jed,  wanted  matter  worthy  of  his  talent;  but  it 
ii  the  felicity  of  the  Christian  to  have  chosen  a 
tbeine  to  which  all  the  powers  of  his  heart  and 
of  his  understanding  wm  be  ibund  inadequate. 
It  is  the  glory  of  religion  to  supply  an  object 
vortby  of  the  entire  consecration  of  every  power, 
&eoUy  and  aflfoction  of  an  immaterial^  immortal 
beinf. 


•        CHAP.  VIII. 

Tl<  Hand  of  Ood  to  he  aeknotoUdgtd  in  the 
daily  cireumotaneeo  of  life. 

If  we  would  indeed  love  God,  let  us  *  acquaint 
ourselves  with  him.*  The  word  of  inspiration 
lias  assured  us  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  *  be 
It  peace.'  As  we  cannot  love  an  unknown  God, 
•0  neither  can  we  know  him,  or  even  approach 
toward  that  knowledge,  but  on  the  terms  which 
he  himself  holds  out  to  us ;  neither  will  he  save 
OS  but  in  the  method  whidi  he  himself  has  pre- 
scribed. His  very  perfections,  the  just  objects 
of  our  adoration,  all  stand  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tores  8o  guilty.  His  justice  is  the  flaming 
•word  which  excludes  us  ftom  the  Paradise  we 
have  ibrfeited.  His  purity  is  so  opposed  to  our 
eorraptions,  his  omnipotence  to  (fur  infirmity, 
hit  wisdom  to  our  folly,  that  had  we  not  to  plead 
the  great  propitiation,tho8every  attributes  which 
are  now  our  trust,  would  be  our  terror.  The 
most  opposite  images  of  human  conception,  the 
widest  extremes  of  human  language,  are  used 
fi»r  the  purpose  of  showing  what  God  is  to  us  in 
oor  natural  state,  and  what  he  is  under  the 
(Siristian  dispensation.  The  *  consuming  fire* 
is  transfiirmed  into  essential  love. 

But  as  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection,  so  we  cannot  love  him  with  that  pure 
flame,  which  animates  glorified  spirits.  But 
there  is  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  him, 
an  initial  love  of  him,  for  which  he  has  furnish, 
ed  us  with  means  by  his  works,  by  his  word, 
and  by  his  Spirit  E^n  in  this  weak  and  bar- 
ren  soil  some  germs  will  shoot,  some  blossoms 
will  open,  of  that  celestial  plant,  which,  watered 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  ripened  by  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  will,  in  a  more  genial  clime, 
expand  into  the  fulness  of  perfection,  and  bear 
iiDBoortal  fruits  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper,  who 
laments  that  he  wants  that  fervor  in  his  love  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  apparent  in  more 
ardent  characters,  may  take  comfort,  if  he  find 
the  same  indifference  respecting  his  worldly  at- 
tachments. But  if  his  affections  are  intense  to- 
wards  the  perishable  things  of  earth,  while  they 
are  dead  to  such  as  are  spiritual,  it  does  not 
prove  that  he  b  destitute  of  passions,  but  only 
that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  proper  object 
IT^  however,  he  love  God  with  that  measure  of 
feeling  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  he 
will  not  be  punished  or  rewarded  because  the 
>tock  is  greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some 
vthcr  of  his  fellow  creatures. 


In  those  intervals  when  our  sense  of  divine 
things  is  weak  and  low,  we  must  not  give  way 
to  distrust,  but  warm  our  hearts  with  Uie  recol- 
lection of  our  best  moments.  Our  motives  to 
love  and  gratitude  are  not  now  diminished,  but 
our  spiritual  frame  is  lower,  our  natural  spirits 
are  weaker.  Where  there  is  languor  there  will 
be  discouragements.  But  we  must  not  desist 
*  Faint  yet  pursuing,*  must  be  the  Christian  s 
motto. 

There  is  more  merit  (if  ever  we  dare  apply  so 
arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthless  efforts)  in  per- 
severing under  depression  and  discomfort,  than 
in  the  happiest  flow  of  devotion,  when  the  tide 
of  health  and  spirits  runs  high.  Where  there 
is  less  ffratification  there  is  more  disinterested- 
ness. We  ought  to  consider  it  as  a  cheering 
evidence,  that  our  love  may  be  equally  pure 
though  it  is  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  persist 
in  serving  our  heavenly  Father  with  the  same 
constancy,  though  it  may  please  him  to  with- 
draw from  us  the  same  consolations.  Perse- 
verance may  bring  us  to  the  very  dispositions 
the  absence  of  which  we  are  lamenting — *0 
Uvrrj  thou*the  Lord's  leisure,  be  strong  and  he 
shall  comfort  thy  heart.' 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are  reli- 
gious, because  we  know  something  of  religion. 
We  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  pious  sentiments 
we  read,  and  we  talk  as  if  the  thoughts  of  other 
men's  heads  were  really  the  feeling  of  our  own 
hearts.  But  piety  has  not  its  seat  in  the  roemo' 
ry,  but  in  the  auctions,  for  which  however  the 
memory  is  an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad 
substitute.  Instead  of  an  undue  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  some  of  the  psalmist's  beautiful 
efifusions,  we  should  feel  a  deep  self-abasement 
at  the  reflection,  that  however  our  case  may 
sometimes  resemble  his,  yet  how  inapplicable  to 
our  hearts  are  the  ardent  expressjons  of  his  re- 
pentance, the  overflowing  of  his  gratitude,  the 
depth  of  his  submission,  the  entireness  of  his 
sefr-dedication,  the  fervour  of  his  love.  But  he 
who  indeed  can  once  say  with  him,  *  Thou  art 
my  portion,'  will,  like  him,  surrender  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  service. 

It  is  important  that  we  never  sufibr  our  faith, 
any  more  than  our  love,  to  be  depressed  or  ele- 
vated, by  mistaking  for  its  own  operations,  the 
ramblings  of  a  busy  imagination.  The  steady 
principle  of  faith  must  not  look  for  its  character 
to  the  vagaries  of  a  mutable  and  fentasiic  fancy 
— La  foue  de  la  itfatson,  as  she  has  been  well 
denominated.  Faith  which  has  once  fixed  her 
foot  on  the  immutable  Rock  of  Ages,  fastened 
her  firm  eye  on  the  Cross,  and  stretched  out  her 
triumphant  hand  to  seize  the  promised  crown, 
will  not  sufier  her  stability  to  depend  on  this 
ever-shifling  faculty ;  she  will  not  be  driven  to 
despair  by  3ie  blackest  shades  of  its  pencil,  nor 
be  betrayed  into  a  careless  security,  by  its  most 
flattering  and  vivid  colours. 

One  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  faith  is, 
that  we  are  too  ready  to  judffo  the  Almighty  by 
our  own  low  standard.  We  I'udjgfC  him  not  by 
his  own  declarations  of  what  he  is,  and  what  he 
will  do,  but  by  our  own  feelings  and  practices. 
We  ourselves  are  too  little  disposed  to  forgive 
those  who  have  ^Tended  us.  We  therefore 
conclude  that  God  cannot  pardon  our  offences 
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We  saipect  him  to  be  implacable,  beoaoee  we 
are  apt  to  be  so,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  beliere 
that  be  can  paaa  by  injaries,  bec&ose  we  find 
it  so  hard  to  do  it  When  we  do  forgire,  it  is 
^udgin^ly  and  superficially ;  we  therefore  infer 
that  God  cannot  forrive  freely  and  fully.  We 
make  a  hypocritical  distinction  between  fiir- 
giving  and  rorgetting  injuries.  Ood  clears  away 
^Uie  scor^  when  he  grants  the  pardon.  He  does 
not  only  say,  *  thy  sins  and  uiy  iniquities  will 
I  forgive,*  bat  *  I  will  remember  them  no  more.* 

We  ard  disposed  to  nr^  the  smallness  of  our 
'  offences,  as  a  plea  for  their  forgiveness ;  whereas 
God  .to  exhibit  the  boundlessness  of  his  own 
mercy,  has  taught  us  to  alle|^  a  plea  directly 
eontrary-^*  Lord,  pardon  my  miquity,  for  it  is 
tfT^a^'  To 'natural  reason  this  argument  of' 
I>avid^i»  'most  extraordinary.  But  while  he 
felt  that  the  greatness  of  his  own  iniquity  left 
him  no  resource,  but  in  the  mercy  of  God,  he 
felt  that  God^s  mercy  was  greater  even  than  his 
own  sin.  What  a  large,  what  a  magnificent 
idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, that  the  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the 
smallness  of  his  own  offences  as  a  motive  for 
pardon,  pleads  only  the  abundance  of  the  divine 
compassion !    •     • 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian 
to  *'  seek  God.*  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  irksome  to 
corrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  this  knowledge,  to 
go  a  pilgrimage  to  distant  lands,  than  to  seek 
him  within  our  own  hearts.  Our  own  heart  is 
the  true  terra  incognitia :  a  land  more  fi>reign 
and  unknown  to  us,  then  the  regions  of  the  polar 
circle.  Tet  that  heart  is  the  place,  in  which  an 
acquaintance  with  God  mus'.  be  sought  It  is 
there  we  must  worship  him,  if  we  would  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

But,  alas !  the  heart  is  not  the  home  of  a 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a  Chris- 
tian. If  business  and  pleasure  are  the  natural 
element  of  the  generality — a  dreary  vacuity, 
sloth  and  insensibility,  too  oflen  worse  than  botn, 
disincline^  disqualify  too  many  Christians  fbr 
the  pursuit 

I  have  observed,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
others  observe,  that  a  common  beggar  had 
rather  screen  himself  under  the  wall  of  a  church- 
yard,  if  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  though 
the  church  door  stand  invitingly  open,  than  tase 
shelter  within  it,  while  divine  service  is  per- 
forming. It  is  a  less  annoyance  to  him  to  be 
drenched  with  the  storm,  than  to  enjoy  the  con- 
venience of  a  shelter  and  a  seat,  if  he  most  en- 
joy them  at  the  heavy  price  of  listening  to  the 
sermon. 

While  we  condemn  the  beggar,  let  as  look 
into  our  own  hearts  ;  happy  if  we  cannot  there 
detect  somewhat  of  the  same  indolence,  indis- 
posedneas,  and  distaste  to  serious  things  !  Hap- 
py, if  we  do  not  find,  that  we  prefbr  not  only 
our  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but,  I  had  almost 
said,  our  very  pains,  and  vexations,  and  incon- 
veniences, to  communing  with  our  Maker! 
Happy,  if  we  had  not  rather  be  absorbed  in  our 
petty  cares,  and  little  disturbances,  provided  we 
can  contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  occupy- 
ing our  thoughts,  filling  up  our  minds,  and 
drawing  them  away  firom  that  devout  inter- 


conrse,  which  demands  the  liveiieet  exereieft  of 
our  rational  powers,  the  highest  elevation  of  oar 
spiritnal  affisctions !  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended, 
that  the  dread  of  being  driven  to  this  sacred  in- 
terooorse  is  one  grand  cause  of  thai  activity  and 
restlessness,  which  sets  the  world  in  such  per- 
petual motion  ? 

Though  we  are  ready,  to  express  a  general 
sense  of  our  confidence  in  Almighty  gindnesai, 
yet  what  definite  meaning  do  we  annex  to  the 
expression  7  What  praeti<»l  evidences  have  we 
to  produce,  that  we  really  do  trust  him  ?  Does 
this  trust  deliver  as  from  worldly  anxiety  7  Does 
it  exonerate  os  from  the  same  perturbation  of 
spirits,  which  those  endure  who  make  no  such 
profession  7  Does  it  relieve  the  mind  ftom  doubt 
and  distrust  7  Does  it  tranqniUias  the  troubled 
heart,  does  it  re^i^ate  its  disorders,  and  com- 
pose  its  fluctuations  7  Does  it  sooth  as  under 
irritation  7  Does  it  support  under  trials  7  Does 
it  fortify  ns  against  temptations  7  Does  it  lend 
08  to  repose  a  fall  confidence  in  that  Being 
whom  we  profess  to  trust  7  Does  it  produce  in 
us, '  that  work  of  righteoasnesa,  which  is  peace,* 
that  effect  of  righ(m>usnesa,  which  is  *  quietness 
and  assurance  for  ever  ?*  Do  we  commit  our- 
selves  and  oar  coiioems  to  God  in  word^  or  in 
reality?  Does  this  implieit  reliance  simplify 
our  desires?  Does  it  induce  us  .to  credit  the 
testimony  of  his  word  and  the  promises  of  bis 
Gospel  7  Do  we  not  even  entertain  some  secret 
suspicions  of  his  faithfolneas  and  truth  in  oar 
hearts,  when  'we  persoade  others  and  try  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  we  unreserredly  trust  him. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavoured  to 
illustrate  our  want  of  love  to  Grod,  by  our  not 
beii^  as  forward  to  vindicate  the  divine  conduct 
as  to  justify  that  of  an  acquaintance.  The  same 
iUustratkm  may  express  our  reluetimee  to  truH 
in  God.  If  a  tried  friend  engage  to  do  us  a 
kindness,  though  he  may  not  think  it  neoeessary 
to  explain  the  particular  manner  in  which  ha 
intends  to  do  it,  we  repose  on  his  word*  Aeeur- 
ed  of  the  result,  we  are  neither  very  inquisitive 
about  the  mode  nor  the  detalL  But  do  we  treat 
our  Almighty  friend  with  the  same  liberal  con* 
fidence?  Are  we  not  murmuring  because  we 
cannot  see  all  the  process  of  his  fulministFation, 
and  fbllow  his  movements  step  by  step  7  Do  we 
wait  the  development  of  his  plan,  in  fall  assur- 
ance that  the  issue  will  be  oltifflately  good  7 
Do  we  trust  that  he  b  as  abundantly  willing  as 
able,  to  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  ask  or  think* 
if  by  our  suspicions  we  do  not  ofiend  him,  if  by 
our  infidelity  we  do  not  provoke  him  1  In  abort, 
do  we  not  think  ourselves  utterly  undoncy  when 
we  have  only  but  Providenoe  to  trust  to  ? 

We  are  perhaps  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
God  in  our  mercies,  nay,  we  oonftss  him  in  the 
ordinary  enjoyments  or  life.  In  some  of  these 
common  mercies,  as  in  a  bright  dav,  a  refresh- 
ing shower,  a  delightful  scenery,  a  kind  of  sen- 
sitive  pleasure,  an  hilaritv  of  spirits,  a  sort  of 
animal  enjoyment,  thongh  of  a  refined  natnre, 
mixes  itself  with  our  devotional  feelings  ;  and 
though  we  confess  and  adore  the  Iwuntifol 
Giver,  we  do  it  with  a  little  mixture  of  odf-com- 
placency,  and  of  human  gratification^  which  he 
pardons  and  accepts. 

But  we  must  look  for  him  in  scenes  leaa  am 
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BMtiiiff,  we  mnit  acknowledge  him  on  ocea. 
lioDB  nm  exhilarating,  less  sensiblr  grati^ing. 
It  is  not  only  in  his  promises  that  God  manifests 
his  mercy.  His  threatenings  are  proofii  of  the 
sune  compassionate  love.  lie  threatens,  not  to 
ponish,  hot  by  the  warning,  to  snatch  from  the 
ponishment. 

We  may  also  trace  marks  of  his  hand,  not 
only  in  the  awful  visitations  of  lifb,  not  only  in 
the  severer  dispensations  of  Iris  providenee,  but 
in  vexatione  so  trivial  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
suspect  that  they  are  providential  appointments, 
did  we  not  know  that  oar  daily  life  is  made  np 
of  nnimportant  circumstances  rather  than  of 
great  events.  As  they  are,  however,  of  suffix 
eisnt  importance  to  exercise  the  Christian  tem* 
pen  and  wflections,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of 
oor  heavenly  Father  in  thoee  daily  tittle  disap- 
pointments and  hourly  vexations,  which  occur 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and  which 
ue  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  humanity. 
—We  must  trace  that  same  beneficent  hand, 
secretly  at  work  for  our  purification,  our  cor- 
teetioo,  our  weanin|^  from  liie ;  in  the  imper- 
fections and  disagxeeableness  of  those  who  may 
be  about  us ;  in  the  perverseness  of  those  with 
whom  we  transact  business,  and  in  those  inter- 
nqitiooa  which  break  in  upon  our  iavourite  en- 
ga|ement8. 

We  are  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  our  in- 
oocent  delights,  or  we  are  too  fond  of  our  leisure, 
of  our  leanied,  even  of  our  religious  leisure. 
Bat  while  we  say  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here, 
the  divine  vision  is  witmirawn,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  come  down  from  the  mount  Or,  per- 
hape,  we  do  not  improve  our  retirement  to  ihh 
porpoees  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  to  which 
we  had  resolved  to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is 
broken  in  upon  to  make  us  more  sensible  of  its 
viloe.  Or  we  foel  a  complacency  in  our  leisure, 
a  pride  in  our  books ;  perhaps  we  foel  proud  of 
the  good  things  we  are  intending  to  say,  or  me- 
ditating to  write,  or  preparing  to  do.  A  check 
is  necessary,  yet  it  is  given  in  a  way  almost  im- 
perceptible. The  hand  that  gives  it  is  unseen, 
IS  unsuspected,  yet  it  is  the  same  gracious  hand 
which  directs  tb9  more  important  events  of  Ufo. 
An  importunate  aratieatiQn,  a  disqualifying, 
though  not  severe  indisposition,  a  family  ovocbp 
tion,  a  letter  important  to  the  writer,  but  un- 
seasonable  to  us,  breaks  in  on  our  projected 
privacy :  calls  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination, 
to  a  ren  ckdation  of  our  own  wilL  These  inoes- 
stet  trials  of  temper,  if  well  improved,  may  be 
more  salutary  to  ue  mind,  than  the  finest  pas- 
sage  we  had  intended  to  read,  or  the  sublimest 
sentiment  we  had  fancied  we  should  write. 

Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  great  mor- 
lilications,  as  a  certain  class  of  pious  writers 
recommend,  let  us  cheerfhUy  bear  and  diligently 
improve  these  inferior  trials  which  God  pre- 
parea  (m  us.  Submission  to  a  cross  which  he 
inflicts,  to  a  disappointment  which  he  sends,  to  a 
euntradiction  of  our  self-love,  whioli  he  appoints, 
is  a  far  better  exercise  than  great  penances  of 
our  own  choosing.  Perpetual  conquests  over  im- 
paiivnce,  ill-temper,  and  self- will,  indicate  a  bet- 
ler  spirit  than  any  self-imposed  mortification. 
We  may  traverse  oceans,  and  scale  mountains 
■1  uD commanded  pil^riraages,  without  pleasing 


God ;  we  may  please  him  without  any  other  ea* 
ertion  than  by  crossing  our  own  will. 
^  Perhaps  you  had  been  busying  your  imagina- 
tion with  some  projected  scheme,  not  only  law* 
fill,  but  laudable.  The  design  was  radically 
good,  but  the  supposed  value  of  vour  own 
B^ncy,  might  too  much  interfere,  might  a  little 
taint  the  purity  of  your  best  intentions.  The 
motives  were  so  mixed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them.  Sudden  sickness  obstructed  the 
design.  You  naturally  lament  the  fiiilare,  not 
perceiving  that,  however  good  the  work  might 
be  for  others,  the  sickness  was  better  for  your- 
self. An  act  of  charity  was  in  your  intention, 
but  God  saw  that  your  soul  required  the  exercise 
of  a  more  difficult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re- 
signation, that  the  patienee,  aequioBcence,  i^nd 
contrition  of  a  sick  bed,  were  more  ira^ssary 
for  you.  He  accepts  the  meditated  work  as  far 
as  it  was  designed  for  his  glory,  bat  he  calls 
his  servant  to  other  duties,  which  were  more 
salutary  for  him,  and  of  which  the  master  was 
the  better  judge.  He  sets  aside  his  work,  and 
orders  him  to  wait,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
his  task.  As  far  as  your  motive  was  pure,  you 
will  receive  the  reward  of  your  unperformed 
charity,  though  not  the  gratification  of  the  per- 
formance. If  it  was  not  pure,  ^on  are  rescued 
from  the  danger  attending  a  right  action  per- 
formed on  a  worldly  principle.  Tou  may  be 
the  better  Christian  though  one  good  deed  is 
subtracted  from  your  catal^rue. 

By  a  lifo  of  activity  and  usefblness,  you  had 
perhaps  attracted  the  public  esteem. — ^An  ani. 
mal  activity  had  partiy  stimulated  your  exer 
tions.  The  love  of  reputation  begins  to  mix 
itself  with  vour  better  motives.  You  do  not,  it 
is  presumed,  act  entirely  or  chiefly  for  human 
applause ;  but  you  are  too  sensible  to  iL  It  is  a 
delicious  poison  which  begins  to  infuse  itself 
into  your  purest  cu{k  You  acknowledge  indeed 
the  sublimity  of  higher  motives,  but  do  you 
never  foel  that,  separated  from  this  accompani- 
ment of  self,  they  would  be  too  abstracted,  too 
speculative,  and  might  become  too  littie  produc- 
tive both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  ^rratifica- 
tion  7  Yon  begin  to  feel  the  human  incentive 
necessary,  and  your  spirits  would  flag  if  it  were 
withdrawn. 

This  sensibility  to  praise  would  gradually 
tarnish  the  purity  of  your  best  actions.  He 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  works, 
mercifully  snatches  you  from  the  perils  of  pros- 
perity. Malice  is  awakened.  Your  most  meri- 
torious actions  are  ascribed  to  the  most  corrupt 
motives.  You  are  attacked  just  where  your 
character  is  least  vulnerable.  The  enemies 
whom  your  success  raised  up,  are  raised  up  by 
God,  less  to  punish  than  to  save  you.  We  are 
for  from  meaning  that  he  can  ever  be  the  author 
of  evil;  he  does  not  excite  or  approve  the  ca- 
lumny, but  he  uses  your  calumniators  as  instru 
ments  of  your  purification.  Your  fame  was  too 
dear  to  ;f  ou.  It  is  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  God 
requires  it  It  must  be  onered  up.  You  would 
gladly  compound  for  any,  for  every  other  ofier- 
ug,  but  this  is  the  oiling  he  chooses :  and 
while  he  graeiously  continues  to  employ  you 
for  his  glory,  he  thus  teaches  you  to  renounce 
your  own.    He  sends  this  trial  as  a  test,  b» 
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wbieh  70a  are  to  try  yooneUl  He  thos  imtraeto 
yott  not  to  abandoo  ^oar  Christian  exertions,  bat 
to  elevate  the  principle  which  inspired  them,  to 
defecate  it  from  ail  impure  admiztores. 

By  thus  stripping  the  most  engaging  employ- 
ments of  this  dangerous  delight,  by  infosing 
some  drops  of  salutary  bitterness  into  oars  weeC 
est  draught,  by  some  of  these  ill-tasted  bat  whole- 
some mercies,  he  graciously  compels  us  to  re- 
turn  to  himself.  Sy  taking  away  the  stays  by 
which  we  are  perpetually  propping  up  our  frail 
delights,  they  All  to  the  ground.  Vr  e  are  as  it 
were  driven  back  to  Him,  who  condescends  to 
receive  us,  after  we  have  tried  every  thing  else, 
and  afler  every  thing  else  has  failed  us,  and 
thon|[h  he  knows  we  should  not  have  returned 
to  Uim  if  evtrj  thing  else  had  not  failed  us.  He 
make^ips  feel  our  weakness,  that  we  may  have 
recourse  to  his  strength ;  he  makes  us  sensible 
of  our  hitherto  unperceived  sins,  that  we  may 
take  refuge  in  his  everlasting  compassion 


CHAP.  IX. 

ChrittianUy  Univer$al  in  its  RequiiiHonM' 

It  is  not  unusual  to  see  people  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  most  awful  injunctions,  and  emancipate 
themselves  from  some  of  the  moet  scrfemn  re- 

auisitions  of  Scripture,  by  affecting  to  believe 
bat  they  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  consider 
them  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  first  age 
of  the  Grospel,  and  to  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  addressed ;  consequently 
the  necessity  to  observe  them  does  not  extend  to 
persons  under  an  established  Christianity,  to 
hereditary  Christians. 

These  exceptions  are  particularly  applied  to 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  pressed  in  the  Epistles.  The  reason- 
ers  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  was 
enlv  the  Ephesians,  *  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins* — that  it  was  only  the  Galatians  who 
are  enjoined  *  not  to  fhliil  the  luste  of  the  flesh* — 
that  it  was  only  the  Philippians  who  were  '  one- 
mies  to  the  cross  of  Christ*  They  shelter  tliem- 
selves  under  the  comfortable  assurances  of  a 
geographical  security.  As  Uiey  know  that  they 
are  neither  Ephesians,  Graiatians,  nor  Philippi- 
ans, they  have  of  course  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reproofs,  expostulations,  or  threatenings 
which  were  originally  directed  to  the  converte 
among  those  people.  They  console  themselves 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  only  these  pagans 
who  *  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world* — who  were  'strangers  from  the  covenante 
of  promise' — and  who  were « without  God  in  the 
world.* 

But  these  self-satisfied  critics  would  do  well 
to  learn  that  not  only  *  circumcision  or  uncir- 
comcisioii,* — but  baptism  or  no  baptism  *  avail- 
eth  nothing,*  (I  mean  as  at  mere  form)  *  but  a 
new  creature.*  An  irreligious  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity is  as  much  *  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  as 
a  heathen ;  he  is  no  more  *  a  fellow  citizen  of 
the  saints,*  and  of  the  household  of  God  than  a 
Colosian  or  Galatian  was,  before  the  Christian 
dispensation  had  reached  them. 

But  Uie  persons  to  whom  the  Apostles  preach- 


ed  had,  before  their  conversion  no  vices  to  whieh 
we  are  not  liable,  they  had  certainly  difficulties 
afterwards  from  which  we  are  happily  exempt 
There  were  indeed  differences  between  them 
and  OS  in  external  situation,  in  local  circnm- 
stances,  references  which  we  ought  certainly  to 
take  into  the  account  in  perusing  the  epistief 
We  allow  that  they  were  immediately,  but  vre 
do  not  allow  that  they  were  exclusively,  appli. 
cable  to  them.  It  wotald  have  been  too  limited 
an  object  for  inspiration  to  have  confined  ite  in. 
structions  to  any  one  period,  when  ite  purposs 
was  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  whole 
unborn  world.  That  these  converte  were  mira- 
culously *  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  mavel- 
lous  light  of  the  gospel* — ^that  they  were  changed 
from  gross  blindness  to  a  rapid  illumination — 
that  the  embracing  the  new  faith  exposed  them 
to  persecution,  reproach  and  ignominy — ^that  the 
few  had  to  struggle  against  the  world — ^that 
laws,  priucipalitie«  and  powers  which  support 
our  faith  opposed  theirs — these  are  distinctions 
of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight :  nor  should 
we  forget  that  not  only  all  the  diradvantages  lay 
on  their  side  in  this  antecedent  condition,  bat 
that  also  all  the  superiority  lies  on  ours  in  that 
which  is  subsequent 

But  however  the  condition  of  the  external 
stete  of  the  Church  might  diffisr,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  any  difference  in  the  interior  state 
of  the  individual  Christian.  On  whatever  high 
principles  of  devotedness  to  God  and  love  to  man 
they  were  called  to  act,  we  are  called  to  act  on 
precisely  the  same.  If  their  faith  was  called  to 
more  painful  exertions,  if  their  selfldenial  to 
harder  sacrifices,  if  their  renunciation  of  earthly 
things  to  severer  trials,  let  us  thankfully  remem- 
ber this  would  naturally  be  the  case  at  the  first 
introduction  of  a  reli^on  which  had  to  combat 
with  the  pride,  prejudices  and  enmity  of  oornipt 
nature,  invested  with  temporal  power: — ^That 
the  hostile  party  would  not  fail  to  perceive  how 
much  the  new  religion  opposed  itself  to  their 
corruptions,  and  that  it  was  introdncing  a  spirit 
which  was  in  direct  and  avowed  hostility  to  the 
spirit  of  the  world. 

But  while  we  are  deeply  thankful  for  the  di. 
minishod  difficulties  of  an  esteblished  faith,  let 
us  never  forget  that  Christianity  allows  of  no  di- 
minution  in  the  temper,  of  no  abatement  in  the 
spirit,  which  constituted  a  Christian  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church.  0 

Christianity  is  precisely  the  same  religion 
now  as  it  was  when  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth 
The  spirit  of  the  world  is  exactly  the  same  now 
as  it  was  then.  And  if  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  in* 
spiration  were  driven  to  lament  their  conflicts 
with  their  own  corrupt  nature,  the  power  of 
tempUtion,  combining  with  their  natural  pro- 
pensities to  evil,  how  can  we  expect  that  a  lower 
faith,  a  slackened  zeal,  an  abated  diligence,  and 
an  inferior  holiness  will  be  accepted  in  v$  T  Be. 
lievcrs  then  were  not  called  to  higher  degress  of 
purity,  to  a  more  elevated  devotion,  to  a  deeper 
humility,  to  greater  rectitude,  patience  and  sin 
cerity,  than  they  are  called  to  in  the  age  in 
whicn  we  live.  The  promises  are  not  limited 
to  the  period  in  which  they  were  made,  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  is  not  confiped  to  those  qn  whom  it 
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was  fint  poored  out  It  was  expressly  declared 
bj  St.  Peter  aa  its  first  effusion,  to  be  promised 
not  onlj  *  to  tbem  and  their  children,  but  to  all 
who  were  afar  off,  even  to  as  many  as  the  Lord 
thei^r  God  should  call* 

If  then  the  same  salvation  be  now  offered  as 
was  offered  at  first,  is  it  not  obvious  that  it  must 
be  worked  out  in  the  same  way  7  And  as  the 
lame  Grospel  retains  the  same  authority  in  all 
ages,  so  does  it  maintain  the  same  universality 
among  all  ranks.  Christianity  has  no  by-laws, 
DO  particular  exemptions,  no  individual  immu. 
nitiea.  That  there  is  no  appropriate  way  of  at- 
taining^ salvation  for  a  prince  or  a  philosopher, 
is  probably  one  reason  why  greatness  and  wis- 
dom have  so  often  rejecfted  it  But  if  rank  can- 
not plead  its  privileges,  genius  cannot  claim  its 
distinctioDfl.  That  Christianity  does  not  owe 
iUi  success  to  the  arts  of  rhetoric  or  the  sophistry 
ol*  the  schools,  but  that  God  intended  by  it  *  to 
make  fboUsb  the  wisdom  of  this  world,*  actually 
explains  why  *  the  disputers  of  this  world'  have 
always  been  its  enemies. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  infinite 
God  to  have  imparted  a  partial  religion.  There 
is  but  one  *  gate,*  and  that  a  *  strait*  one ;  but 
one  *•  way,*  and  that  a  *  narrow'  one ;  there  is 
but  one  salvation  and  that  a  common  one.  The 
Gospel  enjoins  the  same  principles  of  love  and 
obedience  on  all  of  every  condition ;  offers  the 
same  aids  under  the  same  exigencies ;  the  same 
eoppcTts  under  all  trials ;  the  same  pardon  te  all 
penitents;  the  same  Saviour  to  all  believers; 
the  same  rewards  to  all  who  *  endure  to  the  end.' 
The  temptations  of  one  condition  and  the  trials 
of  another  may  call  for  the  exercise  of  diflferent 
qualities,  for  the  performance  of  different  duties, 
but  the  same  personal  holiness  is  enjoined  on 
all.  External  acts  of  virtue  may  be  promoted 
by  some  circumstances,  and  impeded  by  others, 
but  the  graces  of  inward  piety  are  of  universal 
&rce,  are  of  eternal  obligation. 

The  universality  of  its  requisitions  is  one  of 
its  most  distinguishing  characteristics.    In  the 
pagan  world  it  seemed  sufficient  that  a  few  ex- 
alted spirits,  a  few  fine  geniuses  should  soar  to 
a  vast  superiority  above  the  mass ;  but  it  was 
never  expected, that  the  mob  of  Rome  or  Athens, 
ihoold  aspire  to  any  religious  sentiments  or  feel- 
ings in  common  with  Socrates  or  Epictetus.    I 
say  religious  sentiments,  because  in  matters  of 
taste  the  distinctions  were  less  striking,  for  the 
mob  of  Athens  were  competent  critics  in  the 
dramatic  art,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  most 
stupid  and  degrading  idolatry.    As  to  those  of  a 
higher  class,  while  no  subject  in  science,  arts  or 
learning  was  too  lofty  or  too  abstruse  for  their 
acquisition,  no  object  in  nature  was  too  low,  no 
QoncepCion  of  a  depraved  imagination  was  too 
impure  for  their  worship.    While  the  civil  and 
political  wisdom  of  the  Romans  was  carried  to 
such  perfection  that  their  code  of  laws  has  still 
a  place  in  the  most  enlightened  countries,  their 
deplorably  gross  superstitions,  rank  them  in 
point  of  rolifiion  with  the  savages  of  Africa.    It 
shows  how  Tittle  a  way  that  reason,  which  ma- 
nifested itself  with  such  unrivalled  vigour  in 
their   poets,  orators  and  historians,  as  to  make 
thvtn  still  models  to  ours,  could  go  in  what  re- 
ialsd  to  religion,  when  these  polished  people,  in 


the  objects  of  their  worship,  are  only  on  a  par 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite. 

It  furnishes  the  most  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  that  ii 
was  at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very  country, 
in  which  knowledge  and  taste  has  attained  their 
utmost  perfection,  when  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy had  given  laws  to  human  intellect,  that 
atheism  first  assumed  a  shape,  and  estaUished 
itself  into  a  school  of  philosophy.  It  was  at  the 
moment  when  the  mental  powers  were  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled 
as  an  inmllible  truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the 
9en$e$  were  the  highest  natural  light  of  mankind. 
It  was  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that 
this  atheistical  philosophy  was  transplanted 
thither,  and  that  one  of  her  most  elegant  poets 
adopted  it,  and  rendered  popular  by  the  bewitch- 
ing  graces  of  his  verse. 

It  seems  as  if  the  most  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
Revelation ;  for  it  was  not  to  the  dark  and  stupid 
corners  of  the  earth  that  the  apostles  had  their 
earliest  missions.  One  of  St.  Paul's  first  and 
noblest  expositions  of  Christian  truth  was  made 
before  the  most  august  deliberative  assembly  in 
the  world,  though,  by  the  way,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  more  than  one  member  of  the  Areopa- 
gus was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the  apos- 
Ue's  earliest  converts  belonged  to  the  imperial 
palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cultivated 
Italy,  it  was  to  the  *  regions  oi^chaia,'  to  the 
opulent  and  kixurious  city  of  Corinth,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  unci- 
vilized world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles  were 
addressed. 

Even  natural  religion  was  little  understood  by 
those  who  professed  it ;  it  was  full  of  obscurity 
till  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
only  natural  religion  remained  to  be  clearly 
comprehended,  but  reason  itself  remained  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  countries 
where  Revelation  is  professed.  Natural  Reli- 
gion could  not  see  itself  by  its  own  light,  Reason 
could  not  extricate  itself  from  the  labyrinth  of 
error  and  ignorance  in  which  false  religion  had 
involved  the  world.  Grace  has  raised  Nature. 
Revelation  has  given  a  lifl  to  Reason,  and  taught 
her  to  despise  the  follies  and  corruptions  which 
obscured  her  brightness.  If  nature  is  now  deli- 
vered from  darkness,  it  was  the  helping  hand 
of  Revelation  which  raised  her  from  the  rubbish 
in  which  she  lay  buried. 

Christianity  has  not  only  given  us  right  con- 
ceptions of  God,  of  his  holiness,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  be  worshipped  ;  it  has  not  only 
given  us  principles  to  promote  our  happiness 
here,  and  to  insure  it  hereafter ;  but  it  has  really 
taught  us  what  a  proud  philosophy  arrogates  to 
itself,  the  right  use  of  reason.  It  has  given  us 
those  principles  of  examining  and  judging,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  false  religjons.  *  For  to  what  else 
can  it  be  ascribed,*  says  the  sagacious  bishop 
Sherlock,  *  that  in  every  nation  that  names  the 
name  of  Christ,  even  reason  and  nature  see  and 
condemn  the  follies,  to  which  others  are  still, 
for  want  of  the  same  help,  held  in  subjection  ?* 

Allowing  however  that  Plato  and  Antoniua 
seemed  to  have  been  taught  of  heaven,  yet  the 
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abject  for  which  we  eontend  ia,  that  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  the  vulgar.  While  a  feint 
ray  shone  on  the  page  of  philosophy,  the  people 
were  involved  in  darkness  which  might  be  felt 
The  million  were  lefl  to  live  without  knowledge, 
and  to  die  without  hope.  For  what  knowledge 
or  what  hope  would  be  acquired  from  the  pre- 
posterous, though  amusing,  and  in  Quuay  re- 
spects elegant  mythology,  which  they  might 
pick  up  in  their  poets,  the  belief  of  which  seem- 
ed to  to  confined  to  the  populace. 

But  there  was  no  common  principle  of  hope 
or  fear,  of  faith  or  practice ;  no  motive  of  conso- 
lation, no  bond  of  charity,  no  communion  of 
everlasting  interest,  no  reTeraionary  equality 
between  the  wbe  and  the  ignorant,  the  master 
and  the  slave,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian. 

A  religion  was  wanted  which  should  be  of 
general  application.  Christianity  happily  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  common  exigencies.  It 
furnished  an  adequate  supply  to  the  universal 
want.  Instead  of  perpetual  bat  unexpiating  sa- 
crifices to  appease  imaginary  deities, 

Gods,  sach  as  guilt  makes  weleome, 

It  presents  *one  oblation  once  offered,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.*  It 
presents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals  grow- 
ing out  of  one  uniform  system  of  doctrines;  one 
perfect  rule  of  practice,  depending  on  one  prin- 
ciple of  faith ;  it  offers  grace  to  direct  the  one 
and  to  assist  the  other.  It  encircles  the  whole 
sphere  of  duty  with  the  broad  and  golden  zone 
of  coalescing  charity,  stamped  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *  a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.*  Christianity  instead 
of  destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  break- 
ing  in  on  the  regulations  of  society,  by  this  uni- 
versal precept,  furnishes  new  fences  to  its  order, 
additional  security  to  its  repose,  and  fresh 
strength  to  its  subordinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitably  productive 
of  that  peculiarly  Christian  injunction  of*  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  thev  should  do  unto  us,* 
uniformly  observed,  the  whole  frame  of  society 
would  be  cemented  and  consolidated  into  one 
indissoluble  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  This 
divinely  enacted  law  is  the  seminal  principle  of 
justice,  charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  short, 
of  all  social  virtue.  '  That  it  does  not  produce 
these  excejient  effects,  is  not  owing  lo  any  de- 
fect in  the  principle,  but  in  oar  corrupt  natare, 
which  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly  obeys  it 
If  it  were  conscientiously  adopted,  and  substan- 
tially acted  upon,  received  in  its  very  spirit,  and 
obeyed  from  the  ground  of  the  heart,  human 
laws  might  be  abrogated,  coarts  of  justice  abo- 
lished, and  treaties  of  morality  burnt;  war 
would  be  no  longer  an  art,  nor  military  tactics 
a  science.  We  should  sufier  long  and  be  kind, 
kfid  so  far  from  *  seeking  that  which  is  ano- 
ther*s,*  we  should  not  even*  seek  oar  own.* 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be  alarm- 
ed.— Their  craft  is  in  no  danger.  The  world 
iocs  not  intend  to  act  upon  the  divine  principle 
which  would  injure  their  professions ;  and  Ull 
this  only  revolution  which  good  men  desire  ae- 
rially takes  place,  our  fortunes  will  not  be  se- 


cure without  the  exertions  of  the  one,  nor  our 
lives  without  the  protection  of  the  other. 

All  the  virtues  have  their  appropriate  place 
and  rank  in  Scripture.  They  are  introdaoed  as 
individually,  beautifiilly;,  and  as  reciprocally  con- 
nected, like  the  graces  in  the  my  thologie  dance. 
But  perhaps  no  Christian  grace  ever  sat  to  the 
hand  of  a  more  consummate  master  than  Cba* 
rity.  Her  incomparable  painter,  St  Paul,  baa 
drawn  her  at  full  length  in  all  her  fair  propor- 
tions. Every  attitude  is  full  of  grace,  ever^  line- 
ament of  beauty.  The  whole  mlineation  is  per 
feet  and  entire,  wantii^  nothing. 

Who  can  look  at  this  finished  piece  witfaont 
blushing  at  his  own  want  of  likeness  to  lit  Yet 
if  this  conscious  dissimilitude  induce  a  cordial 
desire  of  resemblance,  the  humiliation  wiU  be 
salutary.  Perhaps  a  more  frequent  contempt 
tion  of  this  exquisite  figure,  accompanied  with 
earnest  endeavours  for  a  growing  resemblance, 
would  gradually  lead  us,  not  bsfely  to  admire 
the  portrait,  but  would  at  length  assimilate  ua 
to  the  divine  originaL 


CHAP.  3C. 
ChriMtian  ffiJiw»ss. 

Christunitt  then,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
sliow  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exhibits  no  dif^ 
ferent  standards  of  goodness  applicable  to  dif- 
fcrent  stations  or  characters.  No  one  can  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  a  low  degree,  and  plead  hie 
exemption  for  aiming  no  higher.  No  one  can 
be  secure  in  any  state  of  piety  below  that  state 
which  would  not  have  been  enjoined  on  all,  had 
not  all  been  entitled  to  the  means  of  attaining  it 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  eye, 
though  they  may  ftil  of  the  highest  attainments, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  are  low.  The 
striking  inferiority  will  excite  oompnnction; 
companction  will  stiranlate  them  to  press  on, 
which  those  never  do,  who  losing  eight  of  their 
standard,  are  satisfied  with  the  height  they  have 
reached 

He  is  not  likely  to  be  the  object  uf  Grod's  fa 
voor,  who  takes  his  determined  stand  on  the 
very  lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  perfection ;  who 
does  not  even  aspire  above  it ;  whose  aim  seems 
to  be,  not  so  much  to  please  God  as  to  escape 
punishment  Many  however  will  donbtless  be 
accepted,  though  their  progress  has  been  small* 
their  difficulties  mav  have  been  great,  their  na- 
tural capacity  weak,  their  temptation  atrong, 
and  their  instruction  defective. 

Revelation  has  not  only  furnished  injunctiona 
but  motives  to  holiness;  not  only  motives,  bat 
examples  and  authwities.  *Be  ye  therefore 
perfect*  (according  toyoor  meaaore  and  degree,) 
*'  as  your  Father  whidi  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.* 
And  what  says  the  Old  Testament  7  It  accord 
with  the  New—*  Be  ye  hdy,  fu*  I  the  Lord  joav 
God  am  holy.* 

This  was  the  injunction  of  God  himaelf,  not 

{riven  exclusively  to  Moses,  to  the  leader  and 
egislator,  or  to  a  few  distinguished  offioere,  or 
to  a  selection  of  eminent  men,  but  to  an  im 
mense  body  of  people  even  to  the  whole 
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Ued  hMit  of  Imel,  to  men  of  all  nmka,  j^rofes- 
■ions,  capacities,  and  characters,  to  the  nuniater 
of  religioiv  and  to  the  uninatrncted,  to  eolight- 
aied  rulers,  and  to  feeble  women.  *  God,'  says 
an  excellent  writer,*  *  had  antecedently  giY^i  to 
his  people  particular  laws,  suited  to  their  several 
exigenctee  and  various  conditions ;  but  the  com* 
mand  to  be  holy  was  a  general  (might  he  not 
have  said  a  universal)  law.* 

*Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
gods  ?  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  gbrioos  in  holi- 
ness, fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  7'  This 
8  perhaps  the  suUimest  apostrophe  of  the 
praise  (rendered  more  striking  by  its  inter- 
rogatory  form,)  which  the  Scriptures  have  re- 
corded. It  makes  a  part  of  the  first  song  of 
gratulatioQ  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  treasury 
of  sacred  poetry.  The  epithet  of.  htly  is  more 
frequently  affixed  to  the  name  of  God  than  anv 
other.  llis  mighty  name  is  less  often  invoked, 
than  his  holy  name.  To  offend  against  this  at- 
tribute is  represented  as  more  heinous  than  to 
oppose  any  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  impiety  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  is  not  de- 
scribed by  his  hostility  against  the  great,  the 
Alin^hty  God,  but  it  is  made  an  aggravation 
of  his  crime  that  he  had  committed  it  against 
ikt  Hdy  One  of  Inad. 

When  God  condescended  to  give  a  jdedge  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  swears  by 
his  JM^tness,  as  if  it  were  the  dAiUnguishing  qua- 
lity which  was  more  especially  binding.  It 
seems  connected  and  interwoven  with  dl  the 
divine  perfections.'  Which  of  his  excellences 
can  we  contemplate  as  separated  from  this  ?  Is 
not  his  justice  stamped  with  sanctity !  It  is  free 
Srom  any  tincture  of  vindlctiveness,  and  is  there- 
fore 8  holy  justice.  His  mercy  has  none  of  the 
partiality  of  favouritism,  or  capricious  fondness 
of  human  kindness,  but  is  a  holy  mercy.  His 
holiness  is  not  more  the  source  of  his  mercies 
than  of  his  punishments.  If  his  holiness  in  his 
severities  to  us  wanted  a  justification,  there  can- 
not be  at  once  a  more  substantial  and  more 
splendid  illustration  of  it  than  the  noble  passage 
already  quoted,  for  he  is  called  *  glorious  in  ho- 
linees*  immediately  afler  he  had  vindicated  the 
hanour  of  his  name,  by  the  miraculous  destruc 
tiim  of  the  array  of  Pharaoh. 

Is  it  not  then  a  necessary  consequence  grow- 
ing out  of  his  perfections,  *  that  a  righteous  Grod 
lovetfa  righteous ness,'  that  he  will  of  course  re- 
quire in  ois  creatares  a  desire  to  imitate  as  well 
as  to  adore  that  attribute  by  which  He  himself 
bves  to  be  distinguished  7  We  cannot  indeed, 
like  God,  be  essentially  holy.  In  an  infinite  be- 
ing it  is  a  substance,  in  a  created  being  it  is 
only  an  accident :  God  is  the  essence  of  hdiness, 
but  we  can  have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other  good 
things  bat  what  we  derive  from  him — It  is  his 
^roffative,  but  our  privilege. 

If  God  loves  holiness  because  it  is  his  image, 
he  must  consequently  hate  sin  becaose  it  de- 
&ce8  hie  image.  If  he  glorifies  his  own  mercy 
and  goodness  in  rewarding  virtue,  he  no  less 
vindicates  the  honour  of  his  holiness  in  the 
punishment  of  vice.  A  perfect  GSod  can  no  more 
approve  of  s'lU  in  his  creatures  than  he  can  com. 
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mit  it  himself.  .  He  may  fitfgive  sin  on  his  own 
conditions,  but  there  are  no  conditions  on  wfiieh 
he  can  be  reoondled  to  it  The  infinite  good- 
ness  of  God  may  delight  in  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses to  which  his  infinite  wisdom  has  made 
the  sins  of  his  creatures  subservient,  but  sin  it- 
self will  always  be  abhorrent  to  his  nature.  Hb 
wisdom  may  turn  it  to  a  merciful  end,  but  his 
indiffnation  at  the  oflbnee  cannot  be  diminished. 
He  toves  man,  fer  he  cannot  but  love  his  own 
work ;  he  hates  sin,  Ibr  that  was  man's  own  in- 
ventieii,  and  no  part  of  the  work  which  God  had* 
made.  £ven  in  the  imperfect  administration 
of  human  laws  impunity  of  crimes  would  be 
eonstrued  into  approbation  of  them.* 

The  law  of  hcriinees  then,  is  a  law  bindinir  on- 
all  persons  without  distinction,  not  limited  to 
the  period  nor  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was- 
given.  It  reaches  through  the  whole  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  extends  with  wider  demands^ 
and  higher  sanctions  to  every  Christian,.  oT 
every  denomination,  of  every  age,,  and  every: 
country. 

A  more  sublime  motive  cannot  be  assigned^ 
why  we  should  be  holy, than  because' the  Lord 
our  God  i9  holy.*  Men  of  the  world  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  virtue,  morality,  integrity^ 
rectitude;  but  they  associate  something  over- 
acted, not  to  say  hypocritical,  vrith  the  term 
holiness,  and  neither  use  it  in  a  good  sense  when 
applied  Ui  others,.nor  would  wiui  to  have  it  ap» 
plied  to  themselves ;  but  make  it  ever,  with  a 
little  suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  puri^ 
tans  and  enthusiasts. 

This  suspected  epithet,  however,  is  sorely 
rescued  fVom  every  injurious  assoeiatioa,  if  we 
consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of  the  Most 
High.  We  do  not  presume  to  apply  the  terms 
virtue,  probity,  morality,  to  God ;  but  we  ascribe 
holiness  to  him  because  he  first  ascribed  it  to 
himself  as  the  aggregate  and  consummatipn  of 
all  his  perfections. 

Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man  then,  ridi- 
cule the  application  of  this  term  to  others,  or  be 
ashamed  of  it  himself  7  There  is  a  cause  indeed 
which  should  make  him  ashamed  of  the  appro- 
priation ;  that  of  not  deserving  it  This  eom- 
prehenaive  appellation  ineludes  all  the  Christian 
graces ;  all  the  virtues  in  their  just  proportion, . 
order,  and  harmony ;  in  all  their  bearings,  rela- 
tions, and  dependences.  And  as  in  God  sflory 
and  holiness  are  united,  so  the  apostle  combines 
•  sanctification  and  honour*  as  the  glory  of  man. 

Traces  more  or  less  of  the  holiness  of  God 
may  be  found  m  his  woras,  to  these  who  view 
them  with  the  eye  of  faith.  Thev  are  mom 
plainly  visible  in  his  providences ;  but  it  is  in 
his  word  that  we  must  chiefly  look  for  the  ma 
nifestations  of  his  holiness.  He  is  every  where 
described  as  perfeetly  holy  in  himself^  as  a  mo 
del  to  be  imitated  by  his  creatures,  and,  though 
with  an  interval  immeasurable,  as  imltable  by 
them. 

The  great  doctrine  of  redemption  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sanctification. 
As  an  admirable  writer  has  observed,  *  If  the 
blood  of  Christ  reconcile  us  to  the  justice  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  to  reconc!"*  us  to  the 

*  flea  Cbaraoek  on  tHe  Attribates. 
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Holiness  of  God.' — Wheil  we  are  told  therefore 
that  Christ  is  made  uoto  us  '  righteousness,*  we 
are  in  the  same  place  taught  that  he  is  made 
unto  us  sanctification ;  'that  is,  he  is  both  justi- 
fior  and  sanctifier.  In  vain  shall  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  resting  on  his  sacrifice,  while  we 
nej?Iect  to  imitate  his  example. 

The  glorious  spirits  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  God  are  not  represented  as  singing 
hallelujahs  to  his  omnipotence,  nor  even  to  his 
mercy,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  as  with  a 
glory,  encircles  all  the  rest  They  perpetually 
cry,  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  and 
4t  is  observable,  that  the  angels  which  adore  him 
for  his  holiness  are  the  ministers  of  his  justice. 
Those  pure  intelligences  perceive,  no  doubt,  that 
this  union  of  attributes  constitutes  the  divine 
perfection. 

This  infinitely  blessed  Being  then,  to  whom 
angels  and  arcnangels,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
'heaven  are  continually  ascribing  holiness,  has 
•commanded  us  to  be  holy.  To  Im  holy  because 
-  God  is  holy,  is  both  an  argument  and  a  com- 
mand. An  argument  founded  on  the  perfec- 
tions of  Grod,  and  a  command  to  imitate  him. 
This  command  is  given  to  creatures,  fallen  in- 
deed, but  to  whom  God  graciously  promises 
strength  for  the  imitation.  If  in  God  holiness 
implies  an  aggregate  of  perfections  ;  in  man, 
even  in  his  low  degree,  it  is  an  incorporation  of 
■the  Christian  graces. 

The  holiness  of  God  indeed  is  confined  by  no 
limitation;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  imperfect. 
Yet  let  us  be  sedulous  to  extend  our  little  sphere. 
Let  our  desires  be  large,  though  our  capacities 
are  contracteid.  Let  our  aims  be  lofty,  though 
our  attainments  are  low.  Let  us  be  solicitous 
that  no  day  pass  without  some  augmentation  of 
our  holiness,  some  added  height  in  our  aspira- 
tions, some  wider  expansion  in  the  compass  of 
our  virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  for  some 
superiority  to  the  preceding  day  ;  something 
that  shall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  scene  with 
progress ;  something  that  shall  inspire  an  hum- 
ble  nope  that  we  are  rather  less  unfit  for  heaven 
to-day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  who  has  recorded  that 
he  passed  no  day  without  drawing  a  line,  drew 
it,  not  for  repetition,  but  for  progress ;  not  to 
produce  a  given  number  of  strokes,  but  to  for- 
ward his  work,  to  complete  his  design.  The 
"Christian,  like  the  painter,  does  not  draw  his 
lines  at  random ;  he  has  a  model  to  imitate,  as 
well  as  an  outline  to  fill  Every  touch  conforms 
him  more  and  more  to  the  great  original.  He 
who  has  transfused  roost  of  the  lifb  of  God  into 
liis  soul,  has  copied  it  most  successfully. 

*  To  seek  happiness,*  says  one  of  the  fathers, 
*  is  to  desire  God,  and  to  find  him  i$  that  hap- 
piness.* Our  very  happiness  therefore  is  not 
our  independent  property;  it  flows  from  that 
eternal  mind  which  is  the  source  and  sum  of 
happiness.  In  vain  we  look  for  felicity  in  all 
around  us.  It  can  only  be  found  in  that  origi- 
nal fountain,  whence  we,  and  all  we  are  and 
have,  are  derived. — Where  then  is  the  imagi- 
nary wise  man  of  the  school  of  Zeno  T  what  is 
the  perfection  of  virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle  ? 
They  have  no  existence  but  in  the  romance  of 
philosophy.     Happiness  must  be  imperfect  in) 


an  imperfect  state.  Religion,  it  is  trfie,  is  nu- 
tial  happiness,  and  points  to  its  perfoction :  but 
as  the  best  men  possess  it  but  imperfectly,  they 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  Nothing  can  con 
fer  oofnpleteness  which  is  itself  incomplete. 
*  With  Thee,  O  Lord,  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and 
in  Thy  light  only  we  shall  see  light** 

Whatever  shall  still  remain  wanting  in  our 
attainments,  and  much  will  still  remain,  let 
this  last,  greatest,  highest  consideration  stimu- 
late our  languid  exertions,  that  God  has  nega- 
tively promised  the  beatific  vision,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  presence,  to  this  attainment,  by 
specifically  proclaiming,  that  without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  his  face.  To  know  God  is  the 
rudiments  of  that  eternal  life  which  will  here- 
after be  perfocted  by  seeing  Mm.  As  there  is 
no  stronger  reason  whv  we  must  not  look  for 
perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  than  because  there 
is  no  perfect  holiness,  so  the  nearer  advances  we 
make  to  the  one,  the  greater  progress  we  shall 
make  towards  the  other;  we  must  cultivate 
here  those  tendencies  and  tempers  which  must 
be  carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier  cliroe<-» 
But  as  holiness  is  the  concomitant  of  happiness, 
so  must  it  be  its  precursor.  As  sin  has  destroy, 
ed  our  happiness,  so  sin  must  be  destroyed  be- 
fore our  happiness  can  be  restored.  Our  na- 
ture must  be  renovated  before  our  felicity  can 
be  established.  This  is  according  to  the  nature 
of  things,  as  well  as  agreeaole  to  the  law  and 
will  of  God.  Let  us  then  carefblly  look  to  the 
subduing  in  our  inmost  hearts  all  those  d*f8po- 
^itions  that  are  unlike  God';  all  those  actic»8i» 
thoughts,  and  tendencies  that  are  contrary  Xo 
God. 

Independently  therefore  of  all  the  other  mo- 
tives to  holiness  which  religion  suggests,  inde. 
pendently  of  the  fear  of  punishment ;  indepen- 
dently  even  of  the  hope  of  glory,  let  us  be  holy 
from  this  ennobling,  elevating  motive,  beoanee 
the  Lord  our  God  is  holy.  And  when  our  virtue 
flags,  let  it  be  renovated  by  this  imperative  in- 
junction, backed  by  this  irresistible  argument 
The  motive  for  imitation,  and  the  Being  to  be 
imitated,  seem  almost  to  identify  us  with  in- 
finity. It  is  a  connexion  which  endears,  an  as- 
similation  which  dignifies,  a  resemblance  which 
elevates.  The  apostle  has  added  to  the  prophet 
an  assurance  which  makes  the  crown  and  con- 
summation  of  the  promise,  *  that  though  we 
know  not  yet  what  we  sliall  be,  yet  we  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  be  is.* 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  glowing  ex- 
pressions,  and  admiring  strains,  do  the  Scripi.^ 
ture  worthies  delight  to  represent  God ;  not 
only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to  them,  but  to 
the  supreme  excellence  of  his  own  transcendent 
perfections  !  They  expatiate,  they  amplify,  they 
dwell  with  unwearied  iteration  on  the  adorable 
theme :  they  ransack  language,  they  exfa&uel 
all  the  expressions  of  praise,  and  wonder,  and 
admiration;  all  the  images  of  astonishment  and 
delight,  to  laud  and  magnify  his  glorious  name. 
They  praise  him,  they  bless  him,  thev  worship 
him,  they  glorify  him,  they  give  thanks  to  him 
for  his  great  glory,  saying  *  Holy,  holy,  holy, 

.    •  See  Leighton  on  Hapfiiaesi. 
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Lord  God  of  hosts,  heaTen  and  earth  are  full  of 
the  majesty  of  thj  glory.* 

They  glori^  him  relatively  to  themselves 
*  I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord  my  strength — 
Mj  help  oometh  of  God — ^The  Lord  himself  is 
the  portion  of  my  inheritance.*  At  another 
time  soaring  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and 
quite  kising  sight  of  self  and  all  created  glories, 
they  adore  him  for  his  own  incommunicable  ex- 
oellenoes.  *Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  in  thine 
own  strength.* — *  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.* 
Then  bunting  to  a  rapture  of  adoration,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  more  intense  flame,  they  cluster  his 
altribntcs  ■*  To  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in- 
visible, be  honour  and  jg^lory  for  ever  and  cver.^ 
One  is  lost  in  admiration  of  his  wisdom — his 
ascription  is  *  to  the  only  wUe  God.^  Anolher  in 
triumphant  strains  overflows  with  transport  at 
the  consideration  of  the  attribute  on  which  we 
haVB  been  descanting:  *0  Lord,  who  is  like 
unto  Tliee,  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.' — 
*Siog  praises  unto  the  Lord,  oh  ye  saints  of  his, 
and  give  thanks  unto  him  for  a  remembrance  of 
his  IxklinesB.* 

The  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  deterred 
fiom  pouring  out  the  overflowing  of  their  fer- 
vent spirits,  they  were  not  restramed  from  cele- 
Vratinf  the  perfections  of  their  Creator,  through 
the  ooJd'liearted  Ibar  of  being  reckoned  enthu- 
iiasts.  The  saints  of  old  were  not  prevented 
&om  breathing  out  their  rapturous  hosannahs  to 
the  King  of  ^ints,  through  the  coward  dre^id 
of  being  branded  as  fanatical.  The  conceptions 
of  their  minds  dilating  with  the  view  of  the 
prions  constellation  of  the  Divine  attributes ; 
ind  the  affections  of  their  hearts  warming  with 
the  thought,  that  those  attributes  were  aU  con- 
eentraied  in  mercy — they  display  a  sublime 
oblivion  of  themselves— they  forget  every  thing 
but  God.  Their  own  wants  dwindled  to  a  point. 
Their  own  concerns,  nay  the  universe  itself, 
thrinks  into  nothing.  They  seem  absorbed  in 
tbe  ^Salgenoe  of  Deity,  lost  m  the  radlcnt  beams 
of  infinite  glory. 


CHAP.  XL 

On  ike  emnparaHvely  small  faults  and  virtues. 

The  *  Fishers  of  men,  as  if  exclusively  bent 
on  catching  the  greater  sinners,  oflen  make  the 
mterstices  of  the  moral  net  so  wide,  that  it  can* 
not  retain  those  of  more  ordinary  size,  which 
every  where  abound.  Their  draught  might  be 
more  abundant,  were  not  the  meshes  so  large 
tha  the  smaller  sort,  aided  by  their  own  lubri- 
city escape  the  toils  and  slip  through.  Happy 
to  find  themselves  not  bulky  enough  to  be  en- 
tangled, they  plunge  back  again  into  their  na- 
tive element,  enjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they 
may  safely  wait  to  grow  bigger  before  they  are 
jn  danger  of  being  caught 

It  is  of  more  importance  than  we  are  aware, 
V  are  willing  to  allow,  that  we  take  care  dili- 
gently  to  practice  the  smaller  virtues,  avoid 
scrapuloiuiy  the  lesser  sins,  and  bear  patiently 


inferior  trials ;  for  the  sin  of  habitually  yieldinj^ 
or  the  grace  of  habitually  resisting  in  oompa 
ratively  small  points,  tends  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  produce  that  vigour  or  that  debility  of 
mind  on  which  hangs  victory  or  defeat 

Conscience  is  moral  sensation.  It  is  the  hasty 
perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  peremptcMry  de»> 
cision  of  the  mind  to  adopt  the  one  or  avoid  the 
other.  Providence  has  liirnished  the  body  with 
senses,  and  the  soul  with  conscience,  as  a  tact 
by  which  to  shrink  from  the  approach  ef  danger ; 
as  a  prompt  feeling  to  supply  tbe  deductions  of 
reasoning ;  as  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  precede 
a  train  of  reflections  for  which  the  suddenness 
and  surprise  of  the  attack  allow  no  time.  An 
enlightened  conscienee  if  kept  tendeHy  alive  by 
a  continual  attention  to  its  admonitions,  would 
especially  preserve  us  ftom  those  smaller  sins, 
and  stimulate  us  to  those  lesser  duties  which 
we  are  falsely  apt  to  think  are  too  insignificant 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  religion,  too  trivial 
to  be  weighed  by  the  standard  of  Scripture. 

By  cherishing  this  quick  feeling  of  rectitude, 
light  and  sudden  as  the  flash  from  heaven,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of  the  spirit,  we 
intuitively  reject  what  is  wrong  before  we  have 
time  to  examme  why  it  is  wrong,  and  seize  on 
what  is  right  before  wo  have  tune  to  examine 
why  it  is  right  Should  we  not  then  be  careful 
how  we  extinguish  this  sacred  spark  ?  Will  any 
thing  be  more  likely  to  extinguish  It  than  to  ne- 
glect its  hourly  mementoes  to  perform  the 
smaller  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  faults, 
which,  as  they  in  a  good  measure  make  up  tbe 
sum  of  human  lifb,  will  naturally  fix  and  deter- 
mine our  character,  that  creature  of  habits? 
Will  not  our  neglect  or  observance  of  it,  incline 
or  indispose  us  for  those  more  important  duties 
of  which  these  smaller  ones  are  connectin:^ 
links? 

The  vices  derive  their  existenoe  from  wild- 
ness,  confusion,  disorganization.  The  discord 
of  the  passions  is  owing  to  their  having  different 
views,  conflicting  aims,  and  opposite  ends.  The 
rebellious  vices  have  no  common  head ;  each  is 
all  to  itself.  They  promote  their  own  operations 
by  disturbing  those  of  others,  but  in  disturb 
ing  they  do  not  destroy  them.  Though  they 
are  all  of  one  family,  they  live  on  no  friendlv 
terms.  Profligacy  hates  covetousness  as  mucFi 
as  if  it  wore  a  virtue.  The  life  of  every  sin 
is  a  life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  torment, 
but  not  the  death  of  its  opposite.  Like  the  fa- 
bled  brood  of  the  serpent,  the  passions  spring 
up,  armed  against  each  other*  but  they  fail  to 
complete  the  resemblanee,  for  they  do  not  effinst 
their  mutual  destruction. 

But  without  union  the  Christian  graces  could 
not  be  perfected,  and  the  smaller  virtues  are  the 
threads  and  filaments  which  gently  but  firmly 
tie  them  together.  There  is  an  attractive  power 
in  goodness  which  draws  each  part  to  the  other. 
This  concord  of  the  virtues  is  derived  from  their 
having  one  common  centre  in  which  all  meet 
In  vice  there  is  a  strong  repulsion.  Though 
bad  men  seek  each  other,  they  do  not  love  each 
other.  Each  seeks  the  other  in  order  to  promote 
his  own  purposes,  while  he  hates  him  by  whom 
his  purposes  are  promoted. 
The  lesser  qualities  of  tbe  human  ohuacler 
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ftre  like  the  lower  pe<^le  in  a  country ;  they  are 
numerically,  if  not  individually  important  If 
well  regulated  they  become  Tuuable  from  that 
f  ery  circumstance  of  numbers,  which,  under  a 
negligent  administratioit,  renders  them  formi- 
dable* The  peace  of  the  indiTidual  mind  and 
•f  the  nation,  is  materially  affected  by  the  disci- 
pUne  in  which  these  inferior  orders  are  main- 
tained. Laxity  and  neglect  in  both  cases  are 
eabversive  of  all  good  government 

But  if  we  may  be  al&wed  to  glance  from  earth 
to  heaven,  perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  leaser  virtues 
may  be  still  better  illustrated  by  that  long  and 
luminous  track  made  up  of  minute  and  umost 
imperceptible  stars,  whieh  though  separately 
too  inconsiderable  to  attract  attention,  yet  from 
their  number  and  confluence,  form  that  soft  and 
shining  stream  of  light  every  where  discemable, 
and  which  always  corresponds  to  the  samd  fixed 
stars,  as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  concomi- 
tant great  ones. — Without  pursuing  the  meta- 
phor to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Galaxy  was 
the  road  through  which  the  ancient  heroes  went 
to  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  to  say  that  Chris- 
tians will  malce  their  way  thither  more  pleasant 
by  the  consistent  practice  of  the  minuter  vir- 
tues? 

Every  Christian  should  consider  religion  as 
a  foti  which  he  is  called  to  defend.  The  mean- 
eet  soldier  in  the  army  if  he  add  patriotism  to 
valour,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if  the  glory  of^ 
the  contest  depended  on  his  single  arm.  But 
he  brings  his  watchfulness  as  well  as  his  cou- 
rage into  action.  He  strenuously  defends  every 
pass  he  is  appointed  to  guard,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  great  or  smsIL  There  is  not  a|iy 
defect  in  religion  or  m<mds  so  little  as  to  be  of 
no  oonsequence.  Wcnrldly  things  may  be  little 
because  their  aim  and  end  may  be  little.  Thtnge 
are  great  or  small,  not  according  to  their  osten- 
sible importance,  but  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  their  object,  and  the  importance  of  their 
consequences. 

The  acquisition  of  even  the  smallest  virtue 
being,  as  has  been  before  observed,  an  actual 
conquest  over  the  opposite  vice,  doubles  our  mo- 
ral strength.  The  spiritual  enemy  has  one  ob- 
ject less,  and  the  conqueror  one  virtue  more. 

By  allowed  negligence  in  small  things,  we 
are  not  aware  how  much  we  injure  religion  in 
theeyeof  the  world.  How  can  we  expect  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  great 
points,  when  they  see  that  we  cannot  withstand 
a  trivial  temptation,  against  which  resistance 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy?  At  a 
distance  they  hear  with  respect  our  general  cha- 
racters. They  become  domesticated  with  us, 
and  discover  the  same  failings,  littleness,  and 
bad  tempers,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  with  in  the  most  ordinary  persons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  learned 
foreigner  who  had  visited  him,  could  oongrata- 
late  himself  on  the  consdonsness  that  in  that 
visit  he  had  been  found  equal  to  his  reputation, 
and  had  stipported  in  private  conversation  his 
high  obaracter  as  an  author;  shall  not  the 
Christian  be  equally  anxious  to  support  the  ere- 
dit  of  holy  profbssion,  bjr  not  betraying  in  fa- 
miliar life  any  temper  mconsistent  with  reli- 
gion? 


It  is  not  difficult  to  attract  rbspect  on 
occasions,  where  we  are  kept  in  order  oy  know- 
ing  that  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon  us.  It  is 
easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  our  dignity  in  « 

*  Symposiack,  or  an  academical  dinner  ;*  but  to 
labour  to  maintain  it  in  the  recesses  of  domestic 
privacy  requires  more  watchfulness,  and  is  no 
less  the  duty,  than  it  will  be  the  habitual  prme- 
tice,  of  the  consistent  Christian. 

CNir  neglect  of  inferior  dutiee  is  particalarly 
injurioas  to  the  mind  of  our  dependants  and  ser 
vants.  If  they  see  us  '  weak  and  infirm  of  par 
pose,*  peevish,  irresolute,  capricious,  passionate; 
or  inconsistent,  in  our  daily  conduct^  which 
comes  under  their  immediate  observation,  and 
which  comes  also  within  their  power  of  jud^in^, 
they  will  not  give  us  credit  for  those  higher 
qualities  which  we  may  possess,  and  those  sa- 
perior  duties  which  we  may  be  more  carefol  to 
fulfil.  Neither  their  capacity  nor  their  opportn- 
nities,  may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  ortho- 
dox^  of  the  head ;  but  there  wiU  be  obvious  and 
decisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of  the 
state  and  temper  of  the  heart  Our  greater 
qualities  will  do  them  little  good,  while  our  les- 
ser but  incessant  faults  do  Uiem  much  injury 
Seeing  us  so  defective  in  the  dvlj  coarse  of  do- 
mestic  conduct,  though  they  will  obey  us  be 
cause  they  are  obliged  to  it,  they  will  neither 
love  nor  esteem  us  enough  to  be  influenced  by 
our  advice,  nor  to  be  governed  by  our  instrac- 
tions,  on  those  great  points  which  every  con- 
scientious head  of  a  family  will  be  careful  to  m- 
culcate  on  all  about  him.  It  demands  no  less 
circumspection  to  be  a  Chrittktn  than  to  be  a 

*  Aero,  to  one*s  valet  de  chambre.* 

In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  himself  the 
Christian  knows  of  no  small  faults  He  oonsi- 
ders  all  allowed  and  wilful  sins,  whatever  be 
their  magnitude,  as  an  offence  against  his  Ma- 
ker. Nothing  that  offends  him  can  be  insignifi- 
cant Nothing  that  contributes  to  fasten  on 
ourselves  a  wrong  habit  can  be  trifling.  Faolts 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  small 
are  repeated  without  compunction.  The  habit 
of  committing  them  is  confirmed  by  the  repeti- 
tion. Frequency  renders  us  at  first  indifferent, 
tlien  insensible.  The  hopelessness  attending  a 
long  indulged  custom  generates  carelessncnay 
till  for  want  of  exercise  Uie  power  of  resistance 
is  first  weakened,  then  destroyed. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  point  of  vievB- 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered.     Do 
small  faults,  continually  repeated,  always  retain 
their  original  diminutiveness  ?    Is  anv  azioBi 
more  established  than  that  all  evil  is  of  a  pro- 
gressive  nature  7    Is  a  Bad  temper  which  is  ne- 
ver repressed,  no  worse  after  years  of  induU 
l^nce,  than  when  we  at  first  gave  the  reins  to 
it  7  Does  that  which  we  first  allowed  oursehres 
under  the  name  of  harmless  levity  on  serioos 
subjects,  never  proceed  to  profaneness  ?    Does 
what  was  once  admired  aa  proper  spirit,  ne'rar 
grow  into  pride,  never  swell  into  insolence  ? 
!)oes  the  habit  of  incorrect  narrative,  or  loose 
talking,  or  allowed  hyperbole,  never  lead    to 
falsehood;  never  settle  in  deceit?    Before  we 
positively  determine  that  small  foulii  are  inno- 
cent, we  must  undertake  to  prove  that  they  shall 
never  outgrow  their  primitive  dimensions  :  we 
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nam,  ascertain  that  the  inibnt  shall  neyer  be- 
eooie  a  giant. 

Proerastinaiion  la  reckoned  among^  the  most 
venial  of  oop  faults,  and  sits  so  lightly  on  our 
minds  thai  we  scarcely  apologize  for  it  But 
who  can  assure  us,  that  had  not  the  assistance 
we  had  resolved  to  give  to  one  friend  under  dis- 
tress, or  the  advice  to  another  under  temptation, 
to^ay,  been  delayed,  and  from  mere  sloth  and 
mdoience  been  put  oiT  till  to-morrow,  it  might 
not  have  preserved  the  fortunes  of  the  one,  or 
nved  the  soul  of  the  otiier  7 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  perform  duties;  we 
most  perform  them  at  the  right  time. — We  must 
4o  the  duty  of  every  day  in  its  own  season. 
Every  day  has  its  own  imperious  duties;  we 
most  not  depend  upon  to-day  for  fulfilling  Uiose 
which  we  neglected  yesterday,  for  to-day  might 
not  have  been  granted  us.  To-morrow  will  be 
eqoally  peremptory  in  its  demands;  and  the 
ncoeeiding  day,  if  we  live  to  see  it,  will  be  ready 
with  its  proper  claims. 

Imkemofi,  though  it  is  not  so  often  caused 
by  reflection  as  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may  be 
as  miscfaievoos ;  for  if  we  spend  too  much  time 
in  baiancinff  probabilities,  the  period  for  action 
is  losL  While  we  are  ruminatmg  on  difficulties 
wbich  may  never  occur,  reconciling  differences 
which  perhaps  do  not  exist,  and  poising  in  op- 
posite scales  things  of  nearly  the  same  weight, 
the  opportunity  is  lost  of  producing  that  ffood 
which  a  firm  and  manly  decision  would  have 
effected. 

JdUne—^  though  itself  *  the  most  unperform- 
ing  of  all  the  vices,*  as  however  the  pass  through 
which  they  all  enter,  the  stage  on  which  they 
lU  act.  TlKKigh  supremely  passive  itself^  it  lends 
a  willing  hand  to  all  evil,  practical  as  well  as 
■peculaiive.  It  is  the  abettor  of  every  sin  who- 
ever commits  it,  the  receiver  of  all  bootv,  who- 
ever is  the  thief  If  it  does  nothing  itself,  it  con- 
nives at  all  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  others. 

Vanity  is  ezosedingly  misplaced  when  ranked 
as  she  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  small 
fiolts.  It  is  under  her  charaotsr  of  harmless- 
BS6S  that  she  does  all  her  mischief  She  is  in- 
deed often  found  in  the  society  of  great  virtues. 
She  does  not  follow  in  the  train,  but  mixes  her- 
Klf  with  the  company,  and  by  mixing  mars  it. 
The  use  our  spiritual  enemy  makes  of  her  is  a 
master  stroke.  When  he  cannot  prevent  us  from 
doing  right  actions,  he  can  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose almost  as  well  *by  making  us  vain  of 
them.*  When  he  cannot  deprive  the  public  of 
oar  benevolence,  he  can  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
selves by  poisoning  the  principle.  When  he 
eannot  rob  others  of  the  good  efifect  of  the  deed, 
be  can  gain  his  point  by  robbing  the  doer  of  his 
>  reward 

PtetuhiuM  IS  another  of  the  minor  miseries. 
Human  life,  though  sufficiently  unhappy,  can- 
not contrive  to  furnish  misfortunes  so  cilen  as 
the  passionate  and  the  peevish  can  supply  im- 
patience. To  commit  our  reason  and  temper 
to  the  mercy  of  every  acquaintance,  and  of  every 
ssrvant,  is  not  making  the  wisest  use  of  them. 
If  we  recollect  that  vi^ence  and  peevishness  are 
the  common  resource  of  those  whose  knowledge 
is  small,  and  whose  arguments  are  weak,  our 
vtr?  pride  might  lead  us  to  subdue  our  passion. 


if  we  had  not  a  better  principle  to  resort  to. 
Anger  is  the  common  refbge  of  insignificance. 
People  who  feel  their  character  to  be  slight  hope 
to  five  it  weight  by  inflation :  but  the  blown 
bladder  at  its  fullest  distention  is  still  empty 
Sluggish  characters,  above  all,  have  no  risht  to 
be  passionate.  They  should  be  contented  with 
their  own  congenial  faults.  Dullness  however 
has  its  impetuosities  and  its  fluctuations  as  well 
•s  genius.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy  BoBotia 
that  the  Euripus  exhibits  its  unpaialleled  rest* 
lessness  and  agitation. 

7Vt/?tng'  is  ranked  among  the  venial  faults. 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  tuent  given  us  in  or- 
der to  our  securing  eternal  life ;  if  we  trifle 
away  that  time  so  as  to  lose  that  eternal  life,  on 
which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have  laid  hold, 
then  will  it  answer  the  end  of  sin.  A  life  de-' 
voted  to  trifles  not  only  takes  away  the  inclina- 
tion, but  the  capacity  for  higher  pursuits.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  have  scarcely  more  influ- 
ence on  a  frivolous  than  on  a  profligate  charac- 
ter. If  the  mind  be  so  absorbed,  not  merely 
with  what  is  vicious,  but  with  what  is  useless, 
as  to  be  thoroughly  disinclined  to  the  activities 
of  a  life  of  pietjr,  it  matters  little  what  the  cause 
is  which  so  disinclines  it  If  these  habits  can- 
not  be  accused  of  great  moral  evil,  yet  it  argues 
a  low  state  of  mind ;  that  a  being  who  has  an 
eternity  at  stake  can  sbandon  itself  to  trivial 
pursuits.  If  the  great  concern  of  life  cannot  be 
secured  without  habitual  watchfulness,  how  is  it 
to  be  secured  by  habitual  carelessness  ?  It  will 
afford  little  comfort  to  the  trifler,  when  at  the 
last  reckoning  he  gives  in  his  long  negative  ca- 
talogue, that  the  more  ostensible  offender  was 
worse  empk)yed.  The  trifler  will  not  be  weigh- 
ed in  the  scale  with  the  profligate,  but  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of  code 
of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  thev  settle  both 
the  Uws  and  the  chronok>gy.  They  fix  *the 
climacterics  of  the  mind  ;**  determine  at  what 
period  such  a  vice  may  be  adopted  without-  dis 
credit,  at  what  age  one  bad  habit  may  give  way 
to  another  more  in  character.  Having  settled 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  a  certain  age 
certain  faults  are  natural,  they  proceed  to  act  as 
if  they  thought  them  necessary. 

But  let  us  not  practice  on  ourselves  the  cross 
imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing,  much  less 
any  vice,  is  necessarily  appended  to  any  state  or 
any  age,  or  that  it  is  irresistible  at  anjr.  We 
may  accustom  ourselves  to  talk  of  vanity  and 
extravagance  as  belonging  to  the  young ;  and 
avarice  and  peevishness  to  the  old,  till  the  next 
step  will  be  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  justi- 
fied  in  adopting  them.  Whoever  is  eager  to 
And  excuses  for  vice  and  folly,  will  feel  his 
own  backwardness  to  practise  them  much  di- 
minished, 

C*  es<  U  premier  piu  fut  cofuJU,  It  is  only  to 
make  out  an  imaginary  necessity,  and  then  we 
easily  fidl  into  the  necessity  we  nave  imaged. 
Providence  has  established  no  such  association. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  more  danger  of  certain  faults 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  some  tempta- 
tions are  stronger  at  some  periods :  but  it  is  a 

«  Dr.  JobBSon. 
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proof  that  they  are  not  irresistible  becaose  all 
do  not  fall  into  them.  The  evil  is  in  ourselTes, 
who  mitigate  the  discredit  by  the  supposed  ne- 
cessity. The  prediction,  hke  the  dream  of 
the  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead  of  fore, 
felling  it  But  there  is  no  supposition  can  be 
made  of  a  bad  case  which  will  justify  the  ma- 
king it  our  own :  Nor  will  s^neral  positions  ever 
serve  for  individual  apol^^ies. — Who  has  not 
known  persons  who,  though  they  retain  the 
sound  health  and  vigour  of  active  fife,  sink  pre- 
maturely into  sloth  and  inactivity,  solely  on  the 
cround  that  these  dispositions  are  fancied  to 
be  unavoidably  incident  to  advancing  years. 
The^  demand  the  indulgence  before  they  feel 
the  mfirmity.  Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismis- 
sion from  duty  before  the  discharge  is  issued 
out  by  Providence.  No. — Let  us  endeavour  to 
meet  ihe^  evils  of  the  several  conditions  and  pe- 
riods of  life  with  submission,  J»ut  it  is  an  offence 
to  their  divine  dispenser  to  forestall  them. 

But  we  have  stiU  a  saving  clause  for  ourselves, 
whether  the  evil  be  of  greater  or  lesser  magni- 
tude.  If  the  fault  be  great,  we  lament  the  in- 
ability to  resist  it ;  if  small,  we  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  so  doing,  we  plead  that  we  cannot  with- 
stand  a  great  temptation,  and  that  a  small  one 
is  not  worth  withstanding.  But  if  the  tempta- 
tion or  the  fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on 
account  of  that  very  magnitude ;  if  small,  the 
giving  it  up  can  cost  but  little ;  and  the  con- 
scientious  habit  of  oonquermg  the  lees  will  con- 
fer  considerable  strength  towards  subduing  the 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  sort  of  splendid  character, 
which,  winding  itself  up  occasionally  to  certain 
shining  actions,  thinks  itself  fully  justified  in 
breaking  loose  from  the  shackles  of  restraint  in 
smaller  things :  it  makes  no  scruple  to  indem- 
nify itself  for  these  popular  deeds  by  indulgences 
which,  though  allowed,  are  ftr  from  innocent. 
It  thus  secures  to  itself  praise  and  popularity  by 
what  is  sure  to  gain  it,  and  immunity  from  cen- 
sure in  indulging  the  ^vourite  fault,  practically 
ezclaimine,  *  Is  it  not  a  little  one  7' 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all,  may  we 
Dot  say,  of  all  oar  sins  7  We  think  more  of 
signalizing  than  of  saving  ourselves.  We  over- 
look the  hourly  occasions  which  occur  of  serving, 
of  obliging,  of  comforting  those  around  us,  while 
we  sometimes,  not  unwillingly  perform  an  act 
of  notorious  generosity.  The  habit,  however,  in 
the  former  case,  better  indicates  the  disposition 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of 
•plendor.  The  apostle  does  not  say  whatsoever 
great  things  ye  do,  but  *  whatsoever  things  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  cf  God.*  Actions  are  less 
weighed  by  their  bmk  than  their  motive.  Vir- 
tues are  less  measured  by  their  splendor  than 
their  principle.  The  racer  proeeeds  in  his 
course  more  effectually  by  a  steady  unslackened 
pace,  than  by  starts  of  violent  but  unequal  ex- 
ertion. 

That  great  abstract  of  moral  law,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken,*  tliat  rule  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  set  up  in  his  own  bosom, 
to  whieh  every  man  can  always  resort,  *all 
things  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 

•  Chapter  ix. 


you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  *-^This  law,  if  iutfi 
fully  obeyed,  operating  as  an  infallible  nttnedy 
for  all  the  disorders  of  self-love,  would,  by  throw 
ing  its  partiality  into  the  right  scale,  establish 
the  right  exercise  of  all  the  smaller  virtues.  Its 
strict  observance  would  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
all  injustice,  but  to  all  onkindness :  not  only  ta 
oppressive  acts,  but  to  unfeelbg  language.  Even 
haughty  looks  and  supercilious  gestures  would 
be  Iwnished  from  the  face  of  society,  did  we  ask 
ourselves  how  we  should  like  to  receive  what 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  give. 

Till  we  thus  morally  transmute  place,  person, 
and  circumstance  with  those  of  our  brother,  we 
shall  never  treat  him  with  the  tenderness  this 
gracious  law  enjoins.  Small  virtues  and  small 
ofiences  are  only  so  by  comparison.  To  treat  a 
fhllow-creature  with  harsh  language,  is  not  in- 
deed  a  crime  like  robbing  him  of  his  estate  or 
destroying  his  reputation.  The^r  are,  however, 
all  the  dispring  of  the  same  family^— They  are 
the  same  in  quality  though  not  in  degree.  AH 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  ma|fnitode, 
from  the  same  fountain ;  all  are  indications  of  a 
departure  from  that  principle  which  is  included 
in  the  law  of  love.  The  consequences  they  in 
volve  are  not  less  certain ;  though  they  are  leas 
important 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  religious  peo- 
pie  oflen  differ  so  little  from  others  in  small 
trials  is,  that  instead  of  bringing  religion  to 
their  aid  in  their  lesser  vexations,  they  either 
leave  the  disturbance  to  pre^  upon  their  minds, 
or  apply  to  false  reliefs  for  its  removal.  Hiose 
who  are  rendered  unhappy  by  frivolous  trouble 
seek  comfort  in  frivolous  enjoyments.  But  wr 
should  apply  the  same  remedy  to  ordinary  trials 
as  to  great  ones ;  for  os  small  disquietudes  spring 
from  the  same  cause  as  great  trials,  namely,  the 
uncertain  and  imperfect  condition  of  human  life, 
so  they  require  the  same  remedy.  Meeting 
common  cares  with  a  right  spirit  would  impart 
a  smoothness  to  tlie  temper,  a  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness to  the  heart,  which  would  mightily  break 
the  force  of  heavier  trials. 

You  apply  to  the  power  of  religion  in  great 
evils.— Why  does  it  not  occur  to  you  to  apply 
to  it  in  the  less  7  Is  it  that  you  think  the  in. 
stmment  greater  than  the  occasion  demands  ^ 
It  is  not  too  great  if  the  lesser  one  will  not  pro. 
duce  the  efiect,  or  if  it  produce  it  in  the  wrong 
way ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  patting  an 
evil  out  of  sight  without  curing  it  Yoo  would 
apply  to  religion  on  the  loss  of  your  child — ap- 
ply to  it  on  &9  loss  of  your  temper.  Throw  in 
this  wholesome  tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  waters. 
As  no  calamity  is  too  great  ibr  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  benencial  results.  Our  behaviour 
under  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life  iomis  a  cha- 
racteristic distinction  between  difierent  classes 
of  Christians.  The  least  advanced,  resort  to  re- 
ligion  on  ^eat  occasions ;  the  deeper  proficient 
resorts  to  it  on  alL  What  makes  it  appear  of 
so  little  comparative  value  is,  that  the  medicine 
prepared  by  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  by 
instead  of  being  taken,  llie  patient  thinks  not 
of  it  but  in  extreme  cases.  A  remedy,  boweyez 
potent,  not  applied,  can  prodoce  no  oflRbct  But 
he  who  has  adopted  om  fixed  prinoiple  fer  lbs 
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governraent  of  bis  life,  will  try  to  keep  it  in  per- 
petoal  ezerdie.  An  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture of  human  evils  and  of  their  remedy,  would 
check  that  spirit  of  complaint  which  bo  much 
aboonds,  and  which  oAen  makes  so  little  differ- 
ence between  people  professing  religion  and 
those  who  profess  it  not 

If  the  duties  in  question  are  not  great  they 
become  important  hy  the  constant  demand  that 
is  made  fi»r  them.  They  have  been  called  *  the 
small  coin  of  human  life,*  and  on  their  perpetual 
and  unobstructed  circulation  depends  much  of 
the  comfort,  as  well  as  convenience  of  its  transac- 
tions. They  make  op  in  frequency  what  they 
want  in  magnitude.  How  few  of  us  are  called 
to  carry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  dis. 
tant  lands !  But  which  of  us  is  not  called  every 
day  to  adorn  those  doctrines,  by  gentleness  in 
our  own  carriage,  by  kindness  and  forbearance 
(o  all  about  as  f 

In  performing  the  unostensible  duties,  there 
is  no  incentive  from  vanity.  No  love  of  fame 
inspires  that  virtue,  of  which  fame  will  never 
hear.  There  can  be  but  one  motive,  and  that 
the  purest,  fi>r  the  exercise  of  virtues,  the  report 
of  which  will  never  reach  beyond  the  little  cir. 
de  whose  happiness  they  promote.  They  do 
not  fill  the  world  with  our  renown,  but  they  fill 
our  own  family  with  comfort,  and  if  they  have« 
the  love  of  God  for  their  principle,  they  will  have 
his  favour  for  their  reward. 

In  this  enumeration  of  faults,  we  include  not 
etns  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  surprise,  to 
which  even  the  most  sincere  Christians  are  but 
too  liable.  What  are  here  adverted  to  are  allow- 
ed, habitual,  and  unresisted  faults:  Habitual, 
because  unresisted,  and  allowed  from  the  notion 
that  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  re- 
■istance.  Faults  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
through  surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that 
is  no  reason  for  committing  them,  may  not  be 
withont  their  uses;  they  renew  the  salutary 
conviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  little  in 
our  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of  dependence, 
promote  watchfulness,  deepen  humility,  and 
quicken  repentance. 

We  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entangle 
the  oonscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit  by  sround- 
less  apprehensions.  We  have  a  merciful  Father, 
not  a  hard  master  to  deal  with.  We  must  not 
harass  oar  minds  with  a  suspicious  dread,  as  if 
by  a  needless  rigour  the  Almighty  were  laying 
snares  to  entrap  us,  nor  be  terrified  with  imagi- 
oary  fears,  as  if  he  were  on  the  watch  to  punish 
every  casual  error ! — To  be  immutable  and  im- 
peccable belongs  not  to  humanity.  He,  who 
Dade  us,  best  knows  of  what  we  are  made.  Our 
eompassionate  High  Priest  will  bear  with  much 
infumity,  will  pardon  much  involuntary  weak- 


Bot  knowing,  as  every  man  must  know,  who 
k»ks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difiiculties  he  has 
from  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tempers,  in 
serving  God  faithfully,  and  still  however  earn- 
eetly  &sirou8  of  serving  him,  is  it  not  to  be  la- 
mented that  he  is  not  more  solicitous  to  remove 
his  hindrances  by  trying  to  avoid  those  inferior 
ains,  and  resisting  those  lesser  temptations,  and 
practising  those  smaller  virtues,  the  neglect  of 
which  ol^tructs  his  way,  and  keeps  him  back 


in  the  performance  of  higher  duties  Instead 
of  little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and  petty 
self-denials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality  soflen 
grievances,  diminish  hardships.  They  are  the 
private  drill  which  trains  for  public  service. 

Ifi  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the  prin 
ciple  is  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are  hourly  fur- 
nished with  occasions  of  showing  our  piety  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  unolxerved  actions 
of  life  are  performed.  The  sacrifices  may  be 
too  little  to  be  observed,  except  by  Him  to  whom 
they  are  offered.  But  small  solicitudes,  and  de- 
monstrations of  attachment,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  any  eye  but  his  for  whom  they  were  made, 
bear  the  true  character  of  love  to  God,  as  they 
are  the  infallible  marks  of  affection  to  our  fellow 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  duties,  the  spirit  of  which 
is  every  where  implied  in  the  gospel,  God,  as  it 
were,  seems  contriving  to  ren<kr  the  great  ones 
easy  to  us.  He  makes  the  light  yoke  of  Christ 
still  lighter,  not  by  abridging  duty,  but  by  in- 
creasing its  facility  through  its  familiarity. 
These  little  habits  at  once  indicate  the  senti- 
ment of  the  soul  and  improve  it 

It  is  an  awful  consideration  and  one  which 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his  own 
bosom,  whether  small  faults  wilfully  persisted 
in,  may  not  in  time,  not  only  dim  the  light  of 
conscience,  but  extinguish  the  Spirit  of  grace ; 
whether  the  power  of  resistance  against  great 
sins  may  not  be  finally  withdrawn  as  a  just 
punishment  for  having  neglected  to  exert  it 
against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintain  in  our  minds 
the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among  the 
first  objects  which  may  meet  our  eyes  when  we 
open  them  on  the  eternal  world,  may  be  that 
tremendous  book,  in  which,  together  with  our 
great  and  actual  sins,  may  be  recorded  in  ho  less 
prominent  characters,  the  ample  page  of  omis- 
sions, of  neglected  opportunities,  and  even  of 
fruitless  good  intentions,  of  which  indolence,  in- 
decision,  thoughtlessness,  vanity,  trifiing,  and 
procrastination  concurred  to  fhistrate  the  exe- 
cution. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Sdf'Examination, 

In  this  stage  of  general  inquiry,  every  kind 
of  ignorance  is  esteemed  dishonourable.  In  al- 
most  every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a  oompe. 
tion  for  superiority.  Intefiectual  attainments 
are  never  to  be  undervalued.  Learning  is  the 
best  human  thing.  All  knowledge  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  long  as  it  lasts.  But 
how  short  is  the  period  before  *  tongues  shall 
cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away  V 

Shall  we  then  esteem  it  dishonourable  to  be 
ignorant  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  life  and 
literature,  to  taste  and  science,  and  not  feel 
ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of  our  own  hearts? 

To  have  a  flourishing  estate  and  a  mind  in 
disorder;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a  steward 
and  no  reckoning  with  our  Maker ;  to  have  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  loss  or  gain  in  our  busi 
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ness,  and  to  remain  utterly  ignorant  whether 
our  flpiritaal  ooncerns  are  improving  or  declin< 
mg ;  to  be  caatioue  in  aacertaining  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  how  mach  we  have  increased  or 
diminished  our  fortune,  and  to  be  careless 
whether  we  have  incurred  profit  or  loss  in  faith 
and  holiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalculation  of 
the  comparative  value  of  things.  To  bestow 
our  attention  on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  our 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment 

That  deep  thmker  and  acute  reasoner,  Dr. 
Barrow,  has  remarked  that  *  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
cellency of  human  nature,  and  which  distin. 
Siishes  man  from  the  inferior  creatures  more 
an  bare  reason  itselfj  that  he  can  reflect  upon 
all  that  is  done  within  him,  can  discern  tlie  ten- 
dencies of  his  soul,  and  is  acquainted  with  his 
own  purposes.* 

This  distingfuishin^  ftcuKy  of  selflinspection 
would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
operation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before  observed, 
as  much  a  common  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldl  v  posses- 
sions. We  have  appetites  to  control,  imagine- 
tions  to  restrain,  tempers  toregtdate,  passions  to 
subdue ;  and  how  can  this  internal  work  be 
effected,  how  can  our  thouj^hts  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to 
the  affections,  bow  can  *  the  little  state  of  man' 
be  preserved  from  continual  insurrection,  how 
can  this  restrainio|r  poweor  be  maintained  if 
this  capacity  of  diseeminff,  if  this  faculty  of 
inspecting  be  not  kept  in  regular  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 
become  an  outlaw,  oonscienee  «n  attainted  rebel 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  continual  wateh  upon  the  soul. 
On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  action,  those 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend  both  the  formation  and  the  growth  of  our 
moral  and  religious  character.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  for  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suffice  for  a  thing  so 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thine  so  de- 
ceitful as  the  human  heart  A  partiu  inspec- 
tion on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  enough  for  an 
object  which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspects,  because  it  is  always  shifling  its  po- 
sitions, alwavs  changing  its  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct  but 
our  opinions ;  not  only  our  faults  but  our  preju- 
dices ;  not  only  our  propensities  but  our  judg- 
ments. Our  actions  themselves  wiU  be  obvious 
enough  *  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the 
scrutiny.  These  we  should  follow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinise  to  their  deepest 
recesses,  trace  through  their  most  perplex- 
mg  windings.  And  lest  we  should,  in  our 
pursuit,  wander  in  uncertainty  and  blindness, 
let  us  make  use  of  that  ^iding  clue  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
Spirit,  for  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
cies of  this  labyrinth.  *What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,*  should  be  our  constant  petition 
in  all  our  researches. 

Did  we  turn  our  thoughts  inward,  it  would 
tbate  much  of  the  self-eomplaoe*' cy  with  which 


we  swallow  the  flattery  of  others.  FWttery 
hurts  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself.  If  we 
examined  our  motives  keenly,  we  should  fire, 
quently  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  reoeiva 
Let  us  then  conscientiouslv  inquire  not  only 
what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do  it,  from 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

Self-inspection  is  the  only  means  to  preserve 
us  from  self-conceit.  We  oould  not  surely  so 
very  extravagantly  value  a  beinr  whom  we  bar- 
selves  shoula  not  only  see,  but  reel  to  be  so  fuB 
of  faults,  delf-acquaintanee  will  give  us  a  far 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  own 
errors  than  wb  can  possibly  have,  with  all  the 
inquisitiveness  of  an  idle  curiosity,  of  the  errors 
of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  them 
without  knowing  their  motives.  We  are  no 
less  eager  to  vindicate  ourselves,  though  we  can- 
not be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus  two 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act,  humi- 
lity and  candour;  an  impartial  review  of  our 
own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  make 
us  tender  and  compassionate  to  thoee  of  others. 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  our  own 
judgment  when  we  perceive  that  it  oflen  forms 
such  false  estimates,  b  so  captivated  with  trifles, 
so  elated  with  petty  successes,  so  dejected  with 
little  disappointments.  When  we  hear  others 
commend  our  charity  which  we  know  is  so  cold ; 
when  others  extol  our  piety  which  we  feel  to 
be  so  dead ;  when  they  applaud  the  energies  of 
our  faith,  which  we  must  know  to  be  so  ftint 
and  feeble,  we  cannot  possibly  be  so  intoxicated 
with  the  applause  which  never  would  have 
been  given,  had  the  applauder  known  us  as  we 
know,  or  ou^ht  to  know  ourselves.  If  we  oon- 
tradict  him,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  on  oursrivee 
the  imputation  of  a  fretk  ^nrtue,  humility,  which 
perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have  ascribed  lo 
us  as  that  whieh  we  have  been  renouncing.  If 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  out,  we  should  not  be 
proud  of  praises  which  cannot  apply  to  us,  but 
should  rather  grieve  at  the  involuntary  fraud  of 
imposing  on  others,  by  tacitly  aceeptmg  a  cha- 
racter to  which  we  have  so  little  real  pretension. 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people  think  so 
much  better  of  us  than  we  are  conscious  of  de- 
serving,  is  in  efieet  to  rejoice  In  the  success  of 
our  own  deceit 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  more  for. 
bearing  and  forgiving,  shall  better  endure  the 
harsh  judgment  of  odiers  respecting  us,  when 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  as  nearly  coin, 
cides  with  our  own  real  though  unacknowledg- 
ed sentiments.  There  is  much  less  injury  in. 
curred  bv  others  thinking  too  ill  of  us,  than  in 
our  thinking  to  well  of  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  is 
not  the  lift  of  a  rational,  much  less  of  an  im- 
mortal, least  of  all,  of  an  accountable  being.  To 
pray  occasionally,  without  deliberate  course  of 
prayer;  to  be  generous  without  proportioniiig 
our  means  to  our  expenditure;  to  be  liberu 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  float  on  the 
current  of  puUie  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
events,  for  the  probable  occurrence  of  which 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hour 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitual  preparattoB 
for  it ;  to  carr^  within  us  a  principle  which  we 
believe  will  exist  through  all  the  countless  aget 
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41  sternitT,  and  jei  to  mtke  little  inqoiry 
whether  that  eternity  is  likely  to  be  happy  or 
miMraUe— «]1  this  b  an  inconsiderateness  wmch, 
if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  lift,  would 
bid  fair  to  niin  a  man's  reputation  for  common 
sense  :  yet  of  this  infatoation  he  who  dives  with- 
ont  self^xamination  is  absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  us  what  weak 
▼aeiOating  creatures  we  are,  than  the  difficulty 
we  find  in  fixing  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
self-scrutiny  we  had  deliberately  resolved  on. 
Like  the  worthless  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
our  closet  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oc- 
cupation, but  might  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
if  not  in  catching  flies,  yet  in  pursuits  nearly 
Bs  coDtemptible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
itself  on  the  moments  dedicated  to  serious 
thought ;  reoollecfion  is  interrupted ;  the  whole 
chain  of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
links  cannot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon- 
nstent  are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  interrupting  the 
Tery  employment  in  which  we  had  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
home  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  utter  igno- 
nnce  of-onr  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
trials  of  life  with  cheerfulness ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  we  confirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  we  have  an  indefinite  notion 
that  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  on  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  world  itself^  But  let 
some  accident  take  away,  not  the  world,  but 
some  trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set  no  value 
while  we  possessed  it,  and  we  find  to  our  aston- 
ishment that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
even  this  trivia]  possession  with  a  pretty  tight 
^raspb^— Such  detections  of  our  selMgnorance, 
if  they  do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
humble  us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-ezomi^tion 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
A  person  who  has  lefl  off  some  notorious  vice, 
who  has  softened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
or  substituted  some  outward  fi>rms  in  the  place 
of  open  irreligion,  looks  on  this  change  of  cha- 
racter with  pleasure. — He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
sclf-oomplacency.  He  deceives  himself  by  tek- 
ing  his  standard  from  his  former  conduct,  or 
from  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
of  taking  it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  sinfulness  of  his  fbrmer  lif^  and  being 
more  ashamed  of  what  is  disreputeble  than 
grieved  at  what  is  vicious,  he  is,  in  this  stete 
of  shallow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
portion  as  he  is  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
that  win  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
is  still  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  fVom 
God. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearto  at  all,  we  are 
naturally  most  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  we 
hare  been  actingright  Here  inspection  arati- 
fies  self-love.  We  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
directing  our  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
object  persenta  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  18  a  painful  effort  to  compel  the  mind  to  turn 
'A  on  itself,  when  the  view  only  presente  sub- 
Vol.  I. 


jects  fbr  regret  and  remorse     This   painful  ^ 
duty  however  must  be  perfbrmed,  and  will  bo 
more  salutary  in  propordon  as  it  is  less  plea 
sant — Let  us  esteblish  it  into  a  habit  to  rumi 
nate  on  our  faulte.    With  the  recollection  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.    They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  obliterate  them,  be 
recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parts 
of  our  character  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  consequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parte 
which  aflbrd  most  self-gratulation.  If  a  cove- 
tous man,  fbr  instance,  examines  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
applies  the  probe  where  he  knows  it  wHl  not  go 
very  deep ;  he  turns  from  his  avarice  to  that  so- 
briety  of  which  his  very  avarice  is  perhaps  the 
source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passioUi 
fbndly  reste  upon  some  act  of  generosity,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fair  oommutetion  for  some 
favourite  vice,  that  would  cost  him  more  to  re- 
nounce than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  We 
are  all  too  much  disposed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases  and 
deceives  us,  and  to  snUt  our  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  choose  to  see,  because  we  are 
resolved  not  to  quit  Self-love  always  holds  a 
screen  between  the  superficial  self-examiner 
and  his  faulte.  The  nominal  Christian  wraps 
himself  up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  be- 
lieve are  Religion.  He  exulte  in  what  he  does, 
overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever  suspects 
that  what  is  done  at  all  can  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so .  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex- 
amine a  truth  on  more  than  one  side,  so  we 
generally  take  care  that  it  shall  be  that  side 
which  shall  contain  some  old  prejudices.  While 
we  will  not  teke  pains  to  correct  those  prej  j. 
dices  and  to  rectify  our  judgment,  lest  it  should 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eager  to  judge,  and  as  forward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fblly  possessed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  sound  judgment  may  be  made,  and  a 
just  decision  formed. 

We  should  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob- 
serve  a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transac- 
tions ;  whether  we  are  exact  in  our  measures 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap- 
probation alone  is  due ;  whether  we  do  not  with- 
nold  commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  would 
support  modesty  and  enoourge  merit ;  whether 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  impru* 
dent,  we  do  not  reprobate  as  immoral ;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimes  affect  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  ourselves  the 
reputetion  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  other  oe 
casions,  with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  estab 
lished  excellence.  We  extol  the  first  because 
we  fhncy  that  it  can  come  into  no  competition 
with  us,  and  we  derogate  from  Ae  last  because 
it  obviously  eclipses  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  oonscienliously 
upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefito  ;  whether 
when  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,  we  do  not  depre- 
date  ite  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  we 
do  not  aggravate  it 

It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the  heart  that  we 
can  know  it    It  b  onlj  by  knowing  the  heart 
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that  we  can  reform  the  life.  Any  careless  ob- 
server, indeed,  when  Jiis  wateh  goes  wwar^  may 
see  that  it  does  so,  by  casting  an  eye  on  the  dial 
plate ;  bat  it  is  only  the  artist  wm)  takes  it  to 
pieces  and  examines  every  spring  and  every 
wheel  separately,  and  whOp.by  ascertaining  the 
precise  causes  of  the  irregularity,  can  set  the 
machine  right,  and  restore  the  obetruoted  move- 
ments. 

The  illusions  of  intellectual  vision  would  be 
materially  corrected  by  a  dose  habit  of  culti- 
vating an  acquaintanoe  with  our  hearts.  We 
fill  much  tod  large  a  space  in  our  own  imagina* 
tions ;  we  fancy  we  take  up  more  room  in  the 
world  than  Providence  assigns  to  an  individual 
who  has  to  divide  his  allotment  with  so  many 
miUioDs,  who  are  pH  of  equal  importance  in 
their  own  ejea ;  and  who,  like  ns,  are  elbowing 
others  to  make  room  for  themselves.  Just  as  in 
the  natural  world,  where  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter would  stretch  itself,  and  move  out  of  its 
place,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  surround- 
Ukf  particles ;  the  pressure  of  other  parti  reduces 
this  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from  which  it 
would  escape,  if  it  were  not  thus  pressed  and 
acted  upon  on  all  sides.  The  conscientious 
practice  we  have  been  recommending,  would 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  as  to  our  proper  di- 
mensions, and  in  limiting  us  to  our  proper  place. 
We  should  be  astonish^  if  we  could  see  our 
real  diminutiveness,  and  the  speck  we  actually 
occupy.  When  shall  we  learn  from  our  own 
feelings  of  how  much  consequence  every  man  b 
to  himself  7 

Nor  must  the  examination  be  occasional,  but 
regular.  Let  us  not  ran  into  long  arrears,  but 
settle  our  accounts  frequently.  Little  article 
will  run  up  to  a  large  amount,  if  they  are  not 
cleared  off.  Ehren  our  innocent  days,  as  we  may 
choose  to  call  them,  will  not  have  passed  without 
furnishing  their  contingent — our  deadness  in 
devotion— our  eagerness  lor  human  applause- 
oar  care  to  oon(^  our  faults  rather  than  to 
correct  them — our  negligent  performance  of 
some  relative  duty — our  imprudence  in  conver- 
sation, especially  at  table— our  inoonsideration— 
our  driving  to  the  very  edge  of  permitted  in- 
dulgences—let us  keep  these— let  us  keep  all 
our  numerous  items  in  small  sums.  Let  us  ex- 
amine  them  while  the  particulars  are  fresh  in 
our  memory ;  otherwise,  however  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  lesser  evils  will  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  greater,  we  may  find  when  we  come  to 
settle  the  grand  account  that  they  will  not  be 
the  less  remembered  for  not  having  been  re- 
corded. 

And  let  it  be  one  sabject  of  our  frequent  in- 
quiry, whether  since  we  last  scrutinized  our 
hearts,  our  secular  af^rs,  or  our  eternal  con- 
cerns have  had  the  predominance  there.  We 
do  not  mean  which  of  them  has  occupied  most 
of  our  time,  the  largest  portion  of  which  must, 
necessarily,  to  the  generality,  be  absorbed  in 
the  cares  of  the  present  life  ;«but  on  which  our 
affections  have  Iwen  most  bent ;  and  especially 
how  we  have  conducted  ourselves  when  there 
has  arisen  a  competition  betm'een  the  interests 
•fboth. 

That  general  burst  of  sins  which  so  frequently 
rushes  in  on  the  consciences  of  the  dying,  would 


be  much  moderated  by  previous  babitusl  seU- 
examination*  It  will  not  do  to  repent  in  the 
lump.  The  sorrow  must  be  as  circumstantial 
as  the  sin.  Indefinite  repentance  is  no  repen- 
tance. And  it  is  one  grand  use  of  self-inquiry, 
to  remind  us,  that  all  unforsaken  sins  are  unre 
pented  sins. 

To  a  Christian  there  is  this  substantial  com- 
fort attending  a  minute  self-inspection,  that  when 
he  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted,  and  more  victo- 
ries over  temptation  obtained,  be  has  a  solid  evi- 
dence of  his  advancement,  which  well  repays  his 
trouble. 

The  faithful  searcher  into  his  own  heart,  thai 
*  chamber  of  imagery/  fbels  himself  in  the  situ 
ation  of  the  prophet,*  who  beiog  conducted  in 
vision  from  one  idol  to  another,  the  spirit  at  si^ht 
of  each,  repeatedly  exclaims,  *  here  is  another 
abomination  !*  The  prophet  being  commanded 
to  dig  deeper,  the  fbrther  he  penetrated  the 
moro  evils  he  found,  while  the  spirit  continued 
to  cry  out,  *  I  will  show  thee  yet  more  abomi- 
nation.* 

Selflexamination  b^  detecting  self-love,  selfl 
denial  by  weakening  itg  power,  self-government 
by  reducing  its  despotism,  turns  the  temper  of 
the  soul  from  its  natural  bias,  controls  the  dis- 
orderly  appetite,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  measure  restores  to  the 
man  that  dominion  over  himself  which  God  at 
first  gave  him  over  the  inferior  creatures.  De- 
sires, passions,  and  appetites,  are  brought  to 
move  somewhat  more  in  their  appointed  order ; 
subjects  not  tyrants.  What  the  stoicB,  vainly 
pretended  to,  Christianitv  effects.  It  restores 
man  to  a  dominion  over  his  own  will,  and  in  a 
good  measure  enthrones  him  in  that  empire 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior,  the  aw- 
ful world  within ;  not  indeed  with  self-compla- 
cency, but  with  the  control  of  a  sovereign  ;  be 
still  finds  too  much  rebellion  to  indulge  security, 
he  therefore  continues  his  inspection  with  vigi^ 
lance,  but  without  perturbation.  He  continues 
to  experience  a  remainder  of  insubordination 
and  disorder,  but  this  rather  solicits  to  a  stricter 
government  than  drives  him  to  relax  his  dis- 
cipline. 

This  self-inspection  somewhat  resembles  the 
correction  of  a  literary  performance.  After  ma- 
ny  and  careful  revisals,  though  some  grosser 
faults  may  be  done  away ;  though  the  errors  are 
neither  quite  so  numerous,  nor  so  glaring  as  at 
first,  yet  the  oritie  perpetually  perceives  faults 
which  he  had  not  perceived  before;  negligences 
appear  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  even  de- 
fects  start  up  which  had  passed  on  him  for  beau- 
ties. He  finds  much  to  amend,  and  even  to  ex- 
pun^,  in  what  he  had  before  admired.  When 
by  rigorous  castigation  the  most  acknowledged 
fiiolts  are  oorre<3ed,  his  critical  acumen,  im- 
proved by  exercise,  and  a  more  habitual  ac- 
quaintance with  his  subjects,  still  detect,  and 
will  forever  detect,  new  imperfoctions.  But  he 
neither  throws  aside  his  work,  nor  remits  his 
criticism,  which  if  it  do  not  make  the  work  per- 
feet,  will  at  least  make  the  author  humble. 
ConJBcioos  that  if  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  H  waji 
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It  IS  Btill  af  an  immeasarable  distance  &om  the 
req aired  excdUence. 

I«  it  not  astonisliing  that  we  should  go  on  re- 
peating  periodically,  *■  Try  me,  O  God,*  whiie 
we  are  yet  neglectio?  to  try  oarseheel  Is  tiiere 
not  something  more  like  defiance  than  deTotion 
to  invite  the  inspection  of  Omniscience  to  tfant 
heart  which  we  oorselves  neglect  to  inspect  7 
How-  can  a  Christian  solemnr^  cry  out  to  the 
Almighty,  *  seek  the  ground  or  my  heart,  prore 
me  and  examine  mj  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  ways  of  wickedness  in  me,'  while  he 
himself  neglects  to  *  examine  his  heart,*  is  afiaid 
of  *  proving  his  thoughts,*  and  dreads  to  inquire 
if  there  *  be  any  way  of  wickedness*  in  himself, 
knowing  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  lead  to  the 
expulsion. 

In  our  self-inquisition  lot  us  fortify  our  virtae 
by  a  rigorous  exactness  in  calling  thinn  by  their 
proper  names.  Self-love  is  particularly  ingeni. 
OQs  in  inventing  disguises  of  this  kind.  Let  us 
lay  them  open,  strip  them  bare,  face  them,  and 
eive  them  as  little  quarter  as  if  thev  were  the 
nults  of  another. — Let  as  not  can  wounded 
pride  delicacy. — Self.love  is  made  up  of  soft  and 
sicUy  sensibilities.  Not  that  sensibility  which 
melts  at  the  sorrows  of  others,  but  that  which 
cannot  endure  the  least  sufibring  itself.  It  is 
alive  in  every  pore  where  self  is  concerned.  A 
(ooch  is  a  wound.  It  is  careless  in  inflietiiv 
pain,  but  exquisitely  awake  in  feeling  it  It 
defends  itself  befbre  it  is  attacked,  revenges 
sfironts  befbre  they  are  oflfored,  and  resents 
as  an  insult  the  very  sospicion  of  an  imperfisc- 
tion. 

In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let  us 
not  be  contented  to  examine  onr  vices,  let  us 
examine  our  virtues  also,  *  those  smaller  faults.' 
Let  ns  scrutinize  to  the  bottom  those  qualities 
and  actions  which  have  more  particularly  ob- 
tained public  estimation. — ^Let  us  inquire  if  they 
were  genuine  in  the  principle,  simple  in  the  in- 
tention,  honest  in  the  prosecution.  Let  us  ask 
ourselves  if  in  some  admired  instances  our  ge« 
nerosity  had  no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  chanty 
no  taint  of  ostentation  7  Whether  when  we  did 
coch  a  right  action  which  brought  us  credit,  we 
ahonld  have  persisted  in  doing  it,  had  we  fbre- 
seen  that  it  would  incur  censure.  Do  we  never 
deceive  ourselves  by  mistaking  a  oonstitutional 
indifierence  of  temper  for  Christian  moderation? 
Do  we  never  construe  our  love  of  ease  into  dead« 
nees  of  the  world  7  Our  animal  activity  into 
Christian  zeal  7  Do  we  never  mistake  our  ob- 
stinacy for  firmness,  our  pride  for  fortitude,  our 
selfishness  for  feeling,  our  love  of  controversy 
tar  the  love  of  God,  onr  indolence  of  temper  for 
superiority  to  human  applause  7»When  we  have 
stripped  our  good  qualities  bare;  when  we  have 
made  all  due  deductions  for  natural  temper,  easi- 
ness of  disposition,  self-interest;  desire  of  admi- 
ration ,  of  every  extrinsic  appendage,  every  ille- 
gitimate motive,  let  us  fairly  oast  up  the  account, 
and  we  shall  be  mortified  to  see  how  little  there 
will  remain.  Pride  may  impose  itseJ  upon  us, 
even  in  the  shape  of  repentance.  The  humble 
Christian  is  grieved  at  his  fiinlts,  the  proud  man 
is  angry  at  them.— »He  is  indignant  when  he 
discovers  he  has  done  wrong,  not  so  much  be- 
oanse  his  sin  offends  &id,  as  because  it  has  let . 


him  see  that  he  is  not  quite  so  good  as  he  had* 
tried  to  make  himself  believe. 

It  is  more  neoessary  to  excite  us  to  the  hum. 
bling  of  our  pride,  than  to  the  perfM'maoce  of 
certain  good  actions :  the  fi>rmef  is  more  diffi. 
cuk  as  it  is  less  pleasant  That  very  pride  will 
of  itself  stimulate  to  the  performance  of  many 
things  that  are  laudable.  These  performances 
will  reproduce  pride,  as  they  were  produced  by 
it;  whereas  humility  has  no  outward  stimulus. 
Divine  grace  alone  prodaces  it  It  is  so  far 
from  being  actuated  bv  the  love  of  fame,  that  it 
is  not  humility,  till  it  has  laid  the  desire  of  fame 
in  the  dust 

If  an  actnal  virtue  consists,  as  we  have  fre 
qnently  had  occasion  to  observe,  in  the  dominion 
over  the  contrary  vice,  humility  is  the  conquest 
oyer  pride,  charity  over  selfishness :  not  only  a 
victoiy  over  the  natural  temper,  but  a  substitu- 
tion of  the  opposite  quality.  This  proves  that 
all  virtue  is  fi>unded  m  self-denial,  self-denial  in 
self-knowledffe,  and  self-knowlei^^e  in  self-ex- 
amination. Pride  so  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
dok  and  say,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  hutni- 
lity  has  not  seldom  its  origin  in  pride,  lliat 
very  impatience  which  we  feel  at  the  perception 
of  our  fiiultB  is  produced  by  the  astonishment  at 
finding  that  we  are  not  perfect. — ^This  sense  of 
our  sins  should  make  us  humble  but  not  despe- 
rate.  It  should  teach  us  to  distrust  every  thing 
in  ourselves,  and  to  hope  for  every  thing  from 
God.  The  more  we  lay  open  the  wounds  which 
sin  has  made,  the  more  earnestly  shall  we  seek 
the  remedy  which  Christianity  has  provided. 

But  instead  of  seeking  for  self-knowledge,  we 
are  glancing  about  us  £)r  grounds  of  self-exulta^ 
tion  1  We  ahnost  resemble  the  Pharisee,  who 
with  80  much  self-complacency  delivered  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  and  other  men*8 
sins^  and,  like  the  Tartars,  who  think  they  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  those  they  murder,  fancied 
that  the  sins  of  which  he  accused  the  publican 
would  swell  the  amount  of  his  own  good  deeds. 
Like  him  we  take  a  few  items  fVom  memory, 
and  a  few  more  from  imagination.  Instead  of 
pulling  down  the  edifice  which  pride  has  raised, 
we  are  looking  round  on  our  good  works  for 
buttresses  to  prop  it  up.  We  excuse  ourselves 
from  the  imputation  of  many  faults  by  alleging 
that  they  aro  common,  and  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  our 
deceits.  Faults  are  not  less  personally  ours  be- 
cause  others  commit  them.  There  is  divisibili* 
ty  in  sin  as  well  as  in  matter.  Is  it  any  dimi- 
nution of  our  error  that  others  are  guilty  of  the 
Sams'} 

Self-love  being  a  very  industrious  principle, 
has  generally  two  concerns  in  hand  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  busy  in  concealing  our  own  de- 
fects, as  in  detecting  those  of  others,  especially 
those  of  the  wise  and  good.  We  might  indeed 
direct  its  activity  in  uie  latt&r  instance  to  our 
own  advantage,  for  if  the  faults  of  ffood  men  are 
injurious  to  themselves,  they  might  be  rendered 
profitable  to  us,  if  we  were  careful  to  convert 
them  to  their  true  use.  But  instead  of  turning 
them  into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own  watch- 
fulness, we  employ  them  mischievously  in  two 
ways.  We  lessen  our  respect  for  pious  chazac 
tors  when  we  see  the  infirmities  which  ass 
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blended  with  their  fine  qaalitiee,  and  we  turn 
their  failiDgs  into  a  justification  of  oar  own, 
which  are  not  like  theirs  overshadowed  with 
▼irtaes;  To  admire  the  excellences  of  others 
without  imitating  them  is  fruitless  admintion; 
to  condemn  their  errors  without  avoiding^  is  un- 
profitable censoriousness. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  our  oonsdenoe  to 
acknowledge  and  regret  any  fault  we  have  re. 
centlv  committed,  this  fault  so  presses  upon  our 
recollection,  that  we  seem  to  forget  that  we  have 
any  other.  This  single  error  fills  our  mind,  end 
we  look  at  it  as  through  a  telescope,  which, 
while  it  shows  an  object,  confines  the  sight  to 
that  one  object  exclusively.  Others  indeed  are 
more  efiectually  shut  out,  than  if  we  were  not 
examining  this.  Thus  while  the  objeet  in  ques- 
tion is  magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist 

It  see'ms  to  be  estaUished  into  a  kind  of  sys- 
tern  not  to  profit  by  any  thing  without  us,  and 
not  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  any  thing 
within  us.  Though  we  are  perpetually  remark- 
ing on  the  defects  of  others,  yet  when  does  the 
remark  lead  us  to  study  and  to  root  out  the 
same  defects  in  our  own  hearts  7  We  are  almost 
every  day  hearing  of  the  death  of  oUiers,  but 
does  it  induce  us  to  reflect  on  deatii  as  a  thing' 
in  which  we  have  an  individual  concern  ?  We 
consider  the  death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  but  sel- 
dom apply  it  as  a  warning.  The  death  of  ethers 
we  lament,  the  faults  of  others  we  censure,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  make  use  of  the  one  for  our 
own  amendment,  or  of  the  other  fi>r  our  own  pre- 
paratbn.* 

It  is^  the  fiishion  of  the  times  to  try  experi- 
ments in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  philosophy. 
In  every  science  the  diligent  professor  is  always 
afraid  there  may  be  some  secret  which  he  has 
not  yet  attained,  some  occult  principle  which 
would  reward  the  labour  of  discovery,  sbmething 
even  which  the  assiduous  and  intelligent .  have 
actually  fi>und  out,  but  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  hia  pursuit  And  shall  the  Christian  stop 
short  in  his  scrutiny,  shall  he  not  examine  and 
inquire  till  he  lays  hold  on  the  very  heart  and 
core  of  religiotf  7 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 
prevailing  study,  and  experimental  religion  be 
branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant  of 
a  hollow  profession  7  Shall  we  never  labour  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practical^,  between  having 

our  conduct  creditable  and  our  hearts  sanctified  I  are  called  upon  to  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  him* 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  ih>m   self  in  bis  wilL    Even  the  Son  of  God  declared 


hearts.    No  principle  short  of  Christianitjr  w 
strong  enough  to  impel  us  to  a  study  so  disa^ 

free«>le  as  that  of  our  faults.  Of  Christianity 
nmility  is  the  prime  grace,  and  this  grace  can 
never  take  root  and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  lives 
in  ignorance  of  itselfl  If  we  do  not  know  the 
greatness  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do  not 
know  the  imperfections  of  our  virtues,  the  falli- 
bility of  our  best  resolutions,  the  infirmity  of 
our  purest  purposes,  we  cannot  be  humble ;  if 
we  are  not  humble,  we  cannot  be  Christians. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  end  to 
this  vigijlance  7  Is  there  no  assigned  period  when 
this  self-denial  may  become  unnecessary  7  No 
given  point  when  we  ma^  be  emancipated  from 
Uie  vexatious  self-inspection  7  Is  the  matured 
Christian  to  be  a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  as 
the  novice?  The  true  answer  is-we  may  cease  to 
watch  when  our  spiritual  enemy  ceases  to  asalL 
We  may  be  off  our  euard  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  temptatioci  without  We  may  cease  our  seld 
denial  when  tbe^  is  no  more  corruption  within. 
We  may  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination  when 
we  are  sure  its  tendencies  will  be  towards  hea- 
ven. We  may  dismiss  repentance  when  sin  is 
abolished.  We  may  indulge  seUfishness  when 
we  can  do  it  without  danger  to  our  souls.  Wo^ 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  kwger  need 
Uie  &vour  of  God.  We  may  cease  to  praise 
him  when  he  eeases  to  be  gracious  to  us. — Tc 
discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period  short  of 
this,  will  he  to  d&at  all  the  virtues  we  hav 
practised  on  earth,  lo  pot  to  haxaid  all  our  hopes 
of  happiness  in  hMven. 


CHAP.  XIIL 
M/.Loes. 

*  Thk  idol  Sd^*  says  an  exeellent  old  divme,* 
*has  made  more  desolation  among  men  than 
ever  was  made  in  those  places  where  idols  were 
served  by  human  sacrifices.  It  has  preyed  more 
fiercely  on  human  livM,  than  Molodi  or  the 
Minotaur.' 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvious,  bat  it 
is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry,  than  to 
set  up  self  in  opposition  to  God.  To  devote  our- 
selves to  this  serrioe  is  as  perfect  slavery  as  the 
serviop  of  God  is  perfect  fi-eedom.  If  we  canmil 
imitate  the  saerifioe  of  Christ  in  his  death. 


the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with 
our  attainments  7  Why  should  we  remain  in  the 
vestibule  when  the  sanctuary  is  open?  Why 
should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
courts  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into  the  ho- 
liest by  the  blood  of  Jesus? 

Natural  reason  is  not  likely  to  fiimish  argu- 
ments sufficient!]^  cogent,  nor  motives  sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  drive  us  to  a  close  self-inspection. 
Our  corruptions  foster  this  ignorance.  To  this 
they  owe  their  undisputed  possession  of  our 

*  For  tbtf  hint,  and  a  fbw  oUien  on  the  mme  saldeet, 
tlM  author  i»  indebted  to  that  eaosllent  cbruiian  mo- 
nliit,  M.  Nicole. 


*  I  came  not  to  do  myown  ^iU,  bnt  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  me.'  This  was  his  grand  leaaoo, 
this  was  his  distinguishing  eharaoter. 

Sel^will  is  the  ever  flowing  fi>untain  of  all 
the  eril  tempers  which  defiirm  our  hearts,  of 
all  the  boiling  passions  which  inflame  and  dis- 
order society ;  the  root  of  bitterness  on  which 
an  its  .corrupt  fruits  grow.  We  set  up  our  own 
understanding  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
our  own  passions  anainst  the  will  of  God.  If 
we  could  ascertain  Uie  precise  period  when  aen- 
suality  ceased  to  govern  in  the  animal  nut  of 
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our  natore,  uid  pride  in  the  inteQeotea],  that 
pmiod  woidd  fbnn  the  meet  memorable  era  of 
the  Chriatian  life ;  from  that  moment  he  hegini 
a  new  date  of  liberty  and  happineea ;  from  that 
stage  be  seta  out  on  a  new  career  of  peaeei  li- 
berty,  and  YirtQe. 

Self-Iove  is  a  Protens  of  all  ahapaa,  ahadea, 
and  oompleziona.  It  haa  the  power  of  dilation 
and  ccmtraction  as  beat  aervea  the  oocaaion. 
There  n  no  ererice  ao  amall  through  which  its 
sobtle  easenoe  cannot  force  its  way*  no  space  ao 
ample  that  it  cannot  stretch  itself  to  fill.^-It  is 
of  all  degrees  of  refinement,  ao  coarae  and  ban. 
gry  oa  to  gom  itself  with  the  greasest  adnla^ 
tjom  ;  80  nstimona  as  to  require  a  homage  as  re- 
fined  as  itself;  so  artftll  aa  to  elode  the  deteotion 
of  ordinary  obseryers ;  so  specidd»  aa  to  escape 
the  observation  of  tiie  very  heart  In  which  it 
tsi^uB  paramount :  yet,  thoogh  ao  eartraTagant 
m  Its  appetltea,  it  can  adopt  a  moderation  which 
impoaes,  a  delicacy  which  veils  its  definrmity,  an 
artificial  character  which  keeps  ita  real  one  cat 
of  siff ht. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  self-love  as  if  it  were 
only  a  aymptom,  whereas  it  ia  the  diatomper  it- 
•  aelf ;  a  mahgnant  distemper  which  haa  poaaea. 
aion  of  the  moral  eonatitation,  of  which  malady 
erery  part  otthe  system  participatea.  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  efiect  produced  hj  the  touch 
tt  the  faUed  king,  which  convertea  Uie  baaest 
materiala  into  geld,  tllia  eormptinfr  principle 
folhitee,  bv  conung  in  contact  with  it,  whatever 
ia  in  itself  (jrreat  and  noUe. 

Self-love  18  the  centre  of  the  anrenewed  heart 
Thla  stirring  principle,  aa  haa  been  observed, 
aerrea  indeed 

The  virtuoos  mind  to  wake ; 

Imt  it  distnrba  it  fi*om  its  slumbera  to  ends  and 
porpoees  directly  opposite  to  these  assignea  to 
It  by  onr  incomperable  bard.*  Self«Ioive  ia  by 
no  meana  'the  amall  pebble  which  atira  the 
peaoefni  lake.'  It  ia  rather  the  pent  ap  wind 
within,  which  canaes  the  earthquake ;  it  is  the 
tempest  which  agitatea  the  sleeping  ocean.  Had 
the  image  been  aa  joat  aa  ito  clothing  ia  beau- 
tiful ;  or  rather  hmi  Mr.  Pope  been  aa  sound  a 
theologian  aa  he  waa  an  ezquiaito  poet,  the  alln- 
mon  in  hb  hands  might  have  conveyed  a  sounder 
meaning  without  lodng  a  particle  of  ito  elegance. 
Thia  might  have  been  effected  by  only  snbtti- 
tating  the  effect  for  the  cause ;  that  ia,  bv  mak. 
ing^  tenevolenoe  the  principle  inatead  of  the  con- 
aequence,  and  by  diacarding  self-love  from  ito 
central  situation  in  the  construction  of  the  meta* 
pJior. 

But  by  arraying  a  beggarly  idea  in  princely 
robes,  he  knew  that  his  own  aplendid  powera 
cotdd  at  anv  time  transfi>rm  meanneaa  into  nuu 
jeaty,  and  deformity  into  beanhr. 

After  aU  however,  ItferattsfM  seal  (eea.  Had 
lie  not  blindly  adopted  the  mialeading  system 
of  the  noble  sceptic, '  his  guide,  philoBopher,  and 
fiiend,'  he  might  have  transferred  the  shining 
aitribotos  of  the  baae4x>m  thing  which  he  haa 
dressed  out  with  ao  many  gracea,  to  the  legiti- 
mate claimant— benevolence ;— of  which  self- 
love  is  so  far  from  being,  aa  he  repreeenta,  the 
ODovmg  spring,  that  they  are  both  working  in  a 
*  SMsy  OD  Man,  1,  Sn. 


course  of  incessant  oounteraotion,  the  apiril 
striving  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  against 
the  apirit 

To  Chrietiao  benevolenoe  all  the  happy  eflbete 
attributed  to  self-love  might  have  been  fairly 
traced.  It  was  only  to  dielodge  the  idol  «uid 
make  the  love  of  God  the  centre,  and  the  poet's 
delightful  nnmbera  might  have  conveyed  trutha 
wmtby  of  so  perlbct  a  vehicle.  *  liia  centre 
moved,*  doea  mdeed  extend  ite  pervading  influ 
enoe  in  the  verv  manner  ascribed  to  the  oppo- 
site principle ;  does  indeed  spread  from  its  throne 
in  the  individual  breast,  to  all  thoee  successive 
circles,  *  wide  and  more  wide,'  of  which  the 
poet  makea  self-love  the  first  mover.* 

The  apostle  James  wpears  to  have  beeivof  a 
different  epiiiion  from  the  ethic  bard;  he  speaks 
aa  if  he  suspected  that  the  pebble  stirred  the 
lake  a  little  too  roiyhiy.  He  traces  this  mis- 
ehievotts  principle  from  ite  birth  to  the  largest 
extent  of  ite  malign  influence^— The  queetum, 
*  whence  come  ware  and  fightings  among  you,* 
he  answers  by  another  queatlon ;— *  Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  luBto  that  war  in  your 
members  T 

The  same  pervading  apirit  whidi  createa  hoe- 
tUity  between  nationa,  creates  animoalty  among 
neighboura,  and  discord  in  familiea.  It  is  the 
same  principle  which,  having  in  the  beginning 
made  *  Cain  the  first  male  ehild,'  a  murderer  in 
his  father's  house,  has  been  ever  since  in  per- 
petual operation  ;  has  been  transmitted  in  one 
unbroken  line  of  succession,  throoffh  that  long 
chain  of  crimes  of  which  history  is  composed 
to  the  present  triumpbant  spoiler  of  £orope^~ 
In  cultivated  societieie,  laws  repress,  b^  punish 
ing,  the  overt  act  inprivato  tndividuab,  but  no 
one  thin^  but  the  Christian  religion  has  ever 
been  devised  to  cleanse  the  apring. 

'The  heart  is  deoeitfVil  above  all  thinga  and 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  7'  lliia 
propoaitioD,  this  interrogation,  we  read  with 
oomplacenory,  and  both  the  aphoriam  and  the 
queation  bemg  a  portion  of  Scripture,  we  think 
it  would  not  be  decent  to  controvert  it  We 
read  it  however  with  a  secret  reaervation,  that 
it  is  only  the  heart  of  all  the  reat  of  the  world 
that  is  meant,  and  we  rarely  make  the  applica- 
tion which  the  Scripture  intended.  Each  faopea 
that  there  ia  ena  heart  which  may  eacape  the 
charge,  and  he  makes  the  single  exception  in 
fkvour  of  his  own.  But  if  the  exception  which 
every  one  makea  were  true,  there  would  not  be 
a  deceitfhl  or  wicked  heart  in  the  world. 

As  a  theory  we  are  ready  enough  to  admire 
aalf-knowledge,  yet  when  the  practioe  comea  in 
question  we  are  as  Uindlblded  as  if  our  happi- 
ness depended  on  onr  ignorance.    T9  lay  hold 


*  Belf-love  tlias  pasted  to  soeia],  to  diviae. 
Gives  ttee  to  make  %hj  neig hboui*!  bteBsing  thine : 
Belf-love  iRit  serves  tlw  virtaons  mind  to  wake, 
As  tte  small  peMIe  ■tiis  the  peseefhl  lake : 
Tte  ceatie  mov'd,  a  droie  stialffht  saeeeeds, 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spvads; 
IViend,  parent,  nelf  hboor,  llrat  it  will  emhraoe. 
His  eoontry  next,  and  next  all  hnman  nee. 

Hie  aaUwr  hopes  to  be  fbiyiven  for  thoee  remarks 
she  bae  htzaided  them  fbr  the  lake  of  her  more  yoath 
All  ieaden.>8he  has  not  foriotten  the  time  when,  ia 
tte  admiration  of  yoathAil  enthoriaam,  ate  never  bus- 
pected  that  tte  principle  of  these  flniehed  versea  was  teat 
1  excellent  than  tte  poetry. 
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on  a  religiooi  troth,  and  to  maintain  onr  iiold, 
ia  no  eaaj  matter.  Our  nndentandin^ a  are 
not  more  ready  to  receive  than  our  afiectiona  to 
loee  it  We  like  to  haTO  an  inteUectnal  know- 
ledge  of  divine  things,  bnt  to  cnltivate  a  apiritual 
aoqoatntance  with  tnem  eannot  be  efiected  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  We  can  even  moie  readily  force 
onreelvet  to  believe  that  which  haft  no  affinity 
with  oar  understanding,  than  vra  can  bring  oor- 
eelves  to  ehoose  that  which  has  no  interest  in 
our  will,  no  correspondenoe  with  our  passions. , 
One  of  the  first  doties  of  a  Christian  is  to 
endeavour  to  conquer  this  antipathy  to  the  self- 
denying  doctrines  against  which  the  human 
heart  so  sturdily  holds  out*  The  learned  take 
incredible  pains  for  the  acquisitiAn  of  knowledge. 
The  philoBofAer  cheerftiUy  consumes  the  mid. 
night  oil  in  his  laborious  pursuits ;  he  williogly 
sacrifices  food  and  rest  to  conquer  a  difficulty 
in  science.  Here  the  labour  is  pleasant,  the  fa- 
tigue is  mteful,  the  very  difficulty  is  not  with- 
out its  charms.  Why  do  we  feel  so  differently 
in  our  religious  pursuits  7  Because  in  the  most 
operose  human  studies,  there  is  no  oontradie- 
tion  of  self,  there  is  no  oppositbn  to  the  will, 
there  Is  no  combat  of  the  affections.  If  the  pas- 
sions  are  at  all  implicated,  if  sel£love  is  at  all 
concerned,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  gratifica- 
tion than  of  opposition. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  meehameal  Chris- 
tianity. There  are  good  imitations  of  religion, 
eo  well  executed  and  so  resembling,  as  not  only 
to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the  artist  Seli- 
love  in  its  various  artifices  to  deceive  us  to  our 
ruin,  sometimes  makes  use  of  a  means,  which, 
if  properly  used,  is  one  of  the  meet  beneficial 
that  can  be  devised  to  preserve  us  from  its  in- 
fluence»the  perusal  of  pious  books. 

But  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
the  indolent,  and  the  self-satisfied,  produce  an 
effect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce,  and  which  they  actually  do 
produce  on  minds  prepared  fbr  the  perusal. 
They  inflate  where  they  were  intended  to 
humble.  As  some  hypochondriacB,  who  amuse 
their  melancholy  hours  with  consulting  indis. 
criminately  every  medical  book  which  falls  in 
their  way,  fancy  they  find  their  own  case  in 
every  page,  their  own  ailment  in  the  ailment 
of  every  patient,  till  they  believe  they  actually 
&e\  every  pain  of  which  they  read,  tiiough  the 
work  treats  of  cases  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  own :— so  the  religious  valetudinarian,  as 
unreasonably  elated  as  the  others  are  depressed, 
reads  books  descriptive  of  a  highly  rdigious 
state,  with  the  same  unhappy  Mlf-application. 
lie  feels  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a  watch  that  has 
no  moveinents  in  common  with  it,  yet  he  &ncies 
that  they  go  exactly  alike.  He  dwells  with  de- 
lighten  symptoms,  not  one  of  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  flatters  himself  with  their  supposed 
agreement  He  observes  in  those  books  what 
are  the  signs  of  grace,  and  he  observes  them 
with  complete  self-application ;  ho  traces  what 
are  the  evidences  of  being'in  God*s  favour,  and 
those  evidences  he  finds  in  himself. 

Self-ignoranoe  appropriates  truths  faithfully 
stated  but  wholly  inapplicable.  The  presump- 
tion of  the  novice  arrogates  to  itself  the  ezperi- 
ence  of  the  advanced  Christian.  He  is  persuad- 


ed  that  it  is  his  own  ease,  and  seiies  on  the  eoD' 
solations  which  belong  only  to  the  most  elevated 
piety.  Self-knowledge  would  correct  the  jndg^ 
ment  It  would  teach  us  to  use  the  pattern 
held  out  as  an  original  to  copy,  instead  of  lead- 
ing us  to  fancy  that  we  are  already  wrought 
into  the  assimilation.  It  would  teach  us  when 
we  read  the  history  of  an  estabUshed  Cbristiaii, 
to  labour  after  a  conformity  to  it,  instead  of 
mistaking  it  for  the  delineation  of  our  own 
character* 

Human  prudence,  daily  experience,  self-love, 
all  teach  us  to  distrust  others,  but  sll  motivee 
combined  do  not  teach  us  to  distrust  ourselves ; 
we  oonfide  unreseryedly  in  our  own  heart,  though 
as  a  guide  it  misleads,  turn,  counsellor  it  betrays. 
It  is  both  party  and  judge.  As  the  one,  it  blinds 
through  Ignorance,  as  the  other,  it  acquits 
through  partiality. 

Thouga  we  value  ourselves  upon  onr  discre- 
tion in  not  confiding  too  implicitly  in  others 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  friend,  any 
neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy  who  has  deceivec 
us  so  often  as  w^  have  deceived  ourselves.  If 
any  acquaintance  betray  us,  we  take  warning 
are  on  the  watch,  ftnd  are  careful  not  to  true: 
him  again.  But  however  firequently  the  bosom 
traitor  deceive  and  misled,  no  such  determined 
stand  is  made  against  his  treachery :  we  lie  as 
open  to  his  next  assault  as  if  he  had  never  be- 
trayed us.  We  do  not  profit  by  the  remem- 
brance  of  the  past  delusion  to  guard  against  ths 
future. 

Yet  if  another  deceive  us,  it  is  only  in  matters 
respecting  this  world ;  but  we  deceive  ourselves 
in  things  of  .eternal  moment  The  treachery 
of  others  can  only  affect  our  fortune  or  our  fame, 
or  at  worst  our  peace ;  but  the  internal  traitor 
may  mislead  us  to  our  everlasting  destruction. 
We  are  too  much  disposed  to  suspect  others 
who  probably  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  power  to  injure  us,  but  we  seldom  suspect 
our  own  heart  though  it  possesses  and  employs 
both.  We  ought  however  fairly  to  distinguish 
between  the  simple  vanity  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  self-love*  Those  who  content  themselves 
with  talking  as  if  the  praise  of  virtue  implied 
the  practice,  and  who  expect  to  be  thought 
good,  becanse  they  commend  goodness,  only 
propagate  the  deceit  whidi  has  mialed  them- 
selves, whereas  hypocrisy  does  not  even  believe 
herself.  She  has  deeper  motives ;  she  has  de- 
signs  to  answer,  competitions  to  promote,  pro- 
jects to  eflfoct  But  mere  vanity  can  subsist 
on  the  thin  air  oi  the  admiration  she  soli. 
cits,  without  intending  to  get  any  thing  by  it 
She  is  gratuitous  in  her  loquacity ;  for  she  is 
ready  to  di^by  her  own  merit  to  those  who  hare 
nothing  to  give  in  return,  whose  applause  brings 
no  profit,  and  whose  censure  no  disgrace. 

it  is  not  strange  that  we  ahould  judge  of 
things  not  aeeording  to  the  opinion  of  others  in 
eases  foreign  to  ourselves;  cases  oo  which  we 
have  no  correct  means  of  determining ;  bnt  we 
do  it  in  things  which  relate  immMiatel^  to 
ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth  but  the  opiniao 
of  others  our  standaro  in  points  which  otiiers 
cannot  know,  and  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
ignorant  We  are  as  (bod  of  the  applauses  even 
of  the  upper  gtllery  as  the  dramatic  poet   Like 
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we  a^et  to  detpue  tbe  mob  oonsidered  as 
indtvidaal  jndget,  yet  m  a  roaa8,*we  covet  their 
applause.  Like  him  we  feel  strengthened  by 
the  ntunber  of  voices  in  oar  iavour,  and  are  less 
anxioas  about  the  goodness  of  the  work,  than 
tbe  loudness  of  the  aeclamation.  Success  is 
merit  in  tbe  eye  of  both. 
I  Bat  even  though  we  mav  put  more  refinement 
into  our  self-love,  it  is  self.love  still.  No  sub- 
tlety  of  reasoning,  no  elegance  of  taste,  though 
'  It  me  J  disguise  the  radical  principle,  can  destroy 
iL  We  are  still  too  much  in  love  with  flattery, 
even  though  we  may  profess  to  despise  that 
preise  which  depends  on  the  acclamations  of 
the  vulgar.  But  if  we  are  over  anxious  for  the 
admiratiou  of  the  better  born  and  the  better 
hfed,  this  by  no  means  proves  that  we  are  not 
vain  ;  it  only  proves  that  our  vanity  has  a  better 
taste.  Our  sppelite  is  not  coarse  enough  per- 
hapa  to  relish  that  popularity  which  ordinary 
ambition  covets,  but  do  we  never  feed  La  secret 
upon  the  apfdauses  of  more  distinguished 
judges  7  Is  not  their  having  extolled  our  merit 
a  oonfirmation  of  our  discernment,  and  the  chief 
ground  of  our  hi^h  opinion  of  theirs? 

But  if  any  oircumstanoe  arise  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  too  ft.vourable  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  of  us,  though  their 
general  character  remain  unimpeachable,  and 
their  general  conduct  as  meritorious  as  when 
we  most  admired  them,  do  we  not  begin  to  judge 
them  unfavourably  7  Do  we  not  begin  to  ques- 
tioo  their  claim  to  that  discernment  which  we 
bad  ascribed  to  them,  to  suspect  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  which  we  had  so  loudly  com- 
naeoded  7  It  is  well  if  we  do  not  entertain  some 
doabt  of  the  rectitude  of  their  prinoiples,  as  we 
probaUy  do  of  the  reality  of  their  friendship. 
We  do  not  candidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
prejudice,  which  misrepresentation,  which  party 
may  produce  even  on  an  upright  mind.  Still 
leee  does  it  enter  into  our  calculation  that  we 
may  actually  have  deserved  their  disapproba- 
tiao,  that  something  in  our  conduct  may  hare 
iBcorred  the  chan^  in  theirs. 

It  is  no  low  attaument  to  detect  this  lurking 
injostioe  in  our  hearts,  to  strive  against  it,  to 
pray  against  it,  and  especially  to  conquer  it 
We  may  reckon  that  we  have  acquired  a  sound 
{Mincipie  of  integrity  when  prejudice  no  longer 
blinds  our  judgment,  nor  resentment  biases  our 
justice ;  when  we  do  not  make  our  opinion  of 
another  depend  on  the  opinion  which  we  con- 
ceive be  entertains  of  us.  We  must  keep  a  just 
mearsure,  and  hold  an  even  balance  in  judging 
of  oorselves  as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  have 
DO  ftlse  estimate  which  shall  incline  to  con- 
demnation without,  or  to  partiality  within. 
Tho  examining  principle  must  be  kept  sound, 
or  oar  determination  will  not  be  exact  It  must 
be  at  once  a  testimony  of  our  rectitude,  and  an 
incentive  to  it 

Id  order  to  improve  this  principle,  we  should 
make  it  a  test  of  our  sincerity  to  search  out  and 
to  commend  the  good  qualities  of  those  who  do 
Aot  like  us.  But  this  must  be  done  without 
affectation,  and  without  insincerity.  We  must 
practice  no  false  candour.  If  we  are  not  on  our 
guard  we  may  be  laying  out  for  tbe  praise  of 
geoeresity,  while  we  are  only  exercismg  a  aim- 


pie  act  of  justice.  Iliese  refinements  of  self 
love  are  the  dangers  only  of  spirits  of  the  bigbet 
order,  but  to  sutm  they  are  dangers. 

The  ingenuity  of  self-deceit  is  inexhaustible. 
If  people  extol  us,  we  feel  our  gtood  opinion  of 
ourselves  confirmed.  If  they  dislike  us,  we  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  ourselves,  but  of  them ; 
it  is  not  IDS  who  want  merit  but  they  who  wont 
penetration.  If  we  cannot  refuse  them  discern* 
ment,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  not 
so  much  insensible  to  our  worth  as  envious  of 
it  There  is  no  shift,  stratagem,  or  device 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  make  us  stand  well 
with  ourselves. 

We  are  too  apt  to  calculate  our  own  character 
unfiurly  in  two  ways;  by  referring  to  some  one 
signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  such  acts  were 
the  common  habit  of  our  lives,  and  by  treating 
our  habitual  faults,  not  as  common  habits,  but 
occasional  fiiilures.  There  is  scarcely  any  fault 
in  another  which  ofiends  us  more  than  vanity, 
though  perhaps  there  is  none  that  really  injures 
us  so  little.  We  have  no  patience  that  another 
should  be  as  full  of  self-love  as  we  albw  our- 
selves to  be ;  so  full  of  himself  as  to  have  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  us.  We  are  particularly 
quick  sighted  to  the  smallest  of  his  imperfec- 
tions which  interferes  with  our  self.est(»^m, 
while  we  are  lenient  to  his  more  ^rave  offences, 
which  bv  not  coming  in  contact  with  our  vanity, 
do  not  shock  onr  self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  love  our 
selves  so  much  better  than  we  love  any  other 
person,  yet  there  is  hardly  one,  however  little 
we  value  him,  tliat  we  baa  not  rather  be  alone 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  converse  with, 
that  we  had  not  rather  come  to  close  quarters 
with,  than  ourselves  7  Scarcely  one  whose  pri- 
vate history,  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  actions, 
and  motives  we  had  not  rather  pry  into  than 
our  own.  llo  we  not  use  every  art  and  con- 
trivance  to  avoid  getting  at  the  truth  of  our  own 
character?  Do  we  not  endeavour  to  keep  our- 
selves ignorant  of  what  every  one  else  knows 
respecting  our  faults,  and  do  we  not  account 
that  man  our  enemy,  who  takes  on  himself  the 
best  office  of  a  friend,  that  of  opening  to  us  our 
real  state  and  condition  7 

The  little  satisfiiction  people  find  when  they 
faithfully  look  within,  makes  them  fi^  more 
eagerly  to  things  without  Early  practice  and 
long  habit  might  conquer  the  repugnance  to 
look  at  home,  and  the  fondness  for  looking 
abroad.  Familiarity  often  makes  us  pleased 
with  the  society  which,  while  strangers  we 
dreaded.  Intimacy  with  ourselves  might  pre- 
duce  a  similar  effect 

We  might  perhaps  collect  a  tolerably  juit 
knowledge  of  our  own  character,  could  we 
ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  others  respecting 
us ;  but  that  opinion  being,  except  in  a  moment 
of  resentment^  carefully  kept  fVom  us  by  our 
own  precautions,  profits  us  nothing.  We  do 
not  choose  to  know  their  secret  sentiments, 
because  we  do  not  choose  to  be  cured  of  our 
error  ;  because  we  *  love  darkness  rather  than 
light;'  because  we  conceive  that  in  parting 
with  our  vanity,  we  should  part  with  the  only 
comfort  we  have,  that  of  being  ignorant  of  our 
own  faults. 
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self-knowledge  would  nutterialhr  oontrilnile 
to  our  happiiMss,  by  curing  ui  of  that  self-sufli. 
T^iency  which  ie  eontinuaUy  ezpouag  fw  to  mor- 
tifications, llie  hourly  robe  and  ▼ezations  which 
pride  undergoes,  is  fir  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  short  intoxication  of  pleasure  which  it 
snatches. 

The  enemy  within  is  always  in  a  ooniederaoy 
with  the  enemy  without,  whether  that  enemy 
be  the  world  or  the  devil.  The  domestic  foe  ac- 
commodates itself  to  their  allurements,  flatters 
our  weaknesses,  throws  a  Toil  over  our  vices, 
tarnishes  our  good  deeds,  gilds  our  bad  ones, 
hoodwinks  our  judgment,  and  works  hard  to 
conceal  our  internal  springs  of  action. 

Self-love  has  the  talent  of  imitating  whatever 
the  world  admires,  even  though  it  should  be  the 
Christian  virtues.  It  leads  us  from  our  regard 
to  reputation  to  avoid  all  viees,  not  only  which 
would  bring  punishment  but  discredit  by  the 
commission.  It  can  even  assume  the  lea!  and 
copy  the  activity  of  Christian  charity.  It  com- 
municates to  our  conduct  those  properties  and 
graces,  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  actuated  by  a  sounder  motive.  The  difibr- 
ence  lies  in  the  ends  proposed*  The  object  of 
the  one  is  to  please  God,  of  the  other  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  man. 

Self-love  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others  by 
its  own,  is  aware  mat  nothing  excites  so  much 
odium  as  its  own  character  would  do,  if  nakedly 
exhibited.  We  feel,  by  our  own  disgust  at  its 
exhibition  in  others,  how  much  disgust  we  our. 
selves  should  excite  did  we  not  invest  it  with 
the  soft  gsffb  of  eentle  manners  and  polished  ad- 
dress. When  uerefbre  we  would  not  conde- 
scend *  to  take  the  lowest  place,  to  think  others 
better  than  ourselves,  to  be  courtedus  and  pitifiil,* 
on  the  true  scripture  ground,  politeness  steps  in 
as  the  accidental  substitnte  of^hnmility,  and  the 
counterfeit  brilliant  Is  willingly  worn  by  those 
who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  peweL 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mmd  which 
will  often  restrain  a  well-bred  man  from  sordid 
pleasures  and  ffross  voluptuousness.  He  will  be 
led  by  his  good  taste  perhaps  not  only  to  abhor 
the  excesses  of  vice,  but  to  admire  the  theory  of 
virtue.  But  it  is  only  the  erapuU  of  vice  which 
he  will  abhor.  Exquisite  gratifications,  sober 
luxury,  incessant  but  not  unmeasured  enjoy, 
mcnt,  ^m  the  principle  of  his  ^an  of  life,  and 
if  he  observe  a  temperance  in  nis  pleasures,  it 
is  only  because  excess  would  take  off  the  edge, 
destroy  the  seat,  and  abridge  the  ratification. 
By  resisting  gross  Tices  he  flatters  nimself  that 
he  is  a  temperate  man,  and  that  he  has  made 
all  tiie  sacrifices  which  selMenial  imposes.  In. 
wardly  satisfied,  he  compares  himsdf  with  those 
who  have  sunk  into  coarser  indulgences,  enjoys 
his  own  supw iority  in  health,  credit,  and  unim- 
paired faculties,  aod  triumphs  in  the  dignity  of 
his  own  character. 

There  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
a  sort  of  religious  self.deoeit,  an  affection  of  hu- 
mility which  is  in  reality  full  of  life,  which  re- 
solves all  importance  into  what  concerns  seL^ 
which  only  looks  at  things  as  tliey  reftr  to  life. 
This  religious  vanity  operates  in  two  ways  ^— 
We  not  only  fly  out  at  the  impntetion  of  the 
smallest  individual  fault,  while  at  the  same  time 


.  we  sfiect  to  charge  onmhw  with  more  oofrufk 
tion  than  is  attnbuted  to  us ;  but  on  the  oliier 
hand,  while  we  are  lamenting  our  general  want 
of  all  goodness,  we  fight  for  every  partiele  that 
is  disputed.  The  one  quality  that  is  in  quastioti 
always  happens  to  be  the  very  one  to  which  we 
iniisf  lav  claikn,  however  deficient  in  otbera^ — 
Thus,  while  renouncing  the  pretensions  to  every 
virtue,  *  we  depredate  ourselves  into  afl.*  We 
had  rather  talk  even  of  our  &nlts  than  not  ot> 
cupy  the  fiiregronnd  of  the  canvass. 

'  Humility  does  not  consist  in  tellin|[  our  faults, 
but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them ;  m  hearing 
them  patiently  and  even  thankffally ;  in  correct- 
ins'  oorsefves  when  tdd;  in  not  hating^  tboea 
who  tell  us  of  them.  If  we  were  little  in  our 
own  eyes,  and  felt  our  real  insignificance,  we 
should  avoid  false  humility  as  much  ^  mare 
obvious  vanity;  but  we  seldom  dwell  on  oar 
fanlte  except  in  a  general  way,  and  rarely  on 
those  of  which  we  are  really  pfuilty.  We  do  it 
in  the  hope  of  beinsr  contradicted,  and  thus  of 
being  confirmed  in  me  secret  good  opinion  we 
entertain  of  ourselves^  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
inveigh  against  ourselves,  we  must  in  a  manner 
foqifet  ourselves.  This  oblivion  of  self  fhnn  a 
pure  principle,  would  go  fhrther  towards  onr 
advaneement  in  christian  virtue,  than  the  moat 
splendid  actions  perfbnned  on  the  c^posite 
ground. 

That  self-knowledge  which  taaebea  ns  humi. 
litf ,  teaches  us  compassion  also.  The  sick  pity 
the  sick.  They  sympathixe  with  the  diaordw 
of  which  they  feel  the  symptoms  in  tbemaelvesi 
Self-knowledge  also  checks  injustioe  by  esta- 
blishing the  equitoble  principle  of  showing  the 
kindness  we  expect  to  receive ;  it  represses  am- 
bition by  convincing  us  how  little  we  are  entitled 
to  superiority;  it  renders  adversity  profiuble 
by  letting  us  see  how  much  we  deserre  it ;  it 
makes  prosperity  rafb,  by  direetiag  our  hearts 
to  HIM  who  oonfers  it,  instead  of  receiving  it  as 
the  consequence  of  car  own  dseerL 

We  even  carry  our  self-importance  to  the  fboit 
of  the  throne  of  God.  When  prostrate  there  we 
are  not  required,  it  is  true,  to  fiirget  ourselves, 
but  we  are  required  to  remember  him.  We  have 
indeed,  much  sin  to  lament,  but  we  have  also 
much  mercy  to  adore.  We  have  much  to  ask, 
but  we  have  likewise  much  to  acknowledge. 
Yet  our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  not  fill 
our  hearte  half  as  much  as  a  petty  uneasineas 
of  our  own ;  nor  ms  infinite  perMetiona  aa  much 
as  our  own  smallest  want 

The  great,  the  only  effectual  antidote  to  self- 
love,  b  to  get  the  love  of  God  and  of  onr  neighs 
hour  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  Tet  let  ns  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  depeniknoe  on  car  felbw  erea* 
tnres  is  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  aa  love  of  them 
is  to  be  cultivated,  l%ere  is  none  but  Ood  on 
whom  the  principles  of  love  and  dependance 
fiirm  but  one  duty. 


CHAP.Xiy. 

On  ihe  conduct  of  Chrutian$  in  their  intereeurse 
with  the  irreligioue. 

Tbb  combination  of  integrity  with  diecretifm 
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tlie  preeiw  pcnnt  at  which  a  lerioos  ChrMtian 
aim  in  hia  intoreoiime,  and  eapaoially  in 
bis  dobafeea  on  reti|fion,  with  men  of  the  oppo- 
«to  deaeripUon.  He  moat  oonatder  hiniaelf  aa 
iMit  only  haTiBg  his  own  rapntation  but  the  ho* 
Doar  of  religion  in  hia  keeping.  While  he  miiat 
OB  Um  one  hand  *aet  hb  noe  aa  a  flint*  against 
any  thing  that  may  be  oonatrned  into  compro- 
OBWB  or  evasion,  into  denying  or  ooneealing  any 
cliriflttian  truth,  or  shrinking  ftmn  any  com- 
maiided  doty,  in  order  to  ooociliate  favonr ;  he 
DMMt,  on  the  other  hand,  be  sempidouBly  care. 
Ibl  iMfer  to  maintain  a  chriatian  doctrine  with 
nia  onohristian  temper.  In  endeaTOoring  to  con- 
wnee  he  must  be  caations'not  needlessly  to  irri- 
tate. He  nnist  distinguish  between  the  hononr 
of  God  and  the  pride  of  hia  own  oharacter,  and 
ii«v«r  be  pertinaciooaly  aapporting  the  one,  nn. 
dor  the  pretence  that  he  is  only  maintaining  the 
otfa»r.  The  dialike  tbna  excited  against  the  die- 
ptttant  is  at  once  tranafbrred  to  the  principle, 
and  the  adreraary's  nnfaTsnrable  opinion  of  re- 
li^^ioBi  ia  augmented  by  the  faults  of  its  cham- 
pHiau  At  the  same  time,  the  intemperate  cham- 
puna  puta  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  ftff- 
ther  aervice  to  the  man  irhom  hisofienaiTe  man- 
have  diagusCed. 

A  serious  Christian,  it  la  true,  fbela  an  honest 
indipiation  at-  hearing  those  truths  on  whieh 
hiu  everlasting  hopes  depend,  lightly  treated. 
He  csannot  but  feel  his  heart  riae  at  the  afiVont 
offered  to  his  Maker,  fiut  inatead  of  calling 
doem  fire  firom  heaven  on  the  reviler's  head,  he 
wifH  raise  a  secret  supplication  to  the  God  of 
heaven  in  his  favour,  which,  if  it  change  not  the 
heart  of  his  opponent,  will  not  only  tranquilize 
his  own,  but  soften  it  towards  his  adversary ; 
for  we  oannrt  eaaily  hate  tiie  man  for  whom  we 
pray. 

He  who  advocatsa  the  sacred  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, should  be  particularly  aware  of  fimeying 
that  his  being  religioua  will  atone  for  hia  lieing 
diaagreeable ;  that  his  orthodoxy  will  jnstifjr  his 
oaoharitableneas,  or  his  teal  make  up  for  his  in- 
dieeretion.  He  must  not  persuade  himaelf  that 
be  has  been  serving  GaA,  when  he  has  only  been 
gratifying  his  own  resentment,  when  he  has 
aotoaUy  by  a  fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  advanced  by  tem- 
perate argument  and  persuaaive  mildness.  Even 
a  judicious  silence  under  great  provocation  is,  in 
a  warm  temper,  real  forbearance.  And  though 
*  to  keep  silence  fVom  good  words*  may  be  pain 
and  grief^  yet  the  pain  and  grief  must  be  borne, 
and  flie  silence  must  be  observed. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudent  religionists 
glory  in  the  attacks  which  their  own  indiscre- 
tion haa  invited.  With  more  vanity  than  truth 
they  apply  the  strong  and  ill-chosen  term  of 
peraeention,  to  the  sneers  and  ridicule  which 
•ome  impropriety  of  manner  or  some  inadvert- 
eiiey  of  their  own  haa  occasioned.  Now  and  then 
it  ie  to  be  feared  the  censure  may  be  deserved, 
and  the  high  profeesor  may  possibly  be  but  an 
indiflerent  moralist  Even  a  good  man,  a  point 
we  are  not  sufficiently  ready  to  concede,  may 
fauTe  been  blameable  in  some  instance  on  which 
hia  eeaaurea  wiU  naturally  have  kept  a  keen  eye. 
On  these  occasions  how  forcibly  does  the  point- 
ed caution  recur,  which  waa  implied  by  the  di- 
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vin^  moralist  on  the  mount,  and  enforced  by  the 
apoatle  Peter,  to  distinguish  for  whose  sake  we 
are  calumniated. 

By  the  way,  thia  aharp  look-out  of  worldly 
men  on  the  professors  of  religion,  is  not  without 
very  important  uaea.  While  it  serves  to  promote 
circumspection  in  the  real  Christian,  the  detec- 
tion to  which  it  leads  in  the  caae  of  the  hollow 
profbaser,  forms  a  broad  and  oaeful  line  of  dia- 
tinetion  between  two  olaaaea  of  charactera  ao 
essentially  distinct,  and  yet  ao  firequently ,  so  un- 
justly, and  ao  malevolently  confounded. 

The  world  believee,  or  at  leaat  a£bcta  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  correct  and  elbgant  minded  reli- 
gioua man  is  blind  to  those  errors  and  infirmi- 
tiea,  that  eccentricity  and  bad  taste,  that  pro- 
pensity to  diverge  from  the  straight  line  of  pru- 
dence, which  la  discernible  in  some  pious  but 
ill-judgittg  men,  and  which  delight  and  gratify 
the  enemiea  of  true  piety,  aa  furnishing  them 
with  so  plausible  a  ground  fbr  censure.  But  if 
the  more  judicious  and  better  informed  Chria 
tian  bears  with  these  infirmities,  it  is  not  that 
he  does  not  clearlv  perceive  and  entirely  con- 
demn them.  But  he  bears  with  what  he  disap- 
provea  for  the  sake  of  the  seal,  the  sincerity,  the 
general  uaefiilneas  of  these  defective  characterse 
these  good  qualitiea  are  totally  overlooked  by 
the  censurer,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  aggra 
rate  the  feilingu  which  Chriatian  charity  la 
menta  without  extenuating.  It  bears  with  them 
fhNn  the  belief  that  impropriety  is  less  mis- 
ohievons  than  carelessness,  a  bad  judgment  than 
a  bad  heart,  and  some  little  excesses  of  aseal  than 
gross  immorality  or  total  indifierenoe. 

We  are  not  ignorant  how  much  truth  itself 
offends,  though  unassociated  with  any  thing  that 
is  displeasing.  Thia  furnishes  an  important 
rule  not  to  add  to  the  unavoidable  offence,  by 
mixing  the  faultaof  our  own  character  with  tbie 
cause  we  support;  because  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  enemy  will  take  care  never  to  separate 
them.  He  will  always  voluntarily  maintain  the 
pernicious  aasociation  in  his  own  mind.  He  will 
never  think  or  speak  of  religion  without  connect 
ing  with  it  the  real  or  imputed  bad  qualities  of 
all  the  religioua  men  he  knows  or  has  heard  of' 

Let  not  then  the  friends  of  truth  unnecessarily 
increase  the  number  of  her  enemies.  Let  her 
not  have  at  once  to  sustain  the  assaults  to  which 
her  divine  character  inevitably  subjects  her,  and 
the  obloquy  to  which  the  Infirmities  and  foibles 
of  her  injudicious,  and  if  there  sre  any  such, 
her  unworthy  champions  expose  her. 

But  we  sometimes  justify  our  rash  violence 
under  colour  that  our  correct  piety  cannot  en- 
dure the  faults  of  others.  The  Pharisees,  over- 
flowing with  wickedness  themselves,  made  the 
exactneaa  of  their  own  virtue  a  pretence  fer 
looking  with  horror  on  the  publtcana  whom  our 
Saviour  regarded  with  compassionate  tender- 
neas,  while  he  reprobated  with  keen  severitj 
the  sins,  and  especially  the  eenaoriousness  of 
their  accusers.  *  Charity,*  says  an  admirable 
French  writer,  *  la  that  law  which  Jesus  Christ 
came  down  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  repair 
the  dvr'aions  which  sin  haa  hitrodoced  into  it . 
to  be  the  proof  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
God,  by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to  the  di 
vine  law ;  to  reooncile  him  to  himaelf  by  aubiu 
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gattfig  his  psMioBt  to  his  reaaon ;  and  in  fine  to 
reconcile  him  to  all  mankind,  by  caring  him  of 
the  desire  to  domineer  over  them.* 

Bat  we  put  it  out  of  our  power  to  become  the 
instrumenta  of  God  in  promoting  the  spiritnal 
good  of  any  one,  if  we  atop  up  the  avenue  to  hie 
heart  by  violence  or  imprudence.  We  not  only 
put  it  out  of  our  power  to  do  good  to  all  whom 
we  disgust,  but  are  we  not  lialue  to  aome  reapon- 
aibility  for  the  failure  of  all  the  good  we  ought 
have  done  them,  bad  we  not  forroitod  oorinlo- 
ence  by  our  indiacretion  ?  What  we  do  not  to 
others,  in  relieving  their  apiritoal  aa  well  aa 
bodily  wanta,  Chriat  will  poniah'  aa  not  having 
been  done  to  himaelC  Thia  ia  one  of  the  caaea 
in  which  our  own  repntation  la  ao  inaeparably 
connected  with  that  of  religion,  that  we  ahocdd 
be  tender  of  one  for  the  aake  <^the  other. 

The  modoe  of  doing  good  in  aooiety  are  vari- 
oua.  We  ahoold  aharpen  our  diaoernment  to 
discover  them;  and  oar  zeal  to  pat  them  in 
practice.  If  we  cannot  open  man*B  ^j^  to  the 
truth  of  religion  by  oar  argumenta,  we  may 
perhapa  open  them  to  ita  beauty  by  our  modera- 
tion. Though  he  may  dislike  Chriatianity  in 
itself,  he  may,  from  admiring  the  fbrbearanoe  of 
the  Christian,  be  at  last  led  to  admire  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  flowed.  If  he  have  hitherto 
refused  to  liaten  to  the  written  evidences  of  re- 
ligion, the  temper  of  her  advocate  may  be  a  new 
evidence  of  ao  engaging  a  kind,  that  hia  heart 
may  be  opened  by  the  aweetneaa  of  the  one  to 
the  varietiea  of  the  other.  He  will  at  leaat  be 
brought  to  allow  that  that  religion  cannot  be 
very  bad,  the  froite  of  which  are  ao  amiable. 
The  conduct  of  the  disciple  may  in  time  bring 
im  to  the  feet  of  the  Master.  A  new  combina- 
tion may  be  formed  in  his  mind.  He  may  be- 
gin  to  see  what  he  had  auppoeed  antipaChiea  re- 
conciled,  to  onite  two  thinga  which  he  thought 
aa  impossible  to  be  brought  together  aa  the  two 
poles — ^he  may  begin  to  couple  candour  with 
Christianitv. 

But  if  toe  mild  advocate  fail  to  convince,  he 
may  persuade ;  even  if  he  fail  to  peraaade,  he 
will  at  leaat  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  adversary 
such  favourable  impressions,  as  mav  induoe  him 
to  inquire  farther.  He  may  be  able  to  employ 
•on  aome  future  occaaion,  to  more  effectual  pur- 
pose, the  credit  which  hia  forbearance  will  have 
robteined  for  him :  whereaa  unchariteble  vehe- 
menoe  would  probably  have  forever  ahut  the  eara 
and  closed  the  heart  of  his  opponent  against  any 
further  intercourse. 

But  if  the  temperate  pleader  should  not  be  ao 
^happy  as  to  produce  any  considerable  efiect  on 
the  mind  of  his  antegonist,  he  ia  in  any  caae 
promoting  the  intereate  of  his  own  aoul ;  he  ia 
at  least  imiteting  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
sainte ;  he  is  cultivating  that  *  meek  and  quiet 
•spirit*  of  which  his  blesaed  Maater  i^ave  at  once 
'tiie  rule,  the  injunction,  and  the  praiae. 

If  *  all  bitterneaa,  and  clamour,  and  malice, 
and  evil  apeaking,*  are  ezpreasly  forbidden  in 
ordinary  cases,  surelv  the  prohibition  must  more 
peculiarly  apply  to  the  case  of  religious  contro- 
veraialista.  Doppoee  Voltaire  and  Hume  had 
been  left  to  take  thei/  meaaure  of  oar  religion 
(as  one  would  really  aappoae  they  had)  from  the 
defenoea  of  Chriattanity  by  their  very  .able  con- 


temporary, biahop  WarburUMU— When  they 
thia  Goliah  in  talente  and  learning,  dealing  abovt 
hia  ponderooa  blowa,  atteeking  with  the  aama 
powerful  weapona,  not  the  enemiea  only,  bat  the 
Aienda  of  Chriatianity,  who  happened  to  eee 
aome  pointe  in  a  diArent  light  from  faimeelf  * 
not  meeting  them  aa  hia  opponento,  bat  poonoinip 
on  them  aa  hia  prey ;  not  aeeking  to  deftnd 
himaelf,  bat  tearing  them  to  piecea ;  waging  o^ 
fenaive  war ;  delighting  in  nnprovoked  hoetUitj 
—when  they  aaw  him  thoa  advocate  the  Chris- 
tian caoM,  with  a  apirit  diametrically  oppoeiie 
to  Chriatianity,  wonld  they  not  ezultingly  ex* 
claim,  in  different  oppoaition  to  theezdaroatton 
of  the  apoetoUc  age,  *  See  bow  theae  Chriatians 
iUls  one  another  1'  Whereaa  had  hia  vaat  pow- 
era  of  mind  and  aatoniahing  eompaaa  of  know- 
ledge  been  aanctified  by  the  angeUe  roeekneav 
uf  archbishop  Leighton,  they  would  have  bee& 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  if  Christiaiiity  be 
false,  it  ia  afler  all  ao  amiabk  that  it  deaorras 
to  be  true*  Might  they  not  hare  applied  to 
theae  two  prektaa  what  was  aaid  of  Boaaoet  and 
FeneloB,  *  Tim  prev ee  2a  iie%ie»,  VmOxt  U  fmii 
aimer.* 

If  we  etttdiooalf  eentrive  hew  to  fVimiah  the 
most  complete  triumph  to  infidela,  contentlooe 
theolegy  would  be  osr  beet  contrivance.  Ther 
enjoy  the  wonnda  the  oombatanto  inflict  en  eadi 
other,  not  ao  much  from  the  peraonal  injury 
which  either  might  8aatain»  aa  awa  the  convio* 
tion  that  every  attack,  however  it  may  termi- 
nate, weakene  the  oemmon  canae.  In  ail  en- 
gagemente  with  a  foreign  foe,  they  know  that 
uhrbtiaaity  tiinft  come  off  triumphantly.  All 
their  hopea  are  founded  on  a  civil  war. 

If  a  forbearing  temper  ahould  be  maintained 
towards  the  irreugioaa,  how  maeh  more  by  the 
profoaaora  of  religion  towards  each  other.  Aa  it 
ia  a  lamentable  inataiiee  of  human  infirmity  that 
there  is  oilen  moch  hostility  carried  on  by  ^|ood 
men,  who  profeaa  the  same  faith;  so  it  le  a 
8trikin|  proof  of  the  liti^ooa  nature  of  man 
that  thia  apirit  ia  leaa  excited  by  broad  diatine- 
tiona,  (such  aa  oonacience  ought  not  to  reconeila) 
than  by  ahadea  of  opinion,  ahadea  ao  few  and 
light,  that  the  world  would  not  know  they  ex* 
iated  at  ail,  if  by  their  animoaitiea  the  diapatania 
were  not  ao  impatient  to  inform  it 

While  we  abonld  never  withhold  a  clear  and 
honest  avowal  of  the  great  principles  of  our  re 
ligion,  let  oa  discreetly  avoid  dwelling  on  inoon 
siderable  distinctiona,  on  which,  aa  they  do  not 
affect  the  eaaentiala  either  of  faith  or  practice^ 
we  may  allow  another  to  maintain  hia  opinion 
while  we  ateadily  hold  fast  our  own.    But  in 
religious  aa  in  military  warfare,  it  almoat  seems 
aa  if  the  hostility  were  great  in  proportion  to  the 
littleness  of  the  point  contested.    We  all  re- 
member when  two  great  nationa  were  on  the 
point  of  being  involved  in  war  for  a  apot  of 
ground*  in  aiwther  hemi^ere,  ao  little  knnwB 
that  the  very  name  had  acaroeljjr  reaohed  oa;  wb 
inconaiderable  that  ite  poaaeeaion  would  limr 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  either.    In  ci 
vil  too,  as  well  aa  in  national  and  tlieoiojgieal 
diaputea,  there  ia  oflen  most  atreaa  Uid  on  tlw 
moat  indifferent  thinga. 


•  Nootka  BooBl 
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fC/«fpnieiit  mxa»  yean  ago  to  little  ecmanlt  the 
prejudioee  of  the  people,  as  nearly  to  prodaoe  an 
uwiirreetiony  by  iaaiUDg  an  edict  for  tbem  to  re- 
iiiiqaiah  the  anoient  national  dreaa  7  Why  was 
the  seeority  of  the  state,  and  the  lives  of  the  suh- 
gcts  vat  to  hanrd  for  a  cloak  and  a  jerkin  7 
ror  the  obstinate  people  made  as  firm  a  stand 
Against  this  triflioig  requisition,  as  they  oould 
have  made  fbr^he  lureservation  of  their  civil  or 
religious  liberty,  it  they  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  possess  either — a  stand  as  firm  as  they  are 
now  nobly^  making  in  defence  of  their  ooontry 
and  their  independence. 

Without  invidiously  enumerating  any  of  the 
narrowing  names  which  split  Christianity  in 
pieces,  and  which  so  unhappily  drive  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Prince  of  Peace  into  interminable 
war,  and  range  them  into  so  many  hostile  bands, 
not  against  the  common  enemy,  but  against 
each  other ;  we  cannot  forbear  regretUng  that 
len  temper  is  preserved  among  these  near 
neighbours  in  local  situation  and  in  Christian 
truth,  than  if  the  attack  of  either  were  leveled 
at  Jews,  Turks,  or  Infidels. 

Is  this  that  catholic  spirit  which  embraces 
with  the  love  of  charity,  thou|^  not  of  approba- 
tion, the  whole  offspring  of  our  common  Father 
— which  in  the  arms  ofits  large  affection,  with- 
oai  vindicating  their  faults  or  adopting  their 
opinions,  *  takes  every  creature  in  of  every  kind,* 
and  which  like  its  gracious  Author,  *  would  not 
that  amy  thing  should  perish  7* 

The  preference  of  remote  to  approximating 
opinion  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  religions  world.  The  Author  of  the  Decline 
and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  so  pas- 
sionate an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  as 
to  raise  a  suspicion  of  bis  own  Islamism ;  though 
so  rapturous  an  eulogist  of  the  apostate  Julian 
as  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  pcrfytheism, 

St  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  to  un- 
lief,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy  of  the  vehe- 
ment  Atbanasius,  with  more  respect  than  he 
shows  to  the  *  scanty  creed*  of  a  contemporary 
philosopher  and  theologian,  whose  oold  and  oom- 
Ibrtless  doctrines  were  much  less  removed  from 
his  own. 

Might  not  the  twelve  monsters  which  even 
the  incredible  strength  and  labour  of  Hereules 
ibond^  so  hard  to  subdue,  be  interpreted  as  an 
ingenious  allef^ory,  by  which  were  meant  twelve 
popular  prejudices  7  But  though  the  hero  went 
forth  armed  pretematurally,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom  herself  fornishing  him  with  his  helmet, 
and  the  god  of  eloquence  with  his  arrows,  yet  it 
is  not  certain  that  he  conquered  the  rdigi&u9 
^ejudices,  not  of  the  world,  but  even  of  Argos 
and  Myoenaii ;  at  least  they  were  not  among  his 
earlier  conquesto;  they  were  not  serpento  which 
an  imfnu  hand  could  strangle.  They  were  more 
probably  the  fruitful  hydra,  which  lost  nothing 
by  losing  a  head,  a  new  head  always  starting 
up  to  mipply  the  incessant  decapitetion.  But 
though  he  stew  the  animal  at  last,  might  not  ito 
envenomed  gore  in  which  his  arrows  were  dip- 
ped be  the  perennial  fountain  in  which  perse- 
cuting bigotry,  harah  irtoleranee,  and  polemical 
acrimony,  have  continued  to  dip  their  pens  i 

It  IS  a  delicate  point  to  hit  upon,  neither  to 
vuftdioate  the  truth  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as  to 


excite  a  prejudice  against  Hi  nor  to  make  any 
concessions  m  tiie  hope  of  obtaining  popularity 
*  If  it  be  poisible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,'  ca^  no  more  mean  that 
we  shoiud  exereise  that  fidse  candour  which 
conciliates  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  than  that 
we  should  defend  the  truth  with  so  intolerant  a 
spirit,  as  to  injure  the  cause  by  discrediting  the 
advocate. 

As  the  apostle  beautifully  obtesto  his  brethren, 
not  by  the  power  and  dienity,  but  *  by  the  rneek^ 
ness  and  gentleness  of  Christ,'  so  every  Christian 
should  adorn  his  doctrine  by  the  same  endearing 
qualities,  evincing  by  the  orightness  of  the  po- 
lish, the  solidity  of  the  substano^.  But  he  will 
carefully  avoid  adopting  the  external  appearance 
of  these  amiable  tempers  as  substitutes  for  piety 
when  they  are  only  its  ornaments.  Condescend- 
ing mannera  may  be  one  of  the  numberless  mo- 
dincations  of  selfishness,  and  reputation  is  thus 
oflen  obteined,  where  it  is  not  fairly  earned. 
Ca,refttlly  to  examine  whether  he  pleased  others^ 
for  their  good  to  edification,  or  in  order  to  gain 
praise  and  popularityf  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a 
Christian. 

We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  blind  for 
not  seeing,  nor  with  the  proud  for  not  acknow 
ledging  their  blindness.  We  ourselves  perhaps 
were  once  as  blind ;  happy  if  we  are  not  still  as 
proud.  If  not  in  this  instance,  in  others  per- 
haps they  might  have  made  more  of  our  advan- 
tages than  we  have  done ;  we,  under  their  cir- 
cumstances might  have  been  more  perversely 
wrong  than  they  are,  had  we  not  been  treated 
by  the  enlightened  with  more  patient  tenderness 
than  we  are  disposed  to  exercise  towards  them. 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  are  assured  by  truth  itself, 
would  have  repented,  had  they  enjoyed  the  pri- 
vileges which  Chorazin  and  BetLsaida  threw 
away.  Surely  we  may  do  that  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  for  the  love  of  our  opponent's  soul, 
which  well-bred  men  do  through  a  regard  to  po- 
liteness. Why  should  a  Christian  be  more  ready 
to  offend  against  the  rule  of  charity  than  a  sen- 
tleman  against  the  rule  of  decorum  7  Candour 
in  judging  is  like  disinterestedness  in  acting ; 
both  are  sUtutes  of  the  royal  law. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  right  which  men  f^el 
thev  possess  to  their  own  opinion.  With  this 
ri^ht  it  is  ofUn  more  difficult  to  part  than  even 
with  the  opinion  itsel£  If  our  object  be  the 
real  good  of  our  opponent;  if  it  be  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to  contest  for  victory, 
we  shall  remember  this.  We  shall  consider 
what  a  value  we  put  lipon  our  own  opinion : 
why  should  his,  tbouj^h  a  false  one,  be  less  dear 
to  him,  if  he  believe  it  true?  This  considera- 
tion will  teach  us  not  to  expect  too  much  at  first 
It  will  teach  us  the  prudence  of  seeking  some 
general  point,  in  which  we  cannot  foil  to  agree. 
This  will  let  him  see  that  we  do  not  differ  firom 
him  for  the  sakeof  diflbring ;  which  conciliating 
spirit  of  ours  may  bring  him  to  a  temper  to  listen 
to  argumento  on  topics  where  our  disagreement 
b  wider. 

In  disputing,  for  instanoe,  with  those  who 
wholly  reject  Sie  divine  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures, we  can  nin  nothing  by  quoting  them, 
and  insbting  vehemently  on  the  proof  which  if 
to  be  drawn  fi:om  them,  in  support  of  tho  point 
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In  debate:  their  unquestionable  trath  aTailing 
nothing  with  those  who  do  not  allow  it  But 
if  we  take  some  common  ground,  on  which  both 
the  parties  can  stand,  and  rea8on,from  the  analo- 
gies of  natural  religion,  and  the  way  in  which 
Uod  proceeds  in  the  known  and  acknowledged 
course  of  hb  proridence,  to  the  way  in  which 
he  deals  with  us,  and  has  declared  he  will  deal 
with  us,  as  the  God  revealed  in  the  Bible ;  our 
opponent  may  be  struck  with  the  similarity  and 
be  put  upon  a  track  of  consideration,  and  be 
brought  to  a  temper  in  considering  which  may 
terminate  in  the  happiest  manner.  He  may 
be  brought  at  length  to  be  less  averse  fh>m 
listening  to  us,  on  those  ^rounds  and  principles 
of  which  probably  he  might  otherwise  never 
have  seen  the  value. 

Where  a  di-putant  of  another  description  can- 
not endure  what  he  sneeringly  calls  the  strict- 
ness of  evangfelical  religion,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  acknowledge  the  momentous  truths 
of  man*s  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  of  the 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  majesty  and  purity 
of  God.  Strive  then  to  meet  him  on  these 
grounds,  and  respectfully  inquire  if  he  can 
sincerely  affirm  that  he  is  acting  up  to  the  truths 
he  acknowledges  7 — If  he  is  living  in  all  re- 
spects  as  an  accountable  being  ought  to  live  7— 
If  he  is  really  conscious  of  acting  as  a  being 
ou^ht  to  act,  who  knows  that  he  is  continually 
actmg  under  the  eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God  ? 
Vou  will  find  he  cannot  stand  on  these  grounds^ 
Either  he  must  be  contented  to  receive  the  trnth 
as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  or  be  convicted  of  in- 
consistency, or  seff-deoeit,  or  hypocrisy;  jrou 
will  at  least  drive  him  off  his  own  grouno  which 
he  will  find  untenable,  if  you  cannot  bring  him 
over  to  yours.  But  while  the  enemy  is  eflbcting 
his  retreat,  do  not  you  cut  off  the  means  of  his 
return  7 

Some  Christians  approve  Christianity  as  it  is 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  it  is  principle.  They 
like  it  as  it  yields  a  grand  object  of  pursuit ;  as 
it  enlarges  their  view  of  things,  as  it  opens  to 
them  a  wider  field  of  inquiry ;  a  fVesh  source  of 
discovery,  an  additional  topic  of  critical  inves- 
tigation. They  consider  it  rather  as  extending 
the  limits  of  their  research,  than  as  a  means  of 
ennobling  their  afibctions.  It  fumiehes  their 
understanding  with  a  fund  of  riches  on  which 
they  are  eager  to  draw,  not  so  mneh  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart  as  of  the  intellect.  They 
consider  it  as  a  thesis  on  which  to  raise  inter- 
eating  discussion,  rather  than  as  premises  from 
which  to  draw  practical  conclusions ;  as  an  in- 
controvertible truth,  rather  than  as  a  rule  of  lifb. 

Tiiere  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of  sacred 
subjects  given  us  by  these  persons,  which  ac 
cording  to  our  conception,  is  not  only  mistaken 
but  pernicious.  We  relbr  to  their  treatment  of 
religion  as  a  mere  science  divested  of  its  practi- 
cal application,  and  taken  rather  as  a  code  of 
philosophical  speculations  than  dT  active  princi- 
pies.  1\>  explain  our  meaning,  we  might  per- 
haps  venture  to  except  against  the  choice  of 
topics  almost  exclusively  made  by  these  writers. 

Afler  they  have  spent  half  a  life  upon  the 
evidences,  the  mere  vestibule,  so  necessary,  we 
allow,  to  be  pass^  into  the  temple  of  Christi- 
AAitTi  we  aeeomjMuiy  them  Into  tkeir  edifice. 


and  find  it  composed  of  materials  but  ttxr  eo^ 
incident  with  their  former  taste.  Questions  of 
criticism,  of  grammar,  of  history,  of  metaphy- 
sics,  of  mathematics,  and  of  all  the  sciences 
meet  us,  in  the  very  place  of  that  which  saint 
Paul  tells  us  *  is  the  end  of  all,*^-that  is,  *■  Charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  conscienceii 
and  of  faith  nnfbigned,  from  which*  he  add(| 
*some  having  swerved,  have  tufned  aside  to 
vain  jangling.'* 

We  are  very  ftr  from  applying  the  latter 
term  to  all  scientific  discnsstoos  in  religion,  of 
which  we  should  be  the  very  last  to  deny  the 
use,  or  question  the  necessity.  Our  main  objec 
tion  lies  to  the  preponderance  given  to  eucb 
topics  by  our  controversialirts  in  their  divinity, 
and  to  the  spirit  too  often  manifested  in  tbcar 
discussiors.  A  preponderance  it  is,  which 
makes  us  sometimes  fear  they  consider  these 
things  rather  as  religion  itself^  than  as  helps  to 
understand  it,  as  the  substitutes,  not  the  allies 
of  devotion.  At  the  same  time,  a  cold  and 
phikwophieal  spirit,  often  studiously  maintained, 
seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  reKgioa 
with  them  is  not  aeeidentally,  but  essentiallT 
and  solely  an  exercne  of  the  wits,  and  a  field 
Ibr  the  display  of  intellectual  prowess— as  if 
the  salvation  of  souls  were  a  thing  by  the  by. 

These  prize  fighters  in  theology  remind  us 
of  the  phUoeophers  of  other  schools :  we  ftel  as 
if  we  were  reading  Newton  against  Des  Cartes^ 
or  the  theory  of  caloric  in  opposition  to  phlogis- 
ton.    *Nous  le  regardons,'  says  the  ekiqueni 
Saurfai  upon  some  religious  Bubje<^ '  pour  Ir 
plupart,  de  la  memo  maniere,  dont  on  envisage 
les  ide  es  d*Un  aneien  phHosophe  sur  le  gouverno 
ment* — ^The  practical  part  of  religion  in  shor 
is  fbrgotten,  is  lost  in  ite  theories ;  and  what  i 
worst  of  all,  a  temper  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  employed  to  defend  or  iihistratf 
ite  positions. 

The  latter  effect  might  be  traced  beyond  the 
fbregmng  causes,  to  another  nearly  allied  to 
them— >the  habit  of  treating  religion  as  a  scienee 
capable  of  demonstration.  On  a  subject  eri- 
denUy  admitting  but  of  moral  evidnaee,  we 
lament  to  see  questions  dogmatically  proved, 
instead  of  being  temperately  aryned.  Nay  ^re 
could  almost  smile  at  the  sipfhtof  some  intricate 
and  barren  novelty  in  religion,  demmuinaed  ia 
the  Batisfacti<Mi  of  some  one  ingenious  theorist, 
who  draws  upon  himself  instantly  a  hundred 
confutations  of  every  position  he  maintains. 
The  ulterior  stages  of  the  debate  are  often  sncfa 
as  might '  make  angels  weep.'  And  when  we 
remember  that  even  in  the  moat  important  ques- 
tions, involving  eternal  interests,  *  probability  is 
the  y^ry  guide  of  life,*t  we  oould  most  devootiy 
wish,  that  on  subjects,  to  say  the  least,  not 
*  generally  necessary  to  salvation,*  infallibility 
were  not  the  claim  of  the  disputant,  or  porsona] 
animosity  the  oonditton  of  his  fidlurs. 

Such  Bpeculatiste  who  are  more  anxious  to 
make  proselytes  to  an  opinion,  than  oooverts  to 
a  principle,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  convince  an 

«  See  1  Tim.  i,  S,  0,  also  verw  4,  in  whic!)  tlie  apcMtlt 
hints  at  certain  *  fkbles  and  endless  genet iogiea,  wbiek 
minister  questions  rather  than  pMy  edifyias  wfaieli  is 
by  fkith.*  We  dare  not  say  bow  etoseljr  iJiis  MacfipusB 
applies  to  some  modem  controTertists  ia  ibeolof^- 

f  Batler*s  Introduction  to  *  The  Analogy.* 
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opponent,  MtlwCbfutiaii  who  ie  knmrn  to  aot 
«p  to  his  oonviotkniB,  and  whooe  gQoiuAe  piety 
wil]  pat  life  and  heart  into  his  reasonings.  The 
opponent  probably  knows  already  all  ue  inge- 
nioas  argnments  which  books  supply.  Inge- 
noity  therefore,  if  ho  be  a  candid  man,  will  not 
lie  so  likely  to  toneh  him,  as  that  *  godly  sin- 
oerity*  whioh  he  eannot  but  pereeiTo  the  heart 
ef  bis  antagonist  is  dictating  to  his  lips.  There 
IS  a  simple  ener^fy  in  pure  Christian  truth  which 
a  fiwtitiofis  principle  imitates  in  yaia.  The 
^kfiowledge  which  puffi»th  up'  will  make  few 
practical  converts  unaooompanied  with  the 
•  charity  whieh  edifietb.' 

To  remove  prejudices,  then,  is  the  bounden 
dnty  of  a  Christian,  but  he  must  take  care  not 
to  remove  them  by  conceding  what  integrity 
fivbids  him  to  concede.  He  most  not  wound 
his  eoBBcience  to  save  his  credit  If  an  ill  bred 
roughness  disgusts  another,  a  dishonest  com- 
plaisance und<MS  himself.  He  must  remove  all 
obstmetions  to  the  reception  of  truth,  but  the 
truth  itself  he  must  not  adulterate.  In  clearing 
away  the  impediment  he  must  secure  the  prin- 
ciple. 

If  his  own  reputation  be  attecked,  he  must 
delbnd  it  by  every  lawful  means ;  nor  will  he 
sacrifiee  the  valuable  possession  to  any  demand 
bat  that  of  conscience,  to  any  call  but  the  im. 
perative  call  of  duty.  If  his  good  name  be  put 
in  competition  with  any  other  earthly  good,  he 
win  preserve  it,  however  dear  may  be  the  good 
he  relinquishes ;  but,  if  the  competition  lie  be- 
tween his  reputetion  and  his  conscience,  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  making  the  sacrifice,  costly  as 
it  is.  A  ibeling  man  struggles  for  his  fame  as 
fbr  his  life,  but  if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  parte 
with  it,  for  he  knows  that  it  is  not  the  life  of  his 
■ouL 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  must  not  be 
over  anxious  to  vindicate  our  fame,  we  must 
be  careftd  to  preserve  'it  firom  any  unjust 
impntetion.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
has  set  us  an  admirable  exara|>le  in  both  re- 
spects, and  we  should  never  consider  him  in  one 
point  of  view,  without  recollecting  his  conduct 
in  the  other.  So  profound  is  his  humility  that 
be  declares  himself  4ess  than  the  least  of  all 
«aintB.*  Not  eontent  with  this  oomparative 
depreciaiUon,  he  proclaims  his  actual  corrup* 
tions.  *■  In  roe,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  is  no 
good  thing.'  Yet  this  deep  sel^abasement  did 
not  prevent  him  from  asserting  his  own  calum* 
Biated  worth,  from  declaring  that  he  was  not 
behind  the  very  *chiefost  of  the  apostles  f — 
again — ^*As  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no 
man  shall  stop  me  of  this  boasting,'  See,  He  then 
•numerates,  with  a  manly  dignity,  tempered 
with  a  noble  modesty,  a  multitude  of  instenoes 
of  his  unparalleled  si^ringsand  his  unrivalled 
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Where  oolv  )ils  own  personal  feelings  were 
in  question,  how  self-abasing,  how  self-anni- 
hilating !  But  where  the  unjust  imputetion  in- 
volved the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  credit  of 
religion  *  What  carefulness  is  wrought  in  him, 
yea  what  clearing  of  himself;  yea  what  vehe- 
ment  desire ;  yea  what  zeal !' 

While  we  rejoice  in  the  promises  annexed  to 
the  beatitudes,  we  shouli  be  oautious  of  apply- 


ing to  ourselves  promises  which  do  not  l>eloog 
to  US,  particularly  that  which  is  attached  to  the 
last  beatitude.  VVhen  our  fame  is  attecked,  let 
us  carefully  inquire,  if  we  are  *  suffering  for 
righteousness'  sake,'  or  for  our  own  iaulte ;  let 
us  examine,  whether  we  may  not  deserve  Um 
oensures  we  have  incurred.  Even  if  we  are 
sttflSuring  in  the  cause  of  God,  may  we  not  have 
brought  discredit  on  that  holy  cause  by  our  im- 
prudence,  our  obstinacy,  our  vanity  ;  by  our  seal 
without  knowledge,  and  our  earnestness  without 
temper?  Let  us  inquire,  whether  our  revilers 
have  not  some  foundation  for  the  charge? 
Whether  we  have  not  sought  our  own  glory  more 
th^n  that  of  God  7  WheSier  we  are  not  more 
disappointed  at  missing  that  revenue  of  praise, 
which  we  thought  our  good  works  were  entitled 
to  bring  us  in,  than  at  the  wound  religion  may 
have  sustained?  Whether,  though  our  views 
were  right  on  the  whole,  their  purity  was  not 
much  Cloyed  by  human  mixtures?  Whether 
neglecting  to  count  the  cost,  we  did  not  expect 
unmixed  approbation,  uninterrupted  success, 
and  a  full  tide  of  prosperity  and  applause,  to- 
tally forgetting  the  reproaches  received,  and  the 
obloquy  sustained  by  *  the  Man  of  Sorrows.' 

If  we  can  on  an  impartial  review,  acquit  our- 
selves as  to  .the  general  purity  of  our  motives, 
the  general  integrity  of  our  conduct,  the  un- 
foigned  sincerity  of  our  endeavours,  then  we 
may  indeed,  though  with  deep  humility,  take 
to  ourselves  the  comfort  of  this  divine  beatitude. 
When  we  really  And,  that  men  only  speak  evil 
of  us  for  Ait  sake  in  whose  cause  we  have  la- 
boured, however  that  labour  may  have  been 
mingled  with  imperfection,  we  may  indeed  *  re- 
joice and  be  exceeding  glad.'  Sobmissicvi  may 
be  elevated  into  gratitude,  and  forgiveness  into 
love* 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  praprieiy  of  introducing  Rdigum  tn 
general  convereaiion. 

Mat  we  be  allowed  to  introduce  here  an 
opinion  warmly  mainteined  in  the  world,  and 
which  indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  rules  for 
the  management  of  religious  debate  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  chapter  ?  It  is,  that 
the  subject  of  religion  ought  on  no  occasion  to 
be  introduoed  in  mixed  company :  that  the  di- 
versity of  sentiment  upon  it  is  so  great,  and  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  tenderest  foelings  of 
our  minds,  as  to  be  liable  to  lead  to  heat  and 
contention.  Finally,  that  it  is  too  ftave  and 
solemn  a  topic  to  be  mixed  in  the  miscellaneous 
circle  of  sociaF  discourse,  much  less  in  the  fos. 
tive  effusions  of  convivial  cheerfblness.  Now, 
in  answer  to  these  allegations,  we  must  at  least 
insist,  that  should  religion,  on  other  srounds,  be 
found  entitled  U>  social  discussion,  &q  last  ob- 
servation, if  true,  would  prove  convivial  cheer- 
fulness  incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  religion,  rather  than  religion  inadmissible 
into  cheerful  parties.  And  it  is  certeinly  a 
retort  difHcuIt  of  evasion,  that  where  to  intro* 
duce  Religion  herself  is  to  endanger  her  honour, 
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there  she  fatiier  laflbrB  in  repaUtion  by  the  pre- 
lence  of  her  friend.  The  man  eadearail  by  eon- 
Ticdon  to  his  religion  will  never  bear  to  be  loo|^, 
mach  lees  to  be  statedly  separated  from  tlie  ob- 
ject of  his  afllbetions :  and  he  whose  seal  onoe 
determined  him  *  to  know  imCMh^  amonget  bis 
associates,  *  but  Jesos  Christ  and  him  cmcified,* 
never  coald  have  dreamt  of  a  latitude  of  inter* 
^rotation,  which  would  admit  a  Christian  into 
■eenes  where  nery  thing  bat  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  mivht  be  reoognised  with  credit 
These  principles  appear  so  plain  and  ineon- 
troTertible,  that  the  question  seems  rather  to  call 
ftr  a  difforent  statement,  viz. — ^Why  religion 
should  not  be  deemed  admissible  into  every  eo- 
cial  meeting  and  friendly  circle  in  whieh  a 
Christian  himself  would  choose  to  be  found  T 
That  it  is  too  weighty  and  important  a  sulneet 
tbf  discussion,  is  an  argument,  which,  standing 
alone,  assumes  the  gross  absurdity  that  either 
men  never  talic  of  Siat  whieh  most  nearly  in- 
terests them,  or  that  when  they  do,  they  talk 
improperly.  They  will  not,  it  is  tme,  introduce 
a  private  concern,  however  important,  in  which 
no  one  is  interested  but  themselves.  But  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  who  is  not  interested  ?  Or 
where  will  topics  be  found  more  universal  in 
their  application  to  all  times,  persons,  i^aces  and 
eiroumstanoes,  as  well  as  more  important,  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  eternal  wdfare  of 
mankind  ? 

Nor  will  it  be  avowed  with  great  colour  of 
reason,  that  topics  so  important  suffer  in  point 
of  gravity,  or  in  the  respect  of  mankind,  by  fre- 
quent discussion.    We  never  observed  men  grow 
indii!erent  to  their  health,  their  aflkirs,  their 
friends,  their  country,  in  proportion  as  these 
were  made  the  subjects  of  their  familiar  dis- 
course.    On  the  contrary,  oblivion  has  been  no- 
ticed as  the  offspring  of  silence.    The  man  who 
never  mentions  his  friend,  is,  we  think,  in  gene- 
ral most  likely  to  forget  him.    And  far  from 
deeming  the  name  of  one,  greater  than  any 
earthly  friend  *  taken  in  vain,'  when  mentioned 
disereedy  in  conversation,  we  generally  find 
him  most  remembered  and  respected  in  secret, 
by  those  whose  memories  are  occasionally  re- 
freshed by  a  refbrenoe  to  his  word  and  authority 
in  public.    *  Familiarity,*  indeed,  weliave  been 
told,  *  produces  contempt  ;*  a  truism,  on  which 
we  are  convinced  many  persons,  honestly,  though 
blindly,  rest  their  habitual,  and  even  systematic 
reserve  on  religious  subjects.    But  *  familiarity* 
in  our  mind  has  reference  rather  to  the  manner, 
than  to  the  act,  of  introducing  religion.    To  as 
it  is  s^onymous  with  a  certam  trite  and  trivial 
repetition  of  serious  remarks,  evidently  *  to  no 
profit,*  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  persons 
ftmiliarixed,  rather  by  education  than  feeling, 
lo  the  language  of  piety. 

More  particularly  we  refer  it  to  a  still  more 
criminal  habit  which,  to  their  disgrace,  some 
professors  of  religion  share  witii  the  profane,  of 
raising  a  laugh  by  the  introduction  of  a  religious 
observation  or  even  a  Scriptural  qnotation.  *  To 
court  a  grin  when  we  should  woo  a  soul,'  is 
■urely  an  abuse  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  par- 
lour as  the  pulpit  Nor  has  ^e  senate  itaelf 
l>een  always  exempt  fVom  this  impropriety.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  long  since  pronounced  a  jest  drawa . 


firom  the  BiUe,  the  vulgmnet  beena^tlie* 
of  an  jesta^*-And  far  from  perverting  religioiie 
topics  to  such  a  purpose  hinueif«  a  feeling  Chri»> 
ttan  would  not  often  be  found,  where  snoE  woold 
be  the  probable  consequence  of  offiuring  a  pious 
sentiment  in  company. 

That  allusions  involving  religions  qoestiona 
are  often  productive  of  dispute  and  altercation, 
is  a  fact,  whieh  though  greatly  azMgerated 
must  yet  in  a  degree  be  admitted.  This  cir 
enmstanoe  may  in  some  measure  aocoant  foe 
the  singular  reception  which  a  religious  remark 
is  ofien  observed  to  meet  with  m  the  world.  I' 
is  curious  to  notice  the  iurprise  and  alarm 
whieh,  on  sueh  oecaaions*  will  fVeqoenlJy  per- 
vade the  party  present  The  remark  is  received 
as  a  stranger  guest,  of  which  no  one  knows  the 
quality  or  intentions.  And,  like  a  species  of 
intellectual  foundling,  it  is  csat  upon  the  com- 
pany  without  a  friend  to  foster  its  infancy,  or  to 
own  any  acquaintance  with  the  parent  A  foar 
of  consequences  prevails.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
feeling  ]»— *  We  know  not  into  what  it  may 
ffrow:  it  is  therefore  safer  lo  stifle  it  in  tJbe 
birth.*  This,  if  not  the  avowed,  is  the  implied 
sentiment 

But  •  is  not  this  delicacy,  this  WMWOaue  imUe^ 
so  peeuliar  perhaps  to  our  countrymen  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  the  very  cause  which  operatea  so 
unfavourably  upon  that  effect  which  it  laboore 
to  obviate  ?    Is  not  the  vbtj  infreqneney  of  okk 
ral  or  religious  oE)senrationa,a  suffiinent  aeooont 
to  be  given  both  of  the  perplexity  and  the  irritn- 
tion  said  to  be  consequent  npon  their  introduc- 
tion 7    And  were  not  religion  (we  mean  such 
religions  topics  as  may  kgitimalsly  arise  in 
mixed  eociety,)  banished  so  much  as  it  is  from 
conversation,  might  not  itsoecaaioaal  recorrenoe 
become  by  degrees  as  natural,  perhaps  as  inte- 
resting, certainly  as  instraotive,  and  afler  aU  as 
safb,  as  *  a  close  committee  on  the  weather,'  or 
any  other  of  the  autboriaed  topics  which  are 
about  as  prodnctire  of  amnsement  as  of  instmo- 
tion  7    People  act  as  if  rdigion  were  to  be  re- 
garded at  a  distanee ;  aa  if  even  a  reepectful  ig- 
norance were  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  fomiliar 
approach.    This  reserve,  however,  does  not  give 
an  air  of  respect,  so  mucJi  as  of  mystery,  to  re- 
ligion.   An  able  writer*  has  observiBd,  *  tkmt  wee 
esteemed  the  most  saered  pert  of  Pagan  devodon 
which  was  the  most  injure,  and  the  only  thing 
that  was  commendable  m  it  is,  that  it  was  kept 
a  ^eat  mystery.'    He  approves  of  nothing  m 
this  roligion  but  the  modesty  of  withdrawing  it 
self  from  the  eyes  of  the  world. — ^Bot  Chrietiau. 
ty  requires  not  to  be  shrooded  in  any  such  roya 
teriotts  recesses.    She  does  not,  like  the  Eastern 
menarehs,  owe  her  dignity  lo  her  ooncealmenL 
She  is,  on  the  eontruy,  most  honoured  where 
most  known,  and  meat  rei^ered  where  moat  clear* 
ly  visible. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  hints  rather  than  ar 
goment  belong  to  our  presnat  undertaking*  la 
this  view,  we  may  pernape  be  exoueed  if  we  ofl 
fbr  a  fbw  general  obsenrationa,  upon  the  differ 
ent  occasions  on  which  a  well  rcignlated  mind 
woold  be  selieitoua  to  introduce  religion  Into 
social  discourse.    The  person  poseesaed  of  anck 
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«  aiuid,  would  be  munly  snxioat,  in  a  todety 
jf  ChrUUana,  that  tometiiiiigr  should  appear  in- 
dicative of  their  proftsaion.  He  would  aooord- 
ingly  feel  a  atronr  deaire  to  elftot  it,  when  he 
plainly  perceived  his  oonpany  engaged  on  no 
ither  topic  either  innocently  enlertainingt  or  ra- 
tionally instructive.  The  desire,  liowever,  would 
fty  no  means  cloud  bis  brow,  give  an  air  of  im- 
patience to  his  oountenanoe,  or  render  him  inat- 
tentive to  the  general  Cone  and  temper  of  the 
drcle.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  endeavour  to 
Ael  additional  interest  in  hia  neighbour's  sug- 
gestions, in  proportion  as  he  hoped  in  turn  to 
attract  notice  to  his  own.  He  would  show  long 
ferbearance  to  the  utmost  extent  of  conscientious 
toleralioo.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
design,  he  would  never  attempt  a  ibrced  or  nn- 
leaMfMble  allusion  to  serious  subjects ;  a  caution 
*eqttari]ig  the  nicest  iudgmeot  and  discrimina- 
tion, most  particnlarfy  where  he  felt  the  senti- 
Bents  or  tM  seal  of  his  oompanv  to  be  not  con- 
genial with  his  own.  His  would  be  the  spirit 
of  the  prudent  mariner,  who  does  not  even  ap 
proach  his  native  shore  without  carefuUv  watcn- 
lag  the  winds,  and  sounding  the  cbaimels; 
kmiwin^  well  that  a  temporary  delay,  even  on 
an  upfriandly  element,  is  preferable  to  a  hasty 
landing  his  company,  on  there  indeed,  but  upon 
Che  pout  of  a  rock. 

Happily  Car  our  present  purpose,  the  days  we 
live  in,  a&rd  circumstanoos  both  of  fereign  and 
domestic  occurrence,  of  every  possiblo  variety 
of  oolonr  and  connection,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely 
any  mind  unfurnished  with  a  store  of  progreesive 
remarks  by  which  the  most  instructive  truths 
aa^  be  approached  thrangh  the  moat  obvious 
topics.  And  a  prudent  mind  will  study  to  make 
Ida  approaches  to  such  an  nltimale  ob)eot,  partK 
mosive  t  It  wtiS  kasw  aiso  where  to  slop,  rather 
Indeed  out  of  regard  to  others  than  to  itself. 
And  in  the  mamy  avowal  of  its  senCiments, 
avo>idimr  aji  wall  what  is  canting  in  utterance  as 
Cecmucal  m  langua^  it  will  make  Cham  at  once 
appear  not  the  ebnllitmn  of  an  ill  edacated  ima> 

£ 'nation,  but  tha.roenlt  of  a  long  enreised  un- 
rstanding. 

NoChiag  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  atlen- 
tion  or  secure  respect  to  your  remarkB^than  the 
good  taste  in  whiefa  they  are  delivered.  On 
common  topics,  we  reckon  htm  the  moat  elegant 
speaker  whiose  pronunciation  and  accent  are  so 
nee  fitnu  all  peculiarities,  that  it  cannot  be  de* 
Carmined  to  what  place  lie  owes  his  birth.  A 
pf^Mhad  critic  of  Kome  accuses  one  of  the  finest 
of  her  historians  of  provinciality.  This  it  a 
&ult  obviooa  to  less  anliffhloned  critics,  since 
the  Attio  herb-woman  oonid  detect  the  provin- 
cial dialect  of  a  great  phihiaopher.  Why  must 
religion  have  her  Patewnfty  f  Why  muat  the 
Chnsttaa  adopt  the  quaintness  of  a  party,  or  a 
sehohir  the  idiom  of  the  illiterate  1  Why  should 
a  valuable  troth  be  oombined  with  a  vulgar  or 
fcnatical  ezpreeaion  1  If  either  would  ofibnd 
when  separate,  how  inevitably  must  they  disgust 
when  tha  one  is  mistakingly  intended  to  eet  off 
the  other.  Sorely  tJbns  is  not  enchasing  our 
applee  of  gold  in  picturea  of  silver.* 

We  must  not  cioee  this  part  of  our  subiect 
without  alluding  to  another,  and  stiU  more  deli- 
•ate  introdoctioo  of  leligioa,  in  the  waT  of  rv- 


pntf.  Here  is  indeed  a  point  in  religious  coo 
duct  to  which  we  feel  it  a  boldness  to  make  any 
reference  at  all.  Bold  indeed,  is  that  casuist, 
who  would  lay  down  general  rok»  on  a  subject 
where  the  cooacicnoes  of  men  seem  to  differ  so 
widely  from  each  othor :  and  feeble  too  often 
will  be  its  justest  rules,  where  the  feelings  of 
timidity  or  delicacy  rush  in  with  a  force  which 
sweepe  down  many  a  land.mark  erected  fer  its 
own  guidance,  even  by  conscience  itself. 

Certainly  much  allowance,  perbape  respect,  is 
due  in  cases  of  very  doubtful  decision,  to  those 
feelings  which,  after  the  utmost  self  regulation 
of  mind,  are  ibund  to  be  irresistible.  And  cer- 
tainly  the  habits  and  modes  of  address  attached 
to  refined  society,  are  such  as  to  place  personal 
observations  on  a  verv  different  footing  to  that 
on  which  they  stand  by  nature.  A  ftown,  even 
a  cold  and  disapproving  look,  may  be  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  loose  action  of 
a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may  have 
never  befere  encountered  from  his  flatterers  or 
convivial  companions.  A  vehement  censure  in 
his  case  mi^ht  inflame  his  reeentment  without 
amending  his  feult^— Whether  the  attempt  be  to 
correct  a  vice  or  rectify  an  error*  one  object 
should  ever  be  steadily  kept  in  view — ^to  coo- 
dliate  rather  than  to  contend,  to  inform  but  not 
to  insult,  to  evince  that  we  assume,  not  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dictator,  but  the  ofliQe  of  a  Christian 
friend ;  that  we  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
oflEeader,  and  the  hoDoor  of  religion  at  heart, 
and  that  to  reprova  is  so  &r  fixm  a  gratification, 
that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves,  the  effort  of  oon* 
scienoei  not  the  efibct  of  choice. 

The  feelings,  therefere,  of  the  person  to  be 
admonished  abonld  be  most  scrupulously  con- 
sidted.  The  admonition,  if  necessarily  strong, 
explicit  and  personal,  should  yet  be  friendly, 
temperate,  and  well  bred.  An  offence,  even 
though  publicly  committed,  is  generally  best  re* 
provad  in  private,  parhape  in  writing.  Age, 
superiority  of  station,  previous  acquaintance, 
above  all,  thai  sacred  profession  to  which  the 
honour  of  religion  is  happily  made  a  personal 
concern,  are  circumstances  which  especially 
call  fer,  and  sanction  the  attempt  recommended. 
And  he  most  surely  be  unworthy  his  Christian 
voeation»  who  would  not  conscientiously  use  any 
influence  or  authority  which  he  might  chance  to 
pnesess,  in  discountenancing  or  rectiiying  the 
delinquency  he  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  after  the  doeest 
reflection  and  knigest  discussion  often  forced 
into  the  general  exclusion,  that  *  a  good  heart 
is  the  beet  oasuisL**-And  doubtless  where  true 
Christian  benevolenee  towards  man  meets  in  the 
same  mind  with  an  honest  seal  fer  the  glory  of 
God,  a  way  will  be  feond,  let  us  rather  say  will 
be  opened,  fer  the  rif[ht  exercise  of  this,  aa  of 
every  virtuous  disposition* 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  we  have  so  oftec 
insisted  on,  that  selMenial  is  the  ground  work, 
the  indispensable  requisite  for  every  Christian 
virtue ;  that  without  tae  habitual  exercise  of  this 
principle,  we  shall  never  bo  fellowers  of  biro 
*  who  pleased  not  himself.'  And  when  we  are 
called  by  conscience  to  the  largest  use  of  it  in 
practice,  we  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  high' 
est  considerations  for  the  trial ;  we  must  oonsi 
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der  him,  who  (throojffa  hit  fkithftd  reprooft) 
*  endnred  the  coDtradiction  of  rinnert  a^untt 
himielf.*  And  when  even  from  Moset  we  hetr 
the  traly  eran^lical  precepti*  thou  shdt  in  anj 
wiae  rebake  thj  brother,  and  not  eafibr  sin  up- 
OD  him  ;*  we  roust  duly  weigh  how  stroDvlj  ite 
performance  l*  enforced  upon  ourtelTee,  hy  the 
conduct  of  one  greater  than  Mona,  who  ezpreaa- 
ly  *  auffered  for  na,  leaving  na  an  example  that 
we  should  follow  his  footstepa.' 


CHAP.  XVI. 
Chriflian  W<Ud^ffdne§$. 

Or  a)I  the  rootiyek  to  Tigilance  and  aelf-dieci- 
pline  which  Chriotianity  ]iresents,  there  is  not 
one  mon  powerful  than  the  danger,  from  which 
eren  religious  peisons  are  not  exempt,  of  slack- 
ening in  zeal  and  declining  in  pi^ty.  Would  we 
could  affirm,  that  coldness  m  religion  is  confined 
to  the  irreligious !  If  it  be  melancholy  to  obserre 
an  absence  of  Christianity  where  no  profession 
If  it  was  ever  made,  it  is  fkr  more  grierous  to 
mark  its  declension,  where  it  once  appeared  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.  We  foel  on  the 
comparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of  eompas. 
sion  with  which  we  contemplate  the  pecuniary 
distresses  of  those  who  hare  been  always  indi- 
gent,  and  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  want 
from  a  state  of  opulence.  Our  concern  difibrs 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awakening 
calls  to  watchfidness,  to  humility,  and  self-in. 
speetioo,  which  religion  can  make  to  him  *  who 
thinketh  he  standeth ;'  which  it  can  make  to  him 
who,  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  ought  to  feel 
the  necessity  *  of  strengthening  the  things  which 
renuin  that  are  ready  to  die.* 

If  there  is  not  any  one  circumstance  which 
ought  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Christian, 
than  that  of  finding  himself  grow  languid  and 
indifferent,  after  having  made  not  only  a  profbs- 
sion  but  a  progress,  so  there  is  not  a  more  rea* 
sonable  motive  of  triumph  to  the  profane,  not 
one  cause  which  excites  in  him  a  more  plausible 
ground  of  suspicion,  either  that  there  never  was 
any  truth  in  the  profession  of  the  person  in  ques- 
tion, or  which  is  a  more  fetal,  and,  to  such  a 
mind,  a  more  natural  condosion^-tbat  there  is 
no  truth  in  religion  itself.  At  best,  he  will  be 
persuaded  that  Uiis  can  only  be  a  faint  and  fee- 
ble principle,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  soon 
exhausted,  and  which  is  by  no  means  found  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  carry  on  its  votary  through- 
out his  course.  He  is  assured  that  piety  is  onlv 
an  outer  garment,  put  on  for  show  or  conveni- 
ence,  and  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  wanted  for 
either  it  is  laid  aside.  In  these  unhappy  in- 
stances  the  evil  seldom  ceases  with  him  who 
causes  it.  The  inference  becomes  general,  that 
all  religious  men  are  equally  unsound  or  equally 
deluded,  only  that  some  are  more  prudent,  or 
more  fortunate,  or  greater  hypocrites  than 
others.  Af\er  the  fallin|r  away  of  one  promising 
character,  the  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
firmed, and  the  defection  of  others  pronounced 
to  bo  infallible 


There  seems  to  be  this  marked  diatinetUm  m 
the  diflbrent  opinions  which  rsligioos  and  world* 
ly  men  entertain  respecting  human  corruption. 
The  candid  Christian  is  contented  to  believe  it, 
as  an  indisputable  general  troth,  while  he  im 
backward  to  suspect  the  wickedness  df  the  hMli> 
vidua],  nor  does  he  allow  himself  to  give  fuU 
credit  to  particular  instances  without  proof.  Tho 
man  of  the  world,  on  the  contrary,  who  denies 
the  general  principle  is  extremely  prone  to  bus- 
peet  the  individual:  Thus  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  not  only  fomiahes  a  proof,  but  out. 
stripe  the  truth  of  the  doctrine :  though  he  de- 
nies  it  as  a  propoaiCion  of  fieripture,  he  is  eager 
to  establish  it  as  a  feet  of  experiment. 

But  the  probatttKty  is,  that  the  man  by  hia  de- 
partnre  flroin  the  principles  with  which  be  ap^ 
peered  to  set  oat,  so  much  gratifies  the  thought- 
less,  and  grievea  the  serious  mind,  nefer  was  a 
soond  and  genuine  Christian.  His  religion  waa 
perhaps  taken  up  on  some  accidental  circum- 
stance, built  on  some  false  ground,  produced  by 
some  evanescent  cause ;  and  tlioogh  it  cannot 
be  fairly  pronounced  that  he  intended  by  hia 
forwu^  profession  and  prominent  seal,  to  de- 
oeive  others,  it  is  probable  that  he  bimself  was 
deceived.  Perhaps  he  had  made  too  sure  of 
himself.  His  early  profession  was  probably  ra- 
ther  bold  and  ostentatious ;  he  had  imprudently 
fixed  bis  stand  on  ground  so  high  as  to  be  not 
easily  tenable,  and  from  ipdiich  a  deacent  would 
be  bat  too  observable.  While  be  thought  be 
never  oould  be  too  secure  of  his  own  strength, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  censorious  on  the 
infirmities  of  others,  especially  of  those  wboni 
lie  had  apparently  outstripped,  and  who,  though 
they  had  started  together,  be  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  race. 

Might  it  not  be  a  safer  coarse,  if  in  the  oofeset 
of  the  Christian  bfe,  a  roodeet  and  seif^istniat. 
ing  hnmiUty  were  to  impose  a  temporary  re- 
straint  on  the  fotrwardneas  of  outward  profession? 
A  little  icnowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  Kale 
suspicion  of  the  deeeitfulness  of  his  own,  would 
not  only  moderate  the  intemperance  of  an  ill 
understood  zeal,  should  the  warm  convert  be- 
come  an  estafatiahed  Christian,  but  would  save 
the  credit  of  religion,  which  will  receive  a  firevh 
wound  in  the  possible;eveiitof  bis  desertion  from 
lier  standard. 

Some  of  the  moat  distingnished  Christiatis  in 
this  country  began  their  religious  career  with 
this  gracefeil  hamility.  Tfocy  would  not  suffer 
their  chan^  of  chanetar,  and  their  adoption  of 
new  principlea,  and  a  new  oourae  to  be  Uaaoned 
abroad,  as  the  afibctionato  leal  of  their  oonfiden. 
tial  frienda  would  have  advised,  till  the  princi- 
plea they  had  adopted  were  estabUsfaed,  and 
worked  into  habita  of  piety ;  till  time  and  expe. 
rienoe  had  evinced  that  the  grace  of  God  liad 
not  been  bestowed  on  them  in  vain.   Their  pro. 

S'caa  proved  to  be  auoh  aa  might  have  been  in- 
rred  fVom  the  modeaty  of  their  ontaeL  Tiiey 
have  gone  on  with  a  perseverance  which  diffi 
cultiea  have  only  contributed  to  atrengthen,  aae 
experience  to  confirm ;  and  will,  through  divint 
aid,  doubtless  go  on,  shining  more  and  more  un 
to  the  perfect  day. 

But  to  retarn  to  the  leaa  steady  convert.  Fer 
I  hape  religioo  was  only,  as  we  have  hinted  cis* 
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where,  ona  punuit  Boumg  many  which  be  bad 
Uken  up  when  other  poreuits  failed,  and  which 
he  now  lays  down  becaiMe,  hie  faith  not  bein^^ 
rooted  and  grounded,  faile  alee ; — or  the  tempta- 
tion ariainr  from  withoat  might  conenr  with  the 
iailnre  within.  If  vanity  \m  hie  infirraityi  he 
will  elirink  from  the  pointed  disapprobation  of 
his  fluperiorfl.  If  the  Imre  of  novelty  be  his  be- 
jetting  weakness,  the  very  pecoBarity  and  strict- 
ness of  religion,  the  very  marked  departure 
from  the  *gay  and  primrose  path*  in  which  he 
had  before  been  aecustomed  to  walk,  which  first 
attraetod,  now  repels  him.  The  attention  which 
bis  early  deviation  from  the  manners  of  the 
world  drew  upon  him,  and  which  once  flattered, 
now  disgusts  him*  The  verv  apposition  which 
once  animated,  now  cools  him.  He  is  discou- 
raged at  the  near  view,  subdued  by  the  required 
practice,  of  that  Christian  self-dMiial  which,  as 
a  speculation,  had  appeared  so  delightful.  Per- 
baps  his  fanov  had  been  fired  by  some  act  of 
Christian  heroism,  which  he  felt  an  ambition  to 
imitate :  a  feeling  which  tales  of  martial  prow- 
ess,  or  deeds  of  chivalry,  something  that,  pro- 
mising celebrity  and  exciting  emulatioB,  had 
often  kindled  before.  The  truth  is,  religion  had 
only  taken  hold  of  his  imagination,  his  heart  had 
been  lefl  out  of  the  question. 

Or  he  had  in  the  twilight  of  his  first  awaken- 
mg,  seen  religion  only  as  somethiog  to  be  be- 
lieved ;  he  now  finds  that  much  is  to  be  dime 
in  the  new  life,  and  much  which  was  habitual 
to  the  old  one  left  undone.  Above  all,  he  did 
not  reckon  on  the  oonsxstbnot  which  the  Chris- 
ban  life  demands.  Warm  affections  rendered 
(he  practice  of  some  ri^ht  actions  easy  to  him ; 
bat  he  did  not  include  in  his  faulty  and  imper- 
fect scheme,  the  self-denial,  the  perseverance, 
the  renouncing  of  his  own  will  and  his  own 
way,  the  evil  report  as  well  as  the  good  report, 
to  which  every  man  pledges  himself,  when  he 
enlists  under  the  banner  of  Christ.  The  cross 
which  it  was  easy  to  venerate,  he  finds  it  hard 
to  bear. 

Or  religion  might  be  adopted  when  be  was 
in  affliction,  and  he  is  now  nappy  i-^when  he 
was  in  bad  circumstances,  and  be  is  now  grown 
affluent.  Or  it  might  be  assumed  as  something 
wanting  to  his  recommendation  to  that  party  or 
project  by  which  he  wished  to  make  his  way ; 
as  something  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
carry  certain  pointi  which  he  had  in  view ; 
something  that,  with  the  new  acquaintance  he 
wished  to  cultivate,  might  obliterate  certain  de- 
fects, in  his  former  conduct,  and  whitewash  a 
somewhat  sullied  reputation. 

Or  in  his  now  more  independent  situation,  it 
may  be  he  is  surrounded  by  temptations,  soften- 
ed by  blandishments,  allured  by  pleasures,  which 
he  never  expected  would  arise  to  weaken  his  re- 
eolations.  These  new  enchantments  make  it 
not  so  easy  to  be  pious,  as  when  he  had  little  to 
lose  and  every  thing  to  desire,  as  when  the  world 
wore  a  frowning,  and  religion  an  inviting  asr 
pecc.  Or  he  is  perhaps  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  transferred  from  a  sober  and  bumble  society, 
where  ta  be  religious  was  honourable,  to  a  more 
fashionable  set  of  associates,  where,  as  the  dis- 
closure of  his  piety  would  add  nothing  to  his 
credit,  be  set  out  with  takmg  pains  to  conceal 

Vol.  I. 


it,  till  it  has  fallen  into  that  gradua.  oblivion, 
which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  being 
kept  out  of  sight 

But  we  proceed  to  a  far  more  interesting  and 
important  character.  The  one  indeed  whom  we 
have  been  slightly  sketching,  may  by  his  incon- 
stancy do  much  harm ;  the  one  on  which  we  are 
about  to  animadvert,  might  by  his  consistency 
and  perseverance  efiBct  essential  good.  Even 
the  sincere,  and  to  all  appearanoe,  the  establish- 
ed Christian,  especially  if  his  situation  in  life 
be  easy,  and  his  course  smooth  and  prosperous, 
had  need  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  his  own 
heart.  For  such  m  one  it  will  not  be  sufficient 
that  he  keep  his  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in 
it  Indeed  it  will  be  a  sure  proof  that  he  has 
gone  back,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  snares,  various  are 
the  causes  which  may  p^ibly  occasion  in  even 
good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline  in  piety. 
A  decline  scarcely  perceptible  at  first, but  which 
becomes  more  visible  in  its  subsequent  stages. 
When  therefore  we  suspect  our  hearts  of  any 
declension  in  piety,  we  should  not  compare  our- 
selves with  what  we  were  in  the  preceding  week 
or  month,  but  what  we. were  at  the  supposed 
height  of  our  character.  Though  the  alteration 
was  not  perceptible  in  its  gradual  progress,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  losing  its 
distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  remote  states  are 
brought  into  contrast,  the  change  will  be  stri- 
kingly obvious. 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the  in- 
discreet forming  of  some  worldly  connexion, 
especially  that  of  marriage.  In  this  connexion 
for  union  it  cannot  be  called,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  irreligious  more  frequently  draw  away 
the  religions  to  their  side,  than  that  the  contrary 
takee  place;  a  circumstance  easily  accountee 
for  by  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  thi 
human  heart 

Or  the  sincere  but  incautious  Christian  maj 
be  led  by  a  strong  elation  which  assumes  thf 
shape  of  virtue,  mto  a  fond  desire  of  establish 
ing  his  children  advantageously  in  the  world 
into  methods  which  if  not  absolutely  incorrect 
are  yet  ambiguous  at  the  best  In  order  to  raisf 
those  whom  he  loves  to  a  station  above  then 
level,  he  may  be  tempted,  while  self-deceit  wil 
teach  him  to  sanctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  tc 
make  some  little  sacrifices  of  principle,  some 
little  abatements  of  that  strict  rectitude,  foi 
which  in  the  abstract  no  man  would  more  stre 
nuoosly  contend.  And  as  it  may  be  in  genera) 
observed,  that  the  most  amiable  minds  are  most 
susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  affections , 
of  course  the  very  tenderness  of  the  heart  Uyt 
such  characters  peculiarly  open  to  a  danger,  to 
which  the  unfeeling  and  the  obdurate  are  less 
exposed. 

If  the  person  in  question  be  of  the  sacred  or- 
der, no  small  danger  may  arise  from  his  living 
urfder  the  eye  of  an  irreligious,  but  rich  and 
bountiful  patron.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  religion 
appear  amiable  in  his  eyes.—He  ought  to  con 
ciliate  his  good  will  by  every  means  which  reo 
titude  can  sanction.  But  though  his  very^  piety 
will  stimulate  his  discretion  in  the  adoption  of 
those  means,  he  will  take  care  never  to  let  hifc 
diseretion  intrench  on  his  integrity 
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If  he  be  under  obligations  to  bim,  he  may  be 
in  danger  of  testifying  his  gratitude,  and  far- 
thering his  hopes  by  some  electioneering  nia^ 
ooeavres,  and  by  too  much  electioneering  society. 
He  may,  unawares  be  tempted  to  too  much  con- 
formity to  his  friend's  habite,  too  much  eonvivi- 
ality  in  his  society.  And  when  he  witneweth 
so  much  kindness  and  urbanity  in  his  manners, 
possibly  so  much  osefolness  and  bensTolenoe  in 
ids  life,  he  may  be  even  tempted  to  suspect  that 
he  himself  may  be  wrong ;  to  aeonae  himself  of 
being  somewhat  churlish  in  his  own  temper,  a 
Aittle  too  austere  in  his  habits,  and  rather  bard 
in  his  judgment  of  a  man  so  amiable;  He  will 
be  still  more  likely  to  iall  into  this  error  if  he 
ezpecte  a  favour  than  if  be  has  obtained  it ;  for 
though  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  we  daily  see  now  much  keener  are  the 
feelings  which  are  excited  by  hope  than  those 
which  are  raised  by  grstitude.^The  favour  which 
has  been  already  conferred,  excites  a  temperate, 
that  which  we  are  looking  for,  a  fervid  feeling. 

Tbeee  relazinr  feelings  and  these  softened 
dispositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxury  of  the 
table,  and  the  bewitehbg  splendour  of  the  apart- 
ment ;  by  the  sofi  aeoommodations  which  opu- 
lence  exhibito ;  and  the  desires  which  they  are 
too  apt  to  awaken  in  the  dependant,  may,  not  im- 
possibly, lead  1^  degrees  to  a  criminal  timidity 
m  mainteining  the  parity  of  his  own  principles, 
in  supporting  the  striotneas  of  his  own  practice. 
He  may  gradually  lose  somewhat  of  the  dignity 
of  his  professional,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  may  be  brought  to  for- 
feit the  independence  of  his  mnid ;  and  in  order 
to  minify  his  fortune,  may  neglect  to  magnify 
his  office. 

Even  here,  fhun  an  inereasinpf  remissness  in 
eelf-exaroination,  he  may  deceive  himself  by 
persisting  to  believe-^for  the  films  are  now  grow- 
ing  thick  over  bis  spiritual  sight— that  his  mo- 
tives are  defensible.  Were  not  his  disoemment 
labouring  under  a  temporary  blindness,  he  would 
reprobate  the  character  which  interested  views 
have  insensibly  drawn  him  in  to  act  He  would 
be  as  much  astonished  to  be  tdd  that  his  cha- 
racter was  become  his  own,  as  was  the  royal 
offender,  when  the  righteous  boldness  of  the 
prophet  pronounced  the  heart-appalling' words, 
*  Thou  art  the  man.* 

Still  he  continues  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
reason  of  his  diminished  opposition  to  the  feulto 
of  his  friend,  u  not  because  he  has  a  more  lu- 
crative situation  in  view,  but  because  he  may, 
by  a  slijght  temporary  concession,  and  a  short 
suspension  of  a  severity  which  he  begins  to  fan- 
ej  he  has  carried  too  for,  secure  for  his  future 
life  a  more  extensive  field  of  usefulness,  in  the 
benefice  which  is  hanging  over  his  head. 

^  In  the  mean  time  hope  and  expecUtion  so  fill 
his  mind,  that  he  insensibly  grows  cold  in  the 
nrosectttion  of  his  positive  duties.  He  beginp  to 
lament  that  in  his  present  situation  he  can  make 
but  few  converts,  Uiat  be  sees  but  small  effecte 
of  his  labours,  not  perceiving  that  God  may  have 
withdrawn  his  Uessuig  from  a  ministry  which 
is  exercised  on  such  questionable  grouncM.  With 
his  new  expectations  he  continues  to  blend  his 
old  ideas.  He  fbaste  his  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  a  more  fhiitfbl  harvest  on  an  un- 


known, and  perhaps  aa  unbrohea  soil— as  if  hu 
man  nature  were  not  pretty  much  the  eame 
every  where ;  as  if  the  labourer  were  aooounta- 
ble  for  the  abundance  of  his  crop,  and  not  wMy 
for  his  own  assiduity ;  ns  if  actual  duty,  faith- 
fully  performed,  even  in  this  ctroumscribed 
sphere  in  wluch  God  has  cast  our  lot,  ie  not 
more  acoepteble  to  htm,  than  theories  of  tho 
most  extensive  good,  than  distant  apeealatiena 
and  iroprobaUe  prejeots,  for  the  benefit  even  ot 
awhele  district;  whils,  in  the  indulgence  of 
these  airy  schemes,  oar  own  specific  and  ap^ 
pointed  work  lies  negleeled,  or  is  performed 
without  energy  and  without  attention. 

Sel^love  BO  naturally  iafiiluatos  the  judginent, 
that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  we  look  loo 
for,  and  yet  do  not  look  for  enough*  We  kok 
too  for  when  passing  over  the  actual  duties  of  the 
immediate  scene,  we  form  longconaeeted  trains 
of  future  projects,  and  indulge  our  thoughto  in 
such  as  are  most  remote,  and  perhaps  least  pro- 
bable.  And  we  do  not  look  far  enough  when 
the  prospective  mind  does  not  shoot  beyond  all 
these  little  earthly  distances,  to  that  state,  falsely 
called  remote,  whither  all  our  stops  are  not  the 
less  4ending,  because  our  eyes  are  confined  to 
the  home  scenes.  But  whin  the  preoarioasness 
of  our  duration  ought  to  set  limito  to  our  designs, 
it  should  furnish  incitemento  to  oar  application. 
Distant  projecto  are  too  apt  to  skoken  present 
industry ;  while  the  magnitude  of  adiemes,  pro- 
bably impracticable,  may  render  our  actual  ex« 
ertions  oold  snd  sluggish. 

Let  it  be  obeerved  that  vre  would  be  the  last 
to  oensure  any  of  thoee  fkir  and  honeuraUe 
means  of  improving  his  condition  which  every 
man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious,  owes  to  himself, 
and  to  his  femily.  Sainta  as  well  as  sinners 
have  in  common,  what  a  peat  cenius  calls, 

*  certain  inconvenient  appetites  creating  and 
drinking;*  which  while  we  are  in  the  body  must 
be  complied  with.  It  would  be  a  great  hardship 
on  good  men,  to  be  denied  any  innooent  means 
of  &r  gretification.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  in- 
justice that  the  most  diligent  labourer  should  be 
esteemed  the  least  worthy  of  his  hire*  the  least 
fit  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

The  more  senous  clergyman  has  also  the  eame 
warm  affection  for  his  children  with  his  leas 
scrupulous  brother,  and  consequently  the  bsldic 
laudable  desire  for  their  comfortable  establish, 
ment ;  only  in  his  plans  for  their  advancement 
he  should  neither  entertain  ambitious  views  nor 
prosecute  any  views,  even  the  best,  by  methods 
not  consonant  to  the  strictness  of  his  avowed 

Srinciples.  Professing  to '  seek  first  the  king, 
om  of  God  and  his  righteousness,'  he  ought  to 
be  more  exempt  fVom  an  over  anxious  solicitude 
than  those  who  profbss  it  less  aealously.  Avow- 
ing  a  more  determined  confidence  that  all  other 
things  will,  as  far  as  they  are  absolutely  neces 
sary,  *  be  added  unto  him,*  he  should,  aa  it  i^ 
obvious  he  commonly  does,  manifest  practically, 
a  more  implicit  trust,  confiding  in  the  gracious 
and  cheering  promise,  that  promise  expressed 
both  negati^y  and  positively,  as  if  to  comfort 
with  a  double  confirmation,  that  God  who  b 

*  both  his  light  and  defence,  who  will  give  grace 
and  worship,  will  also  withhold  no  good  thing 
ftom  them  that  live  a  godly  lifb.* 
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It  is  OM  of  the  trub  of  Ikith  appended  to  the 
Merad  ofBee,  that  its  minkteri,  uke  the  ^thor 
ef  the  Ikithfal,  are  liable  to  go  oat,  *  not  knowing 
whither  they  go  ^  and  this  not  only  at  their 
first  entrance  into  their  proleesion,  but  through 
life ;  an  inconTenienoe  to  which  no  other  pro- 
feaeion^  is  necessarily  liable ;  a  trial  which  is 
not  perhaps  fairly  estimated. 

This  remark  will  naturally  raise  a  laof  b 
amongr  those  who  at  onee  hold  the  function  in 
eontempt,  dsride  its  ministers,  and  think  their 
well-earned  remuneration  lavishly  and  even  un- 
necessarily  bestowed.  They  will  probably  ex. 
cbim  with  as  much  complacency  in  their  ridi- 
cule, as  if  it  were  really  the  test  of  trath— *  A 
great  cause  ef  commisseration  truly,  to  be  trans- 
leired  from  a  starring  curacy  to  a  plenttfol  bene- 
fie3«  or  fVom  the  vulflar  society  of  a  country  parish 
to  be  a  stalled  theologian  in  an  opulent  town  !* 
We  are  lar  from  estimating  at  a  low  rate  the 
ezeliange  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  a  state 
of  independence,  from  a  U&  of  penury  to  com- 
lert,  or  from  a  barely  decent  to  an  affluent  pro- 
Tision. — But  does  the  ironical  remarker  rate  the 
ftelingt  and  alfoctions  of  the  heart  at  nothing  7 
If  he  insists  that  money  is  that  ekUf  good  of 
which  ancient  philosophy  says  so  roach,  we  beg 
fesTB  to  insist  that  it  is  not  the  only  pood.  We 
are  abore  the  aiectation  of  preteodiqg  to  con- 
dole with  any  man  on  his  exaltation,  but  there 
are  feelings  which  a  man  of  acute  sensibility, 
rendered  more  acute  by  an  elegant  education, 
Talaes  more  intimately  than  ail?«r  or  gold. 

Is  it  absolntel?  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
comfi»rts,  to  break  up  his  local  attachmfnts,  to 
iiave  new  connexions  to  form,  and  that  frequent- 
ly at  an  advanced  period  of  lift  7  Connexions, 
perhaps  less  Taloable  than  thoee  he  is  quitting  7 
Is  it  nothing  for  a  faithfU  minister  to  be  sepa- 
rated  from  an  affectionate  peoplb,  a  people  not 
only  whose  friendship,  but  whose  propmu  has 
ooostituled  his  happiness  here,  as  it  wiU  make 
his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  hereafter  7 

Men  of  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by  their 
afrections  as  well  as  by  their  circumstances :  to 
a  man  c^  a  certam  cast  of  character,  a  change 
however  advantageous,  may  bo  rather  an  ezue 
than  a  promotion.  While  he  gratefullr  accepts 
the  good,  he  receivee  it  with  an  edifying  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  imperfection  of  the  beet 
hnman  Uiings.  These  considerations  we  con- 
less  add  the  additional  fteKngs  of  kindness  to 
their  persons,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  vicis- 
situdes, to  our  nupeci  and  veneration  lor  their 
holy  office. 

To  themselves,  however,  the  precarions  tenor 
of  their  situation  presents  an  instructive  emblem 
of  the  uncertain  condition  of  human  lilb,  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  world  itself.  Their 
liaUeness  to  a  sudden  removal,  gives  them  the 
adrantage  of  being  more  espeeiafljr  reminded  of 
the  necessity  and  duty  of  keeping  in  a  continual 
posture  of  preparation,  having  *  tneir  k>ins  gird- 
ed,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  thdr  staff  in, 
their  hand.'  Tliey  have  also  the  same  promises 
which  supported  the  Israelites  in  the  deserts — 
The  same  assurance  which  cheered  Abraham, 
may  gtjil  cheer  the  true  servants  of  CSod  under 
•!1  difficulties. — *  Fear  not — ^I  am  thy  shield  and 
ttiy  exceeding  great  reward.* 


But  there  are  perils  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left  It  is  not  among  the  least,  that  thoujorb 
a  pious  clergyman  may  at  first  have  tasted  with 
trembling  caution  of  the  delicious  cop  of  ap 
plause,  1m  may  gradually  grow,  as  thirst  is  in. 
creased  by  indiugence,  to  drink  too  deeply  of 
the  enchanted  chalice.  The  dangers  arising 
from  any  thing  that  is  good  are  formidable,  be 
cause  unsuspected.  And  such  are  the  perils  of 
popularity,  that  we  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
victorious  general  who  has  conquered  a  king 
dom,  or  the  sagacious  statesman  who  has  pre 
served  it,  is  almost  in  lees  danger  of  being  spoilt 
by  acclamation  than  the  popular  preacher ;  be- 
cause  tluir  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but  once, 
his  is  perpetuaL  Theirs  is  only  on  a  day  of 
triumph,  his  day  of  triumph  occurs  every  week ; 
we  mean  the  admiration  he  excites.  Every 
fresh  success  ought  to  be  a  fresh  motive  to  hu- 
miliation ;  be  who  feels  his  danger  will  vigilant- 
ly guard  against  swallowing  too  greedily  the  in- 
discriminate, and  oflen  andistinguishing  plaudits 
which  his  doctrinee  or  his  manner,  his  talent  or 
his  voice,  may  equally  procure  fi>r  him. 

If  be  be  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious,  he  may 
be  brought  to  humour  his  audience,  and  his 
audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous  emula- 
tion, till  they  will  scarcely  endure  truth  itself 
from  any  other  lips.  Nay,  be  may  imperceptibly 
be  led  not  to  be  always  satisfied  with  the  atten- 
tion  and  improvement  of  his  hearers,  unless 
the  attention  bo  sweetened  by  flattery,  and  the 
iffliMrovement  fiillowed  by  exclusive  attachment 

The  •pirit  of  exclusive  fondness  generates  a 
spirit  or  controversy.  Some  of  the  followers 
win  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in  Chris- 
tianity.  They  will  be  more  busied  in  opposing 
Paul  to  Apblloe,  than  looking  unto  *  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  faith  ;'  than  in  bring. 
iqg  fiirth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Religious 
gossip  may  assume  the  place  of  religion  itself. 
A  party  spirit  is  thus  yfenerated,and  Christianity 
may  begin  to  be  considered  as  a  thu:.g  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked  about, 
rather  than  as  Uie  productive  principle  of  virtu. 
ooseoudnet* 

We  owe,  indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  affec- 
tionate attachment  to  the  minister  who  has 
faithfully  laboured  ibr  our  edification ;  but  the 
author  has  sometimes  noticed  a  manner  adopted 
by  some  intudicious  adherents,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  which  seems  rather  to  erect  their  fa- 
vourite into  the  head  of  a  sect,  than  to  reverence 
bim  as  the  pastor  of  a  flock.  This  mode  of 
evincing  an  attachment,  amiable  in  itself,  is 
doubtless  as  distressing  to  the  deticacy  of  the 
minister  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  religion,  to  which 
it  is  apt  to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  animadvert  more  im- 
mediately on  the  cause  of  declension  in  piety,  in 
some  persons  who  formerly  exhibitsd  evident 
marks  of  that  seriousness  m  their  lives  which 
they  continue  to  inculcate  from  the  pulpit  If 
such  has  been  sometimes  (we  hope  it  has  been 
wry  rarely)  the  case,  may  it  not  be  partly 
ascribed  to  an  unhappy  notion  that  the  same  ex- 
actneas  in  his  private  devotion,  the  same  watch- 

*  This  polemic  tattle  it  of  a  lotatlydifibrant 
ftom  that  tpeciee  of  religious  coovenatkm — 
•u  tbe  imoediagcliaster. 
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fttlnest.  in  his  daily  eondact,  is  not  equally  ne- 
cessary in  the  advanced  progress  as  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  religious  coarse  7  He  does  not  de- 
sist from  warning  his  hearers  of  the  continual 
necessity  of  these  things,  but  is  he  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  applying  the  necessity  to  himself? 
May  he  not  begin  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  in- 
culcation without  the  practice  7  It  is  not  pro. 
bable  indeed  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  establish 
himself  as  an  exempt  case,  bat  he  slides  from 
indolence  into  the  exemption,  as  if  its  avoidance 
were  not  so  necessary  for  him  as  tor  others. 

Even  the  very  sacredness  of  his  profession  is 
not  without  a  snsre.  He  may  repeat  the  holy 
offices  so  often  that  he  may  be  in  danger  on  the 
one  hand,  of  sinking  into  the  notion  uiat  it  is  a 
mere  profisssion,  or  on  the  other,  of  so  resting  in 
it  as  to  make  it  supercede  the  necessity  of  Uiat 
strict  personal  religion  with  which  he  set  out : 
He  may  at  least  be  satisfied  with  the  occasional, 
without  the  uniform  practice.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger— we  advert  only  to  its  possibility — ^that  his 
very  exactness  in  the  public  exercise  of  hid 
function,  may  lead  to  a  Utile  justification  of  his 
remissness  in  secret  duties.  His  zealous  expo- 
sition of  the  Scriptures  to  others  may  satisfy 
him,  though  it  does  not  always  lead  to  a  practi- 
cal application  of  them  to  himself^ 

But  God,  by  requiring  exemplary  diligence 
m  the  devotion  of  bis  appointed  servants,  would 
keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daily  sense  of  their 
dependanee  on  him.  If  he  does  not  continually 
teach  by  his  Spirit  those  who  teach  others,  tbey 
have  little  reason  to  expect  success,  and  Uiat 
Spirit  will  not  be  given  where  it  is  not  sought ; 
or,  which  is  an  awfol  consideration,  may  be 
withdrawn,  where  it  had  been  jgiven,  and  not 
improved  as  it  might  have  been. 

Should  this  unbappily  ever  be  the  case,  it 
would  almost  reduce  the  minister  of  Christ  to  a 
mere  engine,  a  vehicle  through  whi^h  know^ 
ledge  was  barely  to  pass,  like  the  ancient  oracles 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  infiirmation  but 
to  convey  it.  Perhaps  the  public  succsess  of  the 
best  men  has  been,  under  God,  principally  owing 
to  this,  that  their  faithful  ministration  in  the 
temple  has  been  unifbrmlv  preceded  and  follow- 
ed by  petitions  in  the  closet ;  that  the  truths 
implanted  in  the  one,  have  chiefly  flourished 
fVom  having  been  watered  by  the  tears,  and 
nourished  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observation  on 
this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject;  in  this 
superfici^  treatment  of  which,  it  is  the  thing  in 
the  world  the  most  remote  from  the  writer*s 
wish,  to  give  the  slightest  oflbnoe  to  any  pious 
member  of  an  order  which  possesses  her  highest 
veneration.  If  the  indefatigable  laboarar  in  his 
great  Master's  vinevard,  has,  as  must  often  be 
the  case,  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
labours  have  fkiled  of  producing  their  desired 
efiect,  in  some  instance,  where  his  warmest 
hopes  had  been  excited  -,~if  he  feels  that  he  has 
not  benefitted  oUiers  as  he  had  earnestly  de- 
sired,  this  is  precisely  the  moment  to  benefit 
himself,  and  is  perhaim  permitted  for  that  very 
end.  Where  his  useralness  has  been  divioosly 
great,  the  trae  Christian  will  be  humbled  by 
the  reooUsotion  that  he  is  only  an  instrument 
Where  it  has  been  less,  the  defeat  of  his  hopes 


ofibrs  the  best  occasion,  which  In  wiH  not  fail  Co 
use  for  improving  his  humility.  Thus  he  amy 
always  be  assured  that  good  has  been  done 
somewhere,  so  that  in  any  case  his  laboor  wili 
not  have  beei|  vain  in  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
Drue  and  JRitse  ZeaL 

• 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  ciu. 
tivating  that  self-knowledge  wfaieh  we  have 
elsewhere  recommended,  to  discover  what  is  tbe 
real  bent  of  our  mind,  and  winch  are  the  strong^. 
est  tendencies  of  oar  character;  to  diecover 
where  oar  disposition  requiree  restraint,  and 
where  we  may  be  safely  trusted  with  some 
liberty  of  indulgence.  If  the  temper  be  ienrtd, 
and  that  fervour  he  happily  direclsd  to  religion 
the  most  consammate  prudence  will  be  requieiss 
to  restrain  its  excesses  without  freexing  its 
energies. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  timidity  and  difiulence  be 
the  natural  |Mt>pen9tty,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  coldness  and  inactivity  with  regard 
to  ourselves,  and  into  too  unresisting  a  oom- 
pliance  with  the  requisitions,  or  too  easy  a  cod. 
ibrmity  with  the  habits  of  othera.  It  will  there- 
fore  be  an  evident  proof  of  Christian  eelf-govern- 
ifient,  when  the  man  of  too  ardent  zeal  restraine 
its  outward  expression  where  it  woold  be  on. 
seasonable,  or  unsafe ;  while  it  wUl  evince  the 
same  Christian  self-denial  in  the  fearful  and 
diffident  character,  to  burst  the  fettsre  of  timidity, 
where  duty  requires  a  holy  boldness ;  and  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  lose  all  lesser  fears  in  the 
fbar  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
Christian  to  get  his  nnderstonding  and  his  oon- 
science  thoroughly  enlightened;  to  take  an 
exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whole  comprehen- 
sive  scheme  of  Christianity,  but  of  his  own 
character ;  to  dbcover,  in  order  to  correct  the 
defbcts  in  his  judgment,  and  to  ascertain  the 
deficiencies  even  of  his  best  qualities.  Through 
ignorance  in  these  respects,  though  he  may 
really  be  following  up  some  good  tendency, 
though  he  is  even  persuaded  thathe  is  not  wrong 
either  in  his  motive  or  his  object,  he  may  yet 
be  wrong  in  the  meaeure,  wrong  in  the  mode, 
wroDf  in  the  applioation,  though  right  in  the 
principle.  He  must  therefbre  watch  with  a 
suspicious  eye  over  his  better  qualities,  and 
guard  his  very  virtues  from  deviation  and  ex- 


His  leal,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  great  character,  that  quality, 
without  which  no  great  emhience  either  secular 
or  rdigioQs  has  ever  been  attained ;  which  is 
essential  to  the  acquisition  of  excellence  in  arts 
and  arms,  in  learning  and  piety  ;  that  principle 
without  which  no  man  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
perfisction  of  his  nature,  or  to  animate  otlicra  to 
aim  at  that  perfection,  will  ^et  hardly  fail  to 
mislead  the  animated  Christian,  if  bis  know, 
ledge  of  what  is  right  and  just,  if  his  judgment 
in  the  application  of  that  knowledge  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  principle  itself 
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Zesl,  indeed, 'it  not  io  mneh  sn  indiTidoal 
virtue  as  the  prinoiple  whieh  gives  lifb  and 
eoloaring,  as  the  spirit  wliich  giyes  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  which  gives  warmth 
■nd  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling  whieh 
exalta  the  relish  of  every  dnty,  and  sheds  a 
lufltre  on  the  practioe  of  every  virtue ;  which, 
enoheUishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
slowing^  tints,  animates  ever]^  quality  of  the 
Mart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
•nid  of  aeal  among  the  virtues  as  of  memory 
among  the  fiieolties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
MMde  a  great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made 
Inmaelf  oonspionoosly  great  where  it  has  been 
wanting. 

Many  things  however  must  concur  befbre  we 
fsan  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  zeal  bo 
really  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Those  who  are  con- 
tending for  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  in  the 
sitoation  of  the  two  knights,  who  meeting  on  a 
caroBS  road,  were  on  the  point  of  fightinp  about 
the  oolonr  of  a  cross  which  was  suspended  be- 
tween them.  One  insisted  it  was  gold ;  the  other 
Bwintained  it  was  silver.  The  duel  was  pre- 
vented by  the  interference  of  a  passenger,  who 
desired  them  to  change  their  positions.  Both 
crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  feund  the  cross 
was  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other. 
Each  acknowledged  his  opponent  to  be  right 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  sood  or 
an  eviL  The  man  who  feels  himself  cneerfVd 
by  its  kindly  warmth,  is  assured  that  it  is  a  be- 
nefit, but  he  whose  house  it  has  just  burnt  down 
will  give  another  verdict.  Net  only  the  eause, 
thenSbre,  in  whieh  aeal  is  eierted  must  be  good, 
bet  the  principle  itself  must  bounder  due  regu- 
lation :  or,  like  the  rapidity  of  the  traveller  who 
gets  into  a  wrong  road,  it  will  only  carry  him 
so  much  the  farther  out  of  his  wa^ ;  or  if  he 
be  in  the  right  road,  it  will,  throurh  inattentioo, 
carry  him  involuntarily  beyond  his  destined 
point — ^That  deffree  of  motion  is  equally  mis- 
leading which  detains  us  short  of  our  end,  or 
which  pushes  us  beyond  it 

The  apostle  suggests  a  useful  precaution  by 
expressly  asserting  that  It  is  *  in  a  good  cause,' 
that  we  *■  must  be  lealously  afibcted;'  which  im- 
plies thb  further  truth,  that  where  the  cause  is 
not  good,  the  mischief  is  proportioned  to  the 
seaL  But  lest  we  should  carry  our  limitations 
of  the  qoality  to  any  restriction  of  the  seasons 
fer  exercising  it,  he  takes  care  to  animate  us  to 
its  perpetual  exercise,  by  adding  that  we  must 
be  alwayt  so  affected. 

If  the  injustioe,  the  intolerance  and  persacu^ 
tioo,  with  which  a  misguided  seal  has  so  often 
afflicted  the  churdi  of  Christ,  in  Hm  more  early 
periods,  be  lamented  as  a  deplorable  evil ;  jet 
the  overruling  wikbm  of  Providence  educing 
ffood  from  evu,  made  the  very  calamities  which 
nise  seal  ocoasiooed,  the  instruments  of  pro- 
doeiog  that  true  and  fively  seal  to  which  we 
owe  the  glorious  band  of  martyrs  and  confessors, 
those  brightest  ornaments  of  the  best  periods  of 
ths  church.  This  effect,  though  a  clear  vindi- 
cation  of  that  divine  goodness  which  suffers  evil, 
is  no  apolo^  for  him  who  perpetrates  it 
^  It  ia  curious  to  observoT  the  contrary  opera* 
lions  of  true  and  felse  seal,  which  thonrh  appa- 
ventiv  only  different  modifications  of  the  same 


quality,  are,  when  brought  into  contsct,  repug- 
nant,  and  even  destructive  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  attribute  of  the  human  mind  where  the 
di^rent  efibcts  of  the  same  principle  havesuclr 
a  total  opposition :  for  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
same  prmciple  under  another  direction,  which 
actuates  the  tyrant  in  dragging  the  martyr  to 
the  stake,  enables  the  martyr  to  embrace  it  7 

As  a  striking  proof  that  toe  neoessity  for  cau- 
tion is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  record  more  instances  of  a 
bad  leal  than  of  a  good  one.  This  famishes  the 
most  authoritative  argument  for  regulating  this 
impetuous  principle,  and  for  governing  it  by  all 
those  restrictions  which  a  feeling  so  calculated 
for  good  and  so  capable  of  evil  demands. 

It  was  zeal,  but  of  a  bUnd  and  furious  cha» 
racter,  which  produced  the  massacre  on  the  day 
of  St  Bartholomew ;— a  day  to  which  the  mourn- 
ful strains  of  Job  have  been  so  well  applied.-— 
*  Let  that  day  perish.  Let  it  not  be  joined  to 
the  dajw  of  the  years.  Let  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death  sCaln  it* — It  was  a  zeal  the 
most  hk)ody,  combined  with  a  perfidy  the  most 
detestable,  which  inflamed  the  execrable  Flo- 
rentine,* when,  having  on  this  occasion  invited 
so  many  ittustrious  protestants  to  Paris  under 
the  alluring  mask  of  a  public  fbstivity,  eke  con 
trived  to  involve  her  guest,  the  pious  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  the  venerable  Coligni  in  the  gene>> 
ral  mass  of  undistinguished  destruction.  The 
royal  and  pontifical  assassins  not  satisfied  with 
the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph.^^Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  a  deed  which  has  no 
parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  Pagan  persecution. 

Even  glory  did  not  content  the  pernicious 
plotters  of  this  direfhl  tragedy.  Devotion  was 
called  in  to  be 

Tbe  etowa  ani  dOBBvnunatioB  of  their  crime. 

Tlie  blackest  hypocrisy  was  made  use  of  to  sane* 
tify  the  foulest  murder.  The  iniquitj  could  not 
be  complete  without  solemnly  thankmg  God  for 
its  success.  The  pope  and  cardinals  proceeded 
to  St  Mark*s  church,  where  they  praised  the 
Almighty  for  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A 
solemn  jubilee  completed  the  preposterous  mum- 
mery^—This  zeal  of  devotion  was  as  much  worse 
than  even  the  zeal  of  murder,  as  thanking  God 
for  enabling  us  to  commit  a  sin  is  worse  than 
the  commission  itself.  A  wicked  piety  is  still 
more  disgusting  than  a  wicked  act  God  is  less 
offended  by  the  sin  itself  than  by  the  thank- 
ofibring  of  its  perpetrators.  It  looks  like  a  black 
attempt  to  involve  the  Creator  in  the  crimcf 

It  was  this  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  bad  in  the  profiiffacy  oC 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstition  of  ois  age, 
revoke  the  tolerating  edict  which  might  have 
drawn  down  a  blessmg  on  his  Ungdom.  One 
species  of  crime  was  called  on,  in  his  days  of 
blind  devotion,  to  expiate  another  committed  in 
his  days  of  mad  ambition.p— But  the  expiation 
was  even  more  intolerable  than  the  offence.  The 
havoc  made  by  the  sword  of  civil  persecution 

•  Catharine  de  Medici.  

f  Bee  Tbaanoi  for  a  moft  aflbelinf  and  exact  aoeooM 
of  this  direful  nuiHacre. 
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was  m  miflenble  atDiiemeiit  for  the  Mood  which 
QDJuat  KggntMon  had  shed  in  foreign  wars. 

It  was  this  impious  and  cnel  wnl  which  in- 
spired the  monk  IXiminick,  in  erecting  the  most 
tniemal  tribonal  which  ever  inventive  bigotry 
projected  to  dishonour  the  Christian  name,  and 
which  with  pertinaoioos  bar^Mtrity  has  conti- 
nued for  above  six  centuries,  to  afflict  the  hu- 
man race. 

For  a  oompleie  contrast  to  this  pernicious  leal 
we  need  not,  blessed  be  God,  travel  back  into  re- 
mote  history,  nor  abroad  into  distant  realms. 
This  happy  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
can  famish  a  countless  catalogue  of  instances 
of  a  pure,  a  wise,  and  a  well  directed  naL  Not 
to  swell  the  list,  we  will  only  mention  that  it 
has  in  our  own  age,  produced  the  Society  ibr 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  British  and 
Foreign  BiUe  Society,  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Three  as  noUe,  and  whidi 
will,  we  trust,  be  as  lasting  monuments  as  ever 
national  virtue  erected  to  true  piety^.  These  are 
institutions  which  bear  the  genuine  stamp  of 
Christianity,  not  orighuiting  in  party,  fimnded 
in  disinterestedness,  and  comprehending  the 
best  interests  of  almost  tha  whole  habitable 
gbbe, — *  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy.' . 

Why  we  hear  so  much  m  ptaiae  of  leal  from 
a  certain  class  of  religious  eharaeters,  is  pertly 
owing  to  their  having  taken  up  a  notion,  that 
its  acquired  exertions  relate  to  the  care  of  other 
people's  salvation  rather  than  to  their  own ;  and 
indeed  the  casual  prying  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  though  much  more  entertaining,  is  not 
near  so  troublesome  as  the  constant  inspection 
of  one's  own.  It  is  observdile  that  the  outcry 
against  zeal  among  the  irreligious  is  raised  on 
nearly  the  bame  ground,  as  the  clamour  in  its 
fiivour  by  these  proftssors  tii  reKgiod.  The 
former  suspect  that  the  leal  of  the  religionist 
evaporates  in  censuring  tkehr  impiety,  and  in 
'eagerness  ibr  their  conversion,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  themselves.  Thui  supposed  anxiety 
they  resent,  and  give  a  practical  proof  of  their 
resentment  by  resolving  not  to  profit  by  it. 

Two  very  erroneous  opinions  exist,  respecting 
zeal.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  a 
want  of  charity,  and  uie  two  principles  are  ac- 
cused of  maintaining  separate  interests.  This 
is  safar  from  being  the  case,  that  charity  is  the 
nrm  associate  of  that  seal  of  which  it  is  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  enemy. — Indeed,  this  is  so  infkl. 
lible  a  criterion  by  which  to  try  its  sincerity, 
that  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  ical  which  is  unaccompanied  by  this  fair 
ally. 

Another  opinion  equally  erroneous  is  not  a 
little  prevalent— that  where  there  is  much  zeal 
there  is  little  or  no  prudence.  Now  a  sound  and 
sober  zeal  is  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  neglect  to 
provide  for  its  own  success ;  and  would  that  suc- 
cess be  provided  for,  without  employing  for  its 
accomplishment,  every  precaution  which  pru- 
dence can  suggest  t^True  zeal,  therefore,  will 
oe  as  discreet  as  it  is  fervent,  well  knowing  that 
its  warmest^ffinrts  will  be  neither  effectual,  nor 
lasting,  without  tliose  provisions  which  discre- 
tion done  can  make.  No  quality  is  ever  poe- 
aessed  in  perfection  where  its  opposite  is  want- 


ing ;  zeal  is  not  Christrian  fbrvow,  but  ouiina 
beat,  if  not  associatad  with  charity  and  pra 
dence. 

Zeal  indeed,  like  other  good  things,  is  fire- 
qnently  calnmnistnd  because  it  is  not  understood; 
and  it  may  sometimes  deserve  censure,  as  bein^ 
the  efibrvesoence  of  that  weak  but  well  meaning 
mind  which  will  defeat  the  efforts  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  every  other  good  propensity. 

That  most  valuable  neulty  tbereforo  of  in- 
tellectual man,  the  judgment,  the  enlightened, 
impartial,  unbiassed  ju<%ment,  must  be  kept  in 
perpetual  activihr,  not  omv  in  order  to  asoertain 
that  the  cause  be  good,  but  to  determine  also 
the  degree  of  its  importance  in  any  given  case* 
that  we  may  not  blindly  assign  an  undue  valoe 
to  an  inferior  good :  for  want  of  this  discrimin^ 
tion  we  may  be  fighting  a  windmill,  when  we 
fancy  we  are  attacking  a  fort  We  must  prove 
not  only  whether  the  thing  conlsBSed  for  be 
right,  but  whether  it  be  essential ;  whether  in 
our  eagerness  to  attain  tUs  saborduale.^ood  we 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  neglecting,  things  of 
more  real  oonsequence.  Whether  the  value  vre 
assign  to  it  may  not  be  even  imaginarv* 

Aj»ve  all,  we  should  examine  whether  we  do 
not  contend  ibr  it  chiefly  because  it  happens  to 
ftll  In  with  our  own  humour,  or  our  own  party, 
mora  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth ; 
whether  we  do  not  wish  to  distinguish  ourselvus 
by  our  pertinaei^,  and  to  append  ourselves  tc 
the  party  rather  than  to  the  principle ;  and  thus, 
as  popularity  is  often  gained  by  the  worst  part 
of  a  man's  character,  whether  we  do  not  princi- 
pally oersist  from  the  hope  of  beooming  popular. 
The  favourite  adage  that  U  jm  ne  vtuU  poM  U 
cAendette,  might  serve  as  an  appropriate  motto 
to  one  half  of  the  contentions  which  divide  and 
distract  the  world. 

This  seal,  hotly  exercised  ibr  mere  circum- 
stantials,  for  ceremonies  difbrent  in  themselves, 
for  distinctions  rather  than  difllbrenceB,  has  un- 
happily assisted  in  causing  irreparable  separa- 
tions  and  dissentions  in  the  Christian  world, 
even  wheie  the  champions  on  both  sides  were 
great  and  good  nian.^Many  of  the  pointe  which 
have  been  the  sources  of  altercation  were  not 
worth  insisting  upon,  where  the  opponente 
agreed  in  the  grand  fundamentals  of  faith  and 
praetice. 

But  to  consider  seal  as  a  general  question,  as 
a  thing  of  every  day  experience.  He  whose 
piety  is  most  sincere  win  be  likely  to  be  the 
most  zealous.  But  though  zeal  is  an  indication, 
and  even  a  concomitant  of  sincerity,  a  burning 
nal  is  sometimes  seen  idiere  the  sincerity  is 
somewhat  questionable. 

For  whera  isal  is  generated  by  ignoranee  it 
is  commonly  fostered  by  self-will.  That  which 
we  have  embraced  thrott|^  fslse  Judgment  we 
maintain  through  false  hononr.-»rride  b  gene- 
rally  called  in  to  nurse  the  offspring  of  error. 
It  is  fh>m  this  confbderacr  that  we  frequently 
see  those  who  are  perversuy  zealous  fbr  pointe 
which  csn  add  nothing  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
truth,  whether  they  axe  rejected  or  retained, 
cold  and  indiffbrent  about  the  great  thi  ngs  which 
involve  the  salvation  of  msn. 

Though  all  momentous  truths,  all  indispensa- 
Ue  duties,  are,  in  the  huninoos  volume  of  in^ 
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ratioo,  nude  lo  obrioos  that  tboee  may  read  who 
ran ;  the  contested  matters  are  not  only  so  com- 
panOlTely  little  as  to  be  by  no  means  worthy 
of  tho  heat  they  ezeile,  but  are  rendered  so 
doabifnlt  not  in  themselves,  but  by  the  opposite 
syeteme  built  on  them,  that  he  who  fignts  for 
them  is  not  always  sore  whether  he  be  right  or 
not ;  and  if  he  carry  hie  point  he  can  make  no 
morml  nee  of  his  victory.  This  indeed  is  net  his 
oooeern*  It  is  enonch  that  he  has  oonqoered. 
The  importance  of  the  object  having  never  de- 
pended on  its  worth,  bat  on  the  opinion  of  his 
right  to  maintain  that  worth. 

Tiie  Gospel  assi|rns  very  diffiirent  degrees 
of  importance  to  afiowed  practices  and  com- 
manded  duties.  It  by  no  means  censures  those 
who  were  rigorous  in  their  payment  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  ty  thes ;  but  seeing  this  duty 
ms  not  only  put  in  competition  with,  but  pre- 
ferred befiwe,  the  most  important  duties,  even 
judgm^ent,  mercy  and  faith,  the  flagrant  hypo- 
crisy vras  pointedly  ceneured  bv  iubknsbs  itsel£ 
This  oppoeition  of  a  scrupnions  exactness  in 
paying  the  petty  demand  on  three  paltry  herbs, 
to  the  neglect  m  the  three  cardinal  Chrisdan 
virtoee,  exhibits  as  complete  and  instructive  a 
specifloen  of  that  frivolous  and  lalse  zeal  which, 
evaporating  in  trifles,  wholly  overlooks  those 
grand  points  on  which  hangs  eternal  lifli,  as  can 
be  conceived. 

This  passage  serves  to  corroborate  a  striking 
&et,  that  there  is  scarcely  in  scripture  any  pre. 
cept  en&reed,  which  haa  not  some  actual  ex- 
emplifieation  attached  to  it  The  historical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  of  inestimable 
Taloe,  were  it  only  on  this  single  ground,  that 
the  appended  truths  and  principles  so  abundant- 
ly scattered  through  them,  are  in  general  so 
happily  iUostrated  oy  them.  They  are  not  dry 
apborunis  and  cold  propositions^  which  stand' 
singly,  and  disconnected,  but  truths  suggested 
by  tl!e  event,  but  precepts  growing  out  of  the 
oeeasion.  The  recollection  of  the  principles  re- 
aUs  to  the  mind  the  instructive  stor^  whioh 
they  enrich,  while  the  remembrance  of^  the  cir- 
camstance  impreeses  the  sentiment  upon  the 
kearL  Thus  the  doctrine,  like  a  precious  gem, 
u  at  once  preserved  end  embellished  by  the 
narrative  bemg  made  a  frame  in  which  to  en- 
shrine it 

True  seal  will  flrst  exercise  itself  in  earnest 
desires,  in  increa8in|f  ardour  to  obtain  higher 
degrees  of  illumination  in  our  own  minds  ;  in 
fervent  prayer  that  this  growing  light  may 
operate  to  the  improvement  of  our  practice,  that 
the  influences  of  divine  grace  may  become  more 
oatwardly  perceptible  by  the  increasing  correct- 
Jiess  of  our  habits ;  that  every  holy  albotion  may 
be  followed  by  its  correspondent  act,  whether 
of  obedience  or  of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of 
saflering. 

But  the  effects  of  a  genuine  and  enlightened 
2eal  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visibto  in  our 
diaoooree  with  thoee  to  whom  we  may  have  a 
probability  of  being  useful.  But  though  we 
al:3uld  not  confine  the  exercise  of  our  zeal  to  our 
eoDversation,  nor  our  attention  to  the  opinions 
and  practices  of  others,  yet  this,  when  not  done 
with  a  bustling  kind  of  interference,  and  ofTon- 
eive  forwardness,  is  proper  and  useful.    It  is 


indeed  a  natural  efibct  of  asal  to  appear  where 
it  exists,  ae  a  firo  which  really  burns  will  not  be 
prevented  from  emitting  both  light  and  heat; 
yet  we  should  labour  principally  to  keep  up  in 
our  own  minds  the  pious  feelings  which  religion 
has  excited  there.  The  brightest  flame  will 
decay  if  no  means  are  used  to  keep  it  alive. 
Pure  loal  will  cherish  every  holy  afiection,  and 
by  increasing  eiwery  pious  disposition  will  ani- 
mate us  to  eveiT  duty.  It  will  add  new  forse 
to  our  hatred  of  sin,  freah  contrition  to  our  re- 
pentance, additional  vigour  to  our  resolutions, 
and  will  impart  augmented  energy  to  every 
virtue.  It  will  give  life  to  our  dictions,  and 
spirit  to  all  our  actions. 

When  a  true  zeal  haa  fixed  these  right  affec 
tions  in  our  own  hear€s,  the  same  principle  will, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  make  us  earnest 
to  excite  them  in  others.  No  good  man  wishes 
to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  none  ever  wished 
others  to  go  thither  without  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  awaken  right  affections  in  them. 
That  will  be  a  false  zeal  which  does  not  begin 
with  the  regulation  of  our  own  hearts.  That 
will  be  an  uiiberal  zeal  which  stops  where  it 
begins.  A  true  zeal  will  extend  itself  through 
the  whole  sphero  of  its  possessor's  influence 
Christian  zeal,  like  Christian  charity,  wi^  begin 
at  home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  must 
end  there. 

But  that  we  roust  not  confine  eur  zeal  to  mere 
conversation  is  not  only  implied  but  expressed 
in  Scripture.  The  apostle  does  not  exhort  us 
to  be  zealous  only  of  good  tsords  but  of  good 
worlts.  True  swU  ever  produces  true  benevo- 
lence. It  would  extend  the  blessings  which  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  to  the  whole  human  race.  It 
will  consequently  stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  in- 
fluence to  the  extension  of  roligion,  to  the  ad- 
vanoement  of  every  well  concerted  and  well 
conducted  plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  linSits 
of  human  happiness,  and  more  especially  to 
promote  the  eternal  interests  of  human  kind. 

But  if  we  do  not  first  stronaously  labour  for  our 
own  illumination,  how  shall  we  presume  to  en- 
lighten others !  It  is  a  dangerous  presumption, 
to  busy  ourselves  in  improving  others,  before 
we  have  diligently  sought  our  own  improvement 
Yet  it  is  a  vanity  not  uncommon  that  the  first 
feelings,  be  they  true  or  false,  which  resemble 
devotion,  the  first  faint  ray  of  knowledge  which 
has  imperfectly  dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw 
minds  an 'eager  impatience  to  communicate  to 
others  what  they  themselves  have  not  jet  at- 
tained. Hence  the  novel  twarms  of  uninstruct 
ed  instructors,  of  teachers  who  have  had  no 
time  to  learn.  The  act  previous  to  the  impart- 
in^  knowledge  should  seem  to  be  that  of  ac- 
quiring it  Nothing  would  so  eflectually  check 
an  irregular  and  improve  a  temperate  zeal, 
as  the  personal  discipline,  the  self  acquaintance 
we  have  so  repeatedly  recommended. 

True  Christian  zeal  will  always  be  known 
by  its  distinguishing  and  inseparable  properties. 
It  will  be  warm,  indeed,  not  from  temperament 
but  principle.  It  will  be  humble,  or  it  will  not 
be  CArtslian  'zeal.--It  will  restrain  its  impetu- 
osity that  it  may  the  more  effectually  promote 
its  object->It  will  be  temperate,  soflening  what 
is  strong  in  the  act  by  gentleness  in  the  man 
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Qtf.  It  wiU  be  tolerating,  wUliiicr  to  grant  what 
it  would  itoelf  desire.— It  will  be  forbearing^,  in 
the  hope  that  the  ofibnce  it  censures  may  be  o(^> 
oaaional  failing  and  not  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
*— It  will  be  candid,  making  a  tender  allowance 
for  tboae  imperfections  which  beings,  fallible 
themaelvos  oaght  to  expect  from  human  infir- 
mity.— It  wiil  be  reasonable— employing  fair 
argument  and  affectionate  remonstrance,  instead 
of  irritating  by  the  adoption  of  yiolence,  instead 
of  mortifying  by  the  assumption  of  superiority. 

He,  who  in  priTate  society  allows  himself  in 
ndent  anger  or  unhallowed  bitterness,  or  ac- 
rimonious railing,  in  reprehending  the  &ulte 
Of*  another,  might,  did  his  power  keep  pace  with 
his  inclination,  have  recourse  to  other  weapons. 
He  would  probably  banish  and  burn,  confiscate 
and  imprison,  and  think  then  as  he  thraks  now, 
that  he  is  doing  God  seryice* 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
dearer  sight,  a  tighter  rein,  a  stricter  watohfiil- 
ness  than  another,  xeal  is  that  quality.  The 
heart  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  eloTation ; 
where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security.  The  pru- 
dence with  whioh  it  is  exercised  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  ite  integrity;  for  if  intemperate  it 
not  only  raises  enemies  to  ourselTcs  but  to  God. 
It  augmento  the  natural  enmity  to  religion  in- 
stead of  increasing  her  friends. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended  with 
benevolence,  if  sweetened  by  kindness,  if  evinc 
ed  to  be  honest  bv  ite  influence  on  your  own 
conduct,  and  gentle  by  ite  effect  on  your  man- 
Qcrs,  it  may  lead  your  irreligious  acquaintance 
to  inquire  more  ehsely  in  what  consiste  the 
distinction  between  them  and  yon.  You  will 
already  by  this  mildness  have  won  their  afibc- 
tion.  Your  next  stop  may  be  to  gain  over  their 
judgment  They  may  bo  led  to  examine  «bat 
solid  grounds  of  difference  subsiste  between  yon 
and  them.  What  substantial  reason  you  have 
for  not  going  their  lengths.  What  oound  argu- 
ment they  can  offbr  lor  not  going  yours. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  asked,  after  all,  where 
do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this  inflam- 
matory distemper?  Should  not  the  prevalence, 
or  at  least  the  existence  of  a  disease  be  ascer- 
teined  previous  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  1 
That  it  existo  is  sufficiently  obvious,  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  among  the  higher  ranks 
it  has  not  hitherto  spread  very  widely ;  nor  is  ite 
progress  likely  to  be  very  alamung,  or  ite 
effecte  very  malignant  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  every  rank,  indeed,  coldness  and  indiflbr- 
ence,  carelessness  and  neglect,  are  the  reigning 
epidemics.  These  are  cuseases  far  man  diffi- 
cult to  cure ;  diseases  not  more  dangerous  to  the 
patient  than  distressing  to  the  physician,  who 
generally  finds  it  more  dfficult  to  raise  a  slug- 
gish habit  than  to  lower  an  occasional  heat 
The  imprudently  sealous  man,  if  he  be  sincere, 
may,  by  a  discreet  regimen,  bo  brought  to  a 
stete  of  complete  sanity ;  but  to  rouse  from  a 
state  of  morbid  indifference,  to  brace  fVom  a  to- 
tol  relaxation  of  the  system,  must  be  the  imme- 
diate work  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls ;  of 
him  who  can  effect  even  this,  by  his  Spirit  ac- 
eompanying  this  powerful  word,  *  Awake  thou 
that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light' 


CHAP.  xvni. 

Insemibility  to  EUrtud  TkingM, 

IzisEiniKUTT  to  eternal  tfaings,  in  beings  who 
are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  is  a  mad- 
ness  which  would  be  reckoned  among  prodigiefli, 
if  it  were  not  so  common.  It  woidd  be  al 
together  incredible,  if  the  numberless  instances 
we  have  of  it  were  only  rdated,  and  not  wit- 
nessed, were  only  heard  o^  and  not  experienoad 

If  we  bad  aoertain  prospect  of  a  great  ectote, 
and  a  splendid  mansion  which  we  anew  moat 
be  ours  in  a  fbw  days ;  and  not  only  ours  as  ■ 
bequest,  but  an  inheritance,  not  only  as  a 
possession,  but  a  perpetuity ;  il|  in  the  mean 
time,  wm  rented,  on  a  precarJous  lease,  a  paltry 
cottoge  in  bad  repair,  ready  to  falU  and  from 
which  we  knew  we  must  at  all  events  soon  be 
turned  out,  depending  on  the  proprietor's  will, 
whether  tlie  ejectment  mi^ht  not  be  the  next 
minute  ;  woold  it  argue  wisdom  or  even  com- 
mon  sense,  totally  to  overiook  our  near  and 
noble  reversion,  and  to  be  so  fiindly  attaehed  to 
our  falling  tenement,  as  to  spend  great  part  of 
our  time  and  thott|^te  in  supporting  ite  nuna 
by  prope,  and  con«Maline  ite  decays  by  decora- 
tions 7  To  be  so  absorted  in  the  little  sordid 
pleasures  of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  to  cul- 
tivate a  taste  fiir  the  delighte  of  the  mansuon, 
where  such  treasures  are  &id  up  for  us,  and  on 
the  possession  of  which  we  fully  reckon  in  spite 
of  our  nerlect, — ^this  is  an  excess  of  inconaide 
ration,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  credited. 

It  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  acknowledged 
uncertainty  of  life  drives  worldly  men  to  make 
sure  of  every  thing  depending  on  it,  except  tfaei: 
eternal  concerns.  It  leads  them  to  be  reguiai 
in  their  acoounte,  and  exact  in  their  bargains 
They  are  afraid  of  risking  ever  so  little  property, 
on  so  precarious  a  tenure  as  life,  without  ensur- 
ing a  reversion.  Th«re  axe  even  some  who 
speculate  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  as  a  trade. 
Strange,  that  this  accurate  calcination  of  the 
duration  of  life  should  not  invdve  a  serious  at- 
tention to  ite  end!  Strange,  that  the  critical 
annuitant  should  totelly  overlook  his  perpetuity ! 
Strange,  that  in  the  prudent  care  not  to  risk  a 
fraction  of  property,  equal  care  should  not  be 
token  to  risk  eternal  ssivation ! 

We  are  not  supposing  flagitious  characters, 
remarkable  for  any  thing  which  the  world  calls 
wicked :  we  are  not  supposing  their  wealth  ob- 
tained by  injustice,  or  increased  by  oppression. 
We  are  only  supposing  a  soul  drawn  aside  from 
Grod,  by  the  alluring  baite  of  a  world,  which, 
4ike  the  treacherous  love  of  Atalanta,  causes 
him  to  lose  the  victory  by  throwing  golden  ap. 
pies  in  bis  way.  The  shining  baite  ere  obtain 
ed,  but  the  race  is  lost  I 

To  worldly  men  of  a  grvnt  cast,  business 
may  be  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  pleasure  is  to 
thoee  of  a  lighter  turn :  business  has  ao  sober  an 
air  that  it  looks  like  virtue,  and  virtuous  it  car. 
tatnly  is,  when  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit,  with* 
due  moderation,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  To  have  a 
lawful  employment,  and  to  pursue  it  with  deli 

fence,  is  not  only  right  and  honourable  in  itaelC 
at  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  from  teicpca 
tion.* 

•  That  aoeunte  Jodge  of  homan  lift.  Dr.  Johnson.  Iw* 
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When  a  man  pleads  in  his  favour,  the  dili- 
Ifenoe  business  demands,  the  self^denjin^  prac- 
tiees  it  imposes,  the  patience,  the  regolaritj,  the 
indnstr  J  indispensable  to  its  success ;  when  he 
si^^ues  that  these  are  habits  of  irirtne,  that  they 
are  a  daily  discipline  to  the  moral  man ;  and 
thai  the  world  could  not  snbsist  without  busi- 
BeM,be  ar^es  justly ; — ^but  when  he  fbrg^ets  his 
interest  in  the  eternal  worlds  when  he  neglects 
to  lay  up  a  treasure  in  heaven,  in  order  that  he 
may  aacment  a  store  which  he  does  not  want, 
and,  peraaps,  he  does  not  intend  to  use,  or  uses 
to  purposes  merely  secular,  he  is  a  bad  calcu- 
latodr,  of  the  relative  value  of  things. 

Business  has  an  honourable  aspect  as  being 
opposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless  ofisprin|f 
of  the  whole  prps^ny  t>f  sin.  The  man  of  busi. 
neas  eomparing  nimself  with  the  man  of  dissi- 

Etion,  ftels  a  fair  and  nataral  consciousness  of 
I  own  value,  and  of  the  superioiaty  of  his  own 
pursuits.  But  it  is  by  comparison  that  we  de- 
eeire  ourselves  to  our  ruin.  Business,  whether 
prdessional,  commercial,  or  political,  endangers 
minds  of  a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down 
on  pleasure  as  beneath  a  thinking  being.  But 
if  business  absorb  the  afibctions,  if  it  swallow  up 
time,  to  the  neglect  of  eternity ;  if  it  generate  a 
worldly  spirit ;  if  it  cherish  covetousness  ;  if  it 
engage  the  mind  in  long  views,  and  ambitious 
pursuits,  it  may  be  as  dangerous,  as  its  more  in- 
considerate frivolous  rivaL  The  grand  evil  of 
both  lies  hi  the  alienation  of  the  heart  fVom  God. 
Nay,  in  one  respect,  the  danger  is  greater  to 
him  who  is  the  best  employed.  The  man  of 
pleasure,  however  thoughtless,  can  never  make 
himself  believe  that  he  is  doing  right.  The  man 
plunged  in  the  serious  busUe  of  business,  can- 
not easily  persuade  himself  that  he  may  be  domg 
wrong. 

Commutation,  compensation  and  substitution, 
are  the  grand  engines  which  worldly  rsuoion 
ineessanUy  keeps  in  play.  Her*B  is  a  life  of 
Darter,  a  state  of  spirituaJ  traffic,  so  much  in- 
do!|;ence  for  so  many  good  works.  The  implu 
cation  is,  *  we  have  a  rigorous  master,'  and  it  is 
but  fair  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  the  severity 
of  his  requisitions ;  just  as  an  overworked  ser- 
vant steals  a  holyday. — *  These  persons,*  says 
an  eminent  writer,*  *  maintain  B,meum  and  tuvm 
with  heaven  itself.'  The  set  bounds  to  God's 
prerogative,  lest  it  should  too  much  encroach  on 
man's  privilege. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we  invite 
people  to  embrace  religion  on  the  mere  merce- 
nary  ground  of  present  pleasure,  they  will  desert 
it  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  disappointed. 
Men  are  too  ready  to  clamour  for  the  pleasures 
of  piety  before  they  have,  I  dare  not  say  entiUed 
themselves  to  them,  but  put  themselves  into  the 
way  of  receiving  them.  We  should  be  angry  at 
that  servant,  who  made  tbe  receiving  of  his 
iwages  a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  bis 
work.  This  is  not  meant  to  establish  the  merit 
of  the  works,  but  the  necessity  of  oar  seeking 
thai  transforming  and  purifying  change  which 

citea  been  beard  by  tlie  writer  of  these  pafces  to  Ob- 
•erre,  tliat  it  was  tlie  greatest  miefortane  wbieh  coold 
bcfU  a  man  to  have  been  bred  to  no  proftmion,  and  pa* 
ibeticalljr  to  resret  that  this  mif  fortune  was  hie  own. 
*'  The  leArond  and  pions  John  Baiith. 
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characterises  the  real  Christian ;  instead  of  com- 
plaining that  we  do  not  possess  those  consola- 
tions, which  can  be  oonseqoent  only  on  such  a 
mutation  of  the  mind. 

But  if  men  consider  this  world  on  the  true 
scripture  ground  as  a  state  of  probation ,  if  tiiey 
consider  religion  as  a  school  for  happiness,  in- 
deed, but  of  which  the  consummation  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the  Christian  hope  will 
support  them ;  the  Christian  fiuth  will  strengthen 
them.  They  will  serve  diligenUy,  wait  patient- 
ly, love  oordialljT,  obey  ftithfully,  and  be  stead- 
nst  under  all  trials,  sustained  by  the  cheering 
promise  held  out  to  him,  *who  endures  to  the  end.' 

There  are  certain  characters  who  seem  to  have 
a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of  this  scale  they 
keep  clear  of  the  lowest  degrees,  and  to  rise 
above  the  highest  they  are  not  ambitious,  forget 
fid  that  the  same  principle  which  operates  in 
the  greater,  operates  also  in  the  less.  A  life  of 
incessant  gratification  does  not  alarm  the  con- 
science, yet  it  is  equally  unfavorable  to  religion, 
equally  destructive  of  its  principle,  equally  op. 
posite  to  its  spirit,  with  more  obrious  vices. 

These  are  the  habits  which,  by  relaxing  the 
mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  particularly  fos- 
ter indif&rence  to  our  spiritual  state,  and  insetv. 
sibility  to  the  things  of  eternity.  A  life  of  vo- 
luptuousness, if  it  be  not  a  lifb  of  actual  sin,  is  a 
disqualification  for  holiness,  for  Jiappiness,  fbr 
heaven.  It  not  only  alienates  the  heart  from 
God,  but  lays  it  opbn  to  every  temptation  to 
which  natural  temper  may  invite,  or  incidental 
circumstances  allare.  The  worst  passions  lie 
dormant  in  hearts  given  up  to  selfish  indulgences, 
always  ready  to  start  into  action  as  occasion 
calls. 

Volaptoousness  and  irreligion  play  into  each 
other's  hands :  they  are  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect  The  looseness  of  the  principle  confirms 
the  carelessness  of  the  conduct,  while  the  negli- 
gent conduct  in  its  own  vindication  shelters  it- 
self under  the  supposed  security  of  unbelief. 
The  instance  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  of 
Lasearus,  strikingly  illustrates  this  truth. 

Whoeyer  doubts  that  a  life  of  sensuality  is 
consistent  with  the  most  nnfeeling  barbarity  to 
the  wants  and  sufiTerings  of  others;  whoever 
doubts  that  boundless  expense  and  magnificence, 
the  means  of  procuring  which  were  wrong  from 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  lacerated  world, 
may  not  be  associated  with  that  robbery  and 
murder, — ^let  him  turn  to  the  goreeoos  festivities 
and  unparalleled  pageantries  of  Versailles  and 
Saint  Cloud. — There  the  Imperial  Harlequin, 
from  acting  the  deepest  and  the  longest  tragedy 
that  ever  drew  tears  of  blood  from  an  audience 
composed  of  the  whole  civilized  globe,  by  a  sud- 
den stroke  of  his  magic  wand,  uiifis  the  scene 
of  this  most  preposterous  pantomime  : — 

Where  meody  madness  laogfaing  wild 
Amidst  severest  wo, 

gloomily  contemplates  the  incongruous  speota- 
cle,  sees  the  records  of  the  l^bum  Cbroniclo 
embellished  with  the  wanton  splendours  of  tbe 
Arabian  tables ;  beholds 

Perverse  all  monstzons,  all  prodigions  things; 

beholds  tyraimy  with  his  painted  vizor  of  pa. 
triotism,  and  polygamy  with  her  Janus  face  of 
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political  oonscience  and  counterfeit  affiiction  fill 
the  fore  ground ;  while  sceptred  parasites,  and 
pinchbeck  potentates,  tricked  on  with  the  shining 
spoils  of  plundered  empires,  and  decked  with  the 
pilferedjrowns  of  deposed  and  exiled  monarchfi^ 
fill  and  empty  the  changing  scene,  with  *  exits 
and  with  entrances,*  as  neeting  and  unsubetan- 
tial  as  the  progeny  of  Banquo,— beholds  iuTcn- 
tive  but  fruitless  art,  solicitously  decorate  the 
ample  stage  to  conceal  the  stains  of  blood—stains 
as  indelible  as  tliose  which  ihe  ambitious  wife 
of  the  irresolute  thane  vainly  strove  to  wash 
from  her  polluted  hands ;  while  in  her  sleeping 
delirium  she  continued  to  cry, 

Btill  here's  the  nnell  of  blood ; 

Tin  perfumes  of  Arabia  wiU  not  sweeten  it 

But  to  return  to  the  general  question.  Let 
us  not  inqAire  whether  these  unleeling  tempers 
and  selfish  habits  oSend  society,  and  discredit 
us  with  the  world ;  but  whether  they  feed  our 
corruptions  and  put  us  in  a  posture  unfavour- 
able  to  all  interior  improvement ;  whether  they 
ofiend  God  and  endanger  the  soul ;  whether  the 
gratification  of  self  is  the  life  which  the  Re- 
jeemer  taught  or  lived ;  whether  sensuality  is  a 
suitable  preparation  for  that  state  where  God 
himself,  who  is  a  Spirit,  will  constitute  all  the 
W>piness  of  ^spiritual  beings. 

^ut  theseiire  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  dangers.  The  intellectual  vices,  the 
spiritual  oflfences  may  destrmr  the  soul  without 
much  injuring  the  credit  These  have  not,  like 
voluptuousness,  their  seasons  of  alteration  and 
repose.  Here  the  principle  is  in  continual  ope. 
ration.  Envy  has  no  interval.  Ambition  never 
cools.  Pride  never  sleeps.  The  principle  at 
least  is  always  awake.  An  intemperate  man  is 
sometimes  sober,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  hum- 
ble.  Where  vanity  reigns,  she  reigns  always. 
These  interior  sins  are  more  difficult  of  extirpa- 
tion,  they  are  less  easy  of  detection ;  more  hard 
to  come  at;  and,  as  the  citadel  holds  out  afler 
the  outworks  are  taken,  these  sins  of  the  heart 
axe  the  latest  conquered  in  the  moral  warfare. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  the  worldly 
and  the  religious  man.  It  is  alarm  enough  for 
the  Christian  that  he  feels  any  propensities  to 
yice.  Against  these  propensities  he  watches, 
strives  and  prays :  and  though  he  is  thankful  for 
the  victory  when  he  has  resisted  the  temptation, 
he  can  feel  no  elation  of  heart  while  conscious 
of  inward  dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine 
grace  enables  him  to  keep  from  breaking  out  in 
a  flame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave  off  sinning:  he 
feels  that  though  repentance  is  not  a  Saviour, 
^et  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  where  there 
IS  no  repentance.  Above  all,  he  knows  that  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  only  solid  ground  of  comfort  However 
correct  his  present  life  may  be,  the  weight  of 
past  offences  would  hang  so  heavy  on  his  ooU' 
science,  that  without  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
Redeemer,  despair  of  pardon  for  the  past  would 
leave  him  hopeless.  He  would  continue  to  sin, 
as  an  extravagant  bankrupt  who  can  get  no  ac- 
quittal, would  continue  to  be  extravagant,  be- 
cause no  present  frugality  could  redeem  his 
former  debts. 


It  is  sometimes  pleaded  that  the  laboui  aUacA 
ed  to  persons  in  high  public  stations  and  ua 
portant  employments,  by  leaving  them  no  time 
furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  omission 
of  their  religious  duties.  These  apologies  are 
never  offered  for  any  such  neglect  in  the  poor 
man,  though  to  him  every  day  brings  the  in- 
evitable return  of  his  twelve  hours'  labour,  with* 
out  interxpission  and  without  mitigation. 

But  surely  the  more  imp(H:tant  the  station,  the 
higher  and  wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  more 
imperious  is  the  call  for  "eligion,  not  only  in  the 
way  of  example,  but  even  in  the  way  of  success , 
if  it  be  indeed  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  divine  influences,  if  it  be  allowed  that  God 
has  a  blessing  to  bestow.  If  the  ordinary  man 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  requires  that 
aid,  how  urgent  is  kis  necessity  who  has  to  go- 
vern millions !  What  an  awful  idea,  could  we 
even  suppose  it  realized,  that  the  weight  of  a 
nation  might  rest  on  the  bead  of  him  whose  heart 
looks  not  up  for  a  higher  support ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovereigns,  and  not  to 
statesmen,  we  need  not  look  beyond  t^c  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  instance  of  a  monarch 
who  has  never  made  the  cares  attendant  on  a 
king,  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty  to  the 
King  of  kin^. 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  and  the  orator, 
find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renounce  in  themselves 
that  wisdom  and  strengtht  to  which  they  believ 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  looking  up.  The 
man  of  station  or  of  genius,  when  invited  to  the 
self-denying  duties  of  Christianity,  as  well  ae 
he  who  nas  *  great  possessions,*  goes  away  *  sor- 
r6wing.* 

But  to  know  that  they  must  end,  stamps  va- 
nity on  all  the  glories  of  life ;  to  know  that  they 
must  end  soon,  stamps  infatuation,  not  only  on 
him  who  sacrifices  his  conscience  for  their  ac 
quisition,  but  on  bim  who,  though  upright  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties,  discharges  them 
without  any  reference  to  God. — Would  the  con- 
queror  or  the  orator  reflect  when  the  *■  laurel 
crown  is  placed  on  his  brow,  bow  soon  will  it  be 
followed  by  the  cypress  wreath,*  it  would  lower 
the  delirium  of  ambition ;  it  would  cool  the  in- 
toxication  of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  belief  in  Chris 
tianity,  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world,  which, 
by  soothing  the  conscience,  prevents  self-inquiry 
That  the  lioly  Scriptures  contain  the  will  of  God, 
they  do  not  question ;  that  they  contain  the  best 
system  of  morals,  they  frequently  assert :  bU 
that  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
a  correct  notion  of  the  doctrines  those  Scriptures 
involve.    The  depravity  of  man,  the  atonement 
made  by  Christ,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit— these  they  consider  as  the  metaphysical 
part  of  religion,  into  which  it  is  not  of  much  ioi- 
portance  to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  self.flat- 
tery,  they  satisfy  themselves  with  an  idea  of 
acceptableness  with  their  Maker,  as  a  stale  to 
be  attained  without  the  humility,  &ith,  and  new- 
ness of  life  which  they  require,  and  which  arc 
indeed  their  proper  concomitants. 

A  man  absorbed  in  a  multitude  of  secular  can^ 
cerns,  decent  but  unawakened,  listens  with  a 
kind  of  respectful  insensibility,  to  the  overtarcw 
of  religion.    He  considers  the  chureh  as  venera 
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ok  f.<>ia  ber  antiqiiity,  and  important  from  Iier 
eonc-slion  with  the  state.  No  one  is  more  ali?e 
to  her  ^ditical,  nor  more  dead  to  ber  apiritnal 
importance.  He  is  anxious  for  her  existence, 
bni  indi6ferent  to  ber  doctrines.  These  he  con- 
sider* as  a  general  matter  in  which  he  has  no 
indiTidoal  concern.  He  considers  religions  oh- 
serTanoee  as  something  decorous  but  unreal ;  as 
tigTvn  custom  made  respectable  bj  pnblic  usage, 
an^  long  prescription.  He  admits  that  the  poor, 
who  have  little  to  enjoy^  and  the  idle  who  bare 
little  to  do,  cannot  do  better  than  make  o?er  to 
God  that  time  which  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more 
profitable  account  Religion,  he  thinks,  may 
pfoperiy  enough  employ  leisure,  and  occupy  old 
age.  Bni  though  both  advance  towards  himself 
with  no  imperceptible  stop,  he  is  still  at  a  loes 
to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  leisure 
is  sufficient,  or  me  age  enough  advanced.  It 
recedes  ae  the  destined  season  approaches.  He 
eontinnee  to  intend  moving,  bnt  he  oontinues  to 
stand  still. 

Compare  his  drowsy  Sabbaths  with  the  ani- 
mation of  the  days  of  business,  you  would  not 
think  it  was  the  same  man.  The  one  are  to  be 
got  over,  the  others  are  enjoyed.  He  goes  from 
the  dull  decencies,  the  shadowy  forms — ^ibr  such 
they  are  to  him,  of  public  worship,  to  the  solid 
realities  of  his  worldly  concerns,  to  the  cheerful 
activities  of  secular  hfb.  These  he  considers  as 
bounden,  almost  as  exclusive  duties.  The  others 
indeed  may  not  be  wrong,  but  these  he  is  sure 
are  right.  The  world  is  his  element  Here  he 
breathes  freely  his*native  air.  Here  he  is  sub- 
stantially engaged.  Here  his  whole  mind  is 
aUve,  hie  understanding  broad  awake,  all  his 
energise  are  in  fiill  play ;  his  mind  is  all  ala- 
crity ;  bis  faculties  are  employed,  his  capacities 
are  filled ;  here  they  have  an  objeet  worthy  of 
their  widest  expansion.  Here  his  desires  and 
affections  are  absorbed.  The  faint  impression 
of  the  Sunday's  sermon  fades  away,  to  be  as 
fiuntly  revived  on  the  Sunday  following,  a^fain 
to  fade  in  the  sncoeeding  week.  To  the  sermon 
ne  brings  a  formal  ceremonions  attendance ;  to 
the  world,  he  brings  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strengtL  To  the  one  he  resorte  in 
conformity  to  law  and  custom ;  to  induce  him  to 
resort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no  sanction, 
no  invitation,  no  argument  His  will  is  of  the 
party.  His  passions  are  volunteers.  The  in- 
visible things  of  heaven  are  clouded  in  shadow, 
are  lost  in  distance.  The  world  is  lord  of  the 
ascendant  Riches,  honours,  power  fill  his  mind 
with  brilliant  images.  They  are  present,  they 
are  certain,  they  are  tangible.  They  assume 
form  and  bulk,  in  these  therefore  he  cannot  be 
mistaken ;  in  the  others  he  may.  The  eager- 
ness of  competition,  the  struggle  for  superiority, 
the  perturbations  of  ambition,  fill  his  mind  with 
an  emotion,  his  soul  with  an  agitation,  his  affec- 
tions with  an  interest,  which,  though  very  un- 
like happiness,  he  yet  flatters  himself  is  the  road 
to  it  This  fictitious  pleasure,  this  tumultuous 
feeling,  produces  at  least  that  negative  satisfac- 
Cion  of  which  he  is  constently  in  search — it 
keeps  him  from  himself. 

£ven  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  suc- 
cess to  prevent  a  very  tempting  bait,  the  mere 
occapatioQ,  the  crowd  of  objects,  the  succession 


of  engagements,  the  mingling  pursuits,  the  very 
tumult  and  hurry  have  tlwir  ffratificatlons.  The 
bustle  gives  false  peace  by  leaving  no  leisure 
for  reflection.  He  lays  his  oonscieaoe  asleep 
with  the '  flattering  unction,  of  good  intentions. 
He  oomfbrte  himself  with  the  credible  pretence 
of  want  of  time,  and  the  vague  resolution  of  giv- 
ing up  to  God  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the  vi- 
gorous  season  of  which  he  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with  his  Ma- 
ker, life  wears  away,  ite  dose  draws  near — ^and 
even  the  poor  commutation  which  was  promised 
is  not  made.  The  assigned  hour  of  retreat  either 
never  arrives,  or  if  it  does  arrive,  sloth  and  sen- 
suality are  resorted  to^  as  tho  ha  reward  of  a 
life  of  labour  and  anxiety ;  and  whether  he  dies 
in  the  protracted  pursuit  c^  wealth,  or  in  the  en- 
joyment  of  the  luxuries  it  has  earned,  he  dies  in 
the  trammels  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  cordially  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly  tempers,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  believe  in  the  condemna- 
tion annexed  to  their  indulgence.  We  may  in- 
deed believe  it  as  we  believe  any  other  general 
proposition,  or  any  indifibrent  fact ;  but  not  as 
truth  in  which  we  have  a  personal  concern ;  not 
as  a  danger  which  has  any  reftrence  to  tis.  We 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  most  une- 

auivocal  way,  by  thinking  so  much  more  about 
le  most  fHvolous  concern  in  which  we  are  as- 
sured  we  have  an  interest,  than  about  this  most 
important  of  all  concerns. 

Indifference  to  eternal  things,  instead  of  tran- 
qulliiing  the  mind,  as  it  profbsses  to  do,  is,  when 
a  thoughtfbl  moment  occurs,  a  fi^h  subject  of 
uneasiness ;  because  it  adds  to  our  peril  the  hor- 
ror of  not  knowing  it  If  shutting  our  eyes  to 
a  danger  would  preip%nt  it,  to  shut  them  would 
not  o^y  be  a  happiness  but  a  duty ;  but  to  bar- 
ter eternal  safety  for  momentary  ease,is  a  wreteh- 
ed  compromise.  To  produce  this  delusion,  mere 
inoonsideration  is  as  efficient  a  cause  as  the 
most  prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we  do 
not  value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of  what  is 
present,  that  it  has  no  room  to  admit  a  thought 
of  what  is  to  come.  Not  only  we  do  not  give 
that  attention  to  a  never-dying  soul  which  pru- 
dent men  give  to  a  common  transaction,  but  we 
do  not  even  think  it  worth  the  care  which  in- 
considerate men  give  to  an  inconsiderable  one. 
We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and  yet  throw 
away  the  best  part  of  it,  only  making  over  to 
religion  that  portion  which  is  good  for  nothing 
else ;  life  would  be  long  enough  if  wo  assignee 
ite  best  period  to  ite  best  purpose. 

Say  not  that  the  requintions  of  religion  are 
severe,  ask  rather  if  they  are  neoessarv. .  If  a 
thing  must  absolutely  be  done,  if  eternal  misery 
will  be  incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is  fruitiess 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  hard  or  easy.  Inquire 
only  whether  it  be  indispensable,  whether  it  be 
commanded,  whether  it  be  practicable.  It  is  a 
well  known  axiom  in  science,  that  difficnlties 
are  of  no  weight  against  demonstrations.  The 
duty  on  which  our  eternal  state  depends,  is  not 
a  thin^^  to  be  debated,  but  done.  The  duty  which 
is  too  imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  to 
,  be  neglected,  is  not  to  be  argued  about,  but  per 
I  formed.    To  sin  on  quieUy,  becauie  yoa  do  not 
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intend  to  sin  alwayi,  it  to  life  on  a  revwrion 
which  will  probably  neter  be  ^onrs. 

It  it  folly  to  say  that  religion  driTea  men  to 
despair ;  when  it  only  teaches  them  by  a  aala- 
ury  fear  to  avoid  destruction.  The  fear  of  God 
di^rs  from  all  other  fear,  for  it  is  aoeompanied 
with  trnat,  and  eonSdenee,  and  love.  '  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  foareth  alway,*  is  no  paradox  to 
him  who  entertains  this  holy  fear.  It  sets  him 
above  the  fbar  of  or^tinary  troables.  It  fills  his 
heart  He  is  not  discomposed  with  those  inferior 
apprehensions  whioh  nnaettle  the  sool  and  un- 
hinge the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mimi  is 
occupied  with  one  grand  concern,  and  is  there- 
fore  less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  are  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  load  to  despair,  which  prodaima  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesos  to  be  greater  than 
all  the  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  T 

lfdt$pair  then  prevent  your  return,  add  not 
to  your  list  of  oifonces  that  of  doubting  of  the 
forgiveness  whioh  b  sinoereljr  implored.  You 
have  already  wronged  God  in  his  hminesa,  wrong 
him  not  in  his  meri^.  Yon  mav  offend  him 
more  by  despairing  of  his  pardon  than  by  all  the 
sins  which  have  made  that  pardon  necessary. 
Repentance,  if  one  may  venture  the  bold  remark, 
almost  disarms  God  of  the  power  to  punish. 
Hear  hb  style  and  title  as  proclaimed  by  him- 
self;—* The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and 
gracious,  long  suffering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,-  and 
that  willby  no  means  dear  the  guiltv'— that  b, 
those  who  by  unrepented  guilt  exclude  them* 
selves  from  the  ofibred  mercy* 

If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  b  practi- 
cal infidelity,  keep  you  back,  yet,  as  reasonable 
beings,  ask  yourselves  a  few  short  questioiM ; 
*  For  what  end  was  I  sent  into  the  world  7  Is 
my  soul  immortal  T  Am  I  really  placed  here  in 
a  state  of  trial,  or  is  thb  span  my  all  7  Is  there 
an  eternal  state  7  If  there  be,  will  the  use  I 
make  of  this  life  decide  on  my  condition  in  that? 
I  know  that  there  b  death,  but  b  there  a  judg- 
ment 7*— 

Rest  not  till  ^ou  have  cleared  up,  I  do  not 
say  your  own  evidences  for  heaven ;— you  have 
much  to  do  before  you  arrive  at  that  stage*-^t 
whether  there  be  any  heaven  7  Ask  yourself 
whether  Chrbtianity  is  not  important  enough 
to  deserve  being  inquired  into  7  Whether  eter- 
nal life  is  not  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked 7  Whether  eternal  destruction,  if  a  reali- 
ty,  is  not  worth  avoiding  T— If  you  make  these 
interrogations  sincerely,  yon  will  make  them 
practically.  They  will  lead  you  to  examine 
your  own  psrsfmal  interest  in  these  things. 
Gvib  which  ai«  ruining  us  for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  them,  lessen,  from  the  moment  oar  atten- 
tion to  them  begins.  True  or  fidse,  the  question 
b  worth  settling.  Vibrate  then  no  kmger  be- 
tween  doubt  and  certainty.  If  the  evidence  be 
inadmissible,  reject  it  But  if  Tou  can  once  as. 
certain  these  cardinal  points,  then  throw  away 
four  time  if  you  eon,  then  trifle  with  eternity  if 
you  dare,* 

*  An  awakeninf  call  to  public  and  individual  feelings 
aas  been  recently  made,  by  an  obeenration  of  an  elo- 
tasat  epeaksr  in  the  bonse  of  conaMNu.    He  ramarked 


It  b  one  of  the  striking  characters  of  the  Owh 
nipotent  that '  he  is  strong  and  patbnt*  It  b  » 
standing  evidence  of  hb  patience  tbnt  *  he  ie 
provoked  ^vcnr  day.'  How  beautifully  do  these 
characters  reflect  lustre  on  each  other.  If  he 
were  not  strong,  bis  patience  would  want  its 
distinguishing  perfection.  If  he  were  not  pa* 
tient,  nb  strength  would  instantly  crush  thope 
who  provoke  him,  not  sometimes,  but  dlen ;  ftot 
every  year,  buy  every  day.' 

Oh  yon,  who  have  a  long  speee  given  you  ^ 
repentance ;  confess  that  the  forbearance  of  6  jd, 
when  viewed  as  coupled  with  hb  streitfth,  b  bin 
most  astonishing  attribute !  Think  of  the  com- 
panions  of  your  early  life ;  if  not  your  aasociatee 
in  actual  vice,  if  not  your  confederates  in  guilty 
pleasures,  yet  the  sharers  of  your  thonirhtleee 
meetings,  of  your  convivial  revelry,  <n  your 
worldly  schemes,  of  your  ambitious  projects- 
think  how  many  of  them  have  been  cut  oior,  per- 
haps without  warning,  probably  without  repenU 
ance. — They  have  iMen  represented  lo  theiv 
Judge ;  tAstr  doom,  whatever  it  bor  b  irreversi- 
bly fixed;  youra  b  mercifully  suspended^— 
Adore  the  mercy ;  embrace  the  suspenaioB. 

Only  suppose  if  they  could  be  permitted  U> 
come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  eould  be  allow- 
ed another  period  of  trial,  how  would  they  spend 
theb  restored  life !  How  oordbl  would  be  their 
penitence,  how  intense  their  devotion,  how  pro- 
found their  humility,  how  holy  their  actione ! 
Think  then  that  you  have  still  in  your  powm 
that  for  which  they  would  give  millioiis  of 
worlds.  '  Hell,'  says  a  pious  writer,  *  b  trntlv 
seen  too  late.* 

In  almost  every  mind  there  sometimes  flout 
indefinite  and  general  purposes  of  repentanee^ 
The  operation  of  these  purposes  b  often  repelled 
by  a  real  though  disavowed  scepticism.    *Be. 
cause  sentence  is  not  executed  speedily,'  they 
suspect  it  has  never  been  pronounced.    They 
therafore  think  they  may  safely  continue  lo  de 
fer  their   intended  but  unshapen  purpose^— 
Though  they  sometimes  visit  the  sick  bed  ol 
others ;  though  they  see  how  much  disease  die 
qualilios  f^  all  duties,  yet  to  this  period  of  inca 
paoity,  to  thb  moment  of  disqualification  do  they 
continue  to  defer  thb  tramendoudy  important 
concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divine  condeeeensioo 
does  it  convey,  that  *  the  geodness  of  God  bud- 
eth  to  repentance  V  It  does  not  barely  invite, 
but  it  conducts.  Every  warning  b  more  or  less 
an  invitation ;  every  vbitaticn  is  a  lighter  stroke 
to  avert  a  heavier  bbw.  Thb  was  the  way  in 
which  the  ^eathen  world  understood  portents 
and  prodigies,  and  en  thb  interpretation  of  the m 
they  acted.  Any  alarming  warning,  whether 
ratftonalor  superstitious,  drove  them  to  their  leati- 
pies,  their  sacrifices,  their  ezpiatiottB.  Does  our 


tbat  Unwelf  and  the  hoaonraMe  nneniber  for  Tofrfcrinre. 
tben  sitttng  on  a  committee  appoiated  on  OMSeina  of  a 

Esat  national  'calamity,  weie  tbe  only  surviviaf  mem- 
ra  of  the  enmmittee  on  a  eimilar  occasion  twenty -two 
yean  agol  The  call  ie  the  more  alerminf.  becaaee  the 
roorulity  did  not  arise  fWim  some  extraoedlnary  caoee. 
which  might  not  again  occur,  but  was  in  the  oommon 
course  of  human  things.  Such  a  proportion  ofdeaths  is 
perpetuaUy  taking  ptaoe,  hot  tin  rery  fV^qaeney  which 
ought  to  eicite  attention  prevaats  it,  till  it  to  thus  foraed 
on  our  notice. 
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clearer  B^bt  aiwuys  carry  us  fiurther  7  Does  it 
in  these  lostancee,  always  carry  os  as  far  as  na* 
toral  conscience  carried  them  ? 

The  final  period  of  the  worldly  man  atleng^ 
arriTes;  but  he  will  not  believe  his  danger. 
Eyen  if  he  fearfblly  glance  ronnd  for  an  intima- 
tion <»f  it  in  every  snrroonding  ftoe,  every  face, 
It  is  too  probable,  b  in  a  league  to  deceive  him« 
What  a  noble  opportonity  is  now  oflfored  to  the 
Christian  physician  to  show  a  kindness  as  far 
soperior  to  any  he  has  ever  shown,  as  the  con- 
eems  of  the  soal  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
body  ?  Oh  let  him  not  fear  prudently  to  reveal 
a  troth  ibr  which  the  patient  may  bless  him  in 
eternitv  !  Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared  that 
in  the  nope  of  prolonging  for  a  little  while  the 
existence  of  the  perishing  body,  he  robs  the  ne- 
ver-dying soal  of  its  last  chance  of  pardon  7 
Does  not  the  concern  fbr  the  immortal  part 
onited  with  bis  care  of  the  afflicted  body,  bring 
the  medical  professor  to  a  nearer  imitation  than 
any  other  snpposable  situation  can  do,  of  that 
Divine  Physician,  who  never  healed  the  one 
without  manifesting  a  tender  concern  ibr  the 
other? 

Bat  the  deceit  is  short,  is  fruitless.  The 
amazed  spirit  is  about  to  dislodge.  Who  shall 
speak  its  "terror  and  dismay?  Then  he  cries 
out  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  *  What  capacity 
has  a  diseased  man,  what  time  has  a  dying  man, 
what  disposition  has  a  sinful  man  to  acquire 
good  principles,  to  unlearn  false  notions,  to  re- 
nounce bad  practices,  to  establish  right  habits, 
to  begin  to  love  God,  to  begin  to  hate  sin  1  How 
is  the  stupendous  concern  of  salvation  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  mind  incompetent  to  the  most 
ordinary  concerns. 

The  infinite  importance  of  what  he  has  to  do 
— the  goading  conviction  that  it  must  be  done— 
the  utter  inability  of  doing  it — ^the  dreadful  com- 
bination in  his  mind  of  both  the  necessity  and 
incapacity— ^the  despair  of  crowding  the  con- 
cerns of  an  age  into  a  moment — ^the  impossibili- 
ty of  beginning  a  repentance  which  should  have 
been  completed— of  setting  about  a  peace  which 
should  have  been  concluded — of  suing  fbr  a  par- 
don which  should  have  been  obtained ; — all  these 
complicated  concern*— without  strength,  with- 
out  time,  without  hope,  with  a  clouded  memory, 
a  disjointed  reason,  a  wounded  spirit,  undefined 
terrors,  remembered  sins,  anticipated  punish- 
ment, an  angry  God,  and  accusin?  conscience, 
altogether,  intolerably  augment  the  sufferings 
of  a  body  which  stands  in  litUe  need  of  the  in- 
supportable burthen  of  a  distracted  mind  to  ag- 
gravate its  torments. 

Though  we  pity  the  superstitious  weakness 
of  the  German  emperor  in  acting  over  the  anti- 
etpoted  solemnities  of  his  own  funeral— that 
eccentric  act  of  penitence  of  a  great  but  per- 
verted mind ;  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  now 
•nd  then  to  represent  to  our  minds  while  in 
sound  health,  the  solemn  certainties  of  a  dying 
bed ;  if  we  were  sometimes  to  imagine  to  our> 
salves  this  awful  scene,  not  only  as  inevitable, 
but  as  near ;  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  see 
things  now,  as  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  seen 
them.  Sorely  the  most  sluggish  insensibility 
must  be  roused  by  figuring  to  itself  the  rapid 
approach  of  death,  the  nearness  of  our  unalter- 


able doom,  our  instant  transition  to  that  state  of 
unutterable  bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to  which 
death  will  in  a  moment  consign  us.  Such  a 
mental  representation  would  assist  us  in  dissi- 
pating  the  illusion  of  the  senses,  would  help  to 
realise  what  is  invisible,  and  approximate  what 
we  think  remote.  It  would  disenchant  us  from 
the  world,  tear  off  her  painted  mask,  shrink  her 
pleasures  into  their  proper  dimensions,  her  coo- 
ceras  into  their  real  value,  her  enjoyments 
into  their  just  compass,  her  promises  into  m^ 
thing. 

Terrible  as  the  evil  is,  if  it  must,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day,  be  met,  spare  not  to  present  it  to 
your  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate  your  feelings, 
but  to  arm  your  resolution;  not  to  excite  unpro- 
fitaiile  distress,  but  to  strengthen  your  faith.  If 
it  terrify  yon  at  first,  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it 
every  time.  Familiarity  wiU  abate  the  terror* 
If  you  cannot  face  the  image,  how  will  yon  en^ 
counter  the  reality  ? 

Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  moment 
(who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be  the  next?) 
when  all  we  cling  to  shall  elude  our  grasp ;  when 
every  earthly  good  shall  be  to  ua^as  if  it  had 
never  been,  except  in  the  remembrance  of  ths 
use  we  have  made  of  it ;  when  our  eyes  shall 
close  upon  a  world  of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world 
of  spirits ;  when  there  shall  be  no  relief  fbr  the 
fainting  body,  and  no  refujpie  fbr  the  parting 
soul,  except  that  single  refuge  to  which,  per- 
haps, we  have  never  thought  of  resorting— thai 
refuge  which  if  we  have  not  despised  we  have 
too  probably  neglected — the  everlasting  mercies 
of  God  in  Uhrist  Jesus. 

Reader!  whoever  you  afe,  who  have  ne^flected 
to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  end  for  which  yea 
were  bom,  know  that  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  scene.  Turn  not  away  from  it  in 
disdain,  however  ibebly  it  may  have  been  repre- 
sented. You  may  escape  any  other  evil  of  life, 
but  its  end  yon  cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then 
its  weightiest  concern  to  its  weakest  period. 
Begin  not  the  preparation  when  you  should  be 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  business 
which  <]emanda  your  best  fiiculties  to  the  period 
of  their  debility,  probably  of  their  extinction. 
Leave  not  the  work  which  requires  an  age  to  do, 
to  be  done  in  a  moment,  a  moment  too  which 
may  not  be  granted.  The  alternative  is  tremen- 
dous. The  difference  is  that  of  being  saved  or 
ket    It  is  no  Ught  thing  to  perish ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

SkppyDnrikt. 

FVrw  circumstances  oontribnte  more  fatally  to 
confirm  in  worldly  men  that  insensibility  to 
eternal  things  which  was  considered  in  the  pfe- 
ceding  chapter,  than  the  boastful  accounts  we 
sometimes  hear  of  the  firm  and  heroic  death- 
beds of  popular  but  irreli^ous  characters.  Many 
causes  contribute  to  these  hapw  death$  as  they 
are  called.  The  blind  are  bold,  they  do  not  see 
the  precipice  they  despise. — ^Or  perhaps  there  is 
less  unwillingness  to  quit  a  world  which  has  so 
often  disappointed  tiiem,  or  which  they  hvn 
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■ucked  to  the  last  dragi.  They  leave  lUe  with 
lera  reluctance,  fteling  that  the  j  have  exhausted 
all  its  Ratifications. — Or  it  is  a  disbeli^  of  the 
reality  of  the  state  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter. — Or  it  is  a  desire  to  be  released  from  ex- 
'  cesniye  pain,  a  desire  natarally  ielt  by  those  whp 
ealculate  their  ffain  rather  by  what  they  are 
escaping  from,  than  by  what  they  are  to  receive. 
—Or  it  is  equability  of  temper,  or  firmness  of 
nerve,  or  hardness  of  mind« — Ot  it  is  the  arro- 

Ent  wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  life  confirm 
preoedinff'  profe88ion8.-^r  it  is  the  vanity 
of  perpetoatini^  their  philoeophic  character. — 
Or  if  some  faint  ray  of  liffht  break  in,  it  is  the 
pride  of  not  retracting*  the  sentiments  which 
iK>m  pride  they  have  maintained ; — ^The  desire 
of  posthumbas  renown  among  their  own  part? ; 
the  hope  to  make  their  disciples  stand  firm  by 
their  example ;  the  ambition  to  give  their  last 
possible  blow  to  revelation— or  perhaps  the  fear 
of  expressing  doubts  which  might  beget  a  snspi- 
cion  that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy  as 
they  would  have  it  thought  Above  all,  may 
they  not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  long  neglect 
of  the  warning  voice  of  truth,  be  given  up  to  a 
strong  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  they  have  so 
often  propagated,  and  really  to  expect  to  find  in 
death  that  eternal  sleep,  with  which  they  have 
afibcted  to  quiet  their  own  consciences,  and  have 
teally  weakened  the  fiuth  of  others  7 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  buttress 
on  which  the  sceptical  school  lean  ibr  support, 
and  which  they  produce  as  a  fresh  triumph. 
With  equal  satisAction  they  collect  stories  of 
infirmity,  depression,  and  want  of  courage  in 
the  djring  hour  of  r^gious  men,  whom  the  na- 
ture of  &e  disease,  timorousness  of  s|Mrit,  pc4>> 
Ibund  humility,  the  sad  remembrance  of  sin, 
though  long  repented  of  and  fiurgiven,  a  deep 
sense  of  the  awfnlness  of  meeting  God  in  judg- 
ment ; — ^whom  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may 
occasion  to  depart  in  trembling  fiMr :  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the  night 
of  death,  yet  joy  oometh  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  definitioas 
are  hazardous.  And  it  oani^  be  denied  that 
▼arions  descriptions  of  persons  have  hazarded 
much  in  their  definitions  of  a  kap^  death.  A 
very  able  and  justly  admired  writer,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  valuable  works 
on  political  economy,  has  recorded  as  proofs  of 
the  nappy  death  of  a  no  less  celebrated  contem- 
porary, that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his 
last  hours  with  Xuetan,  a  game  of  toAitt,  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon  and 
his  boat 

Bat  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  with  *  one  of 
the  people  called  Christians,**  himself  a  wit  and 
philosopher,  though  of  the  school  of  Christ,  that 
the  man  who  could  meet  death  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind, '  might  smile  over  Babylon  in  ruins, 
esteem  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
an  agreeable  occurrence,  and  congratulate  the 
hardened  Pharaoh  on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red 
Sea.' 

This  eminent  historian  and  philosoper,  whose 


*  The  late  ezosllent  Bidiop  florae. 
Dr  Adam  Wt******- 
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great  intellectual  powers  it  is  as  impossible  not 
to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  their  unhappy  mis. 
apj^ication,  has  been  eulogized  by  his  friend,  ma 
coming  nearer  than  almost  any  other  man,  to 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  In  his  life ;  and 
has  been  almost  deified  for  the  cool  courage  and 
heroic  firmness  with  which  he  met  death.  Hia 
eloquent  panegyrist,  with  as  insidious  an  inuen- 
do  as  has  ever  been  thrown  out  against  revealed 
religion,  goes  on  to  observe,  that '  perhaps  it  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  circumstances  against 
ChriBtianity,  that  very  few  of  its  professors  were 
ever  either  so  moral,  so  humane,  or  could  so 
philosophically  govern  their  passions,  aa  the 
soeplical  David  Hume.* 

Yet  notwithetanding  this  rich  embalming  of 
so  noble  a  compound  en  *  matter  and  motion,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  one  of  the  two  things 
presented  for  our  admiration ;  we  must  either 
doubt  the  so  much  boasted  happiness  of  his 
death,  or  the  so  much  extolled  humanity  of  his 
heart  We  must  be  permitted  to  suspect  the 
soundness  of  that  benevolence  which  led  him  to 
devote  his  latest  hours  to  prepare,  under  the  la- 
bel of  an  Eeeay  on  Suicide^  a  potion  for  posterity 
of  so  deleterious  a  auality,  that  if  taken  by  the 
patient,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  prove  it  innocent,  might  have 
gone  near  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
human  race.  For  if  aU  rational  beings,  accord, 
ing  to  this  posthumous  prescription,  are  at  liber^ 
ty  to  procure  their  own  release  from  life,  *  under 
pain  or  sickness,  shame  or  poverty,*  how  large 
a  portion  of  the  world  would  be  authorized  to 

Suit  it  uncalled  !   For  how  many  are  subject  to 
le  two  latter  grievances ;  from  the  two  former 
how  few  are  ahogether  exempt !' 

The  energy  of  that  ambition  which  coold  con- 
centrate the  last  efforts  of  a  powerful  mind,  the 
last  exertions  of  a  spirit  greedy  of  fame,  into  a 
preset  not  only  for  destroying  the  souls,  but  for 
abridffing  the  hves  of  his  fellow  creatures,  leaves 
at  a  Sseraceful  distance  the  inverted  thirst  of 
glory  of  the  man,  who  to  immortalise  his  own 
name,  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  £pbesus.  Such 
a  burning  zeal  to  annihilate  the  eternal  hope  of 
his  fellow  creatures  might  be  philosophy ;  but 
surely  to  authorise  them  to  curtail  their  moral 
existence,  which  to  the  infidel  who  looks  for  no 
other,  must  be  invaluable,  was  not  philanthropy 
But  if  this  death  was  thought  worthy  of  being 
blazoned  to  the  public  eye  in  all  the  warm  and 
glowing  colours  with  which  affection  decorates 
panegyric ;  the  disciples  of  the  same  school  have 
been  in  general,  anxiqusl^  solicitous  to  produce 
only  the  more  creditable  instances  of  invincible 
hardness  of  heart,  while  they  have  laboured  to 
cast  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  closing  scene 
of  those  among  the  less  inflexible  of  the  fater- 
nity,  who  have  established  in  their  departing 
mom^ts,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  any  indica- 

*  Another  part  of  the  JEfMy  ra  Sttidd*,  has  this  pi^- 
sage, — '  Whenever  pain  or  sorrow  bo  far  overcome  r^ 
pAticnce,  aa  to  make  me  tired  of  Hfb^I.ntiay  conclQd» 
that  T  am  n>ca11ed  flt>m  my  station  in  tlie  plainest  aah 
most  expresa  terms.*  And  af  ain— *  When  I  tua  apcr 
my  oivn  sword,  I  rocpive  my  death  eqnaHy  from  the 
hand*  of  the  Deity,  at  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  lion,  a 
precipice,  or  a  fever.*  And  afsin— *  Where  it  the  rnms 
of  taming  a  few  oanoes  of  blood  tnxm  their  natura. 
channel.* 
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tioiiB  of  distrUBt,  respecting  Uie  ▼aliditv  of  their 
principles : — Principles  which  thej  had  long 
maintained  with  so  much  zeal,  and  disseminat- 
ed with  so  much  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  his  satel- 
lites to  conceal  the  clouded  setting  of  the  great  lu- 
minary of  modern  infidelity,  from  which  so  many 
minor  stars  have  filled  their  little  urns,  and  then 
■et  up  for  original  lights  themselves;  in  spite 
of  the  pains  t^en — for  we  must  drop  metaphor 
— to  shroud  from  all  eyes,  except  those  of  the 
initiated,  the  terror  and  dismay  with  which  the 
Philosopher  of  Geneva  met  death,  met  his  sum- 
mons to  appear  before  that  God  whose  provi- 
dence he  had  ridiculed,  that  Saviour  whose 
ckaracter  and  offices  he  had  vilified, — ^the  secret 
was  betrayed.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken 
by  his  associates  to  bury  in  congenial,  darkness 
the  agonies  which  in  his  last  hours  contradicted 
the  audacious  blasphemies  of  a  laborious  life 
spent  in  their  propagation,  at  last  like  his  great 
instigator,  he  believed  and  trembled. 

Whatever  the  sage  of  Femey  might  be  in  the 
eyes  of  Journalists,  of  Academicians,  of  Ency- 
clopoedists,  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Berlin,  of 
Revolutionists  in  the  egg  of  his  own  hatching, 
of  full  grown  infidels  of  ois  own  spawning ;  of 
&  world  into  which  he  had  been  for  ifiore  than 
half  a  century  industriously  infusing  a  venom, 
the  efiects  of  which  will  be  long  felt,  the  ex- 
piring philosopher  was  no  object  of  veneration 
to  his  NUMEv---She  could  have  recorded  *  a  tale 
to  harrow  up  the  soul,'  the  horrors  of  which  were 
sedulously  attempted  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  lor  this  woman  and  a  few  other  unbribed 
witnesses,  his  fViends  would  probablv  have  en- 
deavoured to  edify  the  world  with  this  addition 
to  the  brilliant  catalogue  of  happy  death*.* 

It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that  the 
works  of  an  able  and  truly  pious  Christian,  by 
their  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the  careless 
and  to  convince  the  unbelieving,  may,  even  for 
a|^es  after  the  excellent  author  is  entered  into 
his  eternal  vest,  by  the  accession  of  new  con- 
verts which  they  bring  to  Christianity,  con- 
tinue to  add  inoreuinr  brightness  to  the  crown 
of  the  ^fgS^  gk>rified  saint  If  this  be  true, 
how  sh^pftiagination  presume  to  conceive, 
much  Mrlraw  shall  language  express,  what 
must  be^pected  in  the  contrary  case?  How 
shall  we  dare  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  progres- 
sive tormeots  which  may  be  ever  heaping  on 
the  heads  of  those  unhappy  men  of  genius,  who 
have  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  promote  vice 

*  It  is  a  well  attested  fket,  that  this  wobbsb,  after  his 
decesM,  being  sent  for  to  attend  another  person  in  dy- 
iaf  circumstancee,  anziouslv  inquired  if  the  patient  was 
a  gentleman ;  for  that  she  had  recently  been  so  dread- 
foUy  terrified  in  witnessing  the  dying  horrors  of  Mons. 
de  Voltaire,  which  enrpassed  all  deaeriplion,  that  she 
bad  resolved  never  to  attend  anv  other  person  of  that 
sex  unless  she'cottld  be  assured  that  be  was  not  a  philo- 
•osber.  Voltaire,  indeed,  as  be  was  deficient  in  the 
Dorai  nonesty  and  the  other  good  qualities,  which  ob* 
Uined  for  Mr.  Hume  the  affection  of  his  friends,  wanted 
Us  sincerity.  Of  all  his  other  vices,  hypocrisy  was  the 
consummati/iff  While  he  daily  dishoooured  the  Re- 
deemer by  the  invention  of  unheard  of  blasphemies: 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  pledge  never  to 
rest  till  be  bad  exterminated  hit  very  name  fVom  the 
face  of  the  eorth,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  asajst  regu- 
larly At  the  awfil  conunemoratton  of  his  death  at  the 
aitori 


and  infidelit)r,  continue  with  fatal  success  to 
make  successive  proselytes  through  sacccBsive 
agps — if  their  works  last  so  long,  and  thus  ac- 
cumulate on  themselves  anguish  ever  growing 
miseries  ever  multiplying,  without  hope  of  any 
mitigation,  without  hope  of  any  end  ! 

A  more  recent  instance  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  which  the  College  of  Infidelity  exhibits 
on  these  occasions  is  perhaps  less  generally 
known.  A  person  of  our  own  time  and  country, 
of  high  rank  and  talents,  and  who  ably  filled  a 

frreat  public  situation,  had  unhappily  in  early 
ife,  imbibed  principles  and  habits  analogous  to 
these  of  a  notoriously  profligate  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  a  society,  of  which  the  very 
appellation  it  delighted  to  distinguish  itself 
by,  is 

Oftnce  and  torture  to  tho  sober  ear. 

In  the  near  view  of  death^  at  an  advanced  age, 
deep  remorse  and  terror  took  possession  of  his 
soul ;  but  he  had  no  friend  about  him  to  whom 
he  could  communicate  the  state  of  his  mind,  or 
from  whom  he  could  derive  eitliet  counsel  or 
consolation.  One  day  in  the  absence  of  his  at- 
tendants he  raised  his  exhausted  body  on  his 
dying  bed,  and  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  where 
he  was  found  in  great  agony  of  spirit,  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand,  lliis  detection  was 
at  once  «  subject  for  ridicule  and  regret  to 
his  colleagues,  and  he  was  contemptuously 
spoken  of  as  a  pusillanimous  deserter  from  the 
good  cajue.  The  phrase  used  by  them  to  ex- 
press their  displeasure  at  his  apostacy  is  too 
oflensive  to  find  a  plaoe  here.*  Were  we  called 
upon  to  decide  between  the  two  rival  horrors, 
we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
death  a  less  unhappy  one  than  those  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded. 

Another  well  known  sceptic,  while  in  perfect 
health,  took  measures  by  a  special  order,  to 
guard  against  any  intrusion  in  his  last  sick- 
ness,  by  which  he  might,  even  in  the  event 
of  delirium,  betray  any  doubtful  apprehension 
that  there  might  be  any  hereafter  ;  or  in  any 
other  way  be  surprised  m  uttering  expressions 
of  terror,  and  thus  exposing  the  state  of  his 
mind,  in  case  any  such  revointion  should  take 
place,  which  his  heart  whispered  him  might 
possibly  happen. 

But  not  only  in  those  happy  deaths  which 
close  a  life  of  avowed  impiety,  is  there  great 
room  for  suspicion,  but  even  in  cases  where 
without  acknowledged  infidelity,  there  has  been 
a  careless  life ;  when  in  such  cases  we  hear  of 
a  sudden  death-bed  rev(dution,of  much  seeming 
contrition,  succeeded  by  extraordinary  profes- 
sions  of  joy  and  triumph,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  of  pronouncing  on  their  real  state. 
Let  us  rather  leave  the  penitent  df  a  day  to  that 
mercy  against  which  he  has  been  sinning 
through  a  whole  life.  These  *  Clinical  Converts,* 
(to  borrow  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  eloquent 
bishop  Taylor,)  may  indised  be  true  penitents ; 
but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  ? — 
How  can  we  conclude  that  *  thoy  are  dead  unto 
sin*  unless  they  are  spared  to  '  live  unto  r ighte. 
ousness  7* 

*  The  writer  had  this  anecdote  A«m  an  aequaintanes 
of  the  noble  nenon  at  the  tisse  of  his  death. 
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Happily  we  are  not  colled  apon  to  decide. 
He  to  whose  broad  eje  the  fatare  and  the  past 
tie  open,  as  he  has  been  their  constant  witness, 
so  will  he  be  their  unerring  jadm.* 

But  the  admirers  of  certain  happy  degiht^  do 
not  even  pretend  that  any  such  change  appeared 
in  the  friends  of  whom  thej  make  not  so  much 
the  panegyric  as  the  apotheosis.  Thev  would 
even  think  repentance  a  derogation  nrom  the 
dignity  of  their  character.  They  pronounce 
them  to  have  been  good  enough  as  they  were ; 
insisting  that  they  nave  a  demand  for  happiness 
upon  God,  if  there  be  any  such  Being ;  a  daim 
upon  heaven,  if  there  be  any  such  place.  Tliey 
are  satisfied  that  their  friend,  after  a  life  spent 
*  without  God  in  the  world,'  without  eyidencing 
any  marks  of  a  changed  heart,  without  even 
affecting  any  thing  like  repentance,  without  in- 
timating that  there  was  any  call  for  it,  died 

nOMOUMCING  RIMSELT  HAPPY. 

But  nothing  is  more  suspicions  than  a  happy 
deaths  where  there  has  neither  been  religion  in 
the  life  nor  humility  in  its  close,  where  its  course 
has  been  without  piety,  and  its  termination  with- 
out  repentance. 

Others  in  a  still  bolder  strain,  disdaining  the 
posthumous  renown  to  be  conferred  by  sunri- 
Ters,  of  their  hating  died  happily,  prudently 
secure  their  own  fame,  and  changing  both  the 
tense  and  the  person  usual  in  monumental  in- 
scriptions, with  prophetic  confidence  record  on 
their  own  sepulchral  marble,  that  they  BhaVL  die 
not  only  •happf,'  but  *oaATKFUL,' — tlie  pre- 
science of  philosophy  thus  assuming  as  certain 
what  the  humUe  spirit  of  Christianity  dbly  pre- 
sumes to  hope. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  assigned  fi>r 
the  charitable  error  of  indiscriminately  consign- 
ing our  departed  acquaintance  to  certain  hap- 
piness.  Affliction,  as  it  is  a  tender,  so  it  is  a 
misleading  feeling;  especiaUj  in  minds  na- 
turally sofl,  and  but  slightly  tinctured  with  re. 
li^ion.  Tho  death  of  a  friend  awakens  the 
limdest  feelings  of  the  heart  But  by  exciting 
true  sorrow,  it  often  excites  false  chanty.  Grief 
naturally  soflens  every  fault,  bve  as  naturally 
heightens  every  virtue.  It  is  right  and  kind 
to  consign  error  to  oblivion,  but  not  to  immor- 
tality. Charity  indeed  we  owe  to  the  dead  as 
well^is  to  the  living,  but  not  that  erroneous 
charity  by  which  truth  is  violated,  and  unde- 
served commendation  lavished  on  those  whom 
truth  could  no  longer  injure.  To  calumniate 
the  dead  is  even  worse  than  to  violate  the  rights 
of  sepulture ;  not  to  vindicate  calumniated  worth, 
when  it  can  no  longer  vindicate  itself,  is  a 
crime  next  to  that  of  attacking^  it  ^^  but  on  the 

♦  The  primitive  eborch  carried  their  incredulfty  of 
\X»  appearances  of  repentance  to  ftr  aa  to  require  not 
only  ycart  of  aorrow  for  un,  but  peneverance  In  piety, 
Defore  they  would  admit  offenders  to  their  oommunion ; 
and  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity,  reqaired  the  uniform 
(iractice  of  tliose  virtues  most  opposite  to  their  former 
t'ices.  Were  this  made  the  criterion  now,  we  should 
not  so  often  hear  sueb  flaming  accounts  of  converts,  so 
exaltin^ly  reported,  before  lime  has  been  allowed  to  try 
their  stability.  More  especiaUy  we  should  not  hear  of 
so  many  triumphant  relations  of  death-bed  converts,  in 
whom  the  symptoms  must  frequently  be  too  equivocal 
to  admit  the  positive  decision  of  human  wisdom. 

t  What  a  generous  insUnce  of  that  disinterested  at- 
tachment which  survive*  the  grave  of  its  object  and  pi- 


dead,  charity,  though  well  understood,  is  oAea 
mistakingiy  exerciMd. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect  the  greatast 
quantity  of  hyperboIe-^Cilsehood  might  be  loo 
harsh  a  term — in  the  leest  givf n  time  and  space, 
we  should  do  well  to  search  for  it  in  those  sacred 
edifices  expressly  consecrated  to  truth.  There 
we  should  see  the  ample  mass  of  canonising 
kindness  which  fills  their  mural  decorations* 
expressed  in  all  those  flattering  records  inscrib- 
ed by  every  variety  of  motive  to  every  variety 
of  claim.  In  addition  to  what  is  dedicated  to 
real  merit  by  real  sorrow,  we  should  hear  of 
tears  which  were  never  shed,  grief  which  was 
never  felt,  praise  which  was  never  earned ;  we 
should  see  what  is  raised  by  the  deoent  demands 
of  cotmexion,  by  tender,  but  undisoemin^  firiend- 
ship,  by  poetic  licence,  by  ekiquent  gratitude  for 
testamentary  favours. 

It  is  an  amiable  though  not  a  correct  feeling 
in  human  nature,  that,  &ncying  we  have  not 
done  justice  to  certain  characters  during  their 
lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  supposed  com- 
pensation by  over  estimating  them  after  their 
decease. 

On  account  of  neighbourhood,  afllnity,  loD|f 
acquaintance,  or  some  pleasing  qualities,  we 
may  have  entertained  a  kindness  for  many  per- 
sons, of  whose  state  however,  while  they  lived, 
we  could  not  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  charity 
think  favourably.  If  their  sickness  has  been 
long  and  severe,  our  compassion  having  been 
kept  by  that  circumstance  in  a  state  of  continued 
excitement,  though  we  lament  their  death,  yet 
we  feel  thankful  that  their  sufibring  is  at  an  end. 
Forgetting  our  former  opinion,  and  the  course 
of  life  on  which  it  was  framed,  we  fidl  into  all 
the  oommon-place  of  consolation, — *■  God  is  mer- 
ciful— we  trust  that  they  are  at  rest-— what  a 
happy  release  they  have  had  !' — ^Nay,  it  is  well 
if  we  do  not  go  so  far  As  to  entertain  a  kind  of 
vag^  belief  that  their  better  qualities  joined  to 
their  sufiermgs  have,  on  the  whole,  ensured 
their  felicity. 

Thus  at  once  losing  sight  of  that  word  of  God 
which  cannot  lie,  of  our  former  regrets  on  their 
subject,  losing  the  remembrance  of  their  defec 
tive  principles  and  thoughtless  conduct ;  without 
any  reasonable  ground  for  altering  our  opinion, 
any  pretence  for  entertaining  a  better  bop»— we 
assume  that  they  are  happy.  We  reason  as  if 
we  believed  that  the  suffering  of  the  bodj  had 
purchased  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  had 
rendered  any  doubt  almost  criminal.    We  seem 

oaslv  reseues  his  repotation  fmm  tbe  assaalts  of  ma- 
lign itv,  was  given  bv  tbe  late  excellent  bishop  Por 
teus,  in  bis  animated  defence  of  arehbishop  Becker !  Maj 
his  own  fkir  (bme  never  stand  In  need  of  any  such  warn 
vindication,  which,  however,  it  could  not  Ail  to  find  in 
the  bosom  ote^ery  good  man  1— Tbe  fine  talents  of  this 
lamented  prelate,  uniformly  devoted  to  the  purpoMS  for 
which  God  gave  them— his  life  directed  to  those  duties 
to  which  bis  high  professional  sution  calleil  him— his 
Christian  graces— those  engaging  manners  which  shed 
a  soft  lustre  on  the  Arm  fidelity  of  bis  (Kendsbtps— that 
kindness  which  was  ever  flowing  firom  His  heart  to  bia 
lips— the  benignity  and  candour  which  distinguished 
not  his  conversation  only,  but  bis  conduct— these  and 
all  those  amiable  qualities,  that  gentle  temper  and  cor- 
rect choerfViIness  with  which  he  adorned  society,  will 
ever  endear  his  memory  to  all  who  knew  him  intimate- 
ly ;  and  let  his  friends  remember,  that  to  imitate  his  vir 
tues,  will  be  the  bes4  proof  of  their  remembering 
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to  make  oaraehes  easy  on  the  falsest  ground 
ima^nable,  not  because  we  believe  their  hearts 
were  changed,  but  because  they  are  now  beyond 
all  possibility  of  change. 

But  surely  the  mere  circumstance  of  death 
will  not  have  rendered  them  fit  for  that  heaven 
for  which  we  before  foared  thev  were  unfit.  Far 
be  it  from  us,  indeed,  blind  and  sinfiil  as  we  are, 
to  pass  sentence  upon  them^  to  pass  sentence 
upon  any.  We  dare  not  venture  to  pronounce 
what  may  have  passed  between  Grod  and  their 
souls,  even  at  the  last  hour.  We  know  that  in- 
finite meroy  is  not  restricted  to  times  or  seasons; 
to  an  early  or  a  late  repentance :  we  know  not 
but  in  that  little  interval  thefr  peace  was  made, 
their  pardon  granted,  through  the  atoning  blood, 
and  powerful  intercession  of  their  Redeemer. 
Nor  should  we  too  scrupulously  pry  into  the 
•late  of  others,  never,  indeed,  except  to  benefit 
them  or  ourselves ;  we  should  rather  imitate  the 
example  ofChrist,  who  at  once  gave  an  admira- 
ble lesson  of  meekness  and  charitable  judgment, 
when  avoiding  an  answer  which  might  have 
led  to  fruitless  discussion,  he  gave  a  reproof  un- 
der the  shape  of  an  exhortation.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  he  thus 
checked  vain  curiosity — *  Strive  (you)  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  srate.*  On  another  occasion,  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  corrected  inqusitiveness,  not 
by  an  answer,  but  by  an  interrogation  and  a 
precept — *  What  is  tiuit  to  thee  7    Follow  thou 


But  where  there  is  string  ground  to  appre- 
bend  that  the  contrary  mdy  have  been  the  case, 
it  b  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  peremptorily 
on  the  safoty  of  the  dead.  Because  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fUlly  persuaded  that  the^  are  en- 
tered upon  a  state  of  happiness,  it  will  natu- 
rally and  fiitally  tempt  us  to  lower  our  own 
standard.  If  we  are  ready  to  conclude  that  thty 
are  now  in  a  state  of  glory  whose  principles  we 
believed  to  be  incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent, 
who,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a 
presumptuous  spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  state 
of  mind,  and  a  course  of  habits,  not  only  far 
from  ri^ht,  but  even  avowedly  inferior  to  our 
own ;  will  not  this  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  we  okrselves,  standing  on  so  much  higher 
ground,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  grace, 
or  that  a  much  lower  than  ours  may  be  a  state 
of  safety  ?  And  will  not  sueb  a  belief  tend  to 
slacken  our  endeavours,  and  to  lower  our  tone« 
both  of  faith  and  practice  7 

By  this  conclusion  we  contradict  the  afTect- 
bg  assertion  of  a  very  sublime  poet, 

For  U8  tbejr  sicken  and  fbr  us  they  die. 

For  while  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving  false 
comfort,  our  firiend  as  to  us  will  have  died  in 
viin.  Instead  of  his  death  having  operated  as 
a  warning  \'oioo,  to  rouse  us  to  a  more  animated 
piety,  it  will  be  rather  likely  to  lull  us  into  a 
dangerous  security.  If  our  afiection  has  so 
blinded  our  judgment,  we  shall  by  a  false  can- 
dour to  another,  sink  into  a  false  peace  ourselves. 

It  will  be  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
leelinge  of  surviving  friendship,  to  see  a  person 
of  loose  habits,  whom  though  we  love,  yet  we 

Vol.  I. 


feared  to  admonisii,  and  that  because  we  loves 
him  ;  for  whom,  though  we  saw  his  danger,  ye' 
perhaps  we  neglected  to  pray;  to  see  him 
brought  to  that  ultimate  and  fixed  state  in  which 
admonition  is  impossible,  in  which  prayer  is  not 
onlv  fruitless,  but  unlawfuL 

Another  distressing  circumstance  frequently 
occurs.  We  meet  with  affectionate  but  irreli. 
giotts  parents,  who  though  kind  and  perhaps 
amiable,  have  neither  lived  themselves,  nor  edu- 
cated their  families  in  Christian  principles,  nor 
in  habits  of  Christian  piety.  A  child  at  the 
ae^  of  maturity  dies.  I>»ep  is  the  afiliction  of 
the  doting  parent  The  world  is  a  blank.  He  ' 
looks  round, for  comfort  where  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  it  among  his  friends.  He 
finds  it  not  He  looks  up  for  it  where  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  seek  it.  Neither  his 
heart  nor  his  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in  nea- 
ven.  Yet  a  paroxysm,  of  what  may  be  termed 
natural  devotion,  gives  to  his  grief  an  air  of 
piety.  The  first  cry  of,  anguish  is  commonly 
religious. 

The  lamented  object  perhaps,  through  utter 
ignorance  of  the  awful  gulf  wnich  was  opening 
to  receive  him,  added  to  a  tranquil  temper, 
might  have  expired  without  evincing  any  great 
distress,  and  his  happy  death  is  industriously 
proclaimed  through  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
mourning  parents  have  only  to  wish  that  their 
latter  end  may  be  like  his.    They  cheat  at  once 
their  sorrow  and  their  souls,  with  the  soottiing 
notion  that  they  shall  soon  meet  their  beloveo 
child  in  Heaven.  •  Of  this  they  persuade  them 
selves  as  firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if  both  thej 
and  the  object  of  their  grief  had  been  living  ii 
the  way  which  leads  thither.    Oh,  for  that  un 
bought  treasure,  a  sincere,  a  real  friend,  wh« 
might  lay  hold  on  the  propitious  moment !  Wheii 
the  heart  is  soflened  by^  sorrow,  it  miffht  possi 
bly,  if  ever,  be  led  to  its  true  remedy.    Thib 
would  indeed  be  a  more  unequivocal,  because 
more  painful  act  of  friendship  than  pouring  in 
the  lulling  opiate  of  false  consolation,  which  we' 
are  too  ready  to  administer,  because  it  saves  our 
own  foelings,  while  it  sooths,  without  healing, 
those  of  the  mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  friend  con- 
quers his  timidity.  Alas !  he  is  honestly  explicit 
to  unattending  or  to  offended  ears.  They  refuse 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  But  if  the 
mourners  will  not  endure  the  voice  of  exhorta- 
tion now,  while  there  is  hope,  how  will  they  en- 
dure  the  sound  of  the  last  tnunpet  when  hope  is 
at  an  end  7  If  the^r  will  not  bear  the  gentle 
whisper  of  friendship,  how  will  they  bear  the 
voice  of  the  accusing  angel,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  the  incensed  Judge  7  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  how  will  they  stand  the  being  made 
a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  even  to  the 
whole  assembled  universe,  to  the  whole  creation 
ofGod7 

But  instead  of  converting  the  friendly  warn- 
ing to  their  eternal  benefit,  they  are  probably 
wholly  bent  on  their  own  vindication.  Still  their 
character  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  souL 
•  We  never,*  say  they,  •  were  any  man's  enemy.* 
Yes*-you  have  been  the  enemy  of  all  to  whom 
you  have  given  a  bad  example.  Yon  have  espe- 
cially been  the  enemy  to  your  children  in  whom 
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you  have  implanted  oo  christian  principlefl. 
Still  they  insist  with  the  prophet  that  *  there  is 
nc  iniquity  in  them  that  can  be  called  iniquity.* 
•  We  have  wronged  no  one,'  say  they,  •  we  have 
given  to  every  one  his  due.  Wo  have  done  our 
duty.'  Your  first  dutj  was  to  God.  You  have 
robbed  your  Maker  or  the  service  due  to  Him. 
You  have  robbed  your  Redeemer  of  the  souls 
he  died  to  save.  Vou  have  robbed  your  own 
soul  and  too  probably  the  souls  of  those  whom 
yon  have  so  wretchedly  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

Thus  the  flashes  of  religion  which  darted  in 
upon  their  conscience  in  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row,  too  frequently  die  away ;  theyezpire  be- 
fore the  grief  which  kindled  them.  They  resort 
again  to  their  old  resource,  the  world,  which  if 
it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sorrow,  at  least  soon 
diverts  it 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  as  an  obiect  of 
terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewing  it  under  a  | 
character  which  is  not  its  own*  But  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  at  any  rate,  and  then  boast  that  we 
vdo  not  fbar  the  thmg  we  do  not  think  of  is  not 
difficult  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  with- 
out alarm  if  we  do  not  include  its  consequences. 
But  to  him  who  frequently  repeats,  not  me- 
chanically, but  devoutly,  *  we  know  that  thou 
shah  come  to  be  otir  Judge,*  death  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indiffisrenoe. 

Another  cause  of  these  hamf  death$  is  that 
many  think  salvation  a  slight  thing,  that  heaven 
is  cheaply  obtained,  that  a  mercifulGod  is  easily 
pleased,  that  we  are  Christians,  and  that  mercy 
comes  of  course  to  those  who  have  always  pro- 
fesied  to  believe  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  it 
for  them.  This  notion  of  God  being  more  mer- 
ciful than  he  has  any  where  declared  himself  to 
be,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  more  grati- 
tude to  him,  inspires  more  confidence  in  fiiem- 
selves.  This  corrupt  fiiith  generates  a  corrupt 
morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange  consequence, 
not  to  make  them  love  God  better,  but  to  ven- 
ture on  offending  him  more. 

People  talk  as  if  the  act  of  death  made  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  man.  Death  is  the  vehicle  to  ano- 
ther state  of  being,  but  possesses  no  power  to 
qualify  us  for  that  state.  In  conveying  us  to  a 
new  world  it  does  not  give  us  a  new  heart  It 
puts  the  unalterable  stamp  of  decision  on  the 
character,  but  does  not  transform  it  into  &  cha- 
racter diametrically  opposite. 

Our  affections  themselves  will  be  rather  raised 
than  altered.  Their  tendencies  will  be  the  same, 
though  their  advancement  will  beincomparaUy 
higher.  They  will  be  exalted  in  their  degree, 
but  not  changed  in  their  nature.  They  will  be 
purified  from  aU  earthly  mixtures,  cleansed  fVom 
all  human  pollutions,  the  principle  will  be  clear- 
ed from  its  imperfections,  but  it  will  not  become 
another  principle.  He  that  is  unholy  will  not 
oe  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  will  not  have 
a  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  directed  more 
btensely  to  the  same  object 

The^  who  love  God  here  will  love  him  &r 
Here  m  heaven,  because  they  will  know  him 
far  better.  There  he  wiU  reign  without  a  com- 
petitor. They  who  served  hiin  here  in  sinoeritv , 


will  there  serve  him  in  perfection.  If  *  the  pore 
in  heart  shall  see  God,'  let  us  remember  that 
this  purity  is  not  to  be  contracted  after  we  have 
been  admitted  to  its  remuneration.  The  beati- 
tude is  pledged  as  a  reward  for  the  purity,  not 
as  a  Qualification  for  it  Purity  will  be  sabli- 
matea  in  heaven,  but  will  not  begin  to  be  pro- 
duced there.  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  passing 
through  the  refiner*s  fire  here,  i^ot  through  the 
penal  and  expiatory  fire  which  human  ingenuity 
devised  to  purge  offending  man 

Fkom  tlM  fool  deeds  done  in  his  days  of  nataie. 

The  extricated  spirit  will  be  separated  from  the 
feculence  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  to  senee,  to 
self.  We  shall  indeed  find  ourselves  new,  be 
cause  spiritualized  beings  ;  but  if  the  cast  of  the 
mind  were  not  in  a  great  measure  the  same, 
how  should  we  retain  our  identity  7  The  soul 
will  there  become  that  which  it  here  desired  tc 
be,  that  which  it  mourned  because  it  was  so  far 
from  being.  It  will  have  obtained  that  complete 
victory  over  its  corruptions  which  it  here  only 
desired,  which  it  here  only  struggled  to  obtain. 

Here  our  love  of  spiritual  things  is  superin. 
daced,  there  it  will  be  our  natural  frame.  The 
impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  will  be  stamped 
deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  di£forent  impression. 
Our  obedience  will  be  more  voluntary,  because 
there  will  be  no  rival  propensities  to  obstruct  it. 
It  will  be  more  entire,  because  it  wiD  have  to 
struggle  with  no  counteracting  force. — Here  we 
sincerely  though  imperfectly  love  the  law  of 
God,  even  though  it  controuls  our  perverse  will, 
thouffh  it  contradicts  our  corruptions.  There 
our  love  will  be  complete,  because  our  will  will 
retaio  no  perverseness,  and  our  corruptions  will 
be  done  away. 

Repentance^  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  the 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous  prin> 
ciple  when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded  with  the 
prosperities  of  lifb,  when  it  is  not  put  off  till  dis- 
tress  drives  us  to  it  Seriousness  of  spirit  is 
most  acceptable  to  Grod  when  danger  is  out  of 
sight,  preparations  fi>r  death  when  death  appears 
to  be  at  a  distanoe. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on  any  vicis- 
situdes in  human  circumstances.  Irreligion, 
folly,  and  vice,  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  the 
meridian  of  life  as  at  the  approach  of  death. 
They  strike  us  difibrently  but  they  always  re- 
tain their  own  character.  Every  argument 
against  an  irreligious  death  is  equally  cogent 
against  an  irreligious  life.  Piety  and  penitence 
may  be  quickened  by  the  near  yiew  of  death, 
but  the  reasons  for  practising  them  are  not 
founded  on  its  nearness.  Death  may  stimulate 
our  fears  for  the  consequences  of  vice,  but  far- 
nishes  no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  which  Chris- 
tianity had  not  taught  before.  The  necessity 
of  religion  is  as  urgent  now  as  it  will  be  Jirhen 
we  are  dying.  It  may  not  appear  so,  but  the 
reality  of  a  thin^  does  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances.  Besides,  if  the  necessity  of  bein^  reli- 
gions depended  oo  the  approach  of  death,  what 
moment  of  our  lives  is  there,  in  which  we  have 
any  security  against  it  7  In  every  point  of  view 
therefore,  the  same  necessity  for  being  religioa« 
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tolwuto  when  we  are  in  fall  healUi  as  when  we 
are  about  to  die. 

We  may  then  iairly  arrive  at  this  conclosion, 
that  there  ia  do  happy  death  but  that  which  con> 
daeta  to  a  happy  immortality : — No  joj  in  put> 
tin^r  off  the  body,  if  we  have  not  put  on  the  I^rd 
Jeeoi  Chriet^— No  consolation  in  escaping  from 
the  miseries  of  time,  till  we  have  obtained  a  well 
groimded  hope  of  a  blessed  eternity. 


CHAP.  XX. 

Oft  the  8mjfer%ng9  of  Oood  Men, 

Arrufirvm  is  the  school  in  whieh  great  vir. 
toes  are  acquired,  in  which  great  characters  are 
formed.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral  Gymnasium,  in 
which  the  diseiples  of  Christ  are  trained  to 
robust  exercise,  hardy  exertion,  and  severe 
conflict. 

We  do  not  hear  of  martial  heroes  in  *  the  calm 
and  piping  time  of  peace,*  nor  of  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  in  the  quiet  and  unmolested  periods 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing  that  the  principle  of  courage  in  the  warrior, 
or  of  piety  in  the  saint  continues  to  subsist,  ready 
to  be  brought  into  action  when  perils  beset  the 
eountry  or  trials  assail  the  church ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  long  periods  of  inaction,  both 
are  liable  to  decay. 

The  Christian,  in  our  coniparatively  tranquil 
day,  is  happily  exempt  from  the  trials  and  the 
terrors  which  the  annals  of  persecution  record. 
Thanks  to  the  establishment  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  church,  thanks  to  the  infusion  of 
the  same  pure  principle  into  our  laws,  and  to  the 
mild  and  tolerating  spirit  of  both — a  man  is  so 
far  from  being  liable  to  pains  and  penalties  for 
his  attachment  to  his  religion,  thsA  he  is  pro- 
tected in  its  exercise ;  and  were  certain  existing 
statutes  enforced,  he  would  even  incur  penalties 
for  his  violation  of  religious  duties,  rather  than 
for  his  observance  of  them.* 

Yet  still  the  Christian  is  not  exempt  from  his 
individual,  his  appropriate,  his  undefined  trials. 
We  refer  not  merely  to  those  '  cruel  mockings,* 
which  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  apostie  led  him 
to  rank  in  the  same  catalogue  with  bonds,  im- 
prisonments, exile  and  martyrdom  itself.  We 
allude  not  altogether  to  those  misrepresentations 
and  calumnies  to  which  the  zealous  Christian  is 
peculiarly  liable ;  nor  exclusively  to  those  diffi- 
culties to  which  his  very  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples be  professes,  must  necessarily  subject 
him  ;  nor  entirely  to  those  occasional  sacrifices 
of  credit,  of  advancement,  of  popular  applause, 
to  which  his  refusing  to  sail  with  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  may  compel  him  ;  nor  solely  to 
the  disadvantages  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances his  not  preferring  expediency  to  princi- 
ple may  expose  him.  But  the  truly  good  man 
is  net  only  oflen  called  to  struggle  with  trials  of 
large  dimensions,  with  exigencies  of  obvious 
difiiculty,  but  to  encounter  others  which  are 
better  understood  than  defined. 

*  We  allude  to  tbe  laws  against  swcarinf ,  attendiof 
paUie  woretaip,  kc 


And  duller  would  he  be  than  the  At  weed 
That  rots  itself  at  ease  on  Letlie*s  wharf, 

were  he  left  to  batten  undisturbed,  in  peaceful 
security,  on  the  unwholesome  pastures  of  rank 
prosperity.  The  thick  exhalations  drawn  up 
from  this  gross  soil  render  the  atmosphere  so 
heavy  as  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of  piety,  her 
flagging  pinions  are  kept  down  by  the  influence 
of  this  moist  vapour;  she  is  prevented  froik 
soaring. 


-to  live  insphered 


In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air. 
Above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  qwt 
Whieh  men  call  earth. 

The  pampered  Christian  thus  continually  gra- 
vitating to  the  earth,  would  have  his  heart  sdely 
bent  to 

Strive  to  keep  np  a  flrail  and  feverish  being, 
UnmiodAil  of  the  crown  reUgimi  gives. 
After  this  mortal  change,  toner  true  servants. 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  no  events 
are  left  to  the  choice  of  beings,  who  from  their 
blindness  would  seldom  fail  to  choose  amiss. 
Were  circumstances  at  our  own  disposal  we 
should  allot  ourselves  nothing  but  ease  and  suc- 
cess, but  riches  and  fame,  but  protracted  youth, 
perpetual  health,  unvaried  happiness. 

All  this  as  it  would  not  be  very  unnatural,  so 
perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  wrong,  for  beings 
who  were  alwavs  to  live  on  earth.  But  for  m- 
ings  who  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of  trial  and 
not  established  in  their  final  home,  whose  con 
dition  in  eternity  depends  on  the  use  they  make 
of  time,  nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
such  a  power,  nothing  more  fatal  than  the  con^ 
sequences  to  which  such  a  power  would  lead. 

If  a  surgeon  were  to  put  in  the  hand  of  a 
wounded  patient  the  probe  or  the  lancet,  with 
how  much  false  tenderness  would  he  treat  him- 
self! How  skin-deep  would  be  the  examina- 
tion, how  slight  the  incision!  The  patient 
woiUd  escape  the  pain,  but  the  wound  might 
prove  mortal.  The  practitioner  therefore  wisely 
uses  his  instruments  himself.  He  goes  deep 
perhaps,  but  not  deeper  than  the  case  demands. 
The  pain  may  be  acute  but  the  life  is  preserved. 

Thus  He  in  whose  hands  we  are,  is  too  good, 
and  loves  us  too  well  to  trust  us  with  ourselves. 
He  knows  that  we  will  not  contradict  our  own 
inclinations,  that  we  will  not  impose  on  ourselves 
any  thing  unpleasant,  that  we  will  not  inflict  on 
ourselves  any  voluntary  pain,  however  necessary 
the  infliction,  however  salutary  the  efiect  God 
graciously  does  this  for  us  himself,  or  he  knows 
It  would  never  be  done. 

A  Christian  is  liable  to  the  same  sorrows  and 
sufferings  with  other  men:  he  has  no  where 
any  promise  of  immunity  from  the  troubles  of 
life,  but  he  has  a  merciful  promise  of  support 
under  them.  He  considers  them  in  another 
view,  he  bears  them  with  another  spirit,  he  im 
proves  them  to  other  purposes  than  those  whose 
views  are  boonded  by  this  world.  Whatever 
may  be  the  instruments  of  his  sufierings,  whether 
sickness,  losses,  calumnies,  persecutions,  he 
knows  that  it  proceeds  from  God ;  all  means  are 
BIS  instruments.  All  ioforior  causes  operate  bv 
BU  directing  hand. 
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We  said  that  a  Chriatian  is  liable  to  the  aame 
■offerings  with  other  men.  Might  we  not  re- 
peat what  we  hare  before  said,  that  his  Yery 
Christian  profession  is  oflen  the  cause  of  his 
safferiogs  ?  They  are  the  badge  of  his  disciple- 
siup,  the  eyidences  of  his  FaUier*s  love ;  they 
are  at  once  the  marks  of  GK)d*s  favour,  and  the 
materials  of  his  own  future  happiness. 

What  were  the  arguments  of  worldly  advan- 
tage held  out  through  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, to  induce  the  world  to  embrace  the  religion 
it  taught?    What  was  the  condition  of  St  PauPs 
introduction  to  Christianity  7  It  was  not — I  will 
crown  him  with  honour  and  prosperity,  with 
dignity  and  pleasure,  but — I  will  show  him  how 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.* 
What  were  the  virtues  which  Christ  chiefly 
taught  in  his  discourses  7  What  were  the  graces 
he  most  recommended  by  his  example  7    Self, 
denial,  mortification,  patience,  long^uffering, 
renouncing  ease  and  pleasure.    These  are  the 
marks  which  have  ever  since  its  first  appearance, 
distinguished  Christianity  from  all  the  religions 
in  the  world,  and  on  that  account  evidently  prove 
its  divine  original.    Ease,  splendour,  external 
prosperity,  conquest,  made  no  part  of  its  esta- 
blishment.   Other  empires  have  been  founded 
in  the  blood  of  the  vanquished. — the  dominion 
of  Christ  was  founded  in  his  own  blooci.    Most 
of  the  beatitudes  which  infinite  compassion  pro- 
nounced, have  the  sorrows  of  earth  for  their 
fiubjject,  but  the  joys  of  heaven  for  their  com- 
pletion. 

To  establish  this  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Almighty,  as  his  own  word  assures  ur,  subverted 
kingdoms  and  altered  the  face  of  nations.  *  For 
thus  saith  the  liord  of  Hosts,'  (by  his  prophet 
HsFgai)  *  yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
ehaKe  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea 
and  the  dry  land ;  and  I  irill  shako  all  nations, 
and  the  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come.'  Could 
a  religion,  the  kingdom  of  which  was  to  be 
founded  by  such  awful  means,  be  established,  be 
perpetuated,  without  involving  the  sufibrings  of 
its  subjects. 

If  the  Christian  course  had  been  meant  fbr  a 
path  of  roses,  would  the  life  of  the  author  of 
Christianity  have  been  a  path  strewed  with 
thorns  7  '  He  made  for  us,'  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  a  covenant  of  sufierings,  his  very  pro- 
mises were  sufferings ;  his  rewards  were  suflfer- 
ings,  and  his  arguments  to  invite  men  to  follow 
him  were  only  taken  from  sufferings  in  this  lift, 
and  the  reward  of  suffbrings  hereiSler. 

But  if  no  prince  but  the  Prince  of  Peace  ever 
eat  out  with  the  proclamation  of  the  reversionary 
nature  of  his  empire— if  no  other  king,  to  allay 
avarice  and  check  ambition,  ever  invited  sub> 
jects  by  the  unallnring  declaration  that  *his 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world' — if  none  other 
ever  declared  that  it  was  not  dignity  or  honours, 
valour  or  talents  that  made  Uiem  « worthy  of 
him,'  but '  taking  up  the  cross' — if  no  other  ever 
made  the  sorrows  which  would  attend  his  fol- 
lowers a  motive  for  their  attachment — ^yet  no 
other  ever  had  the  goodness  to  promise,  or  the 
power  to  make  his  promise  good,  that  he  would 
give  *  rest  to  the  heavy  laden.'  Other  sovereigns 
nave  *  overcome  the  world'  for  their  own  ambi- 
tion,  but  none  besides  ever  thought  of  making 


,the  '  tribulatioD'  which  should  be  the  effect  of 
that  oonauest,  a  ground  for  animating  the  fidelity 
of  hb  followers — ever  thought  <^  bidding  theos 
'  be  of  good  cheer,'  because  he  had  overcome  tlM 
world  m  a  sense  which  was  to  make  his  subjects 
lose  all  hope  of  rising  in  it 

The  apostle  to  the  Philippians  enumerated  it 
among  the  honours  and  distinctums  prepared 
for  his  most  favoured  converts,  not  only  that 
'  thev  should  believe  in  Christ,*  but  that  they 
should  alse '  suffer  for  him.*  Any  other  religi<m 
would  have  made  use  of  such  a  promise  as  an 
argument  to  deter,  not  to  attract  That  a  reli. 
gion  should  flourish  the  more  under  such  die- 
couraging  invitations,  with  the  threat  of  even 
degrading  circumstances  and  absolute  losses,  is 
an  unanswerable  evidence  that  it  was  of  no  ha- 
man  origin. 

It  is  among  the  mercies  of  God,  that  be 
strengthens  the  virtues  of  his  servants  by  hard- 
ening them  under  tiie  cold  and  bracing  climate 
of  adverse  fortune,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
languish  under  the  shining  but  withering  sun 
of  unclouded  prosperity.  When  they  cannot  be 
attracted  to  bun  by  gentler  influences,  he  sende 
these  salutarr  storms  and  tempests,  which  purify 
while  they  alarm.  Our  gracious  Father  knows 
that  eternity  is  long  enough  for  his  children  te 
be  happy  in. 

The  character  of  Christianity  may  be  seen  by 
the  very  images  of  militarv  conflict,  under  whieh 
the  Scriptures  so  frequently  exhibit  it  ^  Su^ringr 
is  the  initiation  into  a  Christian's  calling.  It  ie 
his  education  for  heaven.  Shall  the  scholar  re- 
bel at  the  discipline  which  is  to  fit  him  for  hie 
profossion ;  or  the  soldier  at  the  exercise  which 
IB  to  qualify  him  for  victory  7 

But  the  Christian's  trials  do  not  all  springy 
from  without  He  would  think  them  compara- 
tively easy,  had  he  only  the  opposition  of  men 
to  stroggUs  against,  or  even  the  severer  dispen- 
satibns  of  God  to  sustain.  If  he  has  a  conflict 
with  the  world,  he  has  a  harder  conflict  with  sin. 
His  bosom  foe  is  his  most  unyielding  enemy : 

Hii  warfkre  is  within,  them  oofkUgaed 
His  fervent  spirit  laboun. 

• 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  other  trials  heavy, 
which  makes  his  power  of  sustaining  them  weak, 
which  renders  his  conquest  over  them  slow  and 
inconclusive;  which  too  oflen  solicits  him  to 
oppose  interest  to  duty,  indolence  to  resistance, 
and  self.indul^nce  to  victory. 
'  This  world  is  the  stage  on  which  worldly  men 
more  exclusively  act,  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  the  applause  of  the  world,  are  the  rewards 
which  they  propose  to  themselves.  These  they 
often  attain — ^with  these  they  are  satisfied.  They 
aim  at  no  higher  end,  and  of  their  aim  they  are 
not  disappointed.  But  let  not  the  Christian  re* 
pine  at  the  success  of  those  whose  motives  he 
rejects,  whose  practices  be  dares  not  adopt, 
whose  ends  he  deprecates.  If  he  feel  any  dis- 
position to  murmur  when  he  sees  the  irreli^ioos 
in  great  prosperity,  let  him  ask  himself  i£  he 
would  tread  their  path  to  attain  their  end — if  be 
would  do  their  work  to  obtain  their  wages  7  He 
knows  he  would  not.  Let  him  then  cheerfuQy 
leave  them  to  scramble  for  the  prizes,  and  jostle 
for  the  places,  which  the  world  temptingly  noidfl 
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ootf  bat  whieli  he  will  not  porofaaae  at  the 
world's  price. 

CoDsolt  the  pe^  of  hbtor7,.and  obeerro,  not 
only  if  the  beet  men  have  been  the  meet  snc- 
eeeaful,  bat  even  if  they  haye  not  often  eminent- 
ly failed  in  great  enterpriiea,  undertaken  per- 
haps on  the  purest  prinotples ;  while  unworthy 
instruments  have  been  often  employed^  not  only 
to  produce  dangerous  reTolutions,  but  to  bring 
about  events  ultimately  tending  to  the  public 
benefit ;  enterprises  in  which  good  men  feared 
to  engage,  which  perhaps  they  were  not  com- 

Gtsot  to  effect,  or  in  effecting  which  they  might 
ve  wounded  their  conscience  and  endangered 
their  souls. 

Good  causes  are  not  always  conducted  by 
good  men.  A  good  cause  may  be  connnected 
with  something  that  is  not  good,w^ith  party  for 
instance.  Party  often  doee  that  for  virtue, 
which  virtue  is  not  able  to  do  fi>r  herself;  and 
thus  the  right  cause  is  promoted  and  effected  by 
some  sabordinate,  even  hj  some  wrong  motive. 
A  worldly  man,  connectmg  himself  with  a  re- 
ligious cause,  gives  it  that  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  which  neither  its  own  rectv 
tode,  nor  that  of  its  religious  supporters  had 
been  able  to  give.it  Nay  the  very  piety  of  its 
ad7ocateB--fbr  worldly  men  always  connect 
piety  with  imprudence — had  brouj^t  the  wis- 
dom, or  at  least  the  expediency  of  the  cause  into 
suspicion,  and  it  is  at  last  carried  by  a  means 
foreign  to  itself*  The  character  of  the  cause 
must  be  lowered,  we  had  almost  said,  it  must  in 
a  certain  degree  be  deteriorated,  to  suit  the 
general  taste,  even  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
that  multitude  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 

How  long,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve in  another  connexion,  had  the  world 
groaned  under  the  most  tremendous  engine 
which  superstitbn  and  despotism,  in  dreadfVil 
eoniederation,  ever  contrived  to  force  the  con- 
sciences, and  torture  the  bodies  of  men ;  where 
racks  were  used  for  persuasion,  and  flames  for 
arguments !  The  beat  of  men  for  ages  have 
been  mourning  under  this  dread  tribunal,  with- 
out being  competent  to  effect  its  overthrow ;  the 
worst  of^men  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it 
with  a  word. — It  is  a  humiliating  lesson  tor  good 
men,  when  they  thus  see  how  entirely  instru- 
mentality may  be  separated  from  personal  virtue. 

We  still  faU  into  the  error  of  which  the  pro- 

eet  so  long  ago  complained,  *  we  call  the  proud 
ppy,*  and  the  wicked  fortunate,  and  our  hearts 
are  too  apt  to  rise  at  their  successes.  We  pre- 
tend indeed  that  they  rise  with  indignation;  but 
is  it  not  to  be  foared  that  with  this  indignation 
is  mixed  a  little  envy,  a  little  rebellion  against 
God  ?  We  murmur,  though  we  know  that  when 
the  instrument  has  finished  his  work,  the  divine 
employer  throws  him  by,  cuts  him  ofl^  lets  him 
aerish. 

Bat  you  envy  him  in  the  midst  of  that  work, 
to  accomplish  which  he  has  sacrificed  vntj 
principle  of  justice,  truth,  and  mercy.  Is  this 
a  man  to  be  envied  7  Is  this  a  prosperity  to  be 
grod|red  7  Would  you  incur  the  penalties  of  that 
happiness  at  which  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
murmur  ? 

Dot  is  it  happiness  to  commit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
horred by  good  men,  to  offend  God,  to  ruin  his 


own  soul  7  I>o  you  really  consider  a  temporary 
success  a  recompenoe  for  deeds  which  wiU  en> 
sure  eternal  woe  to  the  perpetrator  7  Is  the  suc- 
cessful bad  man  happy  7  Of  what  materials 
then  is  happiness  made  up  7  Is  it  composed  of  a 
disturbed  mind  and  an  unquiet  conscience  7 
Are  doubt  and  difiiculty,  are  terror  and  appre- 
hension, are  distrust  and  suspicion,  fblicities  for 
which  a  Christian  would  renounce  his  peaces 
would  displease  his  Maker,  would  risk  his  soul  7 
--Think  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on  the 
vitals  of  successful  wickedness,  and  your  repin- 
ings,  your  envy,  if  you  are  eo  unhappy  as  to  feel 
envy,  will  cease.  Your  indignation  will  be  con- 
verted into  compassion,  your  execrations  into 
prayer. 

But  if  he  feel  neither  the  soourffe  of  conscience 
nor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  him  the  more. 
Pity  him  for  the  very  want  of  that  addition  to 
his  unhappiness:  for  if  he  added  to  his  miseries 
that  of  anticipating  his  punishment,  he  might 
be  led  by  repentance  to  avoid  it  Can  you 
reckon  the  blinding  the  eyes  and  the  hardening 
his  heart,  any  part  of  his  happiness  7  This 
opinion,  however,  you  practically  adopt,  when- 
ever  you  grudge  the  propensity  of  the  wicked. 
Grod,  b^  delaying  the  punishment  of  bad  men, 
for  which  we  are  so  impatient,  may  have  de- 
signs  of  mercy  of  which  we  know  nothing  ^^ 
mercy  perhaps  to  them,  or  if  not  to  them,  yet 
mercy  to  those  who  are  su£fering  by  them,  and 
whom  he  intends  b^  these  had  instmmente  to 
punish,  and  by  punishing,  eventually  to  save. 

There  is  another  sentiment  which  prosperous 
wickedness  excites  in  certain  minds;  that  ie 
almost  more  preposterous  than  envy  itself,^ 
and  that  is  respect ;  but  this  feeling  is  never 
raised  unless  both  the  wickedness  and  the  pros- 
perity be  on  a  grand  scale. 

This  sentiment  also  is  founded  in  secret  Im- 
piety, in  the  belief  either  that  God  does  not 
govern  human  afllairs,  or  that  the  motives  of 
action  are  not  regarded  by  him,  or  that  pros- 
perity is  a  certain  proof  of  his  favour,  or  that 
where  there  is  suecess  there  must  be  worth. 
These  flatterers  however  forsake  the  prosperous 
with  their  good  fortune ;  their  ^pUuse  is  with- 
held with  ue  success  which  attracted  it  As 
they  were  governed  by  evente  in  their  admira- 
tion, so  evente  lead  them  to  withdraw  it 

But  in  this  admiration  there  is  a  bad  taste  as 
well  as  a  bad  principle.  If  ever  wickedness 
pretends  to  excite  any  idea  of  sublimity,  it  must 
be,  not  in  ite  elevation  but  ite  fall.  If  ever 
Caius  Marius  raises  any  such  sentiment,  it  is 
not  when  he  carried  the  world  before  him,  it  is 
not  in  his  seditious  and  bloody  triumphs  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  when  in  poverty  and  exile  hit 
intrepid  look  caused  the  dagger  to  drop  from 
the  hand  of  the  executioner ;— it  is  when  sitting 
amonff  the  venerable  ruins  of  Carthage  he  en 
joined  a  desolation  so  congenial  to  his  own— 
Dionysius,  in  the  plenitude  of  arbhrary  power 
raises  our  unmisrad  abhorrence.  We  deiest 
the  oppressor  of  the  peo[Je  while  he  continued 
to  trample  on  them,  we  execrate  the  monster 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  sell  Plato  as  a  slave. 
If  ever  we  feel  any  thing  like  interest  on  this 
subject,  it  is  not  with  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
but  with  the  school-master  of  Corinth. 
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Bat  tboagfh  God  may  be  patient  with  triamph- 
«nt  wicltedness,  he  does  not  wink  or  connive  at 
it  Between  being  permitted  and  aapported, 
between  being  employed  and  approved,  the  dis- 
tance is  wider  than  we  are  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge. Perhaps  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amorites  is 
not^et  full.'  God  has  always  the  means  of 
pnnishment  as  well  as  of  pardon  in  his  own 
bands.  Put  to  ponish  iust  at  the  moment  when 
we  would  hurl  the  bolt,  migHt  break  in  on  a 
scheme  of  Providence  of  wide  extent  and  in- 
definite consequenoes.  *  They  have  drunk  their 
hemlock,*  says  a  fine  writer,  *  but  the  poison  does 
not  yet  work.'  Perhaps  the  convulsion  may  be 
the  more  terrible  for  the  delay.  Let  us  not  be  itn- 
patient  to  accomplish  a  sentence  which  infinite 
]Qstice  sees  right  to  defer;  it  is  always  time 
enough  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us  think  more 
of  restrainin^r  our  own  vindictive  tempers,  than 
of  precipitatmg  their  destruction.  They  may 
yet  repent  of  their  crimes  they  are  perpetrating. 
Grod  may  still  by  some  scheme,  intricate,  and 
unintelligible  to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  we 
think  exceeds  the  limits  even  of  his  mere  v. 

But  we  contrive  to  make  revenge  itself  look 
like  religion.  We  call  doWh  thunder  on  many 
a  head  under  pretence,  tliat  those  on  whom  we 
invoke  it  are  God's  enemies,  when  perhaps  we 
invoke  it  because  they  are  ours. 

But  though  they  should  so  on  with  a  full 
tide  of  prosperity  to  the  end,  will  it  not  cure 
our  impatience  that  that  end  must  come? — 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  they  must  die, 
that  they  must  oorae  to  judgment?  Which 
is  to  be  envied,  the  Christian  who  dies  and  his 
orief  sorrows  have  a  period,  or  he  who  closes  a 
prosperous  lifb  and  enters  on  a  miserable  eter- 
nity 7  The  one  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  be  true,  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  if  they  be  not  fklse.  The  work  of  God 
must  be  a  lie,  heaven  a  fable,  hell  an  invention, 
before  the  impenitent  sinner  can  be  safb.  Is 
that  man  to  be  envied  whose  security  depends  on 
their  ^Isehood  ?  Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose 
hope  is  founded  on  their  reality  7  Can  tliat  state 
be  happiness,  which  results  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  future  reckoning  7  Can  that 
state  be  misery  which  consists  in  knowing  that 
there  is  both  7 

In  estimating  the  comparative  happiness  of 
good  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  of  all  the  calamities  which  can  be  inflicted 
or  suffered,  sin  is  the  greatest,  and  of  all  punish- 
ments insensibility  to  sin  is  the  heaviest  which 
the  wrath  of  God  mflicts  in  this  world  for  the 
commission  of  it  Grod  so  far  then  from  approv- 
ing a  wicked  man,  because  he  suffers  him  to  go 
on  triumphantly,  seems  rather  by  allowing  him 
to  continue  his  smooth  and  prosperous  course, 
to  have  some  awful  destiny  in  store  for  him, 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  revealed  till  his  re- 
pentance is  too  late;  then  his  knowledge  of  God's 
displeasure,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  of 
that  displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together,  may 
be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  lor  mercy. 

But  without  looking  to  fbturity — consulting 
juIy  the  present  condition  of  suffering  virtue, — 
if  we  put  the  inward  consolation  derived  from 
communion  with  God,  the  humble  confidence 
af  prayer,  the  devout  trust  in  the  divine  protec- 


tion, supports  commonly  reserved  fbr  the  afflict* 
ed  Christian,  and  eminently  bestowed  in  his 

S'eatest  exigence ;  if  we  place  these  feelings  in 
e  opposite  scale  with  all  that  unjust  power 
ever  bestowed  or  guilty  wealth  possessed;  we 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  on  which 
side  even  present  happiness  lies. 

With  a  mind  thus  fixed,  with  a  faith  thus 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Christian, 
that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  about  with  the  things 
which  discompose  ordinary  men.  *My  for- 
tune,' may  he  sav,  *  it  is  true,  is  shattered ;  but 
as  I  made  not  *  fine  gold  my  confidence'  while 
I  possessed  it,  in  losing  it  I  have  not  kist  mysclC 
I  leaned  not  on  power,  fbr  I  knew  its  instability. 
Had  prosperity  been  my  dependence,  my  sap> 
port  being  removed,  I  must  fall.' 

In  the  case  of  the  afllicted  Christian  you  la 
ment  perhaps  with  the  wife  of  the  persecuted 
hero,  that  he  suffers  being  innocent  But  would 
it  extract  the  sting  from  suffering,  were  guilt 
added  to  it !  Out  of  two  worlds  to  have  all  sor- 
row in  this  and  no  hope  in  the  next  would  be 
indeed  intolerable.  Would  you  have  him  pur* 
chase  a  reprieve  fVom  suffering  by  sinful  com- 
pliances ?  Think  how  ease  would  be  destroyer? 
by  the  price  paid  fbr  it !  For  how  short  a  time 
he  would  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  were  not  bought  at 
the  expence  of  his  sobl ! 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  suffering 
is  the  recompence  of  virtue,  and  yet  it  may  with 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  capacity  for  enjoying, 
ing  the  reward  of  virtue  is  enlarged  by  suffering, 
and  thus  it  becomes  not  only  the  instrument  of 
promoting  virtue,  but  the  instrument  of  reward- 
ing  it  Besides,  God  chooses  fbr  the  confirms^ 
tion  of  our  fkith,  as  well  as  fbr  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  gracious  plans,  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hand  this  most  strikmg  proof  Ot  a  future  retri- 
bution.  To  suppose  that  he  eannoi  ultimately 
recompense  his  virtuous  afflicted  children,'  is  to 
believe  him  less  powerfU  than  an  earthly  &- 
ther ;  to  suppose  that  he  mil  not  is  to  believe 
him  less  merciful. 

Great  trials  are  oflener  proofs  of  favour  than 
of  displeasure.  An  inferior  officer  will  suffice 
for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  sovereign  se- 
lects the  ablest  general  for  the  most  difficult 
service.  And  not  only  doda  the  king  evidence 
his  opinion  by  the  selection,  but  Uie  soldier 
proves  his  attachment  by  rejoicing  in  the  pre- 
ference. His  having  gained  one  victory  is  no 
reason  fbr  bis  being  set  aside.  Conquest,  which 
qualifies  him  for  new  attacks,  suggests  a  reason 
for  his  being  again  employed. 

The  sufferings  of  good  men  by  no  means 
contradict  the  promiseib  that  *  Godliness  has  tbs 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,'  nor  that  pro- 
mise* that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.* 
They  possess  it  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  en- 
joy its  blessings,  by  the  spirit  with  which  they 
resign  them. 

The  belief  too  that  trials  will  facilitate  salva- 
tion is  another  source  of  consolation.  Suffer- 
ings also  abate  (he  dread  of  death  by  cheapen- 
ing the  price  ^f  life.  The  affsctions  even  of  the 
real  Christian  are  too  much  drawn  downwardsi 
His  heart  too  fondly  cleaves  to  the  duet,  though 
he  knows  that  trouble  springs  out  of  it  How 
would  it  be,  if  he  invariably  possessed  present 
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CDjo/menU,  and  if  a  long  Tista  of  delights  lay 
always  open  before  him  7  He  has  a  farther 
oxnfbrt  in  his  own  honest  conscionsness ;  a 
bright  conTiction  that  his  Christian  feeling  un- 
der trials,  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  his  piety 
is  sincere.  The  gold  has  been  melted  down, 
ud  ita  parity  is  ascertained. 

Among  his  other  advantages,  the  afflicted 
Christian  has  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to  the 
mercy  of  God :  not  as  a  new  and  untried,  and 
(herefbre  an  uncertain  resource.  He  does  not 
come  as  an  alien  before  a  strange  master,  but  as 
a  child  into  the  well  known  presence  of  a  tender, 
&ther.  Heilid  not  put  off  praver  till  this  press. 
ing  exigence.  He  did  not  make  his  God  a  sort 
of  dtmUr  resort^  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in 
the  great  water-floods.  He  had  long  and  dili- 
gtnUj  sought  him  in  the  calm ;  he  had  adhered 
to  him,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  before  he 
was  driven  to  iL  He  had  sought  God's  favour 
while  he  enjoved  the  favour  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  day  of  evil  to  seek  the  su- 
preme Good.  He  did  not  defer  his  meditations 
on  heavenly  things  to  the  disconsolate  hour  when 
earth  has  nothing  for  him.  He  can  cheerfbllv 
associate  religion  with  those  former  days  of  feli- 
city, when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
which  to  choose,  he  chose  God.  He  not  only 
feels  the  support  derived  from  his  present  pray- 
ers, but  the  benefit  of  all  those  which  he  offered 
op  in  the  day  of  joy  and  gladness.  He  will  es- 
pecially  denve  comfort  from  the  supplications 
he  had  made  for  the  anticipated  though  unknown 
trial  of  the  present  hour,  and  which  in  such 
a  world  of  vicissitudes,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect. 

Let  US  confesf,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
eircamstances  of  this  changeful  scene,  there  is 
soroething  infinitely  soothing  to  the  feelings  of 
a  Christian,  something  inexpressibly  tranqniliz- 
ing  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  events,  but  to  submit  to  them ;  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of  life  but 
to  acquiesce  in  them,  as  the  dispensations  of 
eternal  wisdom ;  that  he  has  not  to  take  the  ma- 
nagoment  out  of  the  hands  of  Providence,  but 
submissively  to  follow  the  divine  leading ;  that 
be  has  not  to  contrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  ac- 
quiesce to-day ;  not  to  condition  about  events 
yet  to  come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are  pre- 
sent with  cheerful  resignation.    Let  him  be 
thankful  that  as  he  could  not  by  fiveseeing,  pre- 
vent  them,  so  he  was  not  permitted  to  foresee 
them,  thankful  for  ignorance  where  knowledge 
would  only  prolong  jrithout  preventing  suffer- 
ing; thankfiU  for  that  grace  which  has  promised 
that  our  strength  shall  be  proportioned  to  our 
day,  thankful  that  as  he  is  not  responsible  for 
trials  which  he  has  not  brought  on  himself,  so 
by  the  goodness  of  God  these  trials  may  be  im- 
pfoved  to  the  noblest  purposes.    The  quiet  ac- 
quiescence of  the  heart,  the  annihilation  of  the 
will  under  actual  circumstances,  be  the  trial 
great  or  small,  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  more 
indicative  of  true  piety,  than  the  strongest  ge- 
neral resolutions  of  firm  acting  and  £ep  sub- 
iBissioa  under  the  most  trying  unborn  events. 
In  the  remote  case  it  is  the  imagination  which 
•tibinits :  in  the  actual  case  it  is  the  will. 

Wc  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  there  is  no 


other  way  of  servine  God  but  by  active  exer- 
tions ;  exertions  which  are  often  made  because 
they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and  gratify  our 
own  inclinations* — But  it  is  an  error  to  imagir 
that  God,  b^  putting  us  in  any  supposable  situa 
tion,  puts  it  out  of  our  power  to  glorify  him 
that  ho  can  place  lis  under  any  circumstances 
which  may  not  bo  turned  to  some  account,  eithei 
for  ourselves  or  others.  Joseph  in  his  prison, 
under  the  strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  li- 
berty, and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  for 
both  his  own  high  advancement  and  for  tiie  de- 
liverance  of  Israel.  Daniel  in  his  dungeon,  not 
only  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very  jaws  of 
furious  beasts,  converted  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Could  prosperity  have  effected  tho  for- 
mer ?  Would  not  prosperity  have  prevented  the 
latter  7 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  instances  ;— 
It  is  among  the  ordinary,  though  most  mjsteri 
ous  dispensations  of  Providence,  that  many  of 
his  appointed  servants  who  are  not  only  emi 
nently  fitted,  but  also  most  zealously  disposed, 
to  glorify  their  Redeemer,  by  instructing  and 
reforming  their  fellow  creatures,  are  vet  dis- 
qualified  by  disease,  and  set  aside  from  that  pub- 
lic dutv  of  which  the  necessity  is  so  obvious, 
and  of  which  the  fruits  were  so  remarkable ; 
whilst  many  others  possess  uninterrupted  health 
and  strength,  for  the  exercise  of  tnose  func. 
tions  for  which  they  are  little  gifted  and  les? 
disposed. 

But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He  is 
not  accountable  to  his  creatures.  The  caviller 
would  know  why  it  is  right.  The  suffering 
Christian  believes  and  feels  it  to  be  right.  He 
humbly  acknowledges  the  necessity  of  the  afBic- 
tion  which  his  friends  are  lamenting;  he  f^ela 
the  mercy  of  the  measure  which  others  are  sus* 
pecting  of  injustice.  With  deep  humility  he  is 
persuaded  that  if  the  affliction  is  not  yet  with 
drawn,  it  is  because  it  has  not  yet  acconiplishcd 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  The  priva. 
tion  is  probably  intended  both  for  the  individual 
interest  of  the  sufferer,  and  for  the  reproof  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  his  labours. 
Perhaps  God  more  especially  thus  dravi**  still 
nearer  to  himself,  him  who  had  drawn  so  many 
others. 

But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  ca^ 
we  are  too  ready  to  consider  suffering  as  an  in- 
dication  of  God's  displeasure,  not  so  much 
against  sin  in  general,  as  against  the -individual 
sufferer.  Were  this  the  case,  then  would  those 
saints  and  martyrs  who  have  pined  in  exile,  and 
groaned  in  dungeons,  and  expired  on  scaffolds, 
have  been  the  objects  of  God's  peculiar  wrath 
instead  of  his  special  favour.  But  the  truth  is, 
some  little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  it- 
self in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constantly  take  into  the  account  a 
fhtore  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  hazard 
the  expression,  to  clear  himself  as  he  goes.  Wo 
cannot  give  him  such  long  credit  as  the  period 
of  human  life.  He  must  every  moment  be  vin- 
dicating  his  character  against  every  sceptical 
cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his  plans  to  e«ery  shal- 
low critic,  he  must  anticipate  the  knowledge  of 
his  desigr.  before  its  jperations  are  completed. 
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If  we  may  adopt  a  phraae  in  oae  amoD|r  the  ▼nl- 
gar,  we  will  troat  him  no  fkrther  than  we  can 
see  him.  Though  he  haa  Hud,  'judge  nothing 
before  the  time,  we  judge  instantly,  of  course 
rashly,  and  in  general  fidsely.  Were  the  brevity 
of  earthly  prosperity  and  suffering,  the  certainty 
of  retributive  justice,  and  the  eternity  of  future 
blessedness  perpctuallv  kept  in  view,  we  should 
have  more  patience  with  God. 

Even  in  judging  fictitious  oompoeitiont,  we 
arq  more  just  During  the  perusal  of  a  tragedy, 
or  any  work  of  invention,  though  we  feel  for  the 
distresses  of  the  personages,  yet  we  do  not  form 
an  ultimate  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  injus- 
tice of  their  su^rings.  We  wait  for  the  catas- 
trophe. We  give  the  poet  credit  either  that  he 
will  extricate  them  from  their  distresses,  or 
eventually  explain  the  justice  of  them.  We  do 
not  condemn  him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  for 
the  trials  of  that  soene,  which  the  sufferers  do 
not  appear  to  have  deserved ;  for  the  sufierings 
which  do  not  always  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
their  own  misconduct  We  behold  the  trials  of 
the  virtuous  with  sympathy,  and  the  successes 
of  the  wicked  with  indignation ;  but  we  do  not 
pass  our  final  sentence  tul  the  poet  has  passed 
nis.  We  reserve  our  decisive  judgment  till  the 
last  scene  closes,  till  the  curtain  drops.  Shall 
we  not  treat  the  schemes  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
with  as  much  respect  as  the  plot  of  a  drama? 

But  to  borrow  our  illustrations  from  realities. 

•In  a  court  of  justice  the  by-standers  do  not 
give  their  sentence  in  the  mi^  of  a  trial.  We 
wait  patiently  till  all  the  evidence  is  collected, 
ind  circumstantially  detailed,  and  finally  sum- 
med up.  And— to  pursue  the  illusion — ^imper- 
fect as  human  decisions  may  possibly  be,  fallible 
as  we  must  allow  the  most  deliberate  and  honest 
verdict  must  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the 
justice  of  the  jury,  and  the  equity  of^the  judge. 
The  felon  they  condemn,  we  rarely  acquit;  where 
the^  remit  judgment,  we  rarely  denounce  it — 
Tt  IS  only  iNiiNm  wianoM  on  whose  purposes 
#re  cannot  rely ;  it  is  only  rramvrrK  Msaor  whose 
operations  we  cannot  trust  It  is  only  'the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth'  who  cannot  do  ri^ht  We 
reverse  the  order  of  Grod  by  summonmg  Him 
at  our  bar,  at  whose  awfhl  bar  we  shall  soon  be 
fudged? 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  pomt— 
the  apparently  unfair  distribution  of  prosperitv 
between  ^ood  and  bad  men.  As  their  case  is 
opposite  m  every  thing — the  one  is  constantly 
deriving  his  happiness  fhmi  that  which  is  tbie 
source  of  the  other's  misery,  a  sense  of  the  di- 
vine uroniscience.  The  eye  of  God  if  a  *  pillar 
of  light'  to  the  one,  *  and  a  doud  and  darkness' 
to  the  other.  It  is  no  less  a  terror  to  him  who 
dreads  His  justice,  than  a  joy  to  him  who  derives 
all  his  support  firom  the  awful  thought,  Tbov 
Gonsmr! 

But  as  we  have  already  observed,  can  we  want 
a  broader  line  of  discrimination  between  them 
than  their  actual  oonditiott  here,  independently 
of  the  different  portions  reserved  for  them  here- 
after ?  Is  it  not  distinction  enough,  that  the 
one,  though  sad,  is  safe ;  that  the  other,  though 
confident,  is  insecure  ?  Is  not  the  one  as  far 
fVom  rest  as  he  is  fkom  virtue,  as  far  from  the 
•njoyment  of  quiet  as  from  the  hope  of  heaven, 


as  far  from  peace  as  he  is  fVom  God  7  Is  it  im». 
thin^  that  every  day  brings  the  Christian  nearer 
to  his  ^rown,  and  that  the  sinner  is  every  day 
working  his  way  nearer  to  his  ruin  ?  The  hcrar 
of  death  which  the  one  dreads  as  something 
worse  than  extinction,  is  to  the  other  the  hour 
of  his  nativity,  the  birth-day  of  immortality.  At 
the  height  of  his  sufferings,  the  good  man  knows 
that  they  will  soon  terminate.  In  the  zenith  of 
his  success  the  sinner  has  a  similar  assurance. 
But  how  different  is  the  result  of  the  same  con- 
viction !  An  invincible  faith  sustains  the  one, 
in  the  severest  calamities,  while  an  ineztin- 
guishable  dread  cives  the  lie  to  the  proudest 
triumphsof  the  other.  * 

He  then,  after  all,  is  the  only  happy  maii^-> 
not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  apparently 
happy,  but  whom  no  change  of  worldly  circum- 
stances can  make  essentislly  miserable ;  whose 
peace  depends  not  on  external  events,  but  on  an 
internal  support ;  not  on  that  success  which  is 
common  to  all,  but  on  that  hope  which  is  the 
peculiar  privilege,  on  that  promise  which  b  the 
sole  prerogative  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

T%e  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Chritiian  i»  SSdfc 
nets  and  in  Death, 

The  pagan  philosophers  have  given  many  ad 
mirable  precepts  both  for  residing  blessinrs 
and  for  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but  wanting  the 
motives  and  sanctbns  of  Christianity,  though 
they  excite  much  intellectual  admiration,  thev 
produce  little  practical  effect  The  stars  which 
glittered  in  their  moral  nirht,  though  bright,  im- 
parted no  warmth.  Their  most  beautiful  die- 
sertations  on  death  had  no  charm  to  extract  its 
sting.  We  receive  no  support  from  their  most 
elalwrate  treatises  on  immortality,  for  want  of 
Him  who '  brought  life  and  immortality  lo  light' 
Their  consolatory  discussion  could  not  strip  the 

{^rave  of  its  terrors,  for  to  them  it  was  not '  swat- 
owed  up  in  victory.'  To  conceive  of  the  soul 
as  an  immortal  principle,  without  proposing  a 
scheme  for  the  pardon  of  its  sins,  was  hut  ixHd 
consolation.  Their  future  state  was  but  a  happy 
guess :  their  heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 
When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  we 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  is  ad* 
ministered,  but  we  do  not  find  it  efiectual  for 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  orodr  dis- 
ease. The  beauty  of  the  sealiinent  we  applaudt 
but  our  heart  continues  to  ache.  There  is  no 
healing  balm  in  their  elegant  prescription. 
These  four  little  words,  '  thy  will  sk  mhsk,* 
contain  a  charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  than 
all  the  discipline  of  the  stoic  school !  Tkiey  cut 
up  a  long  tiain  of  deer  bat  cold  reasoning,  and 
supercede  whole  volumes  of  argument  on  &]a 
and  necessity* 

What  sufferer  ever  derived  any  ease  from  the 
subtle  distinction  of  the  hair-setting  casntst, 
who  allowed  *  that  pain  was  very  troablesome* 
but  resolved  never  to  acknowled|^  it  lo  be  ao 
evil  ?'  There  is  an  equivocation  in  his  manner 
of  stating  the  proposition.    He  does  not  diroctlj 
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m,  ikUftim  is  not  an  erU,  bat  bv  a  Mphistical 
tvo  |MOM«aea  that  pluloaopliy  will  never  etmffM 
it  to  be  an  evil.  Bot  what  ooBaolation  does  the 
niflmt  draw  from  theqoibbling  nicety  7  *What 
diflbrenee  ie  there,'  as  archbishop  'HUotson  well 
inqalria,  *  between  things  being  tronUesome  and 
beSag  evilsi  when  all  the  evil  (tf*  an  affliction  lies 
IB  tlM  titmUe  it  creates  to  us  7* 

CSirialianity  knows  noneof  theae  fanciful  die* 
liiictiiins.  She  never  pretends  to  inast  that  pain 
m  not  an  evil,  bnt  ahe  decs  more ;  she  converts 
H  into  a  good.  CSiristianity  therefore  teaches  a 
iirtitnde  aa  mach  more  noble  than  philosophy, 
as  meeting  pain  with  resignation  to  the  hand 
that  infiicte  it,  is^move  henue  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  evil. 

To  sobmit  on  the  mere  baman  groond  that 
them  ie  no  alternative,  is  not  resignation,  but 
hopelosanets.  To  bear  affliction  solely  because 
impatienoe  will  not  remove  it  is  but  an  inferior, 
though  •  jut  reason  for  bearii^  it  It  savours 
rather  of  despair  than  submiraion,  when  not 
sanctioned  by  a  higher  principla**-*  It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  wM  seemeth  him  good,'  is  at 
ones  a  motive  of  more  powerful  obligation,  than 
an  the  documents  which  philosophy  ever  sug. 
gestsd ;  a  firmer  groond  of  support  than  aU  the 
energies  that  natural  fortitude  ever  so]>plied. 

Under  any  visitation,  sickness  fiir  instanee, 
God  permits  us  to  think  the  affliction  *  not  joy- 
ous but  grievous.'  But  though  he  allows  us  to 
ftel,  fve  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  repine. 
There  is  win  a  sort  of  heroism  in  bearing  up 
against  amiotion,  which  some  adopt  on  the 
gismfd  that  it  raises  their  character,  and  oonftrs 
dignity  on  their  suffiBring.  This  pbiioeophic 
fraineas  is  far  from  being  the  temper  which 
Christianity  inculcates. 

When  we  are  oempeiled  by  the  hand  of  God 
ts  endure  sufferings,  or  driven  by  a  oonviotion 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  to  renounce  its%njoy. 
nients,  we  must  not  endure  the  one  on  the  low 
prindnle  of  its  being  inevitable,  nor,  in  flying 
frarn  tne  other  must  we  retire  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  our  own  virtues.  We  must  not,  witb  a 
mllen  intrepidity,  ooUect  ourselves  into  a  centre 
of  enr  own  ;  into  a  coM  apathy  to  all  without, 
and  a  proud  approbation  of  all  within.  We  must 
net  ootttract  our  scattered  faults  into  a  sort  of 
dignified  selfishness ;  nor  ooncentrate  our  feel- 
hys  into  a  proud  magnanimity,  we  must  not 
adopt  an  independent  rectitude.  A  gloomy  sta 
icism  IS  not  Christian  heroism.  A  melancholy 
■OB-reeistaace  is  not  Christian  resignation. 

Nor  naust  we  indemnify  ourselves  for  our  out- 
ward  sel^control  by  secret  murmurings.  We 
may  be  admixed  Sat  our  resolution  in  this  in- 
itanee,  as  fag  our  generosity  and  disinterested- 
aesa  in  other  instances ;  but  we  deserve  little 
eommendation  fi»r  whatever  we  ^ive  up,  if  we 
U  not  give  up  our  owil  inclination.  It  is  in- 
viid  repining  that  we  must  endeavour  to  re- 
fress ;  it  is  the  discontent  of  the  heart,  the  un- 
etpressed  but  not  unfeh  murmur,  against  which 
ve  mnstpraj  tot  graee  and  straggle  for  resist- 
ttiee.  We  must  not  smother  our  discontents 
belece  otfasra,  and  feed  en  them  in  private.  It 
b  the  hidden  rebettien  of  ths  will  we  mast  sub- 
iuii,ifwewottldeiibnulasGhriBtians.  Nor  mast 


affliction  did  not  disqualify  Q*  from  being  usefbl 
to  our  families,  and  active  in  the  service  of  God, 
we  could  more  cheerfully  bear  it  IM  us  rather 
be  assured  that  it  does  not  disqualify  us  ibr  that 
duty  which  we  moat  need,  and  to  which  God 
calM  us  by  the  very  disqualification. 

A  constant  posture  of  defence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  our  great  spiritual  enemy,  is  a  better 
security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or  even  an  oc- 
casional victory.  It  is  also  a  better  preparation 
for  all  the  occurrences  of  life.  It  is  not  some 
signal  act  of  mortification,  bot  an  habitual  stats 
of  discipline  which  will  prepare  us  fin*  great 
trials.  A  soul  ever  on  the  watch,  iervent  in  pray, 
er,  diligent  in  aalflinspection,  fre(|uent  in  medl. 
tation,  fortified  against  the  vanities  of  time  by 
repeated  views  of  eternity,  all  the  avenues  to 
such  a  heart  will  be  in  a  |[ood  measure  shut 
against  temptation,  barred  m  a  great  degree 
against  the  the  tempter.  *  Strong  in  the  Cord 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might,'  it  will  be  enna- 
bled  to  resist  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thoughts  of  sickness  will 
not  be  new,  for  he  knows  It  is  the  *  condition  of 
the  battle;  the  prospect  of  death  will  not  be  snr 
prising,  for  he  knows  it  is  its  termination. 

The  period  is  now  come  when  we  mast  sum 
mon  all  the  fortitude  of  the  rational  beioj^,  all  the 
resignation  of  the  Christian.  The  principles  we 
have  been  learning  must  now  be  made  practicaL 
The  speculations  we  have  admired  we  must 
now  realize.  All  that  we  have  been  studying 
was  in  order  to  furnish  materials  for  this  grand 
exi^pence.^— AU  the  strength  we  have  been  col- 
lecting must  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  scattered  argu* 
ments,  all  the  several  motives,  all  the  individual 
supports,  all  the  cheering  promises  of  relif^ion. 
We  must  exemplify  all  tne  rules  we  have  given 
to  others ;  we  must  embody  all  the  reeolutione 
we  have  formed  for  ourselves ;  we  must  reduce 
our  precepte  to  experience ;  we  must  pass  ffrom 
discourses  on  aubmisaion  to  ite  exercise ;  from 
dissertations  on  suffiiring  to  sustoining  it.  We 
must  heroically  call  up  the  determinations  of 
our  better  days.  We  must  recollect  what  we. 
have  said  of  the  supports  of  fiuth  and  hope 
when  oar  strength  was  in  fuU  vigour,  when  our 
heart  was  at  ease,  and  our  mind  undisturbed. 
Let  us  collect  all  that  remains  to  us  of  mental 
strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of  holy 
hope  and  fervent  &ith,  to  show  that  religion 
is  not  a  beautiful  theory,  but  a  soul-sustaining 
truth. 

Endeavour  without  harrassfng  scrutiny  or 
diltressing  doubt,  to  act  on  the  principles  which 
your  sounder  judgment  formerly  admitted.  The 
strongest  faith  is  wanted  in  the  hardest  trials. 
Under  thoee  trials,  to  the  confirmed  Christian 
the  highest  de^^ee  of  grace  is  commonly  im- 
parted. Impair  not  that  fkith  on  which  you 
rested  when  joar  mind  was  strong,  by  suspecU 
ing  ite  validity  now  i(  is  weak.  That  which 
had  youk*  fbll  assent  in  perfect  health,  which 
was  then  firmly  rooted  m  your  i^irit,  and 
grounded  in  your  understanding,  must  net  be 
unfixed  by  the  doubte  of  an  enibebled  reason 
and  the  scruples  of  an  impaired  judgment  Too 
may  not  now  be  able  to  determine  on  the  rea 
sonableness  of  prepositions,  but  yon  may  derive 
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itrong  oonsolation  from  conclosionB  which  were 
once  folly  established  in  your  mind. 

The  reflecting  Christian  will  consider  the  na- 
tural evil  of  sickness  as  the  consequence  and 
punishment  of  moral  evil.  He  will  mourn,  not 
only  that  he  suffers  pain,  hut  because  that  pain 
IS  the  eifoct  of  sin.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  he 
would  not  have  suffered.  The  heaviest  a^g;ra- 
vation  of  his  pain  is  to  know  that  he  has  de« 
served  it  But  it  is  a  counterbalance  to  this 
trial  to  know  that  our  merciful  Father  has  qo 
pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  children ;  that 
he  chastens  them  in  love;  that  he  never  in- 
flicts a  stroke  which  he  could  safely  spare ;  that 
he  inflicts  it  to  purify  as  well  as  to  punish,  to 
caution  as  well  as  to  cure,  to  improve  as  well  as 
to  chastise 

What  a  support  in  the  dreary  season  of  sick- 
ness  is  it  to  reiSect,  that  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation was  made  perfect  through  sufl&rings; 
that  if  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign 
with  him,  which  implies  also  the  reverse,  that 
if  we  do  not  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  not  reign 
with  him ;  that  is,  if  we  suffer  merely  because 
we  cannot  help  it,  without  reference  to  him, 
without  suffering  for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit 
If  it  be  not  sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  but 
little.  We  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  suffered, 
as  is  ^e  creed  of  too  many,  but  our  meetness 
for  the  kingdom  of  glory  will  be  increased  if  we 
suffer  according  to  his  will  and  afler  his  exam- 


He  who  is  brought  to  serious  reflection  by  tbe 
salutary  affliction  of  a  sick  bed,  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  on  his  former  false  estimate 
of  worldly  things.  Riches!  Beauty!  Pleasure! 
Grenius !  Fame  !— What  are  they  in  the  eyej 
of  the  Bick  and  the  dying  7 

Riches  !  These  are  so  f^  from  aUbrding  him 
a  moment's  ease,  that  it  will  be  well  if  no  rormer 
misapplication  of  them  4|fgravate  his  present 
pains.  He  feels  as  if  he  only  wished  to  live 
that  he  might  henceforth  dedicate  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 
^  Beauty  !  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  he  con- 
siders his  own  sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
pallid  countenance.  He  acknowledges  with 
the  Psalmist,  that  the  consuming  of  beauty  is 
*•  the  rebuke  with  which  the  Almighty  corrects 
man  for  sin.* 

Genius!  What  is  it?  Without  religion,  ge- 
nius is  only  a  lamp  on  ths  gate  of  a  palace.  It 
may  serve  to  east  a  {[leam  of  light  on  those  with- 
out, while  the  inhabitant  sits  in  darkness. 

PiXASURE !  That  has  not  leA  a  trace  behind 
it  *  It  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not  therefore 
frorthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of  Mortality.*' 

Fame  !  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknowledges 
the  emptiness.  He  is  astonished  how  he  could 
aver  be  so  infatuated  as  to  run  afler  a  sound,  to 
court  a  breath,  to  pursue  a  shadow,  to  embrace 
a  cloud.  Augustus,  asking  his  friends  as  they 
surrounded  bis  dying  bed,  if  he  had  acted  his 
psrt  well,  on  their  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
cried  plaudite*  But  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  i^niverse  would  rather  raock  than  sooth 
•he  dying  Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope 
if  the  divine  approbation.    He  now  rates  at  its 
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just  value  that  fame  which  was  toofUse^pee^ 
by  envy,  and  which  will  be  so  soon  ibrgotten  io 
death.  He  has  no  ambition  left  but  for  heaven, 
where  there  will  be  neither  envy,  death,  nor  fbr- 
getfhlness. 

When  capable  of  reflection,  the  dck  ChnS' 
tian  will  revolve  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  his 
past  life ;  he  will  humble  himself  for  them  as 
sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repented  df  them 
before ;  and  implore  the  divine  forgiveness  as 
fervenUy  as  if  he  did  not  bdieve  they  were  hm^ 
since  forgiven.  The  remembrance  of  his  former 
ofiences  will  grieve  him,  but  the  humble  hope 
that  they  are  pardoned  will  fill  him  *  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glorv.* 

Even  in  this  state  of  helpieasness  he  may  im* 
prove  his  self-aoquaintanoe.  He  may  detect  new 
deficiencies  in  his  character,  fresh  imperfe^ioiis 
in  his  virtues.  Omissions  will  now  strike  him 
with  the  force  of  actual  sins.  Resignadon, 
which  he  fancied  was  so  easy  when  only  the 
sufierings  of  others  required  it,  he  now  finds  to 
be  difficult  when  called  on  to  practise  it  himself^ 
He  has  sometimes  wondered  at  their  impatienee, 
he  is  now  humbled  at  his  own.  He  will  not  only 
try  to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  actually  eo^ 
fers,  but  will  recollect  gratefully  those  from 
which  he  has  been  delivered,  and  whieh  he  may 
have  formerly  found  less  supportable  than  hie 
present  sufferings. 

In  the  extremity  of  pain  he  foels  there  is  no 
oonsolation  but  in  humble  aoquiescenee  in  the 
divine  will.  It  may  be  that  ne  can  pray  hat 
little,  but  that  little  will  be  forvent  He  can 
articulate  perhaps  not  at  all,  but  his  prayer  ie 
addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart,  who  can 
interpret  its  language,  who  reqr'  ."es  not  wordsia 
but  affections.  A  pan?  endured  without  a  mar- 
mur,  or  only  such  an  mvoluntary  groan  as  ns- 
ture  e^^rts,  and  faith  reffrets,  is  itself  a  prayer. 

If  surrounded  with  aU  the  accommodations 
of  affluence,  let  him  compare  his  own  situation 
with  that  of  thousands,  wbo  probably  with  great- 
er merit,  and  under  severer  trials,  have  not  one 
of  his  alleviations.  When  invited  to  the  distaste- 
ful  remedy,  let  him  reflect  how  many  perishing 
follow  creatures  may  be  pining  for  that  remedy, 
to  whom  it  might  be  restorative,  or  who,  fancy- 
ing that  it  miffht  be  so,  aufier  additional  distress 
from  their  inahility  to  procure  it 

In  the  intervals  of  severer  pain  he  will  torn 
his  few  advantages  to  the  best  account  He  will 
make  the  most  of  every  short  respite.  He  will 
patiently  bear  with  little  disappointments,  little 
delays,  with  the  awkwardness  of  accidental  no- 
gleet  of  his  attendants,  and,  thankful  for  gene- 
ral  kindness,  he  will  accept  good  will  instead 
of  perfection.  The  suffering  Christian  wiH  be 
grateful  for  small  reliefs,  little  alleviations,  ^orl 
snatches  of  rest  To  him,  abated  pain  wiQ  be 
positive  pleasure.  The  fVeer  use  of  limbe  which 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoyments 
Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 

In  an  the  madnen  of  seperfluoos  bealtli, 

think  lightly  of  these  trivial  comforts.  Let  him 
not  despise  them  as  not  worth  t  of  gratitude,  or 
as  not  capable  of  exciting  it  ue  may  one  day 
and  that  no  distant  day,  bo  brought  to  tlie 
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scite  of  debHity  and  pain.  B£ay  he  experiefeioe 
the  mercies  he  now  derides,  and  may  h»  i^l 
hifflier  eomftnti  of  lafe  groaiida ! 

The  fiofibrer  has  perhaps  often  regrretted  that 
one  of  the  worst  efiMs  of  sickness  b  the  sel0sh- 
ness  it  too  natnnMy  induces.  The  temptation 
m  this  he  will  resist,  hy  not  bein|^  ezacttne  and 
onreasonaUe  in  his  requisitions.  Tliroagh  his 
tenderness  to  fiie  feeling  of  others,  he  will  be 
earefd  not  to  add  to  t&ir  distress  hy  any  ap* 
pnaranoe  of  discontent 

What  a  lesson  a^inst  selfishness  hsTO  ¥re 
ffl  the  conduct  of  onr  dying  Redeemer  I— It  was 
while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place  of  ezeco^ 
tion,  that  he  said  to  the  sorrowing  multitude, 
*Weep  notibr  me,  bat  fot  Tourseires  and  &r 
jow  ciiildren.*  It  was  while  enduring  the 
agonies  of  cruciiodon  that  he  endeaTOored  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  of  his  moUier  and  of  his 
fiiendf  by  tenderly  committing  them  to  each 
0llwr*s  care.*— It  was  while  snstaininfr  the 
pangs  of  dissolutioD,  that  he  gave  the,  imme- 
diate promise  of  hesYen  to  the  ejcpiring  crimi. 
nal. 

Hie  Christian  will  review,  if  able,  not  only 
the  sins,  but  the  mercies  of  liis  past  lift.  If  pre* 
Tiously  accustomed  to  unbroken  liealth,  he  will 
bless  God  for  the  long  period  in  which  he  has  en- 
joyed it  If  continued  infirmity  has  been  his 
portion,  he  wiH  feel  grateful  that  he  has  had 
such  a  loDg  and  gradual  weaning  from  the 
world.  fVom  either  state  he  will  extract  con- 
solation. If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy  to  have 
^litherfo  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear  more 
earii^  what  we  have  borne  long. 

He  win  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
fivsrances ;  his  domestic  comfbrts,  Iiis  Christian 
fiiendships.  Among  his  mercies,  his  now 
'purged  ejea^  will  reckon  his  difficulties,  his 
sorrows  and  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly  light 
will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.'  It  seems  to  him 
as  if  iiitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
bearing  of  his  ear,  but  now  his  *  eye  seeth  it' 
/'he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  bad  enemies, 
le  win  always  have  prayed  for  them,  but  now 
he  win  be  thankful  for  them.  He  wiU  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  liim  for  his  pre- 
•ent  stale.  He  will  look  up  with  holy  gratitude 
to  the  great  Physician,  who  by  a  divme  che- 
mistry m  making  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
unpalatably  ingredient,  at  tbe  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  aU  oUier  things  have  worked  together 
for  good;  had  they  worked  separately  they 
wouM  not  have  worked  efficaciously. 

Under  tbe  most  severe  visitations,  let  us  com- 
pare, if  the  camicity  of  comparing  be  allowed 
OS,  our  own  sufferings  with  the  cup  which  our 
Redeemer  drank  for  our  sakes— drank  to  avert 
tbe  didne  displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue 
tiie  comparative  view  of  onr  condition  with  that 
of  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his 
mat  trying  hour;  deserted  probably  by  those 
whose  umbe,  sight,  lift,  he  had  restored,  whose 
Bools  he  had  come  to  save.  We  are  surrounded 
by  unwearied  friends;  every  pain  is  mitigated 
ly  sympathy,  every  want  not  only  relieved  but 
preveuted;  the  *  asking  eye'  ezplorf^;  the  in-] 


articulale  sound  understood;  the  ill-ezpressed 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup^ 
plied.  When  ottr  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow 
ful,'  sur  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desirod  *'  to  watch'  with  us,  they  watch  not  *  one 
hour,'  but  many,  not  fallinff  asleep,  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  retAj  and  willing ;  not  forsak 
ing  us  in  our  *  agony,'  but  sympathising  where 
they  cannot  relieve ! 

Besides  this,  we  must  acknowledge  with  the 
penitent  malefkctor,  *we  indeed  suifor  justly, 
but  this  man  hath  done  notliing  amiss.'  We 
waSbr  for  our  offences  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  our  faUen  nature.  He  bore  our  sins  and  those 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Hence  tbe  heart- 
rending interrogation,  *  Is  it  nothing  to  you  all 
ye  that  pass  by  ?  Behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  liko  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done 
unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me 
in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger.' 

How  cheering  in  this  forlorn  state  to  reflect 
that  he  not  only  suffered  for  us  then,  but  is 
sympathizing  with  us  now;  that  *in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted.'  The  tendemeps  of 
the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacri 
fice,  while  the  vastness  of  the  sacrifice,  endears 
tlie  sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  inteUectual  powers  be  mercifiiUy  pre- 
served,  how  many  virtues  may  now  be  brought 
into  exerdse  which  had  either  lain  dormant,  or 
been  considered  as  of  inferior  worth  in  the  pros- 
perous day  of  activity.  The  Christian  temper 
indeed  seems  to  be  that  part  of  religion  which 
is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exercised  on  a  sick  bed. 
The  passive  virtues,  the  least  brilliant,  but  the 
most  difficult,  are  then  particularly  called  intc 
action.  To  wjffw  the  whole  wiU  of  God  on  tbe 
tedious  bed  of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than 
to  perform  the  most  shming  exploit  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  hero  in  the  field  of 
battle  has  the  love  of  fame  as  weU  as  patriotism 
to  support  him.  He  knows  that  the  witnesses 
of  his  valour  wiU  be  the  heralds  of  his  renown. 
The  martyr  at  the  stake  is  divinely  strengthen- 
ed. Extraordinary  grace  is  imparted  for  extra- 
ordinary trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but 
they  are  short.'— •The  crown  is  in  sight,  it  is 
almost  in  possession.  By  faith  *he  sees  the 
heavens  opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.'  But 
to  be  strong  in  fkith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a 
long  and  lingering  sickneas,  is  an  example  of 
more  general  use  and  ordinary  application,  than 
even  we  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The 
sickness  is  brought  home  to  our  ftelings,  we  see 
it  with  our  eyes,  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts.  Of 
the  martyr  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishment 
Our  fidtb  is  strengtiiened,  and  our  admiration 
kindled ;  but  we  read  it  without  that  specif  ap 
probation,  without  that  peculiar  refotenee  to 
our  own  circumstances,  which  we  fbel  in  cases 
that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With  the 
dying  friend  we  have  not  only  a  fooling  of  pioas 
tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  oommunity  of 
interests.  Tbe  certain  convietlon  that  his  eaim 
must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it  our  own  now. 
Self  mixes  with  the  social  fiMlmg,  and  the  Oiris- 
tian  death  we  are  contemplating  we  do  not  so 
much  admire  as  a  prodigy,  as  propose  Ibr  a 
model    To  the  martyr's  stake  we  foe!  that  wo 
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mre  not  likflfy  to  be  ktMiffat  To  tba  dying  bod 
we  mnet  inevitably  oeme. 

Aooommodating  hie  etaAe  of  mind  to  the  na* 
tiutt  q£  hit  diaaaaei  the  dying  CSiriiliaa  will  de. 
me  conaolation  in  ai|y  case,  either  from  think- 
ing how  forcibly  a  enddan  eifkneie  breaka  the 
chain  which  binde  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
gently  a  gradnal  decay  nntiee  it  He  will  feel 
and  acknowledge  the  neeeesiity  of  all  he  enfiers 
to  wean  him  from  lifii.  He  will  admire  the  di- 
vine goodneaa  which  aommiamons  theinfirmitiee 
of  aickneea  to  diveat  the  world  of  ite  enchant 
menta,  and  to  atrip  death  of  eome  of  ile  moet 
fiwrnldable  tenron.  He  ftela  wHh  how  ranch 
leaa  relnotanee  we  qoit  a  body  ezhaoiAed  by  au^ 
fbrmg  than  one  in  toe  vigou  of  health 

Sieknees,  inetead  of  narrowing  the  heart—ite 
woret  effiMst  on  an  nnrenewed  mind,  enlargee 
hie.  He  earnestly  ezhorta  thoee  aronnd  him  to 
defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  lahonr  of  love,  no 
deed  of  jnetice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that  etate 
of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  lies* 

How  many  motivee  haa  the  Chriatian  to  le* 
atrain  hia  murmura !  Mnrmoring  ofienda  God 
both  ae  it  ia  injoriooi  to  hiagoodneaa,  and  aa  it 

Srverta  the  occaainn  which  <£m1  has  now  ofiered 
r  giving  an  eirampln  of  patienpew  -Let  os  not 
complain  that  we  have  notning  to  do  in  aickneea, 
when  we  are  fiarniahed  with  the  opp(»ctunity  aa 
wall  aa  called  to  the  doty  of  reaignaUoQ ;  the 
doty  indeed  is  alwaya  oora,  bst  the  occasion  is 
now  ipore  eminently  given.  Let  ua  not  aay  even 
in  thia  depreaaed  state  that  we  have  nothing  to 
be  thankftd  ftr.  If  aleep  be  afibrded,  let  as  ac« 
knowledjgfe  the  bleaaiog :  if  weajrisome  nighti  be 
oar  portion,  let  as  remember  they  are  *  appoint- 
ed to  as.'  Let  oa  mitij[ate  the  grievance  of 
watchfnlnees,  bf  ooosidering  it  a4  a  sort  of  pro- 
longaticD  of  life ;  as  the  gift  of  more  minutes 
granted  for  meditation  and  pcaver.  If  we  are 
not  aUe  to  emidoy  it  to  either  of  theee  parpoaes, 
there  »  a  freeh  oooaaion  lor  exercising  that  re- 
signation  which  will  be  accepted  for  Mh, 

If  reaaon  be  0Qntinned,yet  with  aofferioffs  too 
intense  for  any  religiooa  dnty ,  the  sick  Christian 
may  take  comfiirt  that  the  bosineeB  of  life  was 
accomplished,  before  the  sickness  began.  He 
will  not  be  terrified  if  datiea  are  enperssded,  if 
means  are  at  an  end,  for  he  has  nothiiw  to  do 
bat  to  di«ir*-This  is  the  act  for  which  2l  acts, 
all  other  doties,  all  other  meana,  will  have  been 
preparing  him.  He  who  has  long  h^en  habito- 
ated  to  look  death  in  the  faoe,  who  has  often  an- 
ticipated  the  agoniee  of  dissolving  natore ;  who 
has  aocoatomed  himself  to  pray  for  aopport  un- 
der them,  wlE  now  foe!  the  Ueesed  effect  of 
those  peCltioM  which  have  kmg  been  tieasnred 
in  heaven.  To  those  anticipatory  prayere  he 
may  fwhapi  now  owe  the  htimble  confidence  of 
hope  im  this  inevitable  honr.  Hahitiiated  to  the 
ooatemnlatKNi,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the 
dreadfw  additions  of  aari«ise  and  novelty  toag- 
gfavi|«  the  lltyfof  xmm-  It  has  long  been  & 
miliar  to  bia  mind,  though  hitherto  it  coiikl  only 
operate  with  the  infbrior  force  of  a  picture  to  a 
reality.  He  «il  not  however  have  eo  moch 
aoared  hia  isM^nation  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
aa  inngnntedhies^it  by  lookiog  bsyond  them 
to  the  UseMdnees  whieh  fbUows.  Faith  wiU 
«o(  ao  mneh  d  vail  on  the  opening  grave  as  shoot 


fbrwaed  to  the  gkriee  to  wIbA  U  Mb.  TW 
hope  of  heaven  will  soften  the  pange  which  lie 
in  the  way  to  it  On  heaven  then  he  will  fix 
has  eyea  rather  than  on  the  awful  intervening 
ciroumstances.  He  wiU  net  dwell  on  the  stnig 
gle  which  is  for  a  moment,  bol  on  the  eiowm 
which  ia  forever.  He  will  endeavour  to  think 
less  of  death  than  of  its  ooaquenir ;  less  of  the 
grave  than  of  its  spoiler ;  leee  of  the  body  ia 
ruins  than  of  the  spirit  in  glory ;  lees  of  the 
darkness  of  his  closing  day  mn  of  the  openinf 
dawn  of  immortaMty.  In  aome  tolghter  mo- 
menta, when  viewing  hie  eternal  redemplioik 
drawing  nigh,  as  if  the  freed  spirit  had  almdty 
bjorst  its  prison  walK  as  if  the  manumission  hsd 
actually  taken  jdace,  he  is  ready  exidtiiiglf  te 
ezolaim,  *•  My  soul  is  escaped,  thesnaie  ia  broao% 
and  I  am  delivered.* 

If  he  ever  inclines  to  wish  for  recovery,  it  to 
only  that  he  may  glorify  €h)d  by  his  future  Ufoa 
more  than  he  has  done  by  the  past ;  bat  aa  he 
knows  the  deeeitfulness  of  his  heart,  be  ia  boI 
certain  tnat  thie  would  be  the  eese,  and  he  there- 
fore does  not  wish  to  live.  Yet  should  he  be  re- 
stored he  humbfy  resolves,  in  a  better  stree^fth 
than  his  own«  to  dedicate  hie  lUe  to  the  restorer. 

But  he  sufiers  not  his  thooghto  to  dwei|  on 
lifo.    Retrospections  are  at  an  end.    His  pros- 
pects aa  to  this  world  are  at  an  end  also.    Se 
commito  himself  unreservedhr  to  his  heavenly 
Father.    But  theagh  secure  of  the  port,  he  may 
still  dread  the  passage.    The  Christian  wiU  re 
joice  that  hia  rest  is  at  hand,  the  man  may  ahnd 
der  at  the  unknown  transit    If  foith  is  stronig  • 
nature  is  weak.    Nay,  in  this  awfal  exigeiioe 
strong  faith  is  sometimee  rendered  frint  throngh 
"the  weaknees  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  foith  is  looking  imutA 
for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  may  rejoioe 
in  those  bleesed  certainties,  those  ekvioos  reaU 
zationa  which  scripture  afoda.  He  may  take 
comfort  that  the  strongest  atteetationa  given  hj 
the  apoetles  to  the  reahty  of  the  heavenly  stoti% 
were  not  oonjectaraL  lliev,  to  use  the  worde 
of  oar  Saviour,  nake  what  tney  knew,  and  testi- 
fied what  they  had  aeen.  '  I  reckon**  aaya  St 
PanI, '  that  the  afflictionaof  this  preeent  Ufr  era 
not  worthy  to  be  compered  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed.'  He  said  this  ofitr  he  had 
been  caught  ^p  in  the  third  heaven ;  t^ter  he 
had  beheld  the  glories  to  which  he  aUudee.  The 
author  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  having  described 
the  inefiable  gloriee  of  the  new  Jerunlem,  than 
puto  new  lifo  and  power  into  hie  description.—*  I 
John  Maw  these  tbinjj^  and  htard  them.* 

The  power  of  distmgoishingobjecto  increaeee 
with  our  approach  to  Uiem.  Die  Christian  foele 
that  he  is  entoring  on  a  atato  where  every  mve 
will  cease,  every  leer  vapish,  every  deswe  be 
fulfilled,  every  sin  be  done  away,  e?9ry  grace 
perfected:  where  there  will  be  no  more  temptn,. 
tions  to  resist  no  more  passions  to  sobdue, 
more  insensibility  to  mereiee»  no  more  ~ 
in  service,  no  mere  wandering  iiiprayet« 
more  sorrows  to  be  ftU  for  hinaesl£  no  tenra  to 
be  shed  for  others.    He  is  goln|^  where  m  do. 
votion  will  be  without  Ui^fivor,  his  love  withooi 
altoy,  his  doobto  certainty,  his  expeotalion  en. 
joyment,  hb  hope  fhiiticn.    AU  wiU  be  nerfbeC 
for  God  wig  be  an  in  alL 
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Wnm  QoA  he  knowi  that  he  shall  deriipe  im- 
■Mtialely  all  hie  happineeai  It  will  no  kHiger 
pan  throogh  any  of  tboee  channels  which  now 
tollj  its  parity.  It  will  be  oflbred  him  throogh 
BO  seeond  canee  which  may  &il,  no  intarmediUe 
arat  which  may  deceive,  nonnoertain  mediora 
wnkk  may  disappoint  Hie  felioiu  is  not  only 
eertain,  bat  peneot^— not  only  permet,  but  eter- 
BiL 

As  he  appfoaehee  the  land  of  realities,  the 
shadewB  of  tnis  earth  oease  to  interest  or  midead 
bim.  The  Jims  are  remoted  ftom  his  eyes.  Ob- 
'eds  are  stripped  of  their  fidse  lostre.  Nothing 
that  is  really  little  any  longer  looksffreat  The 
Busts  of  Tanity  are  dispersed,  ^ery  thing 
which  is  to  have  an  end  appears  small,  appears 
Mthing.  Eternal  tfaingi  assame  their  proper 
■agBiSide»  Ibr  he  beholiii  them  in  the  trw  pQOil 


f  of  vision.  He  has  ceased  to  lean  en  the  world, 
for  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it 
has  &iled  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not 
on  himself  for  he  has  long  known  his  weakness. 
He  leane  not  on  his  virtnee,  for  they  can  do  ni^ 
thing  for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refiige  he  feels 
that  his  son  would  set  in  darkness;  his  lifoekise 
in  despair. 

But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  trosted,  and 
therefore  knows  not  what  heshonld  foarw— He 
looks  upward  with  hdv  but  humble  confidence 
to  that  great  ShephercC  who  having  long  since 
conducted  him  into  green  pastares,— having  by 
his  rod  corrected,  and  by  his  staff  supported 
him,  will,  he  humUy  trusts,  guide  him  through 
*the  dark  valley  of  the  sha£w  of  death,  and 
eafoly  land  him  eo  the  peacefiil  shores  of 
lasliimr  re 


TRAGEDIES. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  TRAGEDIES. 


1  AM  desiroQito  antieipcite  acensare  which  the  critical  reader  will  be  ready  to  brin^  forwzm 
ou  the  a]q[>arent  inconsistency  between  the  contents  of  the  latter  part  of  this  volonie,  composed  oi 
dramatic  pieces,  and  several  sentiments  not  nnfreqnently  introduced  in  some  of  my  writmgs,  r»> 
specting  tne  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  pnblic  amusements,  in  which  dramatic  entertainments 
will  be  naturally  included.  The  candid  reader  will  be  able  to  soIto  the  paradox  when  it  is  inti- 
mated at  yihdX  difierent  periods  of  life  these  different  pieces  were  written.  The  dates,  if  they  were 
regularly  preserrad,  would  explain  that  the  seeming  disagreement  does  not  inrolye  a  contrauction^ 
as  it  proceeds  not  from  an  yiconsistency,  but  from  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

From  my  youthful  course  of  reading,  and  early  habits  of  society  and  conversation,  aided,  per^ 
hi^,  by  Uiat  natural  but  secret  bias  which  the  inclination  gives  to  the  judgment,  I  had  been  led 
to  entertain  that  common,  but,  as  I  must  now  think,  delusive  and  groundless  hope,  that  the  stage, 
under  certain  regulations,  might  be  converted  into  a  sdiool  of  virtue ;  and  thus,  like  many  others, 
inferred,  by  a  seemingly  reasonable  conclusion,  that  though  a  bad  play  would  always  be  a  bad 
thing,  yet  the  representation  of  a  good  one  mi^ht  become  not  only  harmless,  but  useful ;  and 
that  it  required  nothing  more  than  a  correct  judgment  and  a  critical  selection,  to  transfonn  a 
pernicious  pleasure  into  a  profitable  entertainment. 

On  these  grounds  (-«^e,  perhaps,  as  was  intimated  above,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  propensity),  I  was  led  to  flatter  myself  it  might  be  rendering  that  inferior  servica 
to  society  whidi  tne  fabricator  of  safe  and  innocent  amusements  may  reasonably  be  8up|»osed  to 
confer,  lo  attempt  some  theatrical  compositions,  which,  whatever  omer  defects  might  be  justhr 
imputable  to  them,  should  at  least  be  found  to  have  been  written  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  mo^ 
esty ;  and  which  should  neither  holdout  any  corrupt  image  to  the  ihind,  nor  any  impure  descrip- 
tion to  the  fancy. 

As  the  following  pieces  were  written  and  performed  at  an  early  period  of  my  life,  under  the 
above  impressions,  I  feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  (imploring  psxdon  for  the  unavoidable  ^otism  to  which 
it  leads),  not  to  send  them  afresh  into  the  world  in  this  ^collection,  without  pre&ing  to  them  » 
candid  declaration  of  my  altered  view.  In  so  domg,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  e^ualbr  subject 
n^self  to  the  opposite  censures  of  two  difierent  classes  of  readers,  one  of  which  will  tnink  that 
the  best  evidence  of  my  sincerity  would  have  been  the  suppression  of  the  tragedies  themsehos, 
while  Uie  other  will  reprobate  the  change  of  sentiment  which  gives  birth  to  the  <}uaIiiyiBg  preface. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  first  of  these  two  opinions,  had  it  not 
occuned  to  me  that  the  suppression  would  be  thoa{|ht  disingenuous;  and  had  I  not  been 
also  desirous  of  grounding  on  the  publication,  though  m  a  very  cursory  maimer,  my  sentiments 
on  the  general  tendency  of  the  drama ;  for  it  appeared  but  fair  and  candid  to  include  in  this 
view  my  own  compositions ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  though  without  adverting  to  them,  to 
involve  myself  in  the  general  object  of  my  own  animadversions. 

I  am  not,  even  now,  about  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  ablest  critics,  that  a  we&- 
written  tragedy  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  human  mind — ^I  am  not,  evenfiow, 
about  to  deny,  that  of  all  public  amusements  it  is  the  most  interesting,  the  most  intellectual,  and 
the  most  accommodated  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  a  rational  being ;  nay,  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  which  has  mind  for  its  object ;  which  has  the  combined  advantage  of  addressing  its^ 
to  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the  heart ;  that  it  is  the  only  public  diversion  whidi  calls 
out  the  higher  energies  of  the  understanding  in  the  composition,  and  awakens  the  most  lively  and 
natural  feeUn^s  of  the  heart  in  the  representation. 

With  all  this  decided  superiority  in  point  of  mental  pleasure  which  the  stage  possesses  over 
every  other  species  of  public  entertainment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  admirers  and 
advocates,  even  the  most  respectable,  should  cherish  a  hope,  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
under  an  improved  form,  it  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  instruction  as  well  as  to  pleasure ;  ani 
it  is  on  this  plausible  ground  that  we  have  heard  so  many  ingenious  defences  of  this  species  of 
amusement 

What  the  stags  might  be  under  another  and  an  ima^inaiy  state  of  things,  it  is  not  very  eas| 
iar  OS  to  know,  and  therefore  not  very  inyortant  to  mquue.    Nor  is  it,  indeed,  the  soundsst  logic 
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to  argue  on  the  {Kiesible  goodness  of  a  thing,  which,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  society,  is 
doing  positiye  evil,  from  me  imagined  good  that  thing  might  be  conjectured  to  produce  in  a  sup- 
posed state  of  unattainable  improvement.  Would  it  not  be  more  safe  aiid  simple  to  determine 
oar  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  thing  in  question,  on  the  more  visible,  and  therefore  more 
rational  grounds,  of  its  actual  state,  and  from  ue  effects  vrhich  it  is  known  to  produce  in  that  state '? 
For,  unfortunately,  this  Utopian  eood  cannot  be  produced,  until  not  only  the  stage  itself  has 
undergone  a  complete  purification,  out  until  the  audience  shall  be  purified  also.  For  we  must 
first  suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  spectators  will  be  disposed  to  relish  all  that  is  pure, 
and  to  reprobate  all  that  is  corrupt,  before  the  sTl'tem  of  a  pure  and  uncorrupt  theatre  can  be 
adopted  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  There  must  always  be  a  congruity  between  the 
twte  of  the  spectator  and  the  nature  of  the  spectacle,  in  order  to  effect  that  point  of  union  which 
can  produce  pleasure :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  people  gno  to  a  play,  not  to  be  inttructed^ 
but  to  be  pleased.  As  we  do  not  send  the  blind  to  an  eznibition  of  pictures,  nor  the  deaf  to  a 
concert,  so  it  would  be  leaving  the  projected  plan  of  a  pure  stage  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  unless 
the  general  corruption  of  human  nature  itself  were  so  reformed  as  to  render  the  amusements  of 
a  perfectly  purified  stage  palatable.  If  the  sentiments  and  passiops  exhibited  were  no  longer 
accommodated  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  audience,  corrupt  nature  would  soon  with- 
draw itself  from  the  vapid  and  inappropriate  amusement ;  and  thin,  I  will  not  say  empij^  benches 
would  too  probably  be  the  reward  of  the  conscientious  reformer. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  restore  that  obsolete  rubbish  of  ignorance  and  folly  with  which 
the  monkish  legends  frimishod  out  the  rude  materials  of  our  early  drama :  I  mean  those  uncouth 
pieces,  in  which,  under  the  titles  of  mysteries  and  mcraJities,  the  most  sacred  persons  were  intro- 
duced as  interlocutors ;  in  which  events  too  solemn  for  exhibition,  and  subjects  too  awful  for 
detail,  were  brought  before  the  audience  with  a  formal  gravity  more  offensive  than  levity  itself. 
The  superstitions  of  the  cloister  were  considered  as  suitable  topics  for  the  diversions  of  the  stage ; 
and  celestial  intelligences,  uttering  the  sentiments  and  language,  and  blended  with  the  buffoon- 
eriM,  of  Bartholomew  fair,  were  regarded  as  appropriate  subjects  of  merrimaking  for  a  holyday 
audience.  But  from  this  holy  mummery,  at  which  piety,  taste,  and  common  sense,  would  be 
equally  revolted,  I  return  to  the  existing  state  of  thinffs.* 

I  have  never  perused  any  of  those  creatises,  exceUent  as  some  of  them  are  said  to  be,  which 
pious  divines  have  vrritten  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of  theatrical  entertainments.  The 
convictions  of  my  mind  have  arisen  solely  from  experience  and  observation.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, go  over  the  weU-trodden  ground  of  those  who  have  inveighed,  with  too  much  justice,  against 
the  immoral  lives  of  too  many  stage  professors,  allowing  always  for  some  very  honourable  excep- 
tions. I  shall  not  remark  on  the  gross  and  palpable  corruptions  of  those  plays  which  are  obvi- 
ously written  with  an  open  disregara  to  all  purity  and  virtue  :  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  show  whether 
any  very  material  advantage  would  arise  to  the  vain  and  the  dissipated,  were  they  to  exclude  the 
theatre  from  its  turn  in  their  undiscriminated  round  of  promiscuous  pleasure.  But  I  would 
coolly  and  respectfully  address  a  few  words  to  those  many  worthy  and  conscientious  persons,  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  so  early  and  incautiously  expose  their  youthful  offspring  to  the  temptations  of 
an  amusement  of  whic>i  they  themselves  could  be  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  the  existence. 

The  question,  then,  v,hich  with  great  deference  I  would  propose,  is  not  whether  those  who 
risk  every  thing  may  not  risk  this  also ;  but  whether  the  more  correct  and  considerate  Christian 
might  not  &id  it  w6rth  while  to  consider  if  the  amusement  in  question  be  entirely  compatible 
wim  his  arowed  character  1  whether  it  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  clearer  vie\v8  of  one  who 
professes  to  live  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  that  immortality  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospell 

For,  however  weighty  the  arguments  in  favour  oi  the  superior  rationality  of  plays  may  be 
found  in  the  scale,  when  a  rational  being  puts  one  amusement  in  the  balance  against  another  ; 
however  fairly  he  may  exalt  the  stage  agamst  other  diversions,  as  being  more  adapted  to  a  man 
of  sense  ;  yet  this,  perhaps,  will  not  quite  vindicate  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  scrupulous 
Christian,  who*will  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  of  two  evils  either  may  be  chosen.  His 
amnsements  must  be  blameless,  as  well  as  ingenious  ;  safe,  as  well  as  rational ;  moral,  as  well  as 
inteUectual.  They  must  have  nothing  in  them  which  may  be  likely  to  excite  any  of  the  tempers 
iHbich  it  is  his  daiy  task  to  subdue ;  any  of  the  passions  which  it  is  his  constant  business  to  keep 
in  ordCT*.  His  chosen  amusements  must  not  deliberately  add  to  the  "  weight*'  which  he  is  com- 
manded **  to  lay  aside  ;"  they  should  not  irritate  the  "  besetting  sin"  agamst  which  he  is  strug- 
glmg ;  they  should  not  obstruct  that  "  spiritual  mindedneas"  which  he  is  told  "  is  life  and  peace ;" 
me^  ^ould  not  inflame  that  **  lust  of  the  flesh,  that  lust  of  the  eye,  and  that  pride  of  life,"  which 
he  IS  forbidden  to  gratify.  A  religious  person  who  occasionaUy  indulges  in  an  amusement  not 
coDssonant  to  his  general  views  and  pursmts,  inconceivably  increases  his  own  difficulties  by  whet- 

*  Ab  eolbnsiast  to  tbs  literatim  of  my  own  oonntry,  and  so  Jesloas  of  its  fiune  as  grndsingly  to  aUow  Ita  con>> 
parative  Inforiort^  In  any  one  instance,  I  am  yet  eompdled  to  adcnowledge,  that,  as  &r  ae  my  slender  reeding  en- 
aUei  OM  to  Qma  a  Jndffment,  the  SngUsli  dramatic  poets  are  in  general  more  Uoentloue  than  thoee  of  meet  otbei 
MmntTlea.    In  that  prafigate  refgn, 

"  When  all  the  Muses  were  detanohed/t  court," 

tbe  stace  attained  its  highest  degree  of  dissolotenees.    Mr.  Oarrlck  did  a  gnat  deal  towards  its  pariflcatioa    It  Is 
Bsid  WN  to  have  slaoe  k^t  the  gronad  li  then  gabled. 
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ting  tostet  and  exciting  afipetites,  which  it  will  cut  him  oat  sc  much  work  to  comtenct,  as  wA 

S really  overbalance,  in  a  conscientious  mind,  the  short  and  trivial  enjojrment.  I  tpeak  noiir  on 
le  mere  question  of  pleasure.  J^ay,  the  more  keen  his  relish  for  the  amusemeott  the  more«K- 
quisite  his  discernment  of  the  beauties  of  composition  or  the  graces  of  action  may  be,  the  move 
prudent  he  may  perhaps  find  it  to  deny  himself  the  gratification  which  is  enjoyed  at  the  slightest 
hazard  of  nis  higher  mterests ;  a  gratification  which  to  him  will  be  tho  more  daqgeious,  in  pio- 
portion  as  it  is  more  poignantly  hit. 

A  Christian,  in  our  days,  is  seldom  called,  in  his  ordinary  course,  to  great  and  signal  sacrifices, 
to  very  striking  and  veiy  ostensible  renunciations ;  but  he  is  daily  called  to  a  quiet,  uniform,  oc»- 
stant' series  of  self-denial  in  small  things.  A  dangerous  and  bewitching,  especially  if  it  be  not  a 
disreputable  pleasure,  may  perhaps  have  a  just  place  among  those  sacimces :  and,  if  he  be  reaUy 
in  earnest,  he  wiU  not  think  it  too  much  to  lenounce  su^  petty  ei^oyments,  were  it  only  from 
^e  single  consideration  that  it  is  well  to  seise  every  little  occasion  which  occurs  of  evidencing  to 
himself  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  watch ;  and  of  proving  to  the  world,  that  in  small  things,  as 
well  as  in  great,  he  is  a  follower  of  Him  who  **  pleased  not  himself 

Little,  unobserved,  and  unostentatious  abstinences,  are  among  the  silent  deeds  of  his  daily 
warfare.  And  whoever  brings  himself  to  exercise  diis  habitual  seU-denial,  even  in  doubtful  cases, 
will  soon  learn,  firom  happy  experience,  that  in  many  instances  abstinence  is  much  more  easily 
practised  than  temperance.  Tnere  is  in  this  case  no  excited  sensibility  to  allay ;  there  is  no 
occasional  remorse  to  be  quieted ;  there  is  no  lost  ffround  to  be  recovered  |  oo  difficult  bcuiking  out, 
only  to  get  again  to  the  same  place  where  we  were  before.  This  observation  adopted  into  practice 
might,  It  is  presumed,  effectually  abolish  the  qualifying  language  of  many  of  the  nu»e  4ober  fr»> 
quenters  of  the  theatre,  *'  that  they  go  but  seldom,  and  never  but  to  a  good  play."  We  give 
tnese  moderate  and  discreet  persons  all  due  praise  for  comparative  sobriety.  But  while  they  ^« 
at  aU<t  the  principle  is  the  same ;  for  they  sanction,  by  going  sometimes,  a  diversion  which  is  not 
to  be  defended  on  strict  Christian  prin'uples.  Indeed,  their  }>cknowledgiji|[  that  i^  should  be  but 
sparingly  frequented,  probably  arises  firom  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  qwU  ngfat. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  not  the  object  of  this  address  to  pursue  the  usual  track  ol 
attacking  bad  plays,  of  whidi  the  more  prudent  and  virtuous  seldom  vindicate  the  principle^ 
though  mey  do  not  always  scrupulously  avoid  attending  the  exhibition.  I  impoee  rather  on  my- 
self the  unp<mcdar  task  of  animadvertii^  on  the  daJijgferous  effects  of  those  which  come  under  ths 
description  of  good  plays ;  for  from  those  chiefly  arises  the  danger  (if  danger  there  be),  to  good 
people. 

Now,  with  all  the  allowed  superiority  justly  ascribed  to  pieces  of  a  better  cast,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  complete  justification  oi  the  amusement,  that  the  play  in  question  is  more  chaste  in  tlie 
sentiment,  more  pure  in  the  expression,  and  more  moral  m  the  tendency,  than  those  'ifhich  are 
avowedly  objectionable  ;  though  I  readily  concede  all  the  degrees  of  distinction,  and  veiy  isi- 
portant  they  are,  between  sucn  compositions  and  those  of  the  opposite  character.  But  the  point 
ibr  which  I  am  contending  is  of  another  and  of  a  distinct  nature ;  namely,  that  there  will,  gen- 
erally roeaking,  still  remain,  even  in  tragedies,  othervrise  the  most  unexceptionable,  provided  toev 
are  sufficiently  impassioned  to  produce  a  powerful  efiiect  on  the  feeling^  and  have  ^^rit  enou^ 
to  deserve  to  become  popular ;  there  will  still  remain  an  essential  radical  <^efect.  What  I  insist 
on  is,  tljit  there  almost  mevitably  runs  through  the  whole  web  of  the  tragic  drama  (for  to  this 
least  blameable  half  of  stage  con^iosition  I  confine  my  remarks,  as  aoainst  comedy  still  slron^^ 
objections  may  be  urged),  a  prominent  thread  of  false  principle.  It  is  generally  the  leading 
object  of  the  poet  to  erect  a  standard  of  honour  in  direct  opposition  to  i&  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  is  not  done  subordinately,  incidentally,  occasionally ;  but  worldly  honour  is  the 
very  soul,  and  spirit,  and  lifegivinf  principle  of  the  drama.  H(Hioiir  is  the  religion  of  tragedy. 
It  is  her  moral  and  political  law.  Her  dictates  form  its  institutes.  Fear  and  shame  are  the  capi- 
tal crimes  in  her  code.  Against  these,  all  the  eloquence  of  her  most  powerful  pleaders,  against 
these  her  penal  statutes,  pistol,  sword,  and  poison,  are  in  fall  force.  Injured  honour  can  only  be 
vindicated  at  the  pomt  of  the  sword ;  the  stains  of  injured  reputation  can  only  bcT  washed  oot  in 
blood.  Love,  jealousy,  hatred,  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  are  too  often  elevated  into  the  rank  of 
splendid  virtues,  and  mrm  a  dazzling  system  of  worldly  morality,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
spirit  of  that  religion  whose  characteristics  are  "charity,  meekness,  peaceableiiess,  longsafier- 
ing,  gentleness,  forgiveness.*'  "  The  firuits  of  the  Spirit"  and  the  nuits  of  ti^e  stage,  if  Uie 
puallel  were  followeid  up,  as  it  might  easily  be,  would  perhaps  exhibit  as  pointed  a  coattasi  as 
human  imagination  coula  conceive. 

I  bv  no  means  pretend  to  assert  that  religion  is  excluded  fipbm  tragedies ;  it  is  often  incidentaUy 
introauced  ;  and  many  a  period  is  beautifully  turned,  and  many  a  moral  is  exquisitely  pointed,  with 
the  finest  sentiments  of  piety.  But  the  sin^e  grains  of  this  counteracting  principle,  scattered  iip 
and  down  the  piece,  do  not  extend  their  antiseptic  property  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  preserve  from 
corruption  the  body  of  a  work,  the  general  spirit  ana  leading  tempers  of  whic£,  as  was  said  above, 
are  evidently  not  drawn  firom  that  meek  religion,  the  very  essence  of  which  consists  in  **  castiiy 
down  high  imaginations :"  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaven  of  the  predominating  evil  secret^ 
works  and  insinuates  itself,  till  the  whole  mass  becomes  impregnated  bv  the  pervading  principle. 
Now,  if  the  directing  principle  be  unsound,  the  virtues  growing  out  of  it  will  be  unsound  also ; 
snd  no  subordinate  merit,  no  collateral  excellences,  can  operate  with  effectual  potency  againii 
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an  evfl  which  is  ^  prime  and  ftmdament&l  force  and  energy,  and  which  forms  the  very  eseence 
of  te  work. 

A  learned  and  witty  friend,  who  thought  differently  on  this  subject,  once  asked  me  if  I  went  so 
fur  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  try  the  merit  of  a  song  or  a  play  6y  the  ten  commandments.  To 
this  may  we  not  ventnre  to  answer,  that  neither  a  so^g  nor  a  play  should  at  least  contain  any 
thinff  hostile  to  fte  ten  commandments.  That,  if  harmless  menmient  be  not  expected  to  advance 
religion,  we  must  take  care  that  it  do  not  oppose  it ;  that  if  we  concede  that  our  amusements  are 
not  expected  to  make  us  better  than  we  are,  ought  we  not  to  condition  that  they  do  not  make  us 
worse  than  &ey  find  us  t  If  so,  then,  whaterer  pleasantry  of  idea,  whatever  gayety  of  senti- 
ment, whatever  ahiness  of  expression  we  innocently  admit,  should  we  not  jealously  watch  against 
any  onsonndness  in  the  general  principle,  any  mischief  in  the  pilsvailing  tendency  1 

We  cannot  be  too  of&n  remmded,  that  we  are,  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  the  creatures  ot 
habit.     Our  tempers  are  not  prmcipally  governed,  nor  our  characters  formed,  by  single  marked 
actions  ;  nor  is  ^e  colour  of  our  lives  often  determined  by  prominent,  detached  circumstances  ; 
but  the  character  is  gradually  moulded  by  a  series  of  seemmgly  insignificant  but  constantly  re 
eurring  practices,  which,  incorporated  into  our  habits,  become  part  of  ourselves. 

Now,  ae  these  lesser  habits,  if  tiiey  take  a  wrong  direction,  silently  and  knperceptibly  eat  out 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  vi^gorous  virtue,  they  will  be  almost  more  sedulously  watched  by  those 
who  are  carefol  to  keep  tiieir  consciences  tenderly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin  (however  thev 
may  dude  the  attention  of  ordinary  Christians),  thian  actions  whicn  deter  by  bold  and  decided  evil 

When  it  is  recollected  how  many  young  men  pick  up  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  their  notions 
of  morality,  firom  the  plv^ouse,  it  is  not  perhaps  goin^  too  far  to  suspect,  that  the  principles  and 
ecamples  exhibited  on  the  stage  may  contribute  in  their  full  measure  and  proportion  towards  sup- 
j^}^™^  ^  'Oft  of  regular  aliment  to  the  appetite  (how  dreadfully  increased !)  for  duelling,  and  even 
smdde.  For,  if  religion  teaches,  and  experience  proves,  the  immense  importance  to  our  tempers 
and  morals  of  a  regular  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  attendance  is  only  required  of  us 
one  day  in  a  week ;  and  if  it  be  considered  how  much  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  attentive  hearer 
become  gradually  imbued  with  the  principles  infused  by  this  stated,  though  unfrequent  attend- 
ance ;  1)^0,  that  knowa  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  will  deny  how  much  more 
deep  and  lasting  will  be  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  far  more  frequent  attendance  at 
thoae  places  where  sentimenta  oi  a  direct  contrary  tendency  are  exhibited ;  exhibited  too,  with 
every  addition  which  can  charm  the  imagination  and  captivate  the  senses.  Once  in  a  week,  it 
wtj  be,  the  young  minds  are  braced  by  the  invigorating  principles  of  a  strict  and  self-denyiiig 
lehgion :  on  the  intermediate  nights,  their  m)od  resolutions  (if  such  they  have  made),  are  melted 
down  with  all  that  can  relax  the  soul,  and  cQq[>ose  it  to  yield  to  the  ten^tations  against  which  it 
was  !he  object  of  the  Sunday's  lecture  to  guard  and  fortify  it.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  every 
thing  held  ont  which  can  inflame  or  sooth  corrupt  nature,  in  opposition  to  those  precepts  which, 
IB  the  other  case,  were  directed  to  subdue  it.  And  this  one  grand  and  important  difierence 
between  the  two  cases  should  never  be  overiooked,  that  religious  instruction,  applied  to  the 
knman  heart,  is  seed  sown  in  an  uncultivated  soiL  where  much  is  to  be  cleared,  to  be  broken  up, 
and  to  be  rooted  out,  before  good  fruit  will  be  produced :  whereas  the  theatrical  seed,  by  lighting 
9L  the  fertile  soil  prepared  by  nature  for  the  congenial  implantation,  is  likely  to  shoot  deep, 
ipread  wide,  and  brmg  forth  fruit  in  abundance. 

Bat,  to  drop  aU  metaphor. — They  are  told — and  from  whose  mouth  do  they  hear  it  1 — ^that 
"blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  the  peacemakers.*'  Will  not  these,  and  such 
like  humbling  propositions,  delivered  one  day  in  seven  only,  in  aU  the  sober  and  beautiful  sim- 
pUdtj  of  our  church,  with  all  the  force  of  truth  indeed,  but  with  all  its  plainness  also,  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  speedy  and  much  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  nightly  exhibi- 
tkm,  whose  precise  object  it  too  often  is,  not  only*  to  preach,  but  to  personify  doctrines  in  dia« 
metrical  ana  studied  exposition  to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  puri^,  to  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
fbrgireness  1  Doctrines,  not  simply  expressed,  as  those  of  the  Sunday  are,  in  the  naked  form  of 
axioms,  princqiles,  and  precepts,  but  realized,  imbodied,  made  alive,  furnished  with  orffans, 
ck>thed,  decorated,  brought  into  lively  discourse,  into  interesting  action ;  enforced  with  aU  the 
energy-  of  passion,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  language,  and  exhibited  with  every  aid  of  em- 
phatical  delivery,  every  attraction  of  appropriale  gesture.  To  such  a  complicated  temptation  is 
It  wise,  voluntarily,  studiously,  uimecessanly,  to  expose  frail  and  erring  creatures  1  Is  not  the 
Gonfiiet  too  severe  ?    Is  not  the  competition  too  unequal  1 

It  is  pleaded  by  the  advocates  for  church  music,  Aat  the  organ  and  its  vocal  accompanimants 
asast  devotion,  by  enlisting  the  senses  on  the  side  of  religion ;  and  it  is  justly  pleaded  as  as 
argument  in  favour  of  both,  because  the  affections  may  fairiy  and  properly  derive  every  honest 
aid  from  any  thing  which  helps  to  draw  them  off  firom  the  world  to  God.  But  is  it  not  equally 
true,  that  the  same  species  of  assistance,  in  a  wrong  direction,  will  produce  an  equally  forcible 
effect  in  its  way,  ana  at  least  equally  contribute  in  curawing  off  the  soul  from  God  to  the  world  1 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  injury  will  be  inevitable,  much  less  that  it  will  be  irretrievable ; 
tmt  I  dare  rqieat,  Uiat  it  is  exposing  feeUe  virtue  to  a  powerful  temptation ;  and  to  a  hazard  so 
great,  that  were  the  same  reason  apjdied  to  any  worldfy  subject,  it  would  be  thought  a  folly  to 
▼entare  on  any  undertaking  where  the  chances  against  our  conning  off  unhurt  were  so  obviously 
^giainst  us.  oeudds,  if  we  may  pursue  the  doctrine  of  chances  a  little  farther,  tl^  is  at  best 
Vol.  L 
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playing  a  most  onprofitable  game,  where,  if  we  even  coold  be  rare  that  oothiny  wouli  be  loet,  m 
IS  clear  to  demonstration  that  nothing  can  be  gained ;  so  that  the  certain  risk  is  not  OTen  cooft- 
terbalanced  by  the  possible  success. 

It  is  not  in  point  to  the  present  design  to  allude  to  the  multitude  of  theatrical  eentimeoto 
which  seem  to  be  written  as  if  in  avowed  oj^iosition  to  such  precepts  as  **  Swear  not  at  all  :'* 
"  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  ahready  committed  adultety  in  his  heart," 
dtc.  &c.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  this  last  offence,  at  least,  is  generally,  I  would  it  were 
mvariably,  confined  to  those  more  incorrect  dramas  which  we  do  not  now  profess  to  consider. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should  not  find  many  pieces  (are  we  sure  we  can  find  onel)  entirely 
exempt  from  the  first  hea^  charge.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  inmcibJe  objections  U, 
many  tragedies,  otherwise  not  ^ry  exceptionable,  that  the  awful  and  tremendous  name  of  thi 
infinitely  glorious  God  is  shamefully,  ana  almost  incessantly,  introduced  in  yarious  scenes,  bott 
m  the  way  of  asseveration  and  of  invocation. 

Besides,  the  terms  good  and  bad  play  are  relative ;  for  we  are  so  little  exact  in  our  genera 
definitions,  that  the  character  given  to  the  piece  often  takes  its  colour  from  the  character  of  hia 
wlio  gives  it.  Passages  which  to  the  decent  moral  man  (him,  I  mean,  who  is  decent  'and  mora, 
on  mere  worldly  principles)  are  to  the  "  purged  eye**  of  a  Christian  disgusting  by  their  vanity, 
and  offensive  by  their  levity,  to  speak  in  the  gentlest  tenns. 

But  more  especially  the  prime  animating  spirit  of  many  of  our  more  decorous  dramas  seems 
to  furnish  a  strong  contrast  to  the  improved  and  enlarged  comment  of  our  Saviour  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  divine  prohibition  against  murder  in  the  Old,  in  the  wo  denomiced  against 
anger,  as  containing  in  itself  the  seed  and  principle  of  murder ;  anger,  and  its  too  usual  conr 
comitant,  revenge,  being  the  main  spring  on  which  some  of  our  best  tragedies  turns. 

The  eloquent  apologies,  and  the  elaborate  vindication  of  the  crimes  resulting  from  the  poini 
f  honour  and  the  dr^id  of  shame,  and  with  such  apologies  and  vindications  some  of  our  moar 
Dproved  pieces  abound,  too  temptingly  invite  the  high  unbroken  spirit  of  a  wann  youth,  froix 
sdmiring  such  sentiments  to  adopt  them ;  and  he  is  hable  to  be  stimulated  first  to  the  commis- 
«on  of  Uie  crime,  and,  after  he  has  committed  it,  to  the  hope  of  having  his  reputation  cleared^ 
oy  the  perpetual  eulogies  these  flattering  scenes  bestow  on  rash  and  intemperate  bravery;  oa  the 
dignity  of  that  spirit  which  cannot  brook  an  insult ;  and  on  that  generous  sense  of  wounded 
honour  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  revenge  itself.  And  when  he  nears  the  bursts  of  a^^Iaoae 
with  which  these  sallies  of  resentment,  these  vows  of  revenge,  these  determinations  to  destroy  oc 
be  destroyed,  this  solemn  obtesting  the  great  Judffe  of  hearts  to  witness  the  innocence  of-— per^ 
flaps  a  veiy  criminal  action  or  intention ; — ^when,  I  say,  a  hotheaded  young  man  witnesses  ihm 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  which  such  expressions  excite  in  a  transported  audience,  will  it  not 
operate  as  a  kind  of  stimulus  to  him  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct,  should  he  ever  be  placed  in 
aunilar  circumstances  1  and  will  it  not  furnish  him  with  a  sort  of  criterion  how  such  ma  rims 
would  be  received,  and  such  conduct  araroved,  in  real  life  1  For  the  danger  does  not  he  merely 
in  his  hearing  such  sentiments  deUvered  from  the  stagOj  but  also  in  seeing  how  favourably  they 
are  received  bv  the  audience  ;  received,  too,  by  those  persona  who,  should  he  realize  these  sen- 
timents, woukl  probably  be  the  arbiters  of  his  conduct  These  are  to  him  a  kind  c»f  anti*.ipate«l 
jury.  The  scene  is,  as  it  were,  the  rehearsal  of  an  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  that  world  whose 
tribunal  is,  perhaps,  unhappily  for  him,  considered  as  his  last*  appeal ;  for  it  is  not  probably 
hazarding  too  much  to  conclude,  that  l^  the  sort  of  character  we  are  considering,  human  opin* 
ion  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  motive  of  action,  human  praise  as  the  highest  reward,  and 
human  censure  as  an  evil  to  be  deprecated,  even  by  the  loss  of  his  soul. 

If  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  poets  aikl  of  men,  by  the  cool,  deliberate,  argumentative  man- 
ner in  which  he  makes  his  Roman  hero  destroy  hunself ;  this  hero,  too,  a  pagan,  consistently 
illustrating  by  this  action  an  historical  fact,  and  acting  in  a  natural  conformity  to  his  own  stoical 
principles ; — if,  I  say,  under  all  these  palliating  circumstances,  the  ingenious  sophisb^  by  which 
the  poet  was  driven  to  mitigate  the  crime  of  suicide,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sentiment  to 
the  real  character  of  his  hero ; — ^if  this  Christian  poet,  even  to  his  own  private  firiend  and  literary 
associate,  could  appear,  by  the  specious  reasoning  of  his  famous  soliloquy,  to  vindicate  self-mur- 
der, so  that  the  unhappy  Dudgell  exclaimed,  when  falling  by  his  own  hand, 

**  What  Oato  did,  and  Addison  approv'd. 
Must  sure  be  right :— ** 

If,  I  say,  under  all  the  extenuating  circumstances  here  detailed,  such  a  dreadful  effect  could  oe 
produced  from  a  cause  so  little  expected  or  intended  by  its  author  to  produce  it,  how  mtich  more 
probably  are  similar  ill  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  similar  causes  in  the  hands  of  a  poet 
vless  guarded  and  worse  principled ;  and  whose  heroes  have,  perhi4>s,  neither  the  apology  of  ac- 
Knowledged  paganism,  nor  th«  sanction  of  historic  truth  ?  For  Addison,  who  in  general  has 
made  his  piece  a  vehicle  of  the  noblest  and  most  patriotic  sentiments,  could  not  avoid  making 
his  catastrophe  just  what  he  has  made  it,  without  violating  a  notorious  fact,  and  falsi^ring  th« 
character  he  exhibits. 

Even  in  those  plays  in  which  the  principles  which  false  honour  teaches  are  neither  professedly 
inculcated  nor  vindicated ;  nay,  where  moreover  the  practices  shove  alluded  to,  and  especially 
the  practice  of  duelling,  are  even  reprobated  in  ^e  progress  of  the  piece ;  yet  the  hero  who  Lm 
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been  repriered  from  am  diuiDg  foor  acts  by  the  aage  lemonatRince  of  some  interfering  friend,  c 
the  imperioQB  power  of  beautj ;  beauty,  which  is  to  a  stage  hero  that  restraining  or  impelling 
porwer  which  law,  or  conscience,  or  scripture,  are  to  other  men ;  still,  in  the  conclusion,  wheik 
the  intrigue  is  dexterously  completed,  when  the  passiqn  is  worked  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  vale- 
dictory scene  is  so  near  at  hand  that  it  becomes  mconyenient  to  the  poet  that  the  impetuosity  of 
his  hero  should  be  any  longer  restrained  ;  when  his  own  patience  and  the  expostulating  powers 
ef  his  friend  are  both  exhausted  together,  and  he  seasonably  winds  up  the  drama  by  stabbing 
either  his  worst  enemv  or  his  best  benefactor,  or,  as  it  still  more  frequently  happens,  himself; 
sttU,  notwithstanding  nis  criminal  catastrophe,  the  hero  has  been  exhibited  through  all  the  pre- 
ceding scenes  as  suoi  a  combination  of  perfections ;  his  behayiour  has  been  so  brave  and  so  gen- 
•nous  (and  bravery  and  generosity  are  two  qualities  which  the  world  boldly  stakes  against  both 
tables  of  the  decalogue),  thai  the  youthful  spectator,  especially  if  he  have  that  amiable  warmth 
and  senaihiUty  of  soul  which  lay  him  so  peculiarly  o]»en  to  seduction,  is  too  much  tempted  to  con- 
aider  as  venial  the  sudden  and  unpremeditated  cnme  to  which  the  unresisted  impulse  of  the 
moment  may  have  driven  so  accomplished  a  character.  And  a  little  tame  tag  of  morality,  set  to 
a  few  musical  periods  by  the  unimpassioned  friend,  is  home  down,  absorbed,  lost,  in  the  impetu- 
ooa  but  too  engaging  diaracter  of  the  feeling,  fiery  hero  ;  a  character,  the  errors  of  whicn  are 
now  consommatea  b^  an  act  of  murder,  so  alfectingly  managed,  that  censure  is  swallowed  up  in 
pity :  the  murderer  is  absolved  by  the  weeping  auditory,  who  are  ready,  if  not  to  justify  the  cnme, 
yet  to  vindicate  the  criminal,  llie  drowsy  moral  at  the  close,  slowly  attempts  to  creep  af^er  the 
poison  of  the  piece ;  but  it  creeps  in  vain ',  it  can  never  expel  that  which  it  can  never  reach ;  for 
one  stroke  of  feeling,  one  natural  egression  of  the  passions,  be  the  principle  right  or  wronff, 

of  the  auditor  beyond  any  of  the  poet*s  force  of  reasoning  to  contrw. 


away  the  affections 
And  they  know  little  of  the  power  of  the  dramatic  art,  or  of  the  conformation  of  the  iTuman  mind, 
who  do  not  know  that  the  heart  of  the  feeling  spectator  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  passions 
in  the  hand  of  a  true  poet ;  who  snatches  him  with  uncontrolled  dominion 

«  To  Thebes  and  Athens  when  he  vrill,  and  where.** 

HoWf  to  counteract  the  bias  given  by  the  pa^ions,  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  all  the  flights 
of  mere  poetiy,  and  all  the  blunted  weapons  ol  logic  united,  are  ineffectual.  Of  course,  the  con- 
ehtdjng  antidote  never  defeats  the  mischief  of  the  piece ;  the  effect  of  the  smooth  moral  is  in- 
itantly  oUiterated,  while  that  of  the  indented  passion  is  perhaps  indelible. 

Let  me  now  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  younger  part  of  that  sex,  to  whose  seivice  I  have 
merally  devoted  my  principal  attention.  A  virtuous  young  woman,  it  will  be  said,  who  has 
Seen  correctiy  educated,  will  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  unchaste  scenes  of  a  loose  play. 
It  is  indeed  so  to  be  hoped ;  and  yet  many  plays  which  really  deserve  that  character,  escape 
that  denomination.  But  I  concede  this  point,  and  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
uniaadversions.  The  remark  may  be  thought  preposterous,  should  I  observe,  that,  to  a  chaste 
and  delicate  young  mind,  there  is  in  good  plays  one  danger  which,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  is 
almost  more  formidable  than  that  which  is  <M(len  attached  to  pieces  more  obviously  censurable. 
'Ihe  more  refined  and  delicate  the  passion  of  love  is  made  to  appear,  the  more  insinuating,  and, 
of  course,  the  more  dangerous,  wul  the  exquisite  and  reiterated  representation  of  that  passion 
be  fioimd.  Now,  love  being  the  grand  busxnese  of  plays,  those  young  ladies  who  are  frequently 
tttending  them,  will  be  liaUe  to  nourish  a  feeling  wnich  is  often  strong  enough  of  itself,  without 
this  constant  supphf  of  foreign  fuel,  namely,  that  love  is  the  grand  business  of  life  also.  If  the 
passioa  be  avowemy  illicit,  ner  well-instructed  conscience  will  arm  her  with  scruples,  and  her 
sense  of  decorum  will  set  her  on  her  guard.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  neater  the  purity 
with  which  tiie  passion  is  exhibited,  provided  the  exhibition  be  very  touching  and  warm,  the  more 
deep  and  irresistible  will  be  its  effect  on  a  tender  and  inexperienced  heart ;  nay,  the  more  likely 
will  the  passion  acted  on  the  stage  be  to  excite  a  corresponding  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
ipectatress.  If  she  have  not  yet  felt  the  passion  she  sees  so  finely  portrayed,  she  will  wish  to 
Mel  it ;  and,  the  not  having  felt  it,  she  will  consider  as  something  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
ber  nature.  She  will  ascribe  the  absence  of  it  to  a  defect  in  her  own  heart  which  must  be  sup- 
plied, or  to  some  untowardness  in  her  own  circumstances  which  must  be  removed.  Thus  her 
imagination  will  do  the  work  of  the  passions,  and  the  fvacy  will  anticipate  the  feelings  of  the 
heart :  the  source  this,  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  disorders  in  the  female  character ! 

Now,  to  captivate  such  a  tender  and  affectionate  heart  as  that  we  are  considering,  the  semblance 
of  virtue  is  necessary ;  for,  while  she  will  conceive  of  criminal  passion  as  censurable,  she  will  be 
equally  apt  to  consider  even  the  most  imprudent  passion  as  justifiable,  so  long  as  the  idea  of 
absolute  crime  is  kept  at  a  distance.  If  the  love  be  represented  as  avowedly  vicious,  instead 
of  lending  herself  to  the  illusion,  she  will  allow  it  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  duty ;  but  if  she 
thinks  it  innocent,  she  persuades  herself  that  every  dut^  should  T)e  sacrificed  to  it.  Nay,  she 
will  Taloe  herself  in  proportion  as  she  thinks  she  could  imitate  the  heroine  who  is  able  to  love 
with  so  much  violence  and  so  much  purity  at  the  same  time.  By  fireqitent  repetition,  especially 
if  there  be  a  taste  for  romance  and  poetry  in  the  innocent  young  mind,  the  feelinss  are  easily 
tiinq>lanted  from  the  theatre  to  the  closet ;  they  are  made  to  become  a  standard  of  action,  and 
are  brought  home  as  the  regulators  of  life  and  manners.  The  heart  being  thus  filled  with  the 
of  love  a  new  era  takes  place  in  her  mind,  and  she  carries  about  with  her  an  iq|>titude 
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to  receire  anj  impression  herself,  and  a  constantly  waking  and  acthne  deaira  to  malm  tiun 
pression  in  return.  The  plain  and  sober  dctties  of  life  begin  to  be  iminterastinff ;  she  wia 
them  to  be  diversified  wiA  erents,  and  enlivened  by  heroes.  Thongfa  she  retains  her  virtae^  hes- 
sobermindednesB  is  impaired ;  for  she  lon|^  to  be  realizing  those  pains  and  pleasnres,  and  to  be 
acting  over  those  scenes  and  sacrifices,  which  she  so  often  sees  represented.  If  the  evils  aiiain^ 
from  frequent  scenic  representations  to  a  younff  woman  were  limited  to  thie  nnole  inoonvenienee^ 
diat  it  makes  her  sigh  to  be  a  heroine,  it  womd  be  a  strong  reason  why  a  discieet  and  {uoqb 
mother  should  be  slow  in  introdncing  her  to  them. 

I  purposely  forbear,  in  this  place,  repeating  any  of  those  higher  argoments  drawn  from  tlie 
utter  irreconcileableness  of  this  indulgence  of  the  fancy,  of  this  gratification  of  the  senses,  this 
unbounded  roving  of  the  thoughts,  with  the  divine  injunctbn  of  bringing  **  eveiy  thought  inl* 
the  obedience  of  Christ." 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  all  this  rigour  may  be  veiy  suitable  to  enthuaiasts  and  fanatics,  t» 
the  vulgar,  the  retircMl,  and  the  obscure :  but  would  you  ezchide  the  more  liberal  and  polished 
part  of  society  from  the  delight  and  instruction  wmch  may  be  derived  from  the  great  maatwin 
of  the  human  heart,  from  Shucspeare  particularly  1 

On  this  subject  I  think  myself  called  upon  to  offer  my  opinion  (suoh  as  it  is)  as  unreservedly 
as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  doing  on  the  points  considered  in-  the  fiinner  part  of  this  ptefKOb 
I  think,  tlien,  that  thero  is  a  substantial  difference  between  seeing  and  reading  a  dnaoatic  com- 
position ;  and  that  the  objections  which  lie  so  strongly  against  the  one,  are  not,  at  least  in  the 
same  degree,  applicable  to  the  other.  Or,  rather,  while  there  is  an  essential  and  inseparablo 
danger  attendant  on  dramatic  exhibitions,  let  the  matter  of  the  drama  lie  ever  so  innoeent,  tiko 
dai^ger  in  reading  a  play  arises  solelv  from  the  ieniimenit  contained  in  it. 

To  read  a  moral  play  is  little  diflleront  from  reading  any  other  innocent  poem ;  the  dialogue 
fbnn  being  a  mere  accident,  and  no  way  affecting  the  moral  tendency  of  the  piece.  Nay,  some 
excellent  poets  have  chosen  that  form  on  account  of  its  peculiar  advantagesi  even  when  tlie  natim 
of  their  subjects  precluded  the  idea  of  theatrical  exhibition.  Thus  Buchanan  wrote  his  fine 
tragedies  of  "  The  Baptist,*'  and  <<  Jephthah,"  Grotius  that  of  "  Christ  Suffering,"  and  Milton 
that  of  "  Samson  Agonistes ;''  not  to  name  the  **  Joseph,"  the  "  BethuKa  Deliverod,'*  and  some 
other  pieces  of  the  amiable  Metastasio.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unrsaaonable,  than  to 
proscnbe  from  the  study  or  the  closet  well-selected  dramatic  poetry.  It  may  be  read  with  safiety, 
because  it  can  there  be  read  vrith  sobemesa.  The  most  animated  speeches  subside  into  com- 
parative tameness,  and,  provided  they  are  perfectly  pure,  produce  no  n^e  of  the  passisnt,  na 
agitation  of  the  senses,  but  merely  affixd  a  pleasant,  and,  it  may  be,  a  not  unsahitaiy  exeicise  to 
the  imagination. 

In  aU  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  there  wiH  be  a  necessity  for  selectwn ;  ad  where  eould 
safer  poetical  amusement  be  found  tiian  in  the  works  of  Racine,  whose  Athalia,  in  parttcuiar  (aa 
we  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  observe),  most  happily  illustntes  an  interesting  nieoe  of  scrip* 
turo  history,  at  the  same  time  that,  considered  as  a  cornnosition,  it  is  itself  a  mooel  (rf  poetical 
perfection.  I  may  mention,  as  an  exquisite  piece,  the  Masque  of  Comus,  and,  as  interaatinc 
poems  in  the  dramatic  form  also,  the  Caractacus,  and  EUrida,  of  Mason ;  the  paesmg  over  whra 
pieces  in  the  volumes  of  that  virtuous  poet,  merely  because  tiiey  are  in  a  dfwnatie  fomk,  would 
be  an  instance  of  serapulostty  which  one  might  venture  to  say  no  well-iafoimed  conscience  oooid 

the  other,  object  to  this  distinction ;  I  mean  between  redUng  a  dramatic  composition,  and  Memg 
a  theatrical  exhibition,  as  if  it  were  feneifol  or  arbitxary.  In  the  latter,  is  it  the  mere  rq)etition 
of  the  speeches  which  implies  danger  1  is  it  this  which  attracts  the  audience  1  No :  were  even 
the  best  reader,  if  he  did  not  bring  in  aid  the  novelty  of  a  foreign  language,  to  read  the  whoio 
play  himself,  without  scenic  decontions,  without  dress,  without  gesticmatiob,  wouki  such  an  ex- 
hibition be  numerously,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  attended  1  What  tiien  chiefly  draws  tha 
multitude  1  It  is  the  sen^lance  of  real  action  which  is  given  to  the  piece,  by  different  persona 
supporting  the  dtferent  parts,  and  by  their  dress,  their  tones,  their  gestures,  heightening  the  repre- 
sentation into  a  kind  of  enchantment  It  is  the  concomitant  pageantry,  it  is  the  a^ndoor  of 
the  spectacle,  and  even  the  show  of  the  qiectatoxa : — these  are  the  circumstances  which  all». 
ffether  fill  the  theatr»--which  altogether  produce  the  effect— which  altogether  create  the  dan^. 
These  o^ve  a  pernicious  foree  to  sentimenta  whiph,  vrhen  read,  merely  exphun  tiie  myateriooa 
action  <n  the  human  heart,  but  y/Aosh,  when  thus  uttered^  thus  accompaniec^  become  eontegkms 
and  destructive.  These,  in  short,  madce  un  a  scene  of  ten^tation  and  seduction,  of  overwrmigfat 
voluptuousness  and  unnerving  pleasure,  which  surely  ill  accords  with  '*  working  out  our  salvatWB 
with  fear  and  trembling,''  or  with  that  frame  of  mind  which  implies  tfiat  "  the  woiU  is  cracified 
ta.us,  and  we  to  the  wmd." 

I  tinst  I'have  sufficiently  guarded  against' the  charge  of  inconsisteacy,  even  though  I  venture 
to  hazard  an  ofNuion  that,  in  company  with  a  judicious  fiiend  or  parent,  msny  scenes  of  Shafc- 
speare  may  be  read  not  only  vrithout  danger,  but  with  improvement.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish 
to  abridge  the  innocent  dehghts  of  life,  where  they  may  be  enjoyed  with  benefit  to  the  under- 
standing, and  without  injury  to  the  principles.  Women,  especially,  whose  wa&  in  life  ia  ac 
ebeumscribed,  and  whose  avenues  of  mfonnation  are  so  few,  may,  I  eeoceivfl^  leam  to  know  ll 
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woM  tindi  lew  dttOffWy  and  to  stndx  hnmui  nature  iffith  mate  advantaas,  from  tha  oint«i{  of 
■elocted  parta  of  this  incon^wnble  genhia,  than  from  most  other  attaisaEle  sonrcea.  I  would  a 
this  new  conaidar  Siakq>eare  aa  a  philoenpher  aa  weH  ae  poet,  and  I  have  been  amptiaed  to  hear 
manjpioaa  people  nnivenaUyconibimd  and  reprobate  tfaia  poet  with  the  eommon  herd  of  drama- 
tiata  and  novelista.  To  his  acate  and  sagacious  mind  every  varied  position  of  the  human  hearty 
evenr  abade  of  discrimination  in  the  homan  character,  all  the  mmnter  dehcaciea,  all  the  ezqniaite 
tooehea,  all  the  diatinet  afibctionB,  all  the  contending  interests,  aU  the  complicated  paaaiooa  of 
the  heart  of  man,  seem,  as  far  as  ia  allowed  to  human  im^eotimi  to  discem  them,  to  be  laid 
open.  Hioog^  destitute  himself  of  the  aida  of  literature,  ana  of  the  polish  of  aociety,  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  by  intuition  all  the  advantages  that  various  learning  and  elegant  society  can 
bestow ;  and  to  have  combined  the  warmest  energies  of  passion,  and  the  boldest  strokes  of  im- 
agination, with  the  justest  proprieties  of  reasonmg,  and  me  ezaetest  nicetiea  of  conduct  He 
makes  eveiy  desermtion  a  picture,  and  evety  aentiment  an  axiom.  He  aeems  to  have  known 
how  evexy  bein^  which  did  eziat  would  apeak  and  act  under  eveiy  avqiposed  circumstance  and 
eveiy  peseible  situation ;  and  how  eveiy  being  which  did  t^  exist  must  ^Mak  and  act,  if  ever 
he  were  to  be  called  into  actual  existence. 

Fkmn  the  discriminated,  the  guarded,  the  qualified  perusal  ef  sock  an  anther,  it  would  be 
impmreihitTj  nor  does  it  appear  lo  be  necessaxy,  to  debar  accomplished  and  elegantly  educated 
young  peraons.  Let  not  tne  above  eulogium  be  censured  as  too  strong  or  too  w>ld.  In  ahnoet 
every  libraiy  they  will  find  hie  writings ;  in  ahnest  eveiy  woiric  of  taate  and  criticism,  the  young 
rsader  win  not  iiul  to  meet  the  panegyric  of  l^ak^peare.  The  frequent  allusions  to  him,  and  the 
beautilul  qootationa  from  him,  wfll,  if  they  lidit  upon  a  coneqponding  taste,  inflame  it  with  a 
carioatty  to  peruse  all  his  works.  Now^  woum  it  not  be  safer  to  anticipate  the  danger  wfaieb 
nii^  result  from  a  private  and  unqualified  perusal,  for  the  parent  to  select  ench  pisces  as  have 
in  them  die  feweat  ot  those  corruptioas,  which  truth  must  allopw  that  Shakspeare  possesses  in 
coBDmon  with  other  dnmatic  poets!  For  who  wiU  deny  that  all  the  exeeilencea  we  have  ascribed 
to  him  are  debased  by  passagea  of  oflfensive  erossness  1  are  tarmahed  with  indelioacy,  frtbe  taste, 
and  Tulgarityl  Thia  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussien  of  those  fanha,  too  obvious  to  be  over* 
hMked,  too  numeroua  to  be  detailed,  too  atrong  to  be  palliated.  Let  me,  however,  be  peimitted 
to  obeerve,  that  though  SOialDipeare  often  disgusts  by  single  passages  and  expressions  (wbidi  I 
wiU  not  vindicate  by  aacribinff  them  to  the  febe  taste  of  ttie  ace  in  which  he  wrote ;  lor  though 
that  may  extenuate  the  fault  of  the  poet,  it  does  not  dimaMsn  the  danger  of  the  reader),  yet 
perhapa  the  geimal  tendency  ef  hia  jnecee  is  less  corrupt  than  that  ci  the  pieces  of  ahnoet  any 
diamatist ;  and  the  reader  rises  from  the  penisal  of  l%aiupeai»  without  thoee  distinct  images  of 
eril  on  his  nund,  wi^iout  having  his  heart  so  dissolved  by  amatoiy  acenea,  or  his  mind  so  waiped 
by  coRunt  reasMing,  or  hia  heart  so  inflamed  with  seducing  prineinlea,  as  he  will  have  expe- 
rienced Dom  other  writers  of  ihe  same  desermtion,  however  exempt  their  woiks  may  be  from  the 
more  broad  and  censurahle  vices  of  composition  which  diifig[ore  many  parts  of  Shakqjeare.  Lest 
I  be  mierepresented,  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  now  djatinguishing  the  general  resuU  arising 
from  the  Umieneif  cf  his  pieces,  from  the  eflfect  of  particular  passages ;  «id  this  is  the  reason 
wfay  a  discriminated  perusal  is  so  important.  For,  uUr  aU,  the  general  diMomtUm  itfmind  with 
whidi  we  rise  from  tlie  reading  of  a  work,  is  the  best  criterion  of  ita  ntifity  or  mischief.  To 
the  ttacediea  <tf  Shakspeare,  tm^  belongs  this  superiority,  that  his  pieeea  being  faithful  histories 
of  ti^e  human  heart,  ana  portraits  of  the  human  character,  love  ia  <mly  introduced  aaone  jpaaaion 
among  many  which  enalave  mankind ;  wfaereee  by  moat  other  pli^  writera,  it  is  treated  as  the 
monopolixiag  tyrant  of  the  heart. 

It  is  not  because  I  consider  Shakspeare  aa  a  correct  menlist  and  an  uneiring  guide,  that  I  sug- 
^sst  the  sdvanta^  of  having  the  youthfol  curioeity  allayed  by  a  partial  perusal,  mid  under  prudent 
mspection :  but  it  is  for  this  very  different  reason,  lest,  bv  having  that  curiosity  stimidated  bj  the 
ineeseant  cmnmendation  of  tins  author,  with  which  both  bo<doi  and  converaation  abound,  younf 
persona  shoidd  be  excited  to  devour  in  secret  an  author  who,  if  devoured  in  the  gross,  wm  not 
fiol,  \ff  TBMBf  detached  passages,  to  put  a  delicate  reader  in  the  situatiott  of  his  own  ancient  Pistol 
when  eating  the  leek ;  that  is,  to  svraUow  and  execrate  at  the  same  time. 

But  to  conclude, — ^which  I  wiU  do  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  prinemal  dbjeota  already  touched 
upon.    That  I  maynot  be  misonderatood,  letmd  repeat  that  thia  preface  ia  not  addressed  to  the 

Sy  and  disacdute ;  to  such  as  profess  themselves  to  be  « lovem  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
yd.  ;*' — but  it  is  addressed  to  the  more  soberminded ;  to  those  who  believe  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  by  its  doctrines,  to  be  governed  fay  its  precepts,  and  who 

eofess  to  be  **  seeking  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one.''  The  question  then  which  we 
ive  been  asking  ii,  whether  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  be  a  proper  amusement  for  such  a 
character  1  What  it  would  be,  if  penectly  reformed,  and  cast  into  the  Christian  mould,  we  have 
considered  as  another  question,  wtiich  it  wffl  be  time  enough  to  answer  when  the  reformation 
itself  takes  place. 

Neither  (as  baa  been  observed)  is  it  to  the  present  purpose  to  faistst  that  theatrical  amuse- 
ments are  Uie  most  rational ;  for  the  question  we  have  undertaken  to  agitate  is,  whether  ^ey 
are  blamdeat  1  In  this  view,  the  circumstance  of  going  but  seldom  cannot  satisfy  a  conscien- 
tious mind ;  fbr  if  the  amuaement  be  rigM,  we  may  partake  of  it  with  modeiationt  aa  of  other 
awful  pleasures ;  if  wrongs  we  should  never  nartake  of  it. 
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Some  individuals  maj  urge  that  the  amosementa  of  the  theatre  never  had  the  bad  effects  a* 
(heir  minds  which  they  aie  said  to  hare  on  the  minds  of  others  ;  but  supposing  this  to  be  reallj 
the  case  (which  however  may  admit  of  doubt),  ought  not  such  persons  to  reflect,  that  by  their 
presence  they  sanction  that  which  is  obviously  hurtful  to  others,  and  which  must,  if  so,  be  dis- 
pleasing to  God  1 

The  stage  is  by  universal  concurrence  allowed  to  be  no  indifferent  thing.  The  impressions  it 
makes  on  the  mmd  are  deep  and  strong ;  deeper  and  stronger,  pexhaps,  than  are  nuade  by  any 
other  amusement.  If  then  such  impressions  be  in  the  ^enend  hostile  to  Ghristismty,  the  whoiis 
resolves  itself  into  this  short  question — Should  a  Christian  frequent  it 


[In  addition  to  what  has  here  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  amusements,  the 
editor  hopes  to  be  excused  for  inserting  the  conclusion  of  Jeremy  Collier's  ''  Short  View  of  the 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Starn :"  printed  in  1699. 

"  Tliese  entertainments  are,  as  it  were,  litei^y  renounced  in  baptism.  They  are  the  wtmiit$ 
of  the  tfficked  world,  and  the  works  of  the  dctUj  m  the  most  open  and  emphatical  signification. 
what  communion  hat  light  with  darkness^  and  idiot  concord  has  Christ  with  Belial  t  Call  yoo 
this  diversion  1  can  profaneness  be  such  an  irresistible  delight  ?  Does  the  crime  of  the  perform- 
ance make  the  spirit  of  the  satisfaction,  and  is  the  scorn  of  Christianity  the  entertainment  of 


may  be  so ;  but  then  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  nothing  is  not  in  our  power.  Our 
desires  did  not  make  us,  neither  can  they  unmake  us.  But  I  hope  our  wishes  are  not  so  mean, 
and  that  we  have  a  better  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  bein^.  And  if  so,  bow  can  we  be  pleased 
with  those  things  which  would  degrade  us  into  brutes,  which  ridicule  our  creed,  and  tum  all  our 
expectations  into  romance. 

"  And,  after  all,  the  jest  on't  is,  these  men  would  make  us  believe  their  design  is  virtue  and 
reformation.  In  good  time !  they  are  likely  to  combat  vice  with  success,  who  destroy  Uie  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil !  Take  them  at  the  best,  and  they  do  no  more  than  expose  a  Uttle  hunaom 
and  foxmality.  But  then,  as  the  matter  is  managed,  the  correction  is  much  worse  than  the  fitnlL 
They  lau^  at  pedantry  and  teach  atheism ;  cure  a  pimple,  and  give  the  plague.  I  heaxtfiy 
wish  they  would  have  let  us  alone.  To  exchaaffe  virtue  for  behaviour,  is  a  hard  baraain.  ta 
not  plain  honesty  much  better  than  hypocrisy  weU  dressed  1  what's  sight  good  for,  wiuoot  sob- 
stance  1  what  is  a  wellbred  libertine,  but  a  wellbred  knave  1  One  that  can't  prefer  consciencs 
to  pleasure,  without  calling  himself  fool ;  and  will  sell  his  friend,  or  his  father,  if  need  be,  for 
his  convenience.  ^ 

"  In  short :  nothing  can  be  more  disserviceable  to  probity  and  religion  than  the  management 
of  the  STAOB.  It  cherishes  those  passions,  and  rewards  those  vices,  %hich  'tis  the  business  of 
reason  to  discountenance.  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  principle,  draws  off  the  inclinationB  from 
virtue,  and  spoils  good  education.  It  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  emasculate  people's  nurits, 
and  debauch  their  manners.  How  many  of  the  unwary  have  these  sirens  devoureat  and  how 
often  has  the  best  blood  been  tainted  wim  this  infection  1  what  disappointments  of  parents,  what 
confusion  in  families,  and  what  beggary  in  estates,  have  been  hence  occasioned  1  and,  which  is 
still  worse,  the  mischief  spreads  £uly,  and  the  malignity  grows  more  envenomed.  The  fever 
works  up  towards  madness,  and  will  scarcely  endure  to  be  touched.  And  what  hope  is  there  of 
health,  when  the  patient  strikes  in  with  the  disease,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  remedy  1  Can 
religion  retrieve  us  1  yes,  when  we  don't  despise  it.  But  while  our  notions  are  naught,  our 
lives  will  hardly  be  otherwise.  What  can  the  assistance  of  the  church  signify  to  those  who  aro 
more  ready  to  rally  the  preacher,  than  practise  the  sermon  1  to  those  who  are  overgrown  with 
pleasure,  and  hardened  in  ill  custom  1  who  have  neither  patience  to  hear,  nor  conscieoca  to  take 
nold  of  1  you  may  almost  as  well  feed  a  man  without  a  mouth,  as  give  advice  where  tiiere's  no 
disposition  to  receive  it  It  is  txue,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there's  nope.  Sometimes  the  force 
of  argument,  snd  the  grace  of  God,  and  the  snguish  of  affliction,  may  strike  throu^  the  preju- 
dice, and  make  their  way  into  the  souL  But  mese  circumstances  don't  always  meet,  and  then 
the  case  is  extremely  danserous.  For  this  miserable  temper,  we  may  thank  the  btaob,  in  a 
great  measure ;  and,  thererore,  if  I  mistake  not,  they  have  tne  least  pretence  to  favour,  and  tba 
most  need  of  repentance  of  al]  men  living."] 
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THE    INFLEXIBLE    CAPTIVE 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

▲•  IT  WAS  AOTID  IN  1774,  AT  THB  THBATRK  BOTAL  AT  BATB 

**  The  man  resoW'd,  and  tteady  to  his  troBt, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just." 


TO 

THE  HON.^  MRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

Dbab  Madam,  ^ 

It  seenifl  somewhat  eztraordinaiy,  that  although,  with  persons  of  great  merit  and  dehcaey, 
90  fittue  stands  in  higher  estiination  than  truth ;  yet,  in  such  an  address  as  the  present,  there 
would  be  some  danger  of  offending  them,  by  a  strict  aidherence  to  it :  I  mean,  by  uttering  truths 
so  senerally  acknowledged,  that  every  one  except  the  person  addressed  would  acquit  the  witter 
if  latteiy.  And  it  wiO  be  a  singular  circumstance  to  see  a  dedication  without  praise,  to  a  lady 
possessed  of  erexy  quality  and  accomplishment  which  can  justly  entitle  her  to  it 

I  am,  dear  madam,  with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient,  and  veiy  obliged  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Avoiro  the  great  names  which  haye  done  honour  to  antiquity  in  general,  and  to  the  Roman 
R^blic  in  particular,  that  of  Marcus  Attilius  Reffulus  has,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  ages, 
been  consUered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid,  since  ne  not  only  sacrificed  his  labours,  his  liberty, 
nd  his  life,  for  the  ^ood  of  his  country,  but,  by  a  greatness  of  soul  almost  peculiar  to  himself, 
contrived  to  make  hn  very  misfortunes  contribute  to  that  glorious  end. 

After  the  Romans  had  met  with  various  successes  in  the  first  Punic  war,  under  the  command 
of  Regulus,  victory  at  len^  declared  for  the  opposite  party — ^the  Roman  army  was  totally 
overthrown,  and  Riegulus  hunself  taken  prisoner  by  Xantippus,  a  Lacedflsmonian  general  in  the 
service  of  the  Carthaginians:  the  victorious  enemy,  exultmg  in  so  important  a  conquest,  kept 
him  many  years  in  close  imprisonment,  and  loaded  him  vrith  the  most  cruel  indignities.  They 
thought  It  was  now  in  their  power  to  make  their  own  terms  with  Rome,  and  determined  to  send 
Regulus  thither,  vrith  their  ambassador,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  captives, 
Uunkins  he  would  gl&dly  persuade  his  countrymen  to  discontinue  a  war  which  necessari^  pro- 
'onged  Ikis  captivity.  They  previously  exacted  from  him  an  oath  to  return,  should  his  embassy 
prove  unsuccessful ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to  understand,  that  he  mu^t  expect  to  suffer  a 
cruel  death  if  he  failed  in  it :  this  they  artfully  intimated,  as  the  strongest  motive  for  him  to 
4eave  no  means  unattempted  to  accomphah  their  purpose.  * 

At  the  unexpected  arrival  of  this  venerable  hero,  the  Romans  expressed  the  wildest  transports 
of  joy,  and  would  have  submitted  to  alm6st  any  conditions,  to  procure  his  enlargement ;  but 
Regulua,  so  hx  from  availing  himself  of  his  influence  with  the  senate  to  obtain  any  personal 
advantages,  employed  it  to  induce  them  to  reject  proposals  so  evidently  tending  to  dishonour  ' 
their  country,  declaring  his  fixed  resdution  to  return  to  bondage  and  death,  rather  than  violate 
bis  oath. 

He  at  last  extorted  from  them  their  consent ;  and  departed  amid  the  tears  of  his  family,  the 
importunities  of  his  fidends,  the  applauses  of  the  senate,  and  the  tumultuous  opposition  of  the 
people :  and,  as  a  great  poet  of  his  own  nation  beautifully  observes,  "  he  embarked  for  Carthage 
m  caha  and  unconcerned,  as  if,  on  finishing  the  tedious  lawsuits  of  his  cUents,  he  was  retiring 
CoVenafnan  fields,  or  tiie  sweet  country  of  Tarentum." 


%»  This  piece  is  a  pretty  close  unltation  of  the  AttiHoRegob  of  Metastasio,  but  enlaigiad 
and  extended  into  a  tragedy  of  five  acts.  Historical  truth  has  in  general  been  followed,  except 
in  tome  less  essential  instances,  particularly  that  of  placing  the  return  of  Regulus  to  Rome  poe- 
terior  to  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  wnter  herself  never  considered  the  plot  as  sufficiently 
buRtling  and  dramatic  for  representation. 
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Deep  in  the  bosom  of  departed  days,         — 
Where  the  first  genu  of  human  glory  Maze ; 
Where.  crown*d  with  flowers,  in  wreadis  im- 
mortal dress'd, 
The  sacred  shades  of  ancient  Tirtae  rest ; 
With  joy  they  search,  who  joy  can  feel,  to  find 
Some  honest  reason  still  to  We  mankind. 
There  the  fair  foundress  of  the  scene  to-night, 
Explores  the  paths  that  dignify  delight ; 
The  regions  of  the  miffhty  dead  pervades ; 
The  sibyl  she  that  lea£  us  to  the  shades. 
0  may  each  blast  of  ruder  breath  forbear 
To  waft  her  liffht  leaves  on  the  ruthless  air ; 
Since  she,  as  heedless,  strives  not  to  maintain 
This  tender  ofispring  of  her  teeming  brain ! 
For  this  poor  birth  was  no  provision  made, 
A  flower  that  sprung  snd  lai^^uish'd  in  the  shade. 


On  Avon's  banks,  forsaken  and  forlorn. 
This  careless  mothjer  left  her  ekler  bom  ; 
And  thoQ^  unlike  what  Avon  hail'd  o^yon. 
Those  giant  sons  that  Shakspeare's  bannor* 

bore. 
Yet  may  we  yield  this  little  ofibpiing  grace. 
And  love  the  last  ind  least  of  such  a  race. 
Shall  the  strong  scenes,  where  senatorial  Kotom 
Moum*d  o'er  the  rigour  of  a  patriot's  doom ; 
Where  melting  nature,  awM  by  vhtoe's  eye. 
Hid  the  big  drop,  and  held  the  bursting  s^, 
Wliere  all  that  majesty  of  soul  can  give, 
Truth,  honour,  pity,  fair  affection  live : 
Shall  scenes  like  tnese,  the  glory  of  an  age, 
Gleam  from  the  press,  nor  triumph  on  the  stage  1 
Forbid  it,  Britons !  and,  as  Romans  brave, 
Like  Romans  boast  one  citizen  to  save. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Rboulvs. — Mr.  Henderion. 
PuBLins,  his  son. — Mr.  Dimond. 
Manlius,  the  Consul. — Mr.  Blusetl. 
LioiNius,  a  Tribune. — Mr.  Broum. 


Ghiards,  Lictors,  People,  &c. 
Scene. — Near  ihe  Gates  of  Roma. 


Hamilcab,  the   Carthaginian   Ambas8ador.p^ 

Mr,  RotDbolham. 
Attilia,  daughter  of  Regulus. — Miss  ManadL 
Babce,  a  Carthaginian  captive. — Miss  WhaaUr^ 


ACT  I. 

SoEKK^il  Hall  in  the  ConstiPs  Palace. 

Enter  Licinius,  Attilia,  JJctors^  and  PeapU. 

Lie.  Attilia  waiting  here  t    l8*t  possible  ? 
Is  this  a  place  for  Rebus's  dauffhterl 
Just  gods !  must  that  mcomparable  maid 
Associate  here  wiA  Lictors  and  Rebeians  1 

AU.  Yes,  on  this  threshold  patiently  I  wait 
The  consul's  coming ;  I  would  make  him  blush 
To  see  me  here  his  suiter.    O,  Licinius, 
This  is  no  time  for  form  and  cold  decorum  ; 
Five  lagging  years  have  crept  their  tedious  round. 
And  Regulus,  alas  !  is  still  a  slave ; 
A  wretched  slave,  unpitied,  and  forgotten ; 
No  other  tribute  paid  his  memory, 
Than  the  sad  tears  of  his  unhappy  child ; 
l{\he  be  silent,  who  will  speak  ror  Regulus  ? 

lae.  Let  not  her  sorrows  make  my  fair  unjust. 
Is  there  in  Rome  a  heart  so  dead  to  virtue, 
That  does  not  beat  in  Regulus's  cause  1 
That  wearies  not  the  eods  for  his  return! 
That  does  not  think  ul  subjn^ted  Afric, 
A  slender,  unimportant  acquisition. 
If,  in  return  for  this  extended  empu^, 
Tlie  freedom  of  thj  father  be  the  purchase  1 
These  are  the  feelmgs  of  imperial  Rome ; 
My  own,  it  were  superfluous  to  declare. 
For  if  lAeinius  were  to  weigh  his  merit,  I 

l^h&t  he's  thy  father  were  soflicient  ^ory. 
He  was- my  feader,  tram'd  me  up  to  arms ; 
And,  if  I  boast  a  sjiaik  of  Roman  honour, 
1 4>we  it  to  Ms  preeepu  and  kis  virtues. 

Aii  AndyvClhttvenotseenLicimiMBtir. 


Lie.  Ah !  spare  me  thy  reproacheo — mhu^ 
when  late 
A  private  citizen,  could  I  attempt  ? 
'Twas  not  the  lust  of  power,  or  pride  of  rank. 
Which  made  me  seek  the  disEity  of  tribune  ; 
No,  my  Attilia,  but  I  fondlvliop'd 
'Twould  strengthen  and  en&rce  the  just  rripmi^. 
Which,  as  a  priwate  man,  I  vainiy  urg'd  \ 
But  now,  the  peopIe*s  representative, 
I  shall  demand,  Attilia,  to  be  heard. 

Att.  Ah !  lei  US  not  too  hastily  apply 
This  dangerous  remedy ;  I  would  not  rouse 
Fresh  tumults  'twixt  the  people  and  the  senate  s 
Each  views  with  jealousy  the  idol,  power. 
Which,  each  possessing,  would  alike  abuse 
What  one  demands,  the  other  stiD  demes. 
Might  /  advise  you,  try  a  gentler  method  ; 
I  know  that  every  moment  Rome  expects 
Th'  ambassador  of  Carthase,  nay,  'tis  said 
The  conscript  fathers  are  uready  met 
To  give  him  audience  in  Bellona's  temple. 
There  might  the  consul  at  my  suit,  licmiae^ 
Propose  the  ransom  of  m^  captive  father. 

Lie.  Ah  !  think,  Attiha,  who  that  consul  iiw 
Manlius,  thy  father's  rival,  and  his  foe : 
His  ancient  rival,  and  his  foe  profess'd : 
To  hope  in  him,  my  fa;/,  wer  j  fond  ielualjn. 

Att.^  Yet  tho'  his  rival,  Maidius,  is  a  Hoiiu—  • 
Nor  win  he  think  of  private  enmities, 
Weigh'd  in  the  bslance  with  the  good  of  Rome, 
Let  me  at  least  make  trial  of  his  honour. 

lie.  Be  it  so,  my  aUr!  bet  ebewhere 
tbyaeit; 
Let  not  the  consul  BMet  Attab  Asra; 
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ConfiMinded  with  the  refuse  o(  the  people. 

Ait.  Yes,  I  will  see  him  here,  e'en  here,  Lici- 
Dins. 
Let  Manliua  blush,  not  me :  here  will  I  speak, 
Here  shall  he  answer  me. 

Lie.  Behold,  he  comes. 

AtL  Do  thoa  retire. 

Im.  O,  bless  me  with  a  look, 

One  parting  look,  at  least. 

AU.  Know,  my  Licinias,    • 

That  at  this  moment  I  am  all  the  daughter, 
The  filial  feeling  now  possess  mj  soul. 
And  other  passions  find  no  entrance  there. 

Lie.  0  sweet,  yet  powerfol  influence  of  Tirtae, 
That  charms  though  cruel,  though  unkind  sub- 
And  what  was  love  exalts  to  adnuration !  [dues, 
Yes,  'tis  the  privilege  of  souk  like  thine 
To  conquer  most  wlwnleast  they  aim  at  conquest. 
Yet,  ah !  vouchsafe  to  think  upon  lidnins, 
Nor  fear  to  rob  thy  father  of  his  due ; 
For  surely  virtue  and  the  gods  approve 
Unwearied  constancy  and  spotless  love. 

lExit  Lioimirs. 

Enter  Mjlmuus. 

Att.  Ah !  Maolius,  stay,  a  moment  stay,  and 
hear  me. 

Ifon.  I  did  not  think  to  meet  thee  here,  Attilia ; 
The  place  so  little  worthv  of  the  guest. 

Ait.  It  would,  indeed,  have  ill  Mcome  Attilia, 
Whfle  still  her  father  was  a  Roman  citizen ; 
But  for  the  daughter  of  a  slave  to  Carthage, 
It  surely  is  most  fitting. 

Man.  '  Say,  Attilia, 

What  is  the  purpose  of  thy  coming  hither  1 

Ail.  What  is  the  puipose,  patience,  pitying 
Heaven! 
Tell  me,  how  long,  to  Rojne*s  eternal  shame, 
To  fill  with  horror  all  the  wond'ring  world, 
My  father  still  must  groan  in  Punic  chains. 
And  waste  the  tedious  hours  in  cruel  bondage  t 
Days  follow  days,  and  years  to  years  succe^, 
Aiid  Rome  forgets  her  hero,  u  content 
That  Refrains  be  a  forgotten  slave. 
What  is  nis  crime  1  is  it  that  he  preferr'd 
His  country's  profit  to  his  children's  good  1 
Is  it  th'  unshaken  firmness  of  his  soul. 
Just,  unconrupt,  and,  boasting,  let  me  speak  it. 
Poor  in  the  highest  dignities  of  Rome  f 
Illustrious  crime !  0  j^orious  poverty ! 

if  on.  But  know,  Attiliap^ 

Ait.  0,  have  patience  with  me. 

And  can  ungrateful  Rome  so  soon  forget  1 
Can  those  vAo  breathe  the  air  As  breau'd  forget 
The  great,  the  godlike  virtues  of  my  father  1 
There's  not  a  part  of  Rome  but  speaks  his  praise. 
The  eireete — ^thro'  them  the  h^  pass'd  trium- 
The/orum — there  the  legidtttor  plann'd  [phant : 
The  vriaest,  purest  law»--the  senate-bouse— 
There  spoke  the  jMi/rtol  Roman — there  his  roice 
Secnr'd  the  pubhe  safety :  Manlius,  yes ; 
The  vrisdom  of  his  counsels  match'd  his  valour. 
Enter  ihe  temnlee — ^moimt  the  capOei-^ 
And  tell  me,  Manlius,  to  what  hand  but  hie 
They  owe  tiieir  trophies,  and  their  ornaments, 
Theur  fbreiffn  barmers,  and  their  boasted  ensigns, 
Tarentine,  Funic,  and  Sicilian  spoils  1 
Nay,  e'en  those  luetors  who  precede  thy  steps, 

Vol.  L 


This  consul's  purple  which  invests  thy  limba, 

All,  all  were  Regulas's,  were  my  father's. 

And  yet  this  hero,  this  exalted  patriot. 

This  man  of  virtue,  this  immortal  Roman, 

In  base  rpquital  for  his  services. 

Is  left  to  linger  out  a  life  in  chains. 

No  honours  paid  him  but  a  dauohter's  tears. 

0  Rome !  0  Reguhis !  O  thankless  citizens ! 
Man.  Just  are  thy  tears:— thy  father  wel 

deserves  them ; 
But  know  thy  censure  istmiust,  Attilia. 
The  fate  of  Regulus  is  felt  by  all : 
We  know  and  mourn  the  cruel  woes  he  sufT*!* 
From  barbarous  Carthage. 

Ait.  Manlius,  you  mistake ; 

Alas  !  it  is  not  Carthage  which  is  barbarous ; 
'TIS  Rome,  ungrateful  Rome,  is  the  barbarian ; 
Carthage  but  punishes  a  foe  profess'd. 
But  Rome  betrays  her  hero  and  her  fkther : 
Carthage  remembers  how  he  slew  her  sons, 
But  Rome  forgets  the  blood  he  shed  for  her  t- 
Carthage  revenges  an  acknowledged  foe, 
But  Rome  with  basest  perfidy  rewards 
The  glorious  hand  that  boimd  her  brow  with 

laurels. 
Which  now  is  the  barbarian,  Rome  or  Carthage  F 
Man.  What  can  be  done  1 
Att.  A  woman  shall  inform  yoo. 

Convene  the  senate ;  let  them  strai^^t  propose 
A  ransom,  or  exchaiige  for  Reffulua, 
To  Africa's  ambassador.    Do  this, 
And  heav'n's  best  Uesaings  crown  your  days 

with  peace. 
Man.  Thou  speakesthke  a  daughter,  I,  Attilia, 
Must  as  a  consul  act ;  I  must  consult 
The  ffood  of  Rome,  and  with  her  good,  her  glory. 
Womd  it  not  tarnish  her  unspotted  fame. 
To  sue  to  Carthage  on  the  terms  thou  wishest  t 
Att.  Ah !  rather  own  thou'rt  still  my  father's 

foe. 
Man.  Ungen'rouB  maid!   no  fault  of  mine 

concurr'd 
To  his  destruction.    Twas  the  chance  of  vrar. 
Farewell !  ere  this  the  senate  is  assembled— 
My  presence  is  requir'd.— -^peak  to  the  fatheia» 
And  try  to  soften  their  austerity ; 
Mjf  rigour  they  may  render  vain,  for  know, 

1  am  Rome's  eonttU,  not  her  kitig,  Attilia. 

iExit  Manlius  with  the  lietort,  dee. 
Alt.  (alone.)  This  flattering  hope,  alas !  hae 
prov  d  abortive. 
One  consul  is  our  foe,  the  other  absent. 
What  shall  the  sad  Attilia  next  attempt  1 
Suppose  I  crave  assistance  from  the  people ! 
Ah  f  my  unhappy  fiither,  on  what  hazaras, 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  what  various  tuma, 
Thy  life,  thy  liberty,  thy  all  depends ! 

Enter  Bakcb  {inhaeie). 

Bar.  Ah,  my  Attilia! 

Att.  Whence  this  eager  haste  t 

Air.  Th'  ambassador  of  Carthage  :s  arriv'd. 
Att.  And  why  does  that  excite  such  wofr 

drous  transport  1 
Bar.  I  bring  another  cause  of  greater  still. 
Att.  Name  it,  my  Barce. 
Bar.  Reguhu  comes  with  hki 

AU.  My  father!  can  it  be! 

3K 
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Bm .  Thy  father— Regains. 

Att.  Thou  art  deceiT'd,  or  thoa  deceiv*stthj 

friend. 
Bar,  Indeed  I  taw  him  not,  hut  ereijtoiigae 
Speaks  the  glad  tidings. 

EnUf  PuBLiOB. 

AU.  See  where  Poblins  cemes. 

Pub.  My  sister,  Vm  transported !  Oh  Attilia, 
He's  here,  our  father — ^Regnlns  is  come ! 

AU,  I  thank  von,  gods :    0  my  full  heart ! 
whbre  is  he  1 
Hasten,  my  brother,  lead,  O  lead  me  to  him. 

Puh.  It  is  too  soon:  restrain  Ay  fond  impap» 
tience. 
With  Africa's  ambassador  he  waits, 
OniA  th'  assembled  senate  ffire  him  andienee. 

AU.  Where  was  he,   Fabtius,  vAsux  thou 
saw'st  him  first  1 

pu6.  You  know,  in  quality  of  Roman  queeter, 
l^duty  *tis  to  find  a  fit  abode 
For  all  ambassadors  of  foreign  states. 
Hearing  the  Carthaginian  was  aTriv*d, 
I  hastened  to  the  port,  when,  O  just  gods ! 
No  foreigner,  no  foe,  no  African 
Salutes  my  eye,  but  Reguhis — ^my  father ! 

AU.  Oh  mighty  joy !  too  exquisite  delight ! 
What  said  the  herot  tell  me,  tell  me  all, 
And  ease  my  aozioos  breast. 

Pub.  Ere  I  airiv'd, 

My  father  stood  abeady  en  the  shore, 
Fixing  his  eyes  with  anxious  eagerness. 
As  straininfl  to  descry  the  capitol. 
I  saw,  and  new  with  transport  to  enibrace  him, 
Pronounced  with  wildest  joythe  nsme  of  Aither— 
With  rererence  seis*d  his  venerable  hand, 
And  would  have  kissM  it ;  when  the  awful  hero. 
With  that  stem  grandeur  whicb  made  Carthage 

treoible, 
Drew  back — stood  all  collected  in  himself. 
And  said  austerebf ,  Know,  thou  rash  yeiung  man. 
That  slaves  in  Romt  have  not  the  n^ts  oifa- 

thBTM. 

Then  asked,  if  yet  the  senate  was  assembled, 
And  where  %  which  having  heud,  without  in- 
dulging 
The  fond  fusions  of  his  soul,  or  mine, 
He  suddenly  retired.    I  flew  with  speed 
To  find  the  consul,  but  as  yet,  success 
Attends  not  my  purrait.    i)irect  me  to  him. 

Bar.  PubUus,  you'U  find  him  in  Bellona's 
temple. 

Au.  Then  Reoulus  retains  to  Rome  a  slave ! 

Pyh»  Yes,  but  be  comforted ;  I  know  he  brings 
Proposals  for  a  peace ;  his  will's  his  fate. 

AU.  Rome  may  perhi^  refuse  to  treat  of 
peace. 

Pii6.  Didst  thou  behold  the  uniyersal  joy 
At  his  return,  thou  wouldst  not  doubt  success. 
Tkere*B  not  a  tongue  in  Rome  but,  %ild  with 

transport, 
Prodaimn  aloud  that  Resulos  is  come ! 
The  streeU  are  filled  with  thronging  multitudes. 
Pressing  with  eager  gaze  to  catch  a  look. 
Tlie  happy  man  who  can  descry  hhn  first, 
*^~^ts  mm  to  his  next  neighbour,  ho  to  his ; 


Then  what  a  thunder  of  applause  goes  roono ; 
What  music  to  the  ear  of  filial  lore ! 
Attilia !  not  a  Roman  eye  was  seen, 
But  shed  pure  tears  of  exquisite  delight. 
Judge  of  my  feelings  by  thy  own,  my  sistei. 
By  the  large  measure  of  thy  fond  aaection, 
Judge  mine. 

Au.  Where  is  Licininsl  find  him  out , 
My  joy  is  incomplete  till  he  partakes  it. 
Vt^en  doubts  and  fears  have  rent  my  anxious 
In  all  my  woes  he  kindly  bore  a  part :      [heart* 
Felt  all  my  sorrows  with  a  soul  sincere, 
Sigh*d  as  I  sigh'd,  and  mvnber'd  tear  for  tear : 
Now  iavouiinff  heav'n  my  ardent  vows  has  btest. 
He  shall  divide  the  trwruporta  of  my  breast. 

[Exit  Attilia. 

Pub.  Barce,  adieu! 

Bar. .  PobliuB,  a  moment  hear  me. 

Know'st  thou  the  name  of  Africa's  ambassador  ? 

Pvh.  Hamilcarl 

Bar.  SonofHanno? 

Puh.  Yes !  the  same. 

Bm.  Ah  me !  Hamilcar ! — ^How  shall  I  8np> 
port  it !  {atide.) 

Pub.  Ah,  charming  maid !  the  blood  forsakes 
thy  cheek : 
Is  he  the  rival  of  thy  Publius  1  speak, 
And  tell  roe  all  the  rigour  of  my  fate. 

Bar,  Hear  me,  my  lord.    Since  I  have  boeii 
thy  slave. 
Thy  goodness,  and  the  friendship  of  Attilia^ 
Have  softened  all  the  horrors  of  my  fate. 
Till  now  I  have  not  felt  the  weight  of  bondage. 
Till  now — ah,   Publius ! — think  me  not  »»• 

grateful, 
I  woald  not  wrong  thee— I  will  be  sincere — 
I  will  expose  the  weaknes?  of  my  soul. 
Know  then,  my  lord — ^hovr  shall  I  tell  thee  all ! 

Pui.  Stop,  cruel  maid,  nor  wound  thy  Publius 
more; 
I  dread  the  fatal  frankness  of  thy  words : 
Spare  me  the  pain  of  knowing  I  am  scom'd  ; 
And  if  thy  heart's  devoted  to  another, 
Yet  do  not  tell  it  me  ;  in  tender  pity 
Do  not,  my  fair,  dissolve  the  fond  illusion. 
The  dear  delightful  visions  I  have  fonnM 
Of  future  joy,  and  fond  exhaustless  love. 

lExit  PuBUUa. 

Bar.  {alone.)  And  shall  I  see  him  then,  Bern 
my  Hamilcar, 
Pride  of  my  soul,  and  lord  of  all  my  wishes! 
The  only  man  in  all  our  burning  Afric 
Who  ever  taught  my  bosom  how  to  love  ! 
Down,    foolish   heart  !    be    calm,    my   busf 

thbughts! 
If  at  his  niime  I  feel  these  strange  emotions!. 
How  shall  I  see,  how  meet  my  conqueror  t 
O  let  not  those  presume  to  judge  of  joy  [give*. 
Who  ne'er  have  felt  the  pangs  which  absence 
Such  tender  transport  those  alone  can  prove. 
Who  long,  like  me,  have  known  disastrous  love ; 
The  tears  that  fell,  the  sighs  that  once  were  paii^ 
Like  grateful  incense  on  his  altar  laid ; 
The  lambent  flame  rekindle,  not  destroy, 
And  vroes  remember'd  heighten  present  joy. 

IB 
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ACT  n. 

Scsm— TSb  innde  of  the  TempU  of  BeUaiut-- 
Seats  for  the  Senators  and  Ambassadors — 
hictOTS  guarding  the  entrance, 

BIanuus,  FaBuus,  and  Senators. 

Man.  Let  Reguliu  be  sent  for  to  oar  presence ; 
And  witk  him  the  ambassador  of  Gaitnage. 
Is  it  then  true  the  foe  would  treat  of  peace  1 

Pub.  They  wish  at  least  our  captiTes  were 
exchanged, 
And  send  m^  father  to  declare  their  wi^ : 
If  he  obtain  it,  well :  if  not,  then  Regulus  * 
Retoms  to  meet  the  vengreance  of  the  foe, 
Aixl  pay  for  your  refusal  with  his  blood : 
He  rat&ed  this  treaty  with  his  oath, 
And,  ere  he  quitted  Carthace,  heard,  unmoy'd, 
The  dreadful  jureparations  for  his  death,  [men ! 
Should  he  return.     O  Romans  I  O  my  country- 
Can  ymt  resign  your  hero  to  your  foe ! 
Say,  can  you  gjtve  up  Regulus  to  Carthage  1 

Jf«ii.  reace,  PoUius,  peace,  for  see,  thy 
lather  comes. 

Enter  Hamilcar  and  Rbqulvs. 

Ham.  Why  dost  thou  stopi  dost  thou  forget 
this  temple  1 
I  thou^^t  these  walls  had  been  weQ  known  to 
Keguhis! 
Reg,  Hamilcar !  I  was  thinking  ydiat  I  was 
When  last  I  saw  them,  and  what  now  I  am. 
Ham,  (to  the  consul.)  Carthage,  by  me,  to 
Rome  this  greeting  sends ; 
That,  wearied  out,  at  length,  with  bloody  war, 
If  Rome  inclines  to  peace,  ^e  offers  it. 
Man.  We  wiU  at  leisure  answer  thee.    Be 
seated. 
Come,  Regulus,  resume  thine  ancientplace. 
Beg.  Q^ntiTig  to  the  seneOors.)  Vmo  then 

are  these! 
Man.  The  senators  of  Rome. 
Reg.  And  who,  art  thou  1 
Man.  What  meanest  thoul  I'm  her  consul ; 
Hast  thou  BO. soon  forgotten  Manliusi    [Rome, 
Reg.  And  shall  a  skive  tlien  hare  a  place  in 
Among  he;  consuls  and  her  senators  ? 

Man,  Yes ! — For  her  heroes  Rome  forgets 
Softens  their  harsh  austerity  for  thee,  [her  ItSos ; 
To  whom  she  owes  her  conquest  and  her  tri- 
umphs, [bers. 
Reg.  Rome  may  forget,  but  Regulus  remem- 
Man.  Was  oyer  man  so  obstinately  good  1 

(Aside.) 
Pm^.  (rising.)  Fathers,  your  pardon.   I  can  sit 
no  longer.  (To  the  senators.) 

Reg.  Publius,  what  dost  thou  mean  1 
Pub.  To  do  mv  duW ; 

Where  Regulus  must  stand,  sh^  Pufalius  sitt 
Reg,  Alas !  O  Rome,  how  are  thy  manners 
chaiig'd ! 
When  last  I  left  thee,  ere  I  sail'd  for  Afric, 
It  was  a  crime  to  think  of  priyate  duties 
When  public  cares  required  attention.— Sit, 
(To  Pub.)  And  learn  to  occupy  thy  place  with 
honour. 
Ptib.  Forgiye  me,  sir,  if  I  refuse  obedience ; 
Hr  liMHt  o'erflowB  yrith  duty  to  my  father. 


R^.  Enow,  Publius,  that  thy  duty's  at  an 
Thy  father  died  when  he  became  a  slaye.  [end  i 

Man.  Now  urge  thy  sui^  Hamilcar,  we  at* 
tend.  [senger ; 

Ham.  Afnc  hath  chosen  Regulus  her  mes* 
In  him,  both  Carthage  and  Haimlcar  speak. 

Man.  (to  Reg.)  We  areprepar'd  to  hear  thee. 

Ham.  (to  Reg.)  j£re  thou  speak'st 

Maturely  weigh  what  thou  hast  sworn  to  do. 
Should  Rome  refuse  to  treat  with  us  of  peace. 

Reg.  What  I  haye  sworn  I  will  ffiifil,  Ham- 
Be  satisfied.  J^^^'' 

Pub.  Ye  guaidian  gods  of  Rome, 

With  your  own  eloquence  inspire  him  now ! 

Reg.  Carthage  by  me  this  embassy  has  sent ; 
If  Rome  will  leave  her  undisturbed  possession 
Of  all  she  now  enjoys,  she  offers  peace  ; 
But  if  you  rather  wish  protracted  war^ 
Her  next  proposal  is,  exchange  of  eaptioes  ;-^ 
If  jrou  demand  adyice  of  ReguktSt 
Reject  them  both. — 

Ham.  What  dost  thou  meani 

Pub.  My  father! 

Man.  Exalted  fortitude  !  I'm  lost  in  yironder. 
(Aside.)  [breath, 

Reg,  Romans !   I  will  not  idly  spend  my 
To  show  the  dire  effects  of  such  a  peace ; 
The  foes,  who  beg  it,  show  their  dread  of  war. 

Man.  But  the  exchange  of  prisoners  thou  pro* 
posesti  [nic  fraud. 

Reg.  That  artful  scheme  conceals  some  Po- 

Ham.  Roman,  beware!  hast  thou  so  soon 
forgotten  1 

Reg.  I  will  fulfil  the  treaty  I  haye  sworn  to. 

Puh.  All  will  be  ruined. 

Reg.  Conscript  fathers  !  hear  me. —      [ills, 
Thouj|[h  this  exAinge  teems  with  a  thousand 
Yet  'tis  th'  exan^e  I  would  deprecate. 
This  treaty  flx'd,  Rome's  honour  is  no  more ; 
Should  her  degenerate  sons  be  promis'd  lifen 
Dishonest  life,  and  worthless  liberty, 
Her  glory,  yalour,  military  pride. 
Her  fame,  her  fortitude,  her  all  were  lost. 
What  honest  captiye  of  them  all  would  wish 
With  shame  to  enter  her  in^rial  gates, 
The  flagrant  scourge  of  slayery  on  his  back  ? 
None,  none,  my  fiiends,  would  vrish  a  fate  so  yile. 
But  those  base  cowards  who  resiffn'd  their  arms, 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  blood,  and  poorly  sued. 
Through  ignominious  fear  of  death,  for  bond- 
age; 
The  scorn,  the  laughter,  of  th'  msulting  foe. 

0  shame  !  shame  !  shame !  eternal  infamy ! 

jlfan.  Howeye^  hurtful  this  exchange  may  be. 
The  Uberty,  the  life  of  Regulus, 
More  than  compensates  fot  it. 

Rig.  Thou  art  mistaken.— 

This  Aegulus  is  a  mere  mortal  man, 
Yielding  apace  to  all  th'  infirmities 
Of  wef£,  decaying  nature. — ^I  am  old. 
Nor  can  my  future,  feeble  services. 
Assist  my  country  much ;  but  mark  me  well ; 
The  young  fierce  heroes  you'd  restore  to  Cv^ 

thace. 
In  lieu  of  mis  old  man,  are  her  chief  bulwarks^ 
Fathers  !  in  yig'rous  youA  this  weU-strang  ttn 
Fought  for  my  oxmtiy,  fought  aad  con^oi'd 
for  her: 


il« 
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That  was  the  time  to  prixe  its  service  high. 
Now,  weak  and  nerveless,  let  the  foe  possess  it, 
For  it  can  harm  them  in  the  field  no  more. 
Let  Carthage  have  the  poor,  degrading  triumph. 
To  close  these  failing  eyes ;  bat,  O,  mj  coun- 
trymen! 
Check  their  vain  hopes,  and  show  aspiring  Airic 
'^hai  heroes  are  the  common  growth  of  Rome. 

Mmt.  Uneqoall'd  fortitude. 

Pub.  O  fiital  virtue !  [founds  me. 

Ham.  "What  do  I  heart  this  constancy  con- 

Man.  {to  the  $enatora.)   Let  honour  be  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions. 
Not  interest,  fathers.     Let  no  selfish  views 
Preach  safety  at  the  price  of  truth  and  justice. 

Reg.  If  Rome  would  thank  me,  I  wiU  teach 
her  how. 
—Know,  fadieis,  that  these  savage  Africans 
Thought  zne  so  base,  so  very  low  of  soul, 
That  the  poor,  wretched  privilege,  of  breathing, 
Would  force  me  to  betray  my  countxy  to  them. 
Have  these  barbarians  any  tortures  left, 
To  match  the  cruelty  of  such  a  thought  1 
Revenge  me,  fathers !  and  Tm  still  a  Roman. 
Ann,  arm  yourselves,  orepare  your  citizens. 
Snatch  vour  imprison'd  eagles  from  their  fanes, 
Fly  to  the  shores  of  Carthage,  force  her  gates, 
Die  every  Roman  sword  in  Punic  blood — 
And  do  such  deeds — ^that  when  I  sbaU  return 
(As  I  have  fwoni,  and  am  resolved  to  do), 
I  may  behold  with  joy,  reflected  back, 
The  terrors  of  your  rage  in  the  dire  visages 
Of  my  astonish'd  executioneis.       [in  wonder ! 

Ham.  Surprise  has  chilled  my  blood !  Fmlost 

Ptib.  Does  no  one  answer  1  must  my  father 
perish !  [question : 

Man.  Romans,  we  must  diler  th*  miportant 
Maturest  counsels  must  determine  on  it. 
Rest  we  awhile  :— >Natnre  requires  some  pause 
From  hi^rais*d  admiration.    Thou,  Hamilcar, 
Shalt  shortly  know  our  final  resolution. 
Meantime,  we  go  to  supjdicate  the  gods. 

Eeg.  Have  you  a  aodbt  remaining  1  Man- 
lius,  speak. 

Man.  Tes,  Regdus,  I  think  the  danger  less 
To  lose  th'  advantage  thy  advice  suggests, 
Than  would  accrue  to  Rome  in  losing  thee. 
Whose  wisdom  mig^i  direct,  whose  ^our 

guard  her. 
Aihirst  for  glory  thou  wouldst  rush  on  death, 
And  for  thy  country's  sake  wouldst  greatly  perish. 
Too  vast  a  sacrifice  thy  zeal  requires. 
For  Rome  must  bleed  when  Re^us  expires. 

Exeunt  etmnU  and  eenatara. 

Manent   RtoirLtrs,  Publitts,  Hamiloak;    to 
tJtem  enter  Attilia  and  Licinius. 

Ham.  Does  Re^us  fulfil  his  promise  thus  1 

Reg.  Tve  pTomis'd  to  return,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Att,  My&ther!  think  a  moment. 

Iac.  Ah !  my  friend ! 

Lie.  and  AU.  O,  by  this  hand,  we  beg^ 

RW'  Away  t  no  more. 

Thaitfs  to  Rome's  guardian  gods,  Pm  yet  a  slave, 
And  vriU  be  still  a  slave,  to  make  Rome  free ! 

AU.  Was  tha  ezchaage  refusedl    Oh !  ease 
Dky  fearsL 

Meg.  rublius!  conduct  Hamilcar  and  myself 


To  the  abode  thou  uast  for  each  provided. 

Att.  A  foreign  residence  1  a  stran§e  abodo  I 
And  vrill  my  father  spurn  his  household  goda  T 

Pub.  My  sire  a  stranger  1^-Will  he  taste  m» 
more 
The  smiling  blessings  of  his  cheerful  home  1 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  the  laws  of  Roma 
A  foe's  ambassador  within  her  gates  1      [forbid 

PuS.  This  riflid  law  does  not  extend  to  thee. 

Reg.  Yes  ;  did  it  not  alflce  extend  to  afl, 
•Twere  tyranny. — ^The  law  rights  every  man. 
But  favours  none. 

Atf.  Then,  0  mv  father, 

Allow  thy  daughter  to  partake  my  fate  ! 

Reg.  Attilia  !  no.    The  present  exigence 
Demands  far  other  thoughts,  than  the  soft  cares; 
The  fond  efiiisions,  the  delifl^tfid  weakness. 
The  dear  affections  'twixt  the  child  and  parent. 

Att.  How  i^my  father  chang'd  from  what 
Pve  known  him  !  [Resolna, 

Reg.  The  fate  of  Regulus  is  chang'd,  not 
I  am  the  same ;  in  laurels  or  in  chains. 
'TIS  the  same  principle ;  the  same  fix'd  soul, 
Unmov'd  itself,  though  circumstances  change. 
The  native  vigliar  ofthe  fre^-bom  mind^^ 
Still  struggles  with,  still  conquers,  adverse  for- 
tune ; 
Soars   above   chains,  invincible   thoo^  Tmo- 
quish'd. 

[Exeunt  Rxoulvs  ofid  Publiob. 

Attilia,  Hamilcar,  going,  enter  Bakcb 

Bar.  Ah !  my  Hamilcar. 

Ham.  Ah !  my  long-lost  Barck  . 

Again  I  lose  thee ;  Regulus  rejects 
Th'  exchange  of  prisoners  Africa  proposes. 
My  heart's  too  full.    Oh,  I  have  much  to  say  ! 

Bar.  Yet  you  unkindly  leave  me,  and  say 
nothing.  [kyvos. 

Ham.  Ah !  didst  thou  love  as  thy  Hamikai 
Words  were  superfluous ;  in  my  eyes,  my  Barce, 
Thou'dst  read  tne  tender  eloquence  of  love,   ^ 
Th'  uncounterfeited  language  of  my  heart. 
A  sinffle  \<Kk  betrays  the  soul's  soft  feelhm 
And  shows  imperfect  speech  of  little  worth. 

[Exit  Haiulcar. 

Att.  My  father  then  conspires  his  own  do 
Is  it  not  so  1  [stntctioii. 

Bar.  Indeed,  I  fear  it  much ; 

But  as  the  senate  has  not  yet  resolv'd,  [ment ; 
There  is  some  room  for  hope ;  lose  not  a  n^ 
And,  ere  the  conscript  fathers  are  assembled. 
Try  all  the  powers  of  wiiming  eloquence, 
Each  gentle  art  of  feminine  persuasion, 
The  love  of  kindred,  and  the  faith  of  fiiendov 
To  bend  the  rigid  Romans  to  thy  purpose. 

Att.  Yes,  &rce,  I  vrill  go ;  1  will  exert 
My  little  pow'r,  though  hopeless  of  success. 
Undone  Attilia !  fall'n  firom  hope's  m  height* 
Down  the  dread  precipice  of  aeep  oeapair. 
So  some  tir'd  mariner  the  coast  espies, 
And  his  lov*dhome  explores  with  straining  ev«a  ; 
Prepares  with  joy  to  quit  the  treachenms  ooep^ 
Hush'd  every  wave,  uid  every  vrind  asleep ; 
But,  er«  he  lands  upon  the  well-known  shoro. 
Wild  storms  arise,  and  furious  billows  roar. 
Tear  tho  fond  wretch  from  all  his  hopes  away. 
And  drive  his  shatter'd  bark  again  to 
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ACT  ni. 

ScKKB — A  Portico  df  a  Palace  withoui  the 
gates  of  Rome. — The  abode  of  the  Carthor 
gifiian  ambassador. 

StUcr  Rboulus  and  Pxtblius  meeting. 

Reg.  Ah !  Publius  here  at  such  a  time  as 
this  1  [senate 

Know'st  thou  the  important  question  that  the 
This  yery  hour  debate  1 — ^Thj  country's  fflorj, 
Thj  father's  honour,  and  the  imblic  good  1 
Dost  thou  Imow  this,  and  fonoly  hnffer  here  1   • 

J*ub.  They're  not  yet  met,  my  faSier. 

JUg.  Haste — away-^- 

Support  my  counsel  in  th'  assembled  senate, 
Confirm  their  way'ring  virtue  by  thy  courage, 
And  Regulus  shall  glory  in  his  boy.  [task. 

Pub.  Ah !  spare  thy  son  the  most  ungrateful 
What ! — supphcate  the  ruin  of  my  father  1 

Reg.  The  good  of  Rome  can  neyer  hurt  her 
sons. 

Pub.  In  pity  to  thy  children,  spare  thyaelf. 

Reg.  Dost  thou  then  think  mat  mme's  a 
frantic  braTOiy  1 
lliat  Regulus  would  rashly  seek  his  fate  1 
Pubtius !  how  little  dost  thou  know  Hij  sire ! 
Misjudging  youth !  learn,  that  like  other  men, 
I  shun  the  etU,  and  I  seek  the  good ; 
But  that  I  find  in  guilty  and  this  in  virlue. 
Were  it  not  guilt,  guilt  of  the  blackest  die, 
Even  to  tkimo(  fireedom  at  th'  expense 
Of  my  dear  bleeding  country  1  to  me,  therefore, 
Freedom  and  life  would  be  the  hearieat  etils ; 
But  to  preserve  that  country,  to  restore  her, 
To  heal  her  wounds,  though  at  the  price  oflifey 
Or,  what  is  dearer  far,  the  price  of  liberty, 
Is  virtue — ^therefore,  slavery  and  death 
Axe  Regulus's  good — ^his  wish — ^his  choice. 

Pub.  Yet  sure  our  country 

Reg.  Is  a  tohoUt  my  Publius, 

Of  which  we  all  are  partSf  nor  should  a  citizen 
Regard  his  interests  as  distinct  from  hers ; 
No  hopes  or  fears  should  touch  his  patriot  soul, 
But  what  affect  her  honour  or  her  sname. 
E'en  when  in  hostile  fields  he  bleeds  to  save  her, 
^is  not  his  blood  he  loses,  'tis  his  country* t ; 
He  only  pays  her  back  a  debt  he  owes. 
To  her  he's  bound  for  birth  and  education : 
Her  laufs  secure  him  firom  domestic  feuds, 
And  from  the  foreign  foe  her  arms  protect  him. 
She  lends  him  honours,  dignity,  and  rank. 
His  wrongs  revenges,  and  his  merit  pays ; 
And,  like  a  tender  and  indulgent  mother, 
Loads  him  with  comforts,  and  would  make  his 

state 
As  blest  as  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  it. 
Such  giAs,  my  son,  have  their  alloy  of  pstn. 
And  let  th'  unworthy  wretch,  who  will  not  bear 
His  portion  of  the  public  burden,  lose 
JTh'  advantages  it  yields ; — ^let  hun  retire 
From^e  dear  blessings  of  a  social  life. 
And  Km  the  sacred  laws  which  guard  those 

blessings ; 
denounce  the  civiliz'd  abodes  of  man, 
With  kindred  brutes  one  common  shelter  seek 
Jn  honid  wilds,  and  dens,  and  dreary  caves, 
And  with  their  shaggy  tenants  share  the  spoil ; 
Or,  if  the  savage  hunters  mias  ^,heir  prey, 


I  From  scatter'd  acorns  pack  a  scanty  meal, — 
Far  firom  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ;    '    [dom : 
There  let  him  live,  and  vaunt  his  wretched  fi'ee* 
While  we,  obedient  to  the  laws  that  guard  us, 
Guard  them,  and  Uve  or  die  as  they  «cree. 
JPk^.  With  reverence  and  astonishment  I  bear 
thee! 
Thy  words,  my  father,  have  convinc'd  my  reason 
But  cannot  touch  my  heart  ;-^nature  denies 
Obedience  so  repugnant.    I'm  a  son. 

Reg.  A  poor  excuse,  unworthy  of  a  Roman . 
Brutas,  Virginius,  Manliufr— they  were  fathers. 
Pub.  'Tis  true,  they  were ;  but  this  heroic 
This  glorious  elevation  of  the  soul,  [greatnessi 
Has  been  confin'd  to  fiithers, — ^Rome,  till  now. 
Boasts  not  a  son  of  such  unnatural  virtue, 
Who,  spuming  all  the  powerful  ties  of  blood. 
Has  labour'd  to  procure  his  father's  death. 
Reg.  Then  be  the  first  to  give  ihe  great  ex- 
ample— 
Go,  hasten,  be  thyself  that  son,  my  PuUius. 
Pub.  My  father,  ah ! 

Reg.  Publius,  no  more ;  begone— 

Attend  the  senate — let  me  know  my  fate ; 
'Twin  be  more  glorious  if  announc'd  b^  thee. 
Pub.  Too  much,  too  much,  thy  rigid  virtue 
claims 
From  thy  unhappy  son.    O  nature,  nature ! 

Re^.  Publius !  am  I  a  stranger,  or  thy  father  t 
In  either  case  an  obvious  dutj  waits  thee ; 
If  thou  regard'st  me  as  an  ahen  here. 
Learn  to  prefer  to  mine  the  good  of  Rome ; 
If  as  a  fiitner — ^reverence  my  commands,  [sou!. 
Pub.  Ah !  couldst  thou  look  into  my  inmost 
And  see  how  warm  it  bums  with  love  and  duty, 
Thou  wouldst  abate  the  rigour  of  thy  words. 

Reg.  Could  I  explore  the  secrets  of  thy  breast. 
The  virtue  I  woula  wish  should  flourish  theie 
Were  fortitude,  not  weak,  complaining  love. 

Pub.  If  thou  requir'st  my  blood,  I'll  sned  it  all ; 
But  when  diou  dost  enjoin  the  harsher  task 
That  I  should  labour  to  procure  thy  death, 
Foigive  thy  son — he  has  not  so  much  virtue. 

[Exit  Publius. 
Reg.  Til'  important  hour  draws  on,  and  now 
my  soul 
Loses  her  wonted  calnmess,  lest  the  senate 
Should  doubt  what  answer  to  return  to  Car 

0  ye  protecting  deities  of  Rome  !  [thage. 
Ye  guardian  gods  !  look  down  propitious  on  her 
Inspu'e  her  senate  widi  your  sacred  wisdom, 
And  call  up  all  that's  Roman  in  their  souls ! 

Enier  Mamlius  {spealang). 

See  that  the  lictors  wait,  and  guard  the  ea 
Take  care  that  none  intrude.  [trance-*' 

Reg.  Ah !  Manlius  heiel 

What  can  this  mean  1 

Man.  Where,  where  is  Regohis  1 

The  great,  the  godlike,  the  invincible  1 
Oh,  let  me  strain  the  hero  to  my  breast.-— 

Reg.  {awriding  him.)  ManUua,  stand  oS,  tB' 
member  I'm  a  slave  t 
And  thou  Rome's  consul. 

Man.  I  am  somethinff  more: 

1  am  a  man  enamour'd  of  thy  vntnes ; 
Thy  fortitude  and  courage  have  subdued  ib». 
I  was  thy  rfea^— I  am  now  thj  friend : 
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Allow  me  tbflt  Mn&actkm,  dMrer  ftr 

Hian  alf  the  honoon  Rome  can  give  without  it 

Reg.  This  is  the  temper  still  ol  noble  minds. 
And  these  the  blessings  of  sn  hmnble  fortuuae. 
Had  I  not  been  a  slate,  I  ne'er  had  gain'd 
The  treasure  of  thy  friendship. 

Man.  I  confess, 

Thf  mndeur  east  a  veil  before  my  eyesy 
Whi^  the  reverse  of  fortune  has  reuMMr'd. 
Oh  have  I  seen  thee  on  the  dsy  of  triunq^ 
A  conqueror  of  nations,  enter  Rome ; 
Now,  tnou  hast  amqaa^d  forhme  and  /Aynejf. 
Thy  laurels  oft  have  mov*d  my  soul  to  envy, 
Hij  chains  awaken  n^  re^>eet,  my  reverence ; 
Then  Regnlus  af^pear'd  a  hero  to  me, 
He  rises  now  a  god. 

Reg.  »         Manlius,  enough. 

Cease  thy  applause ;  'tis  dangerous ;  praise  Itte 

thine 
Might  tempt  the  most  severe  and  cautious  virtue. 
Bless'd  be  the  gods,  who  gild  m^latter  davs 
With  the  briffhtg^Iory  of  the  consul's  fiiendship  t 

Man.  Foroid  it,  Jove !  saidst  thou  thy  loiter 
dayst 
May  gracious  beav'n  to  a  &r  distant  hour 
Protract  thy  vahied  life.    Be  it  mjf  care 
To  crown  the  hopes  of  thy  adminng  country. 
By  giving  back  her  long-lost  hero  to  her. 

1  will  exert  my  power  to  bring  about 
Th'  exchange  of  csptives  Africa  proposes. 

Reg.  Mamlius,  and  is  it  thus,  is  this  the  way 
Thou  dost  begin  to  give  me  proo&  of  friendship  t 
Ah  !  if  thy  love  be  so  destructive  to  me, 
What  wo«dd  thy  hatred  be  1    Mistaken  consul ! 
Shall  I  dien  loie  the  profit  of  my  wrongsl 
Bo  thus  defrauded  oi  the  benefit 

2  mainly  hoped  from  all  my  years  of  bondage  f 
I  did  not  come  to  show  ny  chains  to  Rome, 
To  move  my  country  to  a  weak  compassion ; 
I  came  to  save  her  Aonoiir,  to  preserve  her 
From  tarnishing  her  gloiy ;  came  to  snatch  her 
From  ofibrs  so  destructive  to  her  fame. 

0  Manlhis !  either  ^to  me  proofs  more  wordiy 
A  Roman's  fiiendsmp,  or  renew  thy  hate. 

Jfoji.  Dost  dioa  not  know,  that,  this  exchaiige 

Inevitable  death  must  be  thy  fatel       [reius'd, 

Reg.  And  has  the  name  of  deadt  such  tenor 

*  'm. 

m  tt. 
To  strike  with  dread  the  mighty  soul  of  ManKus  1 
'Tis  not  to-^  I  leaiii  Chat  I  am  mortal. 
The  foe  can  only  take  from  Regulus 
What  wearied  nature  would  have  ahortly  jield- 
It  will  be  now  a  voluntary  gift,  [ed ; 

"Twould  then  become  a  tnbute  seis'd,  not  effer'd. 
Tes,  Manlios,  tell  the  world  that  as  I  livod 
For  Rooiie  alone,  when  I  could  live  no  longer, 
'Twas  my  laat  care  how,  dying,  to  assist, 
To  save  that  country  I  had  lived  to  serve. 
Man.  O  unexampled  worth  t  OgodlikeReg- 

ulu*! 
Thriee  happy  Rome !  unparalleled  in  heroes ! 
Hast  thou  then  sworn,  thou  avrfbUy  good  man ! 
Never  to  bless  the  consul  with  thy  iSendahip  t 
Reg,  If  thou  wilt  love  me,  leve  mo  l&e  a 

Mtotaam.  fshiD. 

These  an  te  tems  on  which  I  take  thy  tihem- 
Wo  both  mutt  make  a  sacrifice  to  Reme, 

1  of  my  life,  and  thoo  of  RegtUue : 


One  must  resign  his  beii^,  one  hi»  frieiMK 
It  is  but  just,  mat  what  procures  oor  countiy 
Such  real  blessings,  such  substantial  good. 
Should  cost  thee  lomethiag — ^I  shaulose  but 

little. 
Go  then,  my  friend !  but  pranise,  ere  thou  goest* 
With  all  the  consular  authority, 
Thou  wilt  support  my  counsel  in  the  senatn. 
If  thou  art  vnlling  to  accept  these  terms,  [shn. 
With  transport  F  embrace  thy  proffer'd  friei^ 

Man.  {after  a  pause.)  Yes,  I  do  promise. 

Reg.  Bounteous  gods,  I  thank  yoQ  * 

Ye  never  gave,  in  all  your  roi]nd  of  bleeping,, 
A  ^ft  so  greatly  welcome  to  my  soyL 
AsAfanlius'  friendship  on  the  terms  6f  honour ! 

Man.  Immortal  Powers !  why  am  not  I  a  slav«? 
Bj  heav'n  !  I  almost  envy  thee  thy  bonds. 

Reg.  My  friend !  there's  not  a  moment  to  bo 
lost; 
Ere  this,  perhaps,  the  senate  is  assembled. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  virtues,  I  commit 
The  digniW  of  Rome — my  peace  and  honojr. 
'   Man.  Illustrious  man,  farewell  I 

Reg.  Farewell,  my  friend ! 

Man.  The  sacred  flame  thou  hast  kindled  In 
my  soul 
Glows  in  each  vein,  tremUes  in  every  nerve^ 
And  raises  me  to  something  more  than  man. 
My  blood  la  fired  with  virtue,  and  with  Rome^ 
And  every  pulse  beats  an  alarm  to  glory. 
Who  would  not  spurn  a  soeptre  when  corapar'd 
With  chains  like  mine  ?    Thou  man  of  evety 
virtae, 

0  farewell  I  may  all  the  gods  protect  and  bless 

thee.  [£ett  Mahxjus. 

Reg.  Now  I  begin  to  live :  propitioas  Hoavuct 
Inclines  to  favour  me. — ^Licinins  here  ? 

LU.  With  joy,  nay  honour'd  friend,  1  sedc 
thy  presence. 

Reg,  And  why  with  joy  t 

Lie.  Because  my  heait  onoe  more 

Beats  high  with  flattering  hope.    In  thy  great 

1  have  been  labouring.  [came 

Reg.  Say'st  then  in  mg  eanso  ? 

Xic.  In  thine  and  Rome's.    Does  it  excite 
thy  wonder? 
Cooldst  thou  then  think  oo  poorly  of  Iad]iiii% 
That  base  ingratitude  oonld  find  a  place 
Withfa  his  bosom  ?— Can  I  then  fcv^Bt 
Thy  thousand  acts  of  fiiendship  to  my  yoathf 
Forget  them  too  at  that  ini|KHrtant  moment 
When  moat  I  might  assist  thee? — ^ELegulos, 
Thou  wast  my  leader,  general,  father-^-ail. 
Didst  thou  not  teach  me  early  how  to  tread 
The  path  of  gloiy  \  point  1^  way  Aysel^ 
And  bid  me  follow  thee  ? 

Reg,  Bat  say,  LidnxMi 

What  hast  thon  done  to  serve  me  ? 

lAe.  I  have  defended 

TlurUberty  and  life!  « 

Reg,  Ah!  speak— explaJB.*- 

Xt'c.  Just  as  liM  frithen  were  about  to  meet» 
I  haaten'd  to  the  temple— at  the  entranoe 
Their  paoage  I  retarded,  by  the  ferae 
Of  strong  entreaty ;  then  addren'd  myself 
So  well  to  each,  that  I  from  each  obtaia'd 
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A  declanitioii,  tliat  his  vrtmost  power 
Sfaonld  be  exerted  for  thy  life  end  freedom. 

Reg.  Great  gods !  what  do  I  hear  1  licinint 
too! 

Iac.  Not  he  alone ;  no,  'twere  indeed  unjust 
To  rob  the  iair  Atdlia  of  her  claim 
To  filial  meiit.— What  I  could,  I  did.     [euth. 
But  ske — ^thj  diarming  daogfatei^— heav'n  and 
What  did  she  not,  to  save  h^  father  1 

B^.  Whol 

Lie.  Attilia,  thy  beloT*d-— 4fay  age's  dariing ! 
Was  OTer  father  bless'd  with  such  a  child ! 
Gods !  how  her  looks  took  captive  all  who  saw 
How  did  her  soothing  eloquence  subdue      [htit  I 
Tlie  stoutest  hearts  m  Rome!  How  did  she  rouse 
Contending  passions  in  the  breasts  of  all ! 
How  sweetly  temper  digtiity  with  grief! 
With  what  a  soft,  inimitable  grace,      [sooth'd. 
She  prais'd,  reproach'd,   entreated,   flatter'd, 

Reg.  What  daid  the  senators  1 

lae.  What  could  they  say  1 

Who  could  resist  the  lovely  conqueror  1 
See  where  she  comes— ^ope  dances  in  her  eyes, 
And  lights  up  all  her  beauties  into  smiles. 

Enter  Attxui. 

AU.  Onoe  more,  my  desrest  father — 

Reg.  Ah,  presume  not 

To  call  me  by  that  name.    For  know,  Attiha, 
I  number  thee  among  the  foes  of  Regulus. 

Att.  What  do  I  hear!  thy  foe  1   my  father's 
foe  t  [gloiy. 

Reg.  His  worst  of  foes— the  murd'rer  of  his 

Att.  Ah  I  is  it  then  a  proof  of  enmity 
To  wish  thee  all  the  good  mat  gods  can  give  thee. 
To  yield  my  life,  if  needful,  for  th^  service  1 

Reg.  Thou  rash,  imprudent  gu*! !  thou  little 
know'st 
The  d^pity  and  weight  of  public  cares. 
Who  made  a  weak  wad  inexperienc'd  wonutn 
The  arbiter  of  Regulus's  fate  1 

Idc    For  pity's  sake,  my  Lord ! 

RefT.  Peace,  peace,  young  man ! 

Her  silence  better  than  thy  language  pleads. 
Thmt  bears  at  least  the  semblance  m  repentance. 
Immortal  powers ! — ^A  daughter  and  a  Roman ! 

Ait.  Because  I  <tm  a  daughter,  I  presum'd — 

Lie.  Because  I  am  a  Roman,  I  aroired 
T*  oppose  th'  inhuman  rigour  of  thy  fate. 

Reg.  Nomore,Licimus.  Howcanhebecall'd 
A  Roman,  who  would  live  with  infamy  1 
Or  how  can  she  be  Regulus's  daughter. 
Whose  coward  mind  wants  fortitude  and  honour  1 
Unh^py  children !  now  you  make  me  fed 
The  bunien  of  my  chains  :  ^our  feeble  souls 
Have  made  me  Imow  I  am  mdeed  a  slave. 

[Exit  RsouLUs. 

Ait.  Ten  me,  Ucinius,  and  oh !  tell  me  truly, 
If  thou  believ'st  in  all  the  round  of  time 
There  ever  breath'd  a  maid  so  truly  wretched  1 
To  weep,  to  mourn,  a  father's  cruel  fate^ 
To  love  him  with  soul-rending  tenderness-^ 
To  know  no  peace  by  day,  or  rest  by  night — 
To  bear  a  bleeding  heart  in  this  poor  bosom. 
Which  aches  and  trembles  but  to  thii^  he  suffers : 
Tills  is  my  crime — ^in  any  other  child 
*Twould  be  a  merit. 

Ue.  Oh!  my  best  Attilia! 


Bo  not  refMot  thee  of  the  pi>QS  deed : 

It  was  a  virtuous  earn.    Thai  in  «s  * 

Is  a  }08t  duty,  which  the  godlike  soul 

Of  Regulus  would  think  a  shameful  weaknc 

If  the  contenq>t  of  life  in  him  be  virtue. 

It  were  in  us  a  dime  to  let  him  perish. 

Perhaps  at  last  he  may  consent  to  live ; 

He  then  w^l  diaidc  us  for  our  cares  to  save  him: 

Let  not  his  anger  fright  thee.    Though  our  low 

Offend  him  now,  vet,  when  his  mi^ty  soul 

Is  reooneil'd  to  lire,  he  will  not  chide  us. 

The  sick  man  loathes,  and  with  reluctance  tdkfls 

The  remedy  by  which  his  health's  restor'd. 

Ati,  licmios !  his  reproaches  wound  my  souL 
I  cannot  live,  and  bear  nis  indignation. 

Lie,  Would  my  Attilia  rather  lose  her  father 
Than,  by  offending  him,  preserve  his  life  1 

Ati.  Ah!  no.    Ifhe  but  live,  lam  contented. 

Lie.  Yes,  he  shall  live,  and  we  again  be 
bless'd : 
Then  dry  ihj  tears,  and  let  those  lovely  orbs 
Beam  with  their  wonted  lustre  on  licinias, 
Who  lives  but  in  the  sunshine  of 4hy  smiles. 

lExU  LioiNios. 

Ati.  {al&ne.)  Oh  Fortune,  Fortune,  thou  ca- 
pricious goddess  f 
Tli^  frowns  and  favours  have  alike  no  bounds ; 
Unjust  or  prodigal,  in  each  extreme. 
When  thou  wouldst  humble  human  vanity, 
By  singling  out  a  vnreteh  to  bear  thy  wrath. 
Thou  crushest  him  with  anguish  to  excess ; 
If  thou  wouldst  bless,  thou  mak'st  the  happiness 
Too  poignant  for  his  giddy  sense  to  bear. — 
Immortu  gods,  who  nile  the  fates  of  men. 
Preserve  my  (ather!    bless  him,  bless  hon 

heav'nl 
If  your  avenging  thunderbolts  imai  iaH, 
Stnke  here — ^this  bosom  will  invite  the  blow, 
And  ika/nk  you  for  it :  but  in  mercy  spare. 
Oh !  spare  his  sacred,  venerable  head ; 
Respect  in  him  an  image  of  yourselves ; 
And  leave  a  world,  who  wants  it,  an  example 
Of  courage,  wisdom,  constancy,  and  trudi. 

Yet  if,  Eternal  Powers  who  rule  this  ball ! 
You  have  decreed  that  Regulus  must  fall ; 
Teach  me  to  yield  to  your  divine  command, 
And  meekfy  bow  to  your  correcting  hand ; 
Contented  to  resign,  or  pleas'd  receive, 
What  reason  may  withhold,  or  mercy  give. 

lExit  Attilia. 


ACT  IV. 


So 


OeUtry  m  the  Amhaeseiat^e  Patau. 

Reg.  {done,)  Be  calm  my  soul!  what  strange 

emotions  shake  thee ! 
Emotions  thou  hast  never  felt  till  now. 
Thou  hast  defied  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
Th'  impetuous  hurricane,  the  thunder's  roar, 
And  all  the  terrors  of  the  various  war  ; 
Yet,  now  thou  tremblest,  fearful  and  dismay'd. 
With  anxious  expectation  of  thv  fate. — 
Yes,  thou  hast  amplest  reason  for  thy  fears ; 
For  tin  this  hour,  so  pregnant  with  events, 
Tliy  fame  and  glory  never  were  at  stake. 
Sofi-— let  me  thimi — ^what  is  this  thing  callsd 

gUfryl 
Tis  the  soul's  tyrant,  that  should  be  dethron'd^ 
And  learn  subjection  like  her  other  passions 
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Ah    no !  'tis  false :   this  is  the  cow8id*6  plea ; 
The  lazy  langaage  of  refimnff  vice. 
That  man  was  bom  in  vain,  wfaoee  wish  to  senre 
U  circumscribed  within  the  wretched  bounds 
Of  self'-^z,  narrow,  miserable  ^eie ! 
Gloty  ezaltSi  enlarges,  dignifies, 
Absorbs  the  adfiMh  in  the  soeitd  claims, 
And  renders  man  a  blessing  to  mankind.— 
It  is  this  principle,  this  ^>ark  of  dei^, 
Rescues  debased  hrjiamty  from  ^mlt, 
And  eloTates  it  by  iiier  strong  excitements.— 
It  takes  off  sensibility  from  pain,  [death ; 

From  peril,  fear ;  plucks  out  the  sting  from 
Changes  ferocious  into  j^tle  manners ; 
And  teaches  men  to  imitate  the  gods. 
It  shows, — ^butsee,  alas  !  wheroPublius  comes. 
Ah !  he  advances  with  a  downcast  eye, 
And  step  irresolute. — 


EnUr  PuBLius. 


A^. 


My  Publius,  welcome ! 


img.  MY  ruDUUs,  welcome : 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  1    What  says  the 

senate! 
Is  yet  my  fate  determined  1  quickly  tell  me. — 

rttb.  I  cannot  speak,  and  yet,  uas !  I  must. 

Reg,  Tell  me  the  whole. — 

Pl2.  Would  I  were  rather  dumb  1 

Reg.  Publius,  no  more  delay : — I  charge  thee 
speak.  [part. 

Pvh.  The  senate  has  decreed  you  shall  de- 

Reg,  Blest  spirit  of  Rome  !  thou  hast  at  last 
preTail*d — 
I  thank  the  gods,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain  ! 
Where  is  Hamilcar  1— find  him--4et  us  go, 
For  Regulus  has  nau^t  to  do  in  Rome ; 
I  have  accomplished  her  important  work, 
And  must  depart 

Pub.  Ah,  my  unhappy  fiither ! 

Reg.   Unhappy^  Pubhus !  didst  thou  say  im- 

Does  he,  does  that  blest  man  deserve  this  name, 
Who  to  his  latest  breath  can  serve  his  country  t 

Pub.   Like  thee,  my  father,  I  adoie  my 
country, 
f  et  weep  with  anguish  o*er  thy  cruel  chains. 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  Ufe^s  a  slavery  1 
rhe  body  is  the  chain  that  binds  the  soul ; 
A  yoke  that  every  mortal  must  endure. 
Wouldst  thou  lament — ^lament  the  general  &te. 
The  chain  that  nature  gives,  entailM  on  all. 
Not  these  /  wear. 

Pi^.  Fotffive,  forflive  my  sorrows : 

f  know,  alas !  too  weU,  those  fell  barbarians 
Intend  thee  instant  death. 

Reg.  So  shall  my  life 

And  servitude  together  have  an  end. — 
Pubhus,  farewell !  nay,  do  not  follow  me. 

jPtf^  Alas !  my  father,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst 
Refuse  me  not  the  mournful  consolation     [me, 
To  pay  the  last  sad  offices  of  duty         * 
I  e*er  can  show  thee. — 

Ret.  No ! — thou  canst  fulfil 

TTiy  duty  to  thy  father  in  a  way 
More  grateful  to  him :  I  must  straight  embark. 
Be  it  meanwhile  thy  pious  care  to  Keep 
My  Iov*d  Attilia  from  a  sight,  I  fear. 
Would  rend  her  gentle  heart.  Her  tears,  my  son, 
Would  dim  the  glories  of  thy  father's  triumph.  I 


Her  sinkinff  spirits  are  subdued  by  giief, 
And,  ahould  *faer  sorrows  pass  the  haasd^oi  i 
Publius,  have  pity  on  her  tender  age ;       [aoB, 
Compassionate  the  weakness  of  her  sez ; 
We  must  not  hope  to  find  in  her  soft  soul 
The  strong  exertion  of  a  manlv  courage. — 
Support  her  fainting  ^irit,  and  instruct  her, 
By  tny  example,  how  a  Roman  ought 
1o  bear  misfortune.   O,  indulge  her  weakness ! 
And -be  to  her  the  father  she  will  lose. 
I  leave  my  daughter  to  thee— I  do  more— 
I  leave  to  thee  the  conduct  of— thyself. 
— Ah,  Publius !  I  perceive  thy  courage  fAile- 
I  see  the  quivering  lip,  the  starting  tear ; — 
That  lip,  that  tear  calls  down  mv  mounting  soul. 
Resume  thyself— oh  !  do  not  bust  my  hope ! 
Yes— Pm  composedrMhou  wilt  not  mock  my 


Thou  ari — ^thon  art  a  Roman — and  my  ton. 

lExU. 
Pub.  And  is  he  gone! — now  be  thy«^,  mj 
soul- 
Hard  is  the  conflict,  bj^t  the  triumph  glonoos.       ^ 
Yes, — ^I  must  conquer  these  too  tender  feeUngs  ; 
The  blood  that  fills  these'  veins  demands  it  of 
My  fiither's  great  example,  too,  requires  it.  [me  ; 
Foigive  me,  Rome^  and  glory,  if  I  yielded 
To  nature's  strong  attadL : — I  must  subdue  it. 
Now,  Regulus,  I  feel  I  am  thy  fon. 

Enter  Attilla  and  Barcb. 

Au.  My  brother,  Pm  distracted,  vrild  with 
fear — 
l^ell  me,  0  tell  me,  what  I  dread  to  know — 
Is  it,  then,  true  ? — I  cannot  speak — my  ftther  * 

Bar.  May  we  helieve  the  fatal  news  ? 

Pub.  Yes,  Bare« 

It  is  detennin*d.    Regtius  must  go. 

Au.  Immortal  powers ! — ^What  say'st  thou  1 

Bar.  Can  it  bet 

Thou  canst  not  mean  it. 

Att.  Tlien  you've  all  betrayed  ms 

Pub.  Thy  grief  avails  not. 

Enter  Hamiloas  and  Lioncnrs. 

Bar.  Pity  us,  Hamilcar ! 

Au.  Oh,  help,  Licinius,  help  the  lost  Attilia ! 

Ham,  My  Barce !  there's  no  hope. 

Lie.  Ah!  my  fair  mourner. 

All's  lost ! 

Au.       What,  all,  Licinius  1  saidat  thou  allf 
Not  one  poor  glimpse  of  comfort  lefl  behind  ^ 
Tell  me  at  least  wliere  Regulus  is  gone : 
The  daughter  shaU  partake  the  father's  chains* 
And  share  the  woes  she  knew  not  to  prevent. 

IGoin^. 

Pub.  What  would  thy  wild  despairt  Attilui, 
•tay, 
Thou  must  not  follow ;  this  excess  of  grief 
Would  much  offend  him. 

Ait.  Dost  thou  hope  to  itap  me! 

Pub.  I  hope  thou  wilt  resume  thy  better  sdC 
And  recollect  thy  father  will  not  bear — 

Au.  I  only  recollect  I  am  a  daughter, 
A  poor,  defenceless,  helpless,  wretched  dauj^ 
Away — and  let  me  follow.  [ter  t 

Pub.  No,  my  sister. 
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AiL  Detain  me  not — ^Ah !  whOe  thou  hoId*8t 
me  here, 
H«  goes,  and  I  shall  nerer  tee  him  more. 

Bar.  Mj  friend,  be  comforted,  he  eannot  go 
'Whilst  here  Hamilcar  staYs. 

'  AU.  O,  Barce,  Barce ! 

Who  will  advise,  who  comfort,  who  assist  me  1 
HamiUar,  pity  me. — ^Thoa  wilt  not  answer? 

Ham.  Kage  and  astonishment  divide  my  soul. 

Att.  Licinins,  wilt  thoa  not  reliere  my  sor- 
rows! 

Zde.  Yes,  at  my  life's  expense,  my  heart's 
Wouldst  thoa  instmct  me  how.    [best  treasure, 

Att.  My  brother,  too— 

Ah !  look  with  mercy  on  thy  sister's  woes ! 

PiA.  I  will  at  least  instruct  thee  how  to 
hear  them. 
My  sister — ^yield  thee  to  thy  adyerse  fate ; 
Think  of  thy  father,  think  of  Regnlus ; 
Has  he  not  tau£^t  thee  how  to  braye  misfortune  1 
*Ti0  but  by  foUowing  his  illustrious  steps 
Thou  e*er  canst  merit  to  be  call*d  hia  oau^ter. 

Att.  And  ia  it  thus  thou  dost  adytse  thy  aister  1 
Are  these,  ye  gods,  the  feelings  of  a  soni 
Indifference  here  becomes  impiety — 
Thy  savage  heart  ne'er  felt  the  dear  delights 
Of  filial  tenderness— (he  thousand  joys 
That  flow  from  blessing  and  from  being  bleas'd ! 
No-— didst  thou  loye  thy  lather  as  /  loye  him. 
Our  kindred  souls  wouid  be  in  unison ; 
And  all  my  si^  be  echoed  back  by  thine. 
Thou  wouldst    <ila8 ! — ^I  know  not  what  I  say. — 
Forgive  me,  Publius, — but,  indeed,  my  brother, 
I  do  not  understand  this  cruel  coldness. 

Ham.  Thoa  mayst  not— but  I  understand  it 
His  mighty  soul,  foil  as  to  thee  it  seems   [well. 
Of  Rome  and  fflory — is  enamour'd— «aught^ 
Enraptur'd  with  the  beauties  of  fair  Barce. — 
She  suys  behind,  if  Regulus  denarts. 
Behold  the  cause  of  all  the  well-feiffn'd  yirtne 
Of  this  mock  patriot— curst  dissimilation ! 

Pub.  And  canst  thou  entertain  such  yile  sus- 
picions! 
Gods  !  what  an  outrage  to  a  son  like  me. 

Ham.  Tes,  Roman :  now  I  see  thee  as  thou 
Thy  naked  soul  diyested  of  its  yeil,  [art, 

*  Its  ^ecious  colouring,  its  dissembled  yiitues  : 
Thou  hast  plotted  with  the  senate  to  preyent 
Th'  exchange  of  captiyes.    All  thy  subtle  arts, 
Thy  smooth  inyentiotis,  haye  been  set  to  work— 
The  base  refinements  of  your  jpoUsVd  land. 

Pub.  In  truth  the  doubt  is  worthy  of  an 
African.  {Cotttempiuoudjf.) 

Ham.  I  know — ' 

Pub.  Peace,  Carthaginian,  peace,  and  hear 
Didst  thou  not  know,  tlwt  on  the  yery  man  [me. 
Thou  hast  insulted,  Barce's  fate  depends  t 

Ham.  Too  well  I  know,  the  cruel  chance  of 
war 
Gaye  her,  a  blooming  captiye,  to  thy  mother ; 
Who,  dying,  led  the  beauteous  prize  to  thee. 

Pub.  Now,  see  the  use  a  Roman  makes  of 
power. 
Heav'n  is  my  witness  how  I  lov'd  the  maid ! 

0  she  was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  lig^t ! 
Dear  aa  the  yi-^l  stream  that  feeds  my  heart ! 
But  know,  my  hanour'a  dearer  than  my  loye. 

1  do  not  eyen  kope  thou  wilt  belieye  me ; 

Vol.  I 


T&y  brutal  sou),  as  sayaee  as  thy  clime. 
Can  neyer  taste  those  efegant  delights, 
Those  pure  refinements,  love  and  glory  yield 
'Tis  not  to  thee  I  stoop  for  vindication. 
Alike  to  me  thy  friendship  or  thy  hate ; 
But  to  remove  from  others  a  pretence 
For  branding  Publius  with  the  came  of  villain ;. 
That  they  may  see  no  sentiment  but  honour 
Informs  this  bosom.— Barce,  thou  axtfree. 
Thou  hast  my  leave  with  him  to  quit  this  shor/i 
Now  learn,  barbarian,  how  ^  Roman  loves.  [Exit 

Bar.  He  cannot  mean  it ! 

Ham.  Oh,  exalted  virtue ! 

Which  challenges  esteem,  though  from  a  foe. 

(Looking  after  Pubinu.) 

Att.  Ah !  cruel  Publius,  wilt  thou  leave  me 
Thus  leave  thy  sister!  ,[thu8 ? 

Bar.  Didst  thou  hear,  Hamilcar ! 

Oh !  didst  thou  hear  the  godlike  youth  resign  mel 

{Hamilear  and  lActtmu  stem  lott  in  tlwught.') 

Ham.  Farewell,  I  will  return. 

JUe.  Farewell,  my  love !    {to  AttiUa.) 

Bar.  Hamilcar,  where — 

Att.  Alas !  where  art  thou  ^ing  ! 

{to  Lieimus. 

Lie.  If  possible,  to  save  the  life  of  Regulus. 

Att.  But  by  what  means ! — ^Ah !  how  canst 
thou  effect  it! 

Lie.  Since  the  disease  so  desperate  is  bec<»ne. 
We  must  apply  a  desperate  remedy. 

Ham.  {after  a  long  pauee.)  Tes,  I  will  mor- 
tify this  generous  foe ; 
I'll  be  reveog'd  upon  this  stubborn  Raman , 
Not  by  defiance  bold,  or  feats  of  arms, 
But  by  a  means  more  sure  to  woik  its  end ; 
By  emulating  his  exalted  worth. 
And  showing  him  a  virtue  like  his  own ; 
Such  a  refin'd  revenge  as  noble  minds 
Alone  can  practise,  and  alone  can  feel. 

Att.  If  tnou  wilt  go,  Licinius,  let  Attilia 
At  least  go  with  thee. 

Lie.    .  No,  my  ffentle  love. 

Too  much  I  prize  thy  safety  and  thy  peace. 
Let  me  entreat  thee,  stay  with  Baice  here 
Till  our  rstum. 

Att.  Then,  ere  ye  go,  in  pity 

Explain  the  latent  purpose  of  ^our  souls. 

Lie.  Soon  shalt  thou  know  it  all — ^Farewell ' 
farewell  I 
Let  ua  keep  Regulus  in  JRome  or  die. 

{to  HamUear  at  he  goes  out.) 

Ham.  Yes. — ^These  smooth,  polish'd  Romans, 
shall  confess 
The  sofl  of  Afrie  too  produces  heroes,    [theirs, 
What,  though  our  pnde  perhaps  be  less  than 
Our  virtue  maybe  equal :  they  shall  own 
The  path  of  honour's  not  unknown  to  Carthage, 
Nor,  as  they  arrogantly  think,  confin'd 
To  their  proud  capitol : — ^Yes,  they  shall  learn 
The  gods  look  down  on  other  climes  than  theirs. 

[Etit. 

Att.  What !  flone,  both  gone  !    What  can  ? 
think  or  do  ! 
Licinius  leaves  me,  led  by  love  and  virtue. 
To  rouse  the  citizens  to. war  and  tumult. 
Which  may  be  fatal  to  himself  and  Rome, 
And  yet,  alas !  not  serve  my  dearest  father  . 
Protecting  deities !  preserve  them  both  ! 


fiSS 
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Bar.  Nor  is  thy  Barce  more  at  ease,  my  friend ; 
I  dread  the  fierceness  of  Hamilcar's  courage  ; 
Rous'd  by  the  grandeur  of  thy  brother's  d^d, 
And  stang  by  ms  reproaches,  his  jgreat  soul 
Will  scorn  to  be  outidone  by  him  m  gloxy. 
Yet,  let  us  rise  to  courage  and  to  me, 
Forget  the  weakness  of  our  helpless  sex, 
And  mount  above  these  coward  woman^s  fean. 
Hope  dawns  upon  my  mind — ^my  prospect  clean, 
And  every  cloud  now  brightens  mto  day. 

Ati.  now  different  are  our  souls !    Thy  san- 
guine temper, 
Flushed  with  the  native  vigour  of  thy  soil, 
SupiK>rts  thy  spirits ;  while  the  sad  Attilia, 
Sinking  with  more  than  all  her  sez*s  fears. 
Sees  not  a  beam  of  hope  ;  or,  if  she  sees  it, 
'Tis  not  the  bri^t,  warm  splendour  of  the  son ; 
It  is  a  sickly  wSl  uncertain  glimmer 
Of  instantaneous  li^tninff,  passinff  by. 
It  shows,  but  not  dmiinishes  the  £nger, 
And  leaves  my  poor  beni|^ed  soul  as  duk 
As  it  had  never  shone. 

Bar.  Come,  let  us  oo. 

Yes,  ioys  unlook'd  for  now  shall  gild  thy  dftys, 
And  brighter  suns  reflect  propitious  rays. 

{Exeunt. 

SoBNE — A  HaU  looking  towaria  the  Garden, 
"Enter  Rxgulus,  epeaJdng  to  one  of  Hamilcak's 

Where's  yonianibasaadorl  where  is  Hamileart 
Ere  this  he  doubtless  knows  the  senate's  will. 
Go  seek  him  out— tell  him  we  must  depart— 
Rome  has  no  hope  for  Asm,  or  wish  for  me. 
Longer  delay  were  criminal  in  both. 

Enter  Manlius. 

Reg.   He  comes.    The  consul  comes  !  my 
noble  friend ! 

0  let  me  strain  thee  to  this  grateful  heart. 
And  thank  thee  for  the  vast,  vast  debt,  I  owe 

thee! 
But  for  tky  friendship  I  had  been  a  wreteb— 
Had  been  compelled  to  duubeM  liberty. 
To  thee  I  owe  the  glory  of  these  chams, 
My  faith  inviolate,  my  frime  preserved. 
My  honour,  virtue,  glory,  bondage, — all ! 

Man.  ButweshaUlo8ethee,soitisdecxeed— 
Thou  must  depart ! 

Beg.  Becaoee  I  mnet  deMrt 

You  will  not  lose  me ;  I  were  lost  indeed 
Did  1  remain  in  Rome. 

Man.  Ah!  Regains, 

Why,  why  so  late  do  I  begin  to  love  theel 
Alas  \  why  have  the  adverse  frites  decreed, 

1  ne'er  must  give  thee  other  proofr  of  friendship, 
Than  those,  so  fatal,  and  so  full  of  wol 

Beg.  Thou  hast  perform'd  the  dnties  of  a 
friend; 
Of  a  just,  faithftil,  true,  wd  noble  friend: 
Yet,  generous  as  thou  art,  if  thou  constrain  me 
To  sink  beneath  a  weight  of  obligation, 
I  could—yes,  Manlius— I  could  ask  still  more. 

Man.  Ezi^am  thyself. 

Reg.  I  thmk  I  have  frilfiO'd 

The  various  dnties  of  a  citizen ; 
Nor  have  I  ausht  beside  to  do  for  Rome. 
Now,  nothing  for  the  poblie  good  remains. 


Manlius,  I  recollect  I  am  a  father ! 
My  Publius !  my  Attilia !  ah !  my  fiiend. 
They  are~<forgive  the  vreakness  of  a  paient) 
To  my  fond  heart  dear  as  the  drops  th^waim  it 
Next  to  my  country,  they're  my  all  of  life ; 
And,  if  a  weak  old  man  be  not  deceiv'd. 
They  will  not  shame  that  country.    Yes,  mj 
The  love  of  virtue  blazes  in  their  souls.   [frisBd 
As  vet  these  tender  plants  are  immaturoi 
And  ask  the  fostering  hand  of  cultivation : 
Heav'n  in  its  wisdom  would  not  let  their  frihof 
Accomplish  this  great  woik.—- To  thee,  my  mend. 
The  tender  parent  delegates  the  trust : 
Do  not  refuse  a  poor  man's  lesacy ; 
I  do  bequeath  mv  or^ians  to  mj  love-» 
If  thoa  wilt  kindly  take  them  to  thy  bosom. 
Their  loss  will  be  repaid  with  uanzy. 
O,  let  the  father  owe  his  ^oiy  to  thee. 
The  chiklren  their  protection ! 

Jlfoii.  I^golns, 

With  gratefril  joy  m^  heut  accepts  the  tnisi , 
Oh !  rvriU  shield  with  jealoos  taidemess, 
The  precions  blossoms  from  a  blaetinff  woild. 
In  me  thy  children  shall  possess  a  fewer. 
Though  not  as  worthy,  yet  as  fond  as  thee. 
The  pride  be  mine  to  M  their  youihlnl  breasts 
With  eveiy  virtoe-— twill  not  cost  me  much : 
I  shall  have  nau^  to  teach,  nor  th^  to  leun, 
But  the  ffreat  history  of  their  godlike  aire. 

Reg.  fwillnotharttfaefiandenrofthvviitaBi, 
By  paying  ^e  so  noor  a  thing  as  thanks. 
Now  all  mover,  sad,  I  Uses  tae  gods, 
I've  nothing  more  to  do. 


Enter  Publius  tn  haate. 


Pal. 


ORsgnlos! 
Say  what  hie  happeo'd  1 

Rome  is  in  atVDMlt— 
There's  scarce  acttiien  but  nms  to  itnw 
They  will  not  let  thee  so. 

-Jlur.  &tpoesible1 

Oaa  Korne  so  far  forget  her  dignity 
As  to  desire  this  infamous  ezchsnge  t 
I  blush  to  think  it  I 

PtA»  Ah!  not  so,  my  ftflier. 

Rome  cares  not  for  the  peaoe,  nor  for  w  te- 
She  only  vrills  that  Regulua  shall  slay,  f change; 

Reg.  How,  stay!   my  oath — ^my  fiiitb— iny 
Do tlMy forget  1  [honour!  ah! 

PtA.  No :  EfeiT  men  exelaim^ 

That  neither  faith  nor  honour  shonld  be  kept 
With  Oarthaginian  peifidy  and  fraud. 

R^.  Gods!  gods!  on  what  vile  principlot 
the^  reason! 
Can  guilt  m  Carthage  paffiate  guQt  in  Rome. 
Or  vice  in  one  absolve  it  in  another  1 
Ah !  who  hereafter  shall  be  erimina], 
If  precedents  are  used  to  justify 
The  blackest  crimes  ! 

Ptib.  IV  iniaKiated  people 

Have  eaOed  the  angms  to  the  sacred  frue. 
There  to  determine  this  momentous  point. 

Beg.  I  have  no  need  of  oracles,  my  son ; 
Honmtr's  the  oricle  of  honest  men. 
I  gave  my  promise,  which  I  will  observe 
With  most  religious  strictness.    Rome,  'tis  tme. 
Had  power  to  choose  the  peace,  or  change  of 
But  whether  Regulus  retun  or  not,      [skvea ; 
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la  kU  coneem,  not  the  concom  of  Hone. 
Tkat  w«s  a  poblic,  tkii  a  prhrste  care. 
PnUiaa !  thy  father  is  not  what  he  was ; 
/  am  thS  slave  of  Carthage,  nor  has  Rome 
P^wer  to  dispose  of  captiTes  not  her  own. 
Guards!    let  as  to  the  port — ^Farewell,   my 
friend.  [thou  go 

Jfiifi.  Let  me  entreat  thee  stav ;  ibrshouldit 
To  stem  this  tumult  of  the  populace, 
They  will  by  force  detain  thee  :  then,  alas ! 
Beth  Reeolos  and  Romo  must  break  their  £uth. 

Seg.  What!  must  I  thenremami 

Man.  No,  Reguius, 

I  will  not  check  thy  great  career  of  glory : 
Thou  shalt  depart ;  meanwhile,  FIl  try  to  calm 
This  wild,  tumultuous  aproar  of  the  people. 
The  consular  authority  shall  still  them. 

Reg.  Thy  yirtue  n  my  safeguard — but^— 

Man.  Enough.— 

/  know  th/  hononr,  and  trust  thou  to  mine, 
I  sm  a  Homan,  and  I  feel  some  sparks 
Of  Reffulus's  Tirtue  in  my  breast 
Thooj^  fate  denies  me  thy  illustrious  chsins, 
I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  deserve  them. 

{Exit. 

Beg,  How  is  my  country  alter*d !  haw,  alas, 
Is  the  great  spirit  of  old  Rome  extinct ! 
Jlntri^  an^/orec  matt  now  be  put  to  OM, 
To  make  her  virtuous.    She  must  be  conmeWd 
To  iaath  and  honour. — ^Ah !  what,  Publius  here  1 
And  dost  thou  leave  so  tamely  to  my  friend 
The  honour  to  assist  me  1    60,  mv  boy, 
Twill  make  me  more  in  love  with  chains  and 
To  owe  them  to  a  eon.  [death, 

Pub.  I  go,  my  father^* 

I  will,  I  will  obey  thee. 

Reg.  Do  not  sigh-^ 

One  sigh  will  check  the  progress  of  thy  gloiy. 

Puh.  Yes,  I  will  own  the  pangs  of  death  itself 
Would  be  less  cruel  than  these  agonies  : 
Tet  do  not  frown  austerely  on  thy  son : 
His  anguish  is  his  viriue  .*  if  to  conquer 
The  feelings  of  my  soul  were  easy  to  me, 
*Twould  be  no  merit    Do  not  then  defraud 
The  sacrifice  I  make  thee  of  its  worth. 

[Exeunt  eeverattf. 

Manlius,  Attilu. 

AU.  {speaking  as  she  enters.)  Where  is  the 
consul  !^-where,  oh !  where  is  Manlius  1 
I  come  to  breathe  the  voice  of  mourning  to  him ; 
I  come  to  crave  his  mercy,  to  conjure  him 
To  whisper  peace  to  my  afflicted  bosom, 
And  heaJ  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  npirit. 

Man.  What  would  the  daughter  of  my  noble 
friend  1  [toiich*d  thee, — 

AU.  {kneeUng,)  If  ever  {Mty's  sweet  emotions 
If  ever  gentle  love  assail'd  thy  breast-* 
If  ever  virtuous  friendship  fir*d  thy  soul— 
By  the  dear  names  of  husband  and  of  parent— 
B^  all  the  soft  yet  powerful  ties  of  nature — 
If  e*er  thy  lisping  infants  charmed  thine  ear. 
And  waken'd  all  the  father  in  thy  soul,^ 
If  e'er  thou  hop^si  to  have  thy  latter  days 
Bless'd  by  their  love,  and  sweeten'd  py  their 
duty —  [ter, 

Oh !  hear  a  kneehnff,  weeping,  wretched  daugh- 
Mlio  begs  a  father^  life— nor  hers  ahme. 


But  Rome's— his  oountiy's  father. 

Man.  Gentle  maid ! 

Oh !  apase  this  soft,  subduing  eloquence  !— 
Nay,  nse.    I  shall  forget  I  am  a  Roman— 
Forget  the  mighty  debt  I  owe  my  coumry— 
Forget  the  £une  and  glory  of  thy  father. 
I  mustconceal  this  weakness,    {turns  from  her.\ 

AU.  {rises  eagerly.)        Ah !  you  weep ! 
Indulge,  indulge,  my  lord,  the  virtuous  softness : 
Was  ever  sight  so  graceful,  so  becoming, 
As  pity's  tear  upon  the  hero's  cheek  1       [ing.) 

Man.  No  more — I  must  not  hear  thee,  (f  o- 

AtL  How !  not  hear  me !  [lora— 

You  most— Tou  shall — nay,  nay,  return,  m} 
Oh !  fly  not  from  me— look  upon  my  woes, 
And  imitate  the  <raercy  of  the  gods : 
^Tis  not  their  thunder  that  excites  our  reverence, 
'Tis  their  mild  mercy  and  forgiving  love. 
Twill  add  a  brighter  lustre  to  thy  laurels. 
When  men  shall  say,  and  proudly  point  thee  out, 
**  Behold  the  consul ! — he  who  sav'd  his  friend.'^ 
Oh !  what  a  tide  of  joy  wiU  overwhshn.  :hee ! 
Who  will  not  envy  thee  thv  fflonou#  ieelinjpt 

Man.  Thy  fisther  scorns  his  liberty  lod  h^ 
Nor  will  sccept  of  either,  at  th'  expense 
Of  honour,  virtue,  glory,  faith,  and  Rome. 

Att.  Tlunk  you  behold  the  godlike  Rs«ruhi»; 
The  prey  of  unrelenting,  savage  foes, 
Ingenious  only  in  contriving  ill : — 
"EjOgeir  to  glut  their  hunger  of  revenge, 
They'll  plot  such  new,  such  dire,  uxvbftard-oi 

tortures- 
Such  dreadittl  and  such  complicated  vengeance 
As  e'en  the  Pum'c  annals  have  not  known ; 
And,  as  they  heap  fresh  torments  on  his  head. 
They'll  glory  in  tneir  genius  for  destruction. 
Ah !  Mimlius— now  methinks  I  see  my  frithei-  -> 
My  ftitkful  fsncy,  full  of  his  idea,  (tom>- 

Presents  him  to  me— muuled^   gash'd,  and 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  in  writhing  agony — 
The  torturing  pincers  tear  his  quivering  flesh, 
While  the    dure   murderers  smile    upon   his 


His  groans  their  music,  and  his  pangs  their  sport 
And  if  they  lend  some  interval  of  ease. 
Some  dearbeught  intennission,  meant  to  make 
The  following  pang  more  exquisitely  felt, 
Th'  insulting  executioners  exclaim,  [scom'd !" 
"Now,  Roman !  feel  the  vengeance  then  hast 

Man.  Repress  thy  sorrows-^ 

Ait.  Can  the  friend  of  Reguius 

Advise  his  dau|^ter  not  to  anoum  his  fate  1 
How  cold,  alas !  is  friendship,  when  con^Mur'd 
To  ties  of  blood — ^to  nature's  powetful  impulse ! 
Yes — she  asserts  her  empire  m  my  soul ; 
'Tis  nature  pleads— she    will — she  must  be 

heard; 
With  warm,  resistless  eloquence,  she  pleads. 
Ah,  thou  art  soften'd !    see    the  consul  yield^^ 
The  feelings  triumph — tenderness  prevails — 
The  Roman  is  subdued — the  dsiughter  con- 
quers !  {eatehing  held  ^  his  robe.) 

Man.  Ah !  hoM  me  not— 4  must  not,  cannot 
The  softness  oi  thy  sorrow  is  contagious ;  [stay, 
I  too  may  feel,  when  I  should  only  reason. 
I  dare  not  hear  thee— Reguius  and  Rome, 
llie  patriot  and  the  friend — all,  all  fetbid  it 

^        {breaks  from  her,  asid  «■!.) 
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Att.  Oh  feeUe  grasp !— and  ia  he  gone,  quite 
gone! 
Hold,  Iwid  thy  empire,  reason,  firmly  hold  it, 
Or  rather  quit  at  once  thy  feeble  tlu'one, 
Since  thou  but  serv^tt  to  show  me  what  Vre  lost, 
To  heighten  all  the  honors  that  await  me  ; 
To  summon  up  a  wild,  distracted  crowd 
Of  fatal  images,  to  shake  my  soul, 
To  scare  sweet  peace,  and  banish  hope  itself. 
Farewell !  delusive  dreams  of  joy,  farewell ! 
Come,  fell  despair !    thou  pale-eyed  spectre, 
For  thou  shalt  be  Attilia's  inmate  now,  [come. 
And  thou  shalt  grow,  and  twine  about  her  heart, 
And  she  shall  be  so  much  enamoured  of  thee, 
The  pageant  pleasure  ne'er  shall  interpose 
Her  gaudy  presence  to  divide  you  more. 

(standi  in  an  ailitude  of  siUni  grief,) 

Enter  Licinivs. 

Lie,   At  length  I've  found  thee— ah,  my 

charming  maid !  [fondness ! 

How  have  I  sought   thee  out  with  anxious 
Alas !  she  hears  me  not.    My  best  AttUia ! 
Ah !  grief  oppresses  every  gentle  sense. 
Still,  still  she  hears  not — 'tis  Licinius  speaks. 
He  comes  to  sooth  the  anguish  of  thy  spmif 
And  hush  thy  tender  sorrows  into  peace. 
Att.  Who's  he  that  dares  assume  the  voice 

of  love, 
Afid  comes  unbidden  to  these  dreary  haunts  1 
Steals  on  the  sacred  treasury  of  wo. 
And  breaks  the  leaoue  despair  and  I  have  made  1 
Lie.  'Tis  one  vnio  comes  the  messenger  of 

Heav'n, 
To  talk  of  peace,  of  comfort,  and  of  joy. 
Att,  Didst  thou  not  mock  me  with  the  sound 

of  joy  1 
Thou  little  know'st  the  anguish  of  my  soul, 
If  thou  believ'st  I  ever  can  again, 
So  long  the  wretched  sport  of  angiy  fortune, 
Admit  delusive  hope  to  my  sad  boMm. 
No— I  abjure  the  flatterer  and  her  ttain. 
Let  those  who  ne'er  have  been  like  me  deceiv'd, 
Embrace  the  fair,  fantastic  sycophant — 
For  I,  alas !  am  wedded  to  despair, 
And  will  not  hear  the  sound  of  comfort  more. 
Lie.  Cease,  cease,  my  love,  this  tender  voice 

of  wo, 
Though  softer  than  the  dying  cygnet's  plaint : 
She  ever,  chants  her  most  melodious  strain 
When  death  and  sorrow  harmonize  her  note. 

Att,  Yes,  I  will  listen  now  with  fond  delight ; 
For  death  and  sorrow  are  my  darling  themes. 
Well ! — what  hast  thou  to  say  of  death  and 

sorrow  1 
Believe  me,  thou  wilt  find  me  apt  to  listen, 
And,  if  mv  tonffue  be  slow  to  answer  thee. 
Instead  of  words  I'll  give  thee  sighs  and  tears. 
Lie.  I  come  to  dry  thy  tears,  notmake  them 

flow; 
The  ffods,  once  more  propitious,  smile  upon  us, 
Joy  snail  again  await  each  happy  mom, 
And  ever-new  delight  shall  erown  the  day ! 
Sfes,  Regultts  shall  live.        ^ 

AU.  Ah,  me  !  what  say'st  thou  1 

Alas !  I'm  but  a  poor,  weak,  trembling  woman — 
I  cannot  bear  these  wild  extremes  of  fate — 
Tben  mock  me  not.    I  think  thou  ait  Licinius, 


The  flenerons  lover,  and  the  £uthfiii  finend ! 
I  think  thou  wouldst  not  sport  with  my  afflictioi 

Lie.  Mock  thy  afflictions  1   May  etemalJorey 
And  every  power  at  whose  dread  shrine  we  war- 
Blast  all  the  hopes  my  fond  ideas  idnn,     [ship^ 
If  I  deceive  thee !    Regalus  shall  live, 
Shall  live  to  give  thee  to  Licinius'  arms. 
Oh  I  we  will  smooth  his  downward  path  of  life. 
And  after  a  long  lensth  of  virtuous  years, 
At  the  last  verge  of  honourable  age, 
When  nature's  glimmering  lan^  goes  gently  out» 
We'll  close,  togeUier  close,  his  eyes  m  peace. 
Together  drop  the  sweetly-painful  tear, 
Hien  copy  out  his  virtues  in  our  lives. 

Ait.  And  shall  we  be  so  blest  1  is't  possible  ^ 
Forgive  me,  my  Licinius,  if  I  doubt  thee. 
Fate  never  gave  such  exquisite  delight 
As  flattering  hope  hath  imaged  to  thy  soul. 
But  how  1     Explain  this  bounty  of  the  goda. 

Lie.  Thou  know'st  what  influence  the  name 
of  tribune 
Gives  its  possessor  o'er  the  people's  minds  : 
That  power  I  have  exerted,  nor  in  vain ; 
AU  are  prepar'd  to  second  my  designs : 
Hie  plot  is  ripe — ^there's  not  a  man  but  swears 
To  keep  thy  godlike  father  here  in  Rome— 
To  save  his  life  at  hazard  of  his  own. 

Att.  By  what  gradation  does  my  joy  asoeDd  * 
I  thought  that  if  my  father  had  been  sav'd 
By  any  means,  I  had  been  rich  in  bliss : 
But  that  he  hves,  and  lives  preserv'd  by  thee* 
Is  such  a  prodigality  of  fate, 
I  cannot  bear  my  joy  with  moderation : 
Heaven  should  have  dealt  it  with  a  scuiUer 

hand,  [ol 

And  not  have  shower'd  such  plenteous 
They  are  too  ^^reat,  too  flattering,  to  be  real 
'Tis  some  dehghtfiil  vision  which  enchants 
And  cheats  my  senses,  weaken'd  by  misfertime 

Lie,  We'll  seek  thy  father,  and,  meanwhile, 
my  fair,  [him. 

Compose  thy  sweet  emotions  ere  thou  see'st 
Pleasure  itself  is  painful  in  excess ; 
For  joys,  like  sorrows,  in  extreme,  oppress': 
The  gods  themselves  our  pious  cares  approve* 
And,  to  reward  our  virtue,  crown  our  love 

ACT  V. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Amba$sador*s  palaet — 
Guards  and  other  attendants  seen  at  a  dsM' 
ianee. 

Ham.   Where  is  this  vondrous  man, 
matchless  hero. 
This  arbiter  of  kingdoms  and  of  kings. 
This  delegate  of  Heaven,  this  Roman  god  1 
I  lonff  to  show  his  soaring  mind  an  equal, 
And  brinff  it  to  the  standard  of  humanity. 
What  pride,  what  ^ory  will  it  be,  to  fix 
An  obligation  on  his  stubborn  soul ! 
Oh !  to  constrain  a  foe  to  be  obliged  ! 
The  very  thought  exalts  me  e'en  to  rapture. 

Enter  Reoulus  and  Guards. 

Ham,  Well,  Regulus !    At  lastr- 

Reg.  I  know  it  all ; 

I  know  the  motive  of  thy  just  complaint- 
Be  not  alann*d  at  this  Ucentious  uproar 
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Of  file  mad  poonkce.    I  vnSL  deptart— 
Fear  not ;  I  mH  not  stajr  in  Rome  aliYe. 

Hgm,   What  doet  thon  mean  by  uproar  and 
alarms  1    - 
Hamikar  does  not  come  to  vent  complaints ; 
He  rather  comes  to  prove,  that  Airic  too 
Produces  heroes,  ana  that  Tiber's  banks 
Mar  find  a  rival  on  the  Punic  coast.        [bate : 

Ei^.  Be  it  so. — ^'Tis  not  a  time  for  Yatn  de- 
CoUect  thy  people. — ^Let  us  straight  depart 

Mam,  Lend  me  thy  heanng  fint. 

Reg.  O  patience,  patience ! 

Ham.  It  is  esteemed  a  glory  to  be  grateful ! 

Meg.  The  time  has  been  when  'twas  a  duty 
But  'tis  a  duty  now  so  little  practis'd,  [only, 
That  to  perform  it  is  become  a  gloiy. 

Ifajn.  If  to  fulfil  it  should  ezpose  to  danger  1— 

Meg,  It  rises  then  to  an  illustrious  virtue. 

Ham,  Then  grant  this  merit  to  an  Afirican. 
Give  me  a  patient  hearing. — ^Thy  great  son, 
As  delicate  in  honour  as  m  love. 
Hath  nobly  given  my  Barce  to  my  arms ; 
And  yet  I  know  he  dotes  upon  the  maid. 
I  come  to  emulate  the  generous  deed ; 
He  gave  me  back  mv  love,  and  in  return 
I  wu  restore  his  father. 

Meg,  Ah !  what say>st thoat 

Wilt  thou  preserve  me,  then  1 

ffom.  I  will 

Meg,  But  howl 

Ham.  By  leaving  thee  at  liberty  to  jiy. 

Meg,  Ah!  [tence, 

Ham,  I  will  dismiss  my  guaids  on  some  pre- 
Meanwhile  do  thou  escape,  and  lie  conceal'd : 
I  will  affect  a  rage  I  shall  not  feel. 
Unmoor  my  ahips,  and  sail  for  Africa. 

Meg.  Abhorr*d  barbarian  1 

Hm,  Well,  what  dost  thou  say  1 

Art  tboa  not  much  suipris'd  1 

Reg.  1  am  indeed. 

Ham,  Than  couldst  not  then  have  hoped  it  1 

Meg,  No!  I  could  not 

Ham,  And  yet  Pm  not  a  Roman. 

Reg,  (amilaig  eanUmphUMaly.)  I  perceive  it 

Ham,  Tou  may  retire,  (aloud  io  ike  guarde.) 

Meg.  No ! — Stay,  I  charge  you,  stay. 

Ham.  And  wherefore  stay  1 

Muf,  I  thank  thee  lor  thy  offer, 

But  f  shall  go  with  thee. 

Ham.  Tis  well,  proud  man ! 

Thou  dost  deqiise  me,  then  1 

Reg.  No,  but  I  pity  thee. 

Ham,  Why  pity  me  1 

Reg.  Because  thy  poor,  dark  soul, 

Hadi  never  felt  the  piercing  ray  of  virtue. 
Know,  African !  the  scheme  thou  dost  prcnose 
Would  inrore  me,  thy  country,  and  thyself. 

Ham,  Thou  dost  mistake. 

Meg.  Who  was  it  save  thee  power 

To  rule  the  destiny  of  Regulus  1 
Am  I  a  slave  to  Cartha^,  or  to  thee  1 

Ham.  What  does  it  signify  firom  whom,  proud 
Thou  dost  receive  this  Mnefit  1  [Roman, 

Meg.  Abenefitt 

0,  savage  ignorance  !  is  it  a  benefit 
To  lie,  elm,  deceive,  and  be  a  villain! 

Ham.  What  I  not  when  life  itself  when  all's 
atstakel 


Know'st  thou  my  countrymen  prepare  thee  tor- 
That  shock  imagination  but  to  think  of  1  [tures 
Thou  wilt  be  mangled,  butcher'd,  rack'd,  im- 
Croes  not  thy  nature  shrink  1  [paled. 

Meg.  {analing  at  kie  threate.)  Hamilcar !  no. 
Dost  thou  not  mow  the  Roman  genius  better  1 
We  live  on  honoui^-^'tis  our  fiood,  our  life, 
The  motive  and  the  measure  of  our  deeds ! 
We  look  on  death  as  on  a  common  object ; 
The  tongue  nor  fitulters,  nor  the  cheek  tunis  pale, 
Nor  the  calm  eye  is  moved  at  sight  of  him : 
We  court,  and  we  embrace  him,  undismayed ; 
We  smile  at  tortures  if  they  lead  to  glory, 
And  only  cowardice  and  guilt  appal  us. 

Ham,  Fine  soj^tiy !  this  valour  of  the  tongue, 
The  heart  disclanna  it;  leave  this  pomp  of  words, 
And  cease  dissembling  with  a  fiiend  tike  me. 
I  know  that  life  is  dear  to  all  who  hve. 
That  death  is  dreadful^— yes,  and  must  be  fear'd. 
E'en  by  the  froaen  mthists  of  Rome. 

Meg,  Did  I  fear  death,  when,  on  Bagrada's 
banks, 
I  faced  and  ^ew  the  formidable  serpent 
That  made  your  boldest  Afiricans  recoil. 
And  shrink  with  horror,  though  the  monster  liv'd 
A  native  irunate  of  their  own  parch'd  deeerta  1 
Did  I  fear  death  before  the  gates  of  Adis  1— 
Ask  Bostar,  or  let  AsdrubaTconfesa. 

Ham.  Or  ahall  I  rather  of  Xantippus  ask, 
Who  dar'd  to  undeceite  deluded  Rome, 
And  prove  this  vaunter  not  invincible  1 
'Tis  even  said,  in  Africa  I  mean, 
He  made  a  prisoner  of  this  demi-god.— 
Did  we  not  triumph  then  t 

Meg.  Vain  boaster!  no. 

No  Carthaginian  conquer'd  Reguhis ; 
Xantippus  was  a  G^reek — a  brave  one,  too : 
Yet  what  distinction  did  your  Afiic  make 
Between  the  man  who  serv'd  her  and  her  Ibel 
I  was  the  object  of  her  open  hate : 
He,  of  her  secret,  dark  malignity. 
He  durst  not  trust  the  nation  lie  had  sav'd ; 
He  knew,  and  therefore  fear'd  yon. — ^Yee,  be 

knew 
Where  once  yon  were  obliged,  you  ne'er  foisave. 
Gould  you  forgive  at  all,  you'd  rather  paiwk 
The  man  who  hated,  than  the  man  who  serv'd  yoo. 
Xantippus  found  his  ruin  ere  it  reaeh'd  him. 
Larking  bdiind  your  honoura  and  rewards, 
Found  It  in  your  feign'd  couxteaiee  and  fowniogSb 
When  vice  mtends  to  strike  a  master  stroke. 
Its  veil  is  smiles,  its  language  protestations. 
The  Spartan's  merit  thrMten'o,  but  his  servioe 
Compell'd  his  ruin. — ^Both  you  could  not  pardon. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  I  know  full  well— 

Meg,  Baibariaa!  peace. 

Pve  heard  too  much — Go,  call  thy  follawera ; 
Preparo  thy  ships,  and  learn  to  do  ibj  duty. 

Ham.  Yea !— show  thyself  intrepid,  and  n- 
suit  me; 
Call  mine  the  blindness  of  barbarian  friendship. 
On  Tiber's  banks  I  hear  thee,  and  am  calm : 
But  know,  thou  scornful  Roinan !  that  too  soon 
In  Carthage  thou  mayat  fear  and  feel  my  ven^ 

geance: 
Thy  COM,  obdurate  pride  ahall  there  confeaa. 
Though  Rome  may  talk— 'tis  Afiiea  can  ponMh. 
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Hig.  Farewell !  Vve  not  a  thought  to  waste 
on  thee. 
Wheie  »  the  consul  1  why  does  Publios  stay  t 
Alas !  I  fear — but  see,  Attilia  eemes. 

EnUr  ATTiLLi. 

• 

Reg.  What  brings  thee  here,  my  childl  what 
eager  joy 
Transports  thee  tkus  1 

Ait,  I  cannot  speak-HBy  ftdier ! 

Joy  chokes  my  utterance-— Rome,  dear,  gratefol 

Rome 
(Oh !  may  her  cup  with  blessings  oreiflow), 
Giyes  lip  our  common  destiny  to  thee ;  [her, 
FsiUif  il  and  constant  to  th*  advice  then  m'st 
She  wiU  not  hear  of  peace,  or  change  of  sTayes, 
But  she  insists — ^re^nmrd  and  bless  her,  gods ! — 
That  thou  shalt  here  remain. 

Reg.  What !  wiUi  the  shame— 

Att.  Oh!  no— -the  sacred  senate  hath  con- 
sidered [faith, 
That,  when  to  Carthage  thou  didst  pledge  toy 
Thou  wast  a  captiye,  and  that,  being  such, 
Thou  coukist  not  bind  thyself  in  coyenant. 

Reg.   He  who  pan  die  is  always  free,  my 
chiM! 
Leam  farther,  he  who  owns  anodier's  strength 
Confesses  his  own  weakness.    Let  them  kium, 
I  swore  I  would  return  because  I  chose  it. 
And  will  return,  because  I  swore  to  do  H. 

EiUer  Ponuoe. 

Puh.  Vain  is  that  hope,  my  father. 

Reg.  who  shall  stop  me  t 

Pub.  All  Rome. — The  citizens  are  up  in 
arms: 
In  yain  would  reason  stop  the  growing  torrent ; 
In  yain  wouldst  thou  attempt  to  reach  the  port, 
The  way  is  barr'd  by  thronging  multitudes : 
The  other  streets  of  Rome  are  all  deserted. 

Reg.  Where,  where  is  Manlius  ? 

Pub.  He  is  stin  thy  friend ; 

His  single  yoice  opposes  a  whole  people ; 
He  threats  this  moment,  and  the  next  entreats. 
But  all  in  yain ;  none  hear  him,  none  obey. 
The  general  fury  rises  e'en  to  madness. 
The  axes  tremble  in  the  lictors'  hands, 
Who,  pale  and  spiritless,  want  power  to  use 

them — 
And  one  wild  scene  of  anarchy  preyails. 

Reg.  Farewell !  my  daughter.  Publiu^  foDow 
me.  lExit  Pvblivs. 

Att.  Ah !  where  ?  I  tremble — 

(detaining  Kkqxjxajb.) 

Reg.  To  assist  my  friend — 

T*  upbraid  my  hapless  country  with  her  crime — 
To  keep  unstain*a  the  glory  of  tiiese  chains — 
To  go,  or  peri^. 

Att.  Oh !  haye  mercy ! 

Reg.  Hold ; 

I  haye  been  patient  with  thee  ;  haye  indulge 
Too  much  the  fond  affections  of  thy  soul ; 
It  is  enough ;  thy  grief  would  now  offend 
Thy  father's  honour  ;  do  not  let  thy  tears 
Conspire  with  Rome  to  rob  me  of  my  triumph. 

Att.  Alas !  it  wounds  my  soul. 

Reg.  I  know  it  does. 

r  kn»sr  *twfil  grieye  thy  gentle  heart  to  lose  me ; 


Butv^nk  thou  mak>t  the  saciifice  to  Rome, 
And  all  is  well  again. 

AtS.  Alas  I  my  Cither, 

In  aught  beside — 

Reg.  What  wooldst  thou  do,  my  child  T 

Canst  thou  direct  the  destiny  of  Rome, 
And  boldly  plead  amid  th'  assembled  senate  % 
Canst  thou,  forgetting  all  thy  sex's  softness, 
Fiercely  engage  in  hardy  deeds  of  anns ! 
Canst  thou  encounter  labour,  toil,  and  famine. 
Fatigue  and  hardships,  watchings,  cold  and  heatt 
Canst  thou  attempt  to  aerye  thy  country  thus  ? 
Thou  canst  not : — but  thou  mayst  sustain  my 
Without  these  agonizing  pangs  of  grief,     [loaa 
And  set  a  bright  example  of  submission. 
Worthy  a  Roman's  daughter. 

Att.  Tet  such  fortitude— 

Reg.  Is  a  most  painful  yirtue ; — but  Attiita 
Is  Regulus's  daughter,  and  must  haye  it 

AU.  I  will  entreat  the  gods  to  giye  it  me. 
Ah  !  thou  art  offended !  I  haye  lost  thy  love. 

Reg,  Is  this  concern  a  mark  that  thoo  hast 
lost  iti 
I  cannot,  cannot  spurn  my  weeping  child. 
Receive  this  proof  of  my  patemsl  fondness  ,^ 
Thou  lov'st  Ldcinius — he  too  loves  my  daughter 
I  give  thee  to  his  wishes ;  I  do  more— - 
Iffive  thee  to  his  virtues. — ^Yes,  Attilia, 
The  noble  youth  deserves  this  dearest  pledge 
Thy  father's  friendship  ever  can  bestow. 

AU.  My  lord !  my  father !  wflt  thou, 
thou  leave  me  ? 
The  tender  lather  will  not  quit  his  efafld  I 

Reg.  I  am,  I  am  thy  father !  as  a  proof, 
I  leave  thee  my  example  how  to  suffer. 
My  child !  I  have  a  heart  within  this  besom ; 
That   heart   has   passions — see  in   what 

differ; 
Passion — ^which  is  thy  tyrant — ^is  my  slave. 

Att.  Ah !  stay,  nry  father.     Ah ! 

Reg.  Farewell!  farewell!  [JSai. 

Att.  Yes,  Regius !  I  feel  thy  spirit  here, 
Thy  miffhty  spirit,  struAgiing  in  this  breast. 
And  it  waU  conauer  alfthese  coward  feelings* 
It  shall  subdue  the  woman  in  my  soul ; 
A  Roman  virgin  should  be  something  mor^-^ 
Should  dare  above  her  sex's  nairow  limits— 
And  I  will  dare — and  mis'ry  shall  assist  me-» 
My  father !  I  will  be  indeed  thy  daughter ! 
The  hero  shall  no  more  disdain  his  child  ; 
Attilia  shall  not  be  the  only  branch 
That  yields  dishonour  to  the  parent  tree. 

Enter  Bxbcb. 

Bar.  Attflia !  is  it  true  that  Regulus, 
In  spite  of  senate,  people,  augurs,  friends, 
And  children,  will  oepart  1 

Att.  Yes,  it  is  true. 

Bar.  Oh !  what  romantic  madness ! 

Att.  You  forgeV— 

Barce  !  the  deeds  of  heroes  claim  respect. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  approve  a  yirtue  which  mu0l 
lead 
To  chains,  to  tortures,  and  to  certain  death  1 

Att.  Barce !  those  chains,  those  tortures,  and 
Will  be  his  triumph.  [that  deaths 

Bar.  Thou  art  pleas'd,  Attifia ; 

By  heav'n,  thou  dost  exult  in  his  destruction  ! 
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AU.  Ah!  pityutf  powers.  {^ouf9,) 

Bur.  I  do  not  comprehend  thee. 

A.U.  No,  Barce,  I  beheve  it — ^Why,  how 
•honldat  thoa  1 
If  I  mi^»ke  not,  thoa  waet  bom  in  Carthage ; 
In  a  barbarian  land,  v^ere  nerer  child 
Was  taught  to  triumph  in  a  Other's  chains. 

Bar.  Yet  thoa  doet  weep — ^thj  tears  at  least 
are  honest, 
For  they  refuse  to  share  thy  tongue's  deceit ; 
They  speak  the  genuine  language  of  affliction, 
And  tell  the  sorrows  that  oppress  thy  soul. 

Am.  Grief,  that  diasolTes  in  tears,  relieves 
the  heart. 
Vhen  congregated  vapours  melt  in  rain. 
The  sky  is  earned,  and  all's  serene  again. 

[ExU. 

Bear.  Why,  what  a  strange,  fantastic  land  is 
this! 
This  love  of  gloiy^s  the  disease  of  Rome  ; 
It  makes  her  mad,  it  is  a  wild  delirium, 
A  universal  and  contagious  phrensy ; 
It  preys  on  all,  it  noares  nor  sex  nor  age : 
TW  consul  envies  Regulus  his  chains —  [dom — 
He,  not  less  mad,  contemns  his  life  and  free- 
Tbe  daughter  glories  in  the  &ther*s  rain-~ 
And  Pubtias,  more  distracted  than  tbe  rest, 
Resigns  the  object  that  his  soul  adores. 
For  Uiis  vain  pthantom,  for  thie  empty  glory. 
This  mav  be  virtue ;  but  I  thank  the  gods, 
The  soul  of  Barce's  not  a  Roman  souL    [Exit. 

Sosin — WitMn  sight  of  the  Tiber — sJb|w  ready 
for  the  emiarcation  of  Regulus  and  the  Am- 
hoMstder^^Trikwie  am  PeopU  stopping  up  the 
passage-^Conaul  and  Lktors  enieasoourvng  to 
dear  it. 

Manlius  and  Lioinius  advance. 

Ide.  Ronae  will  not  su&r  Regulus  to  go. 

Man^  I  thought  the  consul  aiM  the  senators 
Had  been  a  part  of  Rome. 

Iac.  I  grant  they  are —  - 

Bat  still  the  people  are  the  greater  part. 

Man.  The  greater,  not  the  wiser. 

Ide.  The  less  cruel. 

Poll  of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  Regulus, 
We  would  preserve  his  life. 

Man.  And  we  his  honour. 

Iac.  His  honour ! 

Man.  Yes.    Time  presses.   Words  are  vain. 
Make  way  there-  -clear  the  passage. 

Iac.  On  your  lives. 

Stir  not  a  man. 

Man.  I  do  conunand  you,  go. 

Iac.  And  I  forbid  it. 

Man.  ^   Clear  the  way,  my  friends. 

How  dares  Licinius  thus  oppose  the  consul  1 

Lie.  How  dar'st  thou,  Manlius,  thus  oppose 
the  tribune 1 

Man.  rU  show  thee  what  I  dare,  imprudent 
Lictors,  force  through  the  passage.  [boy ! 

Iac.  ^[omans,  ffuard  It. 

Man.  Gods!  is  my  power  resistea  then  with 
Thou  dost  afiiront  the  majesty  of  Rome,  [arms  I 

Lie.  The  maiesty  of  Rome  is  in  the  people  ; 
Thou  dost  insult  it  by  opposing  them. 

ftople.  Let  noble  Regulus  remain  in  Rome. 


Man.  My  friends,  let  me  explain  this  treach- 
erous scheme. 
People.  We  will  not  hear  thee— Regulus  shall 
Man.  What !  none  obey  me  1  [stav 

PeopU.  Regulus  snail  stay. 

Man.  Romans,  attend. 

People.  Let  Regulu*  remain. 

Enter  Kkqultjb,  folloioed  by  Publius,  Attiua, 
Hamilcar,  Baxcb,  dec. 

Reg.  Let  Regulus  remain !  What  do  I  hear  1 
Is*t  possible  the  wish  should  come  from  you  1 
Can  Romans  give,  or  Regulus  accept, 
A  life  of  infamy  t    Is't  possible  t 
Where  is  the  ancient  virtue  of  my  country  1 
Rise,  rise,  ye  mighty  spirits  of  old  Rome  ! 
I  do  invoke  you  from  your  silent  tombs  ; 
Fabricius,  Cocles,  and  Camillus,  rise,      [were. 
And  show  your  sons  what  their  great  fathers 
Mv  countiymen,  what  crime  have  I  committed  ? 
Alas !  how  has  the  wretched  !Regulus 
Deserved  your  hatred ! 

Iac.  Hatred  1  ah !  my  friend, 

It  is  our  love  would  break  these  cruel  chains. 

Reg.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains,  I'm 
nothing; 
They  are  my  honours,  riches,  titles, — all !    [try ; 
They'll  shame  my  enemies,  and  grace  my  coua- 
They'll  waft  her  glory  to  remotest  climes, 
Beyond  her  provinces  and  conqilRr'd  realms. 
Where  yet  her  conq'ring  eagles  never  flew ; 
Nor  shall  she  blush  hereafter  if  she  find 
Recorded  with  her  faithful  citizens. 
The  name  of  Regulus,  the  captive  Regulus. 
My  countrymen !  what,  think  you,  kept  in  awe 
The  Yolsci,  Sabines,  i£qui,  and  Hemiei ! 
The  arms  of  Rome  alone  1  no,  'twas  her  virtue , 
That  sole  surviving  good,  which  brave  men  keep. 
Though  fate  and  warring  worlds  combine  against 

them; 
This  still  is  mine — and  I'll  preserve  it,  Romans ! 
The  wealth  of  Plutus  shall  not  bribe  it  from  me ' 
If  you,  alas !  require  this  sacrifice, 
Carthage  herself  was  less  my  foe  than  Rome ; 
She  took  my  freedom — she  could  take  no  more  - 
But  Rome,  to  irown  her  work,  would  take  my 

honour. 
My  friends  I  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains, 
I  am  no  more  than  any  other  slave : 
Yes,  Regulus  becomes  a  common  captive^ 
A  wretched,  lying,  perjur'd  fugitive ! 
But  if,  to  grace  mv  bonds,  you  leave  my  honour, 
I  shall  be  still  a  Roman,  though  a  slave,  [ges  1 

Lie.  What  faith  shoukl  be  observ'd  with  sav^ 
What  promise  should  be  kept  which  bonds 
extort  1 

Reg   Unworthy  subterfuge !  ah!  let  us  leave 
To  the  wild  Arab  and  the  faitbiess  Moor 
These  wretched  maxims  of  deceit  and  fraud : 
Examples  ne'er  can  justify  the  coward. 
The  brave  num  never  seeks  a  vindication, 
Save  from  his  own  just  bosom  and  the  gods ; 
From  princii>le,  not  precedent,  he  acts ; 
As  that  arraigns  him,  or  as  that  acquits, 
He  stands  or  falls ;  condemned  or  justified. 

Iac.  Rome  is  no  more,  if  Regulus  departs. 

Reg.  Let  Rome  remember  Regulus  mustdie , 
Nor  would  the  moment  of  my  death  be  distant, 
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If  nature's  work  had  been  resenr'd  for  nature  : 
What  Carthage  means  to  do,  she  would  hare 
As  speedilyi  perhaps,  at  least  as  surely,    [done. 
My  wearied  life  has  almost  reached  its  goal ; 
The  once  wann  current  stagnates  in  these  yeins, 
Or  through  its  icy  channels  slowly  creeps — 
View  the  weak  arm ;  mark  the  pale,  funow*d 

cheek, 
The  slacken'd  sinew,  and  the  dim  sunk  eye, 
And  tell  me  then  I  must  not  think  of  dying ! 
How  can  I  serve  you  else  1    My  feeble  limhs 
Would  totter  now  beneath  the  armour's  weight, 
The  burden  of  that  body  it  cmce  shielded. 
You  see,  my  friends,  you  see,  my  countrymen, 
I  can  no  longer  show  myself  a  Koman, 
Except  by  dymg  like  one. — Gracious  Heaven 
Points  out  a  way  to  crown  my  days  with  gloiy ; 
O,  do  not  frustrate  then  the  will  of  Jove, 
A^d  close  a  life  of  virtue  with  disgrace. 
Come,  come,  I  know  my  noble  Romans  better ; 
I  see  your  soub,  I  read  repentance  in  them  ; 
You  all  applaud  me — ^nay,  you  wish  my  chains ; 
Twas  nothing  but  excess  of  love  misled  you, 
And,  as  you're  Romans,  you  will  conquer  that. 
Yes ! — I  perceive  your  weakness  is  subdued — 
Seize,  seize  the  moment  of  returning  virtue ; 
Throw  to  the  ground,  my  sons,  those  hostile 
Retard  no  longer  Regulus's  triumph ;     [arms ; 
I  do  request  it  of  jou  as  a  friend, 
I  call  you  to  your  duty  as  a  patriot, 
And— were  I  still  your  gen'ral,  I'd  command 
you. 
Lie.  Lay  down  vonrarma-^etRegulus  depart 
(To  the  ptopUf  toko  clear  the  tsay,  Mid  quit  their 

€rme,) 

,    Reg.  Grods !  gods  !  I  thank  you — ^you  indeed 

are  righteous.  [oh,  father ! 

Pub,  See  every  man  dissim'd.    Oh,  Rome ! 

Ati,  Hold,  hold,  my  heart    Alas !  they  all 

obey.  [thee. 

Reg,  The  wav  is  clear.    Hamilcar,  I  attend 

Horn,  Why,  I  begin  to  envy  this  old  man ! 

{oiOe,) 
Man.  Not  the  proud  victor  on  the  day  of  tri- 
umph. 


Warm  from  the  slaughter  of  dispeopled 
Thou^  conquer'd  princes  grace  his  cfattiol 

wheels. 
Though  tributary  monarchs  wait  his  nod. 
And  vanquish'd  nations  bend  the  knee  before  him, 
£'er  shone  with  half  the  lustre  that  surrounds 
This  voluntary  sacrifice  for  Rome  ! 
Who  loves  his  country  will  obey  her  laws ; 
Who  most  obeys  them  is  the  truest  patriot 

Reg.  Be  our  lastpaitins  worthy  01  oursehreiu 
Farewell !  my  friends,    f  bless  the  gods  whc 

rule  us, 
Since  I  must  leave  you,  that  I  leave  you  Romans. 
Preserve  the  glorious  name  untainted  still. 
And  you  shall  be  the  rulers  of  the  globe. 
The  arbiters  of  earth.    The  farthest  east. 
Beyond  where  Ganges  rolls  his  rapid  flood. 
Shall  proudly  emulate  the  Roman  name. 
(Kneels.)  Ye  gods,  the  guardians  of  this  g^on 

ous  people. 
Who  watch  with  jealous  eye  JSneas'  race, 
This  land  of  heroes  I  commit  to  you  !     [care 
This  ffround,  these  walls,  this  people,  be  yoov 
Oh !  b^ss  them,  bless  them  with  a  hberal  hand  > 
Let  fortitude  and  valour,  truth  and  justice. 
For  ever  flourish  and  increase  among  them  ! 
And  if  some  baneful  planet  threat  the  capitol 
With  its  maliffnant  inifluence,  oh !  avert  it 
Be  Regulus  the  victim  of  your  wrath. — 
On  this  white  head  be  all  your  vengeance  poured, 
But  spare,  oh !  spare,  and  bless  inmiortal  Rome ! 
Ah '.  tears  ?  my  Romans  weep !    Farewell !  ftre- 

well! 


Attilia  etrugglee  to  get  to  Rbgvlvs— wjirV' 
veTited-'^he  faint»--he  fysea  hu  eye  stedOh 
on  her  for  some  time^  and  then  d^arts  to  tie 
ships, 

Ma)«lius.  {looking  after  kirn.)  Farewell!  ftre- 
well !  thou  gkny  of  mankind ! 
Protector,  father,  saviour  of  thy  country ! 
Through  Regulus  the  Roman  name  shall  livei 
Shall  triumph  over  time,  and  mock  oUivion. 
Farewell !  thou  pride  of  this  inmiortal  coast  1 
'Tis  Rome  alone  a  Regulus  can  boast 
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What  son  of  i^ysic,  but  his  heart  extends, 
As  well  as  hand,  when  call'd  on  by  his  friends  1 
What  landlord  is  so  weak  to  make  you  fast. 
When  guests  like  you  bespeak  a  flood  repast  1 
But  weaker  still  were  he  whom  fate  has  plac'd 
To  sooth  your  cares,  and  gratify  your  taste. 
Should  he  neglect  to  bring  before  your  eyes. 
Those  dainty  dramas  whiSi  from  genius  rise ; 
Whether  your  luxury  be  to  smile  or  weep. 
His  and  your  profits  just  proportion  keep 
To-nignt  he  brought,  nor  fears  a  due  reward, 
A  Roman  Patriot  br  a  Female  Bard. 
Britons,  who  feel  his  flame,  bis  worth  will  rate. 
No  common  qnrit  his,  no  common  fate. 
[ntlbziblb  and  Captivs  must  be  great 
How!"  cries  a  sucking  fop,  thus  Vrangmg, 
straddling, 


(Whose  head  shows  want  of  ballast  by  its  nod 

dlmg), 
'*A  woman  ¥rrite1    Leain,  madam,  of  yont 

betters. 
And  read  a  noble  lord's  posthumous  letters. 
There  ^u  will  learn  the  sex  mav  merit  pimise, 
Bv  makmg  puddings— not  l^  making  plsvs : 
They  can  make  tea  and  mischief,  dance  and  sinff ; 
Their  heads,  though  full  of  feathers,  can't  tale 

wing."  fchaoce, 

I  thought  they  could,  sir,   now  snd  then,  by 
Maids  fly  to  Scotland,  and  some  w  ves  to  France 
He  still  went  nodding  on — *<  Do  all  she  csn, 
Womanls  a  trifle-— pkything — ^like  bar  to." 
Right,  sir,  and  when  a  wife,  the  rattle  dT  a  man. 
Ami  shall  su(ji  things  as  these  become  the  tesi 
Of  female  worth!  the  fhirest  snd  the  best 
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Of  an  heaTen*8  creaturea  1  for  so  Milton  mmg  us^ 
And,  with  such  chaix^>ions,  who  shall  dare  to 

wrong  us  1  [ny'd; 

Gome  forth,  proud  man,  in  all  your  pO¥r'r8  ar- 
Shine  oat  in  all  your  splendonr — ^who's  afraid  1 
Who  on  French  wit  has  made  a  glorious  war, 
Defended  Shakspeare,  and  subdued  Voltaire  1 — 
Woman  !* — ^Who,  rich  in  knowledge,  knows  no 

pride, 
boast  ten  tongues,  and  yet  not  satisfied  t 


^Mrs.  Montague,  anthorofaAeaBayoD  the  wri- 
tBUfs  of  Shaki^peaie. 

Tofc.  I. 


Woman  !*    Who  lately  sung  the  sweetest  1^  t 
A  woman !  woman !  woman  !t  still  I  say. 
Well  then,  who  dares  deny  our  power  and  mi^  1 
Will  any  married  man  dispute  our  rightt 
Speak  l)oldly,  -sirs, — your  wives  aw  not  in  sij^ 
What !  are  you  silent  1  then  you  are  content ; 
Silence,  the  prorerb  teUs  us,  gires  consent. 
Critics,  will  you  allow  our  honest  claim! 
Are  you  tiumb  tool    This  night  has  fiz'd  o« 
fame. 

*  Mrs.  Garter,  wellknown  fivher  skill  in andsBl 
and  modem  languages. 
tMias  Aikin,  whose  poems  were  juftpoUiahid. 
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PERCY: 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTOl 


REMARK& 

The  ftadf  of  the  rival  boiuet  of  Percy  and  of  Douglas  have  Airnished  materials  for  this  melanchdlj  tala,  m 

hieh  Mrs.  More*  has  embodied  many  Judlcioas  sentimonts  and  excellent  passages,  producing  a  fonsible  lessoa  to 

trental  tyra  nny.    The  victim  of  her  husband^s  ooreasonable  Jealousy,  £/tniM'5  virtuous  conflict  is  pathetic  i 

oderestiDg ;  white  Farcy's  euflbrings,  and  the  vain  regret  of  Earl  Babf,  excite  and  increase  oar  sympathy. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS 


PiBftOT,  Earl  ofNorthumberlandi Mr.Lewu. 

Earl  Douglas Mr,  WrougkUm. 

Earl  Rabt.  Elwina'e  Father, Mr.  Akkin. 

Edrio,  Friend  to  Doodas, Mr.  WJiit^idd, 

Haroourt,  Friend  to  Percy. Mr.  Robton, 

8erUdbert,  a  Knight, Mr.HuU. 

Ei-wufA, MrB.Barrp. 

BiRTBA, Mrg.Jada(m, 

Knights,  Ghiarda,  AUendanta,  &c. 
ScENB.— .Raby  Castle,  in  Durham. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  L—A  Gothic  HaU. 
Enter  Eoric  and  Birtha. 

\BiT.  What  may  this  mean  1  Eari  Douglas  has 
enjoin'd  thee 
To  meet  him  here  in  private  % 

Edr.  Yes,  my  sister, 
And  tttts  injunction  I  have  oft  received ; 
Bait  when  he  comA,  big  with  some  painful  secret, 
He  starts,  looks  wild,  then  drops  ambiguous  hints. 
Frowns,  hesitates,  turns  pale,  and  says  'twas 

BoChing; 
Then  feigns  to  smile,  and  by  his  anxious  cave 
To  prove  lumself  at  ease,  betrays  his  pain. 
Bir.  Since  ray  short  sojourn  here,  Fve  mark'd 
this  earl,  1 


And  though  the  ties  of  blood  unite  us  doaely, 
I  shudder  at  his  haughtiness  of  temper, 
Which  not  his  gentle  wife,  the  bright  Elwina, 
Can  charm  to  rest.    Ill  are  their  spirits  pair'd ; 
His  is  the  seat  of  frenzy,  hers  of  softncas, 
His  love  is  trans[)ort,  hers  is  trembling  duty ; 
Rage  in  his  soul  is  as  the  whiriwind  neroe, 
While  hers  ne'er  felt  the  power  of  that  ndm 

passion. 
Edr.  Ferhaps  the  mighty  soul  of  Oooglai 

mourns, 
Because  inglorious  love  detains  him  here, 
WhUe  our  bold  knights,  beneath  the  Christiaai 

standard. 
Press  to  the  bulwarks  of  Jerusalem. 
Bir.   Though   eveiy  various  chann   adGtoR 

Elwina, 


*  Of  this  estimaMe  lady,  a  eotempoi 
wortd,  wbteh  she  has  nehly  adorned  b,  _ 

nose  of  reHfljion  and  society,  her  labours ^.„... , 

'^'^  eaiifhuned  hi  liar  instructions,  and  supported  by  her  boonly 
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And  though  the  noble  Douglas  dotes  to  madneee, 
Yet  some  dark  mrysteiy  involves  their  fiite: 
The  canker  grief  devours  Elwina's  bloom, 
And  on  her  brow  meek  resignation  sitS) 
HcmelesB,  yet  uncomplaining. 

Bdr,  'Tis'moet  Strang. 

Bit.  Once,  not  long  smoe,  she  thought  hexself 
alone; 
"Twas  then  the  pent-up  anguish  burst  its  bounds; 
With  broken  voice,  clasp'a  hands,  and  streaming 

eyee, 
6he  call'd  upon  her  &ther,  call'd  him  ciuel, 
And  said  her  duty  claim'd  fiir  other  recompense, 

Edr.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  «the  good  Lord 
Raby, 
Who,  at  her  nuptials,  quitted  this  fidr  castle, 
Resigning  it  to  her,  may  thus  afflict  her. 
Hast  thou  e'er  question  d  her,  good  Birtba^ 

Bvr.  Often, 
But  hitherto  in  vain ;  and  vet  she  shovrs  me 
The  endearing  kindness  of  a  sister's  love ; 
But  if  I  speak  to  Douglas—- 

Bdr.  See !  he  comes. 
ft  would  oflfend  him  should  he  find  you  hexe. 

Enier  DonoLis. 

Dou.  Uow !  Edric  and  his  sister  in  cloee  con- 
ference ^ 
Do  they  not  seem  alarmed  at  my  approach  1 
And  see,  how  suddenly  they  part  1    Now  Edric, 

[Exit  BiRTHl. 

Was  this  well  done  1  or  was  it  like  a  friend, 
When  I  desir'd  to  meet  thee  here  alone. 
With  all  the  warmth  of  trusting  confidence, 
To  lay  my  bosom  naked  to  thy  view. 
And  show  thee  all  its  weakness,  was  it  well 
To  call  thy  sbter  here,  to  let  her  witness 
rhy  fiiend's  infirmity  1— perhaps  to  tell  her — 

Edr.  My  lord,  I  nothing  know ;  I  came  to  learn. 

Dou.  Naj  then  thou  dost  suspect  there  'a  some- 
thing wrong? 

Edr.  If  we  were  bred  from  infancy  together, 
A I  peitook  in  all  thv  youthful  griefs, 
Ana  evexy  joy  thou  knew'st  was  doubly  mine. 
Then  tell  me  all  the  secret  of  t^y  soul : 
Or  have  these  few  short  months  of  separation, 
The  only  absence  we  have  ever  known, 
Have  these  so  rent  the  bands  of  Icve  asunder,   • 
That  Douglas  should  distrust  his  Edric  s  truth  1 

Dou.  My  friend,  I  know  thee  fidthfu!  as  thou'rt 
biave, 
And  I  will  trust  thee — but  not  now,  good  Edric 
nrift  past,  'tis  gone,  it  is  not  worth  the  telling, 
'Twas  wron^  to  cherish  what  disturbed  my  peace ; 
TU  think  of  it  no  more. 

Edr.  Transporting  news  I 
I  fear'd  some  hidden  trouble  vex'd  your  quiet 
In  aecret  I  have  watch'd-^— 

Don.  Ha !  watch'd  in  secret  1 
A  spy,  employed,  perhaps,  to  note  my  actions. 
What  have  1  said  1  Fomve  me,  thou  art  noble : 
Tet  do  not  press  me  to  uuckMe  my  grief, 
Far  when  thou  know'st  it,  I  perhaps  uiall  hate  thee 
As  much,  mj  Edric,  as  I  hate  myself 
For  my  sospKions — I  am  ill  at  ease. 

Eidr.  How  will  the  fair  Elwina  grieve  to  hear  it ! 

Dou.  Hold,  Edric,  hold— thou  bast  touch'd  the 
fatal  string 
That  wakes  me  into  madness.    Hear  me  then. 
But  let  the  deadly  secret  be  secured 
With  bars  of  adamant  in  thy  dose  breast. 
Think  on  thecone  whiblk  waickoq  btoken  oaths; 


A  knight  is  bound  by  more  than  vulgar  taei^ 
And  perjury  in  thee  were  doubly  damn*d« 
Well  then,  the  king  of  England— 

Edr.  Is  expected 
From  distant  Palestine. 

Dou.  Forbid  it.  Heaven  1 
For  with  him  comes — 

Edr.  Ah!  whol 

Dou.  Peace,  peace. 
For  see  Elwina  ^s  here.    Retire,  my  Ednc ; 
When  next  we  meet,  thou  shalt  know  all.  Fas»> 
well.  [ExU  Edric 

Now  to  conceal  with  care  my  bosom's  anguish, 
And  let  her  beauty  chase  away  my  sorrows ! 
Yes,  I  would  meet  her  with  a  &oe  of  smiles — 
But 'twill  not  ^. 

EnUr  Elwina. 

Eh».  Alas,  *tis  ever  thus! 
Thus  ever  clouded  is  his  angry  brow.       \Ajtide, 

Dou.  I  were  too  bless'd,  Elwina,  could  l  hope 
You  met  me  here  by  choice,  or  that  your  bosom 
Shar'd  the  warm  transports  mine  must  ever  feel 
At  your  approach. 

JbUw,  My  lord,  if  I  intrude,  [giveneM: 

The  cause  which  brings  me  claims  at  least  finr* 
I  fear  you  are  not  well,  and  come,  unUddeiD, 
Excert  by  faithful  duty,  to  inquire, 
If  haply  m  my  power,  m^  Uttfe  power 
1  have  the  means  to  minister  relief 
To  your  affliction  1  * 

Dou,  What  unwonted  goodness 

0  I  were  bless'd  above  the  lot  of  man, 
If  tenderness,  not  duty,  brought  Elwina; 
Cold,  ceremonious,  and  unfeeling  duty. 
That  wretehed  sulMtitute  for  love :  but  know, 
The  heart  demands  a  heart ;  nor  will  be  paid 
With  less  than  what  it  gi|f8.   E'en  now,  Elvrina, 
The  glistening  tear  stands  trembling  in  your  eyes, 
Whicn  cast  their  mournful  sweetness  on  the 

ground. 
As  if  they  fear'd  to  raise  their  beams  to  mine^ 
And  read  the  language  of  reproachful  love. 

Elw.  My  lord,  1  hop'd  the  thousand  daily  proofs 
Of  my  obedience 

Dou.  Death  to  all  my  hones !  [ence  1 

Heart-rending  word !— obedience !  what 's  obedi- 
'Tis  fear,  'tis  nato,  'tis,  terror,  'tis  averson, 
'Tis  the  cold  debt  of  ostentatious  duty. 
Paid  with  insulting  caution,  to  remind  me 
How  much  you  tremble  to  offend  a  tyrant 

So  terrible  as  Douglas. — O,  Elwina 

While  duty  measures  the  regard  it  owes 
With  scrupulous  precision  and  nicejustics^ 
Love  never  reasons,  but  profusely  gives. 
Gives,  like  a  thoughtless  prodigal,  its  all. 
And  trembles  then,  lest  it  has  done  too  little, 

Elv).  Indeed  I'm  most  unhappy  that  my  cafes, 
And  my  solicitude  to  please,  offend. 

Dou.  True  tenderness  b  less  solidtous. 
Less  prudent  and  more  fond ;  the  enan&ur'd  heart 
Conscious  it  loves,  and  bless'd  in  being  lov'd, 
Reposes  on  the  object  it  adores. 
And  truste  the  passion  it  inspires  and  f^ls.-  • 
Thou  hast  not  leam'd  how  terrible  it  is 
To  feed  a  hopeless  flame«— But  hear,  Elviina, 
Thou  most  oodurate,  hear  me. — 

EltD.  Say,  my  lord. 
For  your  own  lips  shall  vindicate  mj  feme, 
Since  at  the  altar  I  became  your  wife, 
Can  malice  chai^  me  with  an  act,  a  woidg 

1  ought  to  blush  at  1  Have  I  not  still  liv'd 
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Am  open  to  the  eje  of  obeermtion, 

Am  fearicM  innocence  should  ever  litel 

t  call  attesting  anceb  to  be  witness. 

If  in  my  open  deed,  or  secret  thought, 

My  conduct,  or  my  heart,  they've  aught  discem'd 

Which  did  not  emulate  their  purity. 

Dou.  This  vindication  ere  you  were  iccus'd, 
This  warm  defence,  repelling  all  attacks 
Ere  they  are  roade^  ana  construing  casual  words 
To  formal  accusations,  trust  me,  Sladam, 
Shows  rather  an  alarm'd  and  vigilant  spirit, 
Por  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  its  secret. 
Than  the  sweet  calm  of  fearless  innocence. 
Whotalk'dofgailt?   Who  testifidd  suspicion  1 
£Ii0.  Learn,  Sir,  that  Tirtne,  while 'tis  tree  ftom 
Uame, 
Is  modeiti  bwly,  meek,  and  unassuming; 
Not  apt,  hke  mniil  vice,  to  shield  its  weakness 
Beneath  tlw  stodied  pomp  of  boastful  phrase 
Which  swells  to  hide  the  poverW  it  shelters ; 
But,  when  this  virtue  feels  itself  suspected, 
Insulted,  set  at  nought,  its  whiteness  stain'd. 
It  then  grows  prou^  forgets  its  humble  worth, 
Aod  rates  itself  above  its  real  value, 
Dou.  I  did  not  mean  to  chide!  but  think,  O 
think, 
What  pangs  mqst  rend  this  fearful  doting  heart, 
To  see  you  sink  impatient  <rf'the  grave, 
To  feel,  distracting  thought !  to  feel  you  hate  me ! 
Elw.  What  if  the  stender  thread  by  which  I 
hold 
This  poor  piecarioos  bttng  soon  must  break, 
Is  it  JSlwina's  crime,  or  Heaven's  decree  t 
Yet  I  shall  meet,  I  trust,  the  king  of  terrors, 
Sttfamissive  and  lesign'd,  without  one  pang, 
One  fond  iwet,  at  leaving  thie  gay  world. 

Dou,  Yes^mdam,  there  is  one,  one  man  ador'd. 
For  whom  your  aighArlll  heave,  your  tears  will 

ifew, 
For  whom  this  hated  worid  will  still  be  dear, 
For  whom  you  still  would  live— — 

Elw.  Hold,  hold  my  lord, 
What  may  tms  meani 

Dou.  Ahl  I  have  gone  too  fer. 
What  have  I  said  T— Your  fether,  sure,  your  fether, 
The  good  liOid  Raby,  may  at  k«st  expect 
One  tender  ngh. 

Bbo.  Alas,  my  lord  1  I  thoudit 
The  predous  incense  of  a  daughter's  sighs 
Mkht  rise  to  heaven,  and  not  oSbnd  its  ruler. 

Dou.  'Tis  true :  yet  Raby  is  no  more  belov'd 
Since  he  bestow'd  his  daughter's  hand  on  Douglas : 
That  was  a  crime  the  dutiAil  Elwina 
Can  never  pardon;  and  beUeve  me,  Madam, 
My  kive'fl  so  nice,  so  delicate  my  honour, 
I  am  asham'd  to  owe  my  happiness 
To  ties  which  make  you  wretched.  [Exit  DouaLis. 

Elw.  Ah!  how's  tlusi 
Thoadi  I  have  ever  found  him  fierce  and  rash, 
P«U  cirobiCQze  sumdsesand  dark  hints, 
'HD  now  he  never  ventured  to  accuse  me. 
"  Yet  thera  is  one,  one  man  betov'd,  adored, 
For  whom  yonr  teats  wiU  fk»w"— these  were  Ids 


Ehff.  Not  sudden:  no;    hmg  has  Cia 


been  gath^Hng, 

ipeeduly  to 


bunt  in  njn 


Which  threatens  s] 
On  this  devoted  head. 
Bir.  1  ne'er  beheld 
Your  gentle  soul  so  mflied,  yet  Fve  marked  you. 
While  others  thought  you  happiest  of  the  happy, 
Bless'd  with  whate'er  the  world  calls  grea^  or 

With  all  that  nature,  all  that  fortune  gives, 
I've  mark'd  you  bending  with  a  weigfat  of  si 


And  then  the  wretched  subterfage  of  Raby— 
Bow  poor  th'  evBskm  !-*But  my  tfiitha  comes. 

Enter  Biktra. 

Bit.  Cntidtg  the  portico  I  met  Lord  Douglas, 
Disordnr'd  »en  hie  looks,  Us  eyes  shot  fire ; 
He  oM  tkp^  yoqr  name  with  such  distraction 
I  fear'd  some  sudden  evil  had  be&Ilen  yon. 


Elw.  OIwilltelltheealllthoaGouUitiiotfiiMl 
An  hour,  a  moment  in  Elwina's  life, 
When  her  fhll  heart  so  long'd  to  ease  its  baiden. 
And  pour  its  sorrows  in  thy  fiiendly  bosom: 
Hear  then,  with  pity  liear,  my  tale  of  wo, 
And,  O  forgive,  kind  nature,  filial  piety, 
If  my  presumptuous  lips  arraign  a  iktlier  1 
Yes,  Birtha,  that  belov'd,  that  cruel  fether, 
Has  doomed  me  to  a  life  of  hopeless  anguiilL 
To  die  of  grief  ere  half  my  days  are  numberd; 
Doom'd  me  to  give  mj  trembling  hand  to  Doof^as^ 
'Twas  all  I  h»a  to  pve — my  hMrt  wmm    Pewy'a. 
Bir.  What  do  1  hear  1 
Elw.  My  misery,  not  my  crime. 
Long  since  the  battle  twixt  the  rival  bonaes 
Of  Douglas  and  of  Percy,  for  whoee  hale 
This  mighty  globe 's  too  small  iftfaeatrB, 
One  summer^  mom.  mv  fether  chalPd  me  deer 
On  Cheviot  Hills^  Kortnumbria*s  feir  domnn. 
Bir.  On  that  fem'd  spot  where  first  the  feoda 
commenc'd 
Between  the  earlsl 

Elw.  The  same.    During  the  chaoi^ 
Some  of  my  fether'e  knights  reeeiVd  an  ioarit 
From  the  Lord  Percy's  herdameii,  chnilftdi  Ik 

lesten, 
TJnwdrthy  of  the  gentle  blood  they  servM. 
Mv  fether,  proud  and  jealous  of  ms  honour, 
(Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  oar  benns^) 
Swore  that  Northumberland  had  been  oonosm  d 
In  this  rude  outrage,  nor  wouM  hear  of  peaoe, 
Or  reconcilement,  which  the  Pef^  oflsrd : 
But  bade  me  hate,  renounce,  and  beiuah  hva. 
O !  'twas  a  task  too  hard  for  all  my  dttt)r: 
I  strove,  and  wept;  I  strove— but  stfD  1  IdvU 
Bir.  Indeed  'twas  most  anjust:  bat  say  whia 
foUow'dl  [lOel 

Etw.  Why  should  I  dwell  on  the  dhaitretti 
Forbid  to  see  me,  Percy  soon  embark^ 
With  our  great  kinff  against  the  Saraeen. 
Soon  as  the  JaningkiMdoras  were  at  peaee, 
Eari  Douglas,  whom  till  then  I  ne'er  had  nsa, 
Came  to  uie  castle:  twas  my  hapless  ftle 
To  please  him.— Birthal  thou  «ui'it  toll  #te 

foOowed: 
But  who  shall  teQ  theagamesl  fekl 
My  barbanms  fether  fei?d  me  to  diaaolfe 
The  tender  vows  hSmaelf  had  bid  me  ftim 
He  drasff'd  me  tremUiag,  dying,  to  the  atar, 
I  sigh'djl  straggled,  feinted,  and  oompfled. 

Bir.  Did  Douglaa  know,  a  manfege  had  tac 
Propos'dtwixtyoaandPtteyl  U 

^.  If  he  did. 
He  thought.  Eke  you,  it  was  a  matdl  of  pdB^, 
Nor  knew  our  love  sarpaaa*d  oor  fiitbew^j^"*-''^- 
Bir.  Should' he  now  find  he 


ment 
Of  the  Lord  R*by'a  vengeance^ 
Eho.  'Twere  most  dreadlU ! 
My  fether  kick'd  this  motive  to  hie  bteMi, 
And  feign*d  to  have  foigol  the  oliaee  of  Chevial 
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Some  moons  Imw  now  cooipleted  their  stow  course 
Since  my  sad  marriage. — Peic^r  still  is  absent 

Bir*  Nor  will  return  before  bis  soVreign  comes. 

EhB,  Talk  not  of  his  return !  this  coward  heart 
C«n  know  no  thought  of  peace  but  in  his  absence. 
How,  Douglas  here  again  1  some  fresh  alarm ! 
BnUr  DoaoLAS,  agUaied,  with  leUera  inhiskaruL 

Ikni,  Madam,  your  pardon — 

Slw,  What  disturbs  my  lord  1  [ease. 

Dou.  Nothing. — Disturb !  I  ne'er  was  more  at 
These  letters  from  your  father  give  us  notice 
He  will  be  here  to-night : — He  further  adds. 
The  king 's  each  hour  expected. 

JSlw.  Howl  the  king  1 
Said  you.  the  kingi 

Dou,  And  'tis  Lord  Raby's  ptoasurs 
That  you  among  the  foremost  bid  him  welcome. 
Yon  must  attend  the  court 

£Zto.  Must  I,  my  tord  1 

Dou,  Now  to  observe  how  she  receives  the 
news  I  lAtide. 

EliD.  I  must  not,— cannot. — ^6y  the  tender  love 
Yon  have  so  oft  profess'd  for  poor  Elwina, 
Indulge  this  one  request — O  let  me  stay ! 

Oou.  Enchanting  aoundsl  she  does  not  wish 
to  go—  [Aside. 

JSIw.  The  bustling  world,  the  pomp  which 
waits  on  greatness, 
in  suits  my  humbl^  unambitious  soul  ;-^ 
Then  leave  me  here,  to  tread  the  safer  path 
Of  private  life ;  here,  where  my  peaceful  course 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  shades  around  me; 
Nor  shall  one  vagrant  vrish  be  e'er  allow'd 
To  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  Raby  Castle. 

Dou.  O  music  to  my  earsl  [AguU.]  Can  you 
resolve 
To  hide  those  wondrous  beauties  in  the  shade, 
Which  rival  kings  would  cheiply  buv  ^th  empire  1 
Can  yon  renounce  the  pleasures  of  a  court, 
Wiiose  roofii  resound  with  minstrelsy  and  mirth  1 

EHw,  Mv  lord,  retirement  is  a  wife's  best  duty, 
And  virtuous  safest  station  is  retreat. 

Dou,  My  soul's  in  transports!  [Aaide.]   But 
can  you  fora^b 
Wbst  wins  the  soul  of  woman — admiration  1 
A  world,  where  charms  inferior  far  to  yours 
Only  presume  to  shine  when  you  are  absent ! 
Will  you  not  long  to  meet  the  public  gaze  1 
Long  to  eclipse  the  fair,  and  charm  the  brave '? 

£?i9.  These  are  delights  in  which  the  mind 


partakes  not 
nitrvl 


Dou,  rU  try  her  &rther.  [Aside. 

[  Takes  her  hand,  and  looks  ^ea^asily  at  her 
as  he  speaks. 
But  fe6ect  once  more  : 

When  YOU  shall  hear  that  England's  gallant  neers, 
Fresh  mm  the  fields  of  war,  and  ga^  with  gioiy, 
All  vain  with  conquest,  and  elate  with  fame. 
When  you  shall  hear  these  prinoelyyouths  contend, 
In  many  a  tournament,  lor  beauty  s  prize ; 
When  ywi  shall  hear  of  revelry  and  masking, 
Of  mimic  combats  and  of  festive  halls. 
Of  lances  sbiver'd  in  the  cause  of  love, 
Will  you  not  then  repent,  then  wish  your  fate, 
Yotar  happier  fiite,  h»d  till  that  hour  reserv'd  you 
For  some  plumed  conqueror  1 

£lw.  My  fiite,  m^  lord, 
Is  now  bound  up  with  yours. 

JOou.  Here  let  me  kneel —  [der; 

Yes,  I  will  kneel,  and  gase,  and  weep,  and  won- 

Thoa  paiagoo  of  goodness! — ^pardon,  pardon. 

-.       ,  [Kisses  her  hand.  I 

Vol.  I.  ^  ' 


1  am  convinc'd — I  can  no  kmger  dosbt, 
Nor  talk,  nor  hear,  nor  reason,  nor  rofleet 
— I  must  retire,  and  give  a  feose  tojoy. 

[Krtf  DouoLAt 

Bir.  The  king  returns. 

JBlw.  And  with  him  Percy  oomes ! 

Bir.  You  needs  must  go. 

Elw.  Shall  I  e<dicit  ruin, 
And  pull  destruction  on  me  ere  its  thna  1 
I,  who  have  held  it  criminal  to  name  biml 
I  will  not  go— I  disobey  thee,  Douglas, 
But  disobey  tbee  to  preserve  thy  hoiUMir.  [Esemii 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  l^The  BdXL 

Enter  Douglas,  speaking. 

See  that  the  traitor  instantly  be  seiz'd, 
And  strictly  watch'd ;  let  none  have  access  to  him 
— O  jeatouay,  thou  aggregate  of  woes  1 
Were  there  no  hell,  thy  torments  wonld  create  ons 
But  yet  she  may  be  guiltless    may  1  she  muk '. 
How  beautiful  she  Irak'd !  pernicious  beauty ! 
Yet  innocent  as  bright  seem'd  the  sweet  bliish 
That  mantlwl  on  her  cheek.    But  not  for  me, 
But  not  for  me,  those  breathing  roses  blow ! 
And  then  she  wept — ^What!  Ganlbearherteani'4 
Well-  let  her  weep — her  tears  are  for  another; 

0  did  they  fall  for  me.  to  dry  their  streams 

I'd  drain  tne  choicest  blood  that  feeds  this  heart. 
Nor  think  the  drops  I  shed  were  half  so  preciouf . 
[A  stands  in  a  musing  pcetwrf 

EtUer  Lord  Rabt. 

Rab^.  Sure  I  mistake—em  I  in  Rafcj  CasUol 
Impossible;  that  was  the  seat  of  smiles: 
And  Cheerfulness  and  Joy  were  housenold  godi^ 

1  us'd  to  acatter  plearares  when  I  canrji^ 
And  every  servant  shar'd  his  lord's  deheht; 
But  now  Suspicion  and  Distrust  dwell  nera^ 
And  Discontent  maintains  a  sullen  sway. 
Where  is  the  smile  unieign'd.  the  jovial  weicont. 
Which  cheer'd  the  sad,  bM^oil^d  the  pilgrim's  pain, 
And  made  Dependency  wr^  its  bonds  1 
Where  is  the  ancient,  hospitable  hall, 

Whose  vaulted  roof  once  rung  vrith  hamdessmirtk. 
Where  every  passing  stranger  was  a  guest, 
And  every  guest  a  friend  1  I  fear  roe  moch, 
If  once  our  nobles  scorn  their  rural  seats. 
Their  ^ral  flreatnesi,  and  their  vassals'  love, 
Freedom  ana  English  grandeur  are  no  more. 

Dou.  [ii<fvanctn^.l  Mylord,yoaarewek»iiMu 

Rabtf.  Sir,  I  trust  1  am ; 
But  yet  mrthmks  I  shall  ngi  feel  I'm  weloome 
Till  my  Elwina  bless  me  with  her  smiles: 
She  was  not  wont  with  ling'rine  step  to  meal  ae. 
Or  greet  my  coming  with  a  cold  emnaoe ; 
Now,  I  extend  mv  longing  arms  in  vain : 
My  child,  my  darling,  does  not  come  to  fill  them. 
O  they  were  happy  days,  when  she  wodd  fly 
To  meet  me  frcMn  the  camp,  or  torn  the  ehaoe, 
And  with  her  fondness  overpay  mr  toils! 
How  eag«r  would  her  tender  barids  nnhiaoe 
The  poiracrous  armour  frsm  my  v»r<wom  fimba 
And  pluck  the  helmet  whk^  oppos'd  her  kiss! 

Dou.  O  sweet  delighia,  ihM  rever  must  be  aaina  i 

Ao^.  What  do  f  hear  1 

Dou.  Nothing :  inquire  no  ferther. 

Baby.  My  lord,  if  fja  respect  an  old  mao's 
peace, 
If  e'er  you  doted  on  my  much-lov'd  ehild, 
As  'tis  most  sure  you  made  me  think  yoa  dU, 
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7%en,  by  the  pangs  which  yoa  mav  one  day  feel, 
When  you,  like  me,  ahall  be  a  fond,  fond  father, 
And  tremble  for  the  treasure  of  your  age, 
Tdl  me  what  this  alarming  silence  means? 
You  sigh,  you  do  not  sped,  nay  more,  you  hear 

not; 
Your  lab'ring  soul  turns  inward  on  itself^ 
As  there  were  nothing  but  your  own  sad  thoughts 
Deserv'd  regard.    Does  my  child  live  ? 

Dim.  She  does. 

Raby.  To  bless  her  father  I 

Dou.  And  to  eurse  her  husband ! 

RaJby,  Ah !  have  a  care,  my  lord,  Vm  not  so 
old— 

DcH.  Nor  1 80  base,  that  1  should  tamely  bear  it ; 
Nor  am  I  ik>  inur'd  to  infamy, 
That  I  can  say,  without  a  burning  blush, 
She  lives  to  be  my  curse ! 

RcUnf.  How's  this  1 

Don.  1  thought 
The  lily  opening  to  the  heaven's  soft  dews. 
Was  not  so  fragrant,  %sid  was  not  so  chaste. 

JRabff.  Has  she  prov'd  otherwise  1    TU  not  be- 
lieve it. 
Who  has  traduc'd  my  sweet,  my  innocent  child  1 
Yet  she 's  too  good  to  'scape  calumnious  tongues. 
I  know  that  Sunder  loves  a  lofty  mark: 
It  saw  her  soar  a  flight  above  her  fellows. 
And  hurl'd  its  arrow  to  her  glorious  height, 
To  reach  her  heart,  and  bring  her  to  the  ground. 

Dou.  Had  the  rspsh  tongue  of  Slander  so  pre- 
sumed. 
My  vengeance  bad  not  been  of  that  slow  sort 
To  need  a  prompter;  nor  should  any  arm, 
No,  not  a  father's,  dare  dispute  with  mine, 
The  privilege  to  aie  in  her  defence. 
None  dares  accuse  Elwina,  but — 

Raby.  But  who? 
Dou,  But  Douglas. 

Raby.  [^u/«  ku  hand  to  hii  sword.]  You  1— 
O  spare  my  age's  weakness ! 
YoQ  do  not  know  what  'tis  to  be  a  ftithcr; 
You  do  not  know,  or  you  would  pUy  me, 
The  thousand  tender  thiobsi  the  nameless  feel- 
ings 
The  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  the  wish  to  know. 

When  we  adoie  and  fear;  but  wherefore  fear? 
Does  not  the  blood  of  Raby  fill  her  veins  1 

Dou.  Percy ; — ^know'st  thou  that  name  1 

Raby.  How?  What  of  Percy? 

Dou,  HelovesElwina,  and,  my  curses  o&  him! 
He  is  belov'd  again. 

Raby.  I'm  on  the  rack ! 

Dou.  Not  the  two  Tbeban  brothers  bore  each 
other 
Such  deep,  such  deadly  hate  as  I  and  Percy. 

Raby.  But  tell  me  of  my  child. 

Dou:  [Not  minding  him.]  As  I  and  Percy  I 
When  at  the  marriage  ritee,  O  rites  accurs'd ! 
I  seii'd  her  trembling  hand,  she  started  hack, 
Cokl  honor  thrill'd  her  veins,  her  tears  flowM  fast. 
Fool  (hat  I  was,  I  thought  'twas  maiden  fear ; 
Dull,  doting  ignorance :  beneath  those  terrors, 
Hatred  for  me  and  love  for  Percy  lurk'd. 

Raby.  What  proof  of  guilt  is  this? 

Dou.  E'er  since  our  marriage, 
Our  days  have  still  been  cold  and  joyless  all ; 
Painful  restraint,  and  hatred  ill  di^uis'd. 
Her  sole  return  for  all  my  waste  of  rondness. 
This  very  mom  I  told  her  'twas  your  will 
She  should  repair  to  court ;  with  all  those  graces, 
Which  fint  subdued  mv  soul,  and  still  enslave  it, 


She  begg'd  to  stay  behind  in  Raby  Caslte, 
For  courts  and  cities  had  no  charms  for  her. 
Curse  my  blind  love !  I  was  again  ensnar'd. 
And  doted  on  the  sweetness  which  deoeiv'd  msL 
Just  at  the  hour  she  thought  I  should  be  absent^ 
(For  chance  could  ne'er  have  tim'd  their  guik  aa 

well,) 
Arrived  young  Harcourt,  one  of  Percy's  knight% 
Strictly enjoin'd  to  speak  to  none  but  her; 
I  seiz'd  the  miscreant :  hitherto  he 's  silent. 
But  toitures  soon  shall  force  him  to  confess ! 

Raby.  Percy  Lb  absent — They  have  never  meC 

Dou.  At  wnat  a  feeble  hold  you  grasp  fin  sue* 
courl 
Will  it  content  me  that  her  person 's  pure  ? 
No,  if  her  alien  heart  dotes  on  another. 
She  is  unchaste,  were  not  that  other  Percy. 
Let  vulgar  spirits  basely  wait  for  proof. 
She  loves  another — 'tis  enough  for  Douglas. 

Raby.  Be  patient. 

Dou.  Be  a  tame  convenient  husband, 
And  meanly  wait  for  circumstantial  guilt  1 
No— I  am  nice  as  the  first  Cesar  was, 
And  start  at  bare  suspicion.  [Goin^^ 

Raby.  [Holding  him.]  Douglas,  hear  me : 
Thou  hast  nam'd  a  Roman  husband ;  if  she  '• 

false, 
I  mean  to  prove  myself  a  Roman  father. 

[Exit  Douoi.AflL 
This  marria^  was  my  work,  and  thus  I'm  pa- 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elro,  Where  is  my  father  ?  let  me  fly  to  meet 

0  let  me  clasp  his  venerable  knees,  [I'Ui^ 
And  die  of  joy  in  his  belov'd  embrace! 

Raby.  [Avoiding  her  embrace.]  Elwina ! 
Elw.  And  is  that  all  ?  so  cold  ? 
Raby.  [Sternly.]  Elwina! 
Elw.  Then  I'm  undone  indeed  1   How  stera 
his  looks ! 

1  will  not  be  repuls'd,  I  am  your  child. 
The  child  of  that  dear  mother  you  ador'd; 
You  shall  not  throw  me  oflf]  I  will  grow  hen, 
And,  like  the  patriarch,  wrestle  for  a  bleseinff. 

Raby.  [Holding  her  from  him.]  Before  ItMStm 
thee  in  these  aged  arms. 
Press  th^  with  transport  to  this  beating  heazi 
And  give  a  loose  to  all  a  parent's  fondness, 
Answer,  and  see  thou  answer  me  as  truly 
As  if  the  dread  inquiry  came  from  Heaven, — 
Does  no  interior  sense  of  guilt  confbood  thee  1 
Canst  thou  lay  all  thy  naked  soul  beforo  me  1 
Can  thy  unconscious  eye  encounter  mine  1 
Canst  tnou  endure  the  probe,  and  never  shnnk  % 
Can  thy  firm  hand  meet  mine,  and  never  tremble  1 
Art  thou  prepar'd  to  meet  the  ri^  Judge  ? 
Or  to  embrace  the  fond,  the  meltmg  fitf her  ? 

Elw.  Mysterious  Heaven  !  to  what  am  I  v^ 
serv'd ! 

Raby.  Should  some  rash  man,  regaidleai  el 
thy  fiune, 
And  in  defiance  of  thy  marriage  vowa, 
Presume  to  plead  a  guitty  passion  for  thee 
Wlflit  wouldst  thou  do  ? 

Elw.  What  honour  bids  me  do. 

Raby.  Come  to  my  arms !        [7!%BfemJbtam 

Elw,  My&ther! 

Raby.  Ves,  Elwina, 
Thou  art  my  child — ^thy  mother's  perfect  mafe. 

Elw.  Fomve  these  tean  of  mio^ed  joy  and 
douDt; 
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Per  why  Al»t  qoefltion  1  who  should  seek  to  please 
Thede^>lato£llwina? 

lUby.  6ut  if  any 
Should  so  prei»aiDe,  canst  thou  resolve  to  hate  him, 
Whate'er  his  name,  whate'er  his  pride  of  blood, 
Whatever  his  fbicoer  arrogant  pretensions  7 

JElw.  Ha!  -«       r 

Ralnf.  Dost  thou  fiiltert    Haveacare,EIwina. 

Elv.  Sir,  do  not  fear  me:  am  I  not  your 
daughter  1  [honour; 

HaJby.  Thou  hast  a  higher  claim  upon  thy 
Tboa  ait  Earl  DougW  wife. 

Elw.  [Weepg.]  I  am,  indeed! 

Raby.  Unhappy  Douglas ! 

Eha.  Has  he  then  complain'd 
Has  he  presumed  to  sully  my  white  fame  1 

Raby.  He  knows  that  Percv-^— 

Elw.  Was  my  destined  husband ; 
By  Tonr  own  promise,  by  a  &ther's  promise, 
And  by  a  tie  more  strong,  more  sacred  still. 
Mine,  by  the  last  firm  bond  of  mutual  love. 

Rciy,  Now,  by  my  fears,  thy  husband  told  me 
truth. 

EhD.  If  he  has  told  thee,  that  thy  only  child 
Was  Ibrc'd  a  helpless  victim  to  the  altar, 
Tom  from  his  arms  who  had  her  virgin  heart,i 
And  fbrcM  to  make  false  vows  to  one  she  hated. 
Then  I  confess  that  he  has  told  the  truth. 

Raby.  Her  words  are  barbed  arrows  in  my 
heart. 
But  tis  too  late.  [Aaidc]  Thou  bast  appointed 

Haicourt 
to  see  thee  heije  by  stealth  in  Douglas'  absence  1 

Elw.  No,  by  my  life,  nor  knew  I  tul  this  moment 
That  Harcourt  was  retum'd.    Was  it  for  this 
I  taught  my  heart  to  struggle  with  its  filings  1 
Was  il  for  this  I  bore  my  wrongs  in  sUence  1 
When  the  fond  ties  of  early  love  were  broken, 
Did  my  weak  soul  break  out  in  fond  complaints? 
Did  I  reproach  thee  1  Did  I  call  thee  cruel  1 
No^I  endured  it  all ;  and  wearied  Heaven 
To  bless  the  father  who  destroyed  my  peace. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Jfest.  My  lord,  a  knight,  Sir  Hubert  as  I  think, 
But  newly  landed  from  the  holy  wars. 
Entreats  admittance. 

Raby.  Lei,  the  warrior  enter. 

^Exit  Messenger. 
An  private  interests  sink  at  his  approach ; 
All  selfish  cares  be  for  a  moment  oanish'd ; 
I've  now  no  child,  no  kindred  but  my  country. 

Elw,  Weak  heart,  be  stfll,  for  wnat  hast  thou 
tolearl 

Enter  Sir  Hubert. 

Haby.  Wekxime,  thou  gallant  knight!  Sir  Hu- 
bert, welcome  I 
Welcome  to  Raby  Castle ! — In  one  word. 
Is  the  kinff  safe  1   Is  Palestine  snbdu'd  1 
Sir  H.  The  king  is  safe,  and  Palestine  subduM. 
Raby.  Bless'dbe  the  GK>d  of  armies !  Now,  Sir 
Hubert, 
By  all  the  saints,  thou'rt  a  right  noble  knight 

0  why  was  I  too  dd  for  this  crusade ! 

1  think'^it  would  have  made  me  young  again. 
Could  I,  like  thee,  have  seen  the  batra  crescent 
Yield  to  the  Christian  eroira. — How  now,  Elwina ! 
What !  cold  at  news  which  mightawake  the  dead  1 
If  there 's  a  drop  in  thy  degenerate  veins 

That  glows  not  now,  thou  ut  not  Raby^s  daughter, 
b  la  retigioa's  cause,  thQ  catne  of  Hmven  1 


Elw.  When  pdicy  assumes  letigion's  name, 
And  wears  the  sancomonious  garb  of  fiukh 
Only  to  colour  fraud,  and  license  murder, 
War  then  is  tenfbkl  guilt 

Rdby.  Blaspheming  girl  I 

Etw,  'Tis  not  the  crosier,  nor  the  pontlfi^s  tube 
The  saintly  loc^,  nor  elevated  eye, 
Nor  Palestme  destroyed,  nor  Joraan's  banks 
Deluged  with  blood  of  shughter'd  infidels; 
No,  nor  the  extinction  of  the  eastern  world, 
Nor  all  the  mad,  pernicious,  bigot  rage 
Of  your  crusades,  can  bribe  that  Power  that  seas 
The  motive  with  the  act    O  blind,  to  think 
That  cruel  war  can  olease  the  Prince  of  Peace f 
He,  who  erects  his  altar  in  the  heart, 
Abhors  the  sacrifice  of  human  blood, 
Andall  the  false  devotion  of  that  zeal  * 
Which  massacres  the  worid  he  died  to  save. 

Raby.  O  impious  rage!    If  thou  wouldst  shun 

my  curse,  [Hubert 

No  more,  I  charge  thee. — Tell  me,  good  Sb 

Sfw,  have  our  arms  achieved  this  glorious  deed, 

(I  fear  to  ask,)  without  much  Christian  blood-abed^ 

Elw.  Now,  Heaven  support  me!  [Agide 

Sir  H.  My  good  toxd  of  Raby. 
Imperfect  is  the  sum  of  human  glory! 
Would  I  codd  tell  thee  that  the  field  was  won, 
Without  the  death  of  such  Elustrious  knights 
As  make  the  high-fiush'd  cheek  of  victory  pale. 

Elw.  Why  should  I  tremble  thus  1        (Ande. 

Raby.  Who  have  we  lost  1  [^Jr^y. 

Sir  H.  The  noble  Clifibrd,  Walsingham,  and 
Sir  Ebffry  Hastings,  and  the  valiant  I^mlnuke, 
All  men  of  choicest  note. 

Raby.  O  that  m^  name 
Ebd  been  enroll'd  m  such  a  list  of  heroes ! 
If  I  was  too  infirm  to  serve  my  coontiy. 
I  miffht  have  prov'd  my  love  bjr  dying  for  her. 

Elw.  Were  there  no  more  f 

^rH.  But  few  of  nobk>  blood. 
But  the  brave  youth  who  sain'd  the  palm  of  gkny, 
The  flower  of  Knighthooaj  and  the  plumt:  of  war, 
Who  bore  his  banner  finemost  in  the  field. 
Yet  conquered  more  by  mercy  than  the  sword, 
Was  Percy. 

Elw.  llien  he  lives!  [Afide 

Raby.  Did  hel  Did  Percys 
O  ffiUlant  boy,  then  I'm  thy  foe  no  more ; 
Who  conquers  for  my  country  is  my  frinid ! 
His  fame  shall  add  new  glories  to  a  house. 
Where  never  maid  was  fiilee,  nor  knight  dis- 
loyal, f  team : 

Sir  JET.  X  ou  do  embalm  him,  lady,  with  your 
They  grace  the  grave  of  glory  where  he  lies — 
He  dira  the  deatti  of  honour. 

Elw.  Said'st  thou— died  1 

SirJS.  Beneath  the  towen  of  Solyma  he  felL 

Elw.  Oh! 

SirH.  Look  to  the  lady . 

[Elvtiv  A  Jinnti  in  herfaiher'9  arm». 

Raby,  Oentle  kni^t,  retire 

'Tis  an  infirmity  of  nature  in  her, 

She  ever  mourns  at  any  tale  of  hXooA ; 

She  will  be  well  aoon — meantime,  Sir  Hubert. 

Youll  grace  our  castle  with  your  friendly  sojourn. 

^rH.  I  must  return  with  speed— health  to  the 
lady.  [ExU 

Raby.  Look  up,  Elwina.   Should  her  husband 
Yet  she  revives  not.  \cKm»  t 

Enter  Douglas. 
Dou.  Ba^— Elwina  fainting ! 
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My  lori,  I  foar  jou  hat«  too  banhly  chid  bet. 
Her  geimfi  natufeootild  not  brook  yoor  stemneu. 
She  wakM^^  itin,  she  Aels  letumioff  life. 
Mylove  I  IB$  taketlisr  hand, 

Elw.  O  PeicT  1 

Don.  [fikarfo.]  PomTfemeaiailiMl 

£?Itf.  My  Peicy,  'tb  Eiwina  ciUfli 

Am.  H6U,beai 

ila&y.  Retire  awhile,  my  deughttt. 

J^Ztf.  PoQgiashere, 
My  ftther  and  my  hnaband  %^0  for  pity 

[EsU,  coking  a  look  t^'angwh  on  both, 

Dou,  Now,  now  oonfeas  she  weu  daeciFoo  my 
TODfeenoel 
Before  my  finoe  to  call  Qpon  my  foe  f 

Raby.  Upon  a  foe  who  haa  no  pow«r  to  hurt 
Carl  Percy  'a  alain.  [thee— 

Deu,  I  live  again. — ^Buft  hold^- 
0id  ahe  not  weep?  ahe  did,  and  w^  for  Peicy. 
If  ahe  kmenfta  hmi,  he  'a  my  rival  alill, 
And  not  the  grate  can  bury  my  leaentmant, 

Raby.  The  truly  braveace  atill  the  truly  sen'ioiia. 
Now,  Doagba,  ia  the  time  to  prove  tbra  oeth. 
If  it  be  true  that  ahe  did  onoe  love  Percy, 
Thou  haat  no  more  to  fear,  ainoe  he  ia  dead. 
Releaae  young  Haroourt^  let  him  eee  Eiwina, 
Tvnll  aerve  a  double  purpoae,  'twiU  at  onoe 
Prove  Pracy'a  death,  and  thy  unchang'd  afifection. 
Be  gentle  to  my  duld,  and  win  her  heart 
By  confidence  and  nniepfoaehinff  love. 

Dou.  By  Heaven,  thou  eoonad'at  well  I  itahall 
Itedone, 
Go  aet  him  ftee,  and  let  lun  haie  adtnithmoe 
To  my  Elwina's  preaenoe. 

jRooy.  Farewell,  Dondaa. 
Show  thou  believ'at  her  nifthfol,  and  aheH  peeve 
80.  [Exit. 

Dou.  Northumberiand  ia  dead    that  thought  is 
peaoel 
Her  heart  may  vet  be  mine,  tnnaporting  1m^! 
Far^  was  gentle,  even  a  foe  avowa  it. 
And  rii  be  milder  than  a  aommer'a  breeae. 
Yea,  thou  moat  lovely,  moat  ador'd  of  women, 
111  copy  eveiT  virtue,  evexy  grace, 
Of  my  bleaa'd  rival,  happier  even  in  death 
Tobethualov'd,thanlimgtobeacom'd.  [Exit. 

ACT  m. 

9CSNE  L—A  Cfarden  aS  Rahy  Cattle^  wih  a 

Botoer. 

Enter  Pebct  and  Sir  Hubert. 

Sir  H.  That  Percy  Uvea,  and  ia  retum'd  in 
aafety, 
Mon  J07B  nnr  aoul  than  all  the  mighty  conqueata 
Vhat  aan  behdd,  which  xoae  on  Byxia'e  ruin. 

Per.  IVe  told  thee,  gaod  Sir  Hubert,  by  what 
■    wonder 
I  waa  preaerv'd,  though  munber'd  with  the  alain. 

£Sr  A  'Tvraa  stiange,  indeed! 

Per.  'Tw8s  Heavefa  immedi^  wosk ' 
But  let  me  now  indulge  a  dearer  joy, 
Talk  ofa  richer  gift  ^Marey'a  hand; 
A  pft  ao  pfeci^ua  to  my  doting  heart. 
That  Ufo  pveaoyd  ia  bat  a  aeoond  bleaaoig. 
O  Hubert,  let  my  aoul  indolge  ita  aoftneaa ! 
The  hour,  the  spot,  ia  aaoed  to  Eiwina. 
This  waa  her  fov'iite  walk;  I  well  remember, 
^or  who  forgets  that  loves  as  I  have  lov'd  t) 
nTwas  in  that  verv  bower  she  gave  this  scarf, 
Wrought  by  the  hand  of  love  f  she  bound  it  on, 
And,  smiling,  cried,  Wbate'er  befidl  ua,  Peicy, 


Be  this  the  aacred  pledM  of  Cailh  between  ua. 
f  knelt,  and  swore,  call*d  every  power  to  witneeai 
No  time,  nor  dreumstanoe,  ahoukl  force  it  frommi^ 
But  I  would  loee  my  life  and  that  together 
Here  I  repeat  my  vow. 

£Sn-  jS:  Is  this  the  man 
Beneath  whose  single  arm  a  host  was  cruah'd  1 
He,  at  whose  name  the  Saracen  turned  pale) 
Am  when  he  fell,  victorioua  armies  wept, 
And  moum'd  a  conquest  they  had  bought  so  dea^l 
How  haa  be  chang'a  the  trumpet's  martial  nele, 
And  all  the  stirring  clangour  of  the  war, 
For  the  soft  melting  of  the  lover^s  lute ! 
Why  are  thine  eyes  still  bent  upon  the  bower? 

Per.  O  Hubert,  Hubert,  to  a  soul  enamoor'd, 
There  is  a  sort  of  local  sympathy. 
Which,  when  we  view  the  aoenes  of  early  paaaioD, 
Painta  the  briffht  image  of  the  object  lora 
In  stronger  ccSouxs  tliAU  remoter  scenes 
Could  ever  paint  it ;  realiaea  ahade, 
Dresses  it  up  in  all  the  charms  it  wor^ 
Talks  to  it  nearer,  frames  its  answers  ainds^ 
Gives  form  to  fancy,  and  embodies  thought 

Sir  H.  I  should  not  be  believ'd  in  Pesey 'scamps 
If  I  should  ten  them  that  their  nllant  leader. 
The  thunder  of  the  war,  the  boloKortkumberlaBd, 
Renouncing  Mais,  dissolv'd  in  amorous  vriahes^ 
Loiter'd  m  shades,  and  pined  in  nay  bowefS) 
To  catch  a  tranaient  gleam  of  two  bngfat  moo. 

Per.  Enough  of  conquest,  and  eno«^  of  vrar  t 
AmbitioQ  's  oloy'd — the  neart  reeumea  its  rights. 
When  England's  king,  and  Rngland*a  good  re- 

quir'd. 
This  arm  not  ioly  the  keen  fokhion  farandiah'd: 


But  wherefore  tell  thee  thisi  for  thou  haat  aeen  Imk 
How  look'd,  what  said  ahe  1  Did  she  hear  the  tale 
Of  my  imagin'd  death  without  emotion  t 

Sir.  H.  fetcy,  thou  haat  aeen  the  muak-rosa, 
newly  blown. 
Disclose  its  bashful  beauties  to  the  sun, 
Till  an  unfriendly,  chilling  storm  descended, 
Cruah'd  all  ita  blushing  curies  in  their  prime, 
Bow'd  its  fair  head, ana  blasted  all  ito  sweetness; 
So  droop'd  the  maid  beneath  the  cruel  weight 
Of  my  aad  tale. 

Per.  So  tender  and  ao  true  I 

Sir  H.  I  left  her  feinting  in  her  father's  arms, 
The  dying  flower  yet  hangmg  on  the  tree. 
Even  Kaby  melted  at  the  news  I  brought, 
And  envy ^d  thee  thy  gloxr. 

Per.  Then  I  am  btess'd  i 
His  hate  subdued,  I've  nothing  more  to  fear. 

Sir  B.  My  embessTdispalch'd,  I  left  the  castle^ 
Nor  spoke  to  any  of  Lord  Baby's  honaehoid. 
For  fear  the  kinff  should  chide  the  tartness 
Of  my  return.   My  joy  to  find  you  living 
You  have  dnady  bearo. 

Per.  But  when  laHarcourtl 
Ere  this  he  should  have  seen  her,  told  her  all. 
How  I  survived,  retnm'd~and  how  I  love  I 
I  tremble  at  the  near  approach  of  bluL 
And  scarcely  can  sustain  the  joy  whicn  waits  me 

Sir  B.  Grrant,  QMiven,  the  feir  one  prove  hn 
half  so  true! 

Per.  O  she  is  troth  itself! 

Sir  B.  She  may  be  (^ang'd, 
Spite  of  her  tears,  her  feinting}  end  alarmsi 
I  know  the  sex,  know  them  as  nature  made  \ 
Not  such  as  lovere  wish,  and  poets  feigii. 
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Ptr.  TodoabC  her  fiiCiie  were  vQspectiiigHea- 
Twere  little  len  than  infidelity !  [ven, 

And  yet  I  tremble.    Whr  does  terror  ihake 
Tiieee  finn-itning  nerves  f  Bot  twill  be  ever  thus, 
When  fiite  prepares  us  more  than  mortal  bUss, 
And  gives  as  only  hnman  strength  to  bear  it 

9irH.  What  beam  of  brightness  breaks  through 
yonder  gkxxn  1  [comes 

Per.  Uabert-^he  comes  I  by  aD  my  hopes,  she 
'Tis8h»-4hebliasfal  vision  is  Elwma!        [mel 
Bat  ah  t  what  mean  those  team  1 — She  weeps  ibr 
O  transport  !--ga—rU  Usten  nnobserv'd, 
And  for  a  moment  taste  the  predoos  ioy , 
The  banquet  of  a  tear  which  fidls  for  love. 

[Exit  SiK  HuBBRT,  FJBR07  goe9  itdo  (he 


MfUer  Elwika. 

^uJl  I  not  weep  t  and  have  I  then  no  causel 
If  I  couU  break  the  eternal  bands  of  death, 
And  wrench  the  sofcptre  from  his  iron  grasp; 
If  I  ooold  bid  the  yawning  sepdchn 
Restore  to  life  its  (ong  committed  dust ; 
If  1  could  teach  the  slaaghtering  hand  of  war 
To  give  me  back  my  dew,  my  morder'd  Percy, 
Then  I  indeed  migfat  once  more  cease  to  weep. 

[Pebct  comet  out  qfihie  bower. 

Per,  Then  cease,  for  Percy  Eves. 

Elw.  Protect  me,  Heaven!' 

Per.  Ojo]r  unspeakable  I   My  life,  my  love  I 
End  of  my  toQs,  and  crown  ef  aU  my  cares  I 
Bjnd  as  consenting  peace,  as  conquest  bright. 
Dearer  than  arms,  and  lovelier  than  renownl 

Blw.  itishisvoioe— itis,itismy  Peccyl 
And  dost  thoa  live  1 

Per.  I  never  liv'd  till  now. 

Elw.  And  did  mv  sighs,  and  cBd  my  sonows 
reach  theel 
And  art  thou  come  at  last  to  diy  my  tears  % 
How  did'st  thou  'scape  the  fury  of  the  foe  1 

Per.  Thy  ffuardian  genius  hover'd  o'er  the  field, 
And  tum*u  tne  hostile  spear  finm  Percy's  breast, 
Lest  thy  foir  image  should  be  wounded  tiiere. 
But  Haroouit  shmild  have  told  thee  aH  my  fiite, 
How  I  survived— 

Jdv.  Alas!  I  have  not  seen  him. 
Oh!  I  have  sufibr'd  mnoh. 

Per.  Ofthatnomore; 
For  ei9€Bry  minute  of  our  future  lives 
Shall  be  so  bless'd,  that  vre  vnll  learn  to  wonder 
How  we  could  ever  think  we  were  unhappy. 

Elw.  Percy — Icumotsiwak. 

Per.  TiioseteanhoweloqaBntl 
I  would  not  chanije  this  motionless,  mute  joy. 
For  the  sweet  stnms  of  angels :  I  look  down 
With  pity  on  the 'rest  of  human  kind. 
However  great  may  be  thnr  fome  of  oappiness. 
And  thiu  their  niggard  fiite  has  given  them 

nothing, 
Not  ^ving  thee*,  or, granting  some  small blosring, 
Denies  tlwm  my  capacity  to  feel  it. 

Elw.  Alas!  what  mean  you  1 

Per.  Can  I  speak  my  meaning  1  [it ; 

Tis  of  such  mau^itude  that  words  vronid  vrsong 
But  surely  my  Elwina's  fiithftd  bosom 
Should  beat  in  kind  responses  of  deligfat. 
And  feel,  but  never  question,  what  I  mean. 

Elw.  HoM,  hold,  my  heart,  thou  hast  much 
more  to  suffer ! 

Per.  Let  the  dow  fonn,  and  tedious  oeremony, 
Waif  on  the  splendid  victims  of  ambition. 
Love  stays  for  none  of  these.  Thy  fether  's  softened,' 


He  will  foiget  the  fetal  Cheviot  chate; 

Raby  is  brave,  and  I  have  serv'd  my  country. 

I  would  not  boast,  it  was  for  thee  1  oonquer'a ; 

Then  come,  my  love. 
Elw.  O  never,  never,  never  1 
Per.  AmIawakel  Is  that  Elwina's  voioeT 
Elw.  Peroy,  thou  most  ador'd.  and  most  de- 

If  «ver  fortitude  sustained  thy  soul,  [ceiv  d  I 

When  vulgar  minds  have  sunk  beneath  the  stroke, 
Let  thy  imperial  spirit  now  support  thee. — 
If  thoa  canst  be  so  wondrous  merciful. 
Do  not,  O  do  not  cuin  me  1— but  thou  wik, 
Thou  must^for  I  have  done  a  feaifel  deed. 
A  deed  of  wild  despair,  a  deed  of  horror.  , 
lam,  lam — 

Per.  Speak,  say,  what  ait  thou  1 

Elw.  Maziiedt 

i%-.  Oh  I  [me, 

Elw.  Per^,  I  think  t  begff'd  thee  not  to  cum 
But  now  I  do  revoke  the  fona  petition. 
Speak!  ease  thy  bunting  soul ;  reproach,  upbraid, 
Overwhelm  me  with  thy-wronffs— — I'll  bear  it  aU. 

Per.  Open,  thou  earth,  and  hide  me  finom  her 

M^t! 

Did'st  thou  not  bid  me  cone  theel 

Elw.  IMerevI  mercjrl 

Per.  And  have  f  {acaped  the  Saiaeen's  fel 
Only  to  perish  by  Elwina's  guilt  ?  [swoid 

I  would  have  bared  my  bosom  to  the  foe, 
I  vrould  have  died,  had  I  but  known  you  wish'd  it. 

Elw.  Percy,  I  lov'd  thee  most  when  most  I 
wrong'd  thee; 
Yes,  by  these  lean  I  did. 

Per.  Married  I  just  Heaven! 
Married!  to  whomi    Yet  wherefore  should 

know? 
It  cannot  add  fresh  horrors  to  thy  crime, 
Or  my  destruction. 

Elw.  Oh  I  twin  add  to  both. 

Howshallltelll  Prepare  for  something  dreadftd. 
Hast  thou  not  heard  of—- Donglasi 

Per.  Why  *tis  well  I 
Thou  awful  Power,  why  waste  thy  wnth on  met 
Why  arm  omnipotence  to  crush  a  worm  t 
I  could  have  feJIen  without  this  waste  of  ruin. 
Married  to  Douglas!  By  iny  wrongs,  I  like  it ; 
'Tis  perfidy  complete,  tis  finish'd  felsehood, 
'Tis  adding  fresh  peraition  to  the  rin. 
And  filfing  up  the  messure  of  oflenoe ! 

Elw.  Oh!  twasmyfether'sdeed!  hemadehv 

An  instrument  of  vengeance  on  thy  head. 
He  wept  and  threaten'd,  sooth'd  me,  and  com- 
manded. 
Per.  AikI  you  compGed,  most  duteously  com- 

Elw.  I  could  withstand  liis  Airy;  buthistean^ 
Ah,  they  undid  me  I  Percy  dost  thou  know 
The  cruel  tynmny  of  tenderness  1 
Hast  thou  e'er  felt  a  fether's  warm  embrace  t 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  fether's  flowing  tears, 
And  known  that  thou  could'st  wipe  those  tears 

awayl 
If  thou  hast  felt,  and  hast  lensted  these, 
Then  thou  may'st  curse  my  weakness ;  but  if  nol^ 
Thou  canst  not  pity,  for  thou  canst  not  judge. 

Per.  Let  me  not  near  the  music  of  thy  voloe, 
Or  I  shall  love  thee  still ;  I  shall  foiget 
Thy  fetal  marriage  and  my  savage  wrongs. 

Elw.  Dost  thou  not  hate  me,  Peny  1 

Per.  Hate  theel  Yes, 
As  dying  martyn  hate  the  righteous 
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Of  that  bleas'd  power  for  whom  they  Meed — 1 
hate  thee. 
[  TViey  look  at  each  other  toUh  silent  agony. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Har.  Forgive,  my  lord,  your  faithful  knight — 

Per.  Come,  Harcourt, 
Gome,  and  behold  the  wretch  who  once  was  Percy. 

Bar.  With  grief  I've  leam'd  the  whole  un- 
happy tale. 
£ail  DoQgla^i  whose  suspicion  never  sleeps — 

Per.  What,  is  the  tyrant  jealous  1 

Elw.  Hear  him,  Percy. 

Per.  I  will  command  my  rage— Go  on. 

Bar.  Elarl  Douglas 
Knew,  by  my  arms  and  my  accoutrements, 
That  I  belonged  to  you ;  he  questioned  mu^ 
And  much  he  menac'd  me,  but  both  alike   ^ 
In  vain ;  he  then  arrested  and  confin*d  me.      [it. 

Per.  Arrest  my  knight!  The  Scot  shall  answer 

Elw.  How  came  you  now  releas'd  1 

Har.  Vour  noble  father 
Obtained  my  freedom,  having  leam'd  from  Hubert 
The  news  of  Percy's  death.    The  good  old  lord, 
Hearing  the  king's  return,  has  left  the  castle 
To  do  him  homage. 
\To  Percy.]  Sir,  you  had  best  retire ; 
Vour  safety  is  endangered  by  your  stay. 
I  fear  should  Douglas  know^-^ 

Per.  ShouM  Douglas  know  I 
Why  what  new  magic 's  in  the  name  of  Doufflas  1 
That  it  should  strike  Northumberland  with  fear  1 
Gro,  seek  the  haughty  Scot,  and  tell  him—no— 
Conduct  me  to  his  presence. 

JSUtD.  Percy,  hold*, 
Think  not  'tis  Douglas— 'tis- 

Per.  I  know  it  well 

Thou  mean'st  to  tell  me  'tis  Elwina's husband; 
But  that  inflames  me  to  superior  madness. 
This  happy  husband,  this  triumphant  Douglas, 
Shall  not  insult  my  misery  with  his  bliss. 
I'll  blast  the  golden  promise  of  his  joys. 
Conduct  me  to  him — nay,  I  will  liave  way- 
Come,  let  us  seek  this  husband. 

Elv.  Percy,  hear  me. 
When  I  was  robb'd  of  all  my  peace  of  miml, 
My  cruel  fortune  lefl  me  stiU  one  blessing, 
One  Bolitaiy  blessing,  to  ccmsole  me ; 
It  was  my  &me. — 'Tis  a  rich  jewel,  Pennr, 
And  I. must  keep  it  spotless,  and  unsotl'd: 
But  thou  wouldst plunder  whate'en  I>ouglasspar'd, 
And  rob  this  single  gem  of  all  its  brightness. 

Per.  Go— thou  wast  bom  to  rule  the  fiite  of 
Thou  art  my  conoueror  still.  [Percy. 

Elw.  What  noise  is  that  1 

.[Harcourt  goes  to  the  side  itfthe  stage. 

Per,  Why  art  thou  thus  alarm'd  1 

Elw.  Alas !  I  fM 
The  cowardice  and  terrors  of  the  wicked, 
Without  their  sense  of  guilt 

Har.  My  lord,  'tis  Doiwbs. 

Elw.  Fly,.  Penrr,  and  f&  ever 

Per.  Fly  from  Doudas  1 

Elw.  Then  stay,  barbarian,  and  at  once  destroy 
My  life  and  fame. 

Per.  That  thought  is  death.    I  go: 
My  honour  to  thy  dearer  honour  yields. 

Elw.  Yet,  yet  thou  art  not  gone ! 

Per.  Farewell,  farewell  t  [ExitVzwjY, 

Elw.  1  dare  not  meet  the  searching  eye  of 
Douglas. 
i  must  eoDoaJmf  tenon. 


Douglas  at  the  side  with  hts  sword  dntmk 

Edric  holds  him. 
Don.  €Kve  me  way. 

Edr»  Thou  shalt  not  enter.  [noheB, 

Dou.  [Struggling  wilh  Edric]  If  there  wera 
It  would  defraud  my  vengeance  oAts  edge, 
And  she  should  live. 

[Breaks  from  Edric  and  comes  forward 
Cursed  chance  I  he  is  not  here. 
Elw.  [(M n^.l  I  dare  not  meet  his  fuiy. 
Don.  See  she  nies 
With  every  mark  of  guUt.— Go,  search  the  bower. 

[Aside  to  Edric 
He  shaD  not  thus  escape.  Madam,  return.  [Aloud 
Now,  honest  Douglas,  learn  of  her  to  feign.  [AHdc. 
Alone,  Elwinal  who  had  iust  parted  Hence  1 

[WUh  affected  composwre. 
Elw.  My  lord,  'twas  Harcourt ;  sure  you  must 
have  met  him.  [else  t 

Doit.  Oezquirite dissembler!  [Aside.]  No 000 
Elw.  My  lord  I 
Dou.  How  I  enjoy  her  crinunal  confusion! 

You  tremble.  Madam. 

Elw.  Wherefore  should  I  tremble  1 
By  your  permission  Harcourt  v?as  admitted; 
"Twas  no  mysterious,  secret  introduction. 

Dou.  And  yet  you  seem  alarm*d. — IfHamwit's 
presence 
Thus  agritates  each  nerve,  makes  every  pulse 
Thus  wildly  throb,  and  the  warm  tides  of  blood 
Mount  in  quick  rushing  tumults  to  your  cheek , 
If  frienddiip  can  excite  such  strong  emotions^ 
What  tremors  had  a  lover's  presence  caus'd  t 

Elw.  Ungenerous  man  I 

Dou.  I  feast  upon  her  terrors.  L^*''^' 

The  story  of  his  dfeath  was  well  contriv'd ;  [  To  her. 
But  it  affects  not  me;  I  have  a  wife, 
Compar'd  with  whom  cold  Dian  was  unchaste. 

[Takes  her  hand. 
But  mark  me  well — though  it  concerns  not  yoo — 
If  there 's  a  sin  more  deeply  black  than  others, 
Diatiiiguish'd  from  the  list  of  common  crimes, 
A  legion  in  itself,  and  doubly  dear 
To  the  dark  prince  of  hell,  it  is— hypocrisy. 

[  TTirows  her  from  Atm,  and  eriL 

Elw.  Tes,  I  will  bear  this  fearful  indignation ! 
Thou  melting  heart,  be  firm  as  adamant ; 
Ye  shattefd  nerves,  be  strung  with  manly  feree^ 
That  I  may  conauer  all  my  sex's  weaknesR, 
Nor  let  this  bleeding  bosom  lodge  one  thought,    ^ 
Cherish  one  wish,  or  harixwr  one  desire. 
That  angels  may  not  hear,  and  Douglas  knovr. 

\Sseit» 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L—  The  HalL 

Enter  Douglas,  his  sword  drawn  and  bloody  in 
one  handf  in  the  other  a  letter.  Harcourt, 
wounded, 

Dou.  Traitor,  no  more !  this  letter  shows  thj 
office. 
Twice  hast  thou  robb'd  me  of  my  dear  revea^. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  leader.— Thy  base  blood 
Would  stain  the  noble  temper  of  my  sword ; 
But  as  the  pander  to  thy  master's  lust. 
Thou  justlv  fell'st  by  a  wtong'd  hnsbsind's  hand. 

Har.  Thv  wife  is  innocent. 

Dou.  Take  him  away. 

Har.  Percy,  retenge  my  fUl  I 

[Ouardt  hear  Habcoubt  m 
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Dou.  Now  fat  the  letter ! 
fie  bc^  once  more  to  nee  her. — So  'tis  plain 

They  have  already  met ! — ^but  to  the  rest 

\R^uis.]  "In  vain  you  wish  me  to  restore  the 

scarf; 
Dear  pledge  of  love,  while  I  have  life  Til  wear  it, 
*Ti0  next  my  heart ;  no  power  shall  force  it  thence ; 
Whene'er  you  see  it  in  another's  hand, 
CoDcinde  me  dead." — My  curses  on  them  both ! 
How  tamely  I  peruse  my  shame !  but  thus, 
Thus  let  me  tear  the  guilty  characters 
Which  register  my  infamy ;  and  thus, 
Thus  would  I  scatter  to  toe  winds  of  heaven 
The  vile  complotters  of  my  ibul  dishonour. 

f  7>ar«  the  letter  in  the  utmost  agitation. 

Enter  Edric. 

Edr.  My  lord 

DovL  [In  the  utmost  fury,  not  seeing  Edric] 
The  scarf! 

Edr.  Lord  Douglas. 

Dou.  [Still  not  hearing  him.]  Yes,  the  scarf  I 
Percv,  I  thank  thee  for  the  glorious  thought ! 
ni  cherfeh  it;  'twill  sweelen  all  my  pangs, 
And  add  a  higher  relish  to  revenge  I 

Edr.  My  lord  I 

Dou.  Howl  Edric  here  7 

Edr,  What  new  distress  1  [shame, 

Dou.  Dost  thou  expect  I  shoriM  recount  my 
Dwell  on  each  circumstance  of  my  disgrace. 
And  swell  my  infiuny  into  a  tale  f 
Rage  will  not  let  me — But — my  wife  is  fidse. 

Edr.  Art  though  convinc'df 

Dou.  The  chronicles  of  hell 
Cannot  produce  a  falser. — But  what  news 
Of  her  cursed  paramour  1 

Edr.  He  has  escap'd. 

Dou.  Hast  thou  examin'd  every  avenue  1 
Each  spoti  the  grovel  the  bower,  her  fiivourite 

Edr.  Tve  searcn'd  them  all.  [haunt  1 

Dou.  He  shall  be  yet  pursued. 
Set  guards  at  every  gate. — Let  none  depart 
Or  gain  admittance  here,  without  my  knowledge. 

Edr.  What  can  their  purpose  be  1 

Dou.  Is  it  not  clear  1 
Harcourt  has  raised  his  arm  against  my  ]\& ; 
He  ftiil'd ;  the  blow  is  now  reserv'd  for  Percy ; 
Then,  with  his  sword  firesh  reeking  from  my  heart, 
He'll  revel  with  that  wanton  o'er  my  tomb ; 
Nor  will  he  bring  her  ausht  she'll  hold  so  dear, 
As  the  curs'd  hand  with  woich  he  slew  her  husband. 
But  he  shall  die !  I'll  drown  my  rage  in  blood, 
Which  I  will  offer  as  a  rich  libiUon 
On  thy  infernal  altar,  black  revenge !    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Il—The  Garden, 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elw.  Each  avenue  is  so  beset  with  guards, 
And  lynx-ey'd  Jealousy  so  broad  awake, 
He  cannot  pass  unseen.    Protect  him.  Heaven ! 

Enter  BiRTHii. 

My  Birtha,  is  he  safe  1  has  he  escap'd  1    [to  him, 
Bvr.  I  know  not.    I  despatch'd  young  Harcourt 
To  bid  him  quit  the  castle,  as  you  order'd, 
Restore  the  scarf,  and  never  see  you  more. 
Bat  how  the  hard  injunction  was  roceiv'd, 
Or  what  has  happen  d  since,  I'm  yet  to  learn. 

Elw.  O  when  shall  I  be  eas'd  of  all  my  cares. 
And  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  grave 
Lay  down  this  weary  head ! — I  m  sick  at  heart ! 
Shoobi  Douglas  intercept  his  flight  t 


Bir,  Becalm; 
Douglas  this  very  moment  left  the  castle, 
With  seeming  peace. 

Elw.  Ah,  then,  indeed  there 's  danger ! 
Birtha,  whene'er  Suspicion  fi^igns  to  deep, 
'Tis  but  to  make  its  careless  prey  secure,     ^thee 

Bir.  Should  Percy  once  again  entreat  to  sei 
'Twere  best  admit  him ;  from  thy  lips  alono 
He  will  submit  to  hear  his  final  doom 
Of  everlasting  exile. 

Elw.  Birtha,  no; 
If  honour  would  allow  the  wife  of  DouglaB 
To  meet  his  rival,  yet  I  durst  not  do  it. 
Percy !  too  much  this  rebel  heart  is  thibe: 
Too  deeply  should  I  feel  each  pang  1  gave 
I  cannot  hate — but  1  will  banish — thee. 
Inexorable  duty,  O  foigive, 
If  I  can  do  no  more ! 

Bir.  If  he  remains, 
As  I  suspect,  within  the  castle  walls, 
'Twere  best  1  sought  him  out. 

Elw.  Then  tell  him,  Birtha, 
But,  Oh !  with  gentleness,  with  mercy,  tell  hioe. 
That  we  must  never,  never  meet  again. 
The  purport  of  my  tale  must  be  severe, 
But  let  tny  tenderness  embalm  the  wound 
My  virtue  gives.    O  soften  his  despair;   i 
But  say — ^we  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Percy. 

Rash  man,  he 's  here  I 

[She  attempts  to  go^  he  seizes  her  heaid 

Per.  I  will  be  heard ;  nay,  fly  not ;  1  will  speak 
Lost  as  I  am,  I  will  not  be  denied 
The  mournful  consolation  to  complain. 

Elw,  Percy,  I  charge  thee,  leave  me. 

Per.  Tyrant, no: 
I  blush  at  my  obedience,  blush  to  think 
I  left  thee  heie  alone,  to  brave  the  danger 
I  now  return  to  share. 

EhD.  That  danger 's  past : 
Douglas  was  soon  apijeaa'd ;  he  nothing  knowa 
Then  leave  me,  I  conjure  thee,  nor  agam 
Endanger  my  repose.    Yet,  ere  thou  goest, 
Restore  the  scari. 

Per.  Unkind  Elvrina,  never  I 
'Tis  all  that's  left  me  of  my  l[»uried  joys. 
All  which  reminds  me  that  I  once  was  happy. 
My  letter  told  thee  I  would  ne*er  restore  it. 

Elw.  Letter!  what  letter  1 

Per.  That  I  sent  by  Harcourt. 

Elw.  Which  I  ne'er  recdv'd.    Douglas  pci- 
Who  knows  %  [haps 

Bir.  Harcourt,  t' elude  his  vratchfulness. 
Might  prudently  retire. 

Elw.  Grant  Heaven  it  prove  so ! 

[Elwina  goings  Percy  hcids  her 

Per.  Hear  me,  Elwina ;  the  most  savage  honom 
Forbids  not  that  poor  grace. 

Elw.  It  bids  roe  fly  thee.  [pa:t 

Per.  Then,  ere  thou  goest,  if  we  indeed  mne' 
To  sooth  the  horrors  of  eternal  exile, 
Say  but — thou  pity'st  me  I 

Eivr.  [Weeps.]  O  Percy— pity  thee ! 
Imperious  honour ; — Surety  I  may  pity  him. 
Yet,  wherefore  pity  1  no,  I  envy  thee : 
For  thou  hast  still  the  liberty  to  weep, 
In  thee  'twill  be  no  crime ;  thy  tears  are  guiltless 
For  they  infringe  no  duty,  stain  no  honour^ 
And  blot  no  vow ;  but  mine  are  criminal. 
Are  drops  of  shame  wLich  wash  the  cheek  of  guilt 
And  every  tear  I  shed  dishcmoius  Douglas. 
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Per.  I  swear  ay  jeaJoiu  love  e'en  grudges  thoe 
Thy  sad  pre-eminenoe  in  wretchedness. 

&hp.  Rouse,  rouse,   my  slumb'zuig   iriitue! 
Percy  hear  me.  [thine, 

Heaven,  when  it  gives  such  high-wrought  souls  as 
8t3I  gives  as  great  ocoasiooA  to  ezett  Siem. 
If  thou  wast  form'd  so  noble,  great,  and  gen'nms, 
'Twas  to  surmount  the  pasnons  which  enslave 
The  gross  of  human-kina. — Then  think,  O  think, 
She,  whom  thou  once  didst  love,  is  now  another's. 

Per.  Go  on— and  tell  me  that  that  other's 
Douglas.  [me : 

Elw.  Whatever  his  nflue,  he  claims  respect  from 
His  honour 's  in  my  iceepiD|(,  and  I  hold 
The  trust  so  pure,  its  sanctity  b  hurt 
E'en  by  thy  presence. 

Per.  Thou  affain  hast  conquered. 
Celestial  virtue, like  the  angel  spirit, 
Whose  flaming  sword  defended  Paradsw, 
Stands  guard  on  every  charm. — Elwina,  yes. 
To  triuEoph  over  Doufflas,  well  be  virtuous. 

Elv.  "Tis  not  enough  to  be, — we  must  appear  so : 
Ghreat  souls  disdain  the  shadow  of  o^noe. 
Nor  must  their  whiteness  wear  the  stain  <^ffuilt. 

Per.  I  shall  retract-*-!  dare  not  (raze  upon  tnee; 
My  feeble  virtue  staggers,  and  agam 
The  fiends  of  jealousy  torment  and  haunt  me. 
They  tear  my  heart-strings. Oh  I 

Elw.  No  more ; 
But  spare  my  injnr'd  honour  the  affiont 
To  vindicate  itself. 

Per.  But,  kwe! 

Elw.  Butjgkwyf 

Per.  Enough  I  a  ray  of  thy  subUmer  spirit 
Has  warm'd  my  dying  honour  to  a  flame ! 
One  eflS>rt  and  'tis  done.    The  world  shall  say, 
When  they  shall  s^eak  o^my  disastrous  love, 
Percy  deserv'd  Elwina  though  he  lost  her. 
Fond  tears.  bUnd  me  not  yet !  a  little  longer, 
Let  my  sad  eyes  a  little  lonaer  gaas, 
And  leave  their  last  beams  Eere. 

Elw.  ITamefrom  kim.]  I  do  not  weep. 

Per.  Not  weep  1  then  wny  those  eyes  avoidinff 
minel  [centsl 

And  why  that  broken  v<Moe  1  those  trembling  ao- 
That  sigh  which  rends  my  soul  1 

EltD.  No  more,  do  more.  [once ; 

Per.  That  pang  decides  it    Come— III  die  at 
Thou  Power  supreme  1  take  all  the  length  of  days, 
And  all  the  blessings  kept  in  store  for  me. 
And  add  to  her  account — Yet  turn  once  more, 
One  little  look,  one  last,  short  glimpse  of  day. 
And  then  a  long  dark  niffht — Hold,  noid  my  heart, 

0  break  not  yet,  while  I  befaoU  her  sweetness; 
For  after  this  dear,  mournful,  tender  moment, 
t  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  liie. 

El».  I  do  conjure  thee,  go. 

Per.  'Tis  temUe  to  nature ! 
With  pangs  like  these  the  soul  and  body  part ! 
And  thus,  but  oh,  with  iiur  less  agony. 
The  poor  departing  wretch  stiU  grasps  at  being. 
Thus  clings  to  life,  thus  dreads  the  dark  unknown, 
Thus  struggles  to  the  last  to  keep  his  hold ; 
And  when  the  dire  convulsive  jgroan  of  death 
Diskidges  the  sad  spmi — thus  it  stays. 
And  fondly  hovers  o'er  the  form  it  lovVI. 
Once  and  no  more — fiuewell,  &rewell ! 

Elw.  For  ever! 
[They  look  at  each  oiherfor  eome  Hmej  then 
exit  Percy.    4fler  a  pauae  ; 
rris  past— the  conflict 's  past !  retire,  my  Births, 

1  would  address  me  to  the  throne  of  grace. 


Bir.  May  Heaven  restore  that  peace  thy  boaooB 
wants !  [Exit  Birthi. 

Elw.  ffnee^.l  Look  down,  thou  awful,  heart* 
inspecting  Judge, 
Look  down  with  mercy  on  thy  erring  creature^ 
And  teach  my  soul  the  lowliness  it  needs ! 
And  if  some  sad  remains  of  human  weakness 
Should  sometimes  mingle  with  my  best  lesdves, 

0  breathe  thy  wpait  on  this  wayward  heart, 
And  teach  me  to  repent  th'  intruding  sin 
In  it's  first  birth  of  thought^ 

[Noite  within.]  What  noise  is  that  1 

The  dash  of  swords  I  should  Douglas  be  return^ 

Enter  DonoLis  and  Perot,^JU£i^. 

Dou.  Yield,  villain,  yield. 
Per.  Not  till  this  good  right  arm 
Shall  ftU  its  master. 
Dou,  This  to  thy  heart,  then. 
Per.  Defend  thy  own. 

[They fight;  Percy  dtsamw  DouoLAa 
Dotk.  Confusion,  death,  and  hell ! 
Edr.  [WUhoui.]  This  way  I  heard  the  noise; 

Enter  Edric,  and  many  Knights  and  Ouank, 
Jrom  every  part  of  Oie  stage. 

Per.  Cursed  treachery ! 
But  deaily  will  I  sell  my  life. 

Dmi.  Seize  on  him. 

Per.  I'm  taken  in  the  toils. 
[Percy  \a  surrounded  by  Guards^  who  take 
his  sword. 

Dou.  In  the  cursed  snare 
Thou  laidst  for  me,  traitor,  thyself  art  caught 

Elw.  He  never  sought  thy  life. 

Dou.  Adulteress,  peace  I 
The  villain  Harcourt  too— but  he 's  at  rest 

Per.  Douglas.  I'm  in  thy  power;  but  do  not 

triumpo,  [me. 

Percy 's  betrayVI,  not  conouer'd.   Come,  despaldi 

Elw.  r7\>  Douglas.]  Odonot,donotki]Iniml 

Per.  Madam,  forbear : 
For  by  the  ffk>riou6  shades  of  my  great  fethen. 
Their  jgodlike  spirit  is  not  so  extinct 
That  ishould  owe  my  life  to  that  vile  Scot 
Though  dangers  close  me  round  on  every  side, 
And  death  besets  me,  I  am  Percv  still. 

Dou.  Sorceress,  I'll  disappoint  thee — he  shall  die^ 
Thy  minion  shall  expire  before  thy  face, 
That  I  may  feast  my  hatred  with  your  pangs, 
Ana  make  his  dying  groans,  and  thy  fond  teais^ 
A  banquet  for  my  venceance. 

Elw.  Savage  tyrant! 

1  would  have  fallen  a  silent  sacrifice,  [tliea. 
So  thou  had'st  spar'd  my  feme — I  never  wronged 

Per.  She  knew  not  dif  my  coming ; — I  akme 
Have  been  to  blame— Spite  of  herinterdictioii, 
I  hither  came.    She 's  pure  as  spotless  saints. 

Elw.  I  will  not  be  excus'd  by  Percy's  ciinie ; 
So  white  ray  innocence,  it  does  not  ask 
The  shade  of  others'  feults  to  set  it  off; 
Nor  shall  he  need  to  sully  his  feir  feme 
To  throw  a  brighter  lustre  round  my  virtue. 

Dou.  Yet  he  can  only  die — ^but  death  for ' 
Ye  powers  of  hell,  who  take  malignant  joy 
In  human  bloodshed,  give  me  some  dire 
Wild  as  my  hate,  and  desperate  as  my  wrsBf^^  * 

Per,  Enough  of  words.    Thouknow'st  I 
thee,  Douglas ; 
'Tis  steadfest,  fix'd,  hereditary  hate, 
As  thine  for  me;  our  fethers  did  bequeath  it 
As  part  of  our  unalienable  birthright 
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Wliich  nofiglit  bvtt  death  can  end.--Come,  end  it 
here. 

£lw.  [KneeUA   Hold,  Dooglaa,  hold  r--iiDtibr 
myaelf  1  knee!, 
I  do  not  ploul  for  Perc^,  but  for  thee : 
Ann  not  thy  hand  against  thy  fiitare  peace, 
Spue  thy  brave  breast  the  tortures  of  remorse,— « 
Stajn  not  a  life  of  unpolluted  honour, 
For,  oh !  as  surely  as  thou  strik'st  at  Penry, 
Thou  wilt  for  ever  stab  the  fiime  of  Doughs. 

Per.  Finish  the  bloody  work. 

Dou.  Then  take  thy  wish. 

Per.  Why  dost  thou  starti 
[Pebct  baree  his  hoeom.  Douolas  advances 
to  ^ab  Atm,  and  dieeovere  the  ecanf. 

Dou.  Hm  scarf  upon  his  breast  I 
The  blasting  sight  converts  me  into  stone; 
withen  my  powers  like  cowardice  or  age, 
Cunfles  the  bkxxl  within  my  sluv'ring  teins 
And  palsies  my  bold  arm. 

Per.  [IronicaUy  to  the  Knighte.]  Hear  you,  his 
Aiends! 
Bear  witness  to  the  glorious^  great  exploit, 
Reooid  H  in  the  aniuus  of  his  race, 
That  Douglas,  the  renownM — the  valiant  Douglas, 
Fsoc'd  round  with  guards,  and  safe  in  his  own 

castle, 
Surpfris'd  a  knight  unarm'd,  and  bravely  dew  him. 

Imnl  [TVirowiiig  away  hie  dagrfrer^^TtBtne 
— I  am  the  very  stain  of  knignthood. 
How  is  my  glory  dimm'd  I 

Ehe.  It  buzes  brighter  t 
Douglas  vras  onl^  bmve— he  now  is  generous ! 

Per.  This  action  has  restored  thee  to  thy  rank, 
And  makes  thee  worthy  to  contend  with  Percy. 

Dou.  Thy  joy  will  be  as  short  as 'tis  inkulting. 

[Tb  Elwina. 
And  thou,  imperious  boy,  restrain  thy  boasting. 
Thou  hast  sard  my  honour,  not  remov'd  my  hsite. 
For  mj  soul  kathes  thee  mt  the  obligatloo. 
Give  fann  his  sword. 

Per.  Now  thott'rt  a  noble  fee. 
And  in  the  field  of  hoivmr  I  win  meet  thee, 
As  knight  encountering  knight 

Bhe.  Stay,  Peiej,  stay. 
Strife^  at  the  wietcbed  cause  of  all,  strike  here, 
Hera  aheathe  thy  thirsty  sword,  but  spare  my 
husband.  [me, 

Dou.  Turn,  Madani.  and  addvess  those  vows  to 
To  ^lare  the  precious  nfe  of  him  you  bve. 
Even  now  you  triumph  in  the  death  of  Dougbs; 
Now  your  loose  fency  kindles  at  the  thought, 
And,  wildly  rioting  m  lawless  hope, 
fodulm  the  adultezy  of  the  mind. 
But  111  defeat  that  wisL-Chiards,  bear  her  in. 
Nay,  do  not  strucgle.  [She  4e  borne  in. 

Per,  Let  our  dsatts  suffice. 
And  reveronoe  virtue  In  that  mrm  inshrin'd. 

Dou.  Provoke  my  lage  no  fezther. — ^I  have 
kindled 
The  burning  torch  of  ■0ve^dying  vengeance 
At  loire's  expiring  lamp.— But  mark  me,  friends, 
[f  Percy's  happier  gemtis  should  prevail, 
Asid  I  should  fen,  give  him  safe  conduct  hence, 
Be  all  observance  pud  him.— Oo,  I  feUbw  thee. 

[Aeide  to  Ennio. 
Within  Fve  somnthlng  fer  thy  private  ear. 

Per,  Now  shall  this  mntual  rarr  be  appea^d  I 
Thise  eager  hands  shali  soon  be  drench'd  In 

daughter! 
Tea— like  two  femish'd  vultures  snuffing  blood, 
And  pantinff  to  destroy,  we'U  rush  to  eombat; 


Yet  I've  the  deepest,  deadliest  canse  of  hate, 
I  am  but  Percy,  tfaou'rt— Elwina's  husband. 
•  [£cniiK, 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  /.— Elwini*b  Apartment 

Eks.  Thou  who  in  judgment  sUnremember'sl 
mer^, 
Look  down  upon  nqr  woes,  preserve  my  husband  I 
Preserve  my  husband !  Ah,  I  dan  not  ask  it: 
My  very  prayers  may  pull  dovm  ruin  on  me  f 
If  Douglas  should  survive,  what  then  becomes 
Of— Uim— I  dare  not  name  1  Andifheoonqutn^ 
I've  slain  my  husband.    Agonizinff  state  I 
When  I  can  neither  hope,  nor  thiidi,  nor  pmy, 
But  guilt  involves  me.    Sure  to  know  the  woe 
Cannot  exceed  the  torture  of  suspense, 
Wheh  each  event  is  big  with  eqnal  honor. 

[Looker 
What,  no  one  yet  1  This  soiitade  is  dnadlbl  t 
My  honors  mcutiply  I 

Enter  Birtba. 

Thou  messenger  of  wo ! 
.Bir.  Of  wo,  indeed! 

Elw.  How,  is  my  husband  dead  1 
Oh,  speak! 

Bir.  Your  husband  lives. 

Elv.  Then  ferewell,  Percy 
He  was  the  tenderest,  truest ! — Bless  hiiii,HeKvn| 
With  crowns  of  gloiy  and  immortal  joys ! 

Bir.  Still  are  you  wrooff  j  the  combat  is  not  ovar. 
St^,  ftowing  tears,  and  ^?e  me  leave  to  speak. 

Klw.  Thou  sayestthatPercyand  my  husband 
Then  why  this  sorrow  1  Pive; 

^ir.  What  a  task  is  mine  I 

mw.  Thoutalk'stasiflwereacfaildingifei; 
And  scarce  acQuainted  with  cahmity. 
Speak  out,  unfold  thy  tale,  whate'er  it  be, 
For  I  am  so  femiHar  with  afflkalion. 
It  cannot  come  in  any  shape  will  snock  me. 

Btr.  How  shall  I  speakt   Thy  husband—- 

Eke.  What  of  Douglas  1 

Bir.  When  all  was  ready  ibr  the  fetal  combat 
He  calTd  his  chosen  knights,  then  drew  his  swofd. 
And  on  it  made  them  swear  a  solemn  oath, 
Confirmed  by  eveiy  rite  reBgion  bids, 
That  they  wonM  see  petfenn*d  his  hst  wquBil. 
Be  it  whate'er  it  would.    Abs  1  they  swore. 

Ehe.  What  did  the  dreadiulprBpaiatlonineaBi 

Bir.  Then  to  their  hands  he  gave  a  poison'doap, 
Compounded  of  the  deadliest  herbs  and  drugs; 
Take  this,  said  he,  it  is  a  husband's  Imsct; 
Percy  may  conquer— and«-I  hate  a  wife  ( 
If  Douglas  fells,  Elwina  must  not  ttva. 

She.  Snrit  of  Hand!    Why,  twM  grM% 

Twas  worthy  of  the  bosom  which  oonociv'd  H I 
Yet  'twa«  too  mercifiil  to  be  his  own. 
Yes.  Doughs,  yes.  my  husband,  111  ober  thae^ 
And  bleas  thy  geniua  which  has  fennd  tne  meuM 
To  reconcile  thy  vengsanea  with  iny  peace, 
The  deadly  means  to  make  obedience  pleasant. 

Bir.  O spare, fer pire8pare,iii7 bleeding hetfi 
Inhuman  to  the  lastl   Unnatural  poison! 

£Iw.  MygentleiHend,whatiatnereinai 
Hie  means  are  little  where  the  end  is  \hA 
If  it  disturb  thee,  do  not  can  it  poison; 
Call  it  the  sweet  oblivian  of  my  cares. 
My  balm  of  wo,  my  oordkl  of  affiietioiL 
Tne  drop  of  mercy  to  my  feinting  sou( 
My  kind  dtmlsrioo  Ihxn  a  workTof  aonoifi 
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My  cup  of  bliss,  my  passport  to  the  skies. 
^tr.  Hark !  what  alarm  is  that  1 
Elw.  The  combat  ^s  over !    [Birtha  goes  out. 
[Elwina  stands  in  a  ^fixed  attitude^  Ker 
hands  clasped. 
Now,  jrracious  Heaveo,  sustain  me  in  the  trial, 
And  bow  my  spirit  to  thy  ^eat  decrees ! 

Re-enter  Birtha. 

(£lwina  looks  steadfastly  at  her  wUhout 
speaking. 

Bir.  Douglas  is  fallen. 

Elw.  Bring  me  the  poison. 

Bir.  Never.  [approach! 

Elw.  Whexeaie  the  knights  1  I  summon  you — 
Draw  near,  ye  awful  ministers  of  fate, 
Dixe  instruments  of  poethumoos  revenge ! 
Come — I  am  ready;  but  vour  tardy  justice 
Defrauds  the  injur'd  deacr.--Go,  haste,  my  friend, 
See  that  the  castle  be  securely  guarded, 
Let  every  eate  be  barr'd — prevent  his  entrance. 

Bir.  whose  entrance  1 

Elw.  His — the  murderer  of  my  husband. 

Bir.  He 's  single,  we  have  hosts  of  fnenda. 

Elw.  No  matter; 
Who  knows  what  love  and  madness  may  atte»3ipi  1 
But  here  1  swear  by  all  that  binds  the  good. 
Never  to  see  him  more. — Unhappy  Douglas . 
O  if  thy  troubled  spirit  still  is  conscious 
Of  our  past  woes,  look  down,  and  hear  me  swear, 
That  wncn  the  legacy  thy  rage  bequeath'd  mc 
Works  at   my  heart,  and  con(}ueni  strs^glin^ 
Ev*n  in  that  agony  Hi  still  be  futhfuL     [n&turo, 
She  who  coukl  never  love,  shall  yet  obey  thee, 
Weep  thy  hard  fate,  and  die  to  prove  l^r  truth. 

Pfr.  O  unexampled  virtue  I    \A  noise  withouJt. 

Elw.  Heard  you  nothing  1 
By  all  my  fears  the  insulting  conqueror  comes. 

0  save  me,  shield  me ! 

Enter  Douglas.         % 

Heaven  and  earth,  my  husband ! 

Dau.  Yes 

To  blast  thee  with  the  sight  of  him  thou  hat^sf^. 
Of  him  thou  hast  wrong'd,  adultress,  'tis  tny 
husband.  Fmeicy. 

Elw.  [Kneels^y  Bless'd  be  the  fountain  of  cten.!U 
This  load  of  guiit  is  spared  me !  Douglas  lives ! 
Perhaps  both  live !  [7\)  Birtha.]  Could  I  be  sore 

of  that, 
The  poison  were  superfluous,  joy  would  kill  me. 

Don.  Be  honest  now,  for  once,  and  curse  thy 
stars; 
Curse  thy  detested  fat^which  brings  thee  back 
A  hated  husband^  when  thy  guilty  soul 
Reveird  in  fond,  ima^nary  joys 
With  my  too  happy  rival :  when  thou  flew*st, 
To  gratify  impatient,  boundless  passion, 
Anu  join  adulterous  lust  to  blooay  murder; 
Then  to  reverse  the  scene !  polluted  woman ! 
Mine  is  the  transport  now,  and  thine  the  pan?. 

Elw.  Whence  sprung  the  fidse  report  that  thou 
had'stfairn? 

Don.  To  give  thy  guUty  breast  a  deeper  wound, 
To  add  a  deadlier  sting  to  disappointment, 

1  rais'd  it—  I  contriv'd--I  sent  it  thee.       [virtue. 

Elw.  Thou  seest  mebold,  but  bold  in  conscious 
•—That  my  sad  soul  may  not  be  stain'd  with  blood, 
That  I  may  spend  my  few  short  hours  in  peace, 
And  die  in  holy  hope  of  Heaven's  forgiveness, 
Relieve  the  terrors  of  my  lab'rixig  breast^ 
Say  I  am  dear  o^murder— say  he  tives^ ' 


Say  but  that  little  word,  that  Percy  hv«^ 
And  Alps  and  oceans  shall  divide  us  ever. 
As  far  as  universal  space  can  part  us. 

Don.  Canst  thou  renounce  nimi 

Elw.  Tell  me  that  he  Uvea, 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  ruler  of  my  fiite, 
For  ever  hide  me  in  a  convent's  gloom. 
From  cheerful  day-light,  and  the  naunu  of  masi^ 
Where  sad  austerity,  and  ceaseless  prayer 
Shall  share  my  uncomplaining  day  between  them 

Dori.  O,  hypocrite!  now,  Vengeance,  to  tlQ 
office. 
I  had  forgot — Percy  commends  him  to  thee. 
And  by  my  hand — 

Elw.  How— by  thy  hand  1 

Dou.  Has  sent  thee 
This  precious  pledge  of  love. 

[Be  gives  her  Vbrcy^s  soaa^ 

Elw.  Then  Percy 's  ocad !  [mine 

Dou.  He  is. — O  gi'cat  revenge,  thou  now  art 
See  how  convulsive  sorrow  rends  her  frame . 
Thb^  this  is  transport ! — injur'd  honour  now 
Receives  its  vast,  its  am(de  retribution. 
She  sheds  no  tears,  her  grief  s  too  highly  wxought; 
'Tis  speechless  agonv. — She  must  not  faint — 
She  sbali  rot  'scape  her  portion  of  the  pain. 
No !  she  ?hal!  feel  the  fulness  of  distress, 
And  wftke  to  keen  perception  of  her  loss. 

Bir.  Mo.^ster:   Ba.*h&:rian!   leave  her  to  her 
scrrows. 

Elw.  [/;i  o  lew  \nckei^  i>.-*'«.l  Douglas — think 
not  [  ^nt,  beL^Uk<i  thou  seesi 
The  pale  and  bloodless  ch^ek  of  wan  despair. 
Fail  me  not  yet,  my  spirit^^;  «.uOU  cold  heart, 
Cherish  thy  freezing  ciurent  one  short  momen  \ 
Ahd  bear  thy  mighty  load  a  Utile  longer. 

Dov,.  Percy,  I  mu?t  avow  it,  brave^  fought,* 
Died  as  a  hero  should ; — but,  as  he  fell,' 
THear  it,  fond  wanton !)  call'd  upon  thy  name, 
And  his  last  guilty  breath  sigh'd  out — Elwina ! 
Come — give  a  loose  to  rage,  and  feed  thy  soul 
With  wild  complaints,  and  womanish  upbraidiogi 

Elw.  \ln  a  low  solemn  voice.]  No. 
The  sorrow 's  weak  that  wastes  itself  in  words, 
Mine  is  substantial  anguish — deep,  not  loud ; 
I  do  not  rave;— Resentment 's  the  return 
Of  common  souls  for  common  inj  urics.        [sion . 
Light  grief  is  proud  of  state,  and  courts  compas 
But  tiiere  's  a  dignity  in  cureless'  sorrow, 
A  sullen  gmndeur  which  disdains  complaint ; 
Ilago  is  for  little  wrongs — ^Despair  is  dumb. 

[.Exeunt  Elwina  and  Birtha. 

Dou.  Why,  this  is  well !  her  sense  of  wo  b 
btrongl   '  [iier 

The  sharp,  keen  tooth  of  gnawing  grief  dc^<oan 
Feeds  on  ne«  heart,  and  pays  me  back  m^  pangR 
Since  1  must  perish,  'twill  be  glorious  rum : 
I  fall  not  suQgly,  but,  like  some  proud  tower, 
111  crush  surrounding  objects  in  the  wreck. 
And  make  Uie  devastation  wide  and  dreadnd. 

Enter  RAnr. 

Raby.'O  whither  shall  a  wretched  &ther  turn 
Where  fly  for  comfort  t    Douglas,  art  thou  here  t 
I  do  not  ask  for  comfort  at  thy  hands. 
I'd  but  one  little  casket,  where  I  lodged 
My  precious  hoard  of  wealth,  and,  (ike  an  idiol» 
I  gave  my  treasure  to  another's  keeping, 
Who  threw  away  the  gem,  nor  knew  Us  vwiim, 
But  left  the  plunaer'd  owner  quite  a  beggar. 

Dou,  What  art  thou  come  to  see  thy  nee 
honour'dl 
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Ajnd  thy  bnghi  snn  of  glory  eet  in  blood  1 
I  woald  have  spar'd  thy  virtaes,  and  thy  age, 
Tbifi  knowledge  of  her  infuny. 

Rabv.  'Tis  false.  [blood. 

Mad  she  been  baae,  this  sword  had  drank  her 

Dou.  Ha .  dost  thou  vindicate  the  wanton  1 

Raby.  Wanton? 
Thou  hast  defam'd  a  noble  lady's  honour — 
My  spotless  child—^in  me  behmd  bar  chamfMon : 
The  strength  of  Hercules  wiil  nerve  this  arm, 
When  liAed  in  defence  of  innocence. 
The  dauf^hter's  virtue  for  the  father's  ahield, 
Will  make  old  Raby  attll  invincible. 

[Offtr9(odraw. 

Dott.  Forbear. 

Raby.  Thoo  dost  disdain  my  feeble  arm, 
And  scorn  my  age. 

Dou.  There  will  be  blood  enough: 
Nor  need  thy  withered  veins,  old  wrd,  be  drain'd, 
To  swell  the  co(»oQ8  stream. 

Raby.  Thou  wilt  not  kill  her  1 

Dou.  Oh,  'tis  a  day  of  horror  1 

Enter  Eo£ic  and  Birtha. 

Sdr.  Where  is  Douglas  ? 
I  come  to  save  him  from  the  deadliest  crime 
Revenge  did  ever  meditate. 

Dou.  What  meanest  thoa  1  [wife. 

fBdr.  This  instant  fly,  and  save  thy  guiltless 

Dou.  Save  that  perfidious— 

Sdr.  That  mucb-injur'd  woman. 

Bir.  Unfortunate  indeed,  but  O  most  innocent ! 

Mdr.  In  the  last  solemn  article  of  death, 
That  truth-compelling  state,  when  even  bad  men 
Pear  to  speak  falsely,  Percy  clear*d  her  £ime. 

Dou,  I  heard  him. — ^'Twas  the  guilty  fraud  of 
love. 
The  scarf,  the  scarf!  that  proof  of  mutual  passion , 
Qtven  bnt  this  day  to  ratify  their  crimes ! 

Bir.  What  means  my  k>rd1  This  day  1  That 
&tal  scarf 
Was  given  long  since,  a  toy  of  childish  friendship ; 
Long  ere  your  marriage,  eie  you  knew  Elwina. 

I&by.  'Tis  I  am  guilty. 

Dou.  Ha! 

Raby.  I, — I  alone.     . 
Confusion,  honour,  pride,  parental  fondness, 
Distract  my  soul, — Percy  was  not  to  blame, 
He  was — the  destinM  husband  of  Elwina! 
He  k>v'd  her — was  belov'd — and  I  approved. 
The  tale  is  long. — I  chang'd  my  purpose  since, 
Forbade  their  marriage— 

Dou.  And  confirnrd  my  nu8*ry ! 
TwiiW  did  they  meet  to-day — ^my  wife  and  Percy. 

Raby.  I  know  it. 

Dou.  Ha !  thou  knew'st  of  m^  dishonour  1 
rhon  wast  a  witness,  an  approving  witness; 
At  least  a  tame  one  I 

Raby.  Percy  came,  'tis  true, 
A  constant,  tender,  but  a  guiltless  lover! 

Dou.  I  shall  grow  mad  indeed ;  a  guiltless  lover ! 
Percy,  the  guiltless  lover  of  my  wife  1 

Raby.  He  knew  not  she  vras  married. 

Dou.  Howl  is't  possible  1  [cent; 

Rabv.  Douglas,  'tis  true ;  both,  both  were  inno- 
He  of  her  marriage,  she  of  his  return.        [vow'd 

Bir.  But  now,  when  we  believ'd  thee  dead,  she 
Never  to  see  thy  rival.    Instantly, 
Not  in  a  state  of  momentary  passion, 
Bat  with  a  martyr's  dignity  and  calmneas, 
She  bade  me  bring  the  poison. 

Dou.  Had'st  t]u>a  done  it, 


Despair  had  been  mj  portion !  Fly,  good  Birtna 
Find  out  the  suflenng  saint— describe  my  peni 

^  tenoe. 
And  paint  my  vast  extravagance  of  fondness, 
Tell  her  I  love  as  never  mortal  lov'd-~- 
Tell  her  I  know  her  virtues,  and  adore  them— ^ 
Tell  her  I  come,  but  dare  not  seek  her  presence, 
Till  she  pronounce  my  pardon. 

Bir.  I  obey.  [Exit  Birtha 

Raby.  Mv  child  is  innocent!  ye  choirB  of  saints 
Catch  the  biess'd  sounds — my  child  b  innocent .' 

Dou.  O  I  will  kneel,  and  sue  for  her  forgiveness 
And  thou  shalt  help  me  jplead  the  cause  of  love, 
And  thou  shalt  weeo — soe  cannot  sure  refuse 
A  kneeling  husbana  and  a  weeping  father. 
Thy  venerable  cheek  is  wet  alreadv. 

Raby.  Douglas!  it  is  the  dew  o/ grateful  joy 
My  child  is  innocent !  I  now  would  die. 
Lest  fortune  should  grow  weary  of  her  kindness. 
And  grudge  me  this  short  transport.  \ 

Dou.  Where,  where  is  she  1 
My  fond  impatience  brooks  not  her  delay ; 
Ctuick,  let  me  find  her,  hush  her  anxious  son). 
And  sooth  her  troubled  spirit  into  peace 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bir.  O  horror,  horror,  horror ! 

Dou.  Ah!  what  mean'st  thou  1 

Bir.  Elwina — 

Dou.  Speak — 

Bir.  Her  grief  wrought  up  to  frenzy, 
She  has,  in  &t  deliriuai>  swallow'd  poison  * 

Raby.  Frenzy  and  poison  ! 

DoiL  Both  a  husband's  gift ; 
But  thus  I  do  her  justice. 
At  Douglas  goe»  to  stab  himself,  enter  Elwima 

distracted,  her  hair  dishevelled,  Percy's  searj 

in  her  hand. 

Elw.  [Croes  up  to  Douglas]    What,  blood 
again  1    We  cannot  kill  him  twice ! 
Soft,  soft — no  violence — he  *s  dead  already  ; — 
I  did  it — ^Yes — I  drown'd  him  with  mv  tears ; — 
But  hide  the  cruel  deed !    I'll  scratch  him  out 
A  shallow  grave,  and  la^  the  ^reen  sod  on  it ; 
Ay — and  III  bind  the  wild  bnar  o'er  the  turf, 
And  plant  a  willow  there,  a  weeping  willow — 

[She  sits  on  the  ground, 
Bnt  look  you  tell  not  Douglas,  he'll  disturb  him ; 
He'll  pluck  the  willow  up — and  plant  a  thorn. 
He  will  not  let  me  sit  upon  his  grave. 
And  sing  all  day,  and  weep  and  pray  all  night. 

Raby.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  1 

JB/w.  Yes — I  do  remember 
You  had  a  harmless  lamb. 

Raby.  I  had  indeed !  [mate, 

Elv).  From  all  the  flock  yon  chose  her  out  a 
In  sooth  a  fair  one — you  did  bid  her  love  it- 
But  while  the  shepherd  slept  the  wolf  devour'd  it 

Raby.  My  heart  will  break.    This  is  too  much, 
too  much ! 

Elw.  [Smilin^,^  O  'twas  a  cordial  draught-*! 
drank  It  all. 

Raby.  What  means  my  child  1 

Dou.  The  poison !    Oh  the  poison! 
Thou  dear  wrong'd  innocence— 

Elw.  Oflf— murderer,  off  I 
Do  not  defile  me  with  those  crimson  hands. 

[Shows  the  eca-f. 
This  is  his  winding  sheet — I'll  wrap  him  in  it — 
I  wrought  it  for  my  love— there — now  I've  drees'd 

him. 
How  brave  he  looks !  my  &ther  vrill  forgive  him. 
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He  dearl/  Wv'd  him  onoe^bat  that  is  over. 
See  where  he  comee    beware,  my  gallant  Percy, 
Ah !  come  not  here,  this  is  the  cave  of  death, 
And  there 's  the  dark,  dark  palaee  of  Revenge ! 
See  the  pale  king  sits  on  his  Uood-stain'd  thnoe! 
He  points  to  me— I  oome,  I  oome,  I  come. 

[^fainU,  they  run  to  her,  Douglas  tahe$ 
up  hia  sword  amd  titab»  kifnaeffi 

Don.  Thus,  thos  I  follow  thee. 

Bdr.  Hold  thy  laah  hand  I 

Dou.  Itistookte.    No  remedy  hot  this 
Could  medkine  a  disease  so  desperate. 

Rahy.  Ah,  she  revives ! 

D^  [Raifir^himoe^.]  She  lives!  bear,  bear 
metofiBr! 
We  shall  be  happy  yet 

r J9s  otrugipeM  to  get  to  Aer,  hui  timka  domn. 
It  will  not  be— 

O  for  a  last  embrace— Alas !  I  fiint— 
She  lives— Now  death  is  terrible  indeed^- 
Fair  ipint,  I  lov'd  thee— O— Elwina  1        [Dk». 

Elw,  Where  have  I  beeni   The  damps  of 
doBith  axe  on  me.  |lhas  I 

Raby.  Look  op,  mr  ehild  t  O  do  not  leave  me 
Pity  the  anffoish  of  thy  aged  fiuher. 
Hast  thou  firgot  me  1 

EltD.  No— you  are  my  father ; 
O  yon  are  kindlj  oome  to  dose  my  eyes. 
And  take  the  kiss  of  death  fiom  my  cola  lipst 

Raby,  Do  we  meet  thus  1 

Khf .  We  soon  shall  meet  in  peace. 
I've  bat  afidnliemnnbKaiioe  of  we  pi 


But  something  tellsme— O  thosepamfiitstrqgi^ 
Raise  me  a  little    there— 

[She  weeo  the  body  qfDoaatjm. 
What  sight  is  that?  [der^d! 

Asvford|uKlhloody1   Ah!  and  Doog^  msr 

Edr.  Convinc'd  too  late  of  your  nneqoaU'd 
virtues,  [wrongat 

And  wrung  with  deep  compunction  mr  yoor 
By  his  own  hand  the  wratched  Dooglaa  M. 

Eho,  This  adds  another,  sharper  pang  to  deallk 
O  thou  Eternal  1  take  him  to  thy  mercy, 
Nor  let  this  sin  be  on  his  head,  or  mine ! 

Rdby.  I  have  undone  yoaali — the  crime ismiiial 
O  thou  poor  injur'd  saint  fiimve  thy  fiither, 
He  kneels  to  his  wxong*a  chud. 

Eht,  Now  yon  are  oroel. 
Come  near,  my  fiither,  nearer— I  would  see  to«| 
But  mists  and  darkness  doad  mj  fidling  signt 

0  death!  suspend  tb^  rights  for  one  short  mooMBt 
Till  I  have  ta'en  a  nUier's  last  embrace 

A  fether's  blessing.^Onoe— and  now  'tis  over. 
Receive  me  to  thy  racnsy,  gradous  Heaven! 

[Shed^o. 
Raby.  She's  «nief  ibr  ever  gone!  odd,  deed 
andcdia. 
Amla&thorl  Fatfaen love  their chiJdrBft 

1  murder  mine!  With  inqpioos  {Mide  I  anatdi'4 
The  bdt  of  vengeance  fiom  the  hand  of  Heaven 
My  ponishment  b  great— but  oh  1  'tis  Just     | 
My  som  submiaviveDowB.    A  righteous  God 
Has  made  mr  c&me  beoome  brf  flhaitiffii"***^ 


THE    FATAL    FALSEHOOD: 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

At  ITHIAS  ACTED  IH  1779,  AT  THB  THBATBS  SOTAL,  OOTBHT  OABOBM. 


TO 


THE  COUNTESS  BATHURST, 


rait  T»A«U>T  If  TSBT  BBtPBCITULLT  lHaOBIBaD^  Af  A 
SMALIr  TBfBUTB  TO  HBB  MAHT  YlBTITBBy 
ABTD  ASA 
QBATBFUI.  tBtnilOKT  Of  THB  FBIBNDSBir  W1T8  WHICH  SHB  HONOUBS 

HBB  MOST  OBBDIBHT  AMD  KOeT 

OBUMB9  HUMBLB  SBBTANT, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


PROLOGUE, 

WBrRBH  BT  THB  AUTHOB  Of  THB  TBAOBDT.— 4F0KBIf  BT  MB.  HOLt. 


OvB  modem  poets  now  can  scarcely  choose 
A  ssbjeet  worthy  of  the  Tragic  Muse ; 
For  bards  so  well  have  glean'd  th'  historic  field, 
Hist  scarce  one  sheaf  &'  ezhaosted  ancients 

yield; 
Or  iSf  perchance,  they  from  the  golden  crop 
Sgme  grains,  with  hand  pennrions,  rarely  orop ; 
Our  author  these  consigns  to  maol^  toil, 
For  dassic  themes  demand  a  classic  soil 
A  Tsgrant  she,  the  desert  waste  who  chose. 
Where  truth  and  history  no  restraints  inqpose. 
To  bar  the  wilds  of  fiction  open  lie, 
A  flow'rr  prospect,  and  a  boundless  sky ; 
Tet  haid  tne  task  to  keep  the  onward  way, 
'Where  the  wide  scenery  lures  the  foot  to  steay ; 
Wkeve  no  sererer  limits  check  the  Muse 
Than  Istwless  £uicy  is  disposed  to  choose. 
Nor  does  she  emulate  tne  loftier  strains 
Which  high  haroie  Tragedy  maintains : 
Nor  conquest  she,  nor  wars,  nor  triumphs  sings, 
Nor  with  nah  blind  o'ertuns  the  tnrones  of 

kings. 
No  rain'd  enqiiras  ^reet  to-ni(^t  jrour  eyes, 
No  nations  at  our  bidding  fall  or  rise ; 


To  statesmen  deep,  to  |>oliticians  ^ve. 
These  thaaaes,  congenial  to  their  tastes^  w* 

leave. 
Of  crowns  and  camps,  a  kingdom's  weal  or  w% 
How  few  can  judge,  because  now  few  can  know  t 
But  here  you  aU  may  boast  the  censor's  art, 
Here  all  are  critics  who  possess  a  heart. 
And  of  the  passions  we  display  to-night. 
Each  hearer  judges  like  the  Stagyrite. 
The  scenes  oif  pn^ate  life  our  anthor  shows 
A  simple  story  of  domestic  woes ; 
Nor  unimportant  is  the  glass  we  bold, 
To  show  the  effiwt  of  passions  uncontroll'd ; 
For  if  to  gprem  rseliiw  bdong  to  few. 
Yet  all  who  live  have  pissftons  to  subdue. 
Self-conquest  is  the  lesson  books  sbonkl  preach, 
Self-Conquest  is  the  theme  the  stage  should 

teach. 
Yolicbsafo  to  learn  this  obvious  duty  here. 
The  Teme  though  feeble,  yet  the  nwral'a  deai . 
O  mark  to-night  the  unexampled  woes 
Which  fimn  unbounded  self-indulgence  flows. 
Your  candour  once  endut'd  our  anthor's  lays ; 
Endure  them  now— it  wul  be  ample  praise 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA 


Earl  Gvv.nroBn. 
RiTBBa,  his  son. 
Oblaitoo,  a  young  Italian  Count. 


Bbbtbanb^ 
Emmbuna. 
Julia. 


Seme. — Earl  GuiLnroan's  Cattle, 


ACT  I. 

Apart$aani  m  ChdU/ord  CoMiU, 

Enter  Bbbtbamb. 

JBor.  What  tpoia  are  seriooily  melancholy 
villains  r 

T«L.I. 


Iplay  a  surer  game,  and  sorsen  my  heart 
With  easy  looks  and  undeeigniiy  amflee , 
And   while  my  {dots  still  ^nng  from 

though 

My  deeds  mpear  the  effect  of  wild  caprice. 
And  I  the  fniqgbtlnas  slaw  ^  giddy  ehanoe. 
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What  but  this  frankness  could  have  won  the 

promise 
Of  young  Orlando,  to  confide  to  me 
That  secret  grief  which  preys  upon  his  heart  1 
*Tis  shallow,  indiscreet  hypocrisy, 
To  seem  too  good  :  I  am  the  careUst  Bertrand, 
The  honest,  undesigning,  plain,  blunt  man. 
The  follies  I  avow  cloak  those  I  hide, 
For  who  will  search  where  nothing  seems  con- 

ceal'd  t 
*Tis  rogues  of  solid,  prudent,  grave  demeanour, 
Excite  suspicion ;  men  on  whose  dark  brow 
Discretion,  with  his  iron  hand,  has  grav'd 
The  deep-mark'd  characters  of  thought  fulness. 
Here  comes  my  uncle,  venerable  Guildford, 
Whom  I  could  honour,  were  he  not  the  sire 
Of  that  aspiring  boy,  who  fills  the  gap     [thee ! 
*Twuct  me  and  fortune ; — Rivers,  how  I  hate 

Enter  GuiLDFOBD. 

How  fares  my  noble  uncle  1 

Guild.  Honest  Bertrand ! 

I  must  complain  we  have  so  seldom  met : 
Where  do  you  keepi   believe   me,   we  have 
miss'd  you.  [me,  sir, 

Ber,  O,  my  good  lord  !  your  pardon — spare 
For  there  are  follies  in  a  young  man's  life, 
And  idle  thoughtless  hours,  which  I  should  blush 
To  lay  before  your  wise  and  temperate  age. 

Guild.  Well,  be  it  so — youth  has  a  privilege, 
And  I  should  be  ashamM  could  I  forget 
I  have  myself  been  young,  and  harshly  chide 
This  not  ungraceful  gayety.     Yes,  Bertrand, 
Prudence  becomes  moroseness,  when  it  makes 
A  rigid  inquisition  of  the  fault. 
Not  of  the  man,' perhaps,  but  of  his  youth. 
Foibles  that  shame  the  head  on  which  old  Time 
Has  shower'd  his  snow,  are  then  more  pardon- 
And  age  has  many  a  weakness  of  its  own.  [able. 

■Ber.  Your  gentleness,  my  loid,  and  mild  re- 
proof, 
Correct  the  wanderings  of  misguided  youth. 
More  than  rebuke  can  shame  me  into  virtue. 

Guild.  Saw  you  my  beauteous  ward,    the 
lady  Julia  1 

Ber.  She  passed  this  way,  and  with  her  your 
Your  Emmeuna.  [fair  daughter. 

Guild.  Call  them  both  my  daughters ; 

For  scarce  is  Emmelina  more  beloved 
Than  Julia,  the  dear  child  of  my  adoption. 
The  hour  approaches  too,  (and,  bless  it  heaven, 
With  thy  benignest,  kindliest  influence  !) 
When  Julia  shall  indeed  become  my  daughter, 
iShall,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  will. 
Crown  the  impatient  vows  of  my  brave  son, 
And  richly  pay  him  for  his  dangers  past 

Ber.  Oft  have  I  wondered  now  the  gallant 
Youthful  and  ardent,  doting  to  excess,  [Rivers, 
Could  dare  the  dangers  of  uncertain  war. 
Ere  marriage  had  confirmed  his  claim  to  Julia. 

Guild.  'Twas  the  condition  of  her  father^s  will, 
My  brave  old  fellow-soldier,  and  my  friend ! 
He  wished  to  see  our  ancient  houses  joined 
By  this,  our  children's  union ;  but  the  veteran 
So  highly  valued  military  prowess. 
That  he  bequeathed  his  fortunes  and  his  daughter 
To  my  young  Rivers,  on  these  terms  alone. 
That  he  should  early  gain  renown  in  aims ; 


And  if  he  from  the  field  returned  a  conqueror. 
That  sun  which  saw  him  come  victorious  hamm 
Should  witness  their  espousals.   Yet  he  comes 

not ! 
The  event  of  war  is  to  the  brave  uncertain, 
Nor  can  desert  in  arms  ensure  success. 

Ber.  Yet  fame  speaks   loudly  of  his  earlj 
valour.  [OrlandOy 

Guild.  E'er  since  the  Italian  count,  the  young 
My  Rivers'  bosom  friend,  has  been  my  guest. 
The  glory  of  my  son  is  all  his  theme : 
Oh !  he  recounts  his  virtues  witli  such  joy, 
Dwells  on  his  merit  with  a  zeal  so  warm. 
As  to  his  generous  heart  pays  back  again 
The  praises  he  bestows. 

Ber.  Orlando's  noble. 

He's  of  a  tender,  brave,  and  gallant  nature. 
Of  honour  most  romantic,  wiui  such  graces 
As  charm  all  womankind. 

Guild.  And  here  comes  one. 

To  whom  the  story  of  Orlando's  praise 
Sounds  like  sweet  music. 

Ber.  What,  your  charming  daughter ! 

Yes,  I  suspect  she  loves  the  Italian  count : 

{A»ide.) 
That  must  not  be.    Now  to  observe  her  cloeelv. 

Enter  Ekhelina. 

Guild.  Come  hither,  Emmelina:   we  were 
speaking 
Of  the  young  Count  Orlando.    What  think  yoo 
Of  this  accomphshed  stranger  t 

Em.  (confused.)  Of  Orlando? 

Sir,  as  my  father's  guest,  my  brother's  friend, 
I  do  esteem  the  count. 

Guild,  Nay,  he  has  merit 

Might  justify  thy  friendship,  if  he  wanted 
The  claims  thou  mention'st;   yet  I  mean  to 
blame  him.  [my  father  1 

Em.  What  has  he  done  1  How  has  he  wrong'd 
For  you  are  just,  and  are  not  angry  lightly ; 
And  he  is  mild,  unapt  to  give  ofience, 
As  you  to  be  offended. 

Guild,  Nay,  'tis  net  much : 

But  why  dous  young  Orlando  shun  my  presence  1 
Why  lose  that  cheerful  and  becoming  spirit 
Which  lately   charmed  us  all  1     Rivers  will 

chide  us, 
Should  he  return  and  find  his  friend  unh«^py. 
He  is  not  what  he  was.     What  says  my  child  t 

Em.  My  lord,  when  first  my  brother's  friend 
arrived— 
Be  still,  my  heart —  {Aside.) 

Ber.  She  dares  not  use  his  name 

Her  brother's  friend !  {Aside,} 

Em,  Wlien  first  your  noble  guest 

Came  from  that  voyage  he  kindly  undertook 
To  ease  our  terrors  for  my  Rivers'  safety. 
When  we  believed  him  dead,  he  seem'd  mcMt 

happy. 
And  ^ar'd  the  gen'ral  joy  his  presence  gave. 
Of  late  he  is  less  gay ;  my  brother's  absence^ 
(Or  I  mistake)  disturbs  his  friend's  repose : 
Nor  is  it  strange ;  one  mind  inforihs  themhodi 
Each  is  the  very  soul  that  warms  the  other» 
And  both  are  wretched  ox  are  bless'd  togedier 

Ber.  Why  trembles  my  fair  cousin  1 

Em.  Can  I  Haak 
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Tliat  -my  lovM  brother's  life  has  been  in  dangeri 
Nor  feel  a  strons  emotion  1 

Ber.  (ironicauy,)  Generous  pity ! 

But  when  that  danger  has  so  long  been  past, 
You  should  forget  your  terrors. 

Em,  I  shall  nerer ; 

For  when  I  think  that  danger  sprung  from  fnend- 
That  Rivers,  to  preserve  anotner's  life,    [ship  ; 
Incurr'd  this  peril,  still  my  wonder  rises. 
Ber.  And  why  another's  life  1  Why  not  Or- 
lando's 1 
Such  caution  more  betrays  than  honest  freedom. 
Guild.  He's  still  the  same,  the  gibing,  thought- 
less Bertrand, 
Severe  of  speech,  but  innocent  of  malice. 

(ExU  Guildford  :  Emmklina  going. 

Ber.  Stay,  my  fair  cousin !  still  with  adverse 

Am  I  beheld  1    Had  I  Orlando's  form,      [eyes 

I  mean,  were  I  uke  hun  your  brother* s  friend. 

Then  would  vour  looks  be  turned  thus  coldly 

on  me  f  {nothing, 

jS«i.  But  that   I  know  your  levity  means 

And  that  y#ur  heart  accords  not  with  your 

This  would  offend  me.  ttoi^e» 

Ber.  Come,  coafess  the  truth, 

That  this  gay  Florentine,  this  Tuscan  rover, 
HaA  won  your  easy  heart,  and  given  you  his : 
I  know  the  whole ;  I'm  of  his  secret  council ; 
He  has  confess'd — 
Em.  Ha !  what  has  he  confess'd  1 

Ber.  That  you  are  w«ndious  fair :  nay,  noth- 
ing farther : 
How  disappointment  fires  her  angiy  cheek  ! 

{Aside.) 
Yourself  have  told  the  rest,  your  looks  avow  it. 
Your  eyes  are  honest,  nor  conceal  the  secret. 
Em.  Know,  sir,  that  virtue  no  concealment 
needs: 
So  far  from  dreading,  she  solicits  notice. 
And  wishes  ev^  secret  thought  she  harbours. 
Bare  to  the  eye  of  men,  as  'tis  to  heaven. 
Ber.  Yet  mark  me  well :  trust  not  Orlando's 
truth ; 
The  citron  groves  have  heard  his  amorous  vows 
Breath'd  out  to  many  a  beauteous  maid  of 

Florence ; 
Bred  in  those  softer  climes,  his  rovii^  heart 
Ne'er  learn'd  to  think  fidelity  a  virtue ; 
He  laughs  at  tales  of  British  constancy. 
But  see,  Orlando  comes — ^he  seeks  you  here. 
With  eyes  bent  downwards,  folded  arms,  pale 
Disorder'd  looks,  and  negligent  attire,  [cheeks, 
And' all  the  careless  equipage  of  love,      [blood 
He  bends  this  way.     Why  does  the  mounting 
Thus  crimson  your  fair  cheek  1    He  does  not 

see  us; 
I'll  venture  to  disturb  his  meditations, 
And  instantly  return.  \,ExU  Bbrtkand. 

Em.  No  more ;  but  leave  me. 

He's  talkative,  but  harmless ;  rude,  but  honest ; 
Fuller  of  mirth  than  mischief.  See,  they  meet — 
Ihis  way  they  come ;  why  am  I  thus  alarm'd  1 
What  is't  to  me  that  here  Orlando  comes  1 
Oh,  for  a  little  portion  of  that  art 
Ungenerous  men  ascribe  to  our  whole  sex ! 
A  httle  artifice  were  prudence  now  : 
But  I  have  none  ;  my  poor  unpractis'd  heart 
Is  so  unknowing  of  ^ussimotation. 


So  little  skill'd  to  seem  the  thhig  it  is  not. 
That  if  my  lips  are  mute,  my  looks  betray  m». 

JSe-enter  Bbrtband  wUh  Orlando. 

Ber.  Now  to  alarm  her  heart,  and  search  out 

Jw.  {Aeide.) 

Or.  We  crave  your  pardon,  beauteous  £m- 

melina. 

If  rudely  we  intrude  upon  your  thoughts ; 

Thoughts  pure  as  infants'  dreams  or  angels' 

wishes, 

And  gentle  as  the  breast  from  which  they  sprin|f. 

Em.  Be  still,  my  heart,  nor  let  him  see  thy 

weakness.  {AMde.) 

We  are  much  bound  to  thank  you,  cousin  Ber- 

trand, 
That  since  your  late  return,  the  Count  Orlando 
^pears  once  more  among  us.    Say,  my  lord, 
why  have  you  shunn'd  your  friends'  society  1 
Was  it  well  done  %    My  father  bade  me  chide 

you; 
I  am  not  made  for  chiding,  but  he  bade  me ; 
He  says,  no  more  you  rise  at  early  dawn 
With  him  to 'chase  the  boar :  I  pleaded  for  you , 
Told  him  ^twas  savage  sport. 

Or.  What  was  his  answer  1 

Em.  He  said  'twas   sport  for  heroes,  and 
made  heroes ; 
That  hunting  was  the  very  school  of  war. 
Taught  our  brave  youth  to  shine  in  nobler  fields, 
Preserved  them  from  the  rust  of  dull  inaction, 
Train'd  them  for  arms,  and  fitted  them  for  con-. 
quest. 
Or.  O,  my  fair  advocate !  scarce  can  I  grieve 
To  have  done  wrong,  since  my  offence  has 
So  sweet  a  pleader.  [gain'd 

Ber.  {aside.)  So,  I  like  this  well ; 

Full  of  respect,  but  cold. 

Em.  My  lord,  your  pardon  , 

My  father  waits  my  coming ;  I  attend  him. 

[ExU. 
Ber.  In  truth,  my  lord,  you're  a  right  happy 
man; 
Her  parting  look  proclaims  that*  you  are  blest ; 
The  crimson  blushes  on  her  cheek  display 'd 
A  gentle  strife  'twizt  modesty  and  love  : 
Discretion  strove  to  dash  the  rising  joy, 
But  conquering  love  prevail'd  and  told  the  tale. 
My  lord,  you  answer  not. 

Or.  What  shall  I  say  1 

Oh,  couldst  thou  read  my  heart ! 

Ber.  The  hour  is  come 

When  my  impatient  friendship  claims  that  trust 
Wliich  I  so  oft  have  press'd,  and  you  haie 

fromis'd. 
cannot  tell  thee  :  lis  a  tale  of  guHt ; 
How  shall  I  speak  1  my  resolution  sickens ; 
All  virtuous  men  will  shun  me,  thou  wilt  scorn 
And  fly  the  foul  contagion  of  my  crime,     [me, 
Ber.  My  bosom  is  not  steel'd  with  that  harsh 
prudence 
Which  would  reproach  thy  failings  :  tell  me  all ;  ■ 
The  proudest  heart  loves  to  repose  its  faults 
Upon  a  breast  that  has  itself  a  tincture 
Of  human  weakness  :  I  have  frailties  too, 
Frailties  that  teach  me  how  to  pity  thine. 
What !  silent  still  ?   Thou  lov'st  my  beauteous 
Have  I  not  guess'd  ^  [coohb  ! 
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Or»  I  own  that  ahe  has  chaima 

Might  wann  alfrosen  atoic  into  k>v6, 
Tempt  hsnnita  back  again  to  that  bad  world 
Thej  had  renounc'd,  and  make  religiona  "•r* 
Forgetful  of  their  holy  towb  '&  faeaT .. . 
Tea,  Bertrand— come,  1*11  tell  thee  aU  m;  weAak- 
Thou  hast  a  tender,  sympathizing  heart —  [neaa^ 
Thou  art  not  nsid  to  a  fnend's  defects. 
That  heavenly  loim  I  yiew  with  eyes  as  cold 
As  marble  images  of  lifeless  saints ; 
I  see  and  know  the  workmanship  divine  ; 
My  judgment  owns  her  exquisite  perfections, 
But  my  rebellious  heart  denies  her  claim. 

Ber.  What  do  I  hear !  yon  love  her  not ! 

Or,  Oh!  Bertrand! 

For  pity  do  not  bate  me ;  but  thoa  most, 
For  am  I  not  at  yariance  with  myself  t 
Tet  shall  I  wrong  her  ffentle,  trusting  natai8» 
And  spurn  the  heart  I  ubour*d  to  obtain  1 
She  loves  me,  Bertrand:  oh!   too  sure   she 
loves  me  :  [sion ; 

Loves  me  with  tenderest,  truest,  chastest  paa- 
Loves  me,  oh,  baib^rous  fate !  as  I  love— Jnlia. 

Ber.  Heard  I  ari^tl    Bid  you  not  iqpeak  of 
Julia? 
Julia !  the  lovely  ward  of  my  good  ancle  1 
Julia !  the  mistress  of  your  friend,  of  Rivers  1 

Or.  Go  on,flo  on,  and  urge  me  with  my  guilt; 
Display  my  cnme  in  all  its  native  blackness ; 
Teu  me  some  legend  of  infernal  falsehood, 
Tell  me  some  dreadful  tale  of  perjur'd  friends, 
Of  trust  betrayed,  of  innocence  deceived : 
Place  the  dire  chronicle  before  my  eyes ; 
Inflame  the  honor,  ag^vate  the  guilt : 
That  I  may  see  the  evils  which  await  me, 
Nor  poll  such  fatal  mischiefs  on  my  head, 
As  with  my  ruin  must  involve  the  fate 
Of  all  I  love  on  earth. 

Ber.  Just  as  I  wish.      {Aside.) 

Or.  Thou  know'st  I  left  my  native  Italy, 
Directed  hither  by  the  noble  Kivers, 
To  ease  his  father's  fears,  who  thought  he  fell 
In   that  enffsgement  vrhere  we    both    were 

wooiSied. 
His  was  a  glorious  wound,  gain*d  in  the  cause 
Of  gen'roos  friendship  :  for  a  hostile  n>ear, 
Aim'd  at  my  breast,  Rivers  in  his  received, 
Sav'd  my  devoted  life,  and  won  my  soul. 

Ber.  So  far  I  kaew ;  but  what  of  Emmelina  1 

Or.  Whether  her  gentle  beauties  first  allur'd 
me, 
Or  whether  peaceful  scenes  and  rural  shades. 
Or  leisure,  or  the  wadt  of  other  objects. 
Or  solitude,  apt  to  engender  love, 
£ngag*d  my  eool,  I  know  not ;  but  I  lov*d  her. 
We  were  together  always,  till  the  habit 
Grew  into  something  like  necessity. 
When  Kmmelin^  left  me  I  was  rad, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  till  Bmmelina  came ; 
Her  soft  society  amus'd  my  mind, 
Fill'd  up  mj  vacant  heart,  and  touchM  my  soul : 
'Twaii  gratitude,  'twas  friendship,  'twas  esteem, 
Twas  reason,  'ttras  persaasion, — ^nay,  'twas 

Ber.  Bat  where  was  Julia  ?  [love. 

Or'  Oh  I  too  soon  she  came ; 

For  when  I  saw  that  vrondroos  form  of  beaaty, 
I  ftOed  entranced,  like  some  astronomer, 
fVluD^as  he.views  the  blight  expanse  of  heaven, 


Finds  a  new  star.    I  gaz'd,  and  was  ondbnv: 
Gas'd,  and  forgot  the  tender  Emmelina, 
Oaz*d,  and  forsot  the  gen'rous,  trusting  Rivenb 
FarjTOt  my  faith,  mv  friendship,  and  my  honom. 
Ber.  ifoes  Ji^  Know  your  love  1 
Or.  Forbid  it,  hesven ! 

What !  think'st  Uion  I  am  so  far  gone  m  guilt 
As  boldlv  to  avow  it?    Bertrand,  no ; 
For  all  the  kingdoms  ef  die  i^)acious  earth, 
I  would  not  wrong  my  friend,  or  damn  my  hon- 
our, [self. 
Ber.  Trust  me,  y0u  think  too  hantty  of  jronr- 
Or.  Think  I  have  ledg'd  a  secret  in  thy  breast 
On  which  my  peace,  my  fame,  my  all  depends  ; 
Long  have  I  struggled  with  the  »tal  tnrlh, 
And  scarce  have  dar'd  to  breathe  it  to  myself: 
For,  oh !  too  surely  the  first  downward  step, 
The  treacherous  path  that  leads  to  guilty  deeds. 
Is  to  make  sin  familiar  to  the  thou^its.    {Exit, 
Ber.  Am  I  awake  ?    No :  'tis  delusion  all ! 
My  wildest  wishes  never  soar'd  to  this ; 
Fortune  anticipates  my  plot :  he  loves  her. 
Loves  just  whom  I  woutd  have  hiln  leyo    h>¥ea 

JuUa! 
Orlando,  yes,  IH  play  thee  at  my  will ; 
Poor  puppet !  thou  hast  trasted  to  ny  hand 
The  strings  by  which  Til  move  thee  to  tli^  rain. 
And  make  thee  too  the  instrument  of  vengeaace. 
Of  glorious  vengeance  on  the  man  I  hate.  [BsBk. 

ACT  IL 
EnUr  JvuA  and  Emuuna. 

JuHa.  How  many  cares  peiplex  the  maid  wlia 
loves! 
Cares  which  the  vacant  heart  can  nev«r  know. 
You  fondly  tremble  for  a  brother's  life  ; 
Orlando  mourns  the  absence  of  a  fnend ; 
Guildford  is  anxious  for  a  son's  renown ; 
In  my  poor  heart  your  various  terron  meet, 
With  added  fears  and  fonder  apprehensions  * 
They  all  unite  in  me,  I  feel  for  aO, 
His  life,  hit  fame,  his  absence,  and  his  love  ; 
For  he  may  live  to  see  his  native  heme, 
And  he  may  live  to  bless  a  sister's  hopes, 
May  hve  to  gratify  inq>atient  friendship. 
May  live  to  crown  a  father's  honsevrithhononrr 
May  live  to  glory,  yet  be  dead  to  love. 

JSm.  Forbear  these  feara;  th^  wound  my 
brother's  honoor : 
Jnlia !  a  brave  man  must  be  ever  fiilhAil ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  venture  to  be  false ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  inJQre  trnstine  virtae, 
And  with  bold  perjuries  afi^t  high  heaven. 

JuHa.  I  know  his  faith,  and  venerate  his  vir- 
I  know  his  heart  is  tender  as  'tis  bmre ;  [tnee ; 
That  all  his  father's  worth,  his  sister's  sofb^ss. 
Meet  in  his  generous  breast  nnd  yet  I  fe 
Whoever  lord  Vkid  me,  and  did  not  fear  ^ 

Enter  GnuMNMin. 

OuUd.  Where  are  my  friends^  ay  dan^tter^ 
where  is  Jnlia? 
How  shall  I  iRpedt  the  fhfaie«  of  niy  heart* 
My  son,  my  Rivers,  vrill  this  day  Tetan. 

Em,  My  dearest  brother! 

Juha.  Ha !  my  Riwrs 

Propitious  heaven ! 
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Em.  And  yet  my  Julia  trembles. 

JtUia.  Have  I  not  cause !  my  Rivers  comes ! 
I  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  I  die  to  hear,  {but  how  1 
My  lord — you  know  the  terms-^ 

Guild.  He  comes  a  oooquexor ! 

He  comes  as  Guildfoid*«  son  should  ever  oeme ! 
The  battle's  o'er,  the  English  arms  successful, 
And  Rivera,  like  an  English  warrior,  hastes 
To  la]r  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  beauty.    lExii. 

Julia.  My  joy  oppresses  me ! 

Em.  And  see,  Ozhndo  ! 

How  will  the  welcome  news,  transport  his  soul. 
And  raise  his  diooping  heart !  witn  caution  tell 

him, 
Lest  the  o*erwhelming  npture  be  too  much 
For  his  dejected  mind. 

Enter  Oblando  4tnd  Bbrteand. 

Julia,  My  lord  Orlando, 

Wherefore  that  troubled  air  1  no  more  you  dwell 
On  your  once  darlingtheme ;  you  speak  no  more 
The  praises  of  your  Rivers ;  is  he  chang'd  t 
Is  he  not  still  the  gallant  friend  you  lev'd. 
As  virtuous  and  as  valiant  1 

Or.  Stfll  the  same ; 

He  must  be  ever  virtuous,  ever  valiant. 

Em.  If  Rivers  is  the  same,  then  must  I  think 
Orlando  greatly  chang'd ;  you  speak  not  of  him. 
Nor  lonff  ibr  faiis  return,  as  you  were  wont 
How  did  you  use  to  spend  the  livelong  day. 
In  telling  some  new  wonders  of  your  mend. 
Till  niffot  broke  in  upon  th*  unfinished  tale ; 
And  when  'twas  o'er,  you  yvoM  begin  again. 
And  we  again  would  listen  with  delight, 
With  fresh  delight,  as  if  we  had  not  heard  it ! 
Does  Rivers  less  deserv^  or  you  less  love  1 

Or.  Have  I  not  lov'd  hun  ?  was  my  friendship 
When  any  praised  his  glories  in  the  field !   £colid 
My  raptor'd  heyrt  has  bounded  at  the  tale ! 
Methought  1  grew  illustrious  from  his  gloiy. 
And  rich  from  his  renown ;  to  hear  him  prais'd. 
More  proud  than  if  I  had  achieved  his  deeds, 
And  reap'd  myself  the  harvest  of  his  fame. 
How  have  I  trembled  for  a  life  so  dear, 
When  his  too  ardent  soul,  despising  caution. 
Has  pluBg'd  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war, 
As  if  in  love  with  danger. 

Julia.  Valiant  Rivers ! 

How  does  thy  ^ireatness  justify  my  love  ! 

Ber,  He's  distant  far,  so  I  may  safely  praise 
him.  {Atide.) 

I  claim  some  merit  in  my  love  of  Rivers, 
Since  I  admire  the  virtues  that  eclipse  me  ; 
With  pleasure  I  survey  those  dazzling  heights 
Mygay,  inactive  temper  cannot  reach. 

Sn,  Spoke  like  my  honest  cousin.    Then, 
Orlando, 
Since  such  the  love  you  bear  vour  noble  friend, 
How  will  your  heart  sustain  the  mighty  Joy 
The  news  I  tell  will  give  you  1    Yes,  Orlando, 
Restrain  the  transports  of  your  grateful  friend- 
ship. 
And  hear  wkh  moderation,  hear  me  teU  you 
That  Rivers  will  return — 

Or,  Howl  wheni 

Em,  This  day. 

Or.  bnpoesible! 

Ber»       Then  all  my  schemes  are  air.  (Ande.) 


Em.    To-day  I  shall  embrace  my  valiaot 
brother!  [herrishtl 

JuUa.  You  dH>op,  my  lord :  did  vou  not  near 
She  told  you  that  your  Rivers  would  return, 
Would  come  to  crown  your  friendah^  and  our 
hopee.  [friend! 

Or.  He  is  most  welcome !    Is  he  not  my 
You  say  my  Riven  comes.    Thy  atm,  good 
Bertrand. 
Ber.  Joy  to  us  all ;  joy  to  the  Count  Orlando ! 
Weak  man,  take  care.       {Aside  to  Oslando.)  v 
Em.  My  lord !  you  are  not  weli 

Ber.  Siuprise  and  joy  oppress  him ;  I  myselt 
Partake  his  transports.    Kouse,  my  lord,  for 
Em.  How  is  it  with  you  now!  [shame. 

Or.  Quite  w^ — *iis  past 

Ber.  The  wonder's  past,  and  naught  but  joy 
remains. 

Enter  Guildposd  and  Rivams. 

GuHd.  He's  come !  he's  here !  I  have  em- 
brae'd  my  warrior ; 
Now  take  me,  heav'n,  I  have  liv'd  long  enough. 

JttHa.  My  lord,  my  Rivers !  ^ 

Riv.  'Tis  my  Julia's  self  1 

My  life! 

JuUa.  My  hero !    Do  I  then  behold  thee  1 

Riv.  Oh,  my  full  heart !  expect  not  words. 

£m.  Rivers!  [my  Julia! 

Riv.  My  sister !  what  an  hour  is  this  * 

My  own  Orlando,  too ! 

Or.  My  noble  friend ! 

Rio.  This  is  such  prodigality  of  bliss, 
I  scarce  can  think  it  real.     Honest  Bertrand, 
Your  hand;   yours,  my  Orlando,    yours,    my 
And  as  a  haad,  I  have  a  heart  for  all ;       [father ; 
Love  has  enlarg'd  it ;  from  excess  of  love 
I  am  become  more  capable  of  friendship. 
My  dearest  Julia ! 

Guild.  She  is  thine,  my  son,        [her. 

Thou  hast  deserved  her  nobly ;  thou  hast  won 
Fnlfill'd  the  terms-- 

Riv.  Therefoie  I  dare  not  ask  her  * 

I  would  not  claim  my  Julia  as  a  debt,^ 
But  take  her  as  a  ^ft ;  and,  oh !  I  swear 
It  is  the  dearest,  richest,  choicest  gift. 
The  bounty  of  indulgent  heaven  could  grant. 

(GuiLDroRD  joins  their  hands.) 

Julia.  Spare  me,  my  lord. — As  yet  I  scare* 
have  seen  you. 
Confusion  stops  my  tongue — ^yet  I  will  own. 
If  there  be  truth  or  faith  in  woman's  vows. 
Then  you  have  still  been  present  to  this  heait 
And  not  a  thought  has  wander'd  from  its  duty 
{Exeunt  Julia  and  Emmbuita. 

Riv.  {lofiking  after  Julia.)  Oh,  generous  Julia ! 

Or.  {aside  to  Ber.)  Mark  how  much  she  lovee 
him  I  [fond  sex  have  always  ready. 

Ber.  (aside  to  Or.)  Mere  words,  which  the 

Riv.  Forgive  me,  good  Orlando,  best  of  friends ! 
How  my  soul  joys  to  meet  thee  on  this  shore  2 
Tlius  to  embrace  thee  in  my  much>lov'd  Ei:|f-  * 
land !  [of  heroes, 

Guild.  England !  the  land  of  worth,  the  soil 
Where  great  Elizabeth  the  sceptre  sways, 
O'er  a  free,  glorious,  rich,  and  nappy  people  ! 
Philosophy,  not  cloister'd  up  in  schools, 
llie  speculative  dream  of  wle  monks, 
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Attiz'd  in  attic  robe,  here  roams  at  large ; 
Wisdom  is  wealth,  and  science  is  reno\¥Q 
Here  sacred  laws  protect  the  meanest  subject, 
The  bread  that  toil  procures  fair  freedom  sweet- 
And  every  peasant  eats  his  homely  meal      [ens. 
Content  and  free,  lord  of  his  small  domain. 

Riv.  Past  are  those  Gothic  days,  and,  thanks 
to  heav'n, 
They  are  for  ever  past,  when  English  subjects 
Were  born  the  vassals  of  some  tyrant  lord ! 
When  free-soul'd  men  were  basely  handed  down 
To  the  next  heir,  transmitted  with  their  lands, 
The  shameful  legacy,  from  sire  to  son !     [boy, 

Guild.  But  while  thy  generous  soul^  my  noble 
Justly  abhors  oppression,  yet  revere 
The  plain  stem  virtues  of  our  rough  forefathers : 
O,  never  may  the  gallant  sons  of  England 
XiOse  their  plain,  manly,  native  character. 
Forego  the  glorious  charter  nature  gave  them, 
Beyond  what  kings  can  give,  or  laws  bestow  ; 
Their  candour,  courage,  constancy,  and  truth ! 
iExeurU  Guildford  and  Rivkks. 

Or.  Stav,  Bertrand,  stay — Oh,  pity  my  dis- 
traction ! 
This  heart  was  never  made  to  hide  its  feelings ; 
I  had  near  betray'd  myself. 

Ber.  I  trembled  for  you ; 

Remember  that  the  eye  of  love  is  piercing, 
And  Emmelina  mark'd  you. 

Or.  Tie  too  much : 

My  artless  nature  cannot  bear  disguise. 
Think  what  I  felt  when  unsuspecting  Rivers. 
Prees*d  me  with  gen'rous  rapture  to  his  bosom, 
Profess'd  an  honest  joy,  and  call'd  me  friend ! 
r  felt  myself  a  traitor :  yet  I  swear, 
Yes,  by  that  Power  who  sees  the  thoughts  of 
I  swear,  I  love  the  gallant  Rivers  more      [men, 
Than  light  or  life !  I  love,  but  ^et  I  fear  him : 
I  shnuik  before  the  lustre  of  his  virtue — 
I  felt  as  I  had  wrong'd  him — ^felt  abash'd. 
I  cannot  bear  this  conflict  in  my  soul, 
And  therefore  h^ve  resolved — 

Ber.  On  what  t 

Or.  To  fly. 

Ber.  ToflyfromJuKal 

Or.  Yes,  to  fly  from  all. 

From  every  thing  I  love ;  to  fly  from  Rivers, 
From  Emmelina,  from  myself,  from  thee : 
From  Julia  1  no — that  were  impossible, 
For  I  shall  bear  her  image  in  my  soul ; 
It  is  a  part  of  me,  the  dearest  part ; 
So  closely  interwoven  with  my  being, 
That  I  can  never  lose  the  dear  remembrance. 
Till  I  am  robb*d  of  life  and  her  together. 

Ber.  *Tis  cowardice  to  fly. 

Or.  'Tis  death  to  stay. 

Ber.  Where  would  you  gol    How  lost  in 
thought  he  stands !  (Aside.) 

A  vulgar  villain  now  would  use  persuasion. 
And  by  his  very  earnestness  betray 
The  thing  he  meant  to  hide ;  FU  coolly  wait, 
Till  the  occasion  shows  me  how  to  act. 
Then  turn  it  to  my  purpose.     Ho !  Odbuido  ! 
Where  would  you  go  1 

Or.  To  solitude,  to  hopeless  baniafament ! 
Yes,  I  will  shroud  my  youth  in  those  dark  cells 
Where  disappointment  steals  devotion*a  name, 
To  cheat  the  wretched  rotaiy  into  ruin ; 


There  will  I  live  in  love  with  misery ;. 
Ne^er  shall  the  sight  of  mirth  profane  my  gnuf. 
The  sound  of  joy  shall  never  charm  my  ear, 
Nor  jnusic  reach  it,  save  when  the  slow  beU 
Wakes  the  dull  brotherhood  to  Ufeless  prayer 
Then,  when  the  slow-retreating  world  recedes. 
When  warm  desires  are  cold,  and  passion  dead 
And  all  things  but  my  Julia  are  forgotten, 
One  thought  of  her  shall  fire  my  languid  sool. 
Chase  the  faint  orison,  and  feed  despair. 

Ber.  What  T  with  monastic,  lazy  drones  retire^ 
And  chant  cold  hymns  with  holy  hypocrites  1 
First  perish  all  the  sex  !  forbid  it,  manhood ! 
Where  is  your  nobler  self  1  for  shame,  Orlando  » 
Renounce  this  superstitious,  whining  weaknessr 
Or  I  shall  blush  to  think  I  call*d  you  fiiend; 

Or.  What  can  I  do  1  [riage 

Ber.  {after  a  pause.)  Beg  shell  defer  the  mar 
But  for  one  single  day  ;  do  this,  and  leave 
The  rest  to  me  :  she  shall  be  thine. 

Or.  How  sayst  thouT 

What,  wrong  her  virtue  ? 

Ber.  Still  this  cant  of  virtue  ! 

This  pomp  of  words,  this  phrase  without  t 

meaning? 
I  ffrant  that  honour's  something,  msnly  honour  ; 
Pd  fight,  Pd  bum,  Pd  Meed,  Pd  die  for  honour ; 
But  what's  this  virtue  1 

Or.  Ask  you  what  it  b  1 

Why,  *ti8  what  libertines  themselves  adore ; 
*Tis  that  which  wakens  love  and  kindles  rapture* 
Beyond  the  rosy  lip  or  stany  eye. 
Virtue !  'tis  that  which  gives  a  secret  force 
To  common  charms ;  but  to  trae  loveliness 
Lends  colouring  celestial.     Such  its  power, 
That  she  who  ministers  to  guilty  pleasures, 
Assumes  its  semblance  when  she  meat  would 
Virtue  !  'tis  that  ethereal  energy  [please^ 

Which  gives  to  body  spirit,  soul  tq  beauty.  {Exit. 

Ber.  Curse  on  his  principles !    Yet  I  shall 
shake  them ; 
Yes,  I  will  bend  his  spirit  to  m^  will. 
Now,  while  'tb  warm  with  passion,  and  will  take 
Whatever  mould  my  forming  hand  wiH  give  h. 
*Tis  worthy  of  my  genius !     Then  I  love 
This  Emmelina :  true,  she  loves  not  me, 
But,  should  young  Rivers  die,  his  father's  land* 
Would  then  be  mine — is  Rivers,  then,  inunortall 
Come — Guildford's  lands,  and  his  proud  daugh- 
ter's hand,  [genias ! 
Are  worth  some  thought.    Aid  me,  ye  spurs  to 
Love,  mischief,  poverty,  revenge,  and  envy ! 

[£211  BsBTBAiriK 

Enter  Emmelina  and  Rivebs,  talking. 

Em.  Yet  do  not  blame  Orlando,  good  my 
brother ;  [lov'd ; 

He's  still  the  same,  that  brsve  frank  heart  yoa 
Only  his  temper's  changM,  he  is  grown  sad ; 
But  that's  no  fault,  I  only  am  to  blame ; 
Fond,  foolish  heart,  to  give  itself  away 
To  one  who  gave  me  nothing  in  return  1 
Rh.  How's  thisi   my  father  said  Orlandt 

lov'd  thee. 
Em.  Indeed  I  thought  so ;  he  was  kinder  once ; 
Nay,  still  he  loves,  or  my  poor  heart  deceives  no 
Riv.  If  he  has  wrong'd  thee !  yet  I  know  he 
could  not; 
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His  g^dlani  soul  is  all  made  up  of  virtueBi 
And  1  would  rather  doubt  myself  than  him. 
Tet  tell  me  all  the  story  of  your  loves, 
And  let  a  brother's  fondness  sooth  thy  cares. 

Em.  When  to  this  castle  first  Orlando  came, 
A  welcome  guest  to  all,  to  me  most  welcome ; 
Yes,  spite  of  maiden  shame  and  burning' blushes, 
Let  me  confess  he  was  most  welcome  to  me ! 
At  first  my  foolish  heart  so  much  deceived  me, 
I  thought  I  lov'd  him  for  my  brother's  sake ; 
But  when  I  closely  searchM  this  bosom  traitor, 
I  found,  alas !  I  lov'd  him  for  his  own. 

Rio.  Blush  not  to  own  it ;  'twasawell-plac'd 
I  glory  in  the  merit  of  my  fiiend,  [flame  ! 

And  love  my  sister  more  for  lovinff  him. 

Em.  He  talk'd  of  you ;  I  listen'd  with  delight. 
And  fancied  'twas  the  subject  only  charm'd  me  ; 
But  when  Orlando  chose  another  theme, 
Forffive  me,  Rivers,  but  I  listen'd  still 
With  undiminish'd  joy — ^he  talk'd  of  love. 
Nor  was  that  theme  less  grateful  than  the  former. 
I  seem'd  the  very  idol  of  his  soul ; 
Rivers,  he  said,  would  thank  me  for  the  friend- 
I  bore  to  his  Orlando  ;  I  beUev'd  him.       [ship 
Julia  was  absent  then — ^but  what  of  JuUa  1 

JRfv.  Ay,  what  of  her  indeed?  why  namM 
you  Julia  1 
You  could  not  surely  think  1  no,  that  were  wild. 
Why  did  you  mention  Julia  1 

Em.  {confusedly.)  Nay,  'twas  nothing, 

'Twas  accident,  nor  had  my  words  a  meaning ; 
If  I  did  name  her — ^'twas  to  note  the  time — 
To  mark  the  period  of  Orlando's  coldness. 
The  circumstance  was  casual,  and  but  meant 
To  date  the  change ;  it  aim'd  at  nothing  farther. 

Rio.  {agitated.)   'Tis  very  like — no  more — 
I'm  satbfied — 
You  talk  as  I  had  doubts :  what  doubts  have  1 1 
Wh^  do  you  labour  to  destroy  suspicions 
Which  never  h^  a  birth  ?    Is  she  not  mine  1 
Mine  by  the  fondest  ties  of  dear  affection  1 — 
Bat  did  Orlando  change  at  her  return  1 
Did  he  grow  cold  1    It  could  not  be  for  that ; 
You  may  mistake.  And  yet  you  said  'twas  then : 
Was  it  precisely  then  1    I  only  ask 
For  the  fond  love  I  bear  my  dearest  sister. 

Em.  'Twas  as  I  said.  [melina . 

Rio.  {recovering  himself. )  He  loVes  thee,  Em- 
These  starts  of  passion,  this  unquiet  temper. 
Betray  how  much  he  loves  thee :  yes,  my  sister. 
He  fears  to  lose  thee,  fears  his  father's  will 
May  dash  his  rising  hopes,  nor  give  thee  to  him. 

Em.  Oh,  flatterer  f  thus  to  sooth  my  easy 
With  tales  of  possible,  unlikely  bliss !      [nature 
Because  it  may  be  true,  my  credulous  heart 
Whispers  it  is,  and  fondly  loves  to  cherish 
The  feeble  glimmering  of  a  sickly  hope.      [age 

Riv.  This  precious  moment,  worth  a  tedious 
Of  vulgar  time,  I've  stol'n  from  love  and  Julia ; 
She  waits  my  coming,  and  a  longer  stay 
Werd  treason  to  her  beauty  and  my  love. 
Doubts  vanish,    fears    recede,    wd   fondness 
triumphs.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IIL 

ScBNS — A  Garden, 

Em.  Why  do  my  feet  unbidden  seek  this 
grovel 


Why  do  I  trace  his  stens  t  I  thought  him  .\ere 
This  is  hit  hour  of  waudng,  and  these  shades 
His  daily  haunt :  oft  have  they  heard  his  vows  '. 
Ah !  fatal  vows,  which  stole  my  peace  awa^  ! 
But  now  he  shuns  my  presence :  yet  who  know% 
He  may  not  be  ungrateful,  but  unhappy  ! 
Yes,  he  will  come  to  clear  his  past  offences, 
With  such  prevailing  eloquence  will  plead, 
So  mourn  his  former  foults,  so  blame  his  cold- 
ness. 
And  Inr  ten  thousand  graceful  ways  repair  them, 
That  I  shall  think  I  never  was  offended. 
He  comes,  and  every  doubt's  at  once  dispell'd : 
'Twas  fancy  all ;  he  never  meant  to  wrong  me« 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Why  at  this  hour  of  universal  joy,  [ture, 
When  every  heart  beats  high  with  grateful  rap- 
And  pleasure  dances  her  enchanting  round  ; 
O,  tell  me  why,  at  this  auspicious  hour, 
You  quit  the  joyful  circle  of  your  friends : 
Rob  social  pleasure  of  its  sweetest  charm, 
And  leave  a  void  e'en  in  the  happiest  hearts, 
An  aching  void  which  only  vou  can  fill  1 
Why  do  you  seek  these  unfrequented  shades  1 
Why  court  these  gloomy  haunts,  unfit  for  beauty, 
But  made  for  meditation  and  misfortune  1 

Em.  1  might  retort  the  charge,  my  lord  Or- 
lando f 
I  might  inquire  how  the  lov'd  friend  of  Rivera, 
Whom  he  has  held  deep-rooted  in  his  heart 
Beyond  a  brother's  deamess,  sav'd  his  life, 
And  cherish'd  it  when  sav'd  beyond  his  own ; — 
I  might  inquire,  why,  when  this  Rivers  comes, 
After  long  tedious  months  of  expectation. 
Alive,  victorious,  and  as  firm  in  friendship 
As  fondness  could  have  wish'd,  or  fancy  feign'd  * 
I  might  inquire  why  thus  Orlando  shuns  him — 
Whv  thus  he  courts  this  melancholy  gloom, 
As  if  he  were  at  variance  with  delight. 
And  scom'd  to  mingle  in  the  general  joy  t 

Or.  Oh,  my  fair  monitress !    I  have  deserv'd 
Your  gentle  censure.    Henceforth  I'll  be  gay. 

Em.  Julia  complains  too  of  you. 

Or.  Ah  !  does  Julia  t 

If  Julia  chides  me,  I  have  err'd  indeed : 
For  harshness  is  a  stranger  to  her  nature,  [fore  t 
But  why  does  she  complain  1  O,  tell  me  where- 
That  I  may  soon  repair  the  unwilling  crime, 
And  prove  my  heart  at  least  ne'er  meant  to 

Em.  Why  so  alarm'd  1  [wrong  her. 

Or.  Alarm'd ! 

Em.  Indeed,  you  seem'd  so. 

Or.  Sure  you  mistake.    Alarm'd !  oh  no,  I 
was  not ; 
There  was  no  cause — I  could  not  be  alarm'd 
Upon  so  slight  a  ground.    Something  you  said. 
But  what,  I  know  not,  of  your  friend. 

Em.  Of  Julia  t 

Or,  That  Jutia  was  displeas'd — ^was  it  not  so* 
'Twas  that,  or  something  like  it. 

Em.  She  complains 

That  you  avoid  her. 

Or.  How  !  that  I  avoid  her  * 

Did  Julia  say  so  1  ah !  you  had  forgot — 
It  could  not  be. 

Em,  Why  are  you  terrified  1 

Or.  Na 
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Not  terrified— I  am  not — bat  were  thoee    [ing ; 
Her  very  words  1  you  might  mietake  her  mean- 
Did  Julia  say  Orlando  shuimM  her  presence  1 
Oh !  did  she,  could  she  say  so  1 

Em,  If  she  did. 

Why  this  disorder  1  there's  no  cauee. 

Or.  No  cause  1 

Oh !  there's  a  cause  of  dearer  worth  than  em- 
pire! 
Quick  let  me  fly,  and  find  the  iair  upbiaider ; 
Tell  her  she  wrongs  me,  tell  her  I  would  die 
Rather  than  meet  her  anger.  (EmaLiNA/etfitt.) 

t  Ah,  she  faints  ! 

What  have  I  said  1  curse  mj  imprudent  tongue ! 
Look  up,  sweet  innocence  f  my  Emmelina — 
My  gentle  friend,  awake !  look  up,  (air  creature ! 
lis  your  Orlando  calls. 

Em,  Orlando's  voice ! 

Methought  he  talked  of  Ioto— Hiay,  do  not  mock 
My  heart  is  but  a  weak,  a  yery  weak  one  !  [me ; 
I  am  not  well — perhaps  I've  been  to  blame. 
Spare  my  distress ;  the  error  has  been  mme. 

lExU  Emmblina. 

Or,  So  then,  all's  over;   Tyo  betrayed  my 
secret, 
And  stuck  a  poison'd  dagger  to  her  heart, 
Her  innocent  heart.  Why,  what  a  wreteh  am  I  { 
Ruin  approaches— shall  i  tamely  meet  it. 
And  duly  with  destruction  till  it  blalt  met 
No,  I  will  fly  thee»  Julia,  fiy  for  eyer. 
Ah,  fly  !  what  then  becomes  of  Emmelina  1 
Shall  I  abandon  kerl  it  must  be  so ; 
Better  escape  with  this  poor  wreck  of  honour 
Than  hazard  all  by  staying.    Rivers  herel 

Enter  Riybbs. 

Rh.  Hie  same.    My  other  self!  my  own 
Orlando ! 
I  came  to  seek  thee  ;  'twas  in  thy  kind  bosom, 
My  suflfering  soul  reposed  its  secret  cares, 
When  doubts  and  difficulties  stood  before  me : 
And  now,  now  when  my  prosperous  fortune 

shines, 
And  gilds  the  smilin^hour  with  her  bright  beams, 
Shall  I  become  a  niggard  of  my  bliss. 
Defraud  thee  of  ihj  portion  of  my  joys,  [them  t 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  well-earned  claun  to  share 

Or.  That  I  have  ever  lov'd  thee,  witness 
Heaven !  [aing 

That  I  have  thoucht  thy  friendship  the  best  bles- 
That  markM  the  fortune  of  my  happier  days, 
I  here  attest  the  sovereign  Judce  of  hearts ! 
Then  think,  O  think  what  anguish  I  endure. 
When  I  declare,  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
That  we  must  part 

Rtv.  What  does  Orlando  meant 

Or,  That  I  must  leave  thet,  Rivers ;  must 
Thy  lov'd  society.  [renounce 

Kiv.  Thou  hast  been  injur'd ; 

Thy  merit  has  been  slighted :  sure,  my  father. 
Who  knew  how  dear  I  held  thee,  would  not 
wrong  thee. 

Or.  He  is  all  goodness ;  no— >there  is  a  cause- 
Seek  not  to  ki^w  it. 

Ri».  Now,  by  holy  firiendship ! 

I  swear  thou  shalt  not  leave  me ;  what,  just  now, 
When  I  have  safely  pass'd  so  many  perils, 
E^scap'd  so  many  deaths,  retum'd  once  more 


To  the  kind  arms  of  long  desiring  fiiendshtp , 

Just  now,  when  I  expected  such  a  welcoDie^ 

As  happy  souls  in  paradise  bestow 

Upon  a  new  inhabitanti  who  comea 

To  taste  their  blessedness,  you  coldly  tell  me 

Tou  will  depart :  it  must  not  be,  Orlando. 

Or.  It  must,  it  must 

Riv.        Ah,  must !  then  tell  me  wherafiDre  * 

Or.  I  would  not  dim  thy  dawn  of  happiness. 
Nor  diade  the  bri^ter  beams  of  thy  good  fortune 
With  the  dark  suUen  cloud  that  hangs  o'er  mine 

Rio.  Is  this  the  heart  of  him  I  call'd  my 
friend, 
Full  of  the  graceful  weakness  of  aflfection  1 
How  have  I  known  it  bend  at  my  request ! 
How  lose  the  p>wer  of  obstinate  resistance. 
Because  his  friend  entreated !    This  Orlando ! 
How  is  he  changed  ! 

Or.  Alas,  how  chang'd,  indeed  I 

How  dead  to  eveiy  relish  of  delight ! 
How  chang'd  in  all  but  in  his  love  for  thee ! 
Yet  think  not  that  my  nature  is  grown  harder, 
That  I  have  lost  that  ductile,  yimding  heart ; 
Rivers,  I  have  not — oh !  'tis  still  too  soft ; 
E'en  now  it  melts,  it  bleeds  in  tenderness- 
Farewell  !  I  dare  not  trust  myself— 4areweQ ! 

Rh   Thexk  thou  resolv'st  to  go  1 

Or.  Hiis  very  day ! 

Riv.  What  do  I  hear  1  To-day !  It  must  not 
This  is  the  day  that  makes  my  Juua  mine,     [be 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  1 

Rip  This  day  unites  me  to  bet , 

Then  stay  at  least  till  thou  behold'st  her  mine. 

Or,  Impossible  !  another  day  were  rain. 

Riv.  Then  let  me  fly  to  Julia,  and  conjure  her 
To  bless  me  with  her  hand  this  hour — this 

Or.  Oh !  no,  BO,  no !  rmoment, 

Riv.  I  win :  in  such  a  causa 

Surely  she  will  foreffo  the  rigid  forms 
Of  cold  decorum ;  then,  my  best  Orlando ! 
I  shall  receive  my  Julia  from  thy  hand ; 
The  blessing  will  be  doubled !    I  shall  owe 
The  precious  ffifl  of  love  to  sacred  friendship  ! 

Or.  Canst  tnou  bear  this,  my  heart  1 

Riv.  Then,  my  Orlando, 

Since  thy  unkind  reserve  denies  m^  heart 
Its  partnershq)  in  this  th^  hoard  of  sorrows, 
I  wul  not  press  to  know  it ;  thou  shalt  go 
Soon  as  the  holy  priest  has  made  us  one  : 
For,  oh  !  'twill  sooth  thee  in  the  bour  of  parting. 
To  know  I'm  in  possession  of  my  love. 
To  think  I'm  blest  with  Julia,  to  reflect 
Thou  gav'st  her  to  my  arms,  my  bride !  my  wife ! 

Or,  Ah !  my  brain  turns ! 

Riv.  'Tis  as  I  thou^t ;  I'll  tiy  ham. 

Now  answer  me,  Orlando,  and  with  truth  ; 
Hide  nothing  from  thy  friend— dost  thou  not 

level  [heiut. 

Or.  Ha !  how !  I  am  betray'd !  he  reads  mj 
Rio.  Hast  thou,  with  all  that  tenderness  or 

soul. 
From  love's  infection  kept  thv  yielding  heart  1 
Say,  couldst  thou  bask  in  all  tne  blaze  of  beauty, 
And  never  feel  its  warmth  T— Impossible ! 
Oh !  I  shall  probe  thy  soul,  till  thou  confess 
The  conqu'nns  fair  one's  name— but  why  con- 
Come.  C9int,  f  know  full  well—  [fees  ^ 
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Or.  Ha!  do»t  thou  know  1 

And  knowing,  dost  thou  suffer  me  to  live  1 
And  dost  thou  know  my  guilt,  and  call  me  friend  t 
He  mocks  but  to  destroy  me  I 

Mh.  Come,  no  more : 

Lore  is  a  proud,  an  aibitrur  god, 
And  will  not  choose  fts  rigid  fathers  \Ad ; 
[  know  that  thine  ha^destin'd  for  thy  bride 
A  Tuscan  maid ;  but  hearts  disdain  all  force. 

Or.  How's  this  t  what,  dost  thou  justify  my 
passion  1 

/Ztv.  Applaud  it — glory  in  it — ^will  assist  it 
She  is  so  fair,  so  worthy  to  be  lov'd. 
That  I  shoukl  be  thy  riTsl,  were  not  she 
My  sister. 

Or.  How ! 

Rh.  She  is  another  Julia. 

Or.  I  stood  upon  a  fearful  precipice— 
I'm  fl;iddy  still-— oh,  yes  !    I  understuid  thee— 
Thy  beauteous  sister !  what  a  wretch  Vve  been ! 
Oh,  Rirers !  too  much  softness  has  undone  me. 
Yet  I  will  never  wrong  the  maid  I  love. 
Nor  injure  thee ;  first  let  Orlando  perish ! 

Sit.  Be  more  eiplicit. 

Or.  For  the  present  spare  me. 

Think  not  too  hardly  of  me,  noble  Rivers.! 
I  am  a  man,  and  full  of  human  frailties  ; 
But  hate  like  heU  the  crime  which  tempts  me  on. 
"When  I  am  ready  to  depart  I'll  see  thee, 
dear  alTmy  Ions  aceonnts  of  love  and  honour. 
Remove  thy  doimts,  embrace  thee,  and  expire. 

lExU  Oblardo. 

Manet  Rivisi. 


Ktv.  It  moat  be  ao— to  what  excess  he  loves 

her! 
Yet  wherefore  not  demand  her  t  for  his  birth 
May  claim  alUmee  with  the  proudest  fortune. 
Sore  there's  sonM  hidden  cause— perhapa-^ah, 

no !  [su^ncion ; 

Tom  from  that  thought,  toj  sool  t  twas  vile 
And  Icoold  hate  the  heart  which  but  conoeiv'd  it. 
T^  tine  their  fidtha  ara  difierent — then  hia 

iather, 
Auatere  and  riffid,  dooma  hhn  to  another. 
That  mnat  not  be— theae  ban  ahall  be  ramov'd ; 
m  aarve  him  with  my  Hfe,  nor  taate  of  bliaa 
Tin  I  have  aoaght  to  Uaaa  the  friend  I  love. 

iBxit. 

JU-enter  Orlaitoo. 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  t  wed  her  perhaps  thia 

hourl 
Hasten  the  ritee  formel  I  give  her  to  him  1 
/  stand  a  tame  spectator  of  their  bliss  1 
/  live  a  patient  witness  of  theur  joy  t      [blood. 
First  let  this  dagger  drink  my  Dearths  warm 
(  Takes  a  dagger  from  kis  boaonif  then  sees  Julia.) 
The  sorceress  comes !  oh,  there's  a  charm  about 

her  pive. 

Which  holds  my  hand,  and  makes  me  wish  to 
I  shudder  at  her  sight !  open,  thou  earth, 
And  aave  me  from  the  peril  of  her  charma ! 

{Puts  up  M«  dagger.) 

Smer  Julia. 

JuUa.  Methought  I  heard  the  cvf  of  one  m 

pain; 
Vol.  I. 


From  hence  it  came ;  ah,  me !  my  lord  Orlando ! 
What  means  that  sieh  1  that  agonizing  voice  1 
Those  sroans  whicn  rend  your  heart  1  those 

frantic  looks  1 
Indeed  I'm  terrified.    What  would  you  do  ? 

Or.  (Juriously.)  Die! 

Julia.  Talk  you  of  death  1  renounce  the  fatal 
Live  for  my  sake,  Orlando.  [thought ; 

Or.  For  thy  sake  1 

2^t  were  indeed  a  cause  to  live  for  a^s, 
Would  nature  but  extend  the  narrow  limits 
Of  human  life  so  far. 

Julia.  And  for  the  sake 

Of  Rivers ;  live  for  both ;  he  sends  me  here 
To  beg  you  would  delay  your  purpos'd  parting ; 
His  happiness,  he  swears,  if  you  are  absent. 
Will  be  but  half  complete. 

Or.  Is  it  to-night  ? 

Hiis  marriage,  Julia,  did  you  say  to-night  ^ 

JuUa,  It  la,  and  yet  you  leave  us. 

Or.  No.— rn  stay. 

Since  vou  command,  stay  and  expire  before  you. 

Julia.  What  mean  you  1 

Or.  'Hiat  m  perish  at  the  feet 

Of— Rivers. 

Julia.  Tell  your  sorrows  to  my  lord ; 

Upon  hia  faithfiil  breast  repose  the  wei^t 
Tnat  presses  you  to  earth, 

Or,  TeU;^?  TeURiversI 

Is  he  not  yours  1   Does  not  the  prieat  now  wait 
To  make  yon  one  1  Then  do  not  mock  me  thus : 
What  leisure  can  a  happy  bridegroom  find 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  wretch  as  I  am  1 
You  hate  me,  Julia. 

JuUa.  Hate  you !  how  you  vnrong  me ! 

Live  to  partake  our  joy^. 

Or.  Tlope  you  for  joy  1 

Julia.  Have  I  not  cause!    Am  I  not  lov^d 
by  Rivers  1 
Rivers,  Uie  best,  the  bravest  of  his  sex  ! 
Whose  valour  fabled  heroes  ne'er  surpassed. 
Whose  virtues  teach  the  young  and  charm  the 
Whose  graces  are  (Le  wonder  of  our  sex,  [old ; 
And  envy  of  his  own. 

Or.  Enough!  enough! 

0  spare  this  prodigality  of  praise. 
But,  Julia,  if^you  would  not  here  behold  me 
StretchM  at  your  feet  a  lifeless  bloody  corpse. 
Promise  what  I  shall  now  request. 

JuUa.  What  is  it! 

Or.  That  till  to-morrow's  sun,  I  ask  no  longer, 
Yon  will  defer  this  marriage. 

Julia,  Ah!  defer  it! 

Impossible ;  what  would  my  Rivers  think  ! 

Or.  No  matter  what ;  'tis  for  his  sake  I  ask  It : 
His  peace»  his  happiness,  periiaps  his  life 
Depends  on  what  I  ask. 

JuUa.  His  life  !  the  life  of  Rivera ! 

Some  dreadful  thought  seems  lab'rii^  in  youi 
Enlain  this  horrid  mystery.  [bieast : 

Or,  I  dare  not. 

Ifyon  comply,  before  to-morrow's  dawn, 
All  win  be  well,  the  danger  past :  then  finish 
These — chappy  nuptials :  but  if  you  refuse. 
Tremble  for  bun  you  love ;  the  altar's  self 
Will  be  no  safeguard  from  a  madman's  rage. 

JuKa.  What  ra^e  1  what  madman !  what  re- 
moraeleaa  villain! 
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Orlando — ^wiU-noc  you  protect  your  friend? 
Think  how  he  loves  you — he  would  die  for  you — 
Then'  save  him,  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  save 
him —  {Kneels.) 

Oh  1  guard  my  Rivers  from  this  bloody  foe. 

Or.  Dearer  than  life  I  love  him — ask  no  more, 
But  promise  in  the  awful  face  of  heaven, 
To  do  what  I  request — and  promise  further. 
Not  to  disclose  the  cause. 

JtUia.  Oh,  save  him !  save  him ! 

Or.  'Tis  to  preserve  him  that  I  ask  it :  promise, 
Or  see  me  fall  before  you. 

{He  draws  the  iagger,  she  still  kneeling.) 

Julia.  I  do  promise. 

Hide,  hide  that  deadly  weapon — I  do  promise. 

{Rises.) 
How  wild  you  look !  you  tremble  more  than  I. 
rU  call  my  Rivers  hitner. 

Or.  Not  for  worlds. 

If  you  have  mercy  in  your  nature,  Juha, 
Retire.    Oh,  leave  me  quickly  to  myself; 
Do  not  expose  me  to  the  strong  temptation 
Which  now  assaults  me. — ^Yet  you  are  not  gone. 

Jtdia.  Be  more  composed ;  I  leave  you  with 

regret.  [its  seat ! 

{As  she  goes  out.)  His  noble  mind  is  shaken  from 

What  may  these  transports  mean  1  heav'n  guard 

my  Rivers ! 

As  JvLiA  goes  out,  enter  Bertrand  ;  he  speaks 

behind. 

Ber.  Why,  this  is  well ;  this  has  a  face ;  she 
weeps, 
He  seems  disordered. — ^Now,  to  learn  the  cause, 
And  then  make  use  of  what  I  hear  by  chance. 
As  of  a  thing  I  knew.     {He  listeru.) 

Or.  {after  a  pause.)  %And  is  she  gone  1 
Her  parting  words  shot  fire  into  my  soul ; 
Did  she  not  say  she  left  me  with  regret  1 
Her  look  was  tender,  and  the  starting  tear 
Fiird  her  bright  eye  ;  she  left  me  wiu  regret — 
She  own*d  it  too. 

Ber.  »Twffl  do. 

(Comes  forward.)  What  have  you  done  t 

The  changing  Julia  is  dissolved  in  wo  ; 
Her  radiant  eyes  are  quench'd  in  floods  of  tears ; 
For  you  they  fall ;  her  blushes  have  confessed  it. 

Or.  For  me  1   what  sayst  thou  1  Julia  weep 
for  me ! 
Yet  she  is  gentle,  and  she  would  have  wept 
For  thee ;  for  any  who  but  seem'd  unhappy. 

Ber.  Ungrateful ! 

Or.  Howl 

Ber.  Not  by  her  tears,  I  judge, 

But  by  her  words,  not  meant  for  me  to  hear. 

Or.  What  did  she  sayl    What  didst  thou 
hear,  good  Bertranid  1  * 

Speak — I'm  on  fire. 

Ber.  It  is  not  safe  to  teU  you. 

Farewell !  I  would  not  injure  Rivers. 

Or.  SUjr, 

Or  tell  me  all,  or  I  renounce  thy  friendship. 

Ber.  That  threat  unlocks  my  tongue ;  Imust 

not  lose  thee. 

Sweet  Julia  wept,  clasped  her  fair  hands,  and 

Why  was  I  left  a  legacy  to  Rivers,         [cried, 

Robb  1  of  the  power  of  choice  1    Seeing  me 

•h^  started, 


Would  have  recall'd  her  words,  blush'd,  and 
retir'd.  [my  rain. 

Or.  No  more ;  thou  shalt  not  tempt  me  to 
Deny  what  thou  hast  said,  deny  it  quickly. 
Ere  I  am  quite  undone ;  for,  oh  !  I  feel 
Retreating  virtue  touches  its  last  post, 
And  my  lost  soul  now  verges  on  aestruction. 
Bertrand  !  she  promised  to  defer  the  marriage. 

Ber.  Then  my  point's  gain*d ;  that  will  make 
Rivers  jealous.  {Aside ) 

She  loves  you. 

Or,  No  ;  and  even  if  she  did 

I  have  no  hope. 

Ber.  Tou  are  too  scrupulous. 

Be  bold,  and  be  successful ;  sure  of  this, 
There  is  no  crime  a  woman  sooner  pardons 
Than  that  of  which  her  beautj  is  the  cause. 

Or.  Shall  I  defr&ud  my  friend  1  he  bled  to 
gain  her ! 
What !  rob  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Of  all  that  makes  the  happiness  of  his ! 
And  yet  her  beauty  might  excuse  a  falsehood , 
Nay,  almost  sanctify  a  perjury. 
Perdition's  in  that  thought — 'twas  bom  in  heli. 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  my  reason's  lost. 
And  love,  and  rage,  and  jealousy,  and  honour. 
Pull  my  divided  heart,  and  tear  my  souL  [Exit. 

Manet  Bbrtrand. 

Ber.  Rave  on,  and  beat    thy  wings ;   poor 
bird!  thou'rt  lim'd, 
And  vain  will  be  thy  straggles  to  get  loose. 
How  much  your  very  honest  men  lack  prudence ! 
Thouffh  all  the  nobler  virtues  fill  one  scale, 
Yet  ^ace  but  indiscretion  in  the  other, 
In  worldly  business,  and  the  ways  of  men, 
That  sinffle  folly  wei^  the  balance  down, 
While  au  the  ascending  virtues  kick  the  beam. 
Here'sjhis  Orlando  now,  of  rarest  parts. 
Honest,  heroic,  generous,  frank,  and  kind. 
As  inexperience  of  the  vrorld  can  make  him ; 
Yet  shall  this  single  weakness,  this  imprudence^ 
Pull  down  unheardK)f  plagues  upon  his  head. 
And  snare  his  heedless  soul  beyond  redemption ; 
While  dull,  unfeeling  hearts,  and  frozen  spirits. 
Sordidly  safe,  secure  because  untempted. 
Look  up,  and  wonder  at  the  generous  crime 
They  vranted  wit  to  frame,  and  souls  to  dare. 

ACT  IV. 

ScicMS — An  Apartment. 

Em.  How  many  ways  there  are  of  bau^ 
wretched! 
The  avenues  to  happiness  how  few ! 
When  will  this  busy,  fluttermg  heart  be  stiUt 
When  will  it  cease  to  feel  and  beat  no  moro  t 
E'en  now  it  shudders  with  a  dire  presage 
Of  something  terrible  it  fears  to  know. 
Ent'ring,  I  saw  my  venerable  father 
In  earnest  conference  with  the  Count  Orlando ; 
Shame  and  confusion  fill'd  Orlando's  ^e, 
While  stem  resentment  fir'd  my  father*8  chedc 
And  look,  he  comes,  with  terror  on  his  brow  I 
But,  0 !  he  sees  me,  sees  his  child ;  and 
Hie  terror  of  his  look  is  lost  in  lovei 
In  fond,  paternal  love. 
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Enter  Guildford. 

Qttild.  Come  to  my  anns, 

And  there  conceal  that  penetrating  eye, 
Leat  it  should  read,  what  I  would  hide  for  ever, 
Would  hide  from  all,  but  most  would  hide  from 

Uiee— 
Thy  father's  grief,  his  shame,  his  raffe,  his  tears. 
Em.  Tears!  heaven  and  earth?  see  if  he 
does  not  weep !  [my  eyes 

Guild,  He  who  has  drawn  this  sorrow  from 
Shall  pay  ma  back  again  in  tears  of  blood, 
^is  for  thy  sake  I  weep. 

Em.  Ah,  weep  for  me ! 

Hear,  heaven,  and  judge  ;  hear,  heaven,  and 
If  any  crime  of  mine —  [punish  me ! 

Oiiild.  Thou  art  all  innocence ; 

Juat  what  a  parent*sYondest  wish  would  frame; 
No  fault  of  tmne  e'er  stainM  thy  father's  cheek ; 
For  if  I  blush'd,  it  was  to  hear  thy  virtues, 
And  think  that  thou  wast  mine :  and  if  I  wept, 
It  was  from  joy  and  gratitude  to  heaven. 
That  made  me  father  of  a  child  like  thee. 
Orlando — 
Em.  What  of  him  1 

Guild.  I  cannot  tell  thee ; 

An  honest  shame,  a  virtuous  pride  forbids. 
Em.  Oh,  speak!  [father? 

GttHd.  Canst  thou  not  guess,  and  spare  thy 
Em.  'Tis  possible  I  can — and  yet  I  will  not : 
Tell  me  the  worst  while  I  have  sense  to  hear. 
Thou  wilt  not  speak — ^nay,  never  turn  away ; 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  fear  is  worse  than  grief  t 
There  may  be  bounds  to  grief,  fear  knows  no 

bounds; 
In  grief  we  know  the  worst  of  what  we  feel, 
But  who  can  tell  the  end  of  what  we  fear  1 
Grief  mourns  some  sorrow  palpable  and  known, 
But  fear  runs  wild  with  horrible  conjecture. 
Guild.  Then  hear  the  worst,  and  arm  thy  soul 
to  bear  it. 
My  child ! — ^he  has — Orlando  has  refus'd  thee. 
Em.  {after  along  pause.)  *Tiswell — 'tis  very 
well — 'tis  as  it  should  be.  [wo. 

Guild.  Oh, -there's  an  eloquence  in  that  mute 
Which  mocks  all  language.     Speak,  relieve  thy 

heart, 
Thy  bursting  heart ;  thy  father  cannot  bear  it. 
Am  I  a  man  1  no  more  of  this,  fond  eyes ! 
I  am  grown  weaker  than  a  chidden  infant, 
While  not  a  sigh  escapes  to  tell  thy  pain. 

Em.  See,  I  am  calm ;  I  do  not  shed  a  tear ; 
The  warrior  weeps,  the  woman  is  a  hero ! 
GuUd.  (embraces  her.)  My  c^Iorious  child! 
now  thou  art  mine  indeed ! 
Forgive  me  if  I  thought  thee  fond  and  weak. 
I  have  a  Roman  matron  for  my  daughter, 
And  not  a  feeble  girl.    And  yet  I  fear. 
For,  oh !  I  know  thy  tenderness  of  soul, 
I  fear  this  silent  anguish  but  portends 
Some  dread  convulsion  soon  to  burst  in  honors. 
Em.  l<^  will  not  shame  thy  blood ;  and  yet, 
my  father, 
Methinks  thy  daughter  should  not  be  refus'd  ! 
Refused !  It  is  a  harsh,  ungrateful  sound ; 
Thou  shouldst  have  found  a  softer  term  of  seoni. 
And  have  I  then  been  held  so  cheu>  1  Refus'd  1 
Been  treated  like  the  light  ones  of^my  sex, 
Held  up  to  sale  t  been  offer'd,  and  refused  ? 


Guild.  Long  have   i  known  thy  love.    I 
thought  it  mutual ; 
I  met  him — talk'd  of  marriage — 

Em.  Ah !  no  mote : 

I  am  rejected ;— does  not  that  suffice  t 
Excuse  my  pride  the  mortifying  tale ; 
Spare  me  particulars  of  how  and  when, 
Ajid  do  not  parcel  out  thy  daughter's  shame. 
No  flowers  of  rhetoric  can  change  the  fact, 
No  arts  of  speech  can  varnish  o  er  my  shame ; 
Orlando  has  refus'd  me. 

GuUd.  Villain!  villam! 

He  shall  repent  this  outrage. 

Em.  "Hunk  no  more  on't : 

I'll  teach  thee  how  to  bear  it ;  I'll  grow  proud 
As  gentle  spirits  still  |ire  apt  to  do 
When  cruel  slight  or  killing  scorn  assails  them 
Come,  virgin  d^nity,  come,  feihale  pride, 
Gome,  wounded  modestV)  come,  slighted  love» 
Come,   conscious  worth,  come  too,  0  black 

despair ! 
Support  me,  arm  me,  fill  me  with  my  wrongs  \ 
Sustain  this  feeble  spirit ! '   Yes,  my  father, 
But  for  thy  share  in  this  sad  tale  of  E^ame, 
I  think  I  could  have  bome  it. 

Guild.  Thou  hast  a  brother ; 

He  shall  assert  thy  cause. 

Em.  First  strike  me  dead — 

No,  in  the  wild  distraction  of  my  spirit, 
In  this  dread  conflict  of  my  bre^idng  heart, 
Hear  my  fond  pleading — save  me  from  that 

curse; 
Thus  I  adjure  thee  by  the  dearest  ties   (kneels) 
Which  link  society ;  by  the  sweet  names 
Of  parent  and  of  child ;  by  all  the  joys 
These  tender  chains  have  yielded,  I  adjure  thee 
Breathe  not  this  fatal  secret  to  my  brother  ; 
Let  him  not  know  his  sister  was  refused ! 
O,  spare  me  that  consummate,  perfect  ruin ! 
Conceive  the  mighty  wo — I  cannot  speak : 
And  tremble  to  become  a  childless  father. 

[Exit  Emmrlina 

GuHd.  What  art  thou,  life  1  thou  lying  vanity ! 
Thou  promiser,  who  never  mean'st  to  pay  ! 
This  beating  storm  will  crush  my  feeble  age  ! 
Yet  let  me  not  complain ;  I  have  a  son, 
Just  such  a  son  as  heaven  in  mercy  gives. 
When  it  would  bless  supremely  ;  be  is  happy ; 
His  ardent  wishes  vrill  tnis  day  be  crown'd ; 
He  weds  the  maid  he  loves ;  m  him,  at  least, 
My  soul  will  yet  taste  comfort. — See,  he's  here : 
He  seems  disorder'd. 

Enter  Rivkbs  (not  seeing  Guildford.) 

Riff.  Yes,  I  fondly  thought 

Not  all  the  tales  which  malice  might  devis«), 
Not  all  the  leagues  combined  hell  might  form^ 
Could  shake  her  steady  soul. 

Guild,  What  means  my  son  ^ 

Where  is  thy  bride  1 

Riv.  0,  name  her  not ! 

Gttild.  Not  name  her  t 

Rio.  No,  if  possible,  not  think  of  her ; 

Would  1  could  help  it ! — Julia !  oh,  my  Julia ! 
Curse  my  fond  tongue !  I  said  I  would  not  name 
I  did  not  think  to  do  it,  but  my  heart        [her ; 
Is  full  ofhei  idea;  herlov'd  image 
So  fills  my  soul,  it  shuts  out  other  thoughts; 
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My  lips  resolving  not  to  frame  the  sound, 
Dwell  on  her  name,  and  all  my  talk  is  Julia ! 

Guild.  Tie  as  it  should  he;  ere  the  mid- 
night bell 
Sound  in  thy  raptured  ear,  this  rhannirtf  Julia 
WiU  be  thy  wife. 

Riv.  Na 

GuOd.  Howl 

Riv.  She  hae  refused. 

Guild,  Saystthoul 

Riv,  She  has. 

Guild,  Why,  who  would  be  a  &ther  ! 

Vlio  that  could  guess  the  wretchedness  it  brings, 
But  would  entreat  of  heaven  to  write  him  child- 
less ! 

Riv.  Twas  but  a  little  hour  ago  we  parted, 
As  happy  loVers  should  ;  but  when  again 
I  souffht  her  presence,  with  inqmtient  haste. 
Told  her  the  priest,  the  altar,  all  was  ready ; 
She  blushed,  ene  wept,  and  vowed  it  could  not  he ; 
That  reasons  of  importance  to  our  peace 
Forbade  the  nuptial  rites  to  be  perrormed 
Before  to-morrow. 

Guild.  She  consents  to-morrow ! 

She  but  defers  the  marriage,  not  declines  it. 

Riv.  Mere  subterfuge  !  mere  female  artifice ! 
What  reason  should  forbid  our  instant  union  1 
Wherefore  to-morrow  1  wherefore  not  to-ni^t! 
What  difference  could  a  few  short  hours  have 

made! 
Or  if  they  could,  why  noravow  the  cause  1 

Guild.  I  have  grown  old  in  camps,  have  lived 
ir  courts ; 
Tao  toils  of  bright  ambition  have  I  known, 
Woo'd  greatness  and  enjoyM  it,  till  disgust 
FollowM  possession  ;  still  I  fondly  loc^*d 
Throu^  the  false  perspective  for  distant  joy, 
Hop'd  for  the  hour  of  honourable  ease, 
When,  safe  from  all  the  storms  and  wrecks  of 
My  shattered  bark  at  rest,  I  miQ^t  enjoy     [£ato, 
An  old  man's  blessings,  liberty  and  leisure, 
Domestic  happiness  and  smiling  peace. 
The  hour  of  age  indeed  is  com^  !  I  feel  it ; 
Feel  it  in  all  its  sorrows,  pains,  and  cares ; 
But  where,  oh  whereas  th'  untested  peace  it 
promis*d  1  [Exit  GuiLDroRiK 

jRtv.  I  would  not  deeper  wound  my  father's 
peace  ; 
But  liide  the  sepret  cause  of  my  resentment. 
Till  an  be  known  ;  and  yet  I  know  too  much. 
It  must  be  so— 4iis  grief,  his  sudden  parting : 
Fool  that  I  was,  not  to  percdvs  at  once — 
But  friendship  blinded  me,  and  love  betray'd. 
Bertrand  was  right,  he  told  me  she  was  changed, 
And  would,  on  some  pretence,  delay  the  mar- 
riage; 
I  hop*d  'twas  malice  all.— Yonder  she  comes, 
Dissolved  in  tears ;  I  cannot  see  them  fall, 
y  And  be  a  man ;  I  will  not,  dare  not  meet  her ; 
Her  blandishments  would  sooth  me  to  fi^e 

•peace, 
And  if  she  asked  it,  I  should  pardon  aH  [Exit. 


Enter  Jvlia* 


Mia.  Stay,  Rivers  f  stay, 
me  speak ! 

I  JRjetum,  inhuman ! — ^best  belov'd  !  return : 
'  ^T>h .  I  will  tell  thee  all,  restore  thy  peaoe* 


!  hear 


Kneel  at  thy  feet,  and  sue  for  thy  forgive 
He  hears  me  not — alas !  he  will  not  hear. 
Break,  thou  poor  heart,  since  Rivers  is 

*  Enter  OniausKk 

Or.  Jufia  in  tears! 

JuUa.  Alas  t  ^ou  have 

Behold  the  wretched  victim  of  her  promise ! 
I  uT;ged,  at  your  request,  the  fttal  suit 
Which  has  destroyed  my  peace;   Rivers  tam^ 
And  I  am  wretched  !  [p^cla  me. 

Or.  Better  tis  to  weq^ 

A  temporary  ill,  than  weep  for  ever  ; 
That  anguish  must  be  mine. 

Julia.  Ha  !  weep  for  ever ! 

Can  they  know  wretchedness,  who  know  not 
love !  [honeor ! 

Or.  Not  love !  oh  cruel  friendship !  tyrant 

Julia.  Friendship !  alas,  how  cold  ait  thoa 
to  love ! 

Or.  Too  well  I  know  it ;  both  alike  destroy  om, 
I  am  the  slave  of  both,  and,  more  than  eitliar. 
The  slave  of  honour. 

Julia.  If  you  then  have  felt 

The  bitter  sgonies — 

Or.  Talk  you  of  agooiee  t 

You  who  are  Iov*d  again !  No !  they  are  mine » 
Mine  are  the  agonies  of  hopeless  passion ; 
Yes,  I  do  love — ^I  dote,  I  die  for  love ! 

{fall*  at  her  feet.)  Julia ! 

Julia.  Howl 

Or.  Nay,  never  start — ^I  know  I  am  a  villain ! 
I  know  thy  hand  is  destm'd  to  another. 
That  other  too  my  friend,  that  friend  the  man 
To^  whom  I  owe  my  life  !  Yes,  I  adore  thee ; 
Spite  of  the  black  ingratitude,  adore  thee ; 
I  dote  upon  my  friend,  and  yet  betray  him ; 
I'm  bound  to  Emmelina,  vet  forsake  ner ; 
I  honour  virtue,  while  I  tollow  guilt ; 
I  love  the  noble  Rivers  more  than  life. 
But  Julia  more  than  honour. 

Julia.  Hold!  astonishmenl 

Has  seal'd  my  lips ;  whence  sprung  this  moD- 

Or.  (riees.)  From  despair,     [strous  darii^! 

JuUa.  What  can  you  hope  from  me  ^ 

Or.  Hope!  nothing. 

I  would  not  auffht  receive,  aught  hope  but  death. 
Think'st  thou  I  need  reproadil  thlnk'st  thou  I 
To  be  reminded  that  my  love's  a  crime  ?  [need 
That  every  moral  tie  forbids  my  passion  1 
But  thou^  I  know  that  heaven  has  plagues  m 

store. 
Yet  mark — I  do  not,  will  not,  can't  repeat : 
I  do  not  even  wish  to  love  thee  less  ; 
I  gloiy  in  my  crime  :  pernicious  beauty ! 
Come,  triumph  in  thy  power,  con^lete  my  woes , 
Insult  roe  with  the  praises  of  my  rival. 
The  man  on  earth — ^whom  most  I  ought  to  Iovb  ! 

Julia.  I  leave  thee  to  remorse,  and  to  that 
Thy  crime  demands,  (going.)  [pewtenco 

Or.  A  moment  stay. 

Julia.  I  dare  not 

Or.  Hear  all  mv  rival's  worth,  and  all  my 
The  upnispecting  Rivers  sent  me  to  thee,  [guilt. 
To  plead  ius  cause ;  I  basely  broke  my  troet. 
Ana,  like  a  villain,  pleaded  for  myself. 

jiUia.  Did  he  1   Did  Rivers  1  Then  he  lovee 
Quick  let  me  seek  him  out.  [me  stSI— 
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Or.  {UkiM  out  Ae  d^g^r,)  Fint  take  thu 
dagger; 
Had  yoQ  not  foraed  it  from  my  hand  to-day, 
I  had  not  Ihr'd  to  know  this  gniltr  moBMBt ; 
Tako  it,  preaent  it  to  the  ha|i^  Kiren ; 
Tell  him  to  plunge  it  in  a  traitor's  heart ; 
Tell  him  his  ixiem,  Orlando,  is  that  traitor ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  forg'd  the  ffoilty  tale ; 
TeU  him  Orlando  was  the  oxuy  we 
Who  at  the  altar  would  have  murder'd  Riyeza, 
And  than  have  died  hiraaeUl 
/v/to.  Farewell^Hrepent^-daink  hotter. 

[Bxii  JvLu. 
{Am  the  goet  oirf,  h*  MtiU  loAt  §.fur  her.) 

Enter  BiTSBa. 

lEie.  Tom, 'Villain,  turn! 

Or.'  H» !  Rivers  here  1 

Bio.  Yea,  Rivera. 

Or.  Gape  wide,  thoa  finendly  eartii,  for  ever 
hide  me ! 
Rise  Alps,  ye  cmshinff  noontaina,  buy  me  ! 

Rio.  my,  torn,  \oSl  on  me. 

Or.  Riven !  di,  I  cannot, 

I  dare  not,  I  have  wiong*d  thee. 

Jttv.  Doubly  wrong'd  me  ; 

Tl^  eompbeated  crimea  ay  oot  ibr  Tenoeancc 

Or.  Take  it. 

Rio.  BotI  woiildtakeitaaaman. 

Draw.        (Riv»s  iirtmo.) 

Or.  Not  for  a  thoosand  wotlds. 

Rio.  '  Notfigfat? 

Why,  thou'srt  a  eowaid  too  aa  well  •aa  villain : 
I  mil  despise  aa  well  aa  hate  thee. ' 

Or.  Do; 

Tet  wrong  ne  not,  for  if  I  am  s  eowaid 
*Tis  hot  to  thee :  there  does  not  brrathe  the 
Thyaelf  excepted,  who  dorst  call  me  so,  [man, 
And  live  ;  but,  oh !  *t3s  aoie  toheatven  and  tbee, 
I  am  the  Terieat  coward  goiH  e'er  made. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  reyenge  thyself ; 
Strike ! 

Bio.  No,  not  stab  thee  like  a  base  aasassin, 
But  meet  thee  as  a  foe. 

Or.  Tliink  of  my  wrongs. 

Bio.  I  feel  them  here. 

Or,  Thmk  of  my  treaohefy. 

Bio.  Oh,  wherefore  wast  thou  false  t  how 
have  I  loyd  thee ! 

Or.  Of  that  no  more  :  think  of  thy  father's 
:if  Emmelina's  wrongs—  [grief. 

Bio.  Provoke  me  not. 

Or.  Of  Jnlia^ 

Rio.  Ha !  I  shall  forget  my  honoor. 

And  do  a  bmtal  violence  upon  thee, 
Woold  taittish  m  fair  lame.    Yfllain  and  cow- 
T^tor!  will  nothing  roose  thee  1  [aid! 

Or.  {irawing.^  Swelling  heart! 

Tet  this  I  have  deserv'd,  all  this,  aid  more. 

A»  they  prepttr*  to  fighl^  enter  Emmbuma  iootify. 

Em.  Lend  me  yoor  swiftness,  lightnings — 
'tis  too  late. 
See,  they're  engaged— oh  no— they  live,  both 
Hold,  emel  men !  [lire ! 

Riv.  Unlocky !  'tis  my  aister. 

Efli.  Te  men  of  Uood !  if  yet  yoo  have  not 
All  senae  of  homan  kmdneas,  love,  or  pity  r  [teat 


If  ever  yen  were  dear  to  one  another ; 
If  ever  yoo  deaoe  or  look  for  mercy. 
When,  m  the  vrild  extremity  of  angoidi. 
Yon  soppiicate  that  Jndge  who  has  declared 
That  Tenffeanee  ia  hie  own— oh,  hear  me  now ; 
Hear  a  fond  wretch,  whom  miaeiy  haa  made 
bold ;  [souls. 

Spare,  spare  each  other's  life— mto  yoor  own 

Or.  {to  Rima.)  Tbon  shouldst  haye  atruck 
at  once !  O,  tardy  hand !        [cortail'd  1 

Em.  Does  death  want  enginea  t  is  hb  power 
Haa  fell  diaeaae  foigotten  todeatroyi 
Are  there  not  peatibnee  and  spotted  plagoes,  » 
Devooiinff  deluges,  consuming,  ^  ^ 
Earthqualea,  Tdcanoes,  hurricanes,  and  famine. 
That  man  most  perish  by  the  hand  of  man  1 
Nmr>  to  complete  the  horror,  friend  by  friend  ? 

Rio.  What !  shall  I  then  endure  this  outrage 
tamely  1  [loot 

Em.  No.— If  yon  com^  death ;  if  you're  in 
With  alaoghter  and  destruction— does  not  war 
Invite  you  tp  her  banner  1    Far  and  wide 
Her  dire  dominion  reaches.— There  seek  dea^L 
There  foil  without  a  crime.    There,  where  no 
No  individual  rage,  no  private  wrong,       [hate, 
Arms  man  against  his  brother. — Not  as  here. 
Where  AoA  are  olUm  maarderere  in  dieocf  ; 
In  the  fmd  purpots— o/iM^t. 

Rio.  Is  honour  nothmal 

Em.  Honour !  O,  yes,  I  know  him.    '^  a 
phantom; 
A  ahadowy  figure  wanting  bulk  and  life , 
Who,  havinff  nothing  sol3  in  himself, 
Wraps  his  £m  fonn  in  Yirtoe's  phmder'd  robe, 
And  steals  her  title.    Honour !  *tis  the  fiend 
Who  feeds  on  orphans'  tears  and  widows'  groans 
And  slidLcs  his  unpioos  thirst  in  brothers^blood 
Honour !  why,  tb  the  primal  law  of  hell ! 
llie  grand  device  to  people  the  dark  realms 
With  noble  spirits,  who,  bat  for  this  curst  honoor. 
Had  been  at  peace  on  earth,  or  Uess'd  in  heaven. 
With  this  faUe  honour,  CluistiaDa  have  no  com* 
Religion  disavows,  and  truth  disowns  it.  [merce. 

Or.  {throue  owoy  fde  ewori.)  An  angel  speaka, 
and  angels  claim  obedience. 

jRfp.  {to  Oelakdo.)  Thia  ia  the  heart  thou 
hast  wrong'd. 

Em.  {eomeo  up  to  Orlahdo.)       I  pity  thee ; 
Calami^  has  tao^t  me  how  to  pity : 
Before  I  knew  distreaa,  mj  heart  waa  hard ; 
Botnow  it  melts  at  every  touch  of  wo ; 
And  wholesome  suffexings  bring  it  back  to  virtue. 
Rivers,  he  once  was  good  and  just  like  thee : 
Who  ahall  be  proud,  and  thmk  he  standa  aeonre. 
IfthyOriaikk/s  false  1 

Rio.  Think  of  his  crime. 

Em.  Oh,  think  of  hie  temptation!  think  Hwas 
Julia; 
Ti^  heart  could  not  resiat  her;  how  should  Ut? 
It  IS  the  very  error  of  his  friendship. 
Yoor  sools  vrere  fram'd  so  very  much  alike. 
He  coold  not  choose  but  to  love  whom  Rivers 
fov'd.  [liketfaial 

Or.  TUnk'st  thoo  there  is  in  death  a  pang 
Strike,  my  brave  friend!  be  sodden  and  be 
Deatii,  wmch  is  terriMe  te  lumpy  men,  fsilent 
To  me  vrill  be  a  bleasing ;  I  have  lost  [friend; 
All  that  omU  make  Ufii  dear;  Fve  lost  aor 
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IVe  stabb'd  die  peace  of  mind  of  that  fair  crea- 
I  have  survived  my  honour :  this  is  dying  !  [ture, 
The  mournful  fondness  of  officious  love 
Will  plant  DO  thorns  upon  my  dying  pillow; 
No  precious  tears  embabn  my  memory, 
But  carses  follow  it. 

Em.  See,  Riveis  melts ; 

He  pities  thee. 

Or.  VH  spare  thy  noble  heart 

The  pain  of  punishing ;  Orlando's  self 
Revenges  both. 

{Goet  to  ttab  kimtelf  toith  the  dagger.) 

Em.  '  Barbarian  !  kill  me  first. 

Riv.  (snatching  the  dagger.)  Thou  shalt  not 
die !  I  swear  I  love  thee  still : 
rhat  secret  sympathy  which  long  has  bound  us, 
Pleads  for  thy  life  with  sweet  but  strong  en- 
treaty. 
Thou  shalt  repair  the  wrongs  of  that  dear  saint, 
And  be  again  my  friend. 

Or.  Oh,  hear  me, 

Em.  No. 

I  cannot  stoop  to  live  on  charity, 
And  what  but  charity  is  love  compeHM  t 
{'ve  been  a  weak,  a  fond,  believing  woman. 
And  credulous  beyond  my  sex's  sofhiess : 
But  with  the  weakness,  Pve  the  pride  of  woman. 
I  loved  with  virtue,  but  I  fondly  loved ; 
That  passion  fixed  my  fate,  determined  all. 
And  marked  at  once  the  colour  of  my  life. 
Hearts  that  love  well,  love  long ;  they  lovo  but 
once.  [mine ; 

My  peace  thou  hast  *  destroyed,  my  honour's 
She  who  aspired  to  gain  Oijando's  heart. 
Shall  never  owe  Orlando's  hand  to  pity. 

[Exit  JBmmelina. 

Or.  {vLfUr  a  paute.)  And  I  still  Ir'e  ! 

Biv.  Farewell !  should  T  stay  Itmger 

I  might  forget  my  vow« 

Or.  Yet  hear  me.  Riven. 

\Bxii  K1VEB8,  Orlando  /dimeing. 

Enter  Bbrtband  on  the  other  side. 

Ber.  How's  this  1  my  fortune  fails  me,  both 
alive ! 
i  thought  by  stirring  Rivers  to  this  quarrel, 
There  was  at  least  an  equal  chance  against  him. 
I  work  invisibly,  and,  like  the  tempter. 
My  agency  is  seen  in  its  effects. 
Well,  honest  Bertrand !  now  for  Julians  letter. 
{Takes  out  a  letter.)  This  fond  epistle  of  a  love- 
sick maid, 
I've  sworn  to  give,  but  did  not  swear  to  whom. 
"  Give  it  my  love,"  said  she,  "  my  dearest  lord !" 
Rivers,  she  meant ;  there's  no  address — ^that's 

lucky. 
Then  where's  the  harm  ?  Orlando  is  a  lord 
As  well  as  Rivers,  loves  her  too  as  well. 
(Breaks  oven  the  letter,)  I  must  admire  your 

style — your  pardon,  fair  one. 
(Runs  aver  it.)  I  tread  in  air — methinks  I  brush 
the  stars,  [me. — 

And  spurn  the  subject  world  which  rolls  beneath 
There's  not  a  word  but  fits  Orlando's  case 
As  well  as  Rivers' ; — ^tender  to  excess —  [less ; 
No  name — 'twill  do ;  his  faith  in  me  is  bound- 
Then,  as  the  brave  are  still,  he's  unsuspecting. 
And  credulous  beyond  a  woman's  weakness. 


(Going  out  he  spies  die  dagger.)  Orlando's  dM^ 

ger !  ha !  'tis  greaUy  thought. 
This  may  do  noble  service ;  such  a  scheme  ! 
My  genius  catches  fire !  the  bright  idea 
Is  foimol  at  once,  and  fit  for  instant  action. 

[Ent. 

ACT  V. 

ScBKS — The  Garden. 

Ber.   'Twas  here  we  were  to  meet;  where 
does  he  stay  1 
This,  compound  of  strange  contradicting  parts, 
Too  flexible  for  virtue,  yet  too  virtuous 
To  make  a  flpurishing,  successful  villain  ! 
Conscience  !  be  still,  preach  not  remorse  to  «»• ' 
Remorse  is  for  the  luckless,  failing  villain. 
He  who  succeeds  repents  not ;  penitence 
Is  but  another  name  for  ill  success. 
Was  Nero  penitent  when  Rome  was  burnt  ? 
No ;  but  had  Nero  been  a  petty  villain. 
Subject  to  laws  and  Uable  to  fear, 
Nero  perchance  had  been  a  penitent 
He  comes. — ^Tliia  paper  makes  him  all  my  own. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  At  length  this  wretched,  tempestp4>ea«cs 
bark 
Seems  to  have  found  its  haven :  I'm  reecdved : 
My  wavering  principles  are  fixed  to  hono'jr ; 
My  virtue  gathers  force,  my  mind  grows  strong, 
I  feel  an  honest  confidence  within, 
A  precious  earnest  of  returning  peace. 

Ber.  Who  feels  secure,  stands  on  the  vei^^ 
of  ruin.  (AsitU.) 

Trust  me,  it  joys  my  heart  to  see  you  thus  : 
What  have  I  not  attempted  for  your  sake ! 
My  love  for  you  has  warped  my  honest  ^atu^. 
And  friendship  has  infringed  on  higher  duties. 

Or.  It  was  a  generous  fault. 

Ber,  Yet  'twas  a  fauh. 

Oh  for  a  fimty  he&rt  that  knows  no  W6£.kne8s, 
But  moves  right  onward,  unseduc'u  by  firienu- 
And  all  the  weak  ;Lffections !  [snip. 

Or.  Hear  me,  Bertraij*:  * 

This  is  my  last  farewell ;  absence  alone 
Can  prop  my  stagg'ring  virtue. 

Ber.  You're  resolv'd : 

Then  Julia's  favours  come  too  late : 

Or.  What  favours  1 

Ber.  Nay,  nothing :  I  renounce  these  weak 
affections ; 
Hiey  have  misled  us  both.     I  too  repent, 
And  will  return  the  letter  back  to  Julia. 

Or.  I^etter !  what  letter  ?    Juliawtite  to  me 
I  will  not  see  it.    What  would  Rivers  say  1 
Bertrand  !  he  sav'd  my  hfe ; — ^I  will  not  see  it 

Ber.  1  do  not  mean  you  should :  nay,  I  refus'd 
To  bring  it  you. 

Or.  Refus'd  to  bring  the  letter  t 

Ber.  Yes,  I  refus'd  at  first. 

Or.  Then  thou  hast  brought  it  ? 

My  faithful  Bertrand  !— «ome. 

Ber.  'Twere  best  not  see  it 

Or.  Not  see  it !  how !  not  read  my  Joiia'a 
letter ! 
An  empire  should  not  bribe  me  to  foiboar. 
C<N&e,  cone. 
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Ber,        Alas,  how  frail  is  human  virtue ! 
My  lesolvtion  melts,  and  though  I  mean  not 
To  trast  you  with  the  letter,  f  must  tell  you 
With  what  a  thousand,  thousand  charms  she 
gave  it.  [it, 

'*  Take  this,"  said  she,  '*  and,  as  Orlando  reads 
Attend  to  every  accent  of  his  voice ; 
Watch  every  little  motion  of  his  eye ; 
Mark  if  it  sparkles  when  he  talks  of  Julia ; 
If  when  he  speaks,  poor  Julia  be  the  theme  ; 
If  when  he  sichs,  his  bosom  heave  for  Julia : 
Note  every  trifling  act,  each  little  look, 
For,  oh  !  of  what  importance  is  the  least 
To  those  who  love  like  me  !" 

Or.  Delicious  poison ! 

0  how  it  taints  my  soul !  give  me  the  letter. 

(Bektkand  ojfers  i/,  Orlando  refuses.) 
Ha !  Where's  the  virtuewhichbutnow  I  boasted  1 
'Tis  lost,  His  gone — conflicting  passions  tear  me. 

1  am  acain  a  villain.     Give  it — no  : 

A  spark  of  honour  strikes  upon  my  soul. 
Take  back  the  letter ;  take  it  back,  good  Ber- 
Spite  of  myself  compel  me  to  be  just :      [tiand ! 
I  will  not  read  it. 

Ber.  How  your  friend  will  thank  you ! 

Another  day  makes  Julia  his  for  ever. 
Even  now  the  great  pavilion  is  prepared ; 
There  will  the  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized. 
Julia  already  dress'd  in  bridal  robes. 
Like  some  fair  victim — 

Or.  O,  no  more,  no  more. 

What  can  she  unrite  to  me  1 

Ber.  Some  prudent  counsel. 

Or.  Then  wherefore  fear  to  read  it  1  come, 
I'll  venture ; 
What  wondrous  harm  can  one  poor  letter  do  1 
The  letter — quick — the  letter. 

Ber.  Since  you  force  me.  (Gives  it.) 

Or.  Be  firm,  ye  shivering  nerves !    It  is  her 
hand.  [you  this. 

{Reads.)  '*  To  spare  my  blushes,  Bertnind  brings 
How  have  you  wrong'dme!  you  beljev'd  mc 
false ;  [yoQ- 

HTwas  my  compassion  for  your  friend  deceived 
Meet  me  at  midnight  in  the  great  pavilion  ; 
But  shun  till  then  my  presence ;  from  that  hout 
My  future  life  is  yours ;  your  once-lov'd  friend 
I  pity  and  esteem  ;  but  you  alone 
Possess  the  heart  of  Julia." 

This  to  me ! 
I  dream,  I  rave,  *tis  all  Elysium  round  me. 
And  thou,  my  better  angel !  this  to  me  ! 

Ber.   I'm  dumb ;    oh,  Julia !   what  a  fall  is 
thine! 

Or.  What,  is  it  such  a  crime  to  love  ?  away — 
Thy  moral  comes  too  late ;  thou  shouldst  have 
Thy  scruple  sooner,  or  not  urg'd  at  all :  [urg'd 
Thou  8houldst>-^a»4  I  know  not  what  I  say — 
But  this  I  know,  the  charming  Julia  loves  me, 
Appoints  a  meeting  at  the  dead  of  night ! 
She  loves !  the  rest  is  all  beneath  my  care. 

Ber.  Becircumnpect;  the  hour  is  just  at  hand; 
Since  all  is  ready  for  your  purpos'd  parting, 
See  your  attendants  be  dispoe'd  arigot, 
Near  the  pavilion  gate. 

Or.  Why  sol 

Ber.  'Tis  plain, 

Julia  must  be  the  partner  of  your  flight : 


'Tis  what  she  means,  yon  must  not  mind  her 
A  little  gentle  violence  perhaps,       [straggles ; 
To  make  her  yield  to  what  she  had  resolved, 
And  save  her  pride ;  she'll  thank  you  for  it  after. 

Or.  Take  her  by  force  1     I  like  not  that,  O 
Bertrand, 
There  is  a  mutinous  spirit  in  my  blood, 
That  wars  against  my  conscience.    Tell  my  Julia 
I  will  not  fail  to  meet  her. 

Ber.  I  obey. 

Be  near  the  garden ;  I  shall  soon  retura 

[Exit  Bertrand. 

Or.  This  giant  sin,  whose  bulk  so  lately  scareo 
Shrinks  to  a  common  size;  I  nqw  embrace  [me 
What  I  but  lately  fear'd  to  look  upon. 
Why,  what  a  progress  have  I  made  ir/  guilt ! 
Where  is  the  hideous  form  it  lately  wore  ? 
t  It  grows  familiar  to  me  ;  I  can  think, 
Contrive,  and  calmly  meditate  on  mischief. 
Talk  tempVately  of  sin,  and  cherish  crimes 
I  lately  so  abhorr'd,  that  had  they  once 
But  glanced  upon  the  surface  of  my  fancy 
I  had  been  terrified.     Oh,  wayward  conscience  1 
Too  tender  for  repose,  too  sear'd  for  penitence ! 

lExU  Oblando. 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  of  the  Garden-^ 
A  grand  Pavilion — The  Moon  shining. 

Enter  Rivers,  in  a  melancholy  attitude. 

Riv.  Ye  lovely  scenes  of  long-remember'd 
bliss! 
Scenes  which  I  hop'd  were  fated  to  bestow 
Still  dearer  blessings  in  a  beauteous  bride  ! 
Thou  gay  pavilion,  which  art  dress'd  so  fair 
To  witness  my  espousals,  why,  ah,  why 
Alt  thou  adom'd  in  vain  1     Yet  still  I  court  thee. 
For  Julia  lov'd  thee  once  : — dear,  faithless  Julia* 
Yet  is  she  false  1     Orlando  swore  she  was  not : 
It  may  be  so,  yet  she  avoids  my  presence. 
Keeps  close  from  every  eye,  but  most   from 


mme. 


Enter  Orlando. 


Or,  Ah !  Rivers  here  1  would  I  had  shunn'd 
his  walks ! 
How  shall  I  meet  the  man  I  mean  to  wrong  1 

Riv.   Why  does   Orlando   thus  expose  hia 
To  this  cold  air !  [health 

Or.  I  ask  the  same  of  Rivers  ? 

Riv.  Because  this  solitude,  this  silrnt  hour, 
Feeds   melancholy   tlioughts,  and    sooths  mv 
My  Julia  will  not  see  mc.  [soui. 

Or.  How  1 

Riv.  She  denies  me 

Admittance  to  her  presence. 

Or.  {aside.)  Then  I'm  lost, 

Confirm'd  a  villain,  now  'tis  plain  she  loves  mc, 

Riv.  She  will  not  pardon  mc  one  single  fault 

Of  jealous  love,  though  thou  hadst  cloar'd  up 

all.  [known. 

Or.    Wait  till  to-morrow,  all  will   then  be 

Riv.   Wait  till  to-morrow!    Look   a*l  thai 
pavilion ; 
All  was  prepar'd ;  yes,  I  dare  tell  thee  all. 
For  thou  art  honest  now. 

Or.  {aside.)  That  wounds  too  deeply 

Riv.  Soon  as  the  midnight  bell  gave  the  glad 
summons. 
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Thifl  dear  pavilion  had  beheld  her  mine. 

Or.  AU  will  be  well  to-morrow.  {aMe.^  If  I 

stay  [Rivera. 

[  shall  betray  the  whole. — Good  night,  mv 

Riv.  Good  night ;  go  you  to  rest ;  I  still  shall 
walk.  {ExU  Orlando. 

Yes,  I  will  trace  her  haunts ;  my  too  fond  heart, 
Like  a  poor  bird  that's  hunted  nom  its  nest. 
Dares  not  return,  and  knows  not  where  to  fix ; 
Still  it  deliffhts  to  hover  round  the  spot 
Which  lately  held  its  treasure  ;  eyes  it  still. 
And  with  heart-breaking  tenderness  surveys 
The  scene  of  joys  which  never  may  return.  [EtiU 

Scene  changes  to  analhtr  part  eftke  gtardmt. 

Se-^nter  Oblando. 

Or.  Did  he  say  resti  talk'd  he  of  rest  to  me  1 
Can  rest  and  guilt  associate  1  but  no  matter, 
I  cannot  now  go  back ;  then  such  a  prize, 
Such  voluntary  love,  so  fair,  so  vieloing, 
Would  make  archangels  forfeit  tneir  aUegiance ! 
I  dare  not  think ;  reflection  leads  to  madness. 

Enter  Bsstband. 

Bertrand !  I  was  not  made  for  this  dark  work : 
My  heart  recoils — ^poor  Rivers  ! 

Ber,  What  of  Rivers  1 

Or.  I've  aeen  him. 

Ber,  Where  1 

Or.  Before  the  great  pavilion. 

Ber.  {aside.)  That's  lucky,  saves  me  trouble  ; 
were  he  absent. 
Half  of  my  scheme  had  failed. 

Or.  He's  most  unhappy ; 

He  wish'd  me  resv,  ftpoke  kindly  to  me,  Bertrand ; 
How,  how  can  I  betray  him  ? 

Ber.  He  deceives  you  ; 

He's  on  the  watoh,  else  wherefore  now  abroad 
At  this  late  hourl  beware  of  treaeheiy. 

Or.  I  am  myself  the  traitor. 

Ber.  Come,  no  more ! 

The  time  draws  near,  you  know  the  cypress 
*Tis  dark.  [walk, 

Or.        The  fitter  for  dark  deeds  like  mine. 

Ber.  I  have  prepar'd  your  men ;  when  the  bell 
Go  into  the  pavilion ;  there  you'll  find     [strikes 
The  blushing  maid,  who  with  faint  screams  per- 
haps 
Will  feign  resentment.    But  yoni  want  a  sword. 

Or.  A  sword ! — Til  murder  no  one— vdiy  a 
sword!  [take  mine ; 

Ber.  'Tis  prudent  to  be  arm*d ;  no  words, 
There  may  be  danger,  Julia  may  be  lost. 
This  night  secure*  or  loses  her  for  ever. 
The  cypress  walk — spare  none  who  look  like 
spies. 

Or,  (looking  at  the  oword. )  How  deeply  is  that 
soul  involv'd  in  guilt. 
Who  dares    not   hold  conununion   with    its 
Nor  ask  itself  what  it  designs  to  do !  ^thoughts. 
But  dallies  blindly  with  the  Kfn'ral  am, 
Ofunezamin'd,  undefin'd perdition! 

{Exit  OSLARDO. 

Ber.  Thus  ftr  propitious  fortune  fills  my  sails. 
Yet  still  I  doubt  his  mflkiness  of  soul ; 
My  next  ex|dott  must  be  to  find  out  Riven, 
And,  as  from  Julia,  give  him  a  feign'd  message. 
To  join   ^r  here  at  the  pavilion  gate ; 


There  shall  Orlando*s  well-arm'd  servants  meet 
^         him, 

And  take  his  ri^teous  soul  from  this  bad  woiU 
If  they  should  nil,  his  honest  cousin  Bertiand  ^ 
Will  help  him  onward  in  his  way  to  heav'n. 
Then  this  good  dagger,  which  111  leave  beaids 

him. 
Will,  ythAe  it  proves  the  deed,  coneesl  the  doer . 
'Tis  not  an  English  instrument  of  mischief. 
And  wholl  suspect  good  Bertrand  wore  a  dag 

gert 
To  clear  me  further,  Fve  no  sword — onaim'd — 
Poor  hetoless  Bertrand  !   Then  no  lon^r  poor. 
But  GuilcUbrd's  heir,  and  lord  of  these  nir  lands. 

[Rat  Bsbtsahv. 

Enter  Oblamdo  os  the  other  oide. 

Or.  Draw  thy  dun  curtain  round,  oh,  night ! 
black  night ! 

Inspirer  and  concealer  of  foul  crimes ! 

Thou  wizard   night!  who  conjur'st  iq>  dark 
thoughts,  [goSit ! 

And  mak'at  him  bold,  who  else  would  start  at 

Beneath  thy  veil  the  villain  dares  to  act, 

Wliat  in  broad  day  he  would  not  dare  to  think. 

Oh,  night !  thou  nid'st  the  dagger's  point  from 
men. 

But  canst  thou  screen  the  assaesm  from  himself  1 

Shut  out  the  eye  of  heav'n  ?  extinguish  eon- 
science  1 

Or  heal  the  wounds  of  honour!  Oh,  no, no,  no ! 

Yonder  she  g|oes — the  guilty,  charming  Julia  ! 

My  genius  dnves  me  on — Julia,  I  come. 

{Bmoeff.) 

ScENa— 7^  Pamkon, 

An  arched  door,  through  tohich  Julia  and  her 
maid  come  forward  on  tht  stage. 

Jnlia.  Not  heiel  not  oonel  look  out,  my 
faithful  Anna. 
There  was  a  timfr— oh,  time  for  ever  dear  ! 
When  Rivers  would  not  make  his  Julia  wait. 
Perhaps  he  blames  me,  thinks  the  appointment 
Too  daring,  too  unlike  hia  bashful  Julia ;  [bold, 
But  'twas  the  only  means  my  faithful  love 
'Devis'd,  to  save  him  from  Orlando's  rashness. 
I  have  kept  close,  refus'd  to  see  my  Rivers ; 
Now  all  is  still,  and  I  have  ventured  forth. 
With  this  kind  maid,  and  virtuo  for  mv  guard. 
Come,  well  go  in,  he  cannot  sure  be  long. 

(TAiy  go  into  thefmtimL\ 

Enter  Oelawdo,  kis  sword  iraun  and  Ueod^^ 
his  hair  disheoelled. 

Or.  What  have  I  doosl  a  daod  diat  earns 
damnation! 
Where  shall  I  fiyt  ah!  iha pwvilion  door *. 
Tis  open— it  mvites  me  to  neA  wnk ; 
111  not  go  in— let  that  iaUen  aagolwait, 
And  curse  her  stars  as  I  do. 
(The  midnight  heU  strikes.)    Haik!  the  bell! 
Demons  of  darknesa,  what  a  peal  ia  that ! 
Ajgun !  'twill  wake  th9  doad    I  cannot  bear  it ' 
*Tis  terrible  as  the  last  trumpet's  sound ! 
That  was  the  marriage  signal !  Poweis  of  hall. 
What  blessings  have  I  blasted !  Rivers !  Julia ! 

(JuuA  cwit  mU.) 
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«^ti{ui   My  Riven  calls ;  I  come,  I  come. — 
Orlando ! 

Or.  Yee, 

*nMra  beautiful  deceiver !  His  that  wretch. 

JulitL  That  peijur'd  friend. 

Or.     ^  That  devil ! 

Julta.  I'm  betrayed. 

Why  art  thou  here  1 

"  Or.  Thou  canst  make  ruin  lovely, 

Or  I  would  ask,  why  didst  thou  bring  me  here  1 

Jitlia.  I  bring  thee  here  1 

Or.  Yes,  thou,  bright  falsehood !  thou. 

Julia.  No,  by  my  hopes  of  heaven !  where  is 
Some  crime  is  meant.  [my  Rivers  1 

Or.  {caUhu  her  Aaiu2.)  Julia!  the  crime  is 
done. 
Dost  thou  not  shudder  1  art  thou  not  amaz'dl 
Art  thou  not  cold  and  blasted  with  my  touch  1 
Is  not  thy  blood  congealed  1  does  no  black  horror 
Fill  thy  presaging  soul  1  look  at  these  hands ; 
Julia  !  they're  stain'd  with  blood  ;  blood,  Julia, 
Nay,  look  upon  them.  [blood ! 

Julia.  Ah  !  I  dare  not.    Blood  ! 

Or.  Yes,  thou  dear  false  one,  with  the  noblest 
That  ever  stain'd  a  dark  assassin's  hand,  [blood 
Had  not  thy  letter  with  the  guilty  message 
To  meet  thee  here  this  hour,  blinded  my  honour. 
And  wrought  my  passion  into  burning  phrensy, 
Whfle  worlds  should  not  have  bribed  me. 

Julia.  Letter  and  message  1 

I  sent  thee  none. 

Or.  Then  Bertrand  has  betrayed  me ! 

And  I  have  done  a  deed  beyo;<d  all  reach. 
All  hope  of  mercy — ^I  have  murder'd  Rivers. 

JuluL.  Oh  f  {Shi  faUa  into  her  maid^M  omw.) 

Or.  0  rich  reward  which  love  prepares  for 
Thus  hell  repays  its  instruments !       [murder ! 

Enter  Guildposd  toiih  servants. 

Guild.  Where  is  he! 

Where  is  this  midnight  murderer  1  this  assassin  1 
Tliis  is  the  place  Onando's  servant  nam'd. 

Or.  The  storm  comes  on.    'Tis  Guildford, 
good  old  man! 
Behold  the  vrretch  accurst  of  heaven  and  thee. 

Gwild.  Accurst  of  both  indeed.    How,  Julia 
fainting ! 

Or.  She's  pure  as  holy  truth ;  she  was  de- 
And  so  was  I.  [ceiv'd, 

GvM.  Who  tempted  thee  to  this  1 

Or.  Love,  hell,  and  Bertrand. 

JuUa.  {ruovering.)  Give  me  back  my  Rivers ; 
I  will  not  live  without  him.     Oh,  my  father  1 

Guild.  Father !  I'm  none ;  I  am  no  more  a 
father ; 
I  have  no  child ;  my  son  is  basely  mnrder'd, 
And  my  sweet  daughter,  at  Uie  fatal  news, 
Is  quite  bereft  of  reason. 

Or.  Seize  me,  bind  me  : 

If  death's  too  great  a  mercy,  let  me  live  : 
Drag  me  to  some  damp  dungeon's  horrid  gloom, 
Deep  as  the  centre,  dark  as  my  offences ; 
Come,  do  your  office,  take  my  sword ;  oh,  Ber- 
trand, 
Yet,  ere  I  perish,  could  it  reach  thy  heart ! 

{They  seize  Oblakdo.) 

Julia.  I  will  not  long  survive  thee,  oh,  my 
Rivers  1 

VoL-L 


I  Enter  Rivxbs  wUk  ihs  dagger, 

Riv.  Who  calls  on  Rivers  with  a  voice  so  sad. 
So  fuU  of  sweetnessi 
Guild,  Ah,  my  son ! 

Julia,  TiM  he,  'tis  he  I 

JvLiA  and  RivKss  run  into  each  other^s  amu. 
Oblando  breaks  fr&m  the  guards^  and  falls 
on  his  knees. 

Or.  He  lives,  he  lives  !   the  godlike  Riven 
lives! 
Hear  it,  ye  host  of  heaven !  witness,  ye  saints  < 
Recording  ansels,  tell  it  in  your  songs  ; 
Breathe  it,  celestial  spirits,  to  your  lutes, 
That  Rivers  lives ! 

Julia,        Explain  this  wondrous  happiness! 

Rio.  'Twas  Bertrand  whom  Orlando  killed ; 
the  traitor 
Has  with  his  dyinff  breath  confess'd  the  whole. 

Or.  Good  sworo,  I  thank  thee ! 

jRt9.  In  the  tangled  maze 

Orlando  miss'd  the  path  he  was  to  take,  [ceal'd 
And  pass'd  through  that  where  Bertrand  lay  con- 
To  watch  th'  event :  Orlando  thought  'twas  me, 
And  that  I  play'd  him  false :  the  walk  was  dark. 
In  Bertrand's  bloody  hand  I  found  this  daffl^e^ 
With  which  he  meant  to  take  my  life  ;  butnow 
Were  you  alarm'dl 

Guild.  One  of  Orlando's  men, 

Whom  wealth  could  never  bribe  to  join  in  mur 

Or,    Murder  !  I  bribe  to  murder  1       [der— 

jRrv.  No ;  'twas  Bertrand 

Brib*d  them  to  that  curst  deed ;  he  lov'd  my 

Or.  Exquisite  villain !  [sistei. 

Guild.  Fly  to  Emmelina, 

If  any  spark  of  reason  yet  remain, 
Tell  her  the  Joyful  news.    Alas,  she's  here ! 
Wildly  she  mes  !  Ah,  my  distracted  child ! 

Enter  EmiBLniA  distraeted, 

Em.  Off,  off!  I  will  have  way !  ye  shall  noc 
hold  me : 
I  come  to  seek  my  lord ;  is  he  not  here  ^ 
Tell  me,  ye  virffins,  have  ye  seen  my  love, 
Or  know  you  where  his  flocks  repose  at  noon  1 
My  love  is  comely-*«ure  you  must  have  seen 

him; 
Tis  the  ^eat  promisor !  who  vows  and  swears ; 
The  perjur'd  youth !  who  deals  in  oaths  and 

breaks  them. 
In  truth  he  might  deceive  a  wiser  maid. 
I  lov'd  him  once ;  he  then  was  innocent ; 
He  was  no  murderer  then,  indeed  he  was  not ; 
He  had  not  kill'd  my  brother. 

i2to.  Nor  has  now ; 

Thy  brother  lives. 

£nL  I  know  it— yes,  he  lives 

Amonff  the  cherubim.  Murd'rers  too  will  live ; 
But  wberel    I'll  tell  you  where— down,  down, 

down,  down. 
How  deep  it  is  !  'tis  fathomless— 'tis  dark ! 
No— there's  a  pale  blue  flamo — ah,  poor  Or- 
Guild,  My  heart  will  burst.  [lando ! 

Or.  Pierce  mine,  and  that  will  ease  it. 

Em.  {comes  up  to  her  father.)  1  knew  a  maid 
who  lov'd — but  she  was  mad — 
Fond,  foolish  giri !  Thankheav'n^Iamnotmad; 

3N 
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Tet  the  afflicting  angel  has  been  wiih  me; 

But  do  DOf  tell  my  father,  he  would  aneve ; 

Sweet,  good  old  man — perhaps  he*d  we^  to 
hear  it : 

I  never  saw  my  father  weep  but  once  ; 

I*n  tell  you  when  it  was.    1  did  not  weep ; 

*Twas  when--4nat  soft,  my  bnither  mnst  not 
know  it. 

Twas  when  his  poor  fond  daughter  was  lefiu'd. 
Cfuild.  Who  can  bear  this  1 
Or.  I  will  not  live  to  bear  it 

EnL  {comes  up  to  Orlando.)  Take  comfort, 
thou  poor  wretch  !  Til  not  appear 

Ax^unst  thee,  nor  shall  Rirers ;  but  blood  must, 

Blood  will  appear ;  there's  no  concealing  blood. 

What's  that  1  my  brother's  shost — ^it  yanishes ; 

{Catenes  hold  o/'Ritsks.) 

Stay,  take  me  with  thee,  take  me  to  the  skies  ; 

I  have  thee  fast ;  thou  shalt  not  go  without  me. 

But  hold — may  we  not  take  the  mmrd'rer  with  us  1 


That  lock  saye— No.    Why  then  IH  not  g» 

with  thee. 
Yet  hold  me   fiwt— 'tis  dark— -Fm  kMt-4^ 

flone.  (DiBB.) 

Or.  One  crime  Hiakes  many  needful ;  tku 

day's  sin 
Blots  out  a  life  of  virtue.    Good  old  man ! 
My  bosom  bleeds  for  thee ;  tl^  child  is  dead* 
And  I  Ihe  cause.    'Tie  but  a  poor  atonement ; 
But  I  can  make  no  other.  (SUtbt  kanu^,) 

Rio.  What  hast  thou  do^f 

Or.  Fill'd  up  the  measwe  of  my  sins.    (^ 

mercy! 
Etsmal  goodness,  pardon  this  last  guilt ! 
Riven,    thy    hand  !^-lueweU !   forgive    ne, 

heaven ! 
Yet  is  it  not  an  act  which  bars  focgiveiiesa. 
And  shuts  the  door  fA  grace  for  ever  ?— Oh ! 

{Tk€  aartaxii  faSU  i»  toft  amme.) 


EPILOGUE. 

WBITTKN  BT  &.  B.  8HEBI9AW,  B8Q.-— SPOKBN  BT  MB.  LBE  LXWBS. 


Umrani)  me,  gentlemen,  by  heaven,  I  say, 
FU  make  a  ghost  of  him  who  bars  my  way. 

\Btlwnji  ihe  $c€ne$. 

Forth  let  me  come — ^A  poetaster  true, 
^  lean  as  envy,  and  ae  baneful  too ; 
On  the  dull  audience  let  me  vent  my  rage, 
Or  drive  these  female  scribblers  irom  the  stage. 
For  scene  or  history,  we've  none  but  these, 
The  law  of  liberty  arid  wit  they  seize ; 
In  tragic — comic — pastoral — they  dare  to  please. 
Each  puny  bard  must  surely  burst  with  spite. 
To  find  that  women  with  such  fame  can  write  ; 
But,  oh,  your  partial  favour  is  the  cause. 
Which  feeds  their  follies  with  such  full  applause. 
Yet  still  our  tribe  shall  seek  to  blast  their  fame, 
And  ridicule  each  fair  pretender's  aim  ; 
Where  the  dull  duties  of  domestic  life 
Wage  with  the  muse's  toils  eternal  strife. 

What  motley  cares  Gorilla's  mind  peiplez, 
While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex ! 
In  studious  dishabflle  behold  her  sit, 
A  letter'd  gossip,  and  a  housewife  wit ; 
At  once  invoking,  though  for  different  views, 
Her  gods,  her  cook,  her  milliner,  and  muse. 
Round  her  strew'd  rlom  a  frippery  chaos  lies, 
A  checker'd  wreck  of  notable  and  wise ; 
Bills,  books,  ca|»s,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  mass, 
Oppress  the  todet,  and  obscure  the  glass ; 
Unfinish'd  here  an  epigram  is  laid. 
And  tiiete  a  mantuamaker's  bill  unpaid : 
Here  newborn  plays  foretaste  the  town's  ap- 


There,  dormant  patterns  pine  for  future  gnat  i 
A  moral  essay  now  is  all  tier  cere, 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  biU  of  fbre : 
A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  dish* 
Here's  act  the  first — and  here— femove  with 
Now  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolls,  [fi^. 
That,  soberly  casts  up  a  bill  for  coals ; 
Black  pins  and  daggers  in  one  leaf  she  etidDB, 
And  tears,  and  thrrad,  and  balls,  and  thimhkia 

mix. 
Sappho,  'tis  true,  long  vers'd  in  epie  eoi^, 
For  years  esteem'd  aU  househokl  studies  wnm^ ; 
When  dire  mi^ap,  though  neither  shame  nor  am, 
Sappho  herself,  and  not  her  muse,  lies  m. 
The  virgin  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  bower. 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  power ; 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pile  o'ertam, 
A  caudle-cup  supplants  the  sacred  um ; 
Nor  books  nor  implements  escape  their  rage, 
They  spike  the  inkstand,  and  they  rend  the  page ; 
Poems  and  plays  one  barbarous  fate  partake, 
Ovid  and  Plautus  sufier  at  ihe  stake. 
And  Aristotle's  only  sav'd — to  wrap  plumcake. 
Yet,  shall  a  woman  tempt  ^e  tragic  scene  t 
And  dare-— but  hold — ^I  must  repress  my  spleen ; 
I  see  your  hearts  are  pled^'d  to  faer  applause, 
While  Shakspeare's  spint   seems  to  aid  her 

cause; 
Well  pleas'd  to  aid— since  o'er  his  sacred  bier 
A  female  hand  did  ample  trophies  rear. 
And  gave  the  greenest  laurel  that  is  woxihipf^ 

there. 
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MORNINO  SOLILOQUT. 

ne  IbUowlng  linat  irert  Wfitten  by  Hamiali  Mora  fbr 
b«r  own  Qs^  in  eaily  lift ;  but  a  eopy  bftTing  been  giTea 
to  a  Mend,  the  aatbor  was  Importuned  to  print  It  8be 
complied,  and  prefixed  to  the  pieoe  the  fUiowInf^ 

"  Ab  early  xising  is  Teiy  conducive  to  health, 
and  to  the  improTement  of  the  mind  in  know^ 
edge  and  piety,  thia  aoliloquy  ia  deaigned  to  pro- 
mote 80  impettant  an  end ;  and  ia  recommended 
more  particularly  to  ^onng  peraona,  aa,  by  con- 
tracting a  habit  of  riaing  early  in  the  daya  of 
their  youth,  they  would  be  leaa  liable  to  depart 
from  auch  a  cuatom  aa  they  advance  in  life. 
The  laat  atanza  ia  ezpreaaire  of  the  action  of 
riaing,  in  order  that  thoae  who  re])eat  it  may 
have  no  excuae  for  not  quitting  their  beda  im- 
mediately." 

Soft  alumbera  now  mine  eyes  foraake, 

My  powera  are  all  renewed ; 
Hsymy  freed  apirit  too  awake. 

With  heavenly  strength  endi^ed ! 

Thou  ailent  murderer  Sloth,  no  moie 

My  mind  impriaon'd  keep ; 
Nor  let  me  waste  another  hour 

With  thee,  thou  felon  Slibp. 

Hark,  O  my  soul,  could  dying  men 

One  lavished  hour  retrieve. 
Though  spent  in  tean,  and  paaa'd  in  pain, 

"What  treaaurea  would  they  give ! 

But  seas  of  pearl,  and  minea  of  gold. 

Were  offer'd  them  in  vain ; 
Then'  pearl  of  countleaa  price  ia  lost,* 

And  Where's  the  pronus'd  gaini 

Lord,  when  thy  day  of  dread  account 
For  squander'd  hours  shall  come. 

Oil,  let  tnem  not  increase  th'  amount. 
And  swell  the  former  sum ! 


•See  Matthew  xUl.  ML 


Teach  me  in  health  each  good  to  piae^ 

I,  dying,  ahall  eateem ; 
And  eveiy  pleasnre  to  despise 

I  then  shall  worthless  deemr 

For  all  thy  wondroua  mercies  past 

Mv  grateful  voice  I  raiae. 
While  thus  I  quit  the  bed  of  rest 

Creation's  Lord  to  praise. 


ON  MR.  SHAPLAND, 

An  cmhient  Apotheeary  In  Brielri. 

W0VI.DST  thou  inquire  of  him  who  sleeps  be- 
neath,  [dust. 

This  tomb  shall  tell  thee,  'tis  no  common 
That,  cruah'd  at  length  by  oft  defeated  death, 

FiUa  the  cold  urn  committed  to  its  trust 

Stranger !  this  building  fallen  to  decay, 

Was  once  the  dwemng  of  an  honest  mind— • 
A  spirit  cheerfid  aa  the  hght  of  day — 
The  soul  of  friendship— milk  of  human  ^n^- 

His  art  forbade  th'  expiring  wretch  to  die, 
Empower'd  the  nerveleas  tongue  once  mora 
to  speak, 

Restor'd  its  lustre  to  the  suxiken  eye. 
And  spread  freah  roses  on  the  hvid  cheek. 

Each  variouB  duty  bound  on  aocial  man, 
'Twas  hii  vrith  Rowing  duty  to  perform. 

As  crystal  nure,  his  atream  of  conduct  ran, 
Unstam'd  by  folly,  undisturb'd  by  stoim. 

With  me,  then,  stnd^^ !  mourn  departed 
worth; 

Steel'd  is  the  heart  that  can  foibear  to  n^ ; 
Let  deep  regret  call  all  thy  aorrowa  fortlt— 

Live  as  he  liv'd — and  fear  not  then  to  die.* 

•  Dr.  StonhoQM  had  the  highest  eeteem  Ar  Hr.  Shan* 
land,  who  attended  his  Ihmily,  as  well  ae  that  of  MrsL 
More,  (Bven  after  he  had  left  off  eeaoral  practice.  Dr. 
Stonhonee,  In  1789,  presented  to  Mr.  Shapland  a  plaee 
of  plate  **8e  a  testimony  of  hie  gratltade  for  the  noMB 
tion  or  health,  throogh  the  blcs&g  of  God." 
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